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2     The  University 


Admission 


Learning  about 
Northeastern 


Admission  Policies 


The  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  encourages  prospective  stijdents  to  learn  more  about 
Northeastern  University.  For  more  information  on  the  following  programs,  or  to  receive  additional 
pubUcations,  contact  the  office  at  617-373-2200  (voice),  617-373-3100  (TTY),  or  617-373-8780  (fax). 
Or  write:  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission,  150  Richards  Hall,  Northeastern  University,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  021 15.  You  may  also  access  our  Home  Page  on  the  Internet  at  http://wrww.neu.edu. 

Information  sessions.  Sessions  are  scheduled  at  10:00  am  and  2:00  pm,  Monday  through  Friday, 
year  round  (except  for  legal  hohdays).  They  include  presentations  by  an  admission  counselor,  an 
informal  question-and-answer  period,  and  a  multimedia  presentation.  Sessions  are  also  held  on 
Saturday  mornings  from  September  through  June. 

Interviews.  All  prospective  students  are  encouraged  but  not  required  to  schedule  a  personeil  inter- 
view. The  interview  allows  students  to  meet  with  an  admission  counselor  and  to  learn  more  about 
the  University's  academic  and  cooperative  education  programs.  A  sign  language  interpreter  can  be 
arranged,  with  advance  notification. 

Guided  tours.  Student-guided  tours  of  the  campus  are  held  Monday  through  Friday  and  on 
Saturday  mornings  from  September  through  June.  During  July  and  August  tom-s  are  held  on  Monday 
through  Friday.  Tours  begin  at  9:00  am  and  leave  on  the  hour,  with  the  final  tour  at  3:00  pm.  No 
appointments  are  necessary  for  either  the  information  sessions  or  tours.  Prospective  students  need- 
ing an  accessible  route  of  travel,  a  sign  language  interpreter,  or  other  accommodations  should 
inform  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  in  advance  of  arrival. 

College  visit  program.  Prospective  students  and  their  parents  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  any 
one  of  the  imdergraduate  colleges  and  schools  through  the  college  visit  program.  Visits  are  sched- 
uled so  that  prospective  students  and  their  parents  may  participate  in  the  information  session  and 
university  tour  on  the  same  day. 

Open  houses.  During  the  fall,  late  winter,  and  early  spring,  each  of  Northeastem's  undergraduate 
colleges  invites  prospective  students  and  their  parents  to  an  open  house.  Representatives  of  vjuious 
University  departments  provide  information  about  admission,  cooperative  education,  student  finan- 
cial semces,  residential  life,  student  activities,  and  the  University  libraries,  among  other  areas. 

Northeastern  University  admits  qualified  freshmen  and  transfer  students  to  all  programs  in 
September  and  January.  In  most  programs,  transfer  students  also  may  apply  for  entrance  at  the 
begirming  of  the  March  and  June  quarters. 

Modified  rolling  admission.  Decisions  on  admission  are  made  using  a  modified  rolling  admission 
plan,  with  decisions  announced  from  December  1  to  May  1  for  those  applying  for  the  following  fall 
quarter.  Applications  are  considered  complete  only  if  they  are  accompanied  by  all  required  creden- 
tials (including  first  marking-period  senior  grades  and  SAT  or  ACT  test  scores).  In  all  cases  of  accep- 
t£mce,  candidates  must  complete  their  senior  year  of  high  school  and  submit  final  transcripts  as 
proof  of  graduation.  Admission  is  selective  and  priority  is  given  to  candidates  who  apply  by  March  1. 
Most  decisions  are  rendered  before  May  1. 

Early  admission— Juniors,  second-semester  seniors.  In  certain  cases,  students  may  eru'oU  at 
Northeastern  before  graduating  from  high  school.  Such  students  may  enroll  in  either  September  or 
January,  thereby  reducing  by  one  year  the  time  to  complete  degree  requirements.  The  endorsement 
of  the  student's  school  principal  or  guidance  counselor  is  required  for  early  admission. 

Deferred  admission.  Accepted  students  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  deferred  admission  plan  will 
be  asked  to  describe  in  vrating  the  activities  they  plan  for  the  year  preceding  enrollment.  Students  may 
choose  this  plan  for  reasons  such  as  travel,  health  problems,  or  work.  Students  granted  deferred 
admission  wiU  be  required  to  place  a  $200  tuition  deposit  to  secure  their  position. 

Required  deposits.  Students  who  are  accepted  to  the  University  are  asked  to  submit  a  nonrefund- 
able tuition  deposit  of  $200  by  May  1.  This  deposit  indicates  intent  to  enroll  and  is  applied  to  the 
first-quarter  tuition  account.  Students  applying  for  entrance  dates  other  than  September  should  note 
the  required  deposit  date  on  their  letter  of  acceptance.  For  additional  information  about  deposits 
required  for  international  students,  refer  to  the  International  Students  section  on  page  4. 

Students  requesting  on-campus  housing  must  submit  a  nonrefundable  $400  deposit  (in  addition  to 
the  $200  tuition  deposit)  along  with  a  completed  housing  appUcation.  Information  about  this 
required  nonrefundable  deposit  is  mailed  by  the  Department  of  Residential  Life  to  all  admitted 
students. 
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Entrance  Requirements 


Secondary  School 
Preparation 


Entrance  Examinations 


Engllsh-as-a-Second- 
Language  Proficiency 
Requirement 


Advanced  Placement 


CoUege-Level 
Examination  Program 


Ideally,  applicants  have  completed  an  academically  challenging  secondary  school  program — one 
that  includes  courses  in  Enghsh,  mathematics,  laboratory  science,  history,  and  a  foreign  language. 
Candidates  should  also  have  read  broadly  outside  of  class  and  developed  an  ability  to  communicate 
ideas  effectively.  Achievement  in  secondary  school  is  the  best  single  predictor  of  academic  success 
in  college.  This  factor,  together  with  recommendations  from  the  student's  school  counselor,  and 
Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT)  or  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT)  test  results,  weighs 
most  heavily  in  the  evaluation  process. 

Arts,  humanities,  and  social  sciences.  Students  who  plan  to  major  in  art,  theatre,  English, 
foreign  languages,  music,  philosophy,  and  speech  communication  should  have  demonstrated  ability 
in  these  areas  during  high  school.  Candidates  who  plan  to  pursue  careers  in  anthropology,  econom- 
ics, history,  human  services,  linguistics,  political  science,  psychology,  or  sociology  should  have  a 
well-rounded  background  in  the  social  sciences.  AppUcants  to  the  School  of  Journalism  should  have 
worked  on  writing  and  producing  high  school  pubhcations  or  audio-  or  videotape  productions. 

Students  seeking  certification  as  teachers  in  eeu'ly  childhood  education  or  elementary  education 
or  those  planning  to  major  in  human  services  should  have  demonstrated  interest  in  the  behavioral, 
social,  and  human  sciences. 

Business  administration.  Candidates  must  have  completed  a  strong  preparatory  program  that 
emphasized  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences.  AppUcants  also  must  have  had 
several  years  of  mathematics,  including  geometry  and  Algebra  1  and  2. 

Computer  science,  engineering,  mathematics,  nursing,  pharmacy  and  health  sciences, 
and  sciences.  Applicants  are  encouraged  to  complete  a  fuU  sequence  of  science  and  mathematics 
courses.  In  science,  such  a  sequence  usually  includes  a  year  of  study  and  laboratory  work  in  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics;  and,  in  mathematics,  the  sequence  includes  geometry,  Algebra  1  and  2,  and  a 
fourth  year  of  trigonometry  and/or  analysis.  Math  and  science  majors  also  need  courses  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities. 

Criminal  Justice.  AppUcants  should  have  demonstrated  the  abUity  to  succeed  in  their  study  of  the 
behavioral,  social,  and  human  sciences. 

Engineering  technology.  AppUcants  are  encouraged  to  complete  a  fuU  sequence  of  mathematics, 
including  geometry,  Algebra  1  and  2,  and  analysis;  and  a  fuU  year  of  study  and  lab  work  in  a  natural 
science.  Candidates  also  need  courses  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 

Freshmen  must  take  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT)  of  the  CoUege  Board  or  the  American 
CoUege  Testing  Program  (ACT).  Results  of  these  tests  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  admission  office. 
The  College  Board  code  number  for  Northeastern  University  is  3667.  When  evaluating  candidates' 
SAT  scores,  the  admission  office  wiU  combine  the  best  verbal  and  math  components,  regardless  of 
test  date.  For  more  information,  consult  a  school  guidance  counselor  or  write  directly  to  The 
College  Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  NJ  08540  or  P.O.  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  CA  94701.  Or  write  to 
American  CoUege  Testing  Program,  P.O.  Box  168,  Iowa  City,  lA  52243. 

Before  being  considered  for  admission,  students  whose  native  language  is  not  EngUsh  are  required 
to  demonstrate  EngUsh  language  proficiency.  This  can  be  done  by  submitting  the  results  of  the 
CoUege  Board's  Test  of  EngUsh  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL),  by  successfuUy  completing  an 
approved  English-as-a-second-language  (ESL)  course  of  study,  or  by  receiving  B-  or  above  in  non- 
ESL  EngUsh  courses  in  English-speaking  high  schools. 

Before  they  are  allowed  to  enroU  in  academic  coursework,  all  students  whose  first  language  is 
not  English  and  who  score  below  550  on  the  TOEFL  (or  its  equivalent  on  another  examination) 
must  take  the  EngUsh  Proficiency  Test  administered  by  the  University's  English  Language  Center. 
The  results  of  this  test  are  used  to  assign  students  to  appropriate  EngUsh  courses. 

The  University  grants  advanced  placement  credit  to  appUcants  with  a  score  of  3  or  better  in  their 
advanced  placement  examinations.  AppUcants  may  take  the  tests  in  art  (history,  studio — general, 
studio — drawing),  biology,  chemistry,  computer  science  (A,  AB),  economics  (microeconomics, 
macroeconomics),  EngUsh  (language,  Uterature),  French  (language,  Uterature),  German  Oanguage), 
government  and  poUtics  (comparative,  United  States),  history  (European,  United  States),  Latin 
(VirgU,  CatuUus-Horace),  mathematics  (calculus  AB,  BC),  music  (theory),  physics  (BC  mechan- 
ics-C  electricity,  magnetism),  and  Spanish  (language,  literature).  AppUcants  who  wish  to  subnut 
scores  for  advanced  placement  are  required  to  take  the  Advanced  Placement  Tests  of  the  CoUege 
Board  in  May. 

The  University  cooperates  with  the  CoUege  Board  in  its  College-Level  Examination  Program. 
CLEP  provides  a  national  program  to  evaluate  nontraditional  coUege-level  education.  Northeastern 
wiU  grant  coUege  credit  to  qualified  students  according  to  their  CLEP  scores.  Northeastern  is  a 
designated  CLEP  Testing  Center.  For  more  information,  contact  the  CounseUng  Center  at  302  Curry 
Student  Center,  617-373-2142. 
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Health  Requirements 


How  to  Apply 

All  Students 


International  Students 


The  Lane  Health  Center's  Pre-entrance  Physical  Exeinunation  Form  is  sent  to  each  student  following 
acceptance  to  Northeastern.  Completion  of  this  form  is  considered  a  condition  of  enrollment.  Each 
student  must  return  the  completed  form,  which  includes  a  medical  history,  documentation  of  a 
recent  physical  exam,  and  a  tuberculin  test,  within  six  months  of  registration. 

State  law  requires  medical  documentation  of  appropriate  immunization  against  measles  (two  vac- 
cinations), mumps,  rubella,  tetanus,  and  diphtheria  Both  a  rubella  and  a  veiricella  titre  are  meinda- 
tory  for  the  health  professions  (medical  laboratory  science,  nursing,  pharmacy  and  health  sciences, 
radiology,  and  physical  therapy).  Tuberculin  tests  are  required  annually  for  nursing  students  and 
within  three  months  prior  to  the  practicum  for  student  teachers.  A  positive  titre  for  Hepatitis  B  is 
required  prior  to  beginning  any  cUnical  assignments,  internships,  or  cooperative  education  quarters 
for  all  undergraduate  students  deemed  at  risk  by  their  departments  and  in  pharmacy  and  health 
sciences  and  nursing. 

In  accordance  with  Section  504  of  the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973,  apphcations  for  adnussion  are 
judged  on  the  basis  of  qualification,  not  on  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  medical  or  disabling  condi- 
tion. Any  acijustments  needed  for  such  applicants  are  made  to  ensure  access  to  college  life,  both 
academic  2ind  extracurricular. 

The  application  process  for  aU  students  follows.  Refer  to  the  International  Students  section  and  the 
Transfer  Students  section  for  additional  requirements. 

■  Complete  and  sign  the  appUcation  form. 

■  Enclose  the  nonrefundable  $40  application  fee.  Make  checks  payable  to  Northeastern  University. 
This  fee  may  be  waived  in  cases  of  extreme  hardship  as  endorsed  by  the  candidate's  secondary 
school  coimselor  or  social  worker. 

■  Mail  the  application  form  and  the  check  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission, 
150  Richards  Hall,  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

■  Arrange  for  transcripts  and  required  test  scores — Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT)  or  American 
College  Testing  Program  (ACT) — to  be  sent  to  the  University.  Transfer  students  who  have  com- 
pleted 45  credit  hours  are  not  required  to  submit  test  scores. 

■  For  priority  consideration,  applications  should  be  submitted  by  March  1. 

■  All  materials  submitted  in  coi\junction  with  a  student's  application  become  the  property  of 
Northeastern  University. 

The  University  welcomes  qualified  students  from  other  coimtries.  At  present,  nearly  2,500  interna- 
tional students  from  more  than  115  countries  attend  Northeastern.  The  University  is  authorized 
under  federal  law  to  enroll  nonimmigrant  aliens  as  full-time  students  in  degree-granting  programs. 
The  University  also  welcomes  non-matriculated  students  who  wish  to  improve  their  English  skills 
by  studying  at  the  English  Language  Center  for  one  or  more  quarters.  The  English  Language  Center 
also  offers  counseling  and  assistance  to  international  students  who  decide  to  apply  to  Northeastern. 
Admission  is  contingent  upon  meeting  all  University  requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  appUcation  process  described  above,  international  students  must  complete  the 
foUowdng: 

■  Submit  the  Supplementary  Form  with  the  application. 

■  Submit  the  Declaration  and  Certification  of  Finances  Form  with  the  application. 

■  Submit  the  same  credentials  as  U.S.  citizens.  All  credentijils  must  be  official  documents  or  certi- 
fied true  copies.  Credentials  in  languages  other  than  EngUsh  must  be  accompanied  by  certified  lit- 
eral English  translations.  Applicants  with  previous  university-level  studies  should  submit  official 
course  descriptions  or  syllabi  for  all  coursework  completed. 

■  Request  the  testing  agency  to  submit  the  official  results  of  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language  (TOEFL).  If  these  scores  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  application,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  international  appUcant  to  take  the  test  at  the  first  available  opportunity  and  have  the  results 
submitted  as  soon  as  possible.  An  appUcation  is  considered  incomplete  until  this  credential  is 
received.  A  student  who  attends  and  successfully  completes  the  course  of  study  offered  by 
Northeastern  University  EngUsh  Language  Center  (ELC)  and  obtains  a  "Pass"  or  a  "Release"  from 
the  ELC  is  not  required  to  submit  TOEFL  scores. 

■  Request  the  testing  agency  to  submit  the  official  results  of  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT). 
If  these  scores  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  appUcation,  it  is  the  responsibiUty  of  the  international 
appUcant  to  take  the  test  at  the  first  avaUable  opportunity  and  have  the  results  submitted  as  soon  as 
possible.  An  appUcation  is  considered  incomplete  untO  this  credential  is  received.  An  appUcant  who 
has  successfuUy  completed  45  credit  hours  is  not  required  to  submit  SAT  scores. 

■  After  acceptance,  submit  the  required  noru'efundable  tuition  deposit  of  $200.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
tuition  deposit,  a  Certificate  of  EUgibiUty  (1-20  form  or  IAP-66  form)  wiU  be  issued. 

■  If  students  are  transferring  to  Northeastern  from  jinother  coUege  or  university  in  the  Uiuted 
States,  one  of  the  foUowing  is  required.  Students  returning  home  before  entering  Northeastern  must 
re-enter  the  United  States  on  the  1-20  or  IAP-66  issued  by  the  University.  Students  not  retunung 
home  must  present  the  Northeastern-issued  1-20  or  IAP-66  to  the  International  Students  Office  dur- 
ing registration  and  orientation. 
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The  University  considers  awarding  advanced  standing  credit  to  students  whose  secondary-school 
education  exceeds  the  requirements  met  by  students  in  the  American  educational  system.  The 
University  recognizes  the  advanced  level  of  academic  preparation  offered  by  the  hitemational 
Baccalaureate.  Up  to  one  year  of  credit  is  generally  granted  for  scores  of  5,  6,  or  7  on  higher-level 
examinatioi\s,  as  apphcable  to  the  degree  being  pursued. 

Transfer  Students  Students  who  have  completed  one  or  two  years  of  study  in  a  regionally  accredited  college,  university, 

or  technical  institute  or  have  earned  an  associate's  degree  from  a  regionally  accredited  two-year 
college  or  other  two-year  program  may  seek  admission  as  an  upperclass  student. 

Basic  requirements.  Transfer  applicants  must  have  achieved  a  satisfactory  college  record — 
appropriate  to  the  course  of  study  they  wish  to  pursue — at  another  institution.  Credit  is  generally 
granted  toward  a  Northeastern  degree  for  a  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  better  in  any  reasonably  equivalent 
course  completed  at  another  accredited  institution.  Candidates  must  be  in  good  standing  and  must 
be  eligible  to  continue  in  the  institution  they  are  currently  attending. 

Northeastern  University  uses  the  quarter  calendar  and  awards  quarter  hoiirs  of  credit  for  courses 
that  are  successfully  completed.  Each  quarter  hour  (QH)  of  credit  is  equivalent  to  three-quarters  of 
one  semester  hour.  Most  Northeastern  courses  are  equivalent  to  three  semester  hours  of  credit  or 
four  quarter  hours.  Students  who  successfully  complete  48  quarter  hours  generally  quaUfy  for 
sophomore  standing,  80  for  middler,  112  for  junior,  and  148  for  senior.  All  upperclass  course  selec- 
tion for  transfer  students  is  planned  with  their  faculty  advisers. 

Application  procedure.  Transfer  appUcants  should  foUow  the  appUcation  process  described  on 
page  4,  with  the  exception  that  the  SAT  or  ACT  is  waived  for  students  who  have  or  will  have  com- 
pleted 30  credit  hours  of  college  work  successfully.  In  addition,  transfer  candidates  must 

■  indicate  their  choice  of  college  and  major  on  the  appUcation 

■  request  that  an  official  copy  of  their  high  school  transcript  and/or  General  Equivalency  Diploma 
(GED)  test  scores  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission 

■  request  that  an  official  transcript  from  each  college  attended  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Undergrad- 
uate Admission  directly  from  the  registrar's  office  of  the  respective  colleges 

■  submit  a  list  of  courses  in  progress  for  the  current  academic  year  (including  course  number, 
coiirse  title,  and  number  of  credits  to  be  earned  in  each  course) 

■  demonstrate  English  language  proficiency  if  their  first  language  is  not  English.  See  page  3  for 
details  about  fulfilling  this  requirement 

Transfer  candidates  should  apply  by  March  1  for  priority  consideration.  AppUcations  will  be 
reviewed  on  a  space-available  basis. 
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Cooperative  Education 


Robert  E.  Vozzellei,  EdD,  Vice  President 
Kristin  R.  Woolever,  PiiD,  Intetim  Dean 
Candace  A.  Herene,  BA,  Assistant  Dean 
Patricia  A.  Venter,  BS,  Diversity  Coordinator 


Associate  Professors 

Betsey  W.  Blackmer,  PT,  EdD 
Richard  L.  Canale,  MEd,  CAGS 
Elizabeth  A.  Chilvers,  MEd 
Kathleen  L.  Finn,  EdD,  RN 
Joyce  K.  Fletcher,  MEd,  DBA 
Mary  R.  Flynn,  MEd,  RN 
Ann  M.  Galligan,  EdD 
Stephen  M.  Kane,  EdD 
John  A.  Saltmarsh,  PhD 
Melvin  W.  Simms,  EdD 
Robert  R.  TiUman,  EdD 


Assistant  Professors 

Michael  A.  Ablove,  MEd 
Donald  L.  Eastridge,  MDiv 
Veronica  L.  Porter,  MEd 
William  A.  Sloane,  MBA 

Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinators 

Charles  Bognanni,  MEd 
Terry  H.  Chapman,  PhD 
Rosemarie  DLMarco,  MS 
Lisa  M.  Doherty,  MA 
Jean  F.  Egan,  MEd 
Theresa  A.  Harrigan,  EdD 
Karen  P.  KeUey,  MEd 
Barbara  E.  Lechner,  MEd 
Jacqueline  F.  Sweeney,  MS 
Martha  L.  Wengert,  MEd 
Felicia  P.  WUtz,  MEd 
William  E.  Wray,  JD 


Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinators 

Robert  J.  Blaser,  RPh,  MS 
AliciaA.  CanaU,  MEd 
Jacqueline  Diani,  MEd 
WiUiam  J.  Doherty,  MA 
Jeffrey  A.  Doughty,  BS 
EUen  Duwart,  MEd 
Mark  Erickson,  MEd 
Nancy  B.  Goldin,  MEd,  PT 
Mary  Jane  Grusemeyer,  MS 
Helen  C.  Mann  Ries,  MEd 
Karen  L.  Nelson,  MArch 
Catherine  A.  Riley,  MA 
Behrooz  (Barry)  Satvat,  PE,  ScD 
Nancy  Waggner,  JD 
Scott  Weighart,  MBA 
Francis  M.  Williams,  MEd 
Stephen  Willisims,  JD 
Mark  L.  Yorra,  RPh,  MS 


Cooperative  education  is  based  on  the  principle  that  what  students  learn  in  the  workplace  is  a  valuable 
complement  to  what  they  learn  in  the  classroom.  For  most  programs,  cooperative  education  is  a 
degree  requirement.  The  University  assists  in  providing  relevant  cooperative  education  experiences 
and  attempts  to  integrate  these  experiences  into  the  students'  total  academic  program.  The  success 
of  the  program,  however,  ultimately  depends  on  student  interest  and  conmiitment  and  the  cooperation 
of  educators  and  employers. 

Studies  show  that  reinforcing  classroom  learning  with  job  responsibilities  increases  a  student's 
motivation  and  self-confidence.  Greater  interest  in  academic  work  develops  when  students  are  able 
to  see  the  link  between  co-op  experiences  and  classroom  study.  Co-op  students  have  opportunities 
to  evaluate  career  decisions  early  in  their  college  years,  while  gaining  meaningful  work  experience 
before  graduation  and  establishing  valuable  professional  contacts  and  references.  Students  also 
earn  experiential  learning  credit  by  satisfactorily  completing  the  required  components  of  the  coop- 
erative education  learning  process,  and  the  SEilaries  students  eaim  in  cooperative  education  experi- 
ences may  also  help  defray  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  their  education. 

Participation  in  co-op  is  required  of  all  students  except  those  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Even  so,  most  arts  and  sciences  students  nonetheless  choose  to  take  advantage  of  co-op. 

Cooperative  education  curricula  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  generally  require  five  years 
at  Northeastern  University.  Programs  typically  consist  of  a  freshman  year  of  three  consecutive 
quarters  of  full-time  study  followed  by  four  upperclass  years  in  which  students  alternate  periods  of 
classroom  study  with  cooperative  education  experiences.  The  colleges  of  Engineering,  Business 
Administration,  and  Computer  Science  also  offer  a  four-year  co-op  option. 

Responsibility  for  all  phases  of  the  co-op  program  rests  with  cooperative  education  faculty  who 
assist  students  in  deriving  maximum  benefits  from  their  education  at  Northeastern.  In  general,  co-op 
experiences  become  increasingly  challenging  and  career-specific  as  students  continue  their  educa- 
tion and  acquire  greater  skills. 

Students  are  not  Limited  to  paid  employment  during  a  cooperative  period.  They  may  v/ish  to  pur- 
sue a  viade  variety  of  experiential  learning  activities  such  as  traveling  abroad,  doing  volunteer  work, 
or  taking  specialized  courses  at  another  institution. 
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International  The  Department  of  International  Cooperative  Education  offers  a  variety  of  services  to  international 

Cooperative  Education  students  as  weU  as  to  U.S.  citizens.  Through  the  International  Exchange  Program,  undergraduates 

may  be  placed  abroad  for  their  cooperative  work  experience.  Placements  abroad  are  currentiy 
available  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  AustraUa,  New  Zealand,  and  Israel  for  students  who  have  the  appropriate  background 
and  experience. 

International  students  may  receive  assistance  on  matters  relating  to  their  co-op  employment,  such 
as  Social  Security  and  tax  information,  as  well  as  on  issues  involving  the  verification  of  their  immi- 
gration and  co-op  status.  A  special  course.  Working  in  the  U.S.,  is  offered  to  international  students 
to  help  prepare  them  for  co-op.  Additionally,  new  opportunities  may  enable  some  international  stu- 
dents to  return  to  their  home  countries  to  work  for  American  and  national  companies  on  co-op, 
especially  those  countries  located  in  the  Pacific  Rim  region. 
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Academic  Policies 


Summer  Orientation 


Attendance  Requirements 


This  section  presents  genersil  information  about  what  is  expected  of  students  and  how  progress 
toward  matriculation  is  measured.  For  specific  details  on  their  individual  degree  programs,  students 
should  consult  their  academic  advisers. 

The  University  assumes  no  liabiUty  for  any  delay  in  providing  or  failing  to  provide  educational  or 
related  services  or  faciUties  due  to  causes  beyond  the  reasonable  control  of  the  University.  Causes 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  power  failure.  Are,  strikes  by  University  employees  or  others,  weather 
damage,  and  acts  of  public  authorities.  However,  when  in  its  judgment  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so,  the 
University  will  exert  reasonable  efforts  to  provide  comparable  or  substantially  equivalent  services, 
facilities,  or  performance;  but  its  inability  or  failure  to  do  so  shall  not  subject  it  to  Uability. 

No  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  representative  of  the  University  shall  make  any  repre- 
sentations to,  or  enter  into  any  agreements  with,  or  act  toward  any  student  or  other  person  in  any 
manner  that  is  not  in  conformity  with  estabUshed  University  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  as 
expressed  in  this  or  any  other  official  University  document. 

Undergraduate  students  entering  the  University  in  the  fall  quarter  will  participate  in  summer  orien- 
tation. This  required  program  is  a  valuable  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  successful  academic  career 
at  Northeastern  Uruversity.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  new  students  and  transfer  stu- 
dents will  attend  a  selected  orientation  session  designed  to  meet  their  particular  needs.  Several  of 
the  sessions  are  designated  for  new  students;  others  are  designated  for  transfer  students.  Each  of 
Northeastem's  schools  and  colleges  is  assigned  to  specific  sessions.  Participants  will  attend  a  ses- 
sion hosted  by  the  school  or  college  to  which  they  have  been  admitted. 

The  summer  orientation  staff  includes  orientation  leaders,  students  who  will  serve  as  valuable 
sources  of  information  and  assistance  throughout  the  program.  In  addition  to  the  orientation  lead- 
ers, staff  and  faculty  from  various  campus  offices  and  your  school  or  college  wOl  be  available  to 
answer  questions  and  to  provide  assistance  in  making  arrangements  for  the  fall.  During  summer  ori- 
entation, participants  will  complete  placement  exams,  meet  with  representatives  from  their  school 
or  college  to  develop  a  fall  class  schedule,  register  for  classes,  and  obtain  a  student  identification 
card.  Participants  will  also  learn  about  life  at  Northeastern,  including  services  and  opportimities 
that  will  assist  with  their  transition  to  the  University.  In  addition,  participants  will  be  able  to  con- 
tract for  meal  plans  and  complete  arrangements  for  campus  housing.  The  schedule  also  includes 
opportunities  to  tour  the  campus  and  participate  in  activities  with  other  students.  Student  partici- 
pants will  stay  in  a  campus  residence  hall  during  summer  orientation.  Parents/family  will  participate 
in  a  separate  but  parallel  program  and  will  also  be  invited  to  stay  in  a  campus  residence  hall  during 
this  session.  Registration  infoimation  will  be  mailed  to  incoming  students  who  have  paid  their 
tuition  deposit.  See  page  17  for  summer  orientation  fee  information. 

The  University  expects  students  to  meet  attendance  requirements  in  all  courses  to  qualify  for  credit. 
Attendance  requirements  vary;  it  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  ascertain  what  each  instructor 
requires. 

Failure  to  meet  attendance  requirements  may  force  a  student  to  drop  the  com-se,  as  recommended 
by  the  instructor  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Academic  Standing  Committee  of  the  college. 

Classes  for  day  students  are  scheduled  from  8:00  am  to  5:10  pm,  Monday  through  Fiiday.  Students 
should  not  make  corrflicting  commitments  until  the  class  schedules  for  each  quarter  are  final. 
Schedule  changes  to  accommodate  part-time  work  are  difficult  and  rarely  made. 

Permission  to  make  up  work  may  be  granted  by  instructors  for  reasonable  cause.  Requests  must 
be  made  immediately  upon  a  student's  return  to  class.  Laboratory  work  can  be  made  up  only  during 
the  hours  of  regulEirly  scheduled  instruction. 

Absence  because  of  student  activities.  If  students  must  miss  classes  to  participate  in  athletic 

contests  or  other  forms  of  scheduled  intercollegiate  activity,  they  are  entitled  to  make-up  privileges. 
Faculty  members  may  require  a  written  statement  from  the  administrator  in  charge  of  the  activity. 

Absence  because  of  illness.  A  student  who  is  absent  from  school  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
must  inform  the  dean  of  students  and  his  or  her  college  by  letter,  message,  or  telephone. 

Absence  because  of  religious  beliefs.  The  University  maintains  the  following  guidelines  regard- 
ing student  absences  because  of  reUgious  beliefs.  "Any  student  who  is  unable,  because  of  his/her 
religious  beliefs,  to  attend  classes  or  to  participate  in  any  examination,  study,  or  work  requirement 
shall  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  make  up  such  examination,  study,  or  work  requirement 
that  he/she  may  have  missed  because  of  such  absence  on  any  particular  day;  provided,  however. 
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Class  Schedule 


Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Schedule 


Summer  Schedule 


that  such  make-up  examination  or  work  shall  not  create  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  such  school. 
No  fees  of  any  kind  shall  be  charged  by  the  institution  for  making  available  to  the  said  student  such 
opportunity.  No  adverse  or  prejudicial  effects  shall  result  to  any  student  because  of  availing  him- 
selCherself  of  the  provisions  of  this  section"  (Massachusetts  General  Laws,  Chapter  15 IC,  Section 
2B,  1985). 

Absence  because  of  Jury  duty.  Members  of  the  University  community  are  expected  to  fulfiU  their 
obligations  to  serve  on  a  jury  if  called  upon.  A  student  selected  for  jury  duty  should  inform  his  or 
her  instructors  and/or  activity  advisers.  They  will  provide  a  reasonable  substitute  or  compensatory 
opportunities  for  any  required  work  missed.  Absence  will  not  be  penalized  in  any  way. 

All  classes  start  promptly  according  to  the  class  schedule  shown.  Students  take  classes  grouped  in 
sequences,  as  shown  in  the  following  chart.  Most  of  the  classes  at  Northeastern  are  scheduled  in  the 
time  periods  listed  during  the  fall,  vwnter,  and  spring  quarters. 

Students  may  leave  fifteen  minutes  past  the  scheduled  opening  of  class  if  the  instructor  is  not 
present.  Students  are  expected  to  be  punctual.  Students  who  are  late  for  classes  should  attend  for 
the  balance  of  the  period.  Instructors  will  not  tolerate  habitual  tardiness. 

8:00-9:05 

9:15-10:20 

10:30-11:35 

1:35-2:40 

2:50-3:55 

4:05-5:10 

8:00-9:05 

1:35-2:40 

9:15-10:20 

2:50-3:55 

10:30-11:35 

4:05-5:10 

11:45-12:50 

8:00-9:40 

1:45-3:25 

8:00-9:40 

9:55-11:35 

11:45-1:25 

1:45-3:25 

3:30-5:10 

9:55-11:35 

3:30-5:10 

3:30-5:10 

1:45-3:25 

1:45-3:25 

11:45-1:25 

9:55-11:35 

8:00-9:40 

8:00-9:05 

9:15-10:20 

10:30-11:35 

11:45-12:50 

1:00-2:05 

1:00-2:05 

2:15-3:20 

2:15-3:20 

3:30-4:35 

8:00-9:40 

9:55-11:35 

8:00-9:40 

9:55-11:35 

1:45-3:25 

2:15-3:55 

11:45-1:25 

1:45-3:25 

3:30-5:10 
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Activities  hours.  Undergraduate  activities  hours  are  Monday  and  Thursday,  11:45  am-1:25  pm 
dtuing  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Summer  activities  hours  are  Wednesday,  11:45  am-12:50  pm. 
No  classes  or  other  academic  functions  are  held  during  these  hours.  Violations  of  this  regulation 
should  be  reported  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  or  to  the  Student  Government  Association. 


Grading  System  Grades  are  officially  recorded  by  letters,  evaluated  as  follows. 


Numerical 
Grades equivalent Status 


A  4.000  Outstanding  achievement 

A-  3.667 

B+  3.333 

B  3.000  Good  achievement 

B-  2.667 

C+  2.333 

C  2.000  Satisfactory  achievement 

G-  1.667 

D+  1.333 

D  1.000  Poor  achievement 

D-  .667 

F  .000 

I  Incomplete  in  a  letter-graded  course 

S  Satisfactory  achievement  in  pass/fail  course; 

counts  toward  degree  requirements 

U  Unsatisfactory  achievement  in  pass/fail  course 

X  Incomplete  in  a  pass/fail  course 

NE  Not  enrolled.  Did  not  attend  after  the  date  of 

record,  the  start  of  the  second  fuU  week. 

IP  Course  in  progress.  Intended  for  courses  such  as 

Senior  Thesis  or  a  project  that  extends  over  sev- 
eral quarters.  An  EP  can  be  replaced  by  a  regular 
grade  with  a  standard  change-of-grade  card.  The 
time  restrictions  on  the  I  grade  do  not  apply  to  the 
IP  grade.  While  unchanged,  it  is  not  included  in 
computing  the  GPA.  If  never  changed,  the  course 
does  not  coimt  toward  graduation  requirements. 

An  I  or  X  grade  shows  that  the  student  has  not  completed  the  course  requirements.  An  average  grade 
of  D  or  less  is  not  acceptable  and  will  not  allow  a  student  to  continue  at  Northeastern  University. 

Individual  faculty  may  choose  not  to  use  plus  or  minus  designations.  If  faculty  elect  to  use  only 
whole  letters,  they  must  announce  this  to  the  class  at  the  begiiming  of  the  quarter. 

Quality-point  average.  Numerical  equivalents  for  scholastic  averages  are  weighted  according  to 
the  number  of  hours  the  course  carries.  For  example,  a  grade  of  A  in  a  course  carrying  3  quarter 
hours  is  weighted  at  12.  A  grade  of  C  in  a  course  carrying  2  quarter  hours  is  weighted  at  4.  The 
quahty-pokit  average  for  both  courses  would  then  be  12  plus  4,  divided  by  5,  or  3.2.  Grades  of  X,  I,  S, 
and  U  are  not  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  quality-point  average. 

Credit  hours.  Credit  hours  are  assigned  to  a  course  based  on  the  established  educational  standard 
that  one  credit  hour  is  equal  to  approximately  three  hours  of  student  learning  time  per  week  over  a 
period  of  a  quarter,  semester,  or  term  (usually  one  hour  of  lecture  or  discussion,  plus  two  hours  of 
individual  study  outside  class).  When  much  individual  study  is  involved,  as  in  directed  study  or  certain 
graduate  courses,  each  additional  hour  of  credit  should  represent  at  least  three  hours  of  student  work. 

Transfer  of  credits.  With  the  approval  of  the  academic  dean  a  student  in  one  of  the  full-time  day 
progrsuns  may  take  courses  in  University  College,  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology,  graduate 
school,  or  the  part-time  engineering  program  and  have  those  courses  and  grades  recorded  on  the 
permanent  record.  Degree  credit  may  be  granted  for  transfer  work  from  other  institutions;  students 
should  check  with  the  dean's  office  of  their  college. 

Pass/fail  system.  The  individual  schools  and  colleges  state  how  and  when  the  pass/fail  system 
may  be  used.  An  outline  of  the  general  system  follows. 

■  Any  student  not  on  academic  probation  may,  beginning  in  quarter  four,  register  for  one  pass/fail 
course  per  quarter  if  permission  is  granted  by  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  and  if 
the  course  is  offered  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  Freshmen  and  upperclass  students  may  take  one-quarter- 
hour  courses  in  physical  education  on  a  pass/fail  basis  in  any  quarter.  Eru'oUment  in  these  courses 
does  not  prevent  upperclass  students  from  electing  an  additional  four-quarter-hour  course  on  a 
pass/fail  basis. 
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■  Pass/fail  courses  are  normally  restricted  to  electlves  outside  the  major  field.  The  college  faculty, 
however,  may  choose  to  adopt  the  pass/fail  system  of  grading  when  it  appears  pedagogically  sound 
for  required  courses  within  a  program. 

■  Individual  faculty  members  may  decide  whether  any  of  their  courses  may  be  taken  on  the  pass/fail 
system  of  grading,  except  when  uniformity  is  necessary.  In  such  cases,  the  department  and/or  col- 
lege faculty  offering  the  course  determine  whether  the  pass/fail  system  is  used. 

■  Grades  recorded  on  the  basis  of  the  pass/fail  system  do  not  figure  in  the  computation  of  the  quality- 
point  average.  Satisfactory  completion  of  all  courses  taken  on  the  pass/fail  system  is  designated  on 
the  student's  permanent  record  by  the  letter  S.  Unsatisfactory  work  is  designated  by  the  letter  U. 
Any  unsatisfactory  grade  must  be  handled  according  to  the  existing  policy  of  the  college  but  must 
never  be  cleared  through  the  election  of  the  same  course  pass-fail,  except  when  this  system  is  the 
only  one  used  by  the  coUege  for  grading  the  course. 

■  An  incomplete  in  a  course  taken  on  a  pass/fail  basis  is  designated  by  the  letter  X  on  the  permanent 
record  and  treated  according  to  the  normal  procedure  for  incomplete  grades. 

■  To  use  the  pass/fail  system  students  must  meet  all  prerequisites  for  the  course.  They  have  until 
the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  quarter  to  declare  their  intention  to  receive  a  pass/fail  grade.  This 
deadline  may  be  extended  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 

Quarterly  status  reports.  Grades  are  mailed  to  students  approximately  three  days  after  each 
quarter.  A  missing  grade  ("*"  on  grade  report)  means  that  none  was  tmned  in  by  the  instructor.  Take 
up  the  matter  of  a  missing  or  erroneous  grade  directly  with  the  instructor. 

Dean's  list.  A  dean's  list,  or  honors  Ust,  is  issued  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  containing  the  names 
of  students  who  have  a  3.25  quality-point  average  or  liigher  with  no  I  grade  or  grade  below  C-. 
Students  who  are  on  any  form  of  probation,  who  are  enrolled  in  a  course  on  a  pass/fail  basis  (except 
where  there  is  no  alternative  or  where  required  by  the  program),  or  who  are  not  carrying  a  full  load 
as  determined  by  their  undergraduate  college  are  not  ehgible.  With  a  few  exceptions  as  approved  by 
the  respective  colleges,  a  full  load  is  considered  to  be  four  courses  or  sixteen  quarter  hours. 

Alternative-year  freshmen  are  eligible  for  the  dean's  Ust  when  they  become  sophomores  in  one  of 
the  full-time  day  programs. 

Procedure  for  clearing  an  I  or  changing  other  grades.  An  incomplete  (I)  grade  may  be  reported 
by  the  instructor  when  a  student  has  failed  to  complete  a  basic  component  of  a  required  course, 
such  as  homework,  a  quiz  or  final  examination,  a  term  paper,  or  a  laboratory  project.  Students  can 
make  up  an  I  grade  by  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  instructor  or,  if  the  instructor  is  absent,  the 
chair  of  the  department.  Be  aware  that  instructors'  poUcies  on  the  granting  of  incomplete  grades 
may  vary,  and  that  the  final  decision  on  an  incomplete  grade  is  up  to  the  instructor.  The  period  for 
clearing  an  I  grade  and  for  changing  a  grade  other  than  an  I  or  failure  (F  or  U)  is  restricted  to  one 
calendar  year  from  the  date  it  is  first  recorded  on  the  student's  permanent  record. 

Freshmen  with  multiple  course  deficiencies,  including  incomplete  (I)  grades,  do  not  have  a  calen- 
dar year's  time  to  rectify  the  deficiencies. 

Students  who  make  up  an  1  grade  by  taking  a  different  course  or  repeating  the  same  course  will  be 
given  a  new  grade  and  billed  accordingly. 

To  clear  an  I  grade,  a  student  must  obtain  a  triplicate  form  on  which  the  precise  agreement  for 
clearing  an  incomplete  (1  or  X)  grade  is  specified  and  which  is  signed  by  the  student  and  the  instruc- 
tor. Forms  are  available  in  the  department  office.  The  student  must  make  an  appointment  with  the 
instructor  to  arrange  for  clearing  the  1  grade.  He  or  she  must  then  complete  the  form,  sign  the  agree- 
ment, and  obtain  the  instructor's  signature;  leave  a  copy  with  the  instructor,  take  one  copy  to  the 
dean's  office,  and  retain  a  copy  as  a  personal  receipt. 

Any  exception  to  tius  poUcy  on  change  of  grades  must  be  recommended  by  the  Academic 
Standing  Committee  of  the  college  in  which  the  course  was  offered  and  must  be  forwarded  in  writ- 
ing by  the  dean  to  the  registiar  for  implementation.  (This  process  must  be  completed  witliin  one  cal- 
endar year  from  the  end  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  course  was  offered.) 

Commencmg  with  grades  given  in  the  fall  quarter  of  1986,  the  University  pohcy  has  been  that  any 
grade  outstanding  for  twelve  or  more  months  cannot  be  changed. 

Make  up  of  deficiencies  or  failures.  Students  can  make  up  failures  by  repeating  the  same  course 
in  the  full-time  day  program.  Both  grades  remain  on  the  transcript  but  only  the  new  grade  is  used  for 
calculation  of  quahty-point  average.  With  permission  from  their  dean's  office,  students  may  substi- 
tute an  appropriate  different  course  taken  in  the  full-time  day  program  or  elsewhere.  Credits  earned 
elsewhere,  including  University  College,  are  treated  as  transfer  credits.  Grades  below  C  ai'e  not 
accepted  for  transfer  credit. 

Remedial/compensatory  courses.  Remedial/compensatory  courses  are  currently  offered  for 
credit  through  different  programs  and  colleges.  While  credit  for  remedial  courses  may  be  given,  not 
all  colleges  or  departments  will  apply  these  credits  to  major,  distribution,  or  graduation  require- 
ments. Students  should  consult  their  advisers  for  specific  information. 
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Examinations 


Academic  Progression 
Standards 


Final  examinations  are  held  during  the  last  week  of  each  quarter.  An  examination  schedule  is  posted 
at  midterm  on  the  registrar's  official  bulletin  board  and  the  student  information  kiosks.  No  examina- 
tions longer  than  one-half  hour  may  be  given  in  the  week  before  final  examinations.  It  is  the  student's 
responsibility  to  know  the  time  and  location  of  each  of  his  or  her  examinations.  Final  exam  conflicts, 
defined  as  two  exams  at  the  same  hour  or  three  exams  in  one  day,  will  be  resolved  with  the  help  of 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  120  Hayden  Hall,  but  only  if  reported  before  the  last  full  week  of  classes. 

A  list  of  rules  of  conduct  during  examinations  follows. 

■  Students  must  concentrate  on  their  own  work. 

■  Under  no  circumstances  may  a  student  communicate  in  any  way  with  another  student  during  an 
examination. 

■  Each  student  must  work  in  a  manner  that  does  not  bother  other  students. 

■  No  unauthorized  material  is  allowed  in  the  examination  room. 

■  Unless  otherwise  specified  by  the  instructor  and  so  understood  by  the  head  proctor,  students  who 
bring  such  materials  as  books,  notebooks,  and  papers  into  a  final-examination  room  must  leave 
them  either  at  the  front  or  rear  of  the  room  or  against  the  walls,  at  the  option  of  the  head  proctor. 

■  All  written  material  must  be  kept  on  the  right  arm  of  the  chair.  (In  rooms  with  tables,  materials 
are  to  be  kept  in  front  of  students.) 

■  Proctors  cannot  answer  questions  about  the  examination  material;  students  should  ask  questions 
that  concern  only  possible  typographical  errors  in  the  text  or  missing  parts  of  the  examination. 

■  No  student  may  leave  the  room  during  the  first  thirty  minutes  of  the  examination.  Late  students  may 
not  enter  the  examination  room  if  any  other  student  taking  the  examination  has  already  departed. 
Late  students  do  not  get  extra  time. 

■  Material  may  not  be  borrowed  during  the  examinations. 

■  Students  may  leave  the  exanmation  room  permanently  after  thirty  minutes  have  elapsed,  but  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  minutes  of  the  examination  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room.  Students 
remaining  until  the  end  of  the  examination  must  cease  work  immediately  when  the  head  proctor 
announces  the  close  of  the  examination  and  must  remain  quietly  seated  until  aU  examination  materi- 
als have  been  collected. 

■  Students  who  become  Dl  during  an  examination  and  are  unable  to  complete  the  examination  must 
report  to  the  Lane  Health  Center  immediately. 

■  Students  must  turn  in  all  examination  materials  before  leaving  the  room  unless  the  instructor  indi- 
cates that  copies  may  be  retained. 

■  With  permission  of  the  instructor,  students  may  submit  a  stamped,  self-addressed  postcard  with 
the  final  examinations  in  order  to  receive  grades  early. 

Each  college  establishes  academic  progression  standards  for  its  own  undergraduate  students.  To 
progress  from  one  academic  year  to  the  next,  students  must  meet  the  minimum  quality-point  aver- 
age(s)  (QPAs)  and  number  of  earned  quarter  hours  required  by  their  college/program.  In  addition, 
many  programs  requii-e  that  specific  courses  be  successfully  completed  to  progress  to  the  next  year. 
Students  who  do  not  make  satisfactory  progress  will  not  graduate  with  their  class  and  may  be  with- 
drawn. For  more  information  about  academic  progression  standards  for  each  college,  program,  or 
major,  please  refer  to  curriculum  guidelines,  which  can  be  foimd  either  in  individual  college  guide- 
books or  in  the  college  sections  of  this  Undergraduate  Catalog,  starting  on  page  26. 

Academic  eligibility  for  participating  in  student  organizations.  AU  students  must  have  a 
minimum  2.0  overall  grade  point  average  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  an  elected  or  appointed  leader- 
ship position  in  any  student  organization. 

Repeating  classes  to  clear  deficiencies.  Students  may,  with  approval,  repeat  a  course  or  take  a 
substitute  course  in  the  full-time  day  program  to  clear  a  deficiency.  The  final  grade  for  this  course 
replaces  the  former  grade.  Students  who  are  repeating  courses  outside  the  full-time  day  program 
to  rjiise  their  quality-point  average  or  to  cleEu:  a  deficiency  must  attain  an  average  of  2.0  in  all 
repeated  work. 
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Graduation  Requirements 


To  be  eligible  to  receive  degrees,  graduating  students  must  clear  all  academic,  financial,  cooperative 
work,  or  disciplinary  deficiencies.  See  individual  programs  for  specific  academic  requirements  for 
graduation. 

Attendance  at  commencement  is  optional.  Information  concerning  commencement  is  mailed  to  all 
graduating  students  during  the  spring  quarter  for  June  graduation  or  summer  quarter  for  September 
graduation. 

Seniors  are  notified  by  mail  if  they  fail  to  qualify  for  their  degrees.  No  special  notice  is  sent  to 
those  who  do  qualify.  Students  who  are  in  doubt  should  call  their  dean's  office.  The  University  has  a 
residency  requirement  of  a  minimum  of  three  full-time  quarters  at  Northeastern  immediately  preced- 
ing graduation. 

Graduation  with  honor  and  selection  as  the  class  marshal  (June  only)  are  reserved  for  students 
who  have  been  registered  at  Northeastern  University  for  at  least  seventy-two  quarter  hours. 


Quality-point  average 


Honor  conferred 


3.25-3.49 
3.50-3.74 
3.75-4.00 


Graduation  with  honor  {cum  laude) 
Graduation  with  high  honor  (magna  cum  laude) 
Graduation  with  highest  honor  (summa  cum,  laude) 
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Course  prerequisites.  Students  are  expected  to  meet  prerequisites  as  Usted  in  the  course  descrip- 
tion of  each  course  in  which  they  enroU.  Grades  of  F,  U,  1,  X,  or  W  in  prerequisite  courses  do  not  nor- 
mally fulfill  requirements.  Exceptions  must  be  authorized  by  the  academic  department  offering  the 
course  and  be  approved  by  the  office  of  the  dean  of  the  student's  college. 

Declaring  majors  and  minors.  Undergraduate  students  generally  declare  their  mtuors  upon 
admission  to  the  Uruversity  or  in  the  spring  quarter  of  their  freshman  year.  Majors  are  described 
under  the  various  schools  and  colleges.  Students  may  earn  a  minor  in  any  undergraduate  discipline 
that  designates  a  minor.  Students  should  declare  their  intent  to  earn  a  minor  as  early  as  possible, 
and  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  by  applying  to  the  minor  department.  During  the  final 
term,  the  department  offering  the  minor  ensiues  that  it  appears  on  the  student's  academic  record 
shortly  after  graduation  by  informing  the  registrar  of  the  completion  of  the  minor. 

Internal  and  external  transfer  students.  To  transfer  to  another  college  within  Northeastern 
University  or  to  change  majors  within  the  same  college,  students  should  contact  the  appropriate 
office  for  their  academic  level.  Freshn^en  and  upperclass  students  should  consult  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  the  college  to  which  they  want  to  transfer.  A  transfer  to  another  coOege  is  not  automatic 
but  is  based  on  a  number  of  factors,  including  academic  achievement  and  avsiilability  of  space. 
Deadlines  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  colleges. 

External  transfer  students  are  those  who  previously  attended  a  college  other  than  full-time  day 
college  at  Northeastern.  At  the  time  of  their  admission,  external  transfers  are  identified  as  either 
freshmen  with  advanced  standing  or  upperclass  transfer  students.  Freshmen  with  advanced  stand- 
ing are  those  accepted  with  less  than  the  equivalent  of  sixteen  quarter  hours  of  transfer  credit.  They 
are  included  in  the  freshman  class  in  quarter  one,  two,  or  three. 

Upperclass  transfer  students  have  been  accepted  into  a  full-time  day  college  with  enough  transfer 
credit  to  enable  them  to  enter  as  sophomores,  middlers,  or  juniors.  Programs  for  upperclass  trans- 
fers are  generally  planned  with  advisers  in  the  offices  of  the  department  and  dean. 

Special  students.  Students  not  regularly  enrolled  in  a  full-time  day  college  may,  in  certain 
instances,  enroll  on  a  quarter-by-quarter  basis  in  some  courses  given  in  those  colleges.  Approvjil  and 
further  information  must  be  obtained  from  the  dean  of  the  college  offering  the  specific  com'se. 

Overload  policies.  Inasmuch  as  withdrawal  from  a  course  can  be  accomplished  up  to  the  eighth 
week,  no  rebate  or  credit  is  granted  when  a  student  voluntarily  drops  a  course.  An  exception  can 
be  made  if  the  withdrawal  takes  place  during  the  first  week,  but  a  student  should  raise  the  issue  at 
that  time. 

Students  who  eru-oU  in  overload  courses  will  be  billed  at  the  overload  rate,  1/16  of  the  tuition  for 
that  quarter,  per  quarter  hour. 

Any  upperclass  student  taking  a  fuU  course  load  may  elect  to  take  an  additional  enrichment 
course  without  charge.  No  credit  is  given  for  this  course.  The  procedure  for  taking  this  com^e  is  as 
follows:  Confer  with  your  dean  or  his  or  her  designee  to  establish  eUgibUity  under  the  conditions 
that  this  course  will  be  a  four-quarter-hour  basic  college  course;  be  the  only  such  tuition-free  course 
permitted  during  the  upperclass  academic  year;  be  in  addition  to  the  normal  course  load  for  the 
quarter;  be  on  a  space-available  basis  on  registration  day,  with  priority  given  to  tuition-paying 
students;  not  contribute  to  fulfilling  degree  requirements  or  to  the  calculation  of  the  quality-point 
average  or  total  earned  hours. 
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Should  you  later  petition  to  have  credits  earned  in  this  course  apply  to  your  degree,  you  must: 
(a)  obtain  the  approval  of  your  dean  or  his  or  her  designee;  (b)  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  current  at  the 
time  of  petition;  and  (c)  complete  the  process  by  May  1  of  your  senior  year.  After  you  and  the  dean 
or  his  or  her  designee  have  filled  out  and  signed  the  necessary  form,  take  the  appropriate  copy  to 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar  no  later  than  the  second  week  of  the  quarter. 

Any  student  who  registers  for  more  quarter  hours  in  a  quarter  than  an  existing  curriculum  allows 
is  liable  for  the  extra  charges. 

Division  conflicts.  Students  who  are  in  the  wrong  division  for  a  given  quarter  will  be  purged  from 
all  preregistered  courses  for  that  quarter  unless  their  division  assignment  is  correct  one  month  prior 
to  the  start  of  that  quarter.  Students  must  contact  their  college  dean's  office  and/or  Cooperative 
Education  to  correct  their  status. 

Dropping  courses.  To  drop  a  course,  students  must  first  obtain  a  course  drop  form  at  the  regis- 
trar's or  college  dean's  office.  Not  attending  a  class  does  not  constitute  withdrawal.  Students  must 
fin  out  the  course  drop  form  and  have  it  signed  by  their  instructor  and  by  a  representative  of  either 
their  college  dean  or  the  department  that  offers  the  course.  After  obtaining  all  required  signatures, 
students  must  return  the  original  copy  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  keep  a  copy  for  themselves. 
Course  withdrawals  are  permitted  tiu-ough  the  third  week  of  the  quarter  without  any  grade  recorded 
on  the  permanent  record.  Course  withdrawals  at  any  time  during  the  fourth  through  the  eighth  week 
of  the  quarter  are  indicated  by  a  W  on  the  record.  After  the  eighth  week,  no  withdrawals  are  accepted 
for  any  reason.  At  this  point,  a  letter  grade  is  posted  on  the  record.  A  faculty  member  may  choose 
not  to  sign  a  course  withdrawal  form  if  the  student  was  involved  in  any  kind  of  academic  dishonesty 
in  the  class. 

Change  of  name.  Report  all  nsmae  changes  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  immediately.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  when  students  marry  and  wish  to  use  a  new  name  on  University  records. 

Change  of  address.  Notify  the  Registrar,  Bursar,  or  Financial  Aid  promptly  of  any  address  change. 
Both  the  permanent  home  address  and  the  local  address  are  needed. 

Transcripts.  To  obtain  an  official  transcript,  students  (and  alumni/ae)  must  send  a  check  in  the 

amount  stipulated  by  the  Office  of  the  Bursar,  mailing  instructions,  and  a  disclosure  waiver,  if  nec- 
essary, to  the  transcript  office  at  117  Hayden  Hall.  To  request  a  transcript  in  person,  fust  obtain  an 
official  receipt  from  the  Office  of  the  Cashier  at  248  Richards  Hall;  then  present  the  receipt  and  a 
valid  photo  ID  at  117  Hayden  Hall.  Telephone  and  fax  requests  are  not  accepted,  and  no  transcripts 
can  be  faxed  from  the  University.  Currently  eruolled  students  can  obtain  unofficial  transcripts  in 
person  from  the  student  information  Idosks  located  around  campus.  Students  not  currently  enrolled 
can  obtain  an  unofficial  transcript  in  person  only  by  presenting  a  valid  photo  ID  at  117  Hayden  Hall. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University.  Students  seeking  to  withdraw  firom  the  University  for  any  rea- 
son should  begin  the  process  at  the  appropriate  office  for  their  academic  level.  Students  should  con- 
tact the  office  of  the  dean  of  their  college.  Students  wisliing  to  transfer  should  consult  the  dean's 
office  for  their  school  or  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

Students  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  University  for  financial,  discipUnary,  academic,  or  health 
reasor\s.  In  the  last  case,  a  committee  wUl  review  the  recommendations  of  the  director  of  heeilth  ser- 
vices to  determine  whether  the  student  should  withdraw.  The  student  has  an  opportunity  to  present 
his  or  her  case  to  the  committee.  Withdrawals  are  made  only  when  it  is  determined  that  the  student 
is  a  danger  to  himself  or  herself  or  to  other  members  of  the  University  community,  or  when  the  stu- 
dent has  demonstrated  behavior  detrimental  to  the  educational  mission  of  the  University. 

Procedures  for  student  leave  of  absence  for  medical  reasons.  After  the  eighth  week  of  the 
qujirter  students  may  withdraw  from  coursework  (leave  of  absence)  only  for  medical  reasons.  A 
student  taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  academic  work  for  medical  reasons  must  contact  the  dean's 
office  of  his  or  her  college.  Medical  reasons  are  considered  to  include  both  physical  and  emotional 
well-being.  A  representative  of  the  dean's  office  will  discuss  the  situation  with  the  student  and  refer 
the  student  to  the  Lane  Health  Center  with  a  petition  form.  The  petition  for  a  medical  leave  of 
absence  must  be  made  prior  to  the  end  of  the  quarter.  The  student's  physician  must  provide  appro- 
priate medical  information  to  the  Lane  Health  Center  physician.  A  student  who  is  on  co-op  when  he 
or  she  needs  a  medical  leave  of  absence  must  contact  the  co-op  coordinator. 

A  medicjil  leave  of  absence  may  be  effective  for  up  to  six  months.  During  this  period  the  student 
maintains  all  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  Northeastern  University  student.  If  the  student  is 
covered  under  the  Northeastern-sponsored  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  insurance,  it  remains  in  effect. 
After  six  months  the  student  must  obtain  re-entry  or  be  withdrawn  from  the  University. 
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When  the  student  is  ready  to  return  to  the  University,  he  or  she  must  again  contact  the  appropriate 
college  representative,  who  in  turn  refers  the  student  to  the  Lane  Health  Center.  The  center  must  be 
provided  with  medicEil  documentation  validating  the  treatment  and  the  student's  fitness  to  return  to 
school.  Strict  confidentiality  is  maintained  in  all  aspects  of  medical  leaves  of  absence.  Exceptions  to 
these  procedures  are  handled  by  the  appropriate  academic  standing  committee. 
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Northeastern  University  is  eager  to  assist  you  in  developing  a  plan  for  financing  a  Northeastern 
education.  Through  a  variety  of  options — financial  aid,  alternative  loans,  Northeastem's  Monthly 
Payment  Plan,  and  your  own  resources — a  plan  can  be  designed  that  will  make  your  education 
costs  affordable. 

Financial  Aid 

For  many  families,  fmancial  aid  is  a  m^or  element  in  making  Northeastern  University  affordable. 
The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Services  provides  a  full  range  of  options  that  help  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  finance  their  educations.  To  take  advantage  of  Northeastem's  financial  aid 
progranis,  freshmen  must  submit  the  FAFSA  and  PROFILE  forms  and  upperclass  students  must  sub- 
mit the  FAFSA  and  NU  Upperclass  Application.  For  more  information,  please  contact  our  Office  of 
Student  Financial  Services  at  617-373-3190. 

Student/Parent  Loans 

In  addition  to  the  federal  loans  that  may  be  on  your  Offer  of  Financial  Assistance,  there  are  addi- 
tional loans  that  can  assist  you  in  financing  your  Northeastern  education.  Federal  PLUS  loans  for 
parents/guardians  are  available  at  competitive  interest  rates;  you  may  borrow  up  to  the  cost  of  your 
education  less  any  financial  aid  or  loans  you  are  receiving.  The  MASSPlan,  a  family  loan  program,  is 
available  to  all  Northeastern  families  (regardless  of  state  of  residence)  once  eligibility  requirements 
are  met.  For  information  about  these  and  additional  borrovidng  options,  please  contact  our  Loan 
Office  at  617-373-3386. 

Northeastem's  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

If  you  are  interested  in  using  a  budget  system  to  pay  for  part  or  all  of  your  costs,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in  Northeastem's  Monthly  Payment  Plan.  This  plan  allows  you  to  pay  in  twelve,  eleven,  ten,  or 
nine  monthly  installments,  depending  on  when  you  eruroU  in  the  payment  plan.  Contact  Academic 
Management  Services  at  1-800-635-0120  or  the  Bursar's  Office  at  617-373-2270  for  further  information. 


Payment  Methods 
and  Due  Dates 


The  following  are  accepted  methods  of  payment. 

■  Check  or  Money  Order  made  payable  to  Northeastern  University. 

■  Mastercard,  Visa,  American  Express,  or  Discover.  Payments  may  be  made  by  calling  our  24-hour 
automated  charge  Une,  617-373-2319  or,  outside  the  (617)  area  code,  1-800-937-4067. 

■  EruroUment  in  Northeastem's  Monthly  Payment  Plan. 

Full  payment  of  tuition,  residence  hall  fees,  and  other  related  charges  are  due  prior  to  the  start  of 
each  academic  quarter.  The  payment  due  dates  are  as  follows. 


Fall  Quarter 

Freshmen 
Upperclass 

Winter  Quarter 

Freshmen  and  Upperclass 

Spring  Quarter 

Freshmen  and  Upperclass 

Summer  Quarter 

Freshmen  and  Upperclass 


August  1 
August  19 

November  25 

February  26 

May  19 


Students  are  responsible  for  the  prompt  payment  of  all  bills.  If  you  have  not  received  a  bill  by  the 
first  week  of  the  quarter,  please  contact  the  Bursar's  Office  and  a  bill  will  be  generated  for  you. 

Any  discrepancies  on  yoxur  bill  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Biursar's  Office  in  writing 
within  thirty  days.  If  there  is  a  billing  problem,  pay  the  undisputed  portion  of  the  bill  to  avoid  any 
additional  late  fees. 

Overloads/Reduced  loads.  Undergraduate  tuition  is  charged  at  a  flat  rate.  Full  tuition  is  based  on 
12  quarter-houis  of  credit;  a  reduced  load  is  processed  when  students  go  below  this  munber.  An 
overload  is  charged  for  amounts  exceeding  the  nomnal  program  load  (this  number  is  not  the  same 
every  quarter  and  varies  by  college/program/year).  Students  registered  full-time  may  register  for  an 
additional  one  quarter-hour  course  without  an  added  chaige. 
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Delinquent  balances.  In  cases  of  student  default  on  tuition  payments,  the  student  is  liable  for  the 
outstanding  tuition  as  well  as  for  all  reasonable  collection  costs  and  any  legal  fees  incurred  by  the 
University  during  the  collection  process.  Accounts  may  be  subject  to  monthly  interest  charges. 
Transcripts  and  other  academic  records  will  not  be  released  until  all  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  University  have  been  met. 


Tuition,  Room,  Board, 
and  Fees  Per  Quarter 
1997-1998  Academic  Year 


At  Northeastern  University,  the  academic  year  consists  of  four  quarters.  Full-time  freshmen  spend 
three  quarters  in  classes  and  a  summer  term  on  co-op  or  on  vacation.  Full-time  upperclass  students 
typically  spend  two  quarters  in  classes  and  two  quarters  on  co-op. 

The  total  costs  for  students  living  in  our  residence  halls  and  enrolled  in  the  19-meal  plan 
are  as  follows: 

Upperclass 

$7,015.00 

50.00 

13.50 

577.50 

$15.00 
1,450.00* 
1,290.00 
10,411.00 

Total  annual  cost  $25,353.00  $20,244.50 

(Freshmen:  three  quarters  in  school;  upperclass:  two  quarters  in  school) 
*Rates  vary  depending  on  occupancy  and  assignment.  See  Room  and  Board. 

The  total  costs  for  commuting  students  are  as  follows: 

Tuition  and  fees  per  quarter Freshman 


Tuition  and  fees  per  quarter 

Freshman 

Tuition 

$5,440.00 

Student  center  fee 

50.00 

Student  activities  fee 

13.50 

Health  service  fee 

577.50 

Room,  board,  and  fees  per  quarter 

Residence  activity  fee 

$15.00 

Housing 

1,450.00* 

Nineteen-meal  plan 

1,290.00 

Total  cost  per  quarter 

8,836.00 

Upperclass 


Tuition  $5,440.00  $7,015.00 

Student  center  fee  50.00  ,                   50.00 

Student  activities  fee  13.50  13.50 

Health  service  fee  577.50*  577.50* 

Total  cost  per  quarter  ^                                 6,081.00  7,656.50 

Total  annual  cost  $17,088.00  $14,735.50 

(Freshmen:  three  quarters  in  school;  upperclass:  two  quarters  in  school) 
*Students  may  waive  health  service.  See  university  health  insurance. 

hi  addition  to  the  expenses  itemized  above,  famiUes  should  plan  on  the  normal  costs  of  Uving  that 
students  incur  for  transportation,  books,  and  personal  expenses.  These  vary  widely  depending  upon 
such  things  as  Mfestyle  and  distance  from  home,  but  for  the  purpose  of  approximating  a  student 
budget,  the  University  estimates  these  items  at  $2,250/year  for  residents  and  $l,890/year  for 
commuting  students. 

Tuition  rates,  room  and  board  charges,  and  fees  are  subject  to  revision  by  the  board  of  trustees 
at  any  time. 

The  following  fees  are  required  of  all  students. 

Application  fee.  This  nonrefundable  $50  fee  must  accompany  an  application  for  admission. 

Tuition  deposit.  A  noru'efundable  tuition  deposit  of  $200,  which  is  appUcable  towards  the  first 
quarter's  tuition,  is  due  by  May  1  from  aU  students  entering  in  September.  Students  entering  at  other 
times  of  the  year  should  note  the  required  deposit  date  on  their  letter  of  acceptance. 

Summer  orientation  fees.  Summer  orientation  registration  materials  will  be  mailed  to  incoming 
students  who  have  paid  their  tuition  deposit.  The  sununer  orientation  is  a  mandatory  program  for  aU 
new  and  transfer  students  enrolled  in  classes  for  the  fall  quarter.  A  nonrefundable  fee  must  accom- 
pany the  student  registration  for  summer  orientation.  This  fee  covers  all  program  materials,  meals, 
and  housing.  The  fee  is  $140  for  new  students  and  $115  for  transfers.  Session  changes  once  assigned 
wiU  increase  the  fee  by  $10  to  cover  related  administrative  costs.  Students  should  contact  the  Office 
of  New  Student  Orientation  and  Commuter  Services  if  they  wish  to  make  payment  arrangements  for 
their  summer  orientation  fee.  Each  parent  or  family  member  who  will  attend  the  parents/family  sum- 
mer orientation  program  must  also  include  the  nonrefundable  fee  of  $115  with  his  or  her  registration. 

Student  services  fee.  Students  pay  a  $50  quarterly  student  center  fee  to  support  the  Curry  Student 
Center  and  a  $13.50  quarterly  student  activities  fee  to  support  student  clubs. 
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Photo-identification  card.  This  card  is  issued  to  new  full-time  students  at  orientation  and 
registration.  Students  must  have  a  properly  validated  card  to  use  most  Uruversity  facilities.  A 
replacement  card  costs  $5. 

University  health  insurance.  The  University  provides  hospital  insurance  for  all  students  who 
have  matriculated,  are  carrying  a  course  load  of  nine  credits  or  more,  or  who  are  in  a  full-time 
program.  This  program  is  mandated  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Students  who  are  covered  under  a  comparable  hospital  insurance  plan  may  waive  the  University- 
offered  insurance  program  by  filing  a  waiver  available  at  the  Bursar's  Office.  Deadlines  for  waiving 
are  applicable.  A  waiver  form  must  be  completed  annually  at  the  start  of  each  academic  year. 

Sports  pass  fee.  This  $45  fee  ($25  if  student  begins  classes  in  winter  quarter)  allows  students  to 
attend  all  regular  home  games  without  additional  charges. 

Other  fees  may  include  the  following: 

Housing  pre-payment.  New  students  seeking  on-campus  housing  must  submit  a  nonrefundable 
$400  pre-payment  along  with  a  completed  housing  application  form  to  complete  the  housing  applica- 
tion process.  The  upperclass  housing  pre-payment  is  $200  for  one  quarter  or  $150  per  quarter  for 
two  or  more  quarters. 

Residence  hall  activities  fee.  AH  students  living  in  the  residence  hall  system  pay  a  quarterly  $15 
fee  for  activities  sponsored  by  the  Residence  Student  Association. 

Late  fees.  All  accounts  not  paid  in  fuU  by  the  indicated  due  dates  will  be  subject  to  a  late  fee  of 

$200. 

International  student  fee.  A  one-time  fee  of  $200  is  charged  to  new  undergraduate  international 
students,  payable  after  their  acceptance  at  Northeastern  University.  The  fee  supports  services  avail- 
able at  the  Intemational  Student  Office. 

Laboratory  fees.  Students  taking  laboratory  courses  will  be  charged  for  laboratory  cards.  The  lab- 
oratory card  fee  will  be  applied  to  the  tuition  bUl.  Rates  for  the  laboratory  cards  are  as  follows: 

Arts  and  Crafts  Laboratory 
Arts  Studio  Laboratory 
Biology  Laboratory 
Chemistry  Laboratory 
Computer  Graphics  Laboratory 
EMT/Paramedic  Laboratory 

Liability  insurance.  Liability  insurance  must  be  carried  by  students  as  required  by  the  academic 
program.  This  fee  of  $18  is  charged  once  per  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  quarter,  all  entering  freshmen  living  in  University  residence  halls  will  be 
billed  for  the  nineteen  meals  per  week  option  ($1,290).  Once  on  campus,  freshmen  may  select  either 
a  ten  or  fifteen  meal  plan  option. 
Retunung  upperclass  students  must  apply  for  housing  each  quarter. 


$25 

Film  Courses  Laboratory 

$30 

$35 

Media  Studio  Laboratory 

$35 

$50 

Medical  Laboratory/Science 

$65 

Laboratory 

$35 

$50 

Photography  Laboratory 

$50 

$25 

Radiology  Laboratory 

$25 

Standard  Residences  (per  quarter) 


Residence  Halls 


Single 


Double 


Triple 


Kerr 

Light 

Melvin 

Smith 

Speare 

Stetson 

White  Hall 


$1,650 
$1,650 
$1,650 
$1,650 
$1,650 
$1,650 
$1,650 


$1,450 
$1,450 
$1,450 
$1,450 
$1,450 
$1,450 
$1,450 


$1,325 
$1,325 
$1,325 

$1,035 


Suites 


Single 


Double 


Triple 


Kermedy  HaU 
153  Hemenway 


$1,650 


$1,450 
$1,450 


$1,035 
$1,325 


Apartments 


5  Bed/dbl 


6  Bed/dbl 


8  Bed/dbl 


Loftman  Hall 


$1,620 


$1,585 


$1,500 
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Apartments 

Single 

Double 

Triple 

Quad 

Burstein  Hsill 

$1,975 

$1,580 

$1,350 

$1,325 

Rubenstein  Hall 

$1,975 

$1,580 

$1,350 

$1,325 

319  Huntington 

$2,025 

$1,300 

$1,440 

$1,060 

337  Huntington 

$2,025 

$1,600 

$1,440 

$1,060 

St.  Stephens  St. 

Apartments 

$2,025 

$1,580 

$1,440 

$1,350 

WUlisHaD 

$1,550/$1,750* 

*Non-renovated  apartments 

The  rates  listed  above  are  for  standard  room  accommodations  only.  Rates  can  vary  based  upon 
ac^justed  capacities  and  room  size  or  occupancy. 

Freshman  residence  termination  fee.  Students  who  sign  the  Ucense  agreement  are  required  to 
live  on  campus  for  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Students  who  fall  to  honor  their  agreement  will  be 
subject  to  a  termination  fee  of  50  percent  of  subsequent  quarters  room  charge. 

Other  residence  rate  adjustments.  Students  who  terminate  their  license  agreements  before  the 
third  quarter,  either  volvmtarily  or  involuntarily,  will  be  assessed  charges  as  outlined  in  the 
Residence  Hall  and  Dining  License  Agreement. 

Residence  rate  ac^justments  may  be  made  provided  specific  conditions  are  met  amd  a  housing  with- 
drawal form  has  been  filed  with  Residence  Life  Office.  Details  regarding  these  conditions  may  be 
fotmd  in  the  Residence  Hall  and  Dining  License  Agreement. 

FYeshmen  and  transfer  students  should  refer  to  the  Residence  Hall  and  Dining  License  Agreement 
for  specific  rate  ac^justment  information. 

The  standard  adjustment  rates  for  upperclass  and  upperclass  graduate  students  are: 

During  the  first  week  75  percent  credit 

During  the  second  week  50  percent  credit 

During  the  third  week  25  percent  credit 

After  the  third  week  no  credit 

University  Dining  Service 

AH  students  who  live  in  traditional  University  residence  halls  and  suites  are  required  to  participate 
in  the  food  plan  run  by  University  Dining  Service. 


Meals  per  week 

Cost  per  quarter 

19 

$1,290 

15 

$1,165 

10 

$1,050 

5 

$   520    upperclass  only 

Husky  account.  Students  may  deposit  funds  into  a  dining  plan,  which  allows  them  to  "drawdown" 
from  the  account  to  purchase  food  or  other  items  available  at  specific  locations  throughout  the  cam- 
pus. Contact  the  Husky  Card  office  at  617-373-8322  for  additional  information. 
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University-Wide  Programs 


The  University  invites  qualified  students  in  each  of  its  colleges  to  participate  in  a  comprehensive 
honors  program  designed  to  foster  high  intellectual  development  and  achievements.  Based  on  crite- 
ria established  by  an  individual  college  for  its  own  m^ors,  students  are  invited  into  the  program  as 
entering  freshmen  or  as  entering  sophomores  (based  on  Northeastern  freshman-year  grades).  Other 
students  may  be  recommended  or  express  interest  on  tlieir  own  at  later  points  in  their  undergradu- 
ate careers. 

Special  limited-enrollment  sections  of  many  first-  and  second-year  courses  are  offered  for  honors 
students.  Honors  seminars  on  interdisciplinary  subjects  are  open  to  honors  students.  Junior/senior 
honors  projects  or  courses  are  required  of  students  in  the  program. 

Honors  and  standard  sections  of  courses  are  usually  equivalent  in  terms  of  satisfying  degree 
requirements  and  are  distinguished  by  course  number.  For  exjimple,  the  honors  section  of  ECN  1115 
is  ECN  1715;  for  PHL  1 100  it  is  PHL  1700.  An  updated  list  of  offerings  is  available  in  the  honors  pro- 
gram office  and  also  appears  in  the  registrar's  course  listings. 

There  are  two  other  types  of  honors  courses.  Honors  ivithin  a  standard  course  are  activity  courses 
that  allow  students  to  substitute  special  work  for  some  of  the  stemdard  assignments  within  the 
course.  Honors  outside  a  standard  course  are  adjunct  courses  that  carry  an  additional  one  quarter- 
hour  credit  so  that  students  receive  two  grades:  one  in  the  standard  course  and  one  in  the  honors 
acUunct.  This  one  quarter-hour  course  may  be  taken  only  with  another  standard  course  and  repre- 
sents the  enriched  work  that  makes  the  entire  five  quarter-hour  honors  course.  Activity  and  adjunct 
courses  only  appear  on  the  listing  in  the  honors  program  office.  Because  they  do  not  carry  separate 
numbers,  activity  and  adjunct  courses  do  not  appear  as  honors-level  in  the  registrar's  course  list- 
ings. Honors  courses  may  be  taken  as  a  free  overload.  Criteria  for  free  overloads  are  available  in  the 
honors  program  office. 

The  honors  program  also  sponsors  extracurricular  cultural  and  recreational  activities.  Students 
may  choose  special  honors  housing  in  115-119  Hemenway  Street  and/or  use  the  honors  lounge, 
study  room,  and  computer  room  in  1  Nightingale  Hall. 

For  more  information  on  honors  courses,  on  how  to  qualify  to  take  courses,  and  on  other  aspects 
of  the  program,  contact  the  honors  program  at  617-373-2333  or  drop  by  1  Nightingale  HaU. 

For  academic  credentials  to  be  considered  for  the  following  scholarships,  a  completed  admissions 
appUcation  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  January  1  preceding  Fall  enrollment. 

Ambassador  Award.  The  University  offers  five  half-tuition  scholarships  for  exceptional  academic 
achievement  to  non-U.S.  citizens  for  the  freshman  year  (September  through  June).  The  Ambassador 
Awards  are  given  to  freshmen  eruroUed  in  a  full-time  day  academic  program  and  are  not  renewable. 

Boston  Youth  Leadership  Award.  Award:  $6,500  grant  for  campus  room  and  board.  Awards  are 
renewable  for  recipients  who  maintain  normal  progress  toward  their  degree  with  a  minimum  grade- 
point  average  of  3.0.  Eligibility:  Applicants  for  fall  ft'eshman  admission  to  Northeastern  University 
who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  community  leadership  and  service  and  who  wiU  graduate  in  the 
top  quarter  of  their  class  at  a  Boston  public,  private,  or  parochial  school.  Awardees  must  reside  on 
campus  and  follow  procedures  to  receive  state  smd/or  federal  education  grants  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled. 

Carl  S.  Ell  Scholarship.  Aivard:  Full  tuition,  room,  and  board  (based  on  double  occupancy). 
Awards  are  renewable  for  recipients  who  maintain  normal  progress  toward  their  degree  with  a 
minimum  grade-point  average  of  3.25.  Eligibility:  Applicants  for  fall  freshman  admission  to 
Northeastern  University  who  wLl  graduate  from  high  school  in  the  top  5  percent  of  their  graduating 
class  with  a  combined  math  and  verbal  score  of  1250  or  Wgher  on  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test 
(SAT).  Awardees  must  reside  on  campus,  maintain  enrollment  in  the  Honors  Program,  and  follow 
procedures  to  receive  state  and/or  federal  education  grants  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 

Northeastern  University  Merit  Scholarship.  Aivard:  FuU  tuition  scholarship  plus  $2,000  for 
campus  room  and  board.  Awards  are  renewable  for  recipients  who  maintain  normal  progress 
toward  their  degree  with  a  mirumum  grade  point  average  of  3.25.  Eligibility:  Awards  guaranteed  to 
National  Merit  Scholarship  program  finalists  and  semi-fmalists  who  reside  in  the  six  New  England 
states,  graduate  in  the  top  15  percent  of  their  high  school  class,  and  complete  the  financial  aid  and 
admission  application  process  by  stated  deadlines.  Awardees  must  reside  on  campus  and  follow 
procedures  to  receive  state  and/or  federal  education  grants  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 

Ralph  J.  Bunche  Scholarship.  Award:  FuU  tuition,  room,  and  board  (based  on  double  occu- 
pancy). Awards  are  renewable  for  recipients  who  maintain  normal  progress  toward  their  degree 
with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.00.  Eligibility:  AppUcants  for  fall  freshman  admission  to 
Northeastern  University  who  are  African  American  and  who  will  graduate  from  high  school  in  the 
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top  10  percent  of  their  graduating  class  with  a  combined  math  and  verbal  score  of  1 150  or  liigher  on 
the  SAT.  Awardees  must  reside  on  campus  and  follow  procedures  to  receive  state  and/or  federal 
education  grants  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 

Reggie  Lewis  Memorial  Scholarship.  Award:  Full  tuition  scholarship  plus  $2,000  cEimpus  room 
and  board  grant.  Awards  are  renewable  for  recipients  who  maintain  normal  progress  toward  their 
degree  with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.00.  Eligibility:  Applicants  for  fall  freshman  admis- 
sion to  Northeastern  University  who  are  members  of  a  federally  designated  ethnic  minority  group 
and  violl  graduate  from  high  school  in  the  top  20  percent  of  their  graduating  class  with  a  combined 
math  and  verbal  score  of  1150  or  higher  on  the  SAT.  Awardees  must  reside  on  campus  and  foUow 
procedures  to  receive  state  and/or  federal  education  grants  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 

Compensatory  courses  in  English  and  mathematics  are  for  freshman  native  speakers  of  English 
whose  reading,  vmting,  and/or  mathematical  sldlls  need  strengthening. 

The  University  uses  one  or  more  of  three  criteria  to  determine  which  freshmen  participate  in  the 
compensatory  programs:  pre-coUege  academic  credentials,  tests  administered  during  orientation 
week,  or  performance  in  ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1. 

In  general,  the  program  consists  of  five  courses,  each  offering  four  hours  of  credit.  The  courses 
must  fit  into  the  following  sequences. 


FaU* 

MTH  1000 

Mathematical  PreUminaries  1 

ENG  1110 

Freshman  EngUsh  It 

or 

ENG  1013 

Fundamentals  of  English  1 

Winter* 

MTH  1010 

Mathematical  Preliminaries  2 

ENG  nil 

Freshman  English  2 

Please  note  that  successful  completion  of  Mathematical  Preliminaries  1  and  2  is  a  prerequisite  for: 
MTH  1101,  MTH  1106,  MTH  1107,  and  MTH  1108  Nonbusiness  mathematics 

sequence;  and 
MTH  1113  and  MTH  1 1 14  Business  mathematics 

sequence 
A  passing  letter  grade  in  Freshman  English  1  or  Intensive  Writing  is  a  prerequisite  for: 
ENG  1 1 1 1  Freshman  EngUsh  2 

*The  same  sequence  is  offered  winter/spring  for  students  who  enter  in  January. 

tStudents  whose  work  in  this  course  is  unacceptable  for  success  in  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2,  will  receive  a  grade  of 

U  and  must  repeat  ENG  U 10. 

Schedule  for  Continuation  of      Acceptance  for  credit  is  determined  by  the  faculties  of  the  individual  colleges  and  is  therefore  sub- 
Compensatory  Programming       ject  to  change.  The  chart  below  outlines  policies  on  compensatory  courses.  Asterisked  (*)  courses 

are  graded  pass/faL  and  therefore  are  not  included  in  the  student's  quality-point  average.  A  yes  des- 
ignates acceptance  for  credit,  a  no  designates  non-acceptance,  and  an  n/a,  not  apphcable. 


English  1 

EngUsh  2 

Preliminaries  1* 

■  Preliminaries  2* 

(ENG  1110/1013) 

(ENG  1110/1111) 

(MTH  1000) 

(MTH  1010) 

Arts  and  Sciences 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Business 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Administration 

Computer  Science' 

yes 

yes 

n/a 

n/a 

Criminal  Justice 

yes 

yes 

yes" 

yes^ 

Engineering' 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Engineering 

yes 

yes 

n/a 

n/a 

Technology 

Nursing 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

Pharmacy  and 

yes^ 

yes 

no 

no 

Heeilth  Sciences 

iThis  college  offers  MTH  1120  and  MTH  1121,  a  course  sequence  in  college  calculus  with  algebra  and  trigonometry,  to 
students  who  test  deficient  in  mathematics.  The  sequence  involves  extra  work  in  algebra  and  trigonometry  and  covers  the 
same  material  as  the  regular  freshman  calculus  sequences. 

2Students  whose  diagnostic  examinations  suggest  a  need  for  basic  mathematics  may  elect  MTH  1000  or  MTH  1010  to  pre- 
pare for  MTH  1106,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics. 

3This  college  will  accept  ENG  1110  for  credit  only  with  a  letter  grade.  Students  who  complete  English  courses  must  still 
take  a  four-credit  English  elective. 
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ROTC,  Military  Officers' 
Training  Program 


Army 


Air  Force 


The  Department  of  Military  Science  offers  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  program. 
The  goal  of  ROTC  is  to  develop  men  and  women  with  leadership  potential  sind  prepare  them  for  an 
officer's  commission  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  The  curriculum  teaches  principles 
of  personnel  management  and  seeks  to  develop  leadership  traits  such  as  teamwork,  ready  accep- 
tance of  responsibility,  the  desire  to  achieve,  self-confidence,  and  discipline. 

The  Army  ROTC  program  is  conducted  at  Northeastern.  The  Air  Force  and  Navy  ROTC  programs 
are  conducted  at  Boston  University.  For  more  information,  write  or  call  the  Department  of  Military 
Science,  430  Parker  Building,  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  MA  02115,  617-373-2372. 

Richard  W.  Lacroix,  Lt.  Col.,  U.S.  Army,  MS,  Professor  and  Chair, 

Department  of  Military  Science 

Assistant  Professors 

William  J.  Callahan,  M^.,  MA 
Kerry  M.  Granfield,  Capt.,  BA 
Stephen  E.  Herring,  Capt.,  BA 

Completion  of  the  program  can  lead  to  an  officer's  commission  in  the  United  States  Army,  Army 
National  Guard,  or  United  States  Army  Reserve. 

The  program  consists  of  the  basic  course  (freshman  and  sophomore  years)  and  the  advanced 
course  (middler,  junior,  and  senior  years).  It  does  not  conflict  with  co-op  schedules. 

Em-oUment  in  the  basic  course  is  voluntary  and  is  open  to  £ill  full-time  students  who  are  United 
States  citizens.  Students  in  the  basic  course  do  not  incur  a  military  obligation. 

The  advanced  course  is  open  to  all  qualified  students  who  meet  these  prerequisites:  completion  of 
the  basic  course  (or  approved  equivalent),  or  prior  honorable  miUtary  service;  physical  aptitude  and 
medical  requirements;  and  age  requirements.  Advanced  course  students  receive  a  $150-per-month 
stipend  while  in  school.  They  are  also  paid  for  the  six-week  advanced  camp  they  normsilly  attend 
between  their  junior  and  senior  years.  Uniforms  are  issued  to  cadets  without  cost  except  for  a 
refundable  uniform  deposit. 

Full-time  students  meeting  specific  requirements  may  apply  for  scholarships  covering  their  last 
four,  three,  or  two  academic  years.  These  are  merit-based  scholarships,  and  a  student's  earnings 
during  cooperative  work  periods  do  not  reduce  scholarship  payments.  The  Army  ROTC  scholarship 
program  is  a  tiered  system,  offering  $12,800,  $9,000,  $5,000,  and  $3,000  scholarships.  Scholarship 
students  also  receive  allowances  for  textbooks  and  a  $150-per-month  stipend  while  in  school. 

Transfer  students,  whether  or  not  previously  enrolled  in  ROTC,  are  welcomed  to  join  the  program. 
They  should  contact  the  Department  of  Military  Science  concerning  their  options  for  program 
enrollment.  Honorably  discharged  veterans  (enlisted)  are  a  vital  part  of  our  cadet  corps  and  wiU 
receive  special  consideration  for  ROTC  eru'ollment. 

Department  of  Aerospace  Studies,  Boston  University 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (AFROTC)  program  offers  students  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a  commission  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The  student  is  commissioned  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant upon  completion  of  both  the  aerospace  studies  (AS)  curriculum  and  the  requirements  for  an 
undergraduate  or  graduate  degree.  AFROTC  classes  and  leadership  laboratories  are  conducted  on 
the  Boston  University  campus.  For  more  information,  write  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies, 
Boston  University,  118  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  MA  02215-1501,  or  call  617-353-4705. 

The  AFROTC  program  offers  a  four-year  and  a  two-year  program.  Undergraduates  may  join  the 
four-year  AFROTC  program  by  registeiing  for  the  appropriate  aerospace  studies  classes.  Students 
from  all  academic  disciphnes,  including  five-year  co-op,  may  register.  Preferred  entry  is  the  first 
quarter  of  the  first  year,  although  students  may  enter  as  late  as  November  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Academic  coursework  focuses  on  the  functions  and  organizations  of  the  Air  Force,  military  history 
with  am  emphasis  on  the  use  of  airpower,  management  techniques,  and  international  relations  and 
the  impact  policies  have  on  the  defense  establishment.  In  addition,  weekly  leadership  laboratories 
introduce  students  to  Air  Force  customs  and  leadership  skills.  The  Air  Force  uniform  and  AFROTC 
books  are  provided  to  the  student  free  of  charge  except  for  a  refundable  uniform  deposit. 

Pjirticipation  in  AFROTC  by  nonscholarship  students  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year 
program  carries  no  commitment  to  serve  in  the  Air  Force.  The  nonflying  commissioned  graduate 
incurs  a  four-year  active  duty  service  commitment.  Navigators  incur  a  six-year  post-training  commit- 
ment, and  pilots  incur  an  eight-year  post-training  commitment. 

For  entry  into  the  two-year  program  students  must  have  at  least  six  remaining  academic  quarters 
of  undergraduate  or  graduate  study,  meet  Air  Force  physical  standards,  be  of  good  moral  character, 
and  successfully  complete  a  six-week  field  training  encampment  during  the  summer  before  the  start 
of  the  junior  year.  Prospective  two-year  program  members  should  contact  the  University  AFROTC 
detachment  no  later  than  December  of  the  sophomore  year. 
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Two  scholarsliip  programs  are  available.  High  school  seniors  may  apply  for  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Program  before  December  1  of  their  senior  year  through  their  academic  advisers  or  a  local  Air 
Force  recruiter.  The  Scholarsliip  Actions  Program  is  available  to  college  freshmen  and  sophomore 
students.  Students  who  attend  AFROTC  classes  in  the  fall  quarter  of  their  freshman  year  are  eUgible 
for  two-  or  three-year  scholarships;  others  are  eUgible  for  two-yesir  scholarships. 


Navy  Nursing  Program  Michael  L.  McHugh,  Capt.,  U.S.  Navy,  MS,  Professor  and  Chair, 

Department  of  Naval  Science,  Boston  University 


The  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (NROTC)  Nurse  program  provides  an  opportunity  for 
a  commission  as  a  naval  officer  in  the  Nurse  Corps.  Nursing  students  at  Northeastern  may  enroll 
in  the  NROTC  Nurse  program  with  the  Department  of  Naval  Science  at  Boston  University. 

Nursing  students  wishing  to  contact  NROTC  should  write  to  or  call  the  ofiice  of  the  Commanding 
Officer,  NROTC  Unit,  Boston  University,  116  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  MA  02215-1796,  617-353-2535. 

NROTC  has  two  basic  programs:  the  scholarship  program  and  the  college  program.  The  scholar- 
ship program  provides  full  tuition,  uniforms,  books  and  fees,  and  a  $150  per  month  stipend  for  four 
or  two  years  of  instruction  at  Northeastern  University.  These  scholarships  are  granted  as  a  result  of 
annual  nationwide  competition.  The  college  program  provides  students  with  naval  science  texts, 
uniforms,  and  a  $150  per  month  stipend  during  the  last  two  academic  years.  Scholarships  may  be 
awarded  to  selected  applicants  who  have  been  active  in  the  college  program  for  at  least  one  semes- 
ter. AppUcations  for  the  college  program  are  made  through  the  Department  of  Naval  Science  at 
Boston  University. 

A  two-year  program  is  available  for  sophomores  or  middlers  who  do  not  join  NROTC  by  the  start 
of  their  sophomore  year.  Both  scholarship  and  college  program  options  are  available;  selection  for 
this  program  takes  place  in  the  spring,  and  all  applications  must  be  submitted  by  late  February  of 
the  sophomore  year. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Naval  ROTC  program,  students  must  meet  citizenship,  age,  £ind  physical  fit- 
ness requirements  and  be  enrolled  in  a  program  leading  to  a  nursing  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  NROTC  program  requires  completion  of  both  the  academic  m^or,  including  three  quarters  of 
English  composition,  and  the  naval  science  curriculum;  participation  in  leadersliip  laboratories  (two 
hours  a  week  during  the  school  year);  and  indoctrination  tours  conducted  at  Navy/Marine  Corps 
facilities. 

The  NROTC  Nurse  program  also  requires  some  professional  training,  depending  on  the  program 
and  the  time  of  entry.  This  training  occurs  during  summer  "cruises"  of  four  to  six  weeks  each  for 
scholarship  students,  and  one  "cruise"  of  four  to  six  weeks  for  college  program  students. 

Upon  graduation  and  completion  of  NROTC  requirements,  scholarship  students  are  obligated  to 
serve  on  active  duty  for  four  years,  college-program  students  for  three  years. 
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About  Sample  Curricula 


Middler-Year  Writing 
Requirement 


Each  major  description  includes  a  sample  of  the  cuiTiculum  a  student  might  foUow  to  meet  degree 
requii-ements.  These  sample  ciuricula  are  for  general  information.  Course  requirements,  elective 
course  distribution,  and  achievement  levels  vary  from  progrjim  to  program,  and  even  class  to  class. 
Consult  with  your  acadeniic  advising  office,  listed  below,  to  make  certain  you  have  all  the  necessary 
resources  before  plarming  your  own  curriculum. 

Alternative  Freshman-Year  Program  249  Ryder 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dean's  Office  400  Meserve 

Acadeniic  Program  Offices  African-American  Studies  1.32  Nightingale 

American  Sign  Language- 
English  Interpreting  276  Holmes 
Anthropology  501  Holmes 
Art  and  Architecture  239  Ryder 
Behavioral  Neuroscience  125  Nightingale 
Biochemistry  414  Mugar 
Biology  414  Mugar 
Chemistry  102  Hurtig 
Communication  Studies  147  Meserve 
Economics  301  Lake 
Education  54  Lake 
English  406  Hobnes 
Geology/Enviroimiental  Geology   14  Holmes 
History  249  Meserve 
Human  Services  210  Lake 
International  Affairs  303  Meserve 
JoumaUsm  102  Lake 
linguistics  565  Holmes 
Mathematics  567  Lake 
Modem  Languages  360  Holmes 
Music  351  Ryder 
Philosophy  and  Religion  103  Meserve 
Physics/Applied  Physics  111  Dana 
Political  Science  303  Meserve 
Psychology  125  Nightingale 
Sociology  500  Holmes 
Theatre  337  Ryder 
Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences  206  Mugar 
College  of  Business  Administration  250  Dodge 
College  of  Computer  Science  161  CulUnane 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  400  Churchill 
College  of  Engineering  220  Snell 
College  of  Nursing  102  Robinson 
School  of  Engineering  Technology  120  Snell 

Special  note.  In  assessing  quarter  weights  for  courses,  one  quarter-hour  of  credit  is  equal  to  50  min- 
utes of  ir\struction  per  week,  plus  two  hours  of  preparation. 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar,  120  Hayden  Hall,  maintains  all  quarter-hour  weights  for  courses.  In  the 
event  of  error  in  any  publication,  the  academic  record  will  reflect  the  correct  quarter-hours  applica- 
ble to  any  degree  requirement. 

Some  course  titles  change,  while  the  course  number  remains  the  same.  Students  must  be  sure  not 
to  register  for  a  course  they  have  already  taken. 

AU  middlers  (that  is,  students  who  have  earned  80+  quarter  hours  including  non  co-op  students) 
must  complete  this  graduation  requirement  at  Northeastern.  The  requirement  should  preferably  be 
completed  before  students  accrue  144  quarter  horns.  Successful  completion  of  Freshman  English  is 
a  prerequisite  to  the  MYWR.  Students  fulfill  the  Middler-Year  Writing  Requirement  in  one  of  two 
ways,  depending  on  the  requirements  of  their  college:  1)  complete  a  four  quarter-hour  MYWR  course 
with  a  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  better;  or  2)  pass  a  one  quarter-hour  Writing  Workshop  (pass/faU).  No 
transferred  course  from  another  uiuversity  or  University  College  may  satisfy  this  requirement. 

This  University  requirement  is  designed  to  help  students  improve  their  writing  for  mjyor  courses 
and  in  their  workplaces.  The  eight  courses  are  therefore  interdisciplinary  so  that  students  may  write 
in  subjects  related  to  their  m^or.  For  additional  information,  students  may  contact  the  English 
department,  406  Holmes  Hall,  617-373-2512. 
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Diversity  Requirement 


The  Academic  Common 
Experience 


Intermediate  Writing 

Writing  for  the  Professions:  Business  Administration 

Writing  for  tlie  Professions:  Criminal  Justice 

Technical  Writing 

Writing  Workshop  specified  for  mayor 

Writing  for  the  Health  Professions 

Advanced  Writing 

Technical  Writing  2 


ENG  1350 
ENG  1381 
ENG  1382 
ENG  1125 
ENG  1340 
ENG  1380 
ENG  1352 
ENG  1370 


Colleges  have  specific  guidelines  and  schedules  for  options  that  apply  to  majors.  Students  should 
consult  their  dean's  office  or  adviser  for  guidelines.  The  following  colleges  recommend  these  MYWR 
courses. 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences  (PAH) 

College  of  Business  Admiiustration 

College  of  Computer  Science 

College  of  Criminal  Justice 

College  of  Engineering  (ENG'G) 

School  of  Engineering  Technology  (ENG'G) 

College  of  Nursing 


ENG  1350 

ENG  1350  or  ENG  1340 

ENG  1381 

ENG  1125 

ENG  1382 

ENG  1125  or  ENG  1340 

ENG  1340 

ENG  1380 


In  1995  the  Student  Government  Association  proposed  to  the  Faculty  Senate  that  a  diversity  require- 
ment become  part  of  the  curriculum  for  every  student  at  the  University,  and  the  Faculty  Senate 
adopted  this  proposal.  Northeastern  University  requires  all  students  to  complete  before  graduation 
three  or  more  credits  or  to  participate  in  a  program  (including  but  not  limited  to  overseas  co-op, 
study  abroad,  and  involvement  in  student  activities  and  diversity  training)  deemed  as  satisfying  the 
diversity  requirement.  Each  college  has  developed  its  own  program  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 
Please  consult  your  college  for  the  details  of  its  program. 

Formally  approved  by  the  Northeastern  faculty  in  1995,  an  initiative  known  as  the  Academic 
Common  Experience  will  be  integrated  into  all  programs  of  study  over  the  next  several  years. 
Under  the  initiative,  curricula  will  be  reviewed  and  revised  with  the  goal  of  helping  all  Northeastern 
undergraduates  achieve  certain  skills,  competencies,  and  understandings  during  their  years  at 
the  University. 

The  Academic  Common  Experience  encourages  the  development  of  communication  skills, 
critical  and  creative  thinking,  information  literacy,  and  interpersonal  skills.  It  also  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  developing  historical,  ethical,  aesthetic,  and  personal  perspectives,  and  of  under- 
standing the  contexts  provided  by  the  natural,  social,  and  cultural  worlds  (including  a  multicultural 
understanding). 

In  addition,  it  seeks  to  train  students  to  make  logical  connections,  between  theoretical  and  applied 
knowledge,  for  instance,  or  between  academic  study  and  the  world  of  work. 

A  complete  description  of  the  Academic  Common  Experience  is  available  through  the  Student 
Government  Association. 
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Undergraduate  Degrees 


College  of  Arts 

Baihelor  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Majors 

African-American  Studies 

Environmental  Geology 

Philosophy 

Concentrations 

Cultural  Studies 

Environmental  Geology 

Philosophy 

Minors 

Historical  Studies 

Religious  Studies 

Social/Behavioral  Studies 

Geology 

African-American  Studies 

Geology 

Physics 

Physics 

American  Sign  T,anguage- 

History 

English  Interpreting' 

History 

Political  Science 

Law  and  Legal  Issues 

Anthropology 

Human  Services 

PubUc  Administration 

Anthropology 

Human  Services 

Political  Science 

Applied  Physics! 

Independent  Studies 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Art 

International  Affairs 

Architecture 

International  Affairs 

Sociology 

Graphic  Design 

Sociology 

Art. 

Journalism 

Advertising 

Theatre 

Behavioral  Neuroscience 

Newspaper/Print 

Theatre  Generalist 

Neuroscience 

Public  Relations 

Production 

Radio/Television  News 

Performance 

Biochemistry  1 

Linguistics 

Theatre 

Biology 

Linguistics 

Interdisciplinary  Minors 

Asian  Studies 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Cinema  Studies 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

International  Affairs 
Jewish  Studies 

Communication  Studies 

Modem  Languages 

Latino,  Latin  American, 

Speech  and  Rhetoric 

French 

and  Caribbean  Studies 

Organizational 

German 

Linguistics 

Communication 

Italian 

Marine  Studies 

Radio  and  Television 

Russian 

Media  Studies 

Communication  Studies 

Spanish 

Technical  Communication 

French 

Urban  Studies 

Economics 

German 

Women's  Studies 

Economics 

Italian 
Russian 

Education  (Programs) 

Spanish 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Elementary  Education 

Music 

Secondary  Education 

Music  Industry' 
Music  Literature^ 

EngUsh 

Music  Literature  and 

Creative  Writing 

Performance^ 

Literature 

Music 

Music  Industry 

1  Bachelor  of  Science  only 

2  Bachelor  of  Arts  only 
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Bouve  College  of 
Pharmacy  and 
Health  Sciences 


Associate  in  Science 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (6-year  program) 


Majors 

Concentrations 

Minors 


Athletic  Training 

Cardiopulmonary  Sciences 

Cardiovascular  Technology 
Exercise  Physiology 
Respiratory  Therapy 


Cardiovascular  Health  and 
Exercise 

Medical  Laboratory  Science 

Medical  Laboratory  Science 


Rehabilitative  Science 


Additional  Degrees 


Associate  in  Science  in  Dental 
Hygiene 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dental 
Hygiene 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical 
Therapy 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Speech-Language  Pathology  and 
Audiology 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Toxicology 


College  of  Business 
Administration 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
International  Business 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Business  Administration 


Concentrations 


Accounting 

Entrepreneurship  and  New 
Venture  Management 

Finance  and  Insurance 


Human  Resources 
Management 

International  Business 
Administration 

Logistics  and  Transportation 


Management 

Management  Information 
Systems 

Marketing 


Minor 


Business  Administration 


College  of 
Computer  Science 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Arts 
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College  of  Criminal  Justice        Bachelor  of  Science 

Concentrations 


Criminology  and  Corrections 
Legal  Studies 
Policing  and  Security 


College  of  Engineering 


Concentrations 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 
Computer  Engineering 
Power  Systems 


Additional  Degrees 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science/Master  of 
Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science/Master 
of  Science  in  Industrial 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science/Master  of 
Science  in  IV!°chanical  Engineering 


College  of  Nursing 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
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School  of  Engineering 
Technology 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 
Technology 


Majors 


Aerospace  Maintenance 
Engineering  Technology 

Computer  Technology 

Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 


Minors 


Computer  Technology 

Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 
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Robert  P.  Lowndes,  PhD,  Dean 

Timothy  Donovan,  PhD,  Associate  Dean,  External  Affairs 

Kay  D.  Onan,  PhD,  Associate  Dean,  Faculty  Affairs 

Malcolm  D.  Hill,  PhD,  Associate  Dean,  Undeiyraduate  Affairs 

Mary  Mello,  MA,  Director,  Academic  Administrative  Se^'vices 

Lisa  Nefussy  Fein,  MEd,  Assistant  Director,  Academic  Administrative  Services 

Gail  F.  Leclerc,  MEd,  Academic  Adviser 

Todd  Rich,  MS,  Coordinator,  International  Study  Programs 

Gail  Stubbs,  MEd,  Coordinator,  Undergraduate  Student  Senices 

Jan  Swindlehurst,  MFA,  Coordinator,  Undergraduate  Student  Services 


Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Graduation  Requirements 


A  broad  study  of  disciplines  in  the  arts  and  sciences  is  the  core  of  higher  education.  Most  students 
in  the  University — no  matter  what  career  training  they  choose — devote  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
studies  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  college  as  a  whole  emphasizes  general  education  through  the  college  core  curriculum.  In 
addition,  a  large  number  of  interdisciplinary  and  extradisciplinary  programs  are  available.  These 
include  national  and  international  programs  for  study  and  experience;  programs  in  field  settings 
at  sea  and  abroad;  and  programs  involving  affiliations  in  such  areas  as  professional  performing  arts 
organizations,  media  organizations,  and  government  offices.  The  college  also  emphasizes 
experiential  education  through  co-operative  education,  service-learning,  and  other  kinds  of 
internships,  student-faculty  research  collaborations,  and  study  abroad. 

In  most  programs,  students  may  choose  a  three-year  intensive,  or  a  four-  or  five-year  experiential 
education  plan.  The  five-year  plan  offers  opportunities  for  paid  employment,  often  in  an  area  related  to 
the  student's  chosen  academic  area  Students  are  normally  eligible  to  participate  in  co-op  when  they 
become  sophomores. 

Students  may  enter  the  college  with  a  specified  major  or  with  an  unspecified  liberal  arts  m^or 
preference  (LAMP).  Students  in  the  LAMP  program,  however,  must  declare  a  msyor  by  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year.  Considerable  flexibility  exists,  and  many  students  change  msyors  during  the  first 
two  years.  The  college  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  most 
programs.  In  general,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  requires  more  college  core  curriculum  courses  as 
well  as  a  foreign  language  or  American  Sign  Language.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  requires 
fewer  core  curriculum  courses  but  more  work  in  the  specific  m^ors. 

Many  programs  are  flexible  enough  to  allow  students  to  pursue  a  double  major,  and  the  college 
offers  a  number  of  specific  integrated  dual  major  programs.  Students  who  pursue  either  a  double 
major  or  an  integrated  dual  m^or  are  allowed  unlimited  double  counting  between  their  m^or  and 
core  curriculum  courses.  Students  whose  double  major  involves  a  BA  and  BS  degree  or  two  BA 
degrees  may  do  the  BS  version  of  the  core  curriculum  but  must  still  complete  the  foreign  language 
requirement. 

The  college  also  offers  the  option  of  an  independent  m^or  for  students  whose  interests  and  goals 
are  not  met  by  a  specific  m^or  program.  Interested  students  should  consult  an  adviser  in  the  dean's 
office  after  their  sophomore  year. 

In  order  to  make  normal  progress,  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  expected  to 
maintain  a  minimum  cumulative  quality-point  average  of  2.0  and  to  earn  16  quarter  hours  of  credit 
each  quarter.  Some  msyors  have  additional  requirements  in  order  to  progress  from  year  to  year.  For 
further  details,  refer  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook  available  from  the  dean's  office, 
400  Meserve  HaU. 

Quantitative.  Candidates  for  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (BA)  or  Bachelor  of  Science  (BS)  degree 
must  successhilly  complete  a  minimum  of  176  quarter  hours.  In  addition,  a  combination  of  no  more 
than  4  quarter  hours  of  (1  or  2  credit)  physical  education  activity  courses  or  ROTC  credits  may  be 
used  to  meet  this  requirement. 

Qualitative.  Candidates  must  aciueve  a  minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.0  (grade  of  C). 

Transfer  credit.  Transfer  credit  is  granted  initially  for  courses  that  fulfill  m^or,  college,  or  elec- 
tive requirements  in  an  arts  and  sciences  program.  Courses  must  be  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  and  credit  will  be  granted  only  for  courses  in  which  the  student  earned  a  grade  of  at  least 
C  (2.0).  Courses  taken  pass/fail  are  not  eUgible  for  transfer  credit.  To  receive  credit  for  courses  in 
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progress  at  the  time  of  application,  tlie  student  must  submit  an  updated  official  transcript  for 
review  once  grades  for  the  coiu^es  have  been  posted.  Students  should  contact  a  major  or  dean's 
office  adviser  prior  to  enrollment  or  during  their  first  quarter  to  have  transfer  credits  evaluated, 
both  for  major  and  college  requirements.  Students  who  believe  that  they  should  be  granted  addi- 
tional transfer  credit  should  consult  with  an  academic  adviser  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
dean's  office,  400  Meserve  Hall. 

Core  curriculum.  All  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must  complete  the  college's  core 
curriculum  in  order  to  graduate.  The  college  beMeves  that  there  are  important  areas  of  inquiry  with 
wiiich  all  students  should  have  experience.  The  core  curriculum  is  a  set  of  course  requirements 
intended  to  provide  the  breadth  of  experience  essential  to  a  well-rounded  individual  and  the  broad 
base  of  knowledge  traditionally  associated  with  a  Uberal  arts  education. 

All  students  receive  instruction  in  fundamental  EngUsh  and  mathematics.  In  addition,  students 
pursuing  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  study  a  foreign  language.  The  core  curriculum  is  meant  to 
complement  students'  msyor  programs  by  providing  opportunities  to  explore  a  range  of  disciplines 
in  the  arts  and  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  mathematics  and  sciences,  as  well  as  to  leeim  the 
issues,  perspectives,  and  analytical  tools  used  in  these  domains.  The  core  also  familiarizes  students 
with  areas  and  approaches  to  learning  not  available  strictly  through  their  own  major. 

Students  explore  Western  cultural  history  as  it  has  shaped  our  society  and  the  traditions  of  non- 
Western  cultures  that  are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  an  interconnected  world.  The  core 
curriculum  introduces  historically  important  work  views,  theories,  and  changes  in  intellectual  his- 
tory, as  well  as  current  issues  and  problems  facing  contemporary  society. 

The  core  curriculum  has  the  additional  function  of  providing  students  with  crucial  sldUs  useful  in 
all  areas  of  study  and  in  future  life  endeavors.  Every  course  within  the  core  emphasizes  writing  pro- 
ficiency, analytical  thought,  and  methods  of  inquiry.  Writing  is  the  key  to  communication  and  is  nec- 
essary for  clear  thinking  and  the  expression  of  one's  ideas;  methods  of  inquiry  comprise  ways  of 
learning;  and  analytical  thought  comprises  logical  thinking,  which  is  the  construction  of  valid  argu- 
ments. Instruction  in  core  courses  strives  to  emphasize  all  these  skUls,  which  form  the  basis  of  a 
well-educated  and  intellectually  skUled  student  who  can  apply  his  or  her  talents  in  whatever  field  of 
endeavor  s/he  chooses  to  undertake. 

The  core  curriculum  consists  of  six  categories: 

Category  I  Basic  Skills 

■  Freshman  EngUsh  (two  or  three  courses  depending  on  placement  level  upon  entry  to  the 
University) 

■  College  mathematics  (one  to  three  courses  depending  on  placement  level  upon  entry  to  the 
University) 

■  Modem  language  or  American  Sign  Language  through  Intermediate  2  level  (required  of  all 
Bachelor  of  Arts  candidates) 

Category  II  Methods  of  Inquiry 
Category  III  The  Western  Cultural  Heritage 
Category  FV  Alternative  Cultures  and  Societies 
Category  V  Theoretical  Perspectives  and  Changes 
Category  VI  Current  Issues  in  Perspective 

For  placement  information  on  freshman  English,  college  mathematics,  or  modem  languages,  stu- 
dents should  consult  the  appropriate  department  or  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  400  Meserve  HaU. 

Descriptions  for  all  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  courses  begin  on  page  126.  Courses  approved  for 
the  college's  core  curriculum  are  noted  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  the  appropriate  course  descrip- 
tions. Students  are  required  to  complete  courses  in  each  category  of  the  core,  depending  on  the 
major  and  degree  pursued.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook,  available  in  the  Office  of 
the  Dean,  400  Meserve  Hall,  provides  a  list  of  courses  that  may  be  used  to  fulfill  each  category 
requirement  and  more  specific  details  on  the  core  curriculum. 

Experiential  Education  Requirement.  AH  Arts  and  Sciences  students  who  entered  the  college  as 
freshmen  in  or  after  the  fall  of  1995  and  transfer  students  who  will  graduate  in  or  beyond  the  year 
2000  are  required  to  fuMU  a  college  experiential  education  requirement.  This  requirement  is  made  up 
of  two  components:  1)  an  approved  leam-by-doing  experience  (e.g.,  co-op,  internships,  fieldwork  or 
practica,  study  abroad  programs,  service-learning  projects,  and  others)  and  2)  an  academic  course 
that  is  designed  to  allow  the  student  to  reflect  upon  the  experiential  component.  Students  ai-e  consid- 
ered to  have  fulfilled  the  college's  experiential  education  requirement  only  when  both  components 
have  been  satisfactorily  completed.  Although  the  experiential  requirement  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  student's  msyor,  each  department  does  have  specific  ways  for  its  students  to  ful- 
fill the  requirement. 
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The  experiential  education  requirement  should  generally  be  completed  during  the  middler,  junior, 
or  senior  year.  Academic  courses  that  fulfill  the  course  component  of  the  experiential  education 
requirement  are  listed  and  described  in  the  Guide  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Experiential 
Education  Requirement  booklet,  which  is  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  400  Meserve  Hall.  This 
guide  gives  more  specific  information  about  the  requirement  and  informs  students  about  how  to 
plan  for  it.  Academic  depaitments  and  program  offices  also  have  information  specific  to  the  require- 
ment for  the  mayors  that  they  offer,  and  every  major  has  an  experiential  education  adviser  available 
to  students  who  have  questions  about  the  requirement  or  need  advice  on  how  to  fulfill  it.  These 
advisers  aie  also  listed  in  the  guide. 

Foreign  language.  All  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  candidates  must  show  proficiency  in  a  modem  for- 
eign language  or  American  Sign  Language  by  earning  a  passing  grade  in  Intermediate  2  level  of  a  col- 
lege course  or  by  meeting  a  comparable  criterion  approved  by  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages. 

Conditional  exemption  from  this  requirement  may  be  granted  to  students  who  earned  an  average 
of  C  or  better  in  a  fuU,  four-year  language  sequence  in  secondary  school.  A  conditional  exemption 
must  be  confirmed  by  taking  a  proficiency  examination  during  the  first  quarter  at  the  University. 
A  sufficiently  high  score  will  verify  the  exemption;  otherwise,  the  student  wUl  be  advised  of  the 
appropriate  language  course  to  take  in  the  following  quarter. 

Absolute  exemption  is  granted  to  students  for  whom  English  is  a  foreign  language  or  who  receive 
a  score  of  550  or  better  in  the  Language  Achievement  Examinations. 

The  normal  sequence  for  students  with  no  prior  preparation  is  two  quairters  of  elementary-level 
language  and  two  quarters  of  intermediate-level  language.  The  Department  of  Modem  Languages 
will  determine  an  appropriate  entry  point  at  which  students  who  have  partial  language  preparation 
may  begin  completing  the  requirement.  Students  who  plan  to  use  German,  Russian  or  Italian  to  ful- 
fill the  foreign  language  requirement  should  begin  study  as  early  as  possible;  the  college  is  not  able 
to  offer  these  courses  on  a  regular  basis. 

Middler-year  writing  requirement.  The  middler-year  writing  requirement  (MYWR)  may  not  be 
fulfilled  until  the  student  has  successfully  completed  at  least  80  quarter  hours  (including  transfer 
credit)  and  should  preferably  be  completed  before  144  quarter  hours.  The  requirement  must  be  ful- 
filled in  the  full-time  day  programs  at  Northeastern.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  strongly  rec- 
ommends intermediate  writing  (ENG  1350)  to  complete  the  MYWR.  Students  may,  however,  also 
satisfy  the  requirement  by  completing  a  four-credit  writing  course  from  the  approved  MYWR  Ust 
(found  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook)  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  or,  with  special 
permission,  a  one-credit  writing  workshop  (ENG  1340).  Students  not  participating  in  the  coopera- 
tive education  program  should  complete  the  MYWR  in  their  junior  year. 
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Minor  in  Asian  Studies 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Cinema  Studies 


Students  may  choose  a  concentration  in  Middle  Eastern  studies  or  East  Asian  studies  (China,  Japan, 
Korea).  Courses  cover  a  range  of  academic  disciplines  including  anthropology,  history,  music,  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  sociology,  language,  and  political  science.  In  each  concentration,  three  core 
courses  and  four  electives  are  required. 

Concentration  in  Middle  Eastern  studies.  HST  1612,  The  Modem  Middle  East;  PHL  1280,  Islam; 
and  POL  1345,  Govemment  and  Pohtics  in  the  Middle  East.  Choose  four  electives:  ECN  1332, 
Economic  Histoi-y  of  Less  Developed  Countries;  HST  1613,  Contemporary  Middle  East;  HST  1614, 
The  Middle  East  Today  in  Fact,  Fiction,  and  Fihn;  HST  1652,  Islam  Resurgent;  MUS  1182,  Music  of 
the  Middle  East;  and  POL  1384,  Arab-IsraeU  Conflict. 

Concentration  in  East  Asian  studies.  HST  1637,  Modem  Japan;  PHL  1275,  Eastern  Religions;  and 
POL  1371,  Govemment  and  Politics  of  China.  Choose  four  electives:  HST  1150,  Introduction  to  Third 
Worid  History;  HST  1633,  Modem  China;  HST  1634,  Contemporary  China;  POL  1332,  Govemment  and 
Politics  of  Japan;  HST  1641,  Recent  Leaders  of  Asia;  PHL  1130,  Ethics:  East  and  West;  PHL  1255, 
hidian  Philosophy;  PHL  1250,  Chinese  Philosophy;  PHL  1293,  Mysticism:  East  and  West;  POL  1372, 
China's  Foreign  Relations;  and  SOC  1104,  Contemporary  Japanese  Culture  and  Society. 

For  both  concentrations,  it  is  strongly  reconunended  that  students  gain  proficiency  in  an  Asian  lan- 
guage. Chinese  courses  are  currently  taught  in  the  program. 

The  minor  in  cinema  studies  helps  students  acquire  skill  in  analyzing  one  of  the  major  art  forms  and 
cultural  influences  of  the  twentieth  centui-y.  It  also  provides  critical  tools  that  can  be  used  to  study 
the  relationships  between  film  and  society,  histoiy,  aesthetics,  performance,  philosophy,  and  psy- 
choanalysis. Students  take  eight  courses:  two  required  courses,  a  video  production  requirement,  and 
five  electives.  The  interdisciplinaiy  curriculum  draws  from  courses  in  several  departments. 

Required  courses.  INT  1320,  Exploring  the  Humanities  through  Film,  or  LNF  1550,  Introductory 
Film  Analysis;  LNF  1551,  Film  Theory;  and  one  of  the  following:  ART  1171,  Animation  Workshop; 
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ART  1180,  Video  Basics;  or  CMN  1450,  Television  Studio  Production.  Choose  five  electives: 
AFR  1133,  History  of  Blacks  in  the  Media  and  the  Press;  ART  1233,  Contemporary  Directions  in 
Cinema;  ART  1235,  History  of  Film;  ART  1236,  The  American  Fihn;  ART  1238,  Documentary  Film; 
ART  1281,  Video  Project;  CMN  1451,  Foundations  of  Broadcast  Technology;  CMN  1454,  Program- 
ming for  Radio  and  Television;  CMN  1455,  Television  Field  Production;  CMN  1554,  Special  Topics 
in  Media  (when  appropriate);  CMN  1620,  Television  Criticism;  ENG  1288,  Film  and  Text;  ENG  1289, 
Shakespeare  on  Film;  ENG  1290,  Topics  in  Film  (may  not  be  counted  more  than  twice);  ENG  1291, 
Popular  Culture;  ENG  1294,  Modem  Filnt;  ENG  1295,  American  Film  and  Society;  ENG  1297, 
Approaches  to  Film;  HST  1494,  History  and  Fihn;  HST  1575,  History  of  Media  in  America;  HST  1591, 
American  hnages  of  China;  INT  1320,  Exploring  the  Humanities  through  FUm;  INT  1321,  Modernism; 
LNF  1521,  French  Film  and  Culture;  LNF  1560,  Film  and  Psychoanalysis;  LNG  1554,  Modem  German 
Film  and  Literature;  LNR  1550,  History  of  Soviet  Cinema;  LNS  1550,  Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish 
FUm;  MUS  1139,  Fihn  Music;  SOA  1120,  Camera  on  Culture:  Visual  Anthropology;  THE  1316,  Acting 
for  the  Camera;  THE  1849,  Special  Topics. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  director  of  cinema  studies.  Professor  Inez  Hedges  (21  Dockser), 
at  617-373-5163. 

Minor  in  The  minor  in  International  Affairs  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  greater 

International  Affairs  awareness  and  understanding  of  both  regional  and  global  issues.  It  seeks  to  better  prepare  students 

for  the  interdependent  world  in  which  they  will  Uve,  work,  compete,  and  cooperate  upon  graduation. 

Students  take  seven  courses,  plus  fulfill  an  International  Experience.  Foreign  language  proficiency 
is  not  required  but  strongly  recommended,  and  students  are  also  advised  to  undertake  foreign 
language  study  while  abroad  during  fulfillment  of  their  International  Experience  as  appropriate. 

lAF  1100,  Introduction  to  International  Affairs;  lAF  1500,  Senior  Seminar  in  Intemational  Affairs; 
five  electives  chosen  from  categories  of  Regional  Analysis  and  Global  Dynamic  and  Development 
and  to  be  distributed  as  described  (see  below).  Intemational  Experience,  fulfilled  by  choosing  one 
from  among  four  options:  (a)  study  abroad,  through  enrollment  in  one  of  the  Northeastern 
University  study  abroad  programs,  or,  with  prior  approval,  through  another  university;  a  minimum  of 
one  term  is  required,  with  two  terms  encouraged;  a  maximum  of  two  courses  taken  as  part  of  study 
abroad  may  be  counted  in  fulfilling  the  munber  of  electives,  and  these  courses  must  fall  within  the 
proper  elective  categories;  (b)  internship  abroad,  which  the  student  may  develop  or  which  may  be 
sponsored  by  a  major  department  or  CAS  Intemational  Study  Programs  Office;  the  internship  may 
carry  academic  credit  (with  departmental  approval);  (c)  intemational  coop,  arranged  through  the 
Division  of  Cooperative  Education;  or  (d)  directed  study  on  campus  (when  the  foregoing  are  not 
feasible),  to  be  supervised  by  faculty  specialized  in  a  specific  country  or  region  of  the  student's 
interest;  a  minimum  of  8  credits  is  required. 

Elective  categories.  A  total  of  five  elective  courses  is  required  from  the  dual  categories  of 
Regional  Analysis  and  Global  Dynamics  and  Development,  as  listed  below.  Students  must  take  at 
least  two  courses  from  each  category. 

Regional  Analysis.  Students  must  select  two  or  three  courses  fi-om  this  category  and  these 
courses  must  be  chosen  from  at  least  two  different  regional  subcategories. 

Africa:  AFR  1197,  Modem  African  Civihzationt;  AFR  1156/MUS  1181,  Music  of  Africa; 
AFR  1191/HST  1620,  Early  African  Civihzationt;  AFR  1193,  Africa  Today;  AFR  1195,  Identity  and 
Nationahsm  in  Africa;  AFR  1197/HST  1621,  Modem  African  Civihzationt;  AFR  1342/POL  1342,  Crisis 
and  Conflict  in  Black  Africat;  AFR  1403/HST  1623,  History  of  West  Africat;  and  AFR  1405/  HST  1625, 
South  African  History,  t 

Asia:  HST  1581,  American  Images  of  China;  HST  1610,  Topics  in  Asian  Historyt;  HST  1633, 
Modem  Chinat;  HST  1634,  Contemporary  China;  HST  1637,  Modem  Japant;  MUS  1183,  Music  of 
East  Asiat;  PHL  1250,  CMnese  Philosophy;  PHL  1255,  Indian  Philosophy;  PHL  1275,  Eastem 
ReUgionst;  PHL  1293,  Eastem  and  Nontraditional  Philosophy;  POL  1332,  Government  and  Pohtics 
of  Japant;  POL  1371,  Govemment  and  Politics  of  Chinat;  SOC  1104,  Sociology  of  Japan.t 

Europe:  ART  1204,  Renaissance  Architecturet;  ART  1205,  Renaissance  Artt;  ECN  1333,  European 
Economic  Development;  ENG  1652,  Twentieth  Century  English  Literature;  HST  1301,  Topics  in 
European  History;  HST  1390,  Population  in  European  History;  HST  1473,  Women  in  Modem 
Europet;  HST  1481,  The  Culture  of  Europe;  INT  1321,  Modernism;  LNF  1521,  French  Film  and 
Societyt;  LNG  1554,  Modem  German  Film  and  Literaturet;  LNS  1550,  Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish 
Filmt;  POL  1306,  Politics  in  Westem  Europet;  POL  1340,  Crisis  and  Change  in  Central/Eastem 
Europet;  POL  1343,  Pohtics  and  Violence  in  Northem  Irelandt;  POL  1347,  Russian  Politics  After 
Communismt;  SOC  1105,  Society  and  Culture  in  Russia  and  the  Fomter  Soviet  Union.t 

IThis  course  is  expected  to  be  offered  annually. 
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Latin  America:  AFR  1196,  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Caribbean;  HST  1604,  Modem  Latin 
Americat;  HST  1605,  The  Modem  Caribbeant;  INT  1121,  Introduction  to  Latino,  Latin  American, 
and  Caribbean  Studies;  LNS  1501,  Backgrounds  of  Latin  American  Culturet;  LNS  1511,  Introduction 
to  Caribbean  Literaturet;  MUS  1184,  Music  of  South  America,  Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbeant; 
POL  1368,  Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  Americat;  SOA  1430,  Latin  American  Society  and 
Development. 

Middle  East:  HST  1612,  The  Modem  Middle  Eastt;  HST  1613,  The  Contemporary  Middle  East; 
HST  1614,  The  Middle  East  Today  in  Fact,  Fiction,  and  FUm;  MUS  1182,  Music  of  the  Middle  East; 
PHL  1285,  Introduction  to  Jewish  Religion  amd  Culture;  POL  1345,  Government  and  Politics  in  the 
Middle  Eastt;  POL  1346,  Gender  in  the  Middle  East.t 

Global  Dynamics  and  Development.  Students  must  choose  at  least  two  courses  from  this 
category: 

AFR  1294,  Third  Worid  Political  Relations;  ECN  1150,  Economics  of  Worid  Energy  and  Primary 
Resources;  ECN  1190/IAF  1190,  The  Global  Economy;  ECN  1330,  Development  Economicst;  ECN 
1335,  Intemational  Economics:  Financet;  ECN  1336,  hitemational  Economics:  Tradet;  HST  1644, 
Third  Worid  Women;  HST  1652,  Islam  Resurgent;  INB  1338,  Introduction  to  Intemational  Businesst; 
INB  1731,  Cultural  Aspects  of  Intemational  Businesst;  INB  1735,  Import  and  Export  Maneigementt; 
PHL  1 130,  Ethics  East  and  Westt;  PHL  1 137,  Philosophical  Problems  of  War  and  Peace;  PHL  1280, 
Islamt;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  Intemational  Relationst;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign 
Goveramentst;  POL  1309,  Intemational  Political  Economyt;  POL  1313,  Intemational  Organizationt; 
POL  1337,  U.S.  Foreign  PoUcyt;  POL  1338,  ReUgion  and  PoUtics;  POL  1369,  PoUtical  Violence;  POL 
1384,  Arab-Israeli  Conflictt;  POL  1386,  Intemational  Law;  POL  1411,  Seminjir  in  Intemational 
Relations;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  Woridt;  SOA  1120,  Camera  on  Culture;  SOA  1310,  Global 
Markets  and  Local  Cultures;  SOA  1430,  Latin  American  Society  and  Developmentt;  SOC  1171,  Race 
and  Ethnic  Relations:  A  World  Perspective. 

The  minor  in  Jevsdsh  studies  provides  students  the  opportunity  to  undertake  the  study  of  Jewish 
religion,  culture,  and  history  at  Northeastern  or  in  combination  with  courses  at  Hebrew  College  in 
BrookUne,  Massachusetts,  and  courses  under  the  study  abroad  program.  Students  take  seven  courses. 
A  minimum  of  four  courses  must  be  taken  at  Northeastem. 

All  students  must  take  PHL  1285,  Introduction  to  Jewish  Religion  and  Culture,  and  a  senior-level 
directed  study  or  seminar  that  involves  a  major  research  project. 

Additional  courses  at  Northeastern.  HST  1539,  American  Jewish  History;  POL  1384,  The 
Arab-Israeli  Conflict;  PHL  1315,  Understanding  the  Bible;  ENG  1558,  Jewish  Themes  in  Literature 
(Literature  in  Context);  MUS  1185,  Music  of  the  Jewish  People;  SOC  1350,  Jewish  Women  in 
U.S.  Culture;  and  up  to  two  of  the  following  courses:  ED  1423,  Ethnic  and  Multicultural  Education; 
PHL  1110,  Introduction  to  Religion,  or  SOC  1470,  Sociology  of  ReUgion;  SOC  1 140,  The  Sociology  of 
Prejudice. 

Students  may  petition  the  Jewish  studies  coordinator  to  gain  Jewish  studies  credit  for  any  courses 
not  on  this  list  for  which  they  do  substantial  work  in  Jewish  studies. 

Courses  at  Hebrew  College.  Students  take  courses  approved  by  the  coordinator  of  Jewish  stud- 
ies at  Northeastem.  Students  should  contact  the  University  registrar,  Dean  Edmund  Mullen,  for 
more  information  about  enrolling  at  Hebrew  College. 

Study  abroad.  Students  take  courses  at  Hebrew  University,  Tel  Aviv  University,  or  Ben  Gurion 
University  under  the  study  abroad  program.  Courses  must  be  approved  by  the  coordinator  of  Jewish 

studies  at  Northeastem. 

For  more  information  contact  the  Jewish  studies  coordinator,  Professor  James  Ross,  at 
617-373-4050. 

This  minor  offers  students  an  interdisciplinary  program  drawn  from  six  academic  departments 
(African-American  Studies,  History,  Music,  Political  Science,  Modem  Languages,  and  Sociology/ 
Anthropology).  Latin  American  Studies  combines  historical,  social-scientific,  ecological,  and  cul- 
tural-aesthetic approaches  to  the  study  of  Latin  American  society.  Latino  studies  explores  the  large, 
long-standing,  and  growing  Latin  American  presence  in  communities  outside  Latin  America,  espe- 
cially in  North  America.  The  minor  helps  students  prepare  for  more  speciaUzed  work  in  fields  such 
as  business,  social  services,  diplomacy,  health,  law,  education,  and  intemational  relations  with  Latin 
American  and  Latino  populations  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  minor  includes  a  strong  link  to  the  co-op  program,  to  community-based  internships,  and  to 
study  abroad  programs.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  pursuing  the  minor  achieve  profi- 
ciency in  Spanish.  Students  take  six  required  courses  and  either  complete  an  internship  or  co-op 

tThis  course  is  expected  to  be  offered  annually. 
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Minor  in  Linguistics 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Marine  Studies 
Curriculum 


experience  in  a  community-based  agency  or  participate  in  a  study  abroad  program.  AH  students 
must  take  INT  1121,  Introduction  to  Latino,  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  Studies;  one  course  in 
history;  one  course  in  language,  literature,  and  music;  one  course  in  social  science;  and  two  compar- 
ative courses  that  include  Latin  American,  Caribbean,  or  U.S.  Latino  populations.  Students  should 
consult  with  the  academic  adviser  for  the  minor  to  make  final  determination  of  courses  included. 

History:  AFR/HST  1196,  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Caribbean;  HST  1538,  History  of  Latinos(-as) 
in  the  U.S.;  HST  1604,  Latin  America:  The  Modem  Period;  HST  1605,  Introduction  to  Caribbean 
History;  HST ,  U.S.  History  from  a  Latino  Perspective. 

Humanities,  language,  and  literature:  LNS  1315,  Latin  American  Literature  (Colonial,  19th 
Century);  LNS  1316,  Latin  American  Literature  (20th  Century);  LNS  1500,  Backgrounds  in  Hispanic 
Culture;  LNS  1501,  Backgroimds  in  Latin  American  Culture;  LNS  1511,  Introduction  to  Caribbean 
Literature;  MUS  1184,  Music  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean;  and  new  courses  added  in  tills  area. 

Social  science:  POL  1368,  Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  America;  SOA/INT  1133,  The  Americas 
from  an  Indigenous  Perspective;  SOA  1430,  Latin  American  Society  and  Development;  SOC  1221, 
The  Sociology  of  Latino  Migration;  SOC  1460,  Sociology  of  Latino  Society;  and  new  courses  added  in 
this  area. 

Comparative  Studies  (courses  that  Include  components  of  Latino,  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  societies  and  compare  them  to  other  societies):  AFR  1151,  African-American  Art 
History;  AFR  1155,  Foundations  of  Black  Culture;  AFR  1294,  Third  Worid  Political  Relations;  POL 
1316,  Contemporary  Revolutionary  Politics;  POL  1386,  International  Law;  SOA  1100,  Peoples  and 
Cultures;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  Worid;  SOA  1146,  Rural  Workers  in  the  Third  Worid;  SOC  1146, 
Environment  and  Society;  SOC  1170,  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations;  SOC  1171,  Race  and  Ethnic 
Relations:  A  Worid  Perspective;  SOC  1255,  Sport  in  Society;  SOC  1455,  Sport  and  Culture;  THE  1847, 
Images  of  Afra-American  and  Latina  Women  in  FUm;  and  new  courses  added  in  this  area. 

Seven  departments  (African-American  Studies,  American  Sign  Language,  English,  Modem  Lan- 
guages, Philosophy  and  Religion,  Psychology,  Sociology/Anthropology)  collaborate  to  offer  the 
Minor  in  Linguistics.  Courses  are  cross-listed  and  can  be  taken  under  either  prefix. 

LIN  1118,  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  1;  LIN  1218,  Introduction  to  Language  and 
Linguistics  2;  one  of  the  following:  LIN  1220,  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  LIN  1262, 
Psychology  of  Language;  LIN  1401,  Introduction  to  Syntax. 

Tiiree  courses,  not  already  taken,  from  the  following:  LIN  1119,  History  of  the  English  Language; 
UN  1215,  Symbolic  Logic;  LIN  1220,  Intiroduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  LIN  1231,  African- 
American  English;  LIN  1235,  Applied  Linguistics;  LIN  1236,  Advanced  Applied  linguistics;  LEST  1240, 
BilinguaUsm;  LIN  1245,  History  of  the  French  Language;  LIN  1250,  Linguistics  of  American  Sign 
Language;  LIN  1255,  History  of  the  Spanish  Language;  LIN  1260,  Introduction  to  Romance 
Linguistics;  LIN  1262,  Psychology  of  Language;  LIN  1263,  Nonverbal  Communication;  LIN  1335, 
Language  and  Culture;  LIN  1362,  Child  Language;  LIN  1364,  Cognition;  LIN  1365,  Language  and  the 
Brain;  LIN  1401,  hitiroduction  to  Syntax;  LIN  1402,  Grammars  of  English;  LIN  1407,  Semantics; 
LIN  1408,  Topics  in  Linguistics;  LIN  1415,  African  Languages;  LIN  1440,  Philosophy  of  Language; 
LIN  1499/PSY  1499,  Psychology  of  Reading;  UN  1562,  Laboratory  in  Psycholinguistics;  UN  1564, 
Laboratory  in  Cognition;  LIN  1661,  Seminar  in  Psycholinguistics;  UN  1662,  Seminar  in  Cognition; 
UN  1692,  Seminar  in  Unguistics;  LIN  1693,  Seminar  in  linguistics;  and  LIN  1804,  Directed  Study. 

For  more  information,  contact  Professor  Janet  Randall,  617-373-3678,  or  the  Linguistics  Program 
Office  in  563  Hohnes  Hall,  617-373-4553. 

The  marine  studies  minor  allows  students  from  all  majors  to  explore  the  marine  environment. 
Students  may  focus  on  either  the  scientific  or  social  science/humanistic  approach  to  studying  the 
ocean.  The  program  is  designed  to  develop  specific  marine-related  skUls  and  requires  completion 
of  an  independent  study.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  marine  field  courses  such  as 
Northeastem's  East- West  Program,  which  focuses  on  biological  research,  or  the  SeaSemester 
Program,  which  includes  sail-training  on  a  tall  ship. 

For  more  information  contact  Professor  Peter  Rosen,  marine  studies  coordinator,  617-373-3176. 
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The  media  studies  minor  is  intended  for  students  who  seek  an  intense  education  in  the  field  of  mass 
communication  through  an  exposure  to  coursework  Ln  a  number  of  academic  disciplines. 
Coursework  includes  theory,  criticism,  and  projection.  The  minor  may  be  taken  as  a  complement  to 
a  major  in  any  department  or  college  at  the  University.  Individual  programs  may  be  developed  with 
the  approval  of  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Communication  Studies  or  the  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism.  Consult  your  adviser  to  determine  the  course  of  study  most  appropriate  for  your  edu- 
cational goals.  Students  must  complete  four  courses  from  the  following  list  to  fulfill  the  minor:  CMN 
1250,  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication;  CMN  1450,  Television  Production*;  CMN  1451, 
Foundations  of  Broadcast  Technology*;  HST  1575,  History  of  Media  in  America;  JRN  1512, 
Journalism  Ethics  and  Issues.  In  addition,  students  must  complete  four  other  courses,  including  one 
course  from  each  area  of  the  following:  technical/production:  ART  1281,  Video  Basics;  CMN  1452, 
Radio  Production*;  CMN  1455,  Television  Field  Production;  JRN  1421,  Television  Newswriting;  JRN 
1422,  Television  News  Production;  management:  CMN  1453,  Broadcast  Management*;  CMN  1454, 
Programming  for  Radio  and  Television*;  JRN  1508,  Law  of  the  Press;  criticism:  CMN  1317,  The 
Audience  in  Mass  Commimication*;  CMN  1620,  Television  Criticism*;  HST  1494,  History  and  Film; 
INT  1320,  Exploring  the  Humanities  through  FUm.  Special  Topics  courses  may  apply  to  the  minor 
when  the  topics  are  focused  on  media.  They  may  be  used  to  fulfill  any  of  the  above  elective  areas. 
For  further  information  about  the  program,  contact  Professor  Nicholas  Daruloff,  102  Lake  Hall,  or 
Dr.  Richard  Katula,  145  Meserve  Hall. 

Technical  communication  combines  written,  oral,  and  graphics  skills  with  a  backgroimd  in  science 
or  technology.  The  minor  in  technical  communication  prepares  students  for  careers  as  technical 
writers,  or  for  careers  in  which  technical  communication  is  a  significant  part  of  the  job.  Students  in 
English  or  other  liberal  arts  studies  may  elect  the  minor,  as  may  students  from  a  variety  of  teclmo- 
logical  or  scientific  fields.  A  student  does  not  have  to  be  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
to  declare  the  minor. 

Eight  courses  are  reqmred:  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing;  ENG  1370,  Technical  Writing  2  or  ENG  1371, 
Writmg  for  the  Computer  Industry;  ENG  1352,  Advanced  Writing  or  ENG  1380,  Writing  for  the 
Professions:  Health  Services  or  ENG  1381,  Writing  for  the  Professions:  Business  Administration; 
CMN  1116,  Public  Speaking  or  CMN  1331,  Advanced  Interpersonal  Communication;  JRN  1440, 
Design  and  Graphics  (or  an  equivalent  in  another  department  or  college);  COM  1101  Algorithms  and 
Data  Structtures  1;  and  two  of  the  foOowdng,  preferably  both  within  the  same  discipline:  BIO  1106, 
General  Biology;  BIO  1107,  Animal  Biology;  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  1;  CHM  1112,  General 
Geology;  US  1125,  COBOL  Programming  1;  PHY  1221,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students  1;  PHY  1222,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  2;  PHY  1223,  Physics  for 
Science  and  Engineering  Students  3. 

Students  must  take  seven  courses.  SOC  1147,  Cities  and  Society;  POL  1324,  Urban  Politics; 
ECN  1320,  Urban  Economics;  and  one  course  from  each  of  the  follovraig  areas: 

Urban  problems  and  policies:  SOC  1346,  Suburb  and  Metropolis;  POL  1308,  Politics  of  Poverty; 
POL  1318,  State  and  Local  Government;  ECN  1321,  Urban  Economic  Problems  and  PoUcies. 

Urban  humanities:  HST  1391,  European  Urban  History  to  1850;  HST  1543,  American  Urban  History; 
ENG  1608,  The  City  in  Uterature. 

Urban  form  and  design:  ART  1111,  Introduction  to  Architecture;  ART  1226,  Modem  Architecture: 
The  Twentieth  Century;  ART  1150,  Architectural  Design  1. 

African-American  studies:  AFR  1261,  Economics  of  Urban  Poverty;  APR  1275,  Urban  Political 
Issues;  AFR  1475,  PubUc  Policy  Analysis. 

To  obtain  credit  for  the  minor,  students  must  file  a  petition  form  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Interested  students  should  confer  with  an  adviser  as  soon  as  possible.  Advisers  are  Professor  John 
Portz,  political  science,  303  Meserve  Hall,  617-373-2796;  Professor  George  Thrush,  art  and  architecture, 
309  Ryder  Hall,  617-373-2083;  Professor  Gregory  Wassail,  economics,  317  Lake  Hall,  617-373-2196. 

The  Women's  Studies  program  offers  students  an  opporttmity  to  work  with  respected  scholars  in  a 
variety  of  disciplines  to  examine  the  human  experience  through  the  perspectives  of  women.  This 
interdisciplinary  program  examines  the  importance  of  gender  in  societies  around  the  world,  past  and 
present.  The  curriculum  encourages  students  to  learn  and  think  about  how  changing  beliefs  about 
women  and  men  have  affected  research  and  scholarship  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and  social  and  nat- 
ural sciences.  Students  learn  about  gender  stereotypes,  the  various  ways  ideas  about  gender  and  sex- 
uality have  developed,  and  the  changing  situation  for  women  and  men  today.  Key  questions  are  posed 
that  change  how  people  see  the  world:  How  does  gender  influence  the  lands  of  questions  we  can  ask 
of  the  world  around  us?  What  information  can  become  data  when  you  use  gender  as  a  centred  part  of 
examining  a  problem?  The  Women's  Studies  program  coordinates  the  Boston  Area  Colloquium  on 

*Some  courses  require  prerequisite  courses  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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Feminist  Theory  lecture  series,  sponsors  tallcs  by  scholars  on  campus,  produces  the  Working  Papers 
in  Gender  Studies  Series,  and  sponsors  the  Visiting  Research  Scholars  in  Women's  Studies  series. 
Women's  Studies  also  works  closely  with  the  independent,  student-run  Women's  Center  to  sponsor 
programs  for  Women's  History  Month  and  other  events  of  special  concern  to  women  students. 
To  minor  in  Women's  Studies,  students  take  a  total  of  seven  courses:  SOC  1150  o?-INT  1150, 
Introduction  to  Women's  Studies;  SOC  1302  or  INT  1302,  Feminist  Perspectives  on  Society;  and  five 
electives. 

Undergraduate  elective  courses.  AFR  1241,  Black  Family;  AFR  1121,  African  American  Literature 
1;  AFR  1 133,  History  of  Blacks  in  the  Media  and  the  Press;  AFR  1251,  Survey  of  Black  Drama;  AFR 
1442,  African  American  Women;  CJ  1616,  Women  and  the  Criminal  Justice  System;  CMN  1232,  Gender 
and  Communication;  CRS  1503,  Human  Sexuality  and  Family  Dynamics;  ECN  1312,  Women  in  the 
Labor  Market;  ENG  1551,  Gender  Roles  in  Literature;  ENG  1600,  Topics  in  Literature  (when  gender 
related);  ENG  1602,  M^or  Figure  (when  gender  related);  ENG  1678,  Early  African  American 
Literature;  HST  1472,  The  Family  in  European  History;  HST  1473,  Women  in  Modem  Europe;  HST 
1554,  Women  in  America;  HST  1644,  Third  World  Women;  LNF  1560,  Fihn  and  Psychoanalysis;  LNS 
1306,  Spanish  Golden  Age  Theatre;  LNS  1500,  Backgrounds  of  Spanish  Culture;  LNS  1510,  Saints  and 
Sinners;  MUS  1106,  Women,  Gender,  and  Music;  MUS  1800,  Directed  Study  (when  gender  related); 
NUR  1303,  Life  Crisis:  Analysis  and  Response;  NUR  1606,  Women's  Health  Choices;  PHL  1295, 
Medicine,  ReMgion,  and  the  Healer's  Art;  POL  1327,  Gender  PoUtics;  POL  1328,  Women  in  PubUc 
Management;  POL  1346,  Gender  and  PoUtics  in  the  Middle  East;  PSY  1218,  Psychology  of  Women;  PSY 
1251,  Food,  Behavior,  and  Eating  Disorders;  SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOA  1146,  Rural 
Workers  in  the  Third  World;  SOA  1160,  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  the  Family;  SOA  1301,  Human  Origins;  SOA 
1303,  Sexuality  and  Culture;  SOA  1430,  Latin  American  Society  and  Development;  SOC  1155,  Sociology 
of  the  Family;  SOC  1160,  Sex-Gender  Roles  in  a  Changing  Society;  SOC  1177,  Social  Roles  in  the 
Business  World;  SOC  1178,  Women  Working;  SOC  1217,  Women,  Health,  and  Social  Change;  and  SOC 
1350,  Jewish  Women  in  U.S.  Culture.  New  courses  are  being  developed. 

Undergraduate  students  who  want  to  integrate  their  interest  in  women's  studies  with  a  major  dis- 
cipline can  consult  with  the  Women's  Studies  coordinator  to  develop  an  interdiscipUnary  major. 
Plans  are  underway  for  a  dual  msyor. 

Graduate  students  interested  in  women's  studies  should  note  that,  pending  approval,  a  non-degree 
Graduate  Certificate  in  Women's  Studies  may  be  available  soon.  Currently,  graduate  students  in  the 
sociology  and  anthropology  department  can  develop  a  specialization  in  gender.  A  range  of  depart- 
ments and  colleges  offer  graduate  courses  in  gender. 

Graduate  elective  courses.  CJ  3515,  Gender  and  Justice:  Women,  Crime,  and  the  Law;  CRS  3356, 
Seminar  in  Feminist  Theory;  CRS  3384,  Human  Sexuality;  ENG  3315,  Contemporary  Critical  Theory; 
ENG  3317,  Topics  in  Criticism:  Fenunist  Literary  Theory;  ENG  3333,  Major  Figures  in  African 
American  Literature;  Topics  in  Literature  courses  accepted  when  focused  on  women;  ENG  3403, 
Topics  in  Linguistics:  Language,  Gender,  and  Power;  HST  3361,  European  Women's  History; 
HST  3370,  Seminar  in  History  of  the  Family;  HST  3398,  Seminar  m  Feminist  Theory  and  Historical 
Inquiry;  HST  3399,  Seminar  in  Approaches  to  Women's  History;  POL  3665,  Women  in  Pubhc 
Management;  POL  3667,  Equal  Opportunity  in  PubUc  Administration;  SOA  3102,  Class  and  State 
Formation;  SOA  3103,  Gender,  SexuaUty,  and  Culture;  SOA  3156,  Gender,  Kinship,  and  Social 
Change;  SOC  3155,  The  Fanuly;  SOC  3160,  Women,  Men,  and  Social  Change;  SOC  3175,  Sociology  of 
Work;  SOC  3302,  Feminist  Methodologies;  SOC  3304,  Feminist  Theory;  SOC  3319,  Contemporary 
ReHgious  Identity:  A  Feminist  Focus;  SOC  3365,  Social  Movements;  SOC  3412,  Contemporary  Issues 
in  Sociology  when  gender  oriented;  and  NUR  1606,  Women's  Health:  Choices  and  Decision.  New 
courses  are  being  developed  and  added. 

Matriculated  graduate  students  can  also  take  courses  through  Northeastem's  affihated  Graduate 
Consortium  in  Women's  Studies  at  Radcliffe  College.  Team-taught  courses  offered  regularly  include 
Feminist  Perspectives  in  Research;  Gender,  Sexuality,  and  Culture  in  Latin  American  and  U.S. 
Latino/a  Society;  Telling  Lives;  Genre  and  Gender  in  Women's  Life  Narratives;  and  Narratives  of 
Gender  and  Kinship  in  IndustriaUzing  Societies.  Students  should  apply  through  the  Consortium  and 
can  pick  up  application  forms  at  the  Women's  Studies  Office,  524  Holmes  Hall.  Consortium  courses 
involve  no  additional  tuition. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  courses  offered.  New  courses  are  continually  being  developed  and  added 
to  the  program.  For  more  information  and  the  most  recent  brochure  describing  the  Women's  Studies 
Program,  contact  Ms.  Audrey  Aduama  at  617-373-4984. 


Special  PrograinS  Additional  information  is  available  from  involved  departments  and  the  Office  of  the  Dean, 

400  Meserve  Hall. 

The  availability  of  all  special  programs  is  contingent  on  meeting  minimum  enrollment  numbers 
and,  when  an  outside  institution  is  involved,  continued  affdiation  of  that  institution  with  the 
University.  Overseas  study  programs  are  open  to  qualified  middlers,  juniors,  and  seniors  with  a 
cumulative  quality-point  average  of  3.0  or  higher. 
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Bachelor  of  Science/ 
Juris  Doctor  Degree 
Program 

Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science/ 
Master  of  Business 
Administration  Program 


Northeastern 
University-Hebrew 
College  Exchange 

Foreign  Languages 


Marine  Science 


An  eligible  student  may  propose  an  independent  mjgor  to  the  College  Curriculum  Committee. 
Information  concerning  eligibility,  procedures,  and  requirements  for  independent  msyors  is  available 
in  the  Office  of  the  Dean.  Students  interested  in  proposing  an  independent  m^or  should  meet  with  an 
adviser  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  before  beginning  this  process.  The  adviser  will  help  the  student 
locate  faculty  who  may  be  interested  in  helping  the  student  with  the  proposal,  as  well  as  a  faculty 
member  who  may  be  interested  in  serving  as  one  of  the  student's  faculty  advisers.  No  student  may  be 
considered  for  an  independent  major  imtil  an  independent  major  proposal  has  been  approved  by  the 
College  Curriculum  Committee. 

In  the  combined  program,  a  preprofessional  student  may  reduce  by  one  year  the  time  normally 
required  for  obtaining  both  the  undergraduate  and  professional  degrees.  Students  who  have 
completed  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  work  required  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  who  are  accepted  into  an  approved  professional  school  of  dentistry,  law, 
medicine,  optometry,  osteopathy,  or  veterinary  medicine  will  be  eligible  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  in  a  professional  school.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  must  be  earned  in  residence  at  Northeastern,  and  all 
other  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requirements  must  be  fulfilled.  The  residence  requirement  must 
be  completed  prior  to  entering  the  professional  school. 

Northeastern  offers  an  eight-year  joint  degree  program  for  aspiring  lawyers.  Each  year  a  limited  mmi- 
ber  of  highly  qualified  freshmen  are  admitted  to  the  five-year  undergraduate  portion  of  the  program. 

To  continue  into  the  law  school  portion  of  the  program,  students  must  graduate  in  the  top  15  percent 
of  their  class  and  score  in  the  top  20  percent  of  the  Law  School  Aptitude  Test  (LSAT).  Students  who 
meet  these  criteria  will  be  qualified  to  continue  their  studies  at  Northeastern  University  School  of  Law. 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  combine  an  irutial  period  of  undergraduate  study  in  the  CoUege  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  with  graduate  study  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  enabling  students 
to  earn  both  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  Master  of  Business  Administration 
degrees  including  one  year  of  co-op  work  experience  (six  months  undergraduate  and  six  months 
graduate)  in  a  five-  or  six-year  period. 

In  the  first  tliree  years,  students  complete  nine  academic  quarters  of  arts  and  sciences  courses  with 
two  quarters  of  cooperative  education.  After  taking  the  GMAT  and  being  accepted  into  the  CoUege  of 
Business  Administration  in  the  tiiird  year,  students  spend  their  fourth  year  completing  requirements 
in  their  undergraduate  msyor  and  beginning  graduate  coursework  in  the  Cooperative  Education 
MBA  Program.  Depending  on  the  undergraduate  msyor,  twelve  credits  of  undergraduate  study  may 
be  applied  toward  the  MBA  or  twelve  credits  of  MBA  study  may  be  applied  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree.  Students  may  begin  the  Cooperative  education  MBA  portion  of  study  in  January  or  June. 

Interested  students  should  contact  the  College  of  Arts  zmd  Sciences  dean's  office  in  400  Meserve 
Hall  or  the  College  of  Business  Administration's  graduate  school  in  350  Dodge  Hall. 

This  program  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  register  for  courses  in  specialized  areas  of  Jewish 
studies  and  Jewish  education.  See  page  36,  Minor  in  Jewish  Studies,  or  contact  the  University  regis- 
trar, Dean  Edmund  Mullen,  120  Hayden  Hall,  617-373-2183,  for  more  information  on  the  registration 
process  for  this  exchange  program. 

Business  German.  Students  may  use  this  course  as  a  prerequisite  to  conversational  German  courses 
to  prepai-e  for  a  business-oriented  co-op  in  Germany.  This  course,  taught  in  EngUsh,  is  designed  for 
students  of  business  and  econoniics  seeking  competence  in  reading  and  understanding  texts  pro- 
duced by  the  German  business  community  and  trade  media.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Professor  Ross  Hall  in  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages,  360  Hohnes  Hall,  617-373-2234. 

Elementary  Spanish  for  criminal  Justice  or  human  services  majors.  This  course  is  intended 
for  students  who  will  need  to  use  Spanish  in  police  work  and  in  social  service  settings.  The  grammar 
component  is  the  same  as  that  in  other  elementary  Spanish  courses.  The  vocabulary  is  adapted  to 
particular  needs  and  interests  of  the  students.  Students  use  role-playing  extensively  and  practice 
"intake"  interviews. 

French  for  business  and  economics  students.  Designed  for  students  interested  in  international 
business,  the  program  offers  a  thorough  study  of  grammar,  insights  into  the  French  way  of  life,  spe- 
cialized vocabulary  related  to  the  business  world,  and  an  introduction  to  French  business  texts.  The 
course  is  a  preliminary  step  for  the  student  wishing  co-op  placement  in  France.  Additional  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  Juliette  GUman,  362  Holmes  HaU,  617-373-3659. 

East/West  Marine  Biology  Program.  The  East/West  Marine  Biology  Program  allows  advanced 
undergraduate  and  begiiming  graduate  students  in  biology  and  related  areas  to  spend  a  year  of  field 
study  in  three  diverse  marine  environments. 

The  program  begins  in  the  fall  at  the  University  of  Washington's  Friday  Harbor  Laboratories,  on 
San  Juan  Island.  In  January,  students  travel  to  Jamaica  to  study  tropical  biology  at  the  Discovery 
Bay  Marine  Laboratory  on  the  island's  north  coast.  The  final  phase  of  the  program  is  conducted  at 
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Northeastem's  Marine  Science  Center  in  Nahant,  Massachusetts.  For  more  Information,  contact 
Sara  Jordan  at  617-595-5597. 

Marine  Science  Center  Summer  Program  in  Marine  Biology.  The  summer  program  allows 
students  to  participate  in  intensive  courses  at  the  Marine  Science  Center  (MSC).  Students  conduct 
independent  research  at  the  MSC  laboratory  throughout  the  year.  Graduate  students  from  other  uni- 
versities are  encouraged  to  use  the  laboratory  and  field  sites  for  thesis  research. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Marine  Studies  Consortium.  Northeastern  University  is  a  member  of  the 

Massachusetts  Bay  Marine  Studies  Consortium.  The  consortium's  offerings  are  interdisciplinary  and 
seelc  to  bridge  academic  disciplines  and  current  concerns  in  the  marine  world.  The  consortium 
serves  the  students  and  faculty  of  twenty-two  Boston-area  colleges  and  universities.  Students  from 
Northeastern  may  take  these  classes,  which  are  taught  by  specialists  and  government  officials.  For 
more  information,  contact  Professor  Peter  S.  Rosen,  Department  of  Geology,  617-373-4380. 

Sea  Education  Association.  The  Sea  Semester  offers  a  combination  land-sea  program  in  marine 
science,  maritime  navigation  and  history,  and  practical  seamanship  with  deep-water  oceanographic 
research.  A  six-week  sea  voyage,  often  to  the  Caribbean  or  the  Canadian  Maritimes,  provides  hands- 
on  experience. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Center  for  the  Arts  is  to  support  and  develop  the  arts  as  a  vital  and  inte- 
gral component  of  the  Northeastern  community.  Through  a  variety  of  mainstage  and  artist-in-resi- 
dency  programs,  featuring  performing  and  visual  artists  acclaimed  for  their  excellence,  the  center 
complements  the  academic  arts  departments  in  their  effort  to  educate  Northeastern  students  in 
becoming  imowledgeable,  discriminating,  and  active  participants  in  the  arts.  In  addition,  the  center 
supports  curriculum-oriented  arts  projects  and  events,  encourages  interdepartmental  collabora- 
tions, develops  exhibitions  and  presentations  that  serve  the  on-campus  community  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  provides  multicultural  arts  programs,  and  acts  as  a  primary  facilitator  for  research  in 
the  arts. 

The  center  also  manages  the  Blackman  Auditorium  Theatre  Complex  and  operates  the 
Northeastern  University  Ticket  Center.  Tickets  to  and  information  about  performing  and  visual  arts 
events  and  other  campus  events  are  available  in  the  ticket  center  as  are  tickets  and  passes  to  Boston 
area  dance,  music,  theatre,  film,  and  visual  arts  events.  The  ticket  center  also  provides  free  passes 
and  maintains  a  University  membership  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  that  entitles  all  undergraduate 
students  in  the  full-time  day  programs  to  free  membership  privileges. 

For  information  on  arts  activities,  please  call  the  Center  for  the  Arts  office  at  617-373-2249. 
For  ticket  information,  call  the  ticket  center  at  617-373-2247. 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  strongly  endorses  the  importance  of  an  international  experience  as 
a  dimension  of  learning.  To  foster  this,  it  maintains  an  Office  of  International  Study  Programs  that 
has  developed  a  series  of  programs  tailored  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  Northeastern  University 
students. 

Students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  particular  program  sponsored  by  Northeastern  University  or 
another  institution  should  arrange  to  discuss  the  program  in  which  they  are  interested  with  the 
Coordinator  of  International  Study  Programs,  400  Meserve,  (617)  373-5162,  and  with  one  of  the 
academic  advisers  in  the  Dean's  Office  to  ensure  that  credits  granted  through  study  abroad  vstU  be 
applicable  to  their  program  in  the  college.  Students  who  participate  in  Northeastern-sponsored 
study  abroad  programs  maintain  their  full-time  Northeastern  status,  and  their  grades  wiU  be  calcu- 
lated into  their  QPA. 

The  general  requirements  for  participation  in  all  Northeastern  University  study  abroad  programs 
are:  middler-year  standing  or  above,  and  QPA  of  3.0  or  higher.  The  Office  of  International  Study 
Programs  maintains  a  rolling  admission  policy  for  most  programs;  early  application  is  advised. 

African  Studies  at  the  University  of  Ghana.  Recommended  for  the  fall  quarter,  this  program 
offers  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  West  African  history,  politics,  music,  Uterature,  and 
culture.  Students  are  required  to  take  a  Twi  language  course  and  a  Ghanaian  or  African  studies 
course. 

Australia.  Students  may  choose  to  study  in  one  of  four  universities  located  across  the  continent: 
Curtin  University  in  Perth;  the  University  of  Sydney;  Monash  University  in  Melbourne;  or  Bond 
University  on  the  Gold  Coast.  All  of  the  locations  offer  similar  courses  in  a  variety  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences disciplines.  The  opportunity  to  live  and  study  with  Australian  students  exists  at  all  four  uni- 
versities; however,  each  university  offers  uniquely  different  opportunities  based  on  its  location. 

Eastern  European  Studies  Program  in  Prague.  This  program  offers  students  a  variety  of 
courses  in  the  £uts  and  sciences  at  Charles  University.  The  primary  focus  will  be  on  the  history, 
politics,  literature,  and  culture  of  the  Czech  RepubUc.  Courses  are  taught  in  EngUsh,  but  all  students 
will  receive  intensive  instruction  in  the  Czech  language  as  well.  This  program  is  recommended  for 
the  fall  quarter. 
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European  Studies  Internship  Program.  This  program  takes  place  during  the  winter  quarter  at 
the  Irish  Institute  for  European  Affairs  in  Leuven,  Belgium,  near  Brussels,  and  has  been  designed  to 
offer  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  history,  organization,  and  operation  of  the 
Eiu'opean  Union.  Courses  are  available  in  politics,  economics,  history,  and  other  subjects.  Included 
is  participation  in  a  research  internship  with  the  office  of  a  member  of  the  European  Parliament. 

Florence,  Italy.  The  SACI  program,  located  in  the  heart  of  Florence,  is  designed  for  students  to 
study  art,  art  history,  photography,  Italian  literatm-e,  Italian  language,  and  a  variety  of  other  arts  and 
sciences  disciplines.  Com'ses  taught  in  English  are  available  in  both  introductory  and  advanced  lev- 
els. This  program  is  recommended  for  the  fall  quarter. 

Goldsmiths'  College,  University  of  London.  A  wide  variety  of  courses  in  art,  communications, 
theatre,  education,  English,  history,  politics,  psychology,  and  sociology  are  available  to 
Northeastern  University  students  through  a  special  arrangement  with  the  University  of  London. 
Students  may  participate  during  the  fall  and/or  winter  quarters. 

Hansard  Scholars  Parliamentary  Internship  Program  in  London.  Available  during  the  fall 
or  winter  quarter,  this  program  combines  coiu'ses  in  British  society  and  government  with  carefully 
selected  internship  placements,  including  the  British  ParUament.  Courses  are  taught  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Pohtical  Science 

Hungarian  and  Central  European  Studies  in  Budapest.  Recommended  for  the  fall  quarter, 
this  program  allows  students  to  see  firsthand  the  dramatic  changes  occurring  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  courses  (taught  in  English)  are  offered  mostly  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  there  are  a  variety  of 
disciplines  to  choose  from.  The  main  focus  is  on  economics,  Uterature,  history,  and  sociology.  While 
taking  classes  at  the  Technical  University  of  Budapest,  students  wiU  also  be  encouraged  to  take  an 
intensive  Hungarian  language  class. 

Ireland:  North  and  South  Internship  Program.  Students  in  this  program  spend  two  quarters  in 
Ireland:  fall  at  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration  in  Dublin,  £md  wdnter  at  Queen's  University  in 
Belfast.  Courses  are  available  in  hterature,  sociology,  poUticEil  science,  history,  and  other  subjects. 
The  fall  quarter  includes  am  internship  in  the  Irish  Parliament;  the  winter  quarter  includes  a  short- 
term  internship  in  Belfast. 

Middle  Eastern  Studies.  In  a  full-year  (September  through  May)  or  partial-year  program,  students 
spend  the  autumn  term  at  the  American  University  in  Cairo  and  the  winter/spring  term  at  Tel  Aviv 
University  in  Israel.  A  wide  variety  of  arts  and  sciences  courses  (taught  in  English)  are  available. 
Courses  vfith  a  Middle  Eastern  focus  are  recommended.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  take  an 
intensive  Arabic  and  an  intensive  Hebrew  language  course  while  overseas. 

North  American  Studies  in  Mexico.  Conducted  during  the  faD  quarter  at  the  University  of  the 
Americas  in  Puebla,  this  program  addresses  North  American  political  and  social  issues  from  a 
Mexican  perspective.  The  general  focus  is  on  social  sciences;  courses  (taught  in  EngUsh)  are  avjiil- 
able  in  economics,  poUtics,  and  sociology.  Spanish  language  classes  (all  levels)  are  available. 
Students  may  also  enroll  in  other  arts  and  sciences  courses  that  are  taught  in  Spanish. 

Paris,  France:  American  University  of  Paris.  This  new  program  offers  an  opportunity  to  live 
and  study  in  the  heeirt  of  Paris.  Courses  are  taught  in  English  and  are  available  in  most  arts  and 
sciences  disciplines.  Students  may  spend  the  summer  and/or  fall  quarter  at  AUP.  Students  are  also 
encouraged  to  take  an  intensive  PYench  language  course  while  in  Paris. 

Russian  Studies.  Recommended  for  the  fall  term,  this  program  offers  students  an  opportunity  to 
focus  on  the  cultures  and  languages  of  Russia.  Students  in  this  program  choose  the  location  of  their 
study  from  a  variety  of  host  cities.  Included  are  extraciuricular  field  trips  within  Russia.  Courses  are 
taught  in  Russian  with  English  textbooks.  Basic  knowledge  of  Russian  language  is  required. 

Sea  Education  Association.  The  Sea  Semester  offers  a  combination  land-sea  program  in  marine 
science,  maritime  navigation  and  history,  and  practical  seamanship  with  deep-v/ater  oceanographic 
research.  A  six-week  sea  voyage,  often  to  the  Caribbean  or  the  Canadian  Maritimes,  provides 
hands-on  experience. 

Simon  Faser  University  in  Vancouver.  This  program,  available  during  the  fall  or  winter/spring 
term,  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  politics,  governments,  geographies, 
econonties,  and  cultures  of  Canada  and  the  Pacific  Rim.  Courses  are  available  in  all  arts  and  sci- 
ences disciplines. 

Spain:  Language  and  Area  Studies.  This  program  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  Uve  and 
study  in  their  choice  of  one  of  two  historic  and  beautiful  Spanish  cities;  Seville  or  AUcante.  Alicante 
offers  courses  taught  in  English  to  students  with  a  basic  knowledge  of  Spanish.  Students  live  with 
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Spanish  host  families.  Seville  offers  courses  taught  exclusively  in  Spanish  to  students  with  an 
advanced  knowledge  of  the  language.  Students  may  chose  to  hve  with  host  families  or  in  residencias 
(residential  halls).  Students  may  go  in  the  fall  quarter  or  for  a  full  year. 

The  Office  of  International  Study  Programs  is  involved  in  the  process  of  developing  further  pro- 
grams and  welcomes  inquiries  and  indications  of  students'  needs  and  mterests.  Please  contact 
Todd  Rich  in  the  Office  of  hitemational  Study  Programs,  400  Meserve  HaU,  617-373-5162,  for  an 
updated  Ust. 


African-American  Studies  Ronald  W.  Balley,  PhO,  Pmfessoj-  and  Acting  Chair 


Associate  Professors 

Jordan  Gebre-Medhin,  PhD 

Anthropology 
Maryenmia  Graham,  PhD 

Literature 
Robert  L.  Hall,  PhD 

History 
WDliam  Lowe,  MA 

Music 
Joseph  D.  Warren,  PhD 

Social  Welfare 


Assistant  Professors 

Leonard  Brovm,  PhD 

Music 
Robin  Chandler,  PhD 

Sociology  and  An 
Elizabeth  B.  Cole,  PhD 

Psychology 
EUzabeth  H.  Freydberg,  PhD 

Theatre 
Kwamina  Panford,  PhD 

Law,  Policy,  and  Society 


Associated  Faculty 

Oscar  Brookins,  PhD 

Economics 
Edward  A.  BuUins,  MFA 

Tlieatre 
Donald  M.  Jacobs,  PhD 

History 
Patrick  Manning,  PhD 

History 
WilUam  F.  Miles,  PhD 

Political  Science 
Peter  C.  MurreU,  PhD 

Education 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculimi 


Minor  Curriculum 


American  Sign 

Language-English 

Interpreting 


The  diverse  experiences  of  black  people — in  the  United  States,  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  South  America, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world — are  the  focus  of  the  field  of  African-American  studies.  The  curriculum 
is  interdisciplinary  in  approach  and  includes  historical,  social  and  behavioral,  and  cultural  studies. 
International  studies  and  contemporary  pubhc  pohcy  issues  are  also  integral  parts  of  the  program.  In 
class,  in  co-op,  and  in  internships,  students  apply  theoretical  knowledge  to  real-world  problems  and 
concerns.  Plans  for  a  study  abroad  program  are  under  way. 

Students  with  training  in  African-American  studies  have  the  knowledge  to  meet  the  challenges  posed 
by  the  diverse  racial,  cultural,  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Many  graduates  attend 
professional  schools  or  teach  at  the  secondary  or  the  college  level.  Others  work  in  museums,  libraries,  or 
research  centers;  in  business;  or  in  public  service,  social  service,  or  law-enforcement  agencies. 

Beginning  in  1997,  the  department  wiU  emphasize  dual  majors  in  African-American  Studies  and  a  range 
of  other  arts  and  sciences  departments. 

AFR  1100,  Introduction  to  African-American  Studies;  AFR  1131,  African-American  History  1; 
AFR  11-55,  Foundations  of  Black  Culture;  AFR  1249,  Black  Community  and  Social  Change;  one 
course  on  the  Black  experience  outside  the  United  States;  and  AFR  1355,  Senior  Seminar. 

Five  courses  from  one  of  three  areas  of  concentration:  historical,  cultural,  or  social/behavioral  studies. 
Courses  offered  in  other  departments  may  also  satisfy  this  requirement  with  departmental  approval. 

Four  courses  which  will  allow  students  to  explore  additional  topics  and  areas  of  interest. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

AFR  1100,  Introduction  to  African-American  Studies;  AFR  1131,  African-American  History  1; 
AFR  1155,  Foundations  of  Black  Culture;  AFR  1249,  Black  Conmiunity  and  SociEil  Change;  and 
AFR  1355,  Senior  Seminar.  One  course  on  the  Black  experience  outside  the  United  States.  One  addi- 
tional elective  selected  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  a  departmental  adviser. 


Dennis  R.  Cokely,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Director 

Teaching  Staff 

Alma  L.  Boumazian,  MS 
James  Lipsky,  BS 

American  Sign  Language  (ASL)  is  a  language  used  by  large  numbers  of  people  m  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  By  mastering  ASL,  students  gain  both  access  to  the  culture  of  Deaf  America  and 
insights  into  features  of  spoken  language  that  are  often  taken  for  granted.  Learning  a  modaUy  differ- 
ent language  gives  students  a  new  sense  of  the  power  of  language  and  an  appreciation  of  how  it 
shapes  their  world.  In  this  way,  the  mastery  of  ASL  shaipens  critical-thinking  skills. 

The  program  provides  a  firm  foundation  in  language,  linguistics,  culture,  and  interpreting,  plus  a 
broad-based  hberal  arts  education.  American  Sign  Language  courses  ai'e  integral  to  degrees  in 
human  services  with  a  specialization  in  deaf  studies  and  in  linguistics  with  a  focus  on  ASL. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Opportunities  for  ASL-Englisii  inteipreters  are  increasing,  due  to  recent  federal  legislation. 
Graduates  work  as  interpreters  in  such  areas  as  luglier  education,  advanced  technology,  and  theatre. 

The  ASL  Interpreter  Education  Project  seeks  to  enhance  the  sldlls  of  interpreters  currently  work- 
ing in  the  field  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  competent  interpreters  in  New  England. 

ASL  1101,  ASL  1102,  American  Sign  Language  1  and  2;  ASL  1201,  ASL  1202  Intermediate  American 
Sign  Language  1  and  2;  ASL  1211,  Deaf  CiUture;  ASL  12.50,  Unguistics  of  ASL;  ASL  1301,  ASL  1302, 
Advanced  American  Sign  Language  Proficiency  1  and  2;  ASL  1500,  Introduction  to  Interpreting; 
ASL  1505,  ASL  1506,  ASL  1507,  ASI^English  Interpreting  1,  2,  and  3;  ASL  1520,  Interpreter  Role  and 
Ethics;  ASL  1521,  Contrastive  Analysis;  ASL  1522,  Discourse  Analysis  for  Interpreters;  ASL  1810, 
Special  Topics  in  Interpreting;  ASL  1820,  Interpreting  Practicum  1;  ENG  1118,  Introduction  to 
Language  and  Linguistics;  PSY  1110,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  1;  PSY  1112,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  2;  SOA  1335,  Language  and  Cultm-e;  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology;  and 
CMN  1110,  Voice  and  Articulation. 

One  course  from  the  following:  ENG  1402,  Grammars  of  English;  ENG  1407,  Introduction  to 
Semantics;  ENG  1408,  Topics  in  Linguistics;  ENG  1690,  Junior/Senior  Seminar;  LNL  1235,  AppUed 
Linguistics  1;  LNL  1240,  Bilingualism;  PSY  1262,  Psychology  of  Language. 

One  course  from  the  following:  PHL  1165,  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine;  PSY  1271,  Social 
Psychology;  SOC  1102,  Social  Inequality  and  Communication;  SOC  1135,  Social  Psychology; 
SOC  1140,  Sociology  of  Prejudice;  SOC  1310,  Class,  Power,  and  Social  Change. 

One  course  from  the  following:  CRS  1200,  Introduction  to  Special  Education;  ED  1302,  The  Human 
Services  Professions;  SOC  1240,  Sociology  of  Human  Service  Organizations. 

One  com-se  from  the  following:  THE  1160,  Movement  1;  PSY  1263,  Nonverbal  Communication; 
CMN  1111,  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature;  CMN  1115,  Foimdations  of  Communication;  CMN  1330, 
Interpersonal  Communication  1. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  cmriculum  (see  page  33). 


Art  and  Architecture 


Elizabeth  C.  Cromley,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professor 

Mardges  Bacon,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Edwin  C.  Andrews,  MFA 
Samuel  S.  Bishop,  MFA 
Mira  Cantor,  MFA 
T.  Neal  Rantoul,  MFA 
George  H.  Tlirush,  MArch 

Assistant  Professor 

Julie  M.  Curtis,  MFA 


Lecturers 

Cynthia  L.  Baron,  MBA 
Judith  Brassard  Brown,  MFA 
David  A.  Conant,  MArch 
E.  Margaret  Curley-Clay,  MFA 
Katheryn  M.  Firth,  MAUD 
Elizabeth  A.  Gibb,  MArch 
CecOia  Hirsh,  MFA 
Jeffrey  T.  Kalin,  MPhil 
John  Kane,  BA 
Colleen  M.  Kiely,  MFA 
Douglas  K.  Komfeld,  MFA 


Wallace  F.  Marosek,  MFA 
Mark  E.  Pasnik,  MAUD 
Thomas  J.  Petit,  MFA 
Neil  Rermie,  MFA 
H.  Mark  Schatz,  MArch 
Ira  L.  Smith,  MArch 
Nader  Tehraiu,  MAUD 
Lawrence  C.  Volk,  MFA 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


The  visual  arts  are  our  oldest  form  of  artistic  expression.  The  ability  to  understand  and  use  visual 
language  is  an  increasingly  important  part  of  contemporary  education. 

The  department  aims  to  introduce  art  and  architecture  as  both  historical  disciplines  and  creative 
activities;  to  offer  a  focused  study  of  the  visual  arts,  either  through  a  critical  examination  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  content  of  art  and  architecture  within  the  context  of  a  particular  historical  period,  or 
through  hands-on  experience  in  a  studio  setting;  and  to  offer  a  solid  academic  foimdation  for  c£ireers 
in  architecture,  graphic  design,  photography,  and  teaching  the  history  and  the  practice  of  art. 

Cooperative  education  placements  for  art  majors  include  positions  in  architecture  and  design 
firms,  museums,  libraries,  historical  collections,  and  archives. 

The  city  of  Boston,  with  its  superb  architecture,  museums,  galleries,  cinemas,  and  public  library, 
is  a  primary  resom-ce  for  the  department.  Encouraging  students  to  take  advantage  of  these  resources 
is  a  significant  aim  of  the  department.  In  addition,  many  of  Boston's  leading  Eirtists,  architects,  and 
designers  teach  our  studio  courses. 

Major  in  art.  ART  1100,  History  of  Art  to  1400,  and  ART  1101,  History  of  Art  since  1400;  ART  1124, 
Basic  Drawing;  ART  1130,  ART  1131,  Visual  Studies  Foundation  1  and  2;  and  twelve  art  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  cuniculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  architecture.  Leading  to  a  BS  degree  that  is  not  a  professional  degree  in  archi- 
tecture. The  twelve  eirt  electives  are  replaced  by  four  architectural  history  courses  (ART  111, 
Introduction  to  Architecture;  ART  1203,  Medieval  Ai-chitecture  or  ART  1204,  Renaissance 
Arcliitecture;  ART  1225,  Modem  Architecture  1  or  ART  1223,  American  Architecture;  and  ART  1226, 
Modem  Aix-hitecture  2. 
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Minor  Curriculum 


Eight  architectural  studio  courses:  ART  1156,  Architectural  Drafting;  ART  1150,  1151,  1252, 1253, 
1341,  1342,  Architectural  Design  1  to  6;  and  ART  1352,  Architectural  Thesis. 

Two  computer  courses:  ART  1190,  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics  and  ART  1295,  Computer 
Aided  Design. 

Three  building  technology  courses:  ART  1256,  ART  1257,  Theory  of  Structures  1  and  2;  and  ART 
1355,  Enviromnental  Systems. 

Four  math/science  courses:  MTH  1123,  MTH  1124,  Calculus  1  and  2;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  Physics 
for  Engineering  Students  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  aits  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  graphic  design.  Same  requirements  as  for  the  art  major,  except  that  the  twelve 
art  electives  are  replaced  by:  ART  1132,  Principles  of  Graphics;  ART  1133,  Graphic  Design  1;  ART 
1134,  Typography  1;  ART  1144,  Typography  2;  ART  1160,  Introduction  to  Photography;  ART  1180, 
Video  Basics;  ART  1 190,  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics;  ART  1213,  Modem  Art;  ART  1230, 
History  of  Photography  o?"  ART  1237,  Contemporary  Directions  in  Cinema;  ART  1240,  History  of 
Grapliic  Design;  ART  1243,  Grapliic  Design  2;  ART  1244,  Graphic  Design  3;  ART  1250,  Color  Theoiy 
and  Practice;  ART  1254,  Intermediate  Drawing;  ART  1263,  Introduction  to  Color  Photography; 
ART  1280,  Media  Graphics;  ART  1290,  Electronic  Publishing  Design;  ART  1291,  Intermediate 
Computer  Graphics  Workshop;  ART  1330,  Advanced  Visual  Communication;  and  two  Art/Design 
electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

General  minor.  Select  any  six  courses  from  the  departmental  curriculum. 

Minor  in  history  of  architecture.  ART  1203,  Medieval  Architecture;  ART  1204,  Renaissance 
Arcliitecture;  ART  1223,  American  Architecture;  ART  1225,  Modem  Architecture:  The  Nineteenth 
Century;  ART  1226,  Modem  Architecture:  The  Twentieth  Century;  and  ART  1310,  Seminai-  in 
Modem  Architecture. 

Minor  in  architecture.  ART  1111,  Introduction  to  World  Architecture;  ART  1124,  Basic  Drawing  or 
ART  1156,  Architectural  Drafting;  or  GE  1130,  Engineering  Design  and  Graphics;  ART  1226,  Modem 
Architecture  2;  ART  1150,  Architectural  Design  1;  ART  1151,  Architectural  Design  2;  and  ART  1252, 
Architectural  Design  3;  one  of  the  following:  ART  1253,  Architectural  Design  4;  or  ART  1295, 
Computer  Aided  Design;  or  ART  1355,  Environmental  Systems. 

Minor  in  studio  art.  ART  1124,  Basic  Drawing;  ART  1127,  Basic  Painting;  ART  1130,  Visual  Studies 
Foundation  1;  ART  1132,  Principles  of  Graphics;  Art  1133,  Graphic  Design  1;  and  ART  1254, 
Intermediate  Drawing. 

Minor  in  graphic  design.  ART  1130,  ART  1131,  Visual  Studies  Foimdation  1  and  2;  ART  1132, 
Principles  of  Graphics;  ART  1134,  Typography;  ART  1133,  Graphic  Design  1;  and  ART  1250,  Color 
Theory  and  Practice. 

Minor  in  photography.  ART  1160,  Introduction  to  Photography;  ART  1261,  Intermediate  Black 
and  White  Photography;  ART  1230,  History  of  Photography;  ART  1233,  Contemporary  Directions  in 
Photography;  ART  1263,  Introduction  to  Color  Photography;  and  ART  1363,  Advanced  Photography 
Seminar. 


Behavioral  Neuroscience 


The  behavioral  neuroscience  major  is  a  imit  of  academic  coordination  for  undergraduates.  It  does 
not  have  faculty  appointments  or  separate  space,  but  does  have  a  head  advisor/director  and  an 
advisory  board  made  up  of  the  neuroscience  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  overall 
objective  of  the  neuroscience  m^or  program  is  to  draw  together  faculty  and  students  who  are 
interested  in  this  interdisciplinary  topic  to  provide  undergraduates  with  an  education  in  the  field. 
Behavioral  neuroscience  focuses  on  brain  mechanisms  and  how  they  give  rise  to  behavioral  ftmc- 
tions  in  humans  and  animals.  The  field  combines  the  disciplines  of  biology  and  psychology  with  a 
strong  background  in  basic  physical  sciences  and  mathematics.  The  goal  is  to  achieve  an  under- 
standing of  nerve  cells,  chemical  neurotransmission,  simple  neural  circuits  and  other  physiological 
systems  and  then  to  see  how  they  give  rise  to  nonnal  and  pathological  behavioral  functioning. 
Studies  range  from  the  molecular  to  the  molar  as  seen  in  the  example  of  a  drug  which  interacts 
with  specific  protein  molecules  or  receptors  in  nerve  cell  membranes  but  also  can  be  used  to  alter 
behavior.  The  curriculum  prepares  students  to  find  employment  in  allied  fields  such  as  the  bio-tech 
industry  or  to  gain  entrance  to  higher  degree  granting  programs  in  graduate  or  medical  school.  For 
further  information  on  the  behavioral  neuroscience  major,  contact  Alexander  A.  Skavenski,  director 
and  professor  of  psychology,  at  617-373-3043. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Biochemistry 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Psychology:  PSY  1110,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  1  oj'PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1; 
PSY  1112,  Foundations  of  Psychology  2  or  PSY  1113,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  2;  PSY  1211, 
Behavioral  Statistics  1;  PSY  1212,  Behavioral  Statistics  2;  PSY  1351,  Psychobiology;  PSY  1451, 
Psychophamiacology;  PSY  1551,  Psychobiology  Laboratory. 

One  course  from  the  following:  PSY  1241,  Developmental  Psychology;  PSY  1271,  Social  Psychology; 
PSY  1272,  Personality  1;  PSY  1373,  Abnormal  Psychology  1. 

Two  courses  from  the  folloiving:  PSY  1231,  Learning  and  Motivation  1;  PSY  1262,  Psychology  of 
Language;  PSY  1353,  Animal  Behavior;  PSY  1364,  Cognition;  PSY  1365,  Language  and  the  Brain; 
PSY  1381,  Sensation;  PSY  1382,  Perception. 

Biology:  BIO  1100,  Principles  of  Biology  1;  BIO  1600,  Principles  of  Biology  1  Lab;  BIO  1101, 
Principles  of  Biology  2;  BIO  1601,  Principles  of  Biology  2  Lab;  BIO  1260,  Genetics  and 
Developmental  Biology;  BIO  1261,  Introductory  Biochemistry;  BIO  1355,  Regulatory  Cell  Physiology; 
BIO  1655,  Regulatory  Cell  Physiology  Lab. 

Two  Biology  courses  from  the  following:  BIO  1321,  Evolution;  BIO  1621,  Evolution  Lab;  BIO  1343, 
Vertebrate  Zoology;  BIO  1641,  Vertebrate  Zoology  Lab;  BIO  1346,  Embryology;  BIO  1646, 
Embiyology  Lab;  BIO  1349,  Animal  Histology;  BIO  1648,  Animal  Histology  Lab;  BIO  1356, 
Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy;  BIO  1656  Compai'ative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  Lab;  BIO  1452, 
Comparative  Neurobiology;  BIO  1473,  Systems  Physiology;  BIO  1677,  Systems  Physiology  Lab;  BIO 
1474,  Neuroethology;  BIO  1674,  Neuroethology  Lab;  BIO  1462,  General  Biochemistry  Laboratory; 
BIO  1463,  General  Biochemistry  3;  BIO  1467,  Molecular  Biology. 

Mathematics  and  Chemistry:  MTH  1106,  Functions  and  Algebra  and  MTH  1107,  Functions  and 
Calculus  and  MTH  1 108,  Calculus;  or  MTH  1 133,  1 134,  and  1 135,  Calculus  for  Biology  M^ors  1,  2, 
and  3;  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Uf e  Sciences  1 ;  CHM  1112,  General  Chemistry  for  the 
Life  Sciences  2A;  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Life  Sciences  2B;  CHM  1264,  Orgaiuc 
Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Majors  1;  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science 
Majors  2. 

Seminar:  PSY  1651,  Psychobiology  or  BIO  1490,  Seminar  in  Biology. 

BS  Core  Curriculum:  For  Natural  Science  mEyors,  but  excluding  PSY  1110,  PSY  1113,  Perspectives 
in  Psychology  1. 

Electives:  Select  ten  courses.  Recommended  courses  include:  PHY  1201,  PHY  1202,  and  PHY  1203, 
Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1,  2,  and  3;  and  two  Directed  Study  courses  toward  a  Senior  Honors 
Project  or  equivalent. 


Biochemistry  includes  neaily  the  entire  spectrum  of  science — ^from  physics  and  chemistry  to  biology 
and  medicine.  The  biochemistry  m^or,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  departments  of  biology  and  chemistry, 
provides  a  strong  foimdation  in  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences  as  well  as  thorough  training  in 
biochemistry,  biology,  and  chemistry.  In  addition  to  formal  classwork,  opportunities  are  available  for 
participation  in  faculty  research  programs  on  an  individual  basis  or  through  the  honors  program.  The 
large  number  of  biotechnology  companies  and  biomedical  facilities  in  the  Boston  area  provides  a  rich 
source  of  opportunities  through  Northeastem's  program  of  cooperative  education. 

A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  biochemistry  allows  students  to  enter  the  job  market  directly  or 
go  on  to  graduate,  medical,  veterinary,  dental,  law,  or  business  school.  Students  may  find  positions  in 
biotechnology  companies,  drug  companies,  or  government  agencies,  working  in  laboratory  or  clinical 
research,  quality  control,  production,  iirformation  systems,  marketing,  or  technical  sales.  Students 
may  also  pursue  graduate  study  in  biochemistry,  molecular  biology,  cell  biology,  biophysics,  genetics, 
toxicology,  biotechnology,  clinical  chemistry,  animal  science,  nutrition,  plant  science,  or  other  bio- 
medical sciences. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  attending  medical,  dental,  or  veterinary  school  following  graduation 
are  urged  to  consult  with  the  preprofessional  advisory  committee  early  in  their  careers  at  Northeastern. 

BIO  1100,  BIO  1101,  BIO  1102,  Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3;  BIO  1600,  BIO  1601,  BIO  1602, 
Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3  Lab;  BIO  1282,  Genetics;  BIO  1660,  Genetics  Lab;  BIO  1461,  General 
Biochemistry  1;  BIO  1462,  General  Biochemistry  Lab;  BIO  1463,  Cellular  Biochemistry  3;  BIO  1467, 
Molecular  Biology;  and  BIO  1480,  Senior  Biochemistiy  Seminar. 

CHM  nil,  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  for  Ufe  Sciences  1  and2orCHM  1151,  CHM  1152,  General 
Chemistry  for  Science  M^ors  1  and  2;  CHM  1221,  Analytical  Chemistry;  CHM  1271,  CHM  1272,  CHM 
1273,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Mjyors  1,  2,  and  3;  or  CHM  1264,  CHM  1265,  Organic 
Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Majors  1  and  2;  CHM  1273,  Organic  Chenustry  for  Chemistry  Majors 
3;  and  CHM  1381,  CHM  1382,  Physical  Chemistry  1  and  2. 
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MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  for  Science  Msyors  1,  2,  and  3  or  MTH  1133,  MTH  1134, 
MTH  1135,  Calculus  for  Biology  Majors  1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for 
Science  and  Engineering  M^ors  1,  2,  and  3;  two  quarters  of  corresponding  physics  lab  courses;  four 
advanced  biology  and  chemistry  electives  (nunimum  of  one  from  each  discipline);  and  demon- 
strated computer  literacy. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 


Biology 


Edward  L.  Jarroll,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

H.  William  Detrich,  PhD 
Gwilym  S.  Jones,  PhD 
James  M.  Maiming,  PhD 
Richard  L.  Marsh,  PhD 
Charles  A.  M.  Meszoely,  PhD 
M.  Patricia  Morse,  PhD 
Fred  A.  Rosenberg,  PiiD 
Ernest  Ruber,  PhD 
Phyllis  R.  Strauss,  PhD 
Carol  M.  Warner,  PhD 
David  C.  Wharton,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Joseph  L.  Ayers,  PhD 
Kostia  Bergman,  PhD 
Donald  P.  Cheney,  PhD 
Frederick  C.  Davis,  PhD 
Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr.,  PhD 
Helen  H.  Lambert,  PhD 
Jacqueline  M.  Piret,  PhD 
Susan  Powers-Lee,  PhD 
Daniel  C.  Scheirer,  PhD 
Wendy  A.  Smith,  PhD 

Assistant  Professor 

L.  David  Smith,  PhD 


Professors  Emeriti 

Francis  D.  Crisley,  PhD 
Charles  Gainor,  PhD 
Nathan  W.  Riser,  PhD 

Adjunct  Professors 

Bruce  B.  CoUette,  PhD 
Sergei  Kashin,  PhD 

Adjimct  Assistant 
Professor 

Slava  S.  Epstein,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Arts  Curriculum 


By  mEuoring  in  biology,  students  develop  a  basic  understanding  of  the  organization  and  the  processes 
of  life,  from  molecules  and  cells  through  organs  and  organ  systems  to  populations,  species,  ecosystems, 
and  evolution.  The  major  offers  the  mathematical,  chemical,  and  physical  background  necessary  for 
understanding  biology  and  the  practical  scientific  skills  associated  with  each  of  these  areas.  It  allows 
students  to  begin  to  specialize  in  a  subdiscipline  of  biology  such  as  animal  physiology,  cell  biology, 
ecology,  marine  biology/microbiology,  molecular  biology,  plant  biology,  zoology,  etc.  Numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  relevant  positions  are  available  through  Northeastem's  program  of  cooperative  education. 

Students  who  decide  to  msyor  in  biology  in  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year  may  foUow  the  pre- 
scribed academic  sequence;  students  who  enter  the  major  in  the  middler  year  may  complete  the 
m^or  in  the  normal  time  by  taking  some  electives  concurrently  with  the  biology  core,  or  Biocore, 
courses.  After  completing  the  Biocore,  students  interested  in  independent  research  may  arrange  to 
undertake  a  more  extensive  honors  program  involving  up  to  four  quarters  of  research. 

To  graduate  with  a  mayor  in  biology,  a  student  must  have  a  cumulative  quality-point  average 
(QPA)  of  2.0  for  all  science  and  mathematics  courses  required  for  the  m^or.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  require  a  modem  language.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  is 
more  extensive  in  its  mathematics  and  science  requirements  and  may  offer  better  preparation  for 
some  areas  of  postgraduate  study.  The  department  publishes  The  Biology  Undergraduate  Advisory 
Book,  which  explains  the  required  and  recorrm:iended  courses  and  the  QPA  standards  for  biology 
majors.  The  advisory  book  is  available  in  the  Department  of  Biology,  414  Mugar  Hall. 

The  undergraduate  biology  major  prepares  students  for  careers  in  the  Ufe  sciences,  including  med- 
ical, dental,  and  other  health-related  fields.  Students  may  find  employment  in  federal,  state,  indus- 
trial, hospital,  or  university  laboratories  or  in  industries  involved  in  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  pharmaceuticals,  biological  products,  food,  or  scientific  equipment.  Biologists  also  work  in 
fisheries,  forestry  services,  county  and  state  agencies,  museums,  aquariums,  research  vessels,  and 
marine  stations. 

Graduate  study  culminating  in  a  master's  or  doctoral  degree  can  lead  to  careers  in  upper-level 
teaching  or  research  in  any  of  the  life  sciences. 

Premedical  or  predental  students  are  urged  to  consult  with  the  preprofessional  advisory  commit- 
tee early  in  their  careers  at  Northeastern. 

BIO  1100,  BIO  1101,  BIO  1102,  Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3;  BIO  1600,  BIO  1601,  BIO  1602, 
Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3  Lab;  BIO  1211,  Environmental  and  Population  Biology;  BIO  1282, 
Genetics;  BIO  1660,  Genetics  Lab;  BIO  1283,  Introductory  Biochemistry;  BIO  1661,  Introductoiy 
Biochemistry  Lab;  and  four  advanced  biology  electives  approved  by  department  Advisory 
Committee. 

MTH  1106,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics,  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus,  or  Calculus 
(one  year);  PHY  1201  and  PHY  1202,  or  PHY  1203,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1  and  2,  or  3,  and 
PHY  1501,  PHY  1502,  Physics  Lab  for  the  Life  Sciences  1  and  2,  or  PHY  1221  and  PHY  1222,  Physics 
for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1  and  2,  and  PHY  1521  and  PHY  1522,  Physics  Lab  for  Science 
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Baclielor  of  Science 
Curriculom 


Minor  Ciuriculuin 


and  Engineering  Students  1  and  2,  or  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  3  and 
PHY  1523,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  3;  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  I; 
CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  2;  CHM  1221,  Analytical  Chemistry;  and  CHM  1264,  CHM  1265, 
Organic  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

BIO  1100,  BIO  1101,  BIO  1102,  Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3;  BIO  1600,  BIO  1601,  BIO  1602, 
Piinciples  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3  Lab;  BIO  1211,  Environmental  and  Population  Biology;  BIO  1282, 
Genetics;  BIO  1660,  Genetics  Lab;  BIO  1283,  hitroductory  Biochemistry;  BIO  1661,  Introductory 
Biochemistry  Lab;  and  four  advanced  biology  electives  approved  by  department  Advisory 
Committee. 

Calculus  (one  year);  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  and  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students  1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1531,  PHY  1532,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  M^ors  1  and  2  or  PHY  1523, 
Physics  Lab  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  3;  CHM  1111  and  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  1 
and  2;  CHM  1221,  Analytical  Chemistiy;  CHM  1264  and  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  1  and  2;  and 
two  additional  advanced  science  electives  approved  by  depeutment  Advisory  Committee. 

In  addition,  complete  the  aits  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

A  minor  in  biology  consists  of  any  six  biology  courses  for  which  the  student  has  the  prerequisites,  plus 
two  more  courses  in  biology  or  other  departments  that  serve  as  prerequisites  for  biology  courses.  At 
least  five  of  the  total  eight  courses  must  include  laboratory,  and  a  student  may  not  count  toward  the 
biology  minor  more  than  one  course,  or  com-se  sequence,  that  covers  substantially  the  same  material. 

To  accommodate  the  needs  of  students  majoring  in  different  fields,  the  biology  minor  requirements 
have  been  phrased  in  a  general  and  flexible  way.  To  ensure  that  course  selection  is  sound  and  appro- 
priate to  the  student's  backgroimd,  each  student's  biology  minor  program  must  receive  the  signed 
approval  of  the  biology  minor  advisor  before  the  student  has  completed  the  first  biology  course. 

Suggested  course  groupings  for  a  biology  minor  have  been  developed  for  students  with  different 
backgrounds  in  college  mathematics  and  science.  The  core  niinor  for  students  with  considerable 
work  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  or  physics  provides  the  foimdation  on  which  a  biology  major  is 
buOt,  without  advanced  specialization.  For  students  with  less  college  mathematics/science  back- 
ground, or  none,  three  other  minor  options  provide  the  opportunity  for  first-level  exposure  to  the 
basic  principles  of  biology.  This  option  also  gives  students  an  opportunity  to  achieve  some  advanced 
specialization  in  plant  and/or  animal  studies  or  to  explore  human  biology,  molecular  biology,  bio- 
chemistry, and  the  problems  of  the  environment. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  biology  minor  adviser  in  414  Mugar,  373-2260. 


Chemistry 


William  M.  Reiff,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Terry  K.  Baker,  DSC 
Geoffi-ey  Davies,  DSC 
David  A.  Forsyth,  PhD 
Bill  C.  Giessen,  DrScNat 
Barry  L.  Karger,  PhD 
PhiUp  W.  LeQuesne,  PhD,  DSci 
Mary  .Jo  Ondrechen,  PhD 
John  L.  Roebber,  PhD 
Alfred  Viola,  PhD 
Paul  Vouros,  PhD 
Pliilip  M.  Warner,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Thomas  R.  Gilbert,  PhD 
David  J.  Jebaratnam,  PhD 
Alex  K-Y  Jen,  PhD 
Rein  U.  Kirss,  PhD 
Ira  S.  KruU,  PhD 
Patiicia  A.  Mabrouk,  PhD 
Nelly  M.  Rodriguez,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

David  E.  Budil,  PhD 
Lutfur  R.  Khundkar,  PhD 


Laboratory  Coordinator 

Edward  H.  Witten,  PhD 


The  study  of  chemistry  focuses  on  the  structure  and  properties  of  substances  and  the  transforma- 
tions they  undergo.  The  department  seeks  to  help  students  experience  the  intellectual  stimulation  of 
studying  a  physical  science;  grasp  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  of  chemistry;  and  prepare  for 
graduate  study  in  chemistiy,  medicine,  dentistiy,  or  many  other  related  fields. 

Students  in  our  Cooperative  Education  program  can  obtain  invaluable  practical  professional  expe- 
rience to  augment  their  classroom  work.  For  many,  these  practical  applications  help  to  put  their 
course  work  into  a  logical  framework  jmd  help  provide  perspective.  Electives,  especially  in  the  last 
two  years,  allow  students  to  concentrate  in  those  areas  which  have  a  specied  interest  for  them.  The 
department  encourages  qualified  students  to  undertake  a  reseai"ch  project  under  the  supervision  of 
a  faculty  member.  An  honors  program  is  open  to  particularly  able  students. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
with  an  Interdisciplinary 
Option 


Minor  Curriculum 


The  department  publishes  Chemistry  at  Northeastern,  a  pamphlet  that  details  the  chemistry 
m^or  requirements.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  102  Huitig  Hall. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  two  degree  programs.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  has 
more  explicit  scientific  course  requirements,  while  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  has  more  extensive 
requirements  outside  of  the  sciences.  Both  of  the  programs  at  Northeastern  are  approved  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  meets  the  society's  requirements  for 
certification;  certified  graduates  are  eligible  for  full  membership  in  the  society  after  two  years  of 
professional  experience. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  also  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  with  an  Interdisciplinary  Option. 
In  this  program  some  of  the  courses  required  for  a  traditional  BS  in  chemistry  have  been  replaced 
with  required  and  elective  courses  focused  on  one  of  several  disciplines,  including  business  admin- 
istration, education,  environmental  science,  and  law  and  public  policy.  The  options  are  offered 
because  chemists  frequently  take  jobs  that  require  knowledge  and  skills  not  provided  by  the  tradi- 
tional chemistry  major  program.  The  options  programs  add  breadth  to  the  curriculum  for  chemistry 
m^ors  while  still  providing  a  technical  core  of  math,  physics,  and  chemistry  courses.  More  informa- 
tion about  these  options  are  contained  in  the  pamphlet  Options  for  Chemistry  Majors  avaOable 
from  the  Chemistry  Department. 

CHM  1151,  CHM  1152,  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  1  and  2;  CHM  1231,  Analytical 
Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Mjuors;  CHM  1271,  CHM  1272,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Majors 
and  Chemical  Engineering  Students  1  and  2;  CHM  1274,  Organic  Chemistry  3:  The  Organic 
Chemistry  of  Uving  Process;  CHM  1381,  CHM  1382,  CHM  1383,  Physical  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3;  CHM 

1394,  CHM  1395,  CHM  1396,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3;  CHM  1422,  Instrumental 
Methods  of  Analysis;  and  CHM  1432,  Instrumental  Analysis  Lab. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1243,  Calculus  and  Linear  Methods  1 
or  MTH  1223,  Calculus  4;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students  1,  2,  and  3;  and  PHY  1522,  PHY  1533,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  Majors  2  and  3. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

CHM  1151,  CHM  1152,  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  1  and  2;  CHM  1231,  Analytical 
Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Majors;  CHM  1271,  CHM  1272,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Msuors  and 
Chemical  Engineering  Students  1  and  2;  CHM  1274,  Organic  Chemistry  3;  The  Organic  Chemistry  of 
Uving  Process;  CHM  1381,  CHM  1382,  CHM  1383,  Physical  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3;  CHM  1394,  CHM 

1395,  CHM  1396,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3;  CHM  1422,  Instrumental  Methods  of 
Analysis;  and  CHM  1432,  Instrumental  Analysis  Lab.  CHM  1441,  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry;  CHM 
1451,  Experimental  Inorganic  Chemistry;  CHM  1461,  Identification  of  Organic  Compounds;  CHM 
1811,  Advanced  Chemical  Lab  Practice  1;  and  two  advanced  science  or  mathematics  electives. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1243,  Calculus  and  Linear  Methods  1 
or  MTH  1223,  Calculus  4;  MTH  1245,  Differential  Equations  and  Linear  Methods  1  or  MTH  1225, 
Mathematical  Analysis;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students  1,  2,  and  3;  and  PHY  1522,  PHY  1533,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  M^ors  2  and  3. 

CHM  1151,  CHM  1152,  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  1  and  2;  CHM  1231,  Analytical 
Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Mfyors;  CHM  1264,  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  1  and  2;  CHM  1381, 
CHM  1382,  Physical  Chemistry  1  and  2;  CHM  1394,  CHM  1395,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry 
1  and  2;  CHM  1422,  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis;  CHM  1432,  Instrumental  Analysis  Lab; 
MTH  1133,  MTH  1134,  MTH  1135,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1201,  PHY  1202,  PHY  1203,  Physics  1, 
2,  and  3;  PHY  1501,  PHY  1502,  PHY  1503,  Physics  Lab  1,  2,  and  3;  and  two  math  or  science  electives 
and  the  required  and  elective  courses  in  the  interdisciplinary  area. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

After  a  general  chemistry  sequence,  CHM  1231,  Analytical  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Majors;  CHM 
1271,  CHM  1272,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Majors  and  Chemical  Engineering  Students  1  and 
2;  CHM  1274,  Organic  Chemistry  3:  The  Organic  Chemistry  of  Living  Process;  or  CHM  1264,  CHM 
1265,  Organic  Chemistry  1  and  2;  CHM  1381,  CHM  1382,  Physical  Chemistry  1  and  2;  and  CHM  1394, 
CHM  1395,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1  and  2. 
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Communication  Studies 


Richard  A.  Katula,  PhD,  Pivfessor  and  Chair 

Michael  L.  Woodnick,  MS 
Alan  J.  Zaremba,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Karen  S.  Buzzard,  PhD 
Carl  W.  Eastman,  MA 
Joanne  Morreale,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 

Simon  Jones,  PhD 


Instructors 

Thomas  Shaker,  MA 
Sherry  Shepler,  MA 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


Communication  studies  offers  students  a  humanities-based,  liberal  arts  education  coupled  with  pre- 
professional  training. 

Students  who  major  in  commimication  studies  learn  to  speak  articulately  and  persuasively  in  a 
variety  of  situations,  understand  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  field  of  communication,  jind 
comprehend  the  business  and  technology  of  the  communications  industry.  The  program  also  helps 
students  appreciate  the  aesthetics  of  human  communication,  communicate  effectively  in  complex 
organizations  such  as  businesses  and  government  agencies,  understand  theories  of  human  commu- 
nication and  research  methods  used  to  develop  and  support  those  theories,  and  effectively  criticize 
and  consume  messages  produced  in  public  argument  and  mass  communication  media. 

The  department  offers  coursework  in  speech  skill  development,  radio  and  television  production 
and  broadcasting,  communication  theories,  and  criticism. 

CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Communication;  CMN  1116,  PubUc  Speaking;  CMN  1250,  Introduction  to 
Mass  Communication;  CMN  1300,  Communication  Theory;  CMN  1330,  Interpersonal  Communication; 
CMN  1600,  Introduction  to  Communication  Research;  and  CMN  1610,  Rhetorical  Criticism. 

In  addition  to  the  core  courses,  commimication  studies  msyors  may  choose  from  one  of  three  con- 
centrations; speech  and  rhetoric,  organizational  communication,  and  radio  and  television.  Concen- 
trations require  five  courses.  In  addition,  three  adviser-approved  communication  studies  courses  are 
required  to  complete  the  major. 

Concentration  in  speech  and  rhetoric.  CMN  1110,  Voice  and  Articulation;  CMN  1111,  Oral 
Interpretation  of  Literature;  CMN  1210,  Advanced  Voice  and  Articulation;  CMN  1211,  Advanced  Oral 
Interpretation;  CMN  1232,  Communication  and  Gender;  CMN  1239,  Argumentation  and  Debate; 
CMN  1240,  Advanced  Studies  in  Speech  Performance;  CMN  1310,  Classical  Age  in  Speech  and 
Rhetoric;  CMN  1315,  Theories  of  Persuasion;  CMN  1410,  Contemporary  Public  Address;  CMN  1415, 
Persuasion  in  Contemporary  Culture;  CMN  1500,  Special  Topics  in  Communication  Studies;  and 
CMN  1554,  Special  Topics  in  Media. 

Concentration  in  organizational  communication.  CMN  1232,  Communication  and  Gender; 
CMN  1315,  Theories  of  Persuasion;  CMN  1318,  Negotiation  SkiUs;  CMN  1331,  Advanced  Interpersonal 
Communication;  CMN  1338,  Group  Discussion;  CMN  1430,  Organizational  Communication;  CMN  1431, 
Advanced  Organizational  Communication;  CMN  1437,  Consultation  SkUls;  CMN  1453,  Broadcast 
Management;  CMN  1500,  Special  Topics  in  Communication  Studies;  CMN  1554,  Special  Topics  in 
Media;  and  CMN  1555,  Communication  and  the  Quality  of  Life. 

Concentration  in  radio  and  television.  CMN  1232,  Communication  and  Gender;  CMN  1315 
Theories  of  Persuasion;  CMN  1317,  The  Audience  in  Mass  Communication;  CMN  1415,  Persuasion  in 
Contemporary  Culture;  CMN  1430,  Organizational  Commimication;  CMN  1450,  Television  Studio 
Production;  CMN  1451,  Foundation  of  Broadcast  Technology;  CMN  1452,  Radio  Production;  CMN 
1453,  Broadcast  Management;  CMN  1454,  Programming  for  Radio  and  Television;  CMN  1455, 
Television  Field  Production;  CMN  1500,  Special  Topics  in  Communication  Studies;  and  CMN  1554, 
Special  Topics  in  Media. 

CMN  1895,  CMN  1896,  Internship  in  Communication  Studies,  and  CMN  1890,  CMN  1891,  CMN  1892, 
Directed  Study,  may  be  taken  for  credit  in  any  of  the  three  concentration  areas. 

CMN  1116,  Public  Speaking;  CMN  1300,  Introduction  to  Communication  Theory;  CMN  1330, 
Interpersonal  Communication;  and  CMN  1338,  Group  Discussion. 

Four  courses  from  the  following:  CMN  1110,  Voice  and  Articulation;  CMN  1111,  Oral  Interpretation 
of  Literature;  CMN  1232,  Communication  and  Gender;  CMN  1239,  Argumentation  and  Debate;  CMN 
1250,  hitroduction  to  Mass  Communication;  CMN  1318,  Negotiation  Skills;  CMN  1331,  Advanced 
Interpersonal  Communication;  CMN  1410,  Contemporary  Public  Address;  CMN  1415,  Techniques  of 
Persuasion;  CMN  1437,  Consultation  Skills;  CMN  1430,  Organizational  Communication;  CMN  1600, 
Introduction  to  Communication  Research;  and  CMN  1610,  Rhetorical  Criticism.  Individual  programs 
may  be  approved  through  the  Communication  Studies  Department. 
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Economics 


John  Adams,  PhD,  Professor  mid  Chair 


Professors 

M.  Shahid  Alam,  PhD 
Barbara  M.  Fraumeni,  PhD 
Harold  M.  Goldstein,  PhD 
Irwin  L.  Hermstadt,  PhD 
Sungwoo  Kim,  PhD 
Steven  A.  Morrison,  PhD 
Gustav  Schachter,  PhD 
Andrew  M.  Sum,  MA 


Associate  Professors 

NeU  O.  Alper,  PhD 
Oscar  T.  Brookins,  PhD 
Kamran  N.  Dadkhah,  PhD 
Alan  W.  Dyer,  PhD 
Gregory  Wassail,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 

Katherine  A.  Kiel,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


Economics  is  the  study  of  how  societies  produce  and  exchange  goods  and  services  to  satisfy  material 
needs.  Economists  analyze  the  process  of  economic  growth  and  identify  policies  that  contribute  to 
economic  stability  and  progress. 

In  the  economics  program  students  examine  the  sources  of  economic  growth — how  societies 
produce  more  of  what  they  need.  Undergraduates  study  economics  as  part  of  a  broad  interest  in  the 
social  sciences  to  develop  specialized  skills  useful  in  today's  complex  labor  market.  The  major  in 
economics  is  a  good  foundation  for  graduate  studies  in  advanced  economics,  public  pohcy,  law, 
or  business. 

Macroeconomics,  which  focuses  on  the  overall  economy,  deals  with  such  problems  as  inflation, 
unemployment,  growth  and  instability,  economic  development,  and  governmental  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies. 

Microeconomics  examines  the  economic  behavior  of  individuals,  households,  firms,  industries, 
and  trade  among  countries.  It  seeks  to  assess  the  economic  effects  of  market  power  and  environ- 
mental d£image  and  analyzes  the  economic  aspects  of  natural  resources,  poverty,  health,  income 
distribution,  trade  unions,  and  government  regulation. 

Courses  in  economics  cover  international  trade;  the  behavior  of  families,  firms,  and  industries 
in  the  market  economy;  the  environmental  costs  of  growth;  and  the  economic  aspects  of  natural 
resources,  poverty,  health,  labor  market  discrimination  affecting  women  and  minorities,  trade 
unions,  and  governmental  oversight.  International  and  comparative  perspectives  are  emphasized, 
most  directly  in  courses  in  economic  development  of  the  Third  World  and  economic  history. 

Graduates  may  find  jobs  in  federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  major  corporations,  or  financial 
institutions.  Their  work  may  involve  planning  and  forecasting,  assessing  labor  needs,  and  making 
financial  studies.  They  may  estimate  consumer  demand  for  new  products,  conduct  research,  teach, 
or  provide  specialized  consulting  services. 

EON  1215,  Macroeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1216,  Microeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1220,  History  of 
Economic  Thought;  ECN  1250,  Statistics;  and  eight  other  economics  courses,  of  which  at  least  six 
must  be  upper-level  (non-Pathway)  electives.  MTH  1113,  College  Mathematics  for  Business  and 
Economics;  MTH  1114,  Calculus  for  Business  and  Economics;  and  four  social  science  electives 
other  than  economics. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  a  BA  in  economics,  a  student  must  earn  an  average  grade  of  C  (QPA=2.00) 
or  better  in  the  four  core  courses,  ECN  1215,  ECN  1216,  ECN  1250,  and  ECN  1220. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

ECN  1215,  Macroeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1216,  Microeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1250,  Statistics; 
ECN  1260,  Problems  in  Economic  Research;  and  twelve  other  economics  courses,  of  which  at  least 
nine  must  be  upper-level  (non-Pathway)  electives.  MTH  1113,  College  Mathematics  for  Business  and 
Economics;  MTH  1114,  Calculus  for  Business  and  Economics;  and  four  social  science  electives 
other  than  economics. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  a  BS  in  economics,  a  student  must  earn  an  average  grade  of  C  (QPA=2.00) 
or  better  in  the  four  core  courses,  ECN  1215,  ECN  1216,  ECN  1250,  and  ECN  1260. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

ECN  1215,  Macroeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1216,  Microeconomic  Theory;  and  six  other  courses  in 
economics,  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  upper-level  (non-Pathway)  electives  and  one  must  be 
ECN  1250,  Statistics,  or  equivalent  (unless  a  comparable  course  is  required  by  the  maiot  depart- 
ment). Any  course  taken  outside  the  Depjirtment  of  Economics  to  satisfy  these  economics  elective 
requirements  must  be  approved  by  a  faculty  adviser  in  the  department. 
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Education 


Susan  L.  Melnick,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Maurice  Kaufman,  PhD 
Mervin  D.  Lynch,  PhD 
SandraM.  Parker,  EdD 


Associate  Professors 

Nicholas  J.  Buffone,  PhD 
Leslie  A.  Burg,  EdD 
Joseph  Meier,  EdD 
Peter  C.  MurreU,  PhD 
Irene  A.  Nichols,  EdD 
Barbara  A.  Schram,  EdD 


Assistant  Professors 

Thomas  H.  Clark,  MA 
Terry  L.  Haywoode,  PhD 

Professor  Emeritus 

John  D.  Herzog,  PhD 


Early  Childhood 
Education  and  Elementary 
Education 


Secondary  Education 


Student  Teaching 


The  Department  of  Education  helps  students  to  understand  principles  of  curriculum,  ii^truction,  and 
evaluation;  to  analyze  and  think  critically  about  teaching  and  learning;  to  communicate  effectively;  and 
to  understand  the  legal  and  moral  responsibilities  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  department  offers 
undergraduate  programs  that  enable  students  to  obtain  advanced  provisional  Massachusetts  teacher 
certification,  vifhich  is  recognized  in  other  states.  (Full  certification  requires  a  master's  degree.)  All  stu- 
dents who  seek  teaching  certificates  in  Massachusetts  need  degrees  that  consist  of  a  meyor  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  and  a  program  of  study  in  education.  Students  acquire  specified  competencies  estab- 
lished for  certification  in  Massachusetts  through  designated  courses,  related  fieldwork,  cooperative 
education  experiences,  and  full-time  student  teaching  arranged  by  the  education  department. 

Students  who  wish  to  obtain  certification  as  early  childhood  or  elementary  education  teachers 
complete  a  major  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  eru'oll  in  a  program  of  education  courses.  For  specific 
education  program  course  requirements,  students  should  consult  the  1997-1998  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  Guidebook. 

Students  seeking  high-school  teacher  certification  should  enroU  in  an  arts  and  sciences  m^or  and  a 
minor  in  secondeiry  education. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  biology,  chemistry,  earth  science  (geology),  English,  history,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  or  foreign  languages  in  Massachusetts  schools  should  major  in  the  pertinent  field. 
Students  mooring  in  economics,  history,  political  science,  or  sociology  may  pursue  certification  in 
the  teaching  of  social  studies. 

Secondary  education  minor.  CRS  1200,  Introduction  to  Special  Education;  ED  1103,  Adolescent 
Development,  Learning,  and  Education;  ED  1104,  Learning  and  the  Teaching  Process;  ED  1410,  ED 
1411,  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Adolescents  1  and  2;  ED  1412,  Fundamentals  of 
Curriculum  Development;  and  ED  1417,  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar. 

Student  teaching  is  a  full-time  experience  for  one  quarter  of  the  senior  year.  A  professor  and  a  coop- 
erating classroom  teacher  share  supervisory  responsibility. 


English 


Stuart  S.  Peterfreund,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Samuel  J.  Bernstein,  PhD 
RobertJ.  Blanch,  PhD 
Francis  C.  Blessington,  PhD 
Irene  Fairley,  PhD 
Wayne  Franklin,  PhD 
Gary  Goshgarian,  PhD 
Guy  RoteUa,  PhD 
Michael  Ryan,  PhD 
Herbert  L.  Sussman,  PhD 


Arthur  J.  Weitzman,  PhD 
Joseph  E.  Westlund,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Maryemma  Graham,  PhD 
Kathleen  KeUy,  PhD 
Mary  K.  Loeffelholz,  PhD 
Janet  Randall,  PhD 
Bonnie  TuSmith,  PhD 
Susan  Wall,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Kathy  Howlett,  PhD 
Marina  Leslie,  PhD 
Barbara  Rodriguez,  PhD 

Lecturers 

Joseph  B.  deRoche,  MFA 
David  W.  Tutein,  MA 


The  department  offers  courses  in  creative,  expository,  and  technical  writing;  linguistics;  literary 
studies;  and  American  and  British  literature. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  freshman  English  requirement  and  are  in  good  academic  stand- 
ing may  major  or  minor  in  English.  The  broad-based  major  requires  proficiency  in  a  number  of 
approaches — including  historical,  generic,  sind  theoretical — to  the  study  of  language  and  literature. 
The  more  narrowly  focused  minor  gives  students  intensive  exposure  to  literature,  writing,  linguis- 
tics, or  technical  communication. 

EngUsh  m^ors  prepare  for  careers  in  teaching  and  research,  advertising  and  publishing,  radio  and 
television — any  field  in  which  communication  and  critical  judgment  go  hand  in  hand.  The  department 
also  offers  an  intellectual  and  cultural  framework  for  preprofessional  students  in  law,  medicine, 
business,  engineering,  or  computer  science. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Literature 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Writing 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Linguistics 
Curriculum 

Minor  in  Technical 

Communication 

Curriculum 


ENG  1126,  Backgrounds  in  English  and  American  Literature;  ENG  1120,  ENG  1121,  Survey  of 
English  Literature  1  and  2;  ENG  1123,  ENG  1124,  Survey  of  American  Literature  1  and  2;  ENG  1307, 
Literary  Interpretation;  two  period  courses;  tliree  m^or  figure  courses  (one  must  be  Shakespeare);  one 
language  or  writing  course;  one  genre  course;  one  alternative  literature  course;  one  junior/senior 
seminar;  and  three  electives  in  EngUsh. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  cm-riculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  creative  writing.  ENG  1351,  Creative  Writing;  one  course  from  the  following: 
ENG  1356,  Drama  Workshop;  ENG  1357,  Poetry  Workshop;  ENG  1358,  Fiction  Workshop;  ENG 
1359,  Nonaction  Workshop;  ENG  1360,  Topics  in  Writing;  and  must  complete  ENG  1362,  PubUcation 
Arts. 

Concentration  in  literature.  One  language  or  writing  course  from  the  following:  ENG  1118, 
Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics;  ENG  1119,  History  of  the  English  Language;  ENG  1351, 
Creative  Writing;  ENG  1352,  Advanced  Writing;  ENG  1357,  Poetry  Workshop;  ENG  1358,  Fiction 
Workshop;  ENG  1359,  Nonfiction  Workshop;  and  three  English  electives. 

Six  courses  required,  two  firom  the  following:  ENG  1120,  Survey  of  English  Literature  1;  ENG  1121, 
Survey  of  English  Literature  2;  ENG  1123,  Survey  of  American  Literature  1;  ENG  1124,  Survey  of 
American  Literature  2;  ENG  1126,  Backgrounds  in  EngUsh  and  American  Literatvure  oi-  ENG  1307, 
Literary  Interpretation;  two  English  courses  in  literature  at  the  1200  level  or  above  or  one  course  in 
literature  at  the  1200  level  or  above  and  one  Unguistics  course  at  any  level;  and  one  junior/senior 
seminar. 

Six  courses  required,  five  from  the  following:  ENG  1118,  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics; 
ENG  1119,  History  of  the  EngUsh  Language;  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing  1;  ENG  1350,  Intermediate 
Writing;  ENG  1351,  Creative  Writing;  ENG  1352,  Advanced  Writing;  ENG  1357,  Poetry  Workshop; 
ENG  1358,  Fiction  Workshop;  ENG  1359,  Non-Fiction  Workshop;  ENG  1362,  PubUcation  Arts;  ENG 
1370,  Technical  Writing  2;  ENG  1380,  Writing  for  the  Professions:  Health  Services;  ENG  1381, 
Writing  for  the  Professions:  Business  Administration;  ENG  1382,  Writing  for  the  Professions: 
Criminal  Justice;  and  one  elective. 

See  page  37. 


See  page  38. 


Geology 


Richard  H.  Bailey,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Richard  S.  Naylor,  PhD 
William  A.  Newman,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Bernard  L.  Gordon,  MS 
Peter  S.  Rosen,  PhD 
Martin  E.  Ross,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 

Patrick  M.  Colgan,  PhD 


Geology  is  an  interdisciplinary  science  that  deals  with  the  study  of  the  physical  featiu-es,  composi- 
tion, history,  and  processes  of  the  eaith.  Many  geologists  today  are  working  to  solve  environmental 
problems,  to  develop  and  protect  water  resources,  and  to  discover  new  deposits  of  minerals  and  fos- 
sU  fuels. 

Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  programs  are  offered  in  geology  and  in  environmental 
geology.  These  programs  require  coursework  in  mathematics  (through  calculus),  physics,  and  chem- 
istry, and  a  set  of  required  and  elective  geology  courses.  All  students  complete  the  CoUege  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  core.  Students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  programs  take  a  broader  array  of  non-science 
courses  and  must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language  (tlu-ough  intermediate  n  level). 
Courses  in  the  geology  major  focus  on  the  basic  composition  (mineralogy  and  petrology),  structure 
(structural  geology  and  stratigraphy),  and  surface  of  the  earth  (geomorphology  and  geochemistry). 
The  environmental  geology  major  has  a  greater  emphasis  on  earth  smface  processes,  human  inter- 
actions, and  land-use  planning.  Typical  environmental  geology  courses  include  hydrogeology, 
geology  and  land-use  planning,  environmental  planning,  groundwater  geochemistry,  and  coastal 
processes. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Geology  Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Geology  Curriculum 


Minor  in  Geology 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Environmental  Geology 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Environmental  Geology 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Environmental 
Geology  Curriculum 


Fieldwork  is  an  essential  component  of  training  in  geology,  and  many  of  our  courses  utilize  field 
sites  thioughout  New  England  to  demonstrate  geological  processes.  In  addition  to  these  local  trips, 
the  department  has  taken  students  on  longer  field  excursions  to  the  Cascade  Mountains  of 
Washington,  to  the  island  of  San  Salvador  in  the  Bahamas,  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  to  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota.  Students  also  have  the  option  to  complete  undergraduate  research  courses 
with  a  faculty  member.  Undergraduate  research  projects  usually  involve  substantial  field  and  lab 
work  completed  under  the  guidance  of  the  geology  faculty.  Honors  students  in  geology  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  specisd  sections  of  geology  courses  and  in  special  honors  activities. 

The  geology  program  offers  basic  knowledge  needed  to  work  in  almost  any  of  the  geologic  pro- 
fessions in  both  industry  and  government,  or  to  continue  studies  in  graduate  school.  The  major  in 
environmental  geology  is  particularly  popular,  and  many  of  oiu'  recent  graduates  work  for  environ- 
mental or  geotechnical  firms.  Students  involved  in  the  optional  co-op  plan  typically  work  with  local 
engineering,  environmental  consulting  companies,  or  with  government  agencies.  These  jobs  often 
involve  assessing  building  sites,  evaluating  land  use,  and  studying  many  problems  concerned  with 
groundwater  contamination  and  remediation. 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology; 
GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1310,  Descriptive  Mineralogy;  GEO  1308,  Petrology; 
GEO  1440,  Geomorphology;  GEO  1418,  Structural  Geology;  and  five  geology  electives. 

MTH  1106,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  and  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  or 
MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  and  MTH  1108,  Calculus;  PHY  1221,  Physics  for  Science 
and  Engineering  Students  or  PHY  1201,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  CHM  1111,  CHM  1122, 
General  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology; 
GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1310,  Descriptive  Mineralogy;  GEO  1311,  Optical 
Crystallography;  GEO  1308,  Petrology;  GEO  1418,  Structural  Geology;  GEO  1440,  Geomorphology; 
and  eight  geology  electives. 

MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  and  MTH  1108,  Calculus  or  MTH  1123,  MTH  1124,  and 
MTH  1125,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students  1,  2,  and  3;  CHM  1111,  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  1  and  2;  CHM  1221,  Analytical 
Chemistry  or  GEO  1412,  Geochemistry;  and  two  approved  additional  science  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology;  GEO  1308,  Petrology;  GEO  1213, 
Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  plus  four  geology  electives  (GEO  1250  or 
higher  number)  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  geology  department. 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology; 
GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1308,  Petrology;  GEO  1440,  Geomorphology;  GEO  1438, 
Geology  and  Land-use  Planning;  and  five  geology  electives. 

MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  and  MTH  1108,  Calculus  or  MTH  1106,  Fundamentals 
of  Mathematics  and  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  BIO  1100,  BIO  1101,  Principles  of 
Biology  1  and  2;  BIO  1600,  BIO  1601,  Principles  of  Biology  1  and  2  Labs;  CHM  1111,  CHM  1122, 
General  Chemistiy  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology; 
GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1308,  Petrology;  GEO  1310,  Descriptive  Mineralogy; 
GEO  1440,  Geomorphology;  GEO  1438,  Geology  and  Land-Use  Planning;  GEO  1442,  Water  in 
Environmental  Planning;  and  eight  geology  electives. 

MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  MTH  1108,  Calculus;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223, 
Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3  or  BIO  1103,  BIO  1104,  BIO  1105,  Principles 
of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3;  CHM  1111,  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  1  and  2;  and  CHM  1221,  Analytical 
Chemistry  or  GEO  1412,  Geochemistry;  and  two  approved  additional  science  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology  or  GEO  1140,  Environmental  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology 
Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology;  GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1438,  Geology  and 
Land-Use  PlEinning  or  GEO  1442,  Water  in  Environmental  Planning;  plus  four  geology  electives 
(GEO  1250  or  higher  number)  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  geology  department. 
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History 


Williain  M.  Fowler,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor-  and  Chair 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


Associate  Professors 

Charmaiie  J.  Blaisdell,  PhD 
Laura  L.  Frader,  PhD 
Christina  Gibnartin,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Gerald  H.  Herman,  MA 
Felix  V.  Mates  Rodriguez,  PhD 


Professors 

Ballard  C.  CampbeU,  PhD 
Harvey  Green,  PhD 
Donald  M.  Jacobs,  PhD 
Patrick  Manning,  PhD 
Clay  McShane,  PhD 
Anthony  N.  Perma,  DA 
Raymond  H.  Robinson,  PhD 

A  major  in  history,  which  examines  humanity's  diverse  and  complex  past,  provides  students  with 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  develop  a  greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of  today's  cultures 
and  civilizations. 

The  department  offers  two  degree  programs:  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  for  students  preparing  for  gradu- 
ate work  in  iiistory  or  for  teaching  careers;  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science,  designed  for  students  plan- 
ning careers  in  public  history  fields  or  in  the  "new  history"  areas  that  require  technical  understand- 
ing of  the  social  sciences. 

All  history  m^ors  ai'e  required  to  take  courses  in  Western  or  world  civilization,  American  history, 
and  historical  methodology,  as  well  as  a  range  of  history  electives  that  explore  diverse  periods  and 
locales.  Students  finish  the  msuor  vsdth  a  seminar  in  Approaches  to  History,  in  which  they  complete 
a  substantial  research  project  that  demonstrates  both  substantive  and  methodological  expertise. 
Eligible  students  are  encouraged  to  test  themselves  by  doing  an  honors  thesis.  Students  also  have 
the  opportunity,  through  directed  study,  to  work  on  an  individual  basis  with  senior  faculty  on  topics 
of  mutual  interest. 

The  major  also  provides  students  with  opportunities  to  work  as  historians-in-training  in  diverse 
settings  through  cooperative  education  placements,  fieldwork,  internships,  and  other  experiential 
learning  activities.  Students  who  use  the  major  as  a  broad-based  preparation  for  careers  in  business, 
law,  journalism,  or  government  have  opportunities  for  relevant  cooperative  education  experiences 
in  the  business  and  professional  worlds. 

Many  history  majors  want  to  work  directly  in  their  field  of  study.  Those  who  plan  to  teach  in  pub- 
Uc  school  may  combine  history  with  education  courses  that  can  lead  to  state  certification;  those 
who  plan  to  teach  in  private  secondary  schools  need  not  be  certified  by  state  authorities.  Teaching 
positions  in  colleges  and  universities  require  master's  and  doctoral  degrees. 

Many  professional  historians  teach  and  write;  others  work  in  public  archives,  private  historical 
societies,  museums,  government  agencies,  media,  and  restoration  projects. 

HST  1101,  Western  Civilization  to  1648  or  HST  1121,  World  Civilization  to  1648;  or  HST  1701,  Western 
Civilization  1  (Honors);  HST  1122,  Worid  Civilization  since  1648  or  HST  1102,  Western  Civilization 
since  1648  or  HST  1702,  Western  Civilization  2  (Honors);  HST  1201,  The  United  States  to  1877  or  HST 
1711,  The  United  States  to  1877  (Honors),  and  HST  1202,  The  United  States  since  1877  or  HST  1712, 
The  United  States  since  1877  (Honore);  HST  1241,  The  Historian's  Craft;  HST  1805,  Approaches  to 
History;  nine  history  electives  distributed  as  follows:  two  coiu'ses  in  Group  A  (ancient,  medieval,  and 
early  modem  Europe);  two  courses  in  Group  B  (modem  Europe);  two  courses  in  Group  C  (America); 
two  courses  in  Group  D  (other  regions);  and  one  course  in  any  of  the  above  groups. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculimi  (see  page  33). 

HST  1101,  Westem  Civilization  to  1648  ocHST  1121,  Worid  Civilization  to  1648  or  HST  1701,  Westem 
CiviMzation  1  (Honors);  HST  1122,  Worid  Civilization  since  1648  ocHST  1702,  Westem  Civilization  2 
(Honors);  HST  1102,  Westem  Civilization  smce  1648;  HST  1201  or  HST  1711,  The  United  States  to 
1877  (Honors);  and  HST  1202,  The  United  States  since  1877  or  HST  1712,  Tlie  United  States  since 
1877  (Honors);  HST  1241,  The  Historian's  Craft;  HST  1805,  Approaches  to  History;  eleven  history 
electives  distributed  as  follows:  two  courses  in  Group  A  (ancient,  medieval,  and  early  modem 
Europe);  two  courses  in  Group  B  (modem  Europe);  two  courses  in  Group  C  (Anierica);  two  courses 
in  Group  D  (other  regions);  and  three  courses  in  any  of  the  above  groups. 

A  minor  approved  by  the  student's  adviser;  a  statistics  course  (for  example,  PSY  1211,  SOC  1320,  or 
ECN  1250);  and  a  computer  coiurse,  preferably  COM  1105. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Eight  courses  in  history,  two  of  which  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  HST  1 101,  Westem 
Civilization  to  1648  or  HST  1121,  Worid  Civilization  to  1648  or  HST  1701,  Westem  Ci\'ilization  1 
(Honors);  HST  1102,  Westem  Civilization  since  1648  or  HST  1122,  Worid  Civilization  since  1648  or 
HST  1702,  Westem  Civilization  2  (Honors);  HST  1201,  The  United  States  to  1877  or  HST  1711, 
Tlie  United  States  to  1877  (Honors);  and  HST  1202,  The  United  States  since  1877  or  HST  1712, 
The  United  States  since  1877  (Honors). 
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Human  Services 


WUfred  E.  Holton,  PhD, 

Director  and  Associate  Professor,  Sociology/Anthropology  and  Human  Services 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Advisory  Committee 

Susan  Beaton,  MA 

Human  Service  Internship 

Supervisor 
Margie  Crooks,  MA 

Counseling  Center 
Patricia  Fetter,  PhD 

Counseling  Psychology, 

Rehabilitation,  and  Special 

Education 


Terry  Haywoode,  PhD 

Educatio n/Hu m a  n  Services 
Louise  LaFontaine,  EdD 

Counseling  Psychology, 

Rehabilitation,  and  Special 

Education 
Richard  A.  Loverd,  PhD 

Political  Science 
Gordsina  Rabrenovic,  PhD 

Sociology/Anthropology 


Barbara  A.  Schram,  EdD 

Education/Human 

Sen<ices 
Martha  Wengert,  MEd 

Cooperative  Education 
Harold  S.  Zamansky,  PhD 

Psychology 

Professor  Emeritus 

John  D.  Herzog,  PhD 


Human  Services  is  a  behavioral  sciences  major  that  includes  courses  in  psychology,  sociology,  edu- 
cation, poUtical  science,  economics,  counseling,  and  social  sciences.  Students  take  basic  foundation 
courses,  skiUs  courses,  and  complete  two  intensive  fieldwork  intemsliips  in  Boston  agencies.  Tlie 
major  may  lead  to  careers  in  many  diverse  areas  of  the  helping  professions  or  to  graduate  programs 
in  social  work,  counseling,  rehabilitation,  education,  and  law.  Students  who  m^or  in  human  ser- 
vices select  specialization  areas  such  as  deaf  studies,  counseling,  gerontology,  adolescent  issues, 
human  services  administration,  drug  and  alcohol  services,  early  childhood  issues,  special  needs, 
education,  and  more.  Students  prepare  for  positions  in  both  public  and  private  agencies  including: 
casework  in  socijd  service  and  welfare  agencies;  therapeutic  treatment  in  mental  health  settings; 
rehabilitation  counseUng;  parole  and  court  outreach  work  in  programs  for  delinquent  youth;  staff 
work  in  halfway  houses,  drug  treatment  institutions,  and  penal  institutions;  community  organizing; 
services  for  the  aging  at  home  and  in  institutions;  administration  in  human  semces  agencies;  evalu- 
ation and  grant  writing  for  social  programs;  and  counseling  and  support  for  deaf  clients  through  flu- 
ency in  American  Sign  Language.  Students  in  the  major  have  special  opportimities  to  participate  in 
the  Human  Services  Student  Orgamization,  in  the  Fenway  Project,  which  provides  student  volun- 
teers to  commimity  agencies,  and  Alpha  Delta  Omega,  the  national  honor  society  in  Human 
Services.  The  major  has  an  extensive  academic  counsehng  capacity  and  encourages  students  to 
undertake  independent  studies,  work  on  grants,  and  pursue  other  special  projects. 

Prerequisite  courses.  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology  or  ED  1100,  Human  Services  and  Social 
Science;  ED  1302/HS  1101,  The  Hmnan  Services  Professions;  PSY  1111,  PSY  1112,  Foimdations  of 
Psychology  1  and  2  or  ED  1102,  ED  1103,  Human  Development  and  Learning  1  and  2;  POL  1111, 
Introduction  to  American  Government  or  other  basic  poUtical  science  course;  ECN  1115,  Principles 
of  Macroeconomics  or  ECN  1 1 16,  Principles  of  Microeconomics  or  other  basic  econonucs  course. 

Core  courses.  PSY  121 1,  Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science  1  or  SOC  1320,  Introduction  to  Statistical 
Analysis  or  ED  1307,  Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics;  PSY  1511,  Experimental  Design  in 
Psychology  or  SOC  1321,  Research  Methods  1  or  SOC  1324/HS  1260,  Himtan  Services  Reseaixh  and 
Evaluation;  SOC  1240/HS  1240,  Sociology  of  Human  Semce  Organizations;  PSY  1272,  Personality  1; 
PSY  1373,  Abnormal  Psychology  1;  CRS  1314,  hitroduction  to  Counseling;  SPC  1338,  Group  Discussion 
or  SPC  1330,  Inteipersonal  Conununication  1;  ED  1309/HS  1219,  Intervention  Strategies  for  the  Human 
Semces;  HS  1333,  Senior  Seminal'  in  Hmnan  Semces. 

Internship.  HS  1336  and  HS  1337,  Field  Intemsliip  in  Himian  Semces  1  and  2. 

Additional  courses.  Three  courses  focused  on  social  and  commmiity  issues  such  as  poverty  and 
welfare,  minority  affau's,  or  special  needs  populations,  chosen  with  the  student's  academic  adviser; 
and  five  courses  in  a  particular  specialization  vvdthin  human  sei"vices,  chosen  with  the  student's  aca- 
demic adviser. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  bachelor  of  aits  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Prerequisite  courses.  Same  as  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculmn. 

Core  courses.  Same  as  for  the  Bachelor  of  Aits  curriculum  plus  POL  1329,  American  Social  Welfare 
PoUcy  or  SOC  1501,  Social  Policy  and  Socieil  Intei'vention,  or  another  social  policy  course. 

Additional  courses.  Three  courses  focused  on  social  and  community  issues  such  as  poverty  and 
welfare,  minority  affairs,  or  special  needs  populations,  chosen  with  the  student's  academic  adviser; 
a  six-course  specialization  with  human  services,  chosen  with  the  student's  academic  adviser; 
ED  1107,  Beginning  Computer  Use  or  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  bachelor  of  science  core  cirrriculum  (see  page  33),  plus 
another  mathematics  or  science  course,  or  a  health-related  course. 
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Specialization  in  Deaf 
Studies 


Major  in  Human  Services 
Combined  with 
Elementary  Education 
Program 

Minor  in  Human  Services 
Curriculum 


Prerequisite,  core,  and  internship  courses  as  listed  above.  ASL  1101,  ASL  1102,  American  Sign 
Language  1  and  2;  ASL  1201,  ASL  1202,  Intermediate  Sign  Language  1  and  2;  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: ASL  1211,  Deaf  Culture;  ASL  1212,  Deaf  History;  PSY  1363,  American  Sign  Language  Onguistics; 
o?'ASL  1401,  American  Sign  Language  Literature. 

Students  can  now  m^or  in  Human  Semces  and  prepare  themselves  as  beginning  teachers  at  the 
elementary  level,  meeting  the  new  requirements  in  Massachusetts.  This  program  gives  students  a 
strong  baclcground  in  psychology,  sociology,  human  services,  and  other  fields  of  study  along  with 
sldlls  in  teaching.  See  a  Human  Services  adviser  or  the  chair  of  tlie  Department  of  Education  for  the 
requirements  of  the  double  major. 

ED  1302,  Human  Services  Professions;  ED  1309,  Intervention  Strategies;  HS  1336,  Internship  in 
Human  Services  1;  SOC  1240,  Sociology  of  Human  Services  Organizations;  and  two  human  services 
specialization  courses  approved  by  a  human  services  adviser. 


International  Affairs 


Advisory  Committee 

John  Adams,  PhD 

Economics 
Timothy  Donovan,  PhD 

Associate  Dean, 

Arts  and  Sciences 
Inez  Hedges,  PhD 

Modem  Languages 


T.  Anthony  Jones,  PhD 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Holbrook  C.  Robinson,  PhD 

Modern  Languages 
Denis  J.  Sullivan,  PhD 

Political  Science 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


The  major  in  international  affairs  (BA)  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  deep 
understanding  of  both  regional  and  global  issues.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  interde- 
pendent world  in  which  they  will  live,  woric,  compete,  and  cooperate  upon  graduation. 

Students  wishing  to  complete  the  m^or  in  international  affairs  will  take  seventeen  courses;  in 
addition,  students  must  fulfill  a  Foreign  Language  Proficiency  requirement,  an  International 
Experience  requirement,  and  the  BA  Core  Curriculum. 

Required  courses.  lAF  1100,  Introduction  to  Intemational  Affeiirs;  lAF  1104/SOA  1104,  Cultures 
of  the  Worid;  lAF  1112/POL  1112,  Introduction  to  Intemational  Relations;  lAF  1113/POL  1113, 
hitroduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  lAF  1122/HST  1122,  Worid  Civilization  since  1648;  lAF  1300, 
Intemational  Conflict  and  Negotiation;  lAF  1330/ECN  1330,  Development  Economics;  or  lAF 
1190/ECN  1190,  The  Global  Economy;  lAF  1400,  Intemational  Experience  Workshop;  and  lAF  1500, 
Senior  Seminar  in  Intemational  Affairs.  Eight  elective  courses  must  be  selected  from  those  listed 
under  the  program's  dual  categories  of  Regional  Analysis  and  Global  Dynatnics  and  Development. 
Students  will  take  four  courses  from  Regional  Analysis,  with  at  least  three  of  these  electives  from 
vsrithin  the  same  regional  subcategory.  Students  will  also  take  any  four  electives  from  Global 
Dynamics  and  Development. 

Foreign  Language  Proficiency  is  defined  as  passing  the  Intermediate  2  level  of  a  foreign  language  or 
meeting  a  comparable  criterion  approved  by  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages.  (This  require- 
ment in  the  major  also  parallels  the  language  requirement  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

Intemational  Experience  requires  that  students  spend  at  least  one  term  abroad.  Students  may  fulfiU 
this  requirement  by  choosing  at  least  one  of  three  options:  (a)  study  abroad,  through  enrollment  in  a 
Northeastern  University  study  abroad  program  or  (with  prior  approval)  through  another  university; 
a  maximum  of  two  courses  taken  as  part  of  study  abroad  may  be  counted  in  fulfilling  the  number  of 
electives,  and  these  courses  must  fall  vsdthin  the  proper  elective  categories;  (b)  internship  abroad, 
which  the  student  may  develop  indi\'idually  or  which  may  be  sponsored  by  a  major  department 
and/or  a  Northeastern  University  study  abroad  program;  the  internship  may  carry  academic  credit, 
with  proper  approval;  (c)  intemational  co-op,  which  would  be  arranged  through  the  Division  of 
Cooperative  Education. 

Students  must  also  satisfy  requirements  for  the  BA  Core  Curriculum.  (The  intemational  affairs 
major  is  considered  part  of  the  social  sciences.) 

Elective  categories.  Students  must  select  a  total  of  eight  courses  from  the  dual  elective  categories 

of  Regional  Analysis  and  Global  Dynamics  and  Development.  Four  courses  must  be  chosen  from 
each  category.  Students  may  choose  any  four  courses  from  Global  Dynamics  and  Development. 
Students  must  choose  four  courses  from  Regional  Analysis,  with  at  least  three  from  the  same 
subcategory. 
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Minor  Curriculimi  Students  take  seven  courses,  plus  fulfill  an  International  Experience.  Foreign  language  proficiency 

is  not  required  but  strongly  recommended,  and  students  are  also  advised  to  undertake  foreign 
language  study  while  abroad  during  fulfillment  of  their  International  Experience  as  appropriate. 

lAF  1100,  Introduction  to  Intemational  Affairs;  lAF  1500,  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Affairs; 
five  electives  chosen  from  categories  of  Regional  Analysis  and  Global  Dynamic  and  Development 
and  to  be  distributed  as  described  (see  below).  Intemational  Experience,  fulfilled  by  choosing  one 
from  among  four  options;  (a)  study  abroad,  through  enrollment  in  one  of  the  Northeastern 
University  study  abroad  programs,  or,  with  prior  approval,  through  another  imiversity;  a  minintum  of 
one  term  is  required,  with  two  terms  encouraged;  a  maximum  of  two  courses  taken  as  part  of  study 
abroad  may  be  counted  in  fulfilling  the  number  of  electives,  and  these  courses  must  fall  within  the 
proper  elective  categories;  (b)  internship  abroad,  which  the  student  may  develop  or  which  may  be 
sponsored  by  a  major  department  or  CAS  Intemational  Study  Programs  Office;  the  internship  may 
cany  academic  credit  (with  departmental  approval);  (c)  intemational  coop,  arranged  through  the 
Division  of  Cooperative  Education;  or  (d)  directed  study  on  campus  (when  the  foregoing  are  not 
feasible),  to  be  supervised  by  faculty  specialized  in  a  specific  coimtry  or  region  of  the  student's 
interest;  a  minimum  of  8  credits  is  required. 

A  total  of  five  elective  courses  is  required  from  the  dual  categories  of  Regional  Analysis  and  Global 
Dynamics  and  Developm,ent,  as  Usted  below.  Students  must  take  at  least  two  courses  from  each 
category.  Students  must  select  two  or  three  courses  from  Regional  Analysis  and  these  courses 
must  be  chosen  from  at  least  two  different  regional  subcategories. 

I  Regional  Analysis.  Africa:  AFR  1156/MUS  1181,  Music  of  Africa;  AFR  1191/HST  1620,  Early 
African  Civilization;  AFR  1193,  Africa  Today;  AFR  1195,  Identity  and  Nationalism  in  Africa;  AFR 
1197/HST  1621,  Modem  African  CiviUzation;  AFR  1342/POL  1342,  Crisis  and  Conflict  in  Black  Africa; 
AFR  1402/HST  1623,  History  of  West  Africa;  AFR  1405/HST  1625,  South  African  History; 

Asia:  HST  1581,  American  Images  of  China;  HST  1610,  Topics  in  Asian  History;  HST  1633, 
Modem  Chma;  HST  1634,  Contemporary  China;  HST  1637,  Modem  Japan;  MUS  1183,  Music  of  East 
Asia;  PHL  1250,  Chinese  Philosophy;  PHL  1255,  hidian  Philosophy;  PHL  1275,  Eastern  Religions; 
PHL  1293,  Eastem  Philosophy;  POL  1332,  Govemment  and  PoUtics  of  Japan;  POL  1371,  Government 
and  Politics  of  China;  SOC  1104,  Sociology  of  Japan; 

Europe:  ART  1204,  Renaissance  Architecture;  ART  1205,  Renaissance  Art;  ECN  1333,  European 
Economic  Development;  ENG  1652,  Twentieth  Century  English  Literature;  HST  1301,  Topics  in 
European  History;  HST  1390,  Population  in  European  History;  HST  1473,  Women  in  Modem 
Europe;  HST  1481,  The  Culture  of  Europe;  INT  1321,  Modernism;  LNF  1521,  French  Film  and  Society; 
LNG  1554,  Modem  Gemian  Fihn  and  Literature;  LNS  1500,  Backgrounds  of  Spanish  Culture;  LNS  1550, 
Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish  Fihn;  POL  1306,  Politics  in  Westem  Europe;  POL  1340,  Crisis  and  Change 
in  Central/Eastern  Europe;  POL  1343,  Politics  and  Violence  in  Northern  Ireland;  POL  1347,  Russian 
Politics  After  Communism;  SOC  1105,  Society  and  Culture  in  Russia  and  the  Former  Soviet  Union. 

Latin  America:  AFR  1196,  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Caiibbean;  HST  1604,  Modem  Latin 
America;  HST  1605,  The  Modem  Caribbean;  INT  1121,  Introduction  to  Latino,  Latin  American, 
and  Caribbean  Studies;  LNS  1501,  Backgrounds  of  Latin  American  Culture;  LNS  1511,  Introduction 
to  Caribbean  Literature;  MUS  1 184,  Music  of  South  America,  Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean; 
POL  1368,  Govemment  and  Politics  of  Latin  America;  SOA  1430,  Latin  American  Society  and 
Development. 

Middle  East:  HST  1612,  Tlie  Modem  Middle  East;  HST  1613,  The  Contemporary  Middle  East; 
HST  1614,  The  Middle  East  Today  in  Fact,  Fiction,  and  Film;  MUS  1 182,  Music  of  the  Middle  East; 
PHL  1285,  Introduction  to  Jewish  Religion  and  Culture;  POL  1345,  Govemment  and  Politics  in  the 
Middle  East;  POL  1346,  Gender  in  the  Middle  East. 

//  Global  Dynamics  and  Development.  AFR  1294,  Thiid  Worid  Political  Relations;  ECN  1150, 
Economics  of  World  Energy  and  Primary  Resources;  ECN  1190/IAF  1190,  The  Global  Economy;  ECN 
1335,  Intemational  Economics:  Finance;  ECN  1336,  Intemational  Economics:  Trade;  HST  1644,  Third 
Worid  Women;  HST  1652,  Islam  Resurgent;  INB  1338,  Introduction  to  Intemational  Business;  INB 
1735,  Import  and  Export  Management;  PHL  1130,  Ethics:  East  and  West;  PHL  1137,  Philosophical 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace;  PHL  1280,  Islam;  POL  1309,  Intemational  PoUtical  Economy;  POL  1338, 
ReUgion  and  Politics;  POL  1369,  PoUtical  Violence;  POL  1384,  Arab-lsraeh  Conflict;  POL  1386, 
Intemational  Law;  POL  1411,  Seminar  in  Intemational  Relations;  SOA  1120,  Camera  on  Culture;  SOA 
1310,  Global  Markets  and  Local  Cultures;  SOC  1171,  Race  and  Etlmic  Relations:  A  World  Perspective. 
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Journalism 


Nicholas  Daniloff,  MA,  Professor  and  Director 


Associate  Professors 

Charles  F.  Fountain,  MS 
William  Kirtz,  MS 
James  Ross,  MS 


Assistant  Professors 

Linda  Conway  Correll,  MA 
Laurel  Leff,  MA 
Alan  Schroeder,  MPA 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


The  School  of  Journalism  prepares  students  for  careers  in  news  media  and  related  fields.  The  skills 
it  emphasizes — writing,  editing,  information  gathering,  and  design  and  graphics — also  have  broad 
applications  in  numerous  other  disciplines. 

The  school  offers  fom-  midergraduate  concentrations;  advertising,  newspaper/print  media,  public 
relations,  and  radio/television  news.  Students  may  enroll  in  either  a  five-year  cooperative  education 
program  or  a  four-year  program  vidthout  co-op.  The  school  strongly  advises  students  to  obtain  coop- 
erative education  experience. 

The  New  England  Press  Association  (NEPA),  representing  350  newspaper  publishers,  maintains 
its  office  on  the  Northeastern  campus.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  seiuinars  and  confer- 
ences sponsored  by  NEPA  and  other  organizations. 

The  school  seeks  to  contribute  to  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  in  journalism  and  mass  com- 
munications in  areas  that  help  news  media  practitioners  and  educators  perform  their  jobs  with 
increasing  effectiveness.  To  that  end  the  school  sponsors  professional  workshops  and  seminars  in 
cooperation  with  media  and  related  agencies. 

Graduates  work  for  some  of  the  world's  best  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations,  wire  ser- 
vices, general  and  specialized  magazines,  public  relations  departments,  and  advertising  agencies. 

Each  major  wiU  complete  the  journalism  core  and  one  of  fom-  concentrations. 

JRN  1103,  JRN  1104,  Newswriting  1  and  2;  JRN  1105,  Computer-Assisted  Reporting;  JRN  1206, 
Editing;  JRN  1250,  h\terpreting  the  Day's  News;  JRN  1501,  History  of  Journalism;  JRN  1508,  Law  of 
the  Press;  and  JRN  1512,  Journalism  Ethics  and  Issues. 

Concentration  in  advertising.  JRN  1350,  Advertising  Principles;  JRN  1440,  Design  and  Graphics; 
JRN  1451,  Advertising  Copy  Writing;  JRN  1552,  Advertising  Practice;  and  one  journalism  elective. 

Concentration  in  newspaper/print  media.  JRN  1305,  Techniques  of  Journalism;  JRN  1432,  Local 
Reporting;  JRN  1440,  Design  and  Graphics;  a  beat  reporting  class;  and  one  jomnalism  elective. 

Concentration  in  public  relations.  JRN  1336,  Public  Relations  Principles;  JRN  1440,  Design  and 
Graphics;  JRN  1460,  Public  Relations  Problems;  JRN  1561,  Public  Relations  Practice;  and  one  jour- 
nalism elective. 

Concentration  in  radioAelevision  news.  JRN  1320,  Radio  News  Gathering  and  Writing;  JRN 
1421,  Television  Newswriting;  JRN  1422,  Television  News  Production;  JRN  1423,  Documentary 
Production;  and  one  journalism  elective. 

Additional  requirements.  ENG  1110,  ENG  1111,  F'reshman  English  1  and  2.  One  course  flrom  this 
list:  ENG  1120,  Survey  of  English  Literature  1;  ENG  1121,  Survey  of  English  Literature  2;  ENG  1123, 
Survey  of  American  Literature  1;  ENG  1124,  Survey  of  American  Literature  2;  one  additional  English  or 
American  literature  elective;  and  one  political  science  com-se.  HST  1201,  United  States  to  1877; 
HST  1202,  United  States  since  1877;  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  and  one  business  man- 
agement course;  MTH  1152,  Statistical  Thinking;  one  philosophy  course;  one  history  elective;  and  COP 
1185,  Professional  Development  for  Journalists.  MUS  1109,  Introduction  to  Art,  Drsima,  and  Music. 

Additional  requirements  for  bachelor  of  arts.  One  course  in  science. 

Additional  requirements  for  bachelor  of  science.  Two  foreign  language  courses  (at  least  up  to 
Elementary  n  level)  and  four  science  or  computer  science  courses.  Two  of  the  four  science  courses 
must  be  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics,  and  at  least  one  of  the  science  courses  must  be  above 
the  elementary  level. 

Students  must  also  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 
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Linguistics 


Jainet  H.  Randall,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Coordinator  of  Linguistics  Program 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


Professors 

Irene  R.  Fairley,  PhD 

English 
Harlan  Lane,  PhD, 

Doc.  fes  Lettres 

Psychology 
Joanne  L.  Miller,  PhD 

Psychology 


Associate  Professors 

John  N.  Frampton,  PhD 

Mathematics 
Michael  R.  Lipton,  PhD 

Philosophy  and  Religion 
Lynn  M.  Stephen,  PhD 

Anthropology 


Assistant  Professors 

Neal  Pearlmutter,  PhD 

Psychology 
Fei  Xu,  PhD 

Psychology 

Lecturer 

Federika  Busa,  PhD 
Computer  Science 


Linguistics — the  science  of  language — focuses  on  such  issues  as  how  children  learn  to  speak,  how 
we  understand  and  produce  language,  and  how  language  ties  people  together.  The  field  Jilso 
explores  how  language  is  structitfed  and  represented  in  the  mind,  why  some  people  are  better  than 
others  at  acquiring  a  second  language,  how  sign  languages  differ  from  spoken  languages,  and  how 
language  VEiriation  and  diversity  affect  education. 

Seven  departments  (African-American  Studies,  American  Sign  Language,  English,  Modem 
Languages,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Psychology,  and  Sociology/Anthropology)  collaborate  to  offer 
a  comprehensive  Linguistics  Program.  The  courses  that  each  department  offers  in  the  program  are 
identifiable  by  their  cross-listed  numbers  in  the  course  descriptions  section  of  tlus  book. 

Almost  all  the  linguistics  courses  have  been  approved  for  the  honors  program,  and  many  of  the 
students  are  honors  progrjim  students. 

Linguistics  offers  interesting  co-op  and  foreign  study  opportunities.  Several  students  have  taken 
advantage  of  international  co-op  and  study  abroad,  including  an  internship  program  at  the  Max  Planck 
Institute  for  Psycholinguistics  in  the  Netherlands.  Many  students  have  taken  co-ops  as  research  assis- 
tants to  linguistics  scholars,  especially  in  Northeastem's  own  psycholinguistics  laboratories. 

Students  with  backgrounds  in  linguistics  have  pursued  advanced  degrees  in  fields  including  law, 
cognitive  science,  education,  English,  interpreting,  business,  speech  pathology,  computer  science, 
and  linguistics  itself.  Other  graduates  have  gone  on  to  work  in  research,  translation,  special  education, 
business,  computer  science,  and  law. 

LIN  1118,  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  1;  LIN  1215,  Symbolic  Logic;  LIN  1218,  Introduc- 
tion to  Language  and  Linguistics  2;  LIN  1220,  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  LIN  1262, 
Psychology  of  Language;  LIN  1335,  Language  and  Culture;  and  LIN  1401,  Introduction  to  Sjmtax. 

Second  language  requirement.  Proficiency  through  Intermediate  2  level  plus  two  advanced  courses. 
The  college  language  placement  procedures  determine  proficiency  in  a  second  language. 

Additional  courses.  Four  from  the  following  (and  other  related  courses  by  permission):  LIN  1119, 
History  of  the  English  Language;  LIN  1231,  African-American  EngMsh;  LIN  1235,  Applied  Linguistics; 
LIN  1236,  Advanced  Applied  Linguistics;  LIN  1240,  Bilingualism;  LIN  1245,  History  of  the  French 
Language;  LIN  1250,  Linguistics  of  American  Sign  Language;  LIN  1255,  History  of  the  Spanish 
Language;  LIN  1260,  Introduction  to  Romance  Linguistics;  LIN  1263;  Nonverbal  Communication; 
UN  1362,  Child  Language;  LIN  1364,  Cognition;  LIN  1365,  Language  and  the  Brain;  LIN  1407, 
Semantics;  LIN  1408,  Topics  in  Linguistics;  LIN  1415,  African  Languages;  LIN  1440,  Philosophy  of 
Language;  LIN  1499/PSY  1499,  Psychology  of  Reading;  and  LIN  1564,  Laboratory  in  Cognition. 

Lab  course.  LIN  1562,  Laboratory  in  Psycholinguistics. 

Seminar  courses.  Two  from  the  following:  LIN  1661,  Semineir  in  Psycholinguistics;  UN  1662, 
Semin£ir  in  Cognition;  LIN  1692,  Seminar  in  Linguistics,  and  LIN  1693,  Seminar  in  Linguistics. 

Practicum  course  (in  fieldwork,  interpreting,  teaching,  etc.).  LIN  1804,  Directed  Study. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Same  as  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  except  that  American  Sign  Language  can  count  toward  the  second 
language  proficiency  requirement. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

A  total  of  six  courses  is  required.  LIN  1118,  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  1;  and  LIN  1218, 
Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  2. 

Plus  one  from  the  following:  LIN  1220,  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  LIN  1262, 
Psychology  of  Language;  and  LIN  1401,  Introduction  to  Syntax. 
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Three  courses,  not  already  taken,  from  the  following:  LIN  1119,  History  of  the  English  Language;  LIN 
1215,  Symbolic  Logic;  LIN  1220,  hitroduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  LIN  1231,  African- 
American  English;  LIN  1235,  Applied  Linguistics;  LIN  1236,  Advanced  AppUed  Linguistics;  LIN  1240, 
BiUngualism;  LIN  1245,  History  of  the  French  Language;  LIN  1250,  Linguistics  of  American  Sign 
Language;  LIN  1255,  History  of  the  Spanish  Language;  LIN  1260,  Introduction  to  Romance 
Linguistics;  LIN  1262,  Psychology  of  Language;  LIN  1263,  Nonverbal  Communication;  LIN  1335, 
Language  and  Culture;  LIN  1362,  Child  Language;  LIN  1364,  Cognition;  LIN  1365,  Language  and  the 
Brain;  LIN  1401,  Introduction  to  Syntax;  LIN  1407,  Semantics;  LIN  1408,  Topics  in  Linguistics;  LIN 
1415,  African  Languages;  UN  1440,  Philosophy  of  Language;  LLN  1499/PSY  1499,  Psychology  of 
Reading;  LIN  1562,  Laboratory  in  PsychoUnguistics;  LIN  1564,  Laboratory  in  Cognition;  LIN  1661, 
Seminar  in  Psycholinguistics;  LIN  1662,  Seminar  in  Cognition;  LIN  1692,  Seminar  in  Linguistics;  LIN 
1693,  Seminar  in  Linguistics;  and  LIN  1804,  Directed  Study. 


Mathematics 


Richard  D.  Porter,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Samuel  J.  Blank,  PhD 
Bohumil  Cenkl,  ScD 
Terence  J.  Gaffney,  PhD 
Maurice  E.  Gilmore,  PhD 
Mark  Goresky,  PhD 
Arshag  B.  Heyian,  PhD 
Anthony  larrobino,  PhD 
Venkatrama  Lakshmibai,  PhD 
Marc  N.  Levine,  PhD 
Mikhail  Malutov,  PhD 
Egon  Schulte,  PhD 
Jayant  M.  Shah,  PhD 
Mikhail  Shubin,  PhD 
Gabriel  Stolzenberg,  PhD 
Chuu-Lian  Temg,  PhD 
Jerzy  M.  Weyman,  PhD 
Andrei  V.  Zelevinsky,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Mark  Bridger,  PhD 
Robert  W.  Case,  PhD 
StanleyJ.  Eigen,  PhD 
John  N.  Frampton,  PhD 
Eugene  H.  Cover,  PhD 
Samuel  Gutmann,  PhD 
Solomon  M.  Jekel,  PhD 
Christopher  K.  King,  PhD 
Donald  R.  King,  PhD 
Nishan  Krikorian,  PhD 
N.  V.  R.  Mahadev,  PhD 
Alex  Martsinkovsky,  PhD 
David  Massey,  PhD 
Robert  C.  McOwen,  PhD 
Mark  B.  Ramras,  PhD 
Martin  Schwarz,  PhD 
Thomas  O.  Sherman,  PhD 


Alexandru  I.  Suciu,  PhD 
Gordana  G.  Todorov,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

Aidong  Adam  Ding,  PhD 
Carla  B.  Oblas,  MS 

Lecturers 

Jane  E.  Devoe,  MS 
Robert  A.  Lupi,  MS 
PeterJ.  Philliou,  MS 
Steven  W.  Olson,  ME 

Professors  Emeriti 

HoUand  C.  Filgo,  PhD 
Alberto  R.  Galmarino,  PhD 
Jack  Warga,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Mathematics  is  of  ever-increasing  importance  to  our  society  and  everyday  life.  It  has  long  been  the 
language  of  science  and  technology,  and  provides  a  rich  source  of  methods  for  analyzing  and  solving 
problems  encountered  in  the  physical  world.  Today,  however,  mathematics  is  essential  in  virtually 
all  fields  of  human  endeavor,  including  business,  the  arts,  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  requires  at  least  thirteen  mathematics  courses  and  three  physics 
courses,  in  addition  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  language;  it  is  appropriate  for  students  who  wish  a 
broader  liberal  arts  education.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  requires  at  least  sixteen  mathematics 
courses  and  three  physics  courses  but  no  foreign  language  study;  it  is  more  specialized,  and  it  is  rec- 
ommended for  those  strongly  interested  in  mathematics  and  science.  The  department  also  offers  a 
minor  degree  in  mathematics. 

The  major  programs  provide  flexibility  with  elective  courses.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  a 
range  of  interdisciplinary  programs  and  may  join  a  megor  in  mathematics  with  one  in  such  fields  as 
computer  science,  physics,  engineering  (six  different  m^ors),  chemistry,  biology  and  economics. 

Strong  students  are  accepted  in  the  honors  program,  and  have  the  option  to  enroll  in  honors  sec- 
tions of  several  of  their  mathematics  courses.  AH  math  m^ors  may  benefit  from  co-op  opportunities 
in  the  scientific  business  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Almost  every  job  involves  mathematically  stimu- 
lating work  that  enables  students  to  find  out  how  math  is  used  in  the  world  around  us. 

The  increasing  use  of  computers  in  calculus  and  other  mathematics  courses  gives  students  signifi- 
cant computer  experience.  The  Mathematics  Computer  Center,  completed  in  early  1993,  is  the 
nucleus  of  a  "mathematical  culture"  that  links  students  to  applications  \'ia  computer. 

Students  planning  to  teach  secondary-school  mathematics  must  meyor  in  mathematics  and  take  a 
specific  minor  in  education,  which  includes  coursework  and  student  teaching. 

Mathematical  training  may  lead  to  opportunities  in  appUed  research  (natural  sciences,  engineering, 
economics,  management,  computer  science)  as  well  as  in  mathematical  research,  teaching,  or  industry. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  4  and  5; 
MTH  1245,  MTH  1246,  Differential  Equations  1  and  2;  MTH  1238,  Combinatorial  Mathematics; 
MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra;  MTH  1311,  Analysis  1;  and  three  approved  mathematics  electives  selected 
in  consultation  with  an  adviser. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculvun 


Minor  Curriculum 


PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Students  may  satisfy  the  arts  and  sciences  experiential  education  requirement  by  taking  MTH  1360, 
Seminar  in  Applied  Mathematics,  or  through  student  teaching;  this  applies  only  to  students  entering 
after  the  fall  of  1995  or  graduating  after  the  year  2000. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  4  and  5; 
MTH  1245,  MTH  1246,  Differential  Equations  1  and  2;  MTH  1238,  Combinatorial  Mathematics; 
MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra;  MTH  1311,  Analysis  1;  and  six  approved  mathematics  electives  selected 
in  consultation  with  an  adviser. 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Students  may  satisfy  the  arts  and  sciences  experiential  education  requirement  by  taking  MTH  1360, 
Seminar  in  Applied  Mathematics,  or  through  student  teaching;  this  applies  only  to  students  entering 
after  the  fall  of  1995  or  graduating  after  the  year  2000. 

Eight  MTH  courses,  of  which  the  following  four  are  required:  three  courses  in  calculus  (MTH  1140, 
MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  or  equivalent);  and  MTH  1238,  Combinatorial  Mathematics.  (MTH  1137  and 
MTH  1237  together  are  permitted  to  substitute  for  MTH  1238.  If  this  option  is  elected,  then  nine 
courses  are  required  for  the  minor.)  The  remaining  four  courses  are  selected  with  the  assistance  of 
a  departmental  adviser:  a)  two  must  be  selected  from  MTH  1200  or  higher  courses,  e.g.,  MTH  1225, 
MTH  1226,  MTH  1230,  or  MTH  1384  (these  two  courses  may  be  required  by  the  student's  mjuor  pro- 
gram); b)  the  other  two  must  be  selected  from  MTH  1301-1399  and  may  not  be  among  those 
required  by  the  student's  major  program  (MTH  1384  cannot  be  counted  by  many  engineering  m^ors 
and  MTH  1301  cannot  be  coimted  by  computer  science  majors;  MTH  1301  carmot  be  counted  at  all  if 
MTH  1230  is  already  counted  in  "a,"  above). 


Modern  Languages 


Harlow  L.  Robinson,  PhD,  Assistant  Professor  and  Acting  Chair 


Professors 

Inez  Hedges,  PhD 
Neil  A.  Larsen,  PhD 
Constance  H.  Rose,  PhD 
Stephen  A.  Sadow,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Lillian  Bulwa,  PhD 
Walter  M.  Gershuny,  PhD 
Juliette  M.  Oilman,  PhD 
Bonnie  S.  McSoriey,  PhD 
Holbrook  C.  Robinson,  PhD 
John  Spiegel,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 

Robert  B.  Modee,  MA 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
French  Curriculum 


The  study  of  modem  languages  can  benefit  all  students,  regardless  of  their  m^ors.  The  multicultural 
world  in  which  we  live  requires  increased  communication  among  varied  and  often  divergent  cul- 
tures. Learning  a  new  language  and  its  cultuie  enables  students  to  cross  cultvural  barriers  and  to 
achieve  a  more  cosmopolitan,  open-minded,  and  sensitive  view  of  the  world. 

The  ratior.,'le  behind  all  the  majors  in  the  department  is  the  same:  to  ensure  that  students  become 
as  fluent  as  possible  in  a  given  language,  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  relevant  culture  of  that  lan- 
guage. For  this  reason,  the  students  take  a  number  of  language  classes  as  well  as  literature,  cinema, 
and  general  civilization  courses.  In  addition,  students  are  urged  to  consider  participating  in  interna- 
tional co-op,  which  prepares  students  to  function  on  an  everyday  level  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  major  in  modem  languages  is  available  in  French  and  Spanish;  it  is  also  possible  with  special 
departmental  pemiission  to  pursue  a  major  in  Russian.  It  is  possible  to  minor  in  Italian,  Russian,  or 
German.  The  majors  in  French  and  Spanish  are  outlined  below. 

A  major  in  a  modem  language  can  fomi  the  basis  for  careers  in  teaching  at  the  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, or  college  level;  intemational  business  relations;  high-tech  fields;  government  service;  journal- 
ism; Ubraiy  science;  world  affairs;  travel;  and  communify  service,  especially  in  Spanish-speaking  areas. 

LNF  1201,  Intensive  Review  of  French,  LNF  1202,  LNF  1203,  and  LNF  1204,  French  Composition 
Conversation  2,  3,  and  4;  LNF  1512,  Masterpieces  of  Modem  European  Fiction;  LNF  1231  and 
LNF  1232,  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  1  and  2;  LNF  1225,  Introduction  to  the  French  Speaking 
Worid;  LNF  1309,  LNF  1310,  LNF  1311  and  LNF  1312,  French  Uterature  of  the  Nineteenth  through 
Twentieth  Centmies;  ENG  1118,  Introduction  to  Linguistics;  and  LNL  1260,  Introduction  to  Romance 
Linguistics.  As  an  ancillary  course,  students  are  encoiuaged  to  take  at  least  one  elective  pertaining 
to  France. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Spanish  Curricnliun 


Minor  Curriculum 


Music  63 

Group  I:  LNS  1203  and  LNS  1204,  Composition  and  Conversation  3  and  4.  Group  II  (prerequisite 
LNS  1204):  LNS  1231,  LNS  1232,  Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature  1  and  2;  LNS  1316,  Latin  American 
Literature  2.  Group  ni:  LNS  1500,  Backgrounds  of  Spanish  Culture  o?-LNS  1501,  Backgrounds  of 
Latin  American  Culture.  Group  IV  (prerequisites  Groups  I  and  11),  take  four:  LNS  1301,  Medieval 
Literature;  LNS  1303,  15th  and  16th  Century  Literature;  LNS  1306,  Golden  Age  Theater;  LNS  1309, 
LNS  1310,  19th  Century  Uterature  1  and  2;  LNS  1311,  LNS  1312,  20th  Century  Literature  1  and  2; 
LNS  1315,  Latin  American  Literature  1;  LNS  1506,  Cervantes;  LNS  1511,  Caribbean  Literature. 
Group  V,  open  electives:  LNL  1235,  Applied  Linguistics;  LNL  1250,  Introduction  to  Romance  Lin- 
guistics; LNS  1260,  History  of  the  Spanish  Language;  LNS  1400,  Spanish  Seminar  (topic  varies); 
LNS  1510,  Saints  and  Sinners;  LNS  1512,  Don  Juan;  LNS  1550  Spanish  Civil  Wars  in  Spanish  Film. 
Ancillary  courses:  Two  courses  from  the  social  sciences  pertaining  to  Latin  America,  Latino  Studies 
or  Europe  and  one  course  in  linguistic  reasoning. 

Six  advanced  courses  (above  104  level);  two  courses  in  composition  and  conversation;  one  of  the 
Masterpieces  of  Literature  series  (1231,  1232);  one  culture  course;  and  two  electives. 

Since  the  German,  Italian,  and  Russian  sections  of  the  department  have  limited  course  offerings, 
students  are  advised  to  begin  their  study  of  these  languages  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  coordinate 
carefully  their  programs  with  their  language  adviser. 


Musk 


David  D.  Sonnenschein,  DMA,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Joshua  R.  Jacobson,  DMA 
Roland  L.  Nadeau,  MM 
Judith  Tick,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

William  Lowe,  MA 
Dennis  H.  Miller,  DMA 
Bruce  Ronkin,  DMA 


Assistant  Professors 

Susan  Asai,  PhD 
Leonard  L.  Brown,  PhD 
Leon  C.  Janikian,  MM 

Lecturers 

Marjorie  J.  Atlas,  MM 
Paul  Beadoin,  MM 
Cornelia  E.  Boniface,  MBA 


Douglas  F.  Durant,  PhD 
Virginia  Eskin,  BA 
Allen  G.  Feinstein,  MM 
Michelle  L.  Gorove,  JD 
Karen  L.  Pokross,  EdM 
Andrew  J.  Rega,  BM 
Jeanne  M.  Segal,  MM 
Robert  Ward,  MM 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


The  music  department  approaches  the  study  and  performance  of  music  from  a  global  perspective. 
The  multicultural  treatment  of  the  musical  arts  expands  on  Western  civilization's  achievements  and 
affirms  that  the  music  of  other  civilizations,  with  different  musical  traditions,  is  equally  worthy  of 
performance  and  serious  study. 

The  department  offers  four  concentrations  in  the  context  of  a  broad  liberal  arts  program.  The  music 
industry  concentration  is  the  first  such  undergraduate  program  in  Boston.  It  is  designed  for  students 
with  an  interest  in  artist  management,  marketing  and  promotion,  contracting  and  legal  issues,  the 
recording  process,  and  studio  techniques.  Developed  in  collaboration  with  Northeastem's  College  of 
Business  Administration,  the  music  industry  concentration  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

The  music  teacher  program  is  offered  in  coordination  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  This  program  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  to  provisional  Massachusetts  teaching 
certification.  An  audition  is  required  for  this  concentration. 

The  music  literature  and  performance  concentration  combines  history  with  hands-on  music  mak- 
ing. This  concentration  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  an  audition  is  required.  The  music  Ut- 
eratiure  concentration  has  an  historical  orientation  and  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  All  music 
students  share  an  array  of  high-tech  and  multimedia  equipment. 

Through  an  exchange  program,  students  may  attend  classes  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Students  also  share  an  array  of  high-tech  and  multimedia  equipment. 

Wlule  some  music  courses  are  designed  for  music  majors,  the  department  also  offers  elective  survey 
courses.  Several  of  these  courses  fulfill  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  core  curriculum  requirement. 

An  extensive  concert  series  offers  a  variety  of  performances  by  students,  faculty,  and  guest  artists. 
Students  also  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  our  active  choral  groups,  bands,  and  chamber 
ensembles. 

Concentration  in  music  literature.  MUS  1107,  Principles  of  Music  Literature;  MUS  1200, 
Fundamentals  of  Theory;  MUS  1201,  MUS  1202,  MUS  1203,  MUS,  1204,  Music  Theory  1,  2,  3,  and  4; 
MUS  1241,  Piano  1;  either  MUS  1301,  MUS  1302,  Form  and  Analysis  1  and  2;  or  MUS  1211,  Sight 
Singing  and  MUS  1250,  Conducting;  MUS  1171,  Computer  Literacy  for  Musicians;  MUS  1421,  MUS 
1422,  MUS  1423,  MUS  1424,  and  MUS  1425,  Historical  Traditions  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Also  take  HST  1102, 
Western  Civilization  2. 


In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  ciuriculum  (see  page  33). 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


Concentration  in  music  literature  and  performance.  MUS  1107,  Principles  of  Music  Literature; 
MUS  1200,  Fundamentals  of  Theory;  MUS  1201,  MUS  1202,  MUS  1203,  MUS  1204,  Music  Theory  1,  2, 
3,  and  4;  MUS  1241,  Piano  1;  either  MUS  1301  and  1302,  Form  and  Analysis  1  and  2;  or  MUS  1211, 
Sight  Singing  and  MUS  1250,  Conducting;  MUS  1461,  Applied  Music  Lessons  (every  quarter);  MUS 
1171,  Computer  Uteracy  for  Musiciaiis;  MUS  1421,  MUS  1422,  MUS  1423,  MUS  1424,  and  MUS  1425, 
Historical  Traditions  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Also  take  HST  1102,  Western  Civilization  2. 

Students  preparing  for  the  Massachusetts  Music  Teaching  Provisioned  Certification  have  to  add 
the  following  courses:  ED  1306,  Measurement  and  Evaluation;  ED  1412,  Fundamentals  of 
Curriculum  Development;  (NEC)  Music  Education  Orientation;  (NEC)  ED  413,  Teaching  Choral 
Music;  (NEC)  ED  417,  Teaching  Instrumental  Music;  (NEC)  ED  332,  Teaching  Classroom  Music  U; 
(NEC)  ED  533,  Philosophy  of  Music  Education;  (NEC)  ED  461,  Practice  Teaching  Seminar;  and 
(NEC)  ED  463,  Practice  Teaching. 

Students  in  both  concentrations  must  participate  in  at  least  one  Northeastern  University  performing 
ensemble  every  quarter. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Music  teacher  program.  The  Music  department  at  Northeastern  University  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  have  launched  a  coordinated  Music  Teacher  Preparation  Program.  This  com- 
prehensive program,  designed  to  meet  the  new  Massachusetts  state  certification  requirements,  vidll 
prepare  students  for  the  music  teaching  profession.  In  accordance  with  the  new  state  certification 
requirements,  music  teachers  must  earn  a  BA  in  music  for  provisional  certification  and  a  master's 
degree  for  standard  certification.  This  new  undergraduate  program  is  a  synthesis  of  Northeastern 
University's  existing  Music  Literature  and  Performance  major  and  a  battery  of  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  Education  courses  as  well  as  practice  teaching  (practicum).  This  program 
will  lead  to  a  Northeastern  University  BA  degree  in  music  with  Massachusetts  teacher  certification 
(recognized  by  most  states).  Because  enrollments  are  limited,  the  program  should  be  considered  to 
be  competitive.  For  additional  information  and  audition  requirements  for  the  BA  in  music,  contact: 
Professor  David  Sonnenschein,  Chair,  Music  Depairtment,  351  Ryder  Hall,  360  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston,  MA  02115. 

Concentration  in  music  industry.  MUS  1107,  Principles  of  Music  Literature;  MUS  1200, 
Fundamentals  of  Theoiy;  MUS  1201,  MUS  1202,  MUS  1203,  Music  Theory  1,  2,  and  3;  MUS  1171, 
Computer  Literacy  for  Musicians;  MUS  1421  and  MUS  1425,  Historical  Traditions  1  and  5;  any  two  of 
the  foUowing:  MUS  1422,  MUS  1423,  MUS  1424,  Historical  Traditions  2,  3,  and  4;  MUS  1165  and  MUS 
1166,  Music  Industry  1  and  2;  MUS  1365,  Seminar  in  the  Music  Industry.  Choose  five  music  industry 
electives  from:  MUS  1167,  Music  Administration;  MUS  1172,  The  Recording  Studio;  MUS  1173,  The 
Recording  Studio  2;  MUS  1174,  Music  Production  for  Radio;  MUS  1360,  Artist  Management;  MUS  1362, 
Music  Merchandising;  MUS  1366,  Copyright  Law  for  Musicians;  MUS  1367,  Computer  Applications  in 
Music  Business;  ECN  1363,  Economics  of  Art  and  Culture.  Additional  electives  are  planned. 

ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics.  One  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  pairs  of  courses  in  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics:  MTH  1387  and  1390;  ECN  1250 
and  1251;  POL  1301  and  1302.  MOT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business;  ACC  1111,  Introduction  to 
Accounting.  Two  of  the  following  business  courses:  FIN  1438,  Introduction  to  Finance;  MKT  1435, 
Introduction  to  Marketing;  HRM  1432,  Organizationsil  Behavior;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management; 
ENT  1330,  Management  of  Smaller  Enterprises;  HST  1102,  Western  Civilization  2. 

Students  must  participate  in  at  least  one  Northeastern  University  performing  ensemble  during  at 
least  four  of  their  quarters  on  campus. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

General  music  track.  MUS  1200,  Fundamentals  of  Music;  MUS  1201,  Music  Theory  1;  MUS  1202, 
Music  Theory  2;  MUS  1241,  Piano  1  or  MUS  1209,  Functional  Piano;  MUS  1100,  Introduction  to 
Music  or  MLIS  1107,  Principles  of  Music;  and  a  music  history  com'se. 

Music  theatre  track.  MUS  1200,  Fundamentals  of  Music;  MUS  1201,  Music  Theory  1;  MUS  1100, 
Introduction  to  Music;  MUS  1211,  Sightsinging;  MUS  1244,  Voice  Class  1;  INT  1110,  American 
Musical  Theatre  or  MUS  1132,  Introduction  to  Opera;  MUS  1100,  Introduction  to  Music  or  MUS  1107, 
Principles  of  Music;  and  the  following  courses  four  times  each:  MUS  1261,  Voice  Lessons  and 
MUS  1230,  Chorus. 

Music  industry  track.  MUS  1200,  Fundamentals  of  Music;  MUS  1201,  Music  Theory  1;  MUS  1165, 
Music  Industry  1;  MUS  1166,  Music  Industry  2;  MLTS  1241,  Piano  Class  1  o?-MUS  1209,  Functional  Piano; 
MUS  1100,  Introduction  to  Music  or  MUS  1107,  Piinciples  of  Music;  MUS  1170,  Music  and  Technology 
or  MUS  1171,  Computer  Literacy  for  Musicians;  and  two  approved  music  industry  electives. 
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Philosophy  and  Religion 


Susan  M.  Setta,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 

Associate  Professors 

WiUiam  J.  DeAngeUs,  PhD 
Michael  Lipton,  PhD 
Gordon  E.  Pruett,  PhD 


Professor 

Stephen  L.  Nathanson,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 
Patricia  lUingworth,  JD,  PhD 

Lecturers 

Margaret  C.  Huff 
Michael  C.  Meyer,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


Philosophy  addresses  questions  and  theories  related  to  art,  religion,  morality,  society,  and  natural 
and  social  sciences.  The  study  of  philosophy  challenges  students  to  examine  through  critical  reflec- 
tion their  beUefs  in  many  areas. 

Courses  aim  to  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  methods  and  traditions  of  philosoph- 
ical and  religious  thought.  Through  readings,  discussion,  and  writing,  students  examine  questions 
concerning  the  nature  and  validity  of  reMgious  behefs,  moral  judgments,  and  scientific  theories  as 
well  as  questions  about  values  and  social  poUcy  in  such  areas  as  law,  medicine,  and  technology. 

Coursework  in  philosophy  can  strengthen  the  student's  worlc  in  other  areas.  Philosophy  m^ors 
enter  diverse  careers,  ranging  from  college-level  teaching  to  law.  The  program  strives  to  help  students 
sharpen  their  critical  abilities.  The  department  offers  three  ways  to  major  in  philosophy:  the  standard 
msgor,  the  concentration  in  law  aind  ethics,  and  the  concentration  in  religious  studies. 

The  standard  m^or  offers  the  maximum  number  of  electives  to  enable  students  to  follow  their  own 
interests.  PHL  1200,  hitroduction  to  Logic  1  or  PEL  1215,  Symbolic  Logic;  PHL  1225,  Ancient 
Philosophy;  PHL  1230,  Modem  Philosophy;  PHL  1400,  Theory  of  Knowledge;  PHL  1405,  Metaphysics 
or  PHL  1335,  Moral  Philosophy;  PHL  1435,  Philosophy  of  Mind;  at  least  one  seminar;  and  eight  phi- 
losophy electives  (to  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  student's  adviser)  to  bring  the  total 
number  of  quarter  hours  in  philosophy  to  fifty-two. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

PHL  1100,  hitroduction  to  Philosophy  1  or  PHL  1105,  hitroduction  to  Scientific  Method;  PHL  1225, 
Ancient  Philosophy  or  PHL  1230,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy;  PHL  1200,  Introduction  to  Logic  1 
or  PHL  1215,  SymboUc  Logic;  one  of  the  foUowing;  PHL  1435,  Philosophy  of  Mind;  PHL  1400, 
Theory  of  Knowledge;  PHL  1405,  Metaphysics;  and  PHL  1335,  Moral  Philosophy;  and  three 
philosophy  electives. 

Concentration  in  law  and  ethics.  Designed  for  the  philosophy  m^or  seeking  a  career  in  law,  the 
concentration  focuses  on  the  areas  of  law,  social  and  political  philosophy,  and  applied  ethics.  The 
concentration  structures  the  electives  so  that  the  student's  major  serves  both  the  fields  of  philoso- 
phy and  those  traditionally  considered  pre-law.  PHL  1200,  Introduction  to  Logic  1  or  PHL  1215, 
SymboUc  Logic;  PHL  1225,  Ancient  Philosophy;  PHL  1230,  Modem  Philosophy;  PHL  1400,  Theory 
of  Knowledge;  PHL  1405,  Metaphysics  or  PHL  1335,  Moral  Philosophy;  PHL  1435,  Philosophy  of 
Mind;  at  least  one  philosophy  seminar;  and  three  electives  drawn  from  the  following:  PHL  1 130, 
Ethics:  East  and  West;  PHL  1135,  Philosophical  Problems  of  Law  and  Justice;  PHL  1140,  Social  and 
Political  Philosophy;  PHL  1165,  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine;  PHL  1170,  Business  Ethics;  three  law- 
related  courses  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  student's  adviser  and  drawn  from  social  sci- 
ence departments;  and  three  philosophy  electives  to  bring  the  total  number  of  quarter  hours  in  the 
msyor  to  fifty-two. 

Concentration  in  religious  studies.  Designed  for  philosophy  majors  seeking  a  career  in  religious 
studies,  this  concentration  focuses  on  providing  competency  in  comparative  religion,  textual  analy- 
sis, and  methodology.  Through  the  concentration  in  religious  studies,  the  students  will  understand 
the  basic  theologies,  practices,  and  ethical  systems  of  several  of  the  world's  larger  faith  traditions. 
PHL  1200,  hitroduction  to  Logic  1  or  PHL  1215,  Symbolic  Logic;  PHL  1225,  Ancient  Philosophy; 
PHL  1230,  Modem  Philosophy;  PHL  1400,  Theory  of  Knowledge;  PHL  1405,  Metaphysics  or  PHL  1335, 
Moral  Philosophy;  PHL  1435,  Philosophy  of  Mind;  at  least  one  seminar;  PHL  1290,  Cults  and  Sects 
or  PHL  1345,  Philosophy  of  Religion;  three  of  the  following:  PHL  1 100,  Introduction  to  ReUgion: 
PHL  1275,  Eastem  ReUgions;  PHL  1280,  Mam;  PHL  1315,  Understanding  the  Bible;  and  five  philoso- 
phy and  reUgion  electives  to  bring  the  total  number  of  quarter  hours  in  the  major  to  fifty-two. 
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Physics 


Paul  M.  Champion,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Ronald  Aaion,  PhD 
Petros  N.  Argyres,  PhD 
Arun  BansU,  PhD 
Alan  H.  Cromer,  PhD 
David  A.  Garelick,  PhD 
Haim  Goldberg,  PhD 
Jorge  V.  Jose,  PhD 
Jacqueline  Krim,  PhD 
Robert  S.  Markiewicz,  PhD 
Pran  Nath,  PhD 
Clive  H.  Perry,  PhD 
Stephen  Reucroft,  PhD 
Carl  A.  Shiffman,  PhD 


Jeffrey  B.  Sokoloff,  PhD 
Siinivas  Sridhar,  PhD 
Yogendi-a  N.  Srivastava,  PhD 
Michael  T.  Vauglm,  PhD 
Eberhard  von  Goeler,  PhD 
Allan  Widom,  PhD 
Fa  Yueh  Wu,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

George  O.  Alverson,  PhD 
Alain  S.  Karma,  PhD 
Marie  E.  Machacek,  PhD 
Tomasz  Taylor,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Nathan  Israeloff,  PhD 
J,  Timothy  Sage,  PhD 
John  D.  Swain,  PhD 
Darien  Wood,  PhD 

Professors  Emeriti 

William  L.  Faissler,  PhD 
Marvin  H.  Friedman,  PhD 
Michael  J.  Glaubman,  PhD 
Walter  Hauser,  PhD 
Bertram  J.  Malenka,  PhD 
Eugene  J.  Saletan,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Applied  Physics 
Curriculum 


Physics  examines  the  fundamental  principles  that  govern  natural  phenomena,  ranging  in  scale  from 
collisions  of  subatomic  particles,  through  the  behavior  of  solids,  liquids,  and  biomolecules,  to 
exploding  stars  and  colliding  galaxies. 

The  program  aims  to  help  students  experience  the  intellectual  stimulation  of  studying  physics  and 
astrophysics  and  the  excitement  of  front-line  research;  understand  the  basic  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  physics-related  careers;  and  prepare  for  graduate  study  in  physics  or  related  fields. 

The  department  offers  four  levels  of  undergraduate  courses:  descriptive  courses  for  non-science 
msyors  with  limited  mathematical  background;  general  survey  courses  for  students  in  scientific  and 
engineering  fields;  advanced  courses  primarily  intended  for  physics  m^ors;  and  highly  advanced 
courses  primarily  intended  for  prospective  graduate  students. 

In  addition  to  work  in  industrial,  govermnent,  or  high-technology  laboratories  in  areas  of  applied 
physics,  students  may  find  opportunities  in  such  fields  as  biophysics,  computer  science,  geophysics, 
medical  and  radiation  physics,  and  engineering.  Many  physics  majors  pursue  advanced  degrees  in 
physics  and  related  fields. 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  PHY  1224,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
and  associated  labs  PHY  1521,  PHY  1.522,  PHY  1533;  PHY  1300,  Computer  Physics;  PHY  1302,  Electric 
and  Magnetic  Fields;  three  upper-level  physics  lecture  courses,  and  three  upper-level  lab  courses. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
and  one  advanced  mathematics  elective. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  PHY  1224,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2, 3,  and  4, 
and  associated  labs  PHY  1521,  PHY  1522,  PHY  1533;  PHY  1300,  Computer  Physics;  PHY  1302,  Electric 
and  Magnetic  Fields;  PHY  1304,  Mathematical  Physics;  PHY  1305,  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic  Theory; 
PHY  1401,  Classical  Mechanics;  PHY  1402,  PHY  1403,  Electricity  and  Magnetism  1  and  2;  PHY  1404, 
Wave  Motion  and  Optics;  PHY  1415,  Quantum  Mechanics  1;  and  three  upper-level  lab  courses. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5; 
MTH  1245,  MTH  1246,  Differential  Equations  1  and  2;  and  five  additional  science  electives  from 
those  approved  for  mayors  in  the  following  fields:  physics,  mathematics,  computer  science,  chem- 
istry, engineering,  biology,  and  geology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3,  and  asso- 
ciated labs;  PHY  1521,  PHY  1522,  PHY  1533;  PHY  1301,  tatermediate  Mechanics;  PHY  1302,  Electric 
and  Magnetic  Fields;  PHY  1303,  Modem  Physics;  PHY  1305,  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic  Theory; 
PHY  1404,  Wave  Motion  and  Optics;  PHY  1551  and  PHY  1552,  Electronics  for  Scientists  1  and  2; 
PHY  1555,  Wave  Lab;  PHY  1557,  Advanced  Lab;  and  PHY  1561,  Project  Lab. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  4  and  5; 
MTH  1245,  MTH  1246,  Differential  Equations  1  and  2. 

COM  1 100,  Fimdamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1 101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1;  and 
COM  1201,  Data  Structures  2.  Four  additional  electives  from  those  approved  for  m^ors  in  the  follow- 
ing fields:  physics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  computer  science,  engineering,  biology,  and  geology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 


Minor  in  Physics 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Instrumentation 
for  Science  Curriculum 
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PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3,  and  three 
upper-level  lecture  or  lab  courses  from  the  following  list:  PHY  1301,  PHY  1302,  PHY  1303,  PHY  1304, 
PHY  1305,  PHY  1401,  PHY  1402,  PHY  1403,  PHY  1404,  PHY  1411,  PHY  1412,  PHY  1413,  PHY  1414, 
PHY  1415,  PHY  1416,  PHY  1551,  PHY  1552,  and  PHY  1555. 

The  minor  offers  experience  in  the  use  of  common  laboratory  instruments,  the  taking  and  analysis 
of  data,  and  elementary  skills  m  electronics.  A  primary  goal  of  the  minor  is  to  prepare  the  student  to 
design  and  construct  relatively  small-scale  purpose  measurement  instrumentation. 

Required  courses:  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students 
1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1555,  Wave  Laboratory;  and  PHY  1551,  PHY  1552,  Electronics  for  Scientists  1  and  2. 


Political  Science 


Christopher  J.  Bosso,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Professors 

Michael  A.  Baer,  PhD 
Robert  E.  Gilbert,  PhD 
Ronald  D.  Hedlund,  PhD 
William  F.  S.  Miles,  PhD 
Suzanne  P.  Ogden,  PhD 
David  A.  Rochefort,  PhD 

Matthews  University 
Distinguished  Professor 

Robert  L.  Cord,  PhD 


Distinguished  Professor 

Michael  S.  Dukakis,  JD 

Edward  Brooke  Professor 

David  E.  Schmitt,  PhD 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Chair  in 
Public  Life 

WUliam  Grotty,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

L.  Gerald  Bursey,  PhD 
Minton  F.  Goldman,  PhD 


WiUiam  D.  Kay,  PhD 
EOeen  L.  McDonagh,  PhD 
John  H.  Portz,  PhD 
Denis  J.  Sullivan,  PhD 
Michael  C.  Tolley,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

Leshe  E.  Armijo,  PhD 
Amilcar  A.  Barreto,  Jr.,  PhD 
Richard  A.  Loverd,  PhD 
WUUam  G.  Mayer,  PhD 
BruceA.  WaUin,  PhD 


Political  science  majors  study  the  art  and  science  of  politics,  the  structure  and  functions  of  govern- 
ment, political  behavior,  and  public  policy  making.  Political  science  is  broad  and  interdisciplinary 
by  nature,  so  students  will  learn  about  the  political  and  policy  dimensions  of  societies,  economic 
systems,  and  cultures,  today  and  across  time,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  nations. 

Political  science  majors  can  choose  from  a  wide  array  of  courses  in  American  politics,  interna- 
tional relations,  comparative  poUtics,  public  administration,  and  political  theory.  Majors  can  foUow 
a  general  studies  path,  selecting  from  among  electives  as  they  go  along,  or  they  can  pursue  more 
structured  and  more  specialized  concentrations  in  law  and  legal  issues,  international  and  compju'a- 
tive  poUtics,  or  pubUc  policy  and  administration. 

Approximately  half  the  majors  participate  in  the  cooperative  education  program,  with  placements 
in  state  and  federal  government  agencies,  law  firms,  nonprofit  institutions,  and  corporations.  Most 
students  complete  either  a  co-op  position  or  an  internship  with  a  congressional  representative,  a 
senator,  a  governor,  or  other  elected  public  servant. 

Students  may  also  participate  in  extracurricular  programs  designed  to  expand  their  leadership 
ability,  such  as  Project  Vote  Smart,  the  Model  United  Nations,  the  Model  Arab  League,  the  student 
government,  or  the  College  Democrats  or  College  RepubUcans.  Many  students  study  abroad  in  one 
of  the  college's  international  programs,  such  as  the  Irish  Studies  program,  which  includes  an  intern- 
ship in  the  Irish  Parliament.  Qualified  students  may  be  selected  for  the  honors  program  and  join  the 
activities  of  the  political  science  honor  society. 

A  major  in  political  science  helps  prepare  students  for  law  school,  graduate  school,  and  careers  in 
the  government  and  the  nonprofit  sector,  as  well  as  for  teaching,  journalism,  legislative  or  lobbying 
positions,  public  relations  activities,  and  work  in  international  corporations. 

POL  1110,  Introduction  to  Pohtics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112, 
Introduction  to  International  Relations;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261, 
Public  Administration;  one  political  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Political  Thought;  POL 
1374,  Modem  Political  Thought;  or  POL  1378,  Contemporary  Political  Thought);  experiential  educa- 
tion requirement;  and  seven  political  science  electives. 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  political  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  list),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  law  and  legal  issues.  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  Politics;  POL  1111,  Intro- 
duction to  American  Government;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations;  POL  1113, 
Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  PubUc  Administration;  one  political  theory  course 
(POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  PoUtical  Thought  or  POL  1374,  Modem  Political  Thought  or  POL  1378, 
Contemporary  Political  Tliought);  experiential  education  requirement;  six  law  and  legal  issues  elec- 
tives; and  one  general  political  science  elective. 
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Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  political  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  list),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  public  policy  and  administration.  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  Politics; 
POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations; 
POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  Public  Administration;  one  politicEil 
theoiy  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Thought;  POL  1374,  Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  or  POL  1378, 
Contemporary  PoUtical  Thought);  experiential  education  requirement;  POL  1260,  Public  PoUcy;  and 
six  public  poUcy  and  administration  electives. 

Concentration  in  international  relations  and  comparative  politics.  POL  1110,  Introduction 
to  Politics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1I12/IAF  1112,  Introduction  to 
International  Relations;  POL  1113/TAF  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  Public 
Administration;  one  political  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Political  Thought;  or  POL  1374, 
Modem  Political  Thought;  07-  POL  1378,  Contemporary  PoUtical  Thought);  experiential  education 
requirement;  and  seven  international  relations  and  comparative  poUtics  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  foUovwLng  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  poUtical  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  Ust),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Bachelor  of  Science  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  PoUtics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112, 

Curriculum  Introduction  to  International  Relations;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments  and 

Societies;  POL  1261,  PubUc  Administration;  one  poUtical  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem 

Thought;  POL  1374,  Modem  Political  Thought,  or  POL  1378,  Contemporary  PoUtical  Thought); 

POL  1301,  POL  1302,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  experiential  education  requirement;  and  six 

poUtical  science  electives. 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  poUtical  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  Ust),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  law  and  legal  issues.  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  PoUtics;  POL  1111, 
Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  Intemational  Relations;  POL  1113, 
Introduction  to  Foreign  Govemments;  one  poUtical  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Thought; 
POL  1374,  Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  or  POL  1378,  Contemporary  Political  Thought);  POL  1261, 
PubUc  Administration;  POL  1301,  POL  1302,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  experiential  education 
requirement;  six  law  and  legal  issues  electives;  and  two  general  poUtical  science  electives. 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  foUowing  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  poUtical  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  Ust),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  public  policy  and  administration.  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  PoUtics; 
POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  Intemational  Relations; 
POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Govemments;  POL  1261,  PubUc  Administration;  one  poUtical 
theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Thought;  POL  1374,  Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  or  POL  1378, 
Contemporary  PoUtical  Thought);  POL  1301,  POL  1302,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  experiential  edu- 
cation requirement;  POL  1260,  PubUc  PoUcy;  and  five  pubUc  policy  and  administration  electives. 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  foUowing  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  poUtical  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  Ust),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  jmd  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  international  relations  and  comparative  politics.  POL  1110,  Introduction 
to  PoUtics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Govemment;  POL  1112/lAF  1112,  Introduction  to 
fotemational  Relations;  POL  1113/LAF  1113,  hitroduction  to  Foreign  Govemments;  POL  1261,  PubUc 
Administration;  one  poUtical  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  or  POL  1374, 
Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  or  POL  1378,  Contemporary  Political  Thought);  POL  1301  and  POL  1302, 
Research  Methods  1  and  2;  experiential  education  requirement;  and  six  intemational  relations  and 
comparative  politics  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  Eind  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 
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Minor  Curriculum 


Minor  in  International 
Politics  Curriculum 


Any  two  of  the  following  courses:  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  Politics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to 
American  Government;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to 
Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  PubUc  Administration.  Any  five  additional  courses  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  for  political  science  majors,  including  courses  listed  above  that 
have  not  been  selected  to  fulfill  the  above  requirement. 

POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments; 
any  five  additional  courses  in  international  politics  and/or  comparative  politics  offered  by  the 
Department  of  PoUtical  Science. 


Psychology 


James  R.  Stellar,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Judith  A.  Hall,  PhD 
Stephen  G.  Harkins,  PhD 
Leon  J.  Kamin,  PhD 
Harlan  L.  Lane,  PhD, 

Doc.  es  Lettres 
Harry  A.  Mackay,  PhD 
Joanne  L.  Miller,  PhD 
Adam  J.  Reeves,  PhD 
Alexander  A.  Skavenski,  PhD 
Harold  S.  Zamansky,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Martin  L.  Block,  PhD 
Perrin  S.  Cohen,  PhD 
Rhea  T.  Eskew,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Jane  A.  Bybee,  PhD 
Elizabeth  Cole,  PhD 
C.  Randall  Colvin,  PhD 
Denise  Jackson,  PhD 
Frank  Naarendorp,  PhD 
Neal  Pearlmutter,  PhD 
Fei  Xu,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


Psychology  is  the  study  of  human  and  animal  behavior  and  the  ways  people  think.  An  interdisciplinary  sci- 
ence, psychology  includes  methods  and  knowledge  derived  from  the  other  natural  and  social  sciences. 

The  psychology  curriculum  explores  such  topics  as  how  brain  function  determines  behavior;  how 
we  see,  hear,  and  learn;  what  constitutes  abnormal  personaUty;  how  people  develop  emotionally  and 
cognitively;  and  how  individuals  work  in  groups.  Through  laboratory  practice  and  experimentation, 
individual  research  projects,  and  small-group  seminars,  the  program  encourages  critical  evaluation 
of  psychology's  accomplishments  and  its  future. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  broad  Uberal  arts  edu- 
cation that  explores  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  natural  sciences. 
The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  more  specialized  and  is  usually  recommended  for  students  who 
have  a  strong  scientific  interest  in  psychology  and  the  natural  sciences. 

The  psychology  department  offers  honors  sections  of  introductory  psychology,  as  weU  as  honors 
activities  in  other  courses.  All  students  are  eligible  for  directed  study  courses,  which  are  individual- 
ized study  or  research  experiences  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  Co-op  placements 
are  based  in  both  community  (often  mental  health)  and  laboratory  settings. 

A  solid  scientific  background  in  psychology  helps  prepare  students  for  careers  in  teaching,  busi- 
ness, public  service,  or  research  and  provides  a  foundation  for  graduate  study  in  aU  areas  of  psy- 
chology, including  clinical,  as  weU  as  in  law  and  medicine. 

PSY  1110,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  1  or  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1;  PSY  1112, 
Foundations  of  Psychology  2  or  PSY  1 1 13,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  2;  PSY  121 1  and  PSY  1212, 
Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science  1  and  2.  Students  in  PSY  1111  and  PSY  1112  are  normally  required  to 
participate  as  research  subjects  in  experiments  conducted  by  department  faculty. 

Two  courses  from  the  foUowing:  PSY  1271,  Social  Psychology;  PSY  1272,  Personality  1  or  PSY  1373, 
Abnormal  Psychology  1;  and  PSY  1241,  Human  Behavioral  Development  1.  Three  courses  from  the 
foUowing:  PSY  1262,  Psychology  of  Language  or  PSY  1364,  Cognition;  PSY  1231,  Learning  and 
Motivation;  PSY  1351,  Psychobiology;  and  PSY  1381,  Sensation  or  PSY  1382,  Perception. 

Within  the  psychology  department,  students  may  concentrate  their  electives  in  a  variety  of  subareas, 
including  language  and  cognition;  learning  and  motivation;  personality  and  social  psychology;  sen- 
sory and  psychobiology;  or  individual  study.  Students  should  see  a  department  adviser  regarding 
these  concentrations. 

Additional  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Arts:  Four  psychology  electives;  either  three  psychology 
labs  or  two  psychology  labs  and  one  psychology  directed  study;  one  psychology  seminar. 

Additional  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Science:  Seven  psychology  electives;  either  four  psychology 
labs  or  three  psychology  labs  and  one  psychology  directed  study;  one  psychology  seminar.  Four 
mathematics,  science,  or  computer  science  courses  beyond  the  core  curriculum  requirements.  Also, 
one  humanities  course  beyond  the  core  curriculum  requirements. 

Students  must  also  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

PSY  1110,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  1  o?-PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1;  PSY  1112, 
Foundations  of  Psychology  2  or  PSY  1113,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  2. 
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Two  courses  from  the  foUowing:  PSY  1271,  Social  Psychology;  PSY  1272,  Personality  1  or  PSY  1373, 
Abnormal  Psychology  1;  PSY  1241,  Human  Behavioral  Development  1.  Two  courses  from  the  follow- 
ing: PSY  1364,  Cognition;  PSY  1231,  Learning  and  Motivation;  PSY  1351,  Psychobiology;  and 
PSY  1381,  Sensation  or  PSY  1382,  Perception. 

Four  psychology  electives. 


Sociology  and  Anthropology     T.  Anthony  Jones,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Sociology  Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Sociology  Curriculum 


Minor  in  Sociology 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Anthropology  Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Anthropology  Curriculum 


Professors 

Arnold  Arluke,  PhD 
Winifred  Breines,  PhD 
Michael  E.  Brown,  PhD 
Morris  FreiMch,  PhD 
Christine  Galley,  PhD 
Debra  R.  Kaufman,  PhD 
Alan  M.  Klein,  PhD 
Thomas  H.  Koenig,  PhD 
EUiott  A.  Krause,  PhD 


Jack  Levin,  PhD 
Ronald  J.  McAllister,  PhD 
Earl  Rubington,  PhD 
Thomas  M.  Shapiro,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Michael  Blim,  PhD 
Richard  Bourne,  PhD 
Daniel  R.  Faber,  PhD 
Luis  M.  Falcon,  PhD 


Wilfred  E.  Holton,  PhD 
Maureen  Kelleher,  PhD 
Carol  A.  Owen,  PhD 
Judith  PerroUe,  PhD 
Gordana  Rabrenovic,  PhD 
Lynn  Stephen,  PhD 

Professor  Emeritus 

Morton  Rubin,  PhD 


Sociology  and  anthropology  provide  the  critical  perspective  needed  for  studying  the  social  arrange- 
ments in  which  people  Uve,  in  particular  for  understanding  how  societies  function,  for  studying  the 
conditions  under  which  people  change  society,  and  for  describing  the  modes  and  conditions  of 
cooperation  that  make  social  Ufe  possible. 

Courses  in  the  program  examine  such  areas  as  gender,  race,  class,  cities,  conflict,  law  and  crime, 
multiculturalism  and  intercultural  relations,  technology  and  the  environment,  education,  media,  and  the 
comparative  interdisciplinary  analyses  of  societies.  Many  courses  are  directly  relevant  to  m^ors  in  other 
fields,  including  economics,  political  science,  philosophy,  literature,  criminal  justice,  and  business. 

A  m^or  in  sociology  or  anthropology  helps  prepare  students  for  careers  in  public  or  private  service, 
including  such  fields  as  law,  teaching,  social  work,  administration  or  management,  and  research. 

SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology;  SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOC  1320,  Introduction  to 
Statistical  Analysis;  SOC  1321,  SOC  1322,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  SOC  1300,  Classical  Social 
Thought;  SOC  1301,  Current  Social  Thought;  SOC  1310,  Class,  Power,  and  Social  Change;  two  inter- 
mediate courses  (1100  or  1200  level);  two  advanced  courses  (1300,  1400,  or  1500  level);  and  one 
anthropology  course  beyond  SOA  1100.  Six  electives  in  the  social  sciences  other  than 
sociology/anthropology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology;  SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOC  1320,  tatroduction  to 
Statistical  Analysis;  SOC  1321,  SOC  1322,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  SOC  1300,  Classical  Social 
Thought;  SOC  1301,  Current  Social  Thought;  SOC  1310,  Class,  Power,  and  Social  Change;  two  inter- 
mediate courses  (1100  or  1200  level);  two  advanced  courses  (1300,  1400,  or  1500  level);  and  one 
anthropology  coiu-se  beyond  SOA  1100.  Six  electives  in  the  social  sciences  other  than 
sociology/anthropology.  Six  additional  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology;  any  two  courses  from  among  the  following:  SOC  1321, 
Research  Methods  1;  SOC  1322,  Research  Methods  2;  SOC  1300,  Classical  Social  Thought;  SOC  1301, 
Current  Social  Thought;  any  three-course  specialization  in  sociology  arranged  between  the  student 
and  adviser;  and  one  additional  1300,  1400,  or  1500  level  course. 

SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  Worid;  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to 
Sociology;  and  at  least  three  of  the  following:  SOA  1335,  Language  and  Communication;  SOA  1125, 
Stones  and  Bones:  Prehistory  in  the  New  World;  SOA  1155,  Individual  and  Culture;  SOA  1301, 
Human  Origins;  SOA  1160,  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  Family;  SOA  1425,  Cultural  Sumval;  SOA  1146,  Rural 
Workers  in  the  Third  Worid;  SOA  1310,  Global  Markets  and  Local  Cultures;  SOA  1470,  Myth  and 
Religion;  at  least  six  additional  anthropology  courses;  and  one  sociology  elective  beyond  SOC  1100. 
Six  electives  in  the  social  sciences  other  than  sociology/anthropology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  ciuriculum  (see  page  33). 

SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  Worid;  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to 
Sociology;  and  at  least  three  of  the  following:  SOA  1335,  Language  and  Conmiunication;  SOA  1125, 
Stones  and  Bones:  Prehistory  in  the  New  World;  SOA  1155,  hidividual  and  Culture;  SOA  1301, 
Human  Origins;  SOA  1160,  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  FamUy;  SOA  1310,  Global  Markets  and  Local 

Cultures;  SOA  1425,  Cultural  Survival;  SOA  1146,  Rural  Workers  in  the  Third  Worid;  SOA  1470,  Myth 
and  Religion;  at  least  six  additional  anthropology  courses;  and  one  sociology  elective  beyond  SOC 
1100.  Six  electives  in  the  social  sciences  other  than  sociology/anthropology.  Four  additional  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  ciuriculum  (see  page  33). 
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Curriculum 


SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  World;  SOA  1335,  Language  and 
Communication;  SOA  1155,  Individual  and  Culture;  SOA  1160,  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  Family;  and  any 
two-course  specialization  in  anthropology  arranged  between  the  student  and  adviser. 


Theatre 


Del  Lewis,  MFA,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


Professor 

Edward  Bullins,  MFA 


Associate  Professors 

Janet  L.  Bobcean,  MFA 
Nancy  Kindelan,  PhD 
Jerrold  A.  Phillips,  PhD 


Cbnical  Lecturer 

Theodore  D.  Janello,  MA 


The  study  of  theatre — as  performance,  visual  expression,  text,  theory,  and  lustory — explores  the 
teclmiques  of  creatively  imaging  or  re-imaging  the  experiences  of  society  and  of  the  individual. 

The  program  at  Northeastern  balances  production  theory  and  practice.  In  the  theatre  production 
laboratory,  students  (majors  and  non-majors)  are  involved  in  experiential  learning  that  synthesizes 
the  ideas,  theories,  and  practices  studied  in  the  classroom.  All  theatre  majors  participate  in  labora- 
tory and  public  performances. 

A  theatre  msyor  may  petition  to  enter  one  of  three  concentrations:  performance,  production,  or 
generalist.  Opportunities  exist  for  independent  projects,  internships,  and  co-op  experiences. 

Theatre  m^ors  may  pursue  advanced  study  in  graduate  or  professional  programs,  careers  as 
theatre  practitioners,  or  careers  in  theatre  education. 

THE  1100,  Introduction  to  Theatre  Arts;  THE  1106,  THE  1107,  Theatre  History  1  and  2;  THE  1112, 
Dramatic  Theory/Criticism;  THE  1114,  Masters  of  Theatre;  THE  1149,  Script  Analysis;  THE  1150, 
Acting  1  (majors  section);  THE  1180,  Concepts  of  Direction;  THE  1200,  Stagecraft;  THE  1212, 
Introduction  to  Theatrical  Design;  THE  1300,  Acting  2;  and  THE  1800,  THE  1801,  THE  1802, 
and  THE  1803,  Practicum  in  Production  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  All  theatre  m^ors  must  take  ENG  1658, 
Introduction  to  Shakespeare,  in  the  college  core  curriculum. 

AH  theatre  majors  should  select  the  following  courses  in  their  freshman  year:  (fall  quarter) 
THE  1100,  Introduction  to  Theatre  Arts  and  THE  1200,  Stagecraft;  (winter  quarter)  THE  1150, 
Acting  1  (majors  section)  and  THE  1800,  Practicum  in  Production  1;  (spring  quarter)  THE  1212, 
Introduction  to  Theatrical  Design  and  THE  1801,  Practicum  in  Production  2. 

After  completing  32  quarter  hours,  theatre  majors  may  choose  to  be  theatre  generalists  or  to  con- 
centrate in  production  or  performance.  Admission  to  a  concentration  is  by  petition  or  audition. 

Theatre  generalist.  THE  1116,  American  Theatre  or  THE  1121,  Contemporary  Theatre;  THE  1210, 
Scene  Design  1;  THE  1226,  Ughting  for  the  Stage;  THE  1261,  Costuming  1;  THE  1505,  Continental 
Drama;  THE  1510,  Twentieth  Century  Theatre;  and  four  courses  from  the  following  group:  THE 
1140,  Playwriting;  THE  1160,  Movement  1;  THE  1280,  Stage  Makeup;  THE  1284,  Theatre 
Management;  THE  1325,  Musical  Theatre  Techiuque;  or  THE  1410,  Techiucal  Production. 

Concentration  in  production.  THE  1209,  Theatrical  Drafting;  THE  1210,  Scene  Design  1;  THE  1226, 
Ughting  for  the  Stage;  THE  1261,  Costuming  1;  THE  1284,  Theatre  Management;  THE  1410,  Technical 
Production;  THE  1505,  Continental  Drama;  THE  1510,  Twentieth  Century  Theatre;  and  two  courses 
from  the  following:  THE  1213,  Scene  Design  2;  THE  1225,  Scene  Painting;  THE  1265,  Pattern  Drafting; 
THE  1280,  Stage  Makeup;  THE  1400,  Costuming  2;  or  THE  1430,  Ughting  2.  All  production  concentra- 
tion msyors  must  take  electives  ART  1101,  Art  History  Since  1400  and  ART  1124,  Basic  Dravraig. 

Concentration  in  performance.  THE  1116,  American  Theatre  or  THE  1121,  Contemporary  Theatre; 
THE  1155,  Voice  for  the  Theatre;  THE  1160,  Movement  1;  THE  1280,  Stage  Makeup;  THE  1301,  THE 
1302,  Acting  3  and  4;  THE  1316,  Acting  for  the  Camera;  THE  1325,  Musical  Theatre  Technique;  THE 
1505,  Continental  Drama;  and  THE  1510,  Twentieth  Century  Theatre.  AH  perfomiance  concentration 
m^ors  must  take  4  quarter  hours  of  dance/physical  education  electives  (HSL). 

AH  students  must  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

THE  1100,  Introduction  to  Theatre  Arts;  THE  1106,  THE  1107,  Theatre  History  1  and  2;  THE  1150, 
Acting  1  (majors  section)  (winter  quarter);  THE  1 180,  Concepts  of  Direction;  THE  1200,  Stagecraft; 
THE  1212,  Introduction  to  Theatrical  Design;  THE  1800,  THE  1801,  Practicum  in  Production  1  and  2; 
and  one  of  the  following:  THE  1149,  Script  Analysis;  THE  1210,  Scene  Design  1;  THE  1226,  Ughting 
for  the  Stage;  THE  1261,  Costuming  1;  and  THE  1300,  Acting  2.  Laboratory  practice  in  technical  the- 
atre and  performance,  in  conjunction  with  the  coursework,  is  required  for  the  minor. 

Music  majors  who  wish  to  minor  in  musical  theatre  must  take  the  following  courses.  THE  1100, 
Introduction  to  Theatre  Arts;  THE  1111,  American  Musical  Theatre;  THE  1 149,  Script  Analysis; 
THE  1150  and  THE  1300,  Acting  1  (majors  section)  (winter  quarter)  and  2;  THE  1160,  Movement  1; 
THE  1325,  Musical  Theatre  Technique;  THE  1800,  THE  1801,  THE  1802,  and  THE  1803,  Practicum  in 
Production  1,2,3,  and  4.  Laboratory  practice  in  technical  theatre  and  performance,  in  coryunction 
with  the  coursework,  is  required. 
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Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Health  Sciences 


James  J.  Gozzo,  PhD,  Dean 

Mehdi  Boroujerdi,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  for  Pharmacy 

Patrick  F.  Plunkett,  EdD,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 

Ena  Vasquez-Nuttal,  EdD,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  the  Graduate  School 

Anne  M.  Ahem,  MEd,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Student  Services 

Nancy  P.  Warner,  MS,  Academic  Counselor 

Carol  M.  Konis,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Barry  Kass,  MBA,  Director  of  Continuing  Education  and  Development 

The  programs  in  Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences  combine  cooperative  education 
experiences  with  highly  innovative  academic  curricula  that  are  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for 
weU-educated  pharmacists  and  allied  health  professionals.  The  college  prepares  students  to  become 
effective  professional  practitioners,  enter  graduate  schools,  and  work  in  many  areas  responsible  for 
the  delivery  of  health  care. 

The  college  offers  students  a  health-care  education  that  features  a  curriculum  of  highly  relevant 
and  closely  integrated  basic  courses  in  the  physical,  biological,  behavioral,  and  administrative  sci- 
ences; on-site  involvement  in  clinical  patient  care;  a  cooperative  education  work  program,  including 
a  pharmacy  extemship-intemship  period  and  clinical  affiliations  in  physical  therapy  and  other 
health  professions;  jmd  a  commitment  to  the  search  for  and  advancement  of  new  and  progressive 
concepts,  ideas,  and  philosophies  of  education  and  professional  practice. 

Each  of  the  programs  offered  by  the  college  is  accredited  by  the  appropriate  professional  group. 
The  college  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Association 
of  Schools  of  Allied  Health  Professions. 

Class  Entrance  Listed  below  are  the  overall  quality-point  averages  required  for  students  to  advance  to  the  next  rank 

Requirements  and  to  graduate. 

Sophomore  1.8 

Middler  2.0 

Junior  2.0 

Senior  2.0 

To  graduate  2.0 

In  addition,  students  are  required  to  attain  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  professional  courses  (CPS, 
MLS,  PAH  [except  PAH  1135],  PCL,  PCT,  PHP,  PMC,  and  TOX);  and  a  C  or  better  in  professional 
courses  (ATP  and  PTH).  A  required  course  in  which  an  F  or  W  grade  is  received  can  be  repeated 
only  once.  If  a  grade  of  D  is  not  considered  passing  in  a  professional  course,  the  course  can  be 
repeated  only  once. 

Pharmacy  special  requirements.  Beginning  with  the  Class  of  2001  (Bachelor  of  Science  program 
with  PharmD  tracking  option)  and  with  the  Class  of  2003  (entry-level  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  program), 
students  in  the  fu'st  two  years  of  the  program  must  achieve  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  each  course; 
all  deficiencies,  if  any,  must  be  cleared  prior  to  the  begirming  of  the  middler  year.  A  cumulative  defi- 
ciency rule  has  been  adopted  such  that  a  student  can  not  continue  in  Pharmacy  if  a  total  of  four  defi- 
ciencies is  earned.  In  addition,  co-op  requirements  must  be  met. 

For  the  Class  of  2003,  entry-level  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  students  must  earn  an  oversill  quality-point 
average  of  2.5  for  the  first  two  years  of  comsework  in  order  to  enter  the  third  year  of  the  program. 
Students  who  fail  to  achieve  the  required  2.5  wiU  be  reviewed  by  a  faculty  committee  and  progress 
according  to  its  recommendations.  Beginning  in  their  third  year,  students  must  achieve  a  grade  of 
C-  or  better  in  each  professional  course  to  progress  to  the  next  academic  quarter.  Other  specific 
requirements  for  each  program  and  year  of  graduation  are  published  in  the  Bouve  College 
Undergraduate  Student  Information  Manual  for  the  appropriate  program  and  year  of  graduation. 

Medical  laboratory  science  special  requirements.  A  grade  of  C-  or  better  must  be  earned  in 
each  professionjil  course  (MLS)  in  the  program.  To  enter  professional  courses  in  the  sophomore 
year,  you  must  obtain  a  minimum  quality-point  average  of  2.0  in  all  science  courses,  including  math- 
ematics, chemistry,  biology,  and  basic  medical  laboratory  science.  To  enter  professional  courses  in 
the  middler  year,  you  must  have  a  minimum  quality-point  average  of  2.0  and  have  earned  a  C-  or 
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better  in  all  professional  courses.  To  enter  clinical  studies  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  you  must 
have  a  minimum  quality-point  average  of  2.5  and  have  earned  a  C-  or  better  in  all  professional  courses. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a  baccalaureate  degree  candidate  must  have  completed  the  specified 
curriculum  with  a  minimum  quality-point  average  of  2.5  and  have  earned  a  C-  or  better  in  all  profes- 
sional courses. 

Cardiopulmonary  sciences  special  requirements.  In  addition  to  the  general  grade  requirement 
of  at  least  a  C-  in  aJl  professional  comrses  (CPS),  students  are  required  to  maintain  a  quality-point 
average  of  at  least  2.0  in  the  following  professionally  related  courses  to  enter  quarter  6:  BIO  1 120, 
BIO  1140,  CHM  nil,  CHM  1122,  MTH  1107,  PAH  1202,  PAH  1204,  and  PHY  1201. 

Toxicology  special  requirements.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  each  toxicology  course. 
A  cumulative  quality-point  average  of  2.0  is  required  for  graduation.  Professional  electives  cannot  be 
taken  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  An  average  of  2.5  or  better  overall  is  required  of  all  students  transferring 
into  the  program. 

Physical  therapy  special  requirements.  During  the  first  two  years,  physical  therapy  students 
must  achieve  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  of  the  prerequisite  sciences  as  well  as  in  each  profes- 
sional course;  aU  deficiencies,  if  any,  must  be  cleared  before  a  student  may  progress  into  the  middler 
year.  Beginning  with  quarter  6,  students  must  aciueve  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  professional 
course  to  progress  to  the  next  academic  quarter.  In  addition,  specific  academic  requirements  govern 
performance  in  the  physical  therapy  program  and  department. 

Athletic  training  special  requirements.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  each  profes- 
sional course  in  the  program.  A  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0  is  required  for  field  experience. 

The  Open  Option  Program  is  designed  for  students  who  are  undecided  about  a  profession  but  are 
interested  in  a  career  in  health  care.  The  program  offers  freshmen  a  core  of  courses  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  basic  scientific  background  for  each  of  the  professional  programs  in  the  college  in  addition 
to  a  one  quarter-hour  health  careers  seminar. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  aU  freshman-year  courses,  including  the  Open  Option  core  ciuTiculum, 
is  necessary  for  admission  to  one  of  the  professional  programs  of  the  college.  The  Open  Option  plan 
does  not  apply  to  the  dental  hygiene,  pharmacy,  and  physical  therapy  programs. 

The  college  may  accept  qualified  transfer  students  who  have  successfully  completed  one  or  more 
years  of  preprofessional  coursework  in  an  accredited  college  or  university.  No  student  transferring 
from  another  college  or  university  may  receive  a  degree  unless  the  last  three  quarters  of  academic 
work  immediately  preceding  graduation  have  been  completed  at  Northeastern. 


Athletic  Training 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Chad  A.  Starkey,  PhD,  Program  Director 

Faculty  Usted  under  Physical  Therapy 

The  five-year  athletic  training  program  is  designed  for  students  who  are  interested  in  an  allied  health- 
care profession  specializing  in  the  health  care  of  athletes.  Working  under  a  physician's  supervision, 
athletic  trainers  are  members  of  the  sports  medicine  field  who  specialize  in  the  prevention,  evalua- 
tion, management,  treatment,  and  rehabUitation  of  athletic  iruuries.  Athletic  trainers  work  with  sec- 
ondary school,  college,  and  professional  athletic  teams  and  may  be  employed  in  private  clinics. 

Students  may  petition  for  acceptance  into  the  athletic  training  program  after  successfully  complet- 
ing their  first  year  of  academic  study.  To  be  accepted  into  the  program,  apphcants  must  maintain  at 
least  a  2.0  quality-point  average  during  their  first  year  and  must  achieve  a  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  better 
in  all  professional  courses  and  all  basic  science  courses.  In  order  to  complete  the  athletic  training 
program,  students  are  required  to  fulfill  their  clinical  education  requirements  during  academic  quar- 
ters with  athletic  teams  in  approved  settings  at  Northeastern  University  or  other  colleges,  imiversi- 
ties,  and  high  schools  in  the  Boston  area. 

The  program  is  approved  by  the  National  Athletic  Trjiiners  Association  and  is  in  the  process  of 
seeking  accreditation  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  AlUed  Health  Education  Programs 
(CAAHEP).  Students  who  graduate  ftom  the  athletic  training  program  are  eligible  to  sit  for  the 
National  Athletic  Trainers  Association  Certification  Examination.  Upon  passing  the  examination,  an 
individual  may  apply  for  Massachusetts  licensure  as  an  athletic  trainer. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1 162,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1652,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  CHM  1105,  General  Chemistry  for  the 
Health  Sciences  1;  ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1;  and  MTH  1106,  Fundan^entals 
of  Mathematics. 

Quarter  2  ATP  1000,  Introduction  to  Athletic  Training;  BIO  1 163,  hitegrated  Human 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1652,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and 
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Physiology  2  Lab;  CHM  1106,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Health  Sciences  2;  and 
ENG  nil,  Freshman  English  2. 

Quarter  3  ATP  1050,  Emergency  Care  of  Athletic  Iryuries;  BIO  1164,  Integrated  Human 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  3;  BIO  1654,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  3  Lab;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications;  and  SOC 
1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology. 

Quarter  4  ATP  1100,  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Iryuries;  ATP  1101,  Athletic  Training 

Laboratory;  PHY  1201,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  PHY  1501,  Physics  Lab; 
PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  5  ATP  1200,  Clinical  Athletic  Training;  PHY1202,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  2; 

PTH  1310,  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  6  ATP  1300,  Lower  Extremity  Evaluation;  ATP  1390,  Athletic  Training  Practicum  1; 

CPS  1611,  Kinesiology;  CRS  1314,  Introduction  to  Counseling;  and  Middler-Year 
Writing  Requirement. 

Quarter  7  ATP  1350,  Upper  Extremity  Evaluation;  ATP  1360,  Applied  Neuroscience;  PSY 

1112,  Foundations  of  Psychology  2;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  8  ATP  1400,  Therapeutic  Modalities;  ATP  1490,  Athletic  Training  Practicum  2; 

CPS  1612,  Exercise  Physiology;  and  HSL  1468,  Overview  of  Disabilities. 

Quarter  9  ATP  1500,  Therapeutic  Reconditioning;  ATP  1590,  Athletic  Training  3;  MTH  1150, 

Probability,  Statistics  and  the  Computer;  HSL  1286,  Nutrition;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  10  ATP  1600,  Organization  and  Administration  of  Athletic  Training;  ATP  1690, 

Athletic  Training  Practicum  4;  CPS  1408,  Research  Design;  SOC  1195,  Drugs  in 
Society. 

Quarter  11  ATP  1800,  Senior  Seminjir;  one  health  elective;  and  two  general  electives. 


Cardiopulmonary  Sciences         Mary  E.  Watson,  EdO,  RRT,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Associate  Professors 

Thomas  A.  Barnes,  EdD,  RRT 
Marilyn  A.  Cairns,  ScD 
WilUam  J.  Gillespie,  EdD 
Patrick  F.  Plunkett,  EdD,  RRT 


Assistant  Professor 

Joseph  R.  Libonati,  PhD 


Assistant  Clinical  Specialists 

Joseph  A.  Curro,  MBA,  RRT 
Eric  B.  Pepin,  EdD,  CCP 
Annemarie  Sullivan,  MS 


Cardiovascular  Technology 


The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  the  Department  of  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  offers  a 
common  core  curriculum  in  arts  and  sciences  and  cardiopulmonary  sciences,  as  well  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  concentrate  in  cardiovascular  technology,  exercise  physiology,  or  respiratory  therapy. 

Seminar  coiuses  in  the  first  and  second  year  are  designed  to  give  students  information  about  pro- 
fessionsil  options  vidthin  the  field  of  cardiopulmonary  sciences  so  that  they  may  make  informed  deci- 
sions about  their  specialization. 

The  program  in  cardiovascular  technology  helps  prepare  students  to  assist  cardiologists  in  perform- 
ing diagnostic  and  interventional  cardiac  catheterizations,  cardiac  electrophysiology  studies,  pace- 
maker implantations,  research  protocols,  and  noninvasive  testing  such  as  echocardiography  and 
nuclear  imaging. 

Before  these  procedures,  the  cardiovascular  technologist  prepares  the  instrument  table,  the  pro- 
cedure site,  and  the  patient  for  the  physician  while  maintaining  sterile  techniques  at  all  times; 
attaches  instruments  for  obtaining  hemodynamic  measurements  throughout  the  procedure;  and  sup- 
plies all  desired  catheters,  wires,  sheaths,  balloons,  and  devices  needed  by  the  physician. 

During  the  procedures,  the  cardiovascular  technologist  is  usually  responsible  for  operating  monitor- 
ing equipment  and  obtaining  vital  measurements  from  the  patient,  perfonning  calculations  from  data, 
and  informing  physicians  of  any  abnormal  measurements  or  any  changes  in  pressmes  or  electi'ocardio- 
grams.  The  cardiovascular  technologist  must  be  able  to  adapt  preparations  and  procedures  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  case  while  maintaining  the  flexibility  to  deal  with  different  situations. 

All  students  in  the  cardiovascular  technology  specialization  study  fundamentals  of  cardiovascular 
technology,  advanced  cardiovascular  technology,  imaging  modalities,  echocardiography,  clinical 
seminars,  and  clinical  practice  courses. 

Most  cardiovascular  technologists  work  in  hospitals  as  part  of  the  health-care  team.  Others  pursue 
biomedical  research  positions  in  companies  or  health-care  facilities.  Graduates  are  eligible  for  the 
registry  examination  for  cardiovascular  technology  given  by  the  National  Society  for  Cardiopulmonary 
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Exercise  Physiology 


Respiratory  Therapy 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Cardiopulmonary  Science 
Curriculum 


Cardiovascular 
Technology  Curriculum 


Technology.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  exam,  an  individual  is  designated  a  Registered 
Cardiovascular  Technologist  (RCVT). 

An  exercise  physiologist  develops,  implements,  and  coordinates  exercise  programs  and  administers 
exercise  tests,  usually  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician.  A  clinical  exercise  physiologist  assesses 
the  patient's  status,  prescribes  appropriate  exercise,  and  counsels  and  educates  patients  with  car- 
diovascular, pulmonary,  and/or  metaboUc  diseases. 

All  students  in  the  exercise  physiology  specialization  take  courses  in  exercise  physiology,  exercise 
testing,  prescription  and  progranmiing,  cUnical  kinesiology,  cardiopulmonary  assessment,  electro- 
cardiography, organization  and  administration  of  rehabilitation  programs,  and  practicum  experiences 
in  exercise  physiology.  Students  may  then  choose  an  emphasis  in  either  experimental  exercise 
physiology  or  noninvasive  cardiovascular  technology.  Students  concentrating  in  experimental  exer- 
cise physiology  take  courses  in  organic  chemistry  and  biochemistry,  physics,  and  calculus.  Students 
who  focus  on  noninvasive  cardiovascular  technology  take  courses  in  echocardiography  and  imaging 
modahties  and  complete  a  cardiovascular  technology  practicum. 

Exercise  physiology  is  an  emerging  and  expanding  profession  within  the  health  services  industry. 
Exercise  physiologists  are  employed  in  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics  or  in  corporate  and  commer- 
cial centere  in  health  promotion,  wellness,  fitness,  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

The  American  College  of  Sports  Medicine  has  developed  certification  programs  for  professionals 
in  the  clinical  areas  of  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  rehabiUtation  and  in  the  health  and  fitness 
field.  Graduates  from  the  exercise  physiology  progreun  are  ehgible  to  sit  for  either  the  exercise  spe- 
cialist or  exercise  test  technologist  certifications  in  the  chnical  area  or  the  health  fitness  instructor 
certification  in  the  health  and  fitness  field. 

Respiratory  therapists  are  instrumental  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  management,  and  preventive 
care  of  patients  with  cardiopulmonary  problems.  Patients  suffering  from  a  variety  of  acute  or 
chronic  disabling  conditions  may  be  found  in  newborn  nurseries,  surgical  and  medical  units,  emer- 
gency rooms,  outpatient  departments,  and  intensive  care  units. 

Respiratory  therapists  are  involved  in  treating  disorders  such  as'  cardiac  failure,  asthma,  pulmonary 
edema,  emphysema,  cerebral  thrombosis,  drowning,  hemorrhage,  and  shock.  The  respiratory  thera- 
pist is  a  Ufe-support  speciaUst  trained  in  airway  management,  artificial  ventDation,  external  cardiac 
massage,  and  other  sophisticated  emergency  support  measures. 

Working  under  physicians'  orders,  respiratory  therapists  carry  out  specific  therapeutic  measures. 
They  must  provide  and  reconmiend  specialized  care  and  be  skilled  in  such  areas  as  medical  gas 
administration;  humidlfication,  aerosols,  and  intermittent  positive  pressure  breathing  (IPPB);  chest 
physiotherapy;  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation;  mechanical  ventOation;  airway  management;  pul- 
monary function  studies;  blood  gas  analysis;  and  physiologic  monitoring. 

AH  students  in  the  respiratory  therapy  speciahzation  take  several  respii-atory  therapy  didactic,  lab- 
oratory, seminar  and  clinical  practice  courses. 

After  successful  completion  of  the  program,  students  are  ehgible  to  take  the  respiratory  therapy 
registry  examination  administered  by  the  National  Board  for  Respiratory  Care.  Those  who  pass  the 
exam  earn  the  recognition  Registered  Respiratory  Therapist  (RRT).  The  program  is  accredited  by 
the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Alhed  Health  Education  Programs. 

Quarter  1  CHM  1105,  General  Chemistry  1;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its 

Applications,  CPS  1111,  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  1;  ENG  1110, 
Freshman  Enghsh  1;  and  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1142,  Basic  Animal  Biology  1;  BIO  1642,  Basic  Aramal  Biology  1  Lab;  CHM 

1106,  General  Chemistry  2;  CPS  1112,  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  2; 
NUR  1282,  Welhiess;  and  SOC  1100,  httroduction  to  Sociology. 

Quart;er  3  BIO  1 122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1622,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  CPS  1 1 14, 

Basic  Life  Support;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2;  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic 
Calculus;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  4  PAH  1202,  Anatomy  &  Physiology  1;  PHY  1201,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1; 

PHY  1501,  Physics  Lab;  one  hiunanities  elective;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  5  CPS  1113,  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  3;  MTH  1150,  Probabihty, 

Statistics,  and  the  Computer;  PAH  1204,  Anatomy  &  Physiology  2;  PHL  1165, 
Moral  Problems  in  Medicine;  and  one  humanities  elective.  * 

Additional  Courses:  Cardiopulmonary  Physiology;  Pathophysiology;  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  3; 
Nutrition;  Cardiopulmonary  Disease;  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions;  Exercise  Physiology  1; 
Research  Design;  Health  Science  Education;  Pharmacology;  Electrocardiography;  Cardiopulmonary 
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Curriculum 
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Curriculum 


Assessment;  Fundanientals  of  Cardiovascular  Technology;  Clinical  Seminars;  Advanced 
Cardiovascular  Technology;  Cardiovascular  Technology  Practicum  1  and  2;  Imaging  Modalities; 
Echocardiography;  Advanced  Cardiac  Life  Support;  and  arts  and  sciences  electives. 

Additional  Courses:  Cai'diopulmonary  Physiology;  Clinical  Kinesiology;  Pathophysiology;  Physics 
for  the  Life  Sciences  3;  Nutrition;  Cardiopulmonary  Disease;  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions; 
Exercise  Prescription  and  Program;  Exercise  Physiology  1  and  2,  Research  Design;  Health  Science 
Education;  Cardiopulmonaiy  Assessment;  Electrocardiography;  Pharmacology;  Clinical  Practicimi  1 
and  2;  Chnical  Seminar;  Administrative  Rehabilitation  Programs;  Advanced  Cardiac  Life  Support; 
and  electives. 

Additional  Courses:  Cardiopulmonary  Physiology;  Pathophysiology;  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  3; 
Nutrition;  Cardiopulmonary  Disease;  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions;  Exercise  Physiology  1; 
Research  Design;  Health  Science  Education;  Introduction  to  Respiratory  Care;  Professional  Practice 
Laboratories;  Clinical  Seminars;  Pharmacology;  Cardiopulmonary  Assessment;  Electrocardiography; 
Practicum  in  Respiratoiy  Cai'e  1,  2  and  3;  Respiratory  Care  for  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Patient; 
Respiratory  Care  for  Critical  Patients;  Neonatal  emd  Pediatric  Respiratory  Care;  Advanced  Cardiac 
Life  Support;  and  electives. 


Dental  Hygiene 


Linda  Hanlon,  RDH,  BS,  MEd,  Dean 

Judith  S.  Harvey,  CDA,  BA,  MEd,  Director  of  Admissions 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


The  Forsyth  School  of  Dental  Hygiene  conducts  a  program  of  dental  hygiene  education  in 
cooperation  virith  Northeastern  University.  Students  attend  classes  at  both  the  Forsyth  Dental 
Center  and  Northeastern.  The  dental  hygienist  is  the  "preventive  oral  health  professional  licensed  in 
dental  hygiene,  who  provides  educational,  clinical,  and  therapeutic  services  supporting  total  health 
through  the  promotion  of  optimal  oral  health."  In  other  words,  the  dental  hygienist  is  that  member 
of  the  oral  health  team  who  is  responsible  for  the  preventive  aspects  of  dental  treatment. 

Graduates  receive  the  Certificate  in  Dental  Hygiene  from  the  Forsyth  School  and  the  Associate 
in  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  dental  hygiene  from  Northeastern  University.  Graduates  must 
satisfy  the  state  dental  hygiene  licensure  reqiurements  before  they  may  practice. 

These  programs  are  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Dental  Accreditation  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  an  accrediting  body  approved  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Education. 

AppUcation  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Forsyth  School  of  Dental  Hygiene,  Office  of 
Admissions,  140  The  Fenway,  Boston,  MA  02115.  For  an  application  and  a  copy  of  the  college  cata- 
logue, write  that  office  or  call  617-262-5200,  extension  211,  212,  or  213,  FAX  617-262-4021. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1115,  Introduction  to  Human  Biology;  CHM  1105,  General  Chemistry  for  the 

Health  Sciences  1;  DHY  1204,  Head  and  Neck  Anatomy;  and  MTH  1106, 
Fimctions  and  Algebra. 

Quarter  2  CHM  1 106,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Health  Sciences  2;  DHY  1 101,  Dental  Hygiene 

Orientation  1;  ENG  1110,  Freshman  EngUsh  1;  and  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to 
Sociology. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1 122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1622,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  DHY  1 102, 

Dental  Hygiene  Orientation  2;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2;  and  PSY  1111, 
Foundations  of  Psychology  1. 

Quarter  4  BIO  1160,  Funcational  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1650,  Fimctional 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  DHY  1100,  Oral  Anatomy  &  Histology; 
DHY  1211,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  1;  DHY  1220,  Radiology  1;  and  DHY  1611, 
Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  1. 

Quarter  5  BIO  1161,  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1651,  Functional 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab;  DHY  1209,  Periodontology;  DHY  1212, 
Dental  Hygiene  Theory  2;  DHY  1221,  Radiology  2;  and  DHY  1612,  Clinical  Dental 
Hygiene  2. 

Quarter  6  DHY  1240,  Nutrition;  DHY  1214,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  3;  DHY  1228,  Dental 

Materials;  DHY  1613,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  3;  PHP  1303,  Interpersonal  SkiUs 
for  Health  Professionals;  and  one  Northeastern  University  elective  (optional). 

Quarter  7  DHY  1308,  Pathology;  DHY  1317,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  4;  DHY  1330, 

Pharmacology;  DHY  1614,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  4;  and  MTH  1152,  Statistical 
Thinking. 
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Quaiter  8  DHY  1315,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  5;  DHY  1331,  Pain  Control;  DHY  1361,  PubUc 

Health;  DHY  1615,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  5;  and  one  Northeastern  University 
elective. 

Quarter  9  DHY  1316,  Dental  Hygiene  Theoiy  6;  DHY  1362,  Community  Health;  DHY  1364, 

Law  and  Ethics;  DHY  1616,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  6;  and  one  Northeastern 
University  elective. 

Quarter  10  DHY  1301,  Introduction  to  Oral  Health  Research;  DHY  1401,  Oral  Health  Geron- 

tology; ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing  1;  and  one  Northeastern  University  elective. 

Quarter  11  DHY  1402,  Advanced  Public  Health;  PAH  1135,  Professional  Dynamics  in  the 

Health  Care  DeUvery  System;  and  two  Northeastern  University  electives. 

Quarter  12  DHY  1403,  Dental  Seminars;  DHY  1410,  Independent  Study;  and  DHY  1550, 

Internship. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1160,  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1650,  Functional 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  DHY  1100,  Oral  Anatomy  and  Histology; 
DHY  1204,  Head  and  Neck  Anatomy;  DHY  1211,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  1;  DHY 
1220,  Radiology  1;  and  DHY  1611,  CUnical  Dental  Hygiene  1. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1161,  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1651,  Functional 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab;  DHY  1209,  Periodontology;  DHY  1212, 
Dental  Hygiene  Theory  2;  DHY  1221,  Radiology  2;  and  DHY  1612,  CUnical  Dental 
Hygiene  2. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1 122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1622,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  DHY  1240, 

Nutiition;  DHY  1214,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  3;  DHY  1228,  Dental  Materials;  and 
DHY  1613,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  3. 

Quarter  4  DHY  1308,  Pathology;  DHY  1317,  Dental  Hygiene  Theoiy  4;  DHY  1330,  Pharma- 

cology; DHY  1614,  Chnical  Dental  Hygiene  4;  and  ENG  1110,  Freshman  EngUsh  1. 

Quarter  5  DHY  1315,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  5;  DHY  1331,  Pain  Contirol;  DHY  1361,  Public 

Health;  DHY  1615,  CUnical  Dental  Hygiene  5;  and  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  1. 

Quarter  6  DHY  1316,  Dental  Hygiene  Theoiy  6;  DHY  1362,  Community  Health;  DHY  1364, 

Law  and  Ethics;  DHY  1616,  CUnical  Dental  Hygiene  6;  ENG  1111,  Freshman 
English  2;  and  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology. 


Health  Information 
Administration 


The  Health  Infomiation  Administration  Program,  formerly  offered  through  the  fuU-time  day  under- 
graduate college,  vsdU  be  offered  through  our  evening  division.  University  CoUege.  The  program 
wUl  be  offered  as  an  accelerated  or  part-time  program.  For  further  information,  call  617-373-2818. 


Medical  Laboratory  Science 


Professor 

James  J.  Gozzo,  PhD 


Barbara  E.  Martm,  MHP,  MT(ASCP),  CLS(NCA),  Director  and  Senior  Clinical  Specialist 

Lecturers 

David  G.  Grenache,  PhD, 

MT(ASCP) 
WaUd  Khouri,  MS,  MTCASCP) 
Frances  SuUivan,  BA,  MT(ASCP) 
Elizabeth  SzymczEik,  MS, 

MT(ASCP) 


Associate  Professors 

Judith  T.  Barr,  ScD,  CLS(NCA) 
Britta  L.  Karlsson,  MS, 

MT(ASCP),  CLS(NCA) 
Edward  W.  Schroder,  PhD, 

M(ASCP) 


Snell  Visiting  Professor 

Mary  Louise  Turgeon,  EdD, 
MT(ASCP),  CLS(NCA) 

Laboratory  Coordinator 

Judith  Baronas,  BS,  MT(ASCP) 


The  Department  of  Medical  Laboratory  Science  prepares  professionals  in  the  laboratory  disciplines  of 
cUnical  chemistry,  hematology,  unmunohematology,  immunology,  and  microbiology.  Medical  laborar 
tory  scientists  (medical  technologists)  perform  diagnostic  test  procedures  using  state-of-the-ait  com- 
puterized analyzers.  They  are  responsible  for  overseeing  patient  specimen  coUection,  and  for  test 
accuracy,  cost-effectiveness,  and  efficiency  in  reporting  results  to  physicians.  Physicians  rely  on  labo- 
ratory tests  to  estabUsh  a  diagnosis  and  to  determine  therapy.  Traditionally  the  progi-am  has  prepared 
students  for  positions  in  health-care  deUvery,  but,  through  cooperative  education  experiences,  it  also 
offers  students  the  opportunity  to  explore  positions  in  biological,  chemical,  and  medical  reseai'ch,  the 
biotechnology  industry,  and  governmental  agencies.  Many  graduates  enter  responsible  positions  in 
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these  areas.  The  curriculum  also  provides  excellent  preparation  for  advanced  studies  in  graduate  and 
professional  schools. 

The  five-year  program  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Students  begin  the  experiential 
learning  phase  of  the  program  during  their  sophomore  year,  with  cooperative  education  placements 
in  regional  institutions.  Upper  class  students  have  the  opportunity  for  international  placements. 
Recently  students  have  had  co-ops  in  Sweden  and  the  Uruted  Kingdom.  In  their  junior  and  seruor 
years  students  receive  formal  clinical  training  at  some  of  metropolitan  Boston's  finest  hezdth-care 
faciUties.  To  enter  clinical  training  students  must  complete  all  prerequisite  courses  and  maintain  an 
acceptable  quality-point  average.  Graduates  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  prograim  are  eUgible  for 
national  certification  examinations  as  medical  technologists  and  clinical  laboratory  scientists.  Some 
states  require  additional  Ucensure  examinations. 

The  department  also  offers  a  three-year  Associate  in  Science  program  that  culminates  in  eligibility 
for  national  certification  examinations  at  the  level  of  medical  or  clinical  laboratory  technician. 
Students  may  use  this  option  to  enter  the  medical  laboratory  profession.  Qualified  students  may 
apply  associate  degree  course  work  toward  subsequent  studies  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1108,  General  Biology;  BIO  1608,  General  Biology  Lab;  CHM  1111,  General 

Chemistry  1;  ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1;  MLS  1101,  MLS  Orientation  1;  and 
MTH  1106,  Functions  and  Algebra  or  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1 109,  Animal  Biology;  BIO  1609,  Animal  Biology  Lab;  MLS  1 102,  MLS 

Orientation  2;  PAH  1135,  Professional  Dynamics  in  Health  Care  Delivery;  PHY 
1201,  Physics  1;  PHY  1501,  Physics  1  Laboratory  (optional);  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  3  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  2;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2;  MLS  1104, 

Laboratory  Techniques;  PHY  1202,  Physics  2;  and  PHY  1502,  Physics  2 
Laboratory. 

Quarter  4  CHM  1264,  Organic  Chemistry  1;  MLS  1112,  Renal  Physiology  and  Urinalysis; 

MLS  1212,  Urinalysis  Laboratory;  PAH  1210,  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  and  one 
elective. 

Quarter  5  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  2;  MLS  1172,  Basic  Immunology;  PAH  1212, 

Anatomy  and  Physiology;  and  one  or  two  electives. 

Quarter  6  BIO  1260,  Genetics  and  Developmental  Biology;  CHM  1221,  Analytical 

Chemistry;  MLS  1145,  Microbiology;  MLS  1245,  Microbiology  Laboratory;  and 
one  elective. 

Quarter  7  BIO  1283,  Introductory  Biochemistry;  BIO  1661,  Introductory  Biochemistry  Lab; 

ENG  1380,  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions;  MLS  1648,  Advanced 
Microbiology;  MLS  1649,  Parasitology  and  Mycology;  and  one  elective  (optional). 

Quarter  8  MLS  1125,  Hematology;  MLS  1132,  Immunohematology;  MLS  1152,  Clinical 

Chemistry;  MLS  1225,  Hematology  Laboratory;  MLS  1232,  Immunohematology 
Laboratory;  MLS  1661,  MLS  Education;  and  one  elective  (optional). 

Quarter  9  MLS  1252,  Clinical  Chemistry  and  Instrumentation  Laboratory;  MLS  1621, 

Advanced  Hematology;  MLS  1623,  Special  Topics  in  Hemostasis;  MLS  1631, 
Advanced  Immunohematology;  MLS  1656,  Advanced  Clinical  Chemistry;  MLS 
1672,  Immunopathology;  and  one  elective  (optional). 

Quarter  10  MLS  1523,  Hematology  MT  AppUed  Study;  MLS  1544,  CUnical  Microbiology  MT 

Applied  Study;  MLS  1573,  Immunology  1  MT  Applied  Study  2;  and  MLS  1665, 
Management. 

Quarter  1 1  MLS  1533,  Immunohematology  MT  Applied  Study;  MLS  1552,  MT  Clinical 

Chemistry  Applied  Study;  MLS  1574,  Immunology  2  MT  Applied  Study,  Senior 
Seminjir. 

This  minor  provides  students  megoring  in  other  science  fields  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  princi- 
ples of  the  biological  and  chemical  sciences  as  applied  in  the  medical  laboratory.  Students  may  spe- 
cialize in  one  of  the  five  categorical  sireas  of  Medical  Laboratory  Science:  clinical  chemistry,  hema- 
tology, immunology,  immunohematology,  or  microbiology.  Four  to  five  MLS  courses  are  required 
for  each  minor.  Upon  completing  the  categorical  minor  and  a  baccalaureate  degree,  the  student  may 
be  eligible  for  categorical  national  certification  examination  based  on  relevant  work  experience  or 
completion  of  clinical  appUed  studies.  Interested  students  must  contact  the  MLS  minor  adviser  in 
206  Mugar  to  select  appropriate  coiurses.  Prerequisites:  Generjil  Chemistry  1  and  General  Biology  for 
all  except  students  speciaUzing  in  clinical  chemistry,  who  need  organic  chemistry. 
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Post-Baccalaureate 
Certificate  Program 


Pharmacy 


Department  of 
Pharmaceutical  Sciences 


The  post-baccalaureate  certificate  program  in  medical  laboratory  science  enables  students  with  a 
baccalaureate  degree  and  sufficient  background  in  the  biological  and  chemical  sciences  to  become 
eligible  for  certification  in  clinical  microbiology,  clinical  chemistry,  hematology,  immunohematol- 
ogy,  or  immunology.  Depending  upon  the  specialty,  students  must  complete  18  to  23  quarter  hours 
of  professional  coursework,  which  must  include  applied  study  at  an  affiliated  clinical  site.  After 
completing  the  progreun,  students  may  be  eligible  for  the  national  certification  examination  in  a 
categoricEil  area.  Completion  requires  12  to  24  months  of  part-time  study  depending  on  prerequisite 
coursework,  specialty  chosen,  and  the  timing  of  a  student's  entry  into  the  program. 


Mehdi  Boroujerdi,  PhD,  Professor  and  Interim  Chair 


Professors 

Richard  C.  Deth,  PhD 
Roger  W.  Giese,  PhD 
James  J.  Gozzo,  PhD 
Robert  Hanson,  PhD 
Ban  An  Khaw,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Norman  R.  Boisse,  PhD 
Ralph  H.  Loring,  PhD 
Robert  A.  Schatz,  PhD 
Edward  W.  Schroder,  PhD 
Barbara  L.  WaszczEik,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Mansoor  Amyi,  PhD 
Jonathan  Freedman,  PhD 
Eric  J.  Mack,  PhD 

Lecturer 

Eugene  A.  Bernstein,  PhD 


Department  of  Pharmacy 
Practice 


Samuel  J.  Matthews,  PharmD,  Associate  Professor  and  Interim  Chair 


Professor 

Gerald  E.  Schimiacher, 
PharmD,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Judith  T.  Barr,  ScD 

Robert  J.  Cersosimo,  PharmD 

Louise  G.  Cohen,  PharmD 


Assistant  Professors 

Kristin  C.  Oberg,  PharmD 
Shirley  M.  Tsunoda,  PharmD 


Assistant  CUnical  Specialist 

Todd  A.  Brown,  BS 
Jeanne  L.  Lucich,  PharmD 
Debra  C.  Mahfouz,  PharmD 
Deepa  Setty,  PharmD 


Pharmacists  promote  the  safe  use  of  drugs  by  providing  pharmacy  care.  The  expanding  role  of  the 
pharmacist  as  a  clinical  drug  consultant  to  physicians,  nurses,  health  care  professionals,  and 
patients  has  broadened  the  scope  of  professional  opportunities.  Pharmacists  prepare  and  dispense 
the  drugs  prescribed  by  physicians.  The  roles  of  clinical  drug  expert  and  drug  dispensing  have  given 
practitioners  greater  involvement  as  part  of  the  health-care  team. 

Pharmacy  also  offers  careers  in  management,  research,  manufacturing,  goverrunent,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  education.  Many  graduates  of  the  pharmacy  program  go  on  to  leading  graduate  schools. 

The  college  offers  three  options  for  Pharmacy  education.  These  curricula  offer  a  blend  of  academic 
classroom  and  co-operative  education  experiences.  The  entry-level,  co-operative  education,  six-year 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  program  wiU  open  for  entering  freshmen  in  the  fall  of  1997.  In  addition,  students 
who  entered  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  program  in  the  fall  of  1996  or  before  may  apply  for 
the  six-year  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  Tracking  Option  after  successful  completion  of  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  curriculum  through  quarter  9. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  any  pharmacy  degree,  a  student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  pre- 
scribed courses  in  his  or  her  curriculum,  have  an  overall  2.0  quality-point  average  (QPA),  and  must  meet 
the  co-operative  education,  clerkship,  extemship,  and  other  requirements  as  stated  in  the  Bouve  College 
Undergrad/uate  Student  Information  Manual  for  his  or  her  degree  and  year  of  graduation.  These 
undergraduate  programs  subscribe  to  the  standards  established  by  the  American  Council  of 
Pharmaceutical  Education  (ACPE)  and  the  American  Association  of  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  all  are 
ACPE-accredited. 

Pharmacists  must  meet  certain  requirements  to  obtain  a  license  ft'om  the  state  in  which  they  want 
to  practice.  These  requirements  ordinarily  include  graduating  firom  an  accredited  college  of  phar- 
macy, passing  an  examination  given  by  a  state  board  of  pharmacy,  and  completing  an  internship. 

The  internship  is  a  period  of  supervised  practical  experience  in  a  preceptor  pharmacy.  This  require- 
ment is  generally  satisfied  during  the  cooperative  education  periods,  which  commence  during  the 
student's  second  academic  year.  Students  may  apply  up  to  400  hours  of  the  required  academic 
clinical  clerkship  experience  to  their  internship  requirements.  In  addition,  a  college-directed  extem- 
ship adds  to  the  total  practice-oriented  portion  of  the  curriculum. 

The  profession  of  pharmacy  requires  a  significant  amount  of  patient  contact.  Counseling  by  the 
pharmacist  is  considered  essential  to  the  effective  and  safe  use  of  medications.  Community  phar- 
macy offers  the  opportunity  to  combine  specialized  pharmaceutical  training  with  skUls  in  manage- 
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merit,  business  administration,  and  marketing.  In  addition  to  the  patient  contact  and  counseling,  com- 
munity pharmacists  also  spend  considerable  time  discussing  health-related  matters  with  the  prescrib- 
ing physicians.  Hospital  and  clinical  phaimacists  have  the  opporturuty  to  apply  clinical  skills  on  a 
day-to-day  basis;  they  may  accompany  other  health-care  professionals  on  ward  rounds  and  consult 
with  physicians  on  individual  therapeutic  regimens.  Oppoitunities  are  expanding  for  pharmacists 
elsewhere.  Health  maintenance  organizations  (HMOs)  and  private  groups,  nursing  homes  and  retire- 
ment complexes,  the  Pubhc  Health  Service,  health  facilities,  health  systems,  the  armed  services,  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  all  require  pharma- 
cists. Other  graduates  find  employment  in  drug  production  or  marketing  with  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies, colleges  of  pharmacy,  or  in  jomnalism.  A  growing  number  of  pharmacy  graduates  seek  addi- 
tional professional  training  in  pharmaceutical  sciences,  management,  or  law. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1 108,  General  Biology;  BIO  1608,  General  Biology  Lab;  MTH  1 106,  Functions 

and  Algebra  or  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  ENG  1110,  Freshman 
English  1;  PHP  1 102,  The  Profession  of  Pharmacy;  and  one  arts  and  sciences 
elective. 

Quarter2  '  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  forthe  Life  Sciences  1;  MTH  1107,  Functions  and 

Basic  Calculus  or  MTH  1108,  Basic  Calculus  2;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science 
and  Its  Applications;  COP  1350,  Pharmacy  Co-op  Seminar  1;  and  one  arts  and 
sciences  elective. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1109,  Animal  Biology;  BIO  1609,  Animal  Biology  Lab;  CHM  1122,  General 

Chemistiy  for  the  Life  Sciences  2B;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2;  PMD  1100, 
Practice  Laboratory  1;  MTH  1 108,  Basic  Calculus  2  or  one  arts  and  sciences 
elective. 

Quarter  4  CHM  1264,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Majors  1;  PHY  1201,  Physics 

for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  one  directed  elective*;  and  one  open  elective*. 

Quarter  5  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Majors  2;  PHY  1203,  Physics 

for  the  Life  Sciences  3;  one  directed  elective*;  and  one  open  elective*. 

♦Directed  electives;  Students  must  choose  one  elective  in  psychology  (PSY)  and  one  elective  in  economics  (ECN)  from  an 
approved  course  list  available  in  the  Student  Senice  Office,  113  Mugar.  Open  electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  arts  and 
sciences  category,  from  business  (for  nonbusiness  m^ors).  or  from  computer  science.  Restrictions  and  prerequisites 
placed  by  other  colleges  must  be  honored. 


Year  3 

(3  quaiters  of 

coursework 

and  one  Co-op) 


Year  4 

(2  quarters  of 

coursework 

and  two  Co-ops) 

Years 

(3  quarters  of 

coursework 

and  one  Co-op) 

Year  6 


Quarter  1 


Quarter  2 


Quarter  3 


Bio-Organic  Medicinal  Chemistry;  Biochemistry;  Himian  Physiology  1  and  2; 
Pathophysiology  1  and  2;  Health  Care  Systems;  Immimology  and  Biotechnology; 
Communication  Skills  for  Pharmacy  Practice;  Medical  Microbiology  and  Anti- 
microbials; Drug  Information  and  Evaluation;  Writing  Workshop;  Pharmaceutical 
Calculations;  Drug  Delivery;  Drug  Delivery  Laboratory;  and  Pharmacy  Care 
Seminar. 

Physical  Pharmacy;  Physical  Pharmacy  Laboratory;  Pharmacology  1,  2,  and  3; 
Principles  of  Chemistry;  Pharmacy  Management  1  and  2;  Nonprescription 
Medicine;  Integrated  Science  and  Therapeutics  1  and  2;  Therapeutic  Drug 
Monitoring  and  Patient  Applications;  Pharmacy  Care  1  and  2;  and  two  profes- 
sional elective  modules. 

Integrated  Science  and  Therapeutics  3-8;  Research  Methods  jmd  Biostatistics; 
Pharmacy  Care  3;  Decision  Sciences  in  Pharmacy;  Clinical  Toxicology  Module; 
Jurisprudence;  Pharmacy  Ethics;  Practice  Laboratory  2;  and  fotu'  professional 
elective  modules. 

Three  quarters  of  required  and  elective  Pharmacy  Experiential  Clerkship  rota- 
tions designed  to  meet  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  requirements. 

BIO  1108,  General  Biology;  BIO  1608,  General  Biology  Lab;  CHM  1111,  General 
Chemistry  1;  MTH  1106,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  or  MTH  1107,  Functions 
and  Basic  Calculus;  PHP  1102,  The  Profession  of  Pharmacy;  and  one  arts  and 
sciences  elective. 

BIO  1109,  Animal  Biology;  BIO  1609,  Animal  Biology  Lab;  ENG  1110,  Freshman 
English  1;  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  or  MTH  1108,  Calculus;  and 
PAH  1135,  Professional  Dynamics  in  Health  Care  Delivery. 

CHM  1122,  General  Chemistiy  2B;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  EngUsh  2;  MTH  1108, 
Calculus  or  an  open  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 
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Quarter  4  CHM  1268,  Organic  Chemistry  1;  PCT  1240,  Pharmaceutical  Calculations  or 

(Entire  class)  PAH  1202,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  PHY  1201,  Physics  1;  and  one  arts  and 

(Sept.-Dec.)  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  4A  CHM  1269,  Organic  Chemistry  2;  PAH  1202,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  or 

(Entire  class)  PCT  1240,  Pharmaceutical  Calculations;  PHY  1203,  Physics  3;  and  one  arts 

(Jan.-March)  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  5  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications;  ENG  1340,  Writing 

(April-Jime  Worlcshop;  PAH  1204,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  PAH  1280,  Biochemistry;  and 

and  June-Sept.)      PHP  1303,  Interpersonal  Skills  for  Health  Professionals. 

Quarter  6  PCT  1300,  Dosage  Forms;  PCT  1320,  Dosage  Forms  Laboratory;  PHP  1411, 

Pathophysiology;  PMC  1322,  Pharmaceutical  Biotechnology;  and  PMC  1419, 
Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  1. 

Quarter  7  BIO  1121,  Microbiology;  PCL  1420,  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  2; 

PCL  1451,  Pharmacology  Lab;  PCT  1340,  Physical  Pharmacy;  and  PCT  1360, 
Physical  Pharmacy  Laboratory. 

Quarter  8  PCL  1422,  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  3;  PCT  1440, 

Biopharmaceutics/Pharmacokinetics;  PHP  1301,  PharmaceuticalJurisprudence; 
and  PMC  1421,  Antiinfectives. 

Quarter  9  PHP  1401,  Drug  Information  and  Evaluation;  PHP  1441,  Therapeutic  Drug 

(Entire  Class)         Moiutoring;  PHP  1601,  Nonprescription  Medication;  and  PHP  1609, 
(April-June)  Pharmacotherapeutics. 

Students  admitted  in  the  fall  of  1996  or  before  must  satisfactorily  complete  the 
curriculum  above  through  quarter  9.  During  the  winter  quarter  of  their  junior 
year,  students  must  elect  to  complete  the  Bachelor  of  Science  program  or  may 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  Tracking  Option.  Applicants  for 
the  track  must  have  a  good  academic  record  showing  an  overall  quality-point 
average  (QPA)  of  2.75  or  better,  and  must  complete  an  application  that  includes 
a  personal  goals  statement  and  letters  of  recommendation  from  faculty  and 
co-op  employers.  Acceptance  to  the  track  is  made  on  a  space-available  basis. 

Fifth  Year  (Bachelor  of  Science) 

QuEuter  10  PHP  1314,  Pharmacy  Care  Management;  PHP  1402,  Parapharmaceuticals; 

(Summer/  PHP  1503,  Professional  Practice  Lab;  one  professional  elective;  and  one  arts 

Winter)  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  lOA  PHP  1302,  Pharmacy  Administration  1;  TOX  1300,  Clinical  Toxicology;  one 

(Fall/Spring)  professional  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  11  PHP  1501,  Community  Pharmacy  Extemship. 

Quarter  12  PHP  1505,  Hospital  Extemship  and  PHP  1506,  Clinical  Clerkship. 

For  students  who  entered  as  freshmen  in  the  fall  of  1996  and  before  (Bachelor  of  Science  class  of 
2001,  2000, 1999,  atid  1998  who  have  been,  or  may  be,  admitted  as  tracking  students  for  the  PhsurmD 
classes  of  2002,  2001,  2000,  1999,  and  1998)  and  for  students  transferring  to  the  classes  of  2000  and 
2001  who  may  be  eligible  for  the  track. 


Fifth  Year 
Quarter  10 
Quarter  1 1 

Quarter  12 


Quarter  13 


PHP  1501,  Ambulatory  Pharmacy  Extemship. 

PHP  1615,  Clinical  Immunology;  PMD  1501,  Advanced 
Pathophysiology/Pharmacotherapeutics  1  (formerly  PAH  3214);  TOX  1300, 
Clinical  Toxicology;  and  one  professional  elective. 

PHP  1314,  Pharmacy  Care  Management;  PHP  1402,  Parapharmaceuticals; 
PHP  1503,  Professional  Practice  Laboratory;  PMD  1502,  Advanced 
Pathophysiology/Pharmacotherapeutics  2  (formerly  PAH  3215);  PMD  1511, 
Pharmacy  Research  and  Evaluation  (formerly  MHP  3201);  PMD  1512,  Biometrics 
(formerly  PAH  3201). 

PHP  1302,  Pharmacy  Administration  1;  PMD  1503,  Advanced 
Pathophysiology/Pharmacotherapeutics  3  (formerly  PAH  3216);  PMD  1515, 
Pharmacoeconomics;  and  one  professional  elective. 
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Sixth  Year 
Quarter  14 

Quarter  15 
Quarter  16 
Quarter  17 


PMD  1600,  Institutional  Experience  (formeriy  PAH  3330);  PMD  1601,  Clinical 
Clerkstiip  1  (formeriy  PAH  3322). 

PMD  1602,  Clinical  Clerkship  2  (formerly  PAH  3323). 

PMD  1603,  Clinical  Clerkship  3  (formerly  PAH  3324). 

PMD  1604,  Clinical  Clerkship  4  (formeriy  PAH  3325). 


A  student  must  successfully  complete  each  section  of  the  Advanced  Pathophysiology/ 
Pharmacotherapeutics  sequence  in  order  to  progress  to  the  next  section  (PMD  1501,  PMD  1502, 
PMD  1503)  and  to  the  Clerkship  portion  of  the  curriculum.  Each  Clerkship  must  be  completed  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  better. 


Bachelor  of  Science  Option        Fifth  Year 


Meredith  H.  Harris,  EdD,  PT,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 
Ann  Noonan,  EdD,  PT,  Associate  Chair 


Associate  Professors 

Janice  S.  Bruckner,  PhD 
Robert  Sikes,  PhD 
Chad  A.  Starkey,  PhD, 
Program  Director, 
Athletic  Training 


Associate  Clinical 
Specialist 

Cindy  1.  Buchanan,  MS 


Assistant  Clinical 
Specialists 

Joseph  Cigna,  PhD,  PT 
Xristos  Gaglias,  MS,  AT 
Ann  Golub,  MS,  PT,  PCS 
Sonya  L.  Larrieux,  MA,  PT 
Mary  O'Brien,  MPH,  PT 
Donnalee  Shain,  MS,  PT 
Nancy  H.  Sharby,  MS,  PT 
Margaret  Stacey,  MS,  AT 


The  physical  therapy  program  prepares  its  graduates  to  provide  quality  patient  care  in  a  time  of 
changing  concepts,  trends,  and  challenges.  Students  learn  to  help  cUents  gain  functional  indepen- 
dence and  to  recognize  and  manage  the  emotional  and  socioeconomic  problems  that  affect  recovery. 
The  first  five  years  of  this  curriculum  result  in  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  rehabilitation  science. 
The  program  in  physical  therapy  culminates  at  the  end  of  six  years  in  an  entry-level  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  physical  therapy. 

Physical  therapists  evaluate  the  condition  of  the  patient,  plain  and  execute  treatment  programs 
developed  to  meet  the  patient's  treatment  goals,  and  regularly  reassess  those  treatment  goals. 
Physical  therapists  develop  iruury-prevention  and  health-promotion  activities  and  integrate  their 
treatment  plans  into  the  total  care  plan  for  the  patient.  Additional  responsibOities  of  the  physical 
therapist  may  include  health-care  planning,  supervision  of  support  staff,  and  community  service. 

Physical  therapists  function  in  a  variety  of  settings,  including  commimity  andlmiversity  hospitals; 
rehabilitation  centers;  private  practices;  educational  settings;  extended  care  facilities;  freestanding 
outpatient  cUnics;  home  health  agencies;  and  commimity,  state,  and  federal  agencies.  They  are  also 
involved  in  scientific  and  clinical  research  as  well  as  teaching. 

Through  a  conunitment  to  excellence  in  teaching,  research,  and  service,  the  Department  of 
Physical  Therapy  develops  individuals  who  are  clinically  competent,  independent  thinking,  health- 
care professionals.  The  program  incorporates  the  University's  Academic  Common  Experience  objec- 
tives and  encourages  the  development  of  communication  skills,  critical  and  creative  thinking,  infor- 
mation literacy,  and  interpersonal  skiUs.  It  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  developing  historical, 
ethical,  aesthetic,  and  personal  perspectives,  and  of  imderstanding  the  contexts  provided  by  natural, 
social,  and  cultural  worlds  (including  a  multicultural  understanding).  In  the  classroom,  students 
develop  problem-solving  skills,  manual  dexterity,  and  proficiency  in  technique  and  with  equipment. 

Physical  therapy  students  alternate  quarters  of  academic  study  with  quarters  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation work  experience.  Students  may  be  employed  as  physical  therapy  co-op  students  with  increas- 
ing responsibihties  commensurate  with  their  academic  studies,  or  they  may  perform  other  health- 
related  subprofessional  duties.  These  experiences  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  application  and 
reinforcement  of  the  lessons  of  the  classroom  and  laboratory.  Prior  to  graduation,  students  have 
18  months  of  related  work  experience. 

In  addition  to  cooperative  education,  the  program  includes  periods  of  clinical  experience,  called 
affiliations,  during  which  the  student  performs  all  duties  of  the  physical  therapist  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  licensed  physical  therapist. 

Cooperative  education  placements  and  affiliations  are  available  in  a  wide  range  of  specialties  and 
are  located  at  sites  throughout  the  country. 

Students  are  accepted  into  the  program  as  freshmen  and  do  not  need  to  reapply.  During  the  firesh- 
man  year,  students  take  a  course  in  basic  physical  therapy  procedures,  so  they  not  only  begin  to 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Rehabilitation  Science 
Curriculum 


Additional 
Professional  and 
Required  Courses 


Graduate  Year 


study  their  msyor  immediately  but  also  are  prepared  for  their  cooperative  education  experience.  To 
continue  in  the  program,  students  must  maintain  acceptable  standards  of  scholarship  and  academic 
performance  as  outlined  in  the  student  handbook.  Students  must  develop  appropriate  motor  skills, 
professional  behavior,  and  emotional  maturity. 

The  progremi  in  physical  therapy  is  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  in  Physical 
Therapy  Education  of  the  American  Physical  Therapy  Association. 

Graduates  of  the  Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Therapy  (MSPT)  program  are  eligible  to  sit  for  the 
Physical  Therapy  Licensure  Examination. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1162,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1652,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  OHM  1105,  Chemistry  for  Health 
Sciences  1;  MTH  1106,  Functions  and  Algebra  or  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic 
Calculus. 

Quarter  1  or  2         PTHlOOl,  Introduction  to  Physical  Therapy  and  Cooperative  Education. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1 163,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1653,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab;  CHM  1106,  Chemistry  for  Health 
Sciences  2;  and  ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1164,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3;  BIO  1654,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3  Lab;  MTH  1150,  Probability,  Statistics  and  the 
Computer;  and  ENG  1 1 1 1 ,  Freshman  English  2. 

Quarter  1,  2,  or  3     COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Apphcations;  and  designated  electives.* 

Quarter  4  CPS  1615,  Exercise  Physiology  1  with  lab;  PTH  1252,  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy  1; 

PHY  1201,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  PHY  1501,  Physics  for  the  Life 
Sciences  1  Lab;  and  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1. 

Quarter  5  PSY  1112,  Foundations  of  Psychology  2;  PTH  1253,  Chnical  Gross  Anatomy  2; 

PHY  1202,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  2;  and  PTH  1202,  Therapeutic  Modalities. 

*Designated  electives:  Students  must  take  one  course  in  three  of  the  following  areas:  sociology/anthropology,  fine  arts, 
and  history/political  science. 

Kinesiology;  Neuroanatomy;  Psychosocial  Aspects  of  IHness;  Clinical  Medicine  1  and  2;  Writing 
Workshop;  Neuromuscular  Physiology;  Cardiopulmonary  Rehabihtation  in  Physical  Therapy; 
Developmental  Basis  of  Human  Performance;  courses  in  Musculoskeletal  Evaluation  and 
Treatment;  Neurological  Evaluation  and  Treatment;  Role  of  Communication  and  Heeilth  Promotion 
in  Physical  Therapy;  Clinical  Education  Seminar;  Research  Methods;  Pediatric  Neurology;  Pediatric 
Evaluation  and  Treatment;  Functional  Aspects  of  Aging;  Physical  Therapy  in  the  Health-Ceire 
System;  Health  Science  Education;  Issues  in  Medical  Ethics;  Physical  Therapy  Project  1;  open  elec- 
tives; professional  electives;  and  Supervised  Clinical  Education  1. 

Physical  Therapy  Project  2  and  3;  Administration;  Pharmacology;  Graduate  Seminar;  Advanced 
Clinical  Processes;  graduate  elective;  Clinical  Integration;  and  Supervised  Clinical  Education  2  and  3. 
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Speech-Language 
Pathology  and  Audiology 


Kevin  P.  Keams,  PhD,  Associate  Professo)-  and  Chair 


Class  Entrance 
Requirements 

Special  Requirements 


Professors 

Axlene  Greenstein,  PhD 
Mary  Florentine,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Linda  Farrier,  PhD 
Robert  Redden,  EdD 


Assistant  Professor 

Gregory  Lof,  PhD 

Clinical  Specialists 

Helen  Anis,  MA 
Jane  S.  Doyle,  MS 
Denlse  J.  Frankoff,  MA 
Mary  Beth  Laimon,  EdD 
Marjorie  North,  MA 


Research  Faculty 

Christine  Rankovic,  PhD 
Deborah  higenito,  MS 


Speech-language  pathologists  and  audiologists  are  involved  with  the  evaluation  and  treatment  of, 
and  counseling  and  research  in,  human  communication  and  its  disorders.  The  speech-language 
pathology  and  audiology  program  is  designed  to  help  students  develop  entry-level  competencies 
that  will  enable  them  to  function  in  a  preprofessional  capacity  in  educational  settings,  medical  and 
rehabilitation  centers,  and  private  practice  clinics.  Students  wiU  be  exposed  to  a  wide  variety  of 
communication  disorders  through  observations  and  participation  in  activities  at  the  Northeastern 
University  Speech  and  Hearing  Center.  Extemship  in  schools,  hospitals,  or  other  relevant  settings 
will  also  broaden  students'  exposure  and  prepare  them  for  graduate  study  or  employment. 

Speech-language  pathologists  and  audiologists  provide  clinical  services  to  a  full  range  of  commu- 
nicatively impaired  individuals  from  infants  through  geriatrics.  Speech-language  pathologists  treat 
disorders  such  as  developmental  language  and  articulation  disorders,  voice  and  resonance  prob- 
lems, stuttering,  and  language  and  cognitive  impairments  due  to  stroke,  head  injury,  and  progressive 
neurologic  diseases.  Audiologists  specialize  in  the  prevention,  identification,  assessment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  hearing  disorders.  Both  congenital  and  acquired  hearing  impairments  are  seen  for  ser- 
vices by  audiologists.  They  prescribe  and  dispense  hearing  aids  and  instruct  individuals  in  the  use  of 
amplification.  Undergraduate  students  take  courses  in  both  speech-language  pathology  and  audiol- 
ogy in  preparation  for  advanced  training  and  specialization  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  bachelor  of  science  degree  program  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  includes  an 
experiential  learning  component,  a  broad-based  academic  core,  smd  the  scientific  and  clinical 
coursework  necessary  for  understanding  normal  and  disordered  communication.  The  degree  offers 
preprofessional  training  for  individuals  who  want  to  pursue  graduate  education  in  speech-language 
pathology  and  audiology.  Alternately,  graduates  may  be  hired  as  speech  and  hearing  assistants  in  a 
variety  of  clinical  settings,  or  they  may  pursue  other  career  paths  in  health  care  and  education. 

The  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  curriculum  is  designed  to  facilitate  critical  thinking, 
information  literacy,  and  oral  and  written  communication  sldlls.  In  addition  to  coursework  in  the 
basic  communication  sciences,  coursework  is  required  in  special  needs/education,  allied  health, 
computer  literacy,  ethics,  multicultural/diversity  issues,  and  psychology.  The  curriculum  provides  a 
solid  foundation  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  and  arts  and  sciences,  and  it  is  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  minor  in  a  related  interest  area. 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  program  is  an  accelerated  graduate  provision  for  students  who  qucdify  at 
the  end  of  year  three.  Students  who  have  maintsiined  a  QPA  of  3.25  or  better,  who  have  a  departmen- 
tal endorsement,  and  who  have  satisfied  all  graduate  program  admissions  requirements  may  seek 
admission  to  Northeastern  University's  graduate  program  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiol- 
ogy. In  effect,  students  who  enter  the  accelerated  master's  degree  track  will  complete  the  bachelor 
of  science  requirements  within  the  freimework  of  our  graduate  program.  They  will  be  eligible  for  the 
master  of  science  and  bachelor  of  science  degrees  and  meet  national  certification  requirements  at 
the  end  of  their  fifth  year  of  matriculation.  The  accelerated  track  wiU  be  selective  and  a  restricted 
number  of  students  will  be  admitted  each  year.  The  graduate  programs  in  speech-language  pathol- 
ogy and  audiology  and  the  University's  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  are  fully  accredited  by  the 
American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association. 

Students  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  are  required  to  obtain  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in 
professional  courses.  A  required  course  in  which  a  grade  below  C  or  a  grade  of  W  is  received  can  be 
repeated  only  once. 

During  the  first  two  years,  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  students  must  achieve  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  in  each  of  the  prerequisite  sciences,  as  well  as  in  each  professional  course;  all  defi- 
ciencies, if  any,  must  be  cleared  before  a  student  may  progress  into  the  middler  year.  Beginning  with 
quarter  6,  students  must  achieve  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  professional  course  to  progress  to 
the  next  academic  quarter.  In  addition,  specific  acadenuc  requirements  govern  performance  in  the 
speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  program  and  department. 
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Quarter  1 
Quarter  2 

Quarter  3 

Quarter  4 
Quarter  5 

Quarter  6 

Quarter  7 
(Summer) 

Quarter  8 
(FaU) 

Quarter  9 

Quarter  10 
Quarter  11 

Quarter  12 

Quarter  13 
Quarter  14 


BIO  1160,  Functional  Himian  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1650,  Functional 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1;  MTH 
1106,  Functions  and  Algebra  or  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  and 
SLA  1101,  Introduction  to  Speech  and  Hearing. 

BIO  1161,  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1651,  Functional 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and 
Its  Applications;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2;  and  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  1. 

MTH  1150,  Probability,  Statistics  and  the  Computer;  PSY  1112,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  2;  PSY  1231,  Learrung  and  Motivation  1;  and  NUR  1282,  WeUness  or 
Bouve/aUied  health  elective. 

SLA  1201,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Vocal  Mechanisms;  SLA  1300,  Language 
Acquisition;  and  two  electives. 

PHL  1165,  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine  or  ethics  elective;  SOC  1160,  Gender  in  a 
Changing  Society  or  multicultural/diversity  elective;  SLA  1301,  Phonetics;  one 
elective;  and  co-op  orientation  (1  QH). 

CMN  1330,  Interpersonal  Communication  1  or  communication  elective;  SLA  1200, 
Hearing  Science;  SLA  1400,  Speech  Science;  and  one  elective. 

Co-op 


Co-op 


ENG  1380,  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions;  PSY  1262,  Psychology  of  Language 

or  psychology  elective; ,  Speech-Language  Pathology;  and  SLA  1460, 

Neurological  Bases  of  Communication. 

SLA  1303,  hitroduction  to  Audiology;  SOC  1217,  Women,  Health,  and  Social 
Change  or  diversity/multicultural  elective;  Speech  Pathology  2;  and  one  elective. 

PSY  1364,  Cognition  or  psychology  elective;  SLA  1403,  Clinical  Procedures, 
Speech;  Clinical  Procedures,  Audiology  or  elective;  PSY  1364,  Cognition  or 
psychology  elective. 

ED  1311,  Case  Management:  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  or  ED/CRS  elective; 
SLA  3629,  Aural  Rehabilitation;  SLA  elective;  and  one  open  elective. 

Co-op  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology. 

SLA  seminar  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  (with  co-op  compo- 
nent); SLA  3660,  Early  Intervention  or  SLA  elective;  and  two  electives. 


Toxicology 


Robert  A.  Schatz,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Director 


Toxicology  examines  the  adverse  effects  of  chemicals  on  biologic  systems,  the  conditions  under 
which  those  effects  occm\  and  the  relevant  socioeconomic  conditions  and  legal  ramifications.  The 
program  offers  a  five-year  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  that  prepares  students  for  work  in  a  variety  of 
specialties. 

Forensic  toxicology  is  a  hybrid  of  analytical  chemistry  and  fundamental  toxicological  principles 
that  focuses  on  the  medical  and  legal  aspects  of  the  harmful  effects  of  chemicals.  Biomedical  toxi- 
cologists  are  concerned  with  intoxication  by  drugs  and  other  chemicals.  They  are  also  involved  in 
demonstrating  the  safety  or  danger  of  a  diug  prior  to  its  release  on  the  market. 

Industrial  or  environmental  toxicologists  specialize  in  recognizing,  identifying,  and  quantitating 
the  relative  hazards  from  occupational  or  pubUc  exposure  to  toxicants.  Toxicologists  who  practice 
this  specialty  play  a  vital  role  in  ensuring  the  safety  of  those  in  the  work  force  or  the  general  public 
who  come  into  contact  with  industrial  and  commercial  products. 

Numerous  federal  and  local  laws  aimed  at  protecting  the  environment,  safeguaiding  employees  in 
their  workplaces,  and  protecting  consumers  against  hazardous  household  products  have  created  a 
critical  demand  for  toxicologists.  Job  opportunities  exist  in  govenmient,  industry,  and  environmen- 
tal firms.  Many  graduates  pursue  advanced  studies. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Quarter  1  BIO  1108,  General  Biology  1;  BIO  1608,  General  Biology  Lab;  ENG  1110,  English 

1;  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  TOX  1100,  Toxicology  Orientation;  and 
one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  2  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  1;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2;  PHY  1201, 

Physics  1;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1109,  Animal  Biology;  BIO  1609,  Animal  Biology  Lab;  CHM  1122,  Chemistry 

2B;  MTH  1108,  Calculus;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  4  CHM  1264,  Organic  Chemistry  1;  PAH  1202,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  PHY  1203, 

Physics  3;  and  TOX  1101,  Current  Topics  in  Toxicology. 

Quarter  5  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  2;  PAH  1204,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  PSY 

1211,  Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  6  PAH  1280,  Biochemistry;  PMC  1322,  Pharmaceutical  Biotechnology;  PMC  1419, 

Medicinal  Chemistry/Pharmacology  1;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  7  ENG  1340,  Writing  Workshop;  PCL  1420,  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  2; 

PCL  1451,  Pharmacology  Lab;  TOX  3121,  Envirorunental  Toxicology;  and  one 
arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  8  PCL  1422,  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  3;  MHP  3200,  Risk  Assessment; 

TOX  1301,  Fundamental  Principles  of  Systemic  Toxicology;  and  one  professional 
elective. 

Quarter  9  BIO  1122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1622,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  BIO  1261,  Cell 

Physiology  and  Biochemistry;  TOX  1300,  Clinical  Toxicology;  TOX  1813, 
Toxicology  Research  or  one  professional  elective. 

Quarter  10  CHM  1432,  Instrumental  Analysis  or  CHM  1461,  Identification  of  Organic 

Compounds;  TOX  1322,  Biochemical  Toxicology  Laboratory;  TOX  1811, 
Toxicology  Research;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  11  MLS  4341,  Epidemiology;  TOX  1302,  Chemical  and  Analytical  Toxicology; 

TOX  1813,  Toxicology  Research;  and  one  or  two  arts  and  sciences  electives. 
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College  of  Business  Administration 


Ira  R.  Weiss,  PhD,  Dean 

Roger  M.  Atherton,  Jr.,  PhD,  Senior  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 

Jay  A.  Halfond,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  for  Adm,inistration 

WilUam  I.  Kelly,  MS,  Director,  Gi'aduate  Sclwol  of  Professional  Accounting 

Brendan  D.  Bannister,  DBA,  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Programs 

William  F.  Crittenden,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  for  Graduate  Programs 


Accounting  Group 


Professors 

Sharon  M.  Bruns,  PhD 

Paul  A.  JaneU,  PhD, 
Joseph  M.  Golemme 
Professor  of  Accounting 

Ira  R.  Weiss,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Jean  C.  Bedard,  PhD 
Julie  Hertenstein,  DBA 
Marjorie  Piatt,  PhD 
H.  David  Sherman,  DBA 

Assistant  Professors 

James  J.  Maroney,  PhD 
Timothy  J.  Rupert,  PhD 


Lecturers 

Michael  D.  CottriU,  MAC 
Hugh  J.  Crossland,  LLM 
Lynn  W.  Marples,  MBA 
Peggy  L.  O'KeOy,  MBA 


Finance  and  Insurance 
Group 


Professors 

Wesley  W.  Maiple,  Jr.,  DBA 
Joseph  W.  Meador,  PhD 
Harlan  D.  Piatt,  PhD 
Jonathan  B.  Welch,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Paul  J.  Bolster,  PhD 
JeffeiyA.  Bom,  PhD 
Donald  G.  Margotta,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Vahan  Jar\jigian,  PhD 
Mark  Kazarosian,  PhD 
Steven  R.  Kursh,  PhD 
Robert  M.  Mooradian,  PhD 
Donald  Rich,  PhD 
Harley  E.  Ryan,  Jr.,  PhD 
Emery  A.  Trahan,  PhD 
Shiawee  X.  Yang,  PhD 


Lecturer 

Peggy  L.  Fletcher,  MBA 


General  Management 
Group 


Professors 

Robert  C.  Lieb,  DBA 
Daniel  J.  McCarthy,  DBA 
Ravi  Sarathy,  PhD 
Heidi  Vernon,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

William  F.  Crittenden,  PhD 
Raymond  M.  Kinnunen,  DBA 
Marc  H.  Meyer,  PhD 
James  F.  MoUoy,  Jr.,  PhD 
Carl  W.  Nelson,  PhD 
Ravi  Ramamurti,  DBA 


Assistant  Professor 

Nicholas  Athanassiou,  PhD 

Lecturers 

Joseph  W.  Chevarley,  DBA 
Robert  L.  Goldberg,  MBA 
Louise  KeOy,  MBA 
Richard  P.  Olsen,  DBA 
Ronald  S.  Thomas,  PhD 


Human  Resources  Group 


Professors 

Rae  Andre,  PhD 
David  P.  Boyd,  PhD 
Ralph  Katz,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Brendan  D.  Bannister,  DBA 
Thomas  M.  Begley,  PhD 
Cynthia  Lee,  PhD 
Edward  F.  McDonough  m,  PhD 
Sheila  M.  Puffer,  PhD 
Bert  A.  Spector,  PhD 
Francis  C.  Spital,  PhD 
Edward  G.  Wertheim,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 

Judith  Y.  Weisinger,  PhD 

Lecturer 

Leonard  J.  Glick,  EdD 
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Management  Science 
Group 


Professors 

Saiigit  Chatterjee,  PhD 
Michael  J.  Maggard,  PhD 
Robert  A.  Millen,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Ramaiya  Balacharidra,  PhD 
Victor  B.  Godin,  DBA 
Robert  A.  Pai'sons,  MA 
Marius  M.  Solomon,  PhD 
EUeen  M.  Trauth,  PhD 
Merrill  E.  Warkentin,  PhD 
Mustafa  R.  Yilmaz,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 

Michael  H.  Zack,  DBA 

Lecturers 

Richard  J.  Briotta,  MBA 
Mohamed  Habibullah,  PhD 


Marketing  Group 


Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Graduation  Requirements 


Professors 

Samuel  Rabino,  PhD 
Frederick  Wiseman,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Dan  T.  Dunn,  Jr.,  DBA 
Fareena  Sultan,  PhD 
Robert  F.  Young,  DBA 


Assistant  Professors 

Gloria  Barczak,  PhD 
Bruce  H.  Clark,  PhD 


Programs  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  are  designed  for  students  who  are  preparing  to 
take  on  manageriaJ  responsibihty.  These  programs  help  students  develop  the  ability  to  recognize 
and  solve  business  and  organizational  problems  and  understand  the  role  of  business  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  nation,  and  the  vi^orld. 

The  college's  goal  is  to  help  students  develop  ideals  that  are  ethically  sound  and  socially  desirable; 
cultivate  an  awareness  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  developments  to  which  businesses 
must  adapt;  develop  sound  judgment  and  effective  communication  skills;  and  develop  their  individ- 
ual interests  and  talents. 

Modem  business  faces  many  challenges  from  unprecedented  political  change  and  the  effects  of 
foreign  poUcy,  high  technology,  affimiative-action  regulations,  and  new  economic  policies.  These 
challenges  have  increased  the  demand  for  highly  trained  individuals  equipped  to  analyze  and 
address  our  economy's  complex  social  jmd  legal  problems. 

The  coUege  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  international  business  and  in  business  adminis- 
tration with  concentrations  in  accounting,  entrepreneursliip  and  small  business  management,  finance 
and  insurance,  human  resources  management,  international  business,  logistics  and  transportation, 
management,  management  information  systems,  and  marketing.  The  business  curriculum  is 
enhanced  by  courses  in  the  sciences,  humanities,  and  social  sciences.  In  addition  to  their  academic 
courses,  all  students  are  required  to  complete  a  five-year  or  a  four-year  cooperative  education  plan. 

Co-op  provides  a  learning  experience  beyond  the  classroom.  Textbook  examples  come  to  life  in 
real-world  business  settings.  Classroom  theories  are  applied  to  actual  business  problems.  In  turn, 
these  experiences  serve  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  discussion  back  in  the  classroom.  This  interaction 
between  college  studies  and  cooperative  education  sets  the  stage  for  a  lifetime  of  learning. 

The  undergraduate  program  of  the  CoUege  of  Business  Administration  meets  the  standards  of  the 
American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  for  faculty  and  student  quality,  cmTiculum 
design,  and  overall  University  support. 

Business  majors  go  on  to  graduate  work  in  business  as  well  as  pubUc  health-care  and  education 
administration.  Many  CEireers  in  law  also  require  an  understanding  of  business  concepts.  Although 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  does  not  recommend  particular  courses  for  prelegal  stu- 
dents, it  does  advise  undergraduates  to  develop  critical  understanding  of  the  institutions  and  values 
with  which  the  law  deals. 

Listed  below  are  the  quality-point  averages  required  for  students  to  advance  to  the  next  class  year 


and  to  graduate. 

Freshman  Core 

OveraU  QPA 

Courses  QPA* 

Business  Courses  QPA 

Sophomore 

1.4 

1.8 

1.8 

Middler 

1.9 

1.9 

Juiuor 

2.0 

2.0 

Senior 

2.0 

2.0 

To  graduate 

2.0 

2.0 

♦Freshman  Core  Courses  refers  to  Freshman  English  I  and  II,  Macro  and  Micro  Economics,  Calculus  for  Business,  and 
Introduction  to  Business. 

Bachelor  of  Science  degree  candidates  must  complete  all  prescribed  work  of  the  curriculum  in 
which  they  seek  to  qualify,  currently  176  quarter  hours.  The  degree  not  only  represents  the  formal 
completion  of  selected  courses,  but  also  indicates  professional  study  in  the  mjyor  or  concentration. 
A  quality-point  average  of  C  (2.0)  and  a  C  average  in  all  business  courses  are  required  for  graduation. 
Students  must  be  emolled  in  a  full  program  of  studies  in  the  CoUege  of  Business  Administration  dur- 
ing the  final  three  quarters  preceding  graduation. 
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Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
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First  Five  Quarters 


Accounting 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


AH  courses  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  are  available  to  all  nonbusiness  students  at 
Northeastern  University  if  they  meet  the  class  standing  and  course  requirements.  Nonbusiness  stu- 
dents may  find  the  minor  attractive  if  they  are  considering  a  career  in  business  or  pursuing  an  MBA. 
The  minor  consists  of  eight  courses.  Students  who  wish  to  enter  the  program  should  speak  with  an 
adviser  in  the  Undergraduate  Busmess  Programs  Office  upon  successful  completion  of  at  least  the 
macro  economics  and  college  algebra  courses.  Students  who  complete  all  eight  courses  successfully 
and  have  earned  at  least  a  C  (2.0)  average  in  them  will  be  awarded  a  minor  in  Business  Administra- 
tion at  graduation. 

Background  courses:  MTH  1101,  Applications  of  Algebra  or  MTH  1 106,  Functions  and  Algebra  or 
MTH  1113,  College  Math  for  Business  and  Economics  or  better;  ECN  1115,  Principles  of 
Macroeconomics. 

Required  courses:  MGT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business;  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  HRM 
1432,  Organizational  Behavior  or  HRM  1431,  Complex  Organizations;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of 
Finance  1;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketmg.  Plus  one  of  the  following:  MGT  1450,  Business 
Policy;  ENT  1330,  Entrepreneurship;  INB  1338,  Introduction  to  International  Business;  MSC  1441, 
Operations  Management. 

Certificate  programs.  Tlie  College  offers  a  number  of  ceitificate  programs  which  recognize  a 
business  or  nonbusiness  student's  acquired  expertise  in  specified  areas  of  specialization. 

The  courses  taken  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  five-year  program  are  the  same  for  all 
concentrations. 

Quarter  1  ECN  1U5,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1;  and 

two  arts  and  sciences  electives. 

Quarter  2  MGT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business;  MTH  1114,  Calculus  for  Business;  and  two 

arts  and  sciences  electives. 

Quarter  3  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2;  MSC 

1226,  Computer-Based  Information  Systems;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

The  courses  taken  in  the  first  five  quarters  of  the  four-year  program  are  the  same  for  all  concentrations. 

Quarter  1  MGT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business;  non-business  elective  or  MTH  1113, 

Mathematics  for  Business  and  Economics;  ENG  1110,  Freshman  EngUsh  1,  and 
a  non-business  elective. 

Quarter  2  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  MTH  1 1 14,  Calculus  for  Business;  and 

two  non-business  electives. 

Quarter  3  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  EngUsh  2;  MSC 

1226,  Computer-Based  Information  Systems;  and  two  non-business  electives. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accoimting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  ENG  1381, 

Writing  for  the  Professions:  Business  Administration;  and  two  non-business 
electives. 


A  concentration  in  accounting  prepares  the  graduate  for  entry  into  one  of  the  fastest  growing  and 
most  critical  areas  of  management.  Accounting  is  an  exacting  field  that  requires  accuracy,  the  abiUty 
to  reason,  and  the  skills  to  interpret  business  data  and  to  deal  with  people.  Accountants  hold 
sensitive  management  positions  in  private  firms  in  business  or  industry,  public  accounting  firms, 
and  governmental  agencies. 

To  prepare  for  an  accounting  career,  students  take  courses  in  financial  and  managerial  reporting, 
systems  design  and  installation,  taxation,  and  auditing.  Elective  courses  are  available  for  more 
specialized  study  in  cost  accountung,  accounting  theory,  planning  and  control,  auditing,  and  taxes. 

Students  may  also  count  up  to  eighteen  months  of  cooperative  education  experience  in  auditing 
toward  the  three  years  required  to  become  a  Certified  PubUc  Accountant. 

Quarters  1-3  See  above. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  MKT  1435, 

Introduction  to  Marketing;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 
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Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  anonbusi- 

ness  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  6  ACC  1331,  Intermediate  Accounting  1;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  and 

HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design. 

Quarter  7  ACC  1332,  hitennediate  Accounting  2;  ACC  1339,  Cost  Accounting;  FIN  1439, 

Principles  of  Finance  2;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  ACC  1343,  Intermediate  Accounting  3;  ACC  1345,  Accounting  Systems;  MSC 

1441,  Operations  Management;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  9  ACC  1347,  Auditing;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  an 

upper  division  writing  requirement;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  ACC  1351,  Federal  Income  Tax  1;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  11  Three  open  electives  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  89. 

Quarter  6  ACC  1331,  Intemiediate  Accounting  1;  ACC  1339,  Cost  Accounting;  FIN  1438, 

Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management. 

Quarter  7  ACC  1332,  Intermediate  Accounting  2;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM 

1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  ACC  1343,  Intermediate  Accounting  3;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and 

Social  Issues;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  9  ACC  1351,  Federal  Income  Tax  1;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  ACC  1345, 

Accounting  Systems;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  ACC  1347,  Auditing;  and  three  open  electives. 


Entrepreneurship  and 
Small  Business 
Management 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


The  concentration  in  entrepreneurship  and  small  business  management  helps  students  develop  the 
skills  needed  to  work  effectively  within  a  small  business  or  to  start  or  acquire  and  manage  their  own. 

Students  learn  to  assess  their  personal  aptitude  emd  potential  for  small  business;  find  and  evalu- 
ate business  opportunities;  secure  essential  funding;  and  organize  and  manage  such  functionsil  busi- 
ness areas  as  manufacturing,  marketing,  accounting,  and  finance.  They  wiU  learn  these  important 
skills  by  taking  courses  in  entrepreneurship,  starting  and  managing  new  businesses,  small  business 
finance,  and  planning  and  growing  new  ventures. 

This  concentration  also  helps  students  prepare  for  careers  in  sales  management,  banking,  public 
accounting,  and  other  areas  relevant  to  the  small  business  environment. 

During  their  senior  year,  students  participate  in  the  Small  Business  Institute  Field  Project.  Offered 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Small  Business  Administration,  this  unique  course  offers  stu- 
dents the  chance  to  work,  under  faculty  guidance,  as  consultants  to  small  business  owners;  students 
analyze  company  needs  and  help  develop  practical  solutions  to  actual  management  problems. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  89. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1 1 1 1 ,  Financial  Accountmg;  MSC  1 200,  Business  Statistics  1 ;  MKT  1435, 

Introduction  to  Marketing;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  6  ENT  1330,  Management  of  Smaller  Enterprises;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance 

1;  an  open  elective;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  ENT  1344,  Opportunity  Analysis  and  Venture  Capital;  a  nonbusiness  elective;  an 

open  elective;  and  upper  division  writing  requirement. 

Quarter  9  FIN  1770,  Small  Business  Finance;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and 

Socijd  Issues;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  ENT  1352,  New  Venture  Creation;  and  two  open  electives 

Quarter  11  ENT  1358,  Small  Business  Institute  Field  Project;  and  two  open  electives. 
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Quarters  1-5  See  page  89. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  one  open 

elective;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  ENT  1330,  Small  Business  Management;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2; 

HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  FIN  1770,  Small  Business  Finance;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and 

Social  Issues;  ENT  1344,  Opportunity  Analysis  and  Venture  Capital;  and  an  open 
elective. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  and  four  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  ENT  1352,  New  Venture  Creation;  ENT  1358,  Small  Business  Institute  Project; 

and  an  open  elective. 


The  role  of  people  trained  in  finance  and  insurance  is  expanding  rapidly  within  the  business  world. 
Changes  on  the  financial  scene — rising  securities  prices,  fluctuating  inflation  and  interest  rates,  and 
scarcity  of  capital — have  created  an  awareness  that  financial  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  effective 
management  of  business  firms. 

Finance  is  the  management  and  investment  of  money  and  other  assets  for  business,  financial  insti- 
tutions, nonprofit  organizations,  governments,  and  individuals. 

The  program  draws  on  accounting  principles,  economic  theory,  and  quantitative  methods  to  direct 
tlie  way  money  is  managed,  acquired,  and  distributed.  Students  learn  how  economic  systems  oper- 
ate and  how  money  mai"kets  work  within  economic  systems.  Tliey  also  learn  to  analyze  economic 
trends  and  indications  and  to  examine  the  movement  and  distribution  of  money. 

Students  may  specialize  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ai'eas:  management  finance,  investment 
management  and  analysis,  management  of  financial  institutions,  insurance  and  risk  management, 
real  estate,  and  financial  planning.  The  program  prepai'es  students  for  careers  in  financial  manage- 
ment, security  analysis,  investment  management,  security  or  insurance  brokerage,  underwriting, 
credit  management,  and  risk  management  vidth  corporations,  commerce  banks,  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  other  fmancial  institutions. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  89. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSC 

1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  FIN  1333,  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets; 

and  two  nonbusiness  electives. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  FIN  1335,  Managerial  Finance;  FIN  1346,  Investment  Management;  upper- 

division  writing  requirement;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and 

Social  Issues;  finance  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  finance  elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  11  Finsuace  elective  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  89. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  FIN  1333,  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets; 

MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2,  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  one  open  elective;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  FIN  1335,  Managerial  Finance;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Etliical,  and  Social 

Issues;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  9  FIN  1346,  Investment  Management;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  one  finance 

elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  Two  finance  electives  and  two  open  electives. 
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Human  resources  management  (HRM)  focuses  on  the  effective  utilization  of  people  at  work.  Tradition- 
ally, the  m^or  areas  of  HRM  include  employee  relations,  recruitment,  selection,  compensation,  and 
training.  Although  expertise  in  these  areas  is  necessary,  major  changes  in  the  field  have  led  to  a  more 
strategic  role  for  the  human  resources  professional.  Today,  human  resource  managers  must  be  skilled  in 
job  and  organizational  design,  innovative  career  planning,  and  leading  effective  internal  change. 

The  successful  management  of  human  resources  calls  for  a  partnership  among  human  resources 
professionals,  labor  relations  negotiators,  wage  and  salary  analysts,  and  operating  line  managers  in 
a  company's  functional  areas  (marketing,  fmance,  and  production).  With  the  challenges  brought 
about  by  an  increasingly  diverse  work  force  and  rapid  international  expansion,  however,  the  impor- 
tance of  HRM  has  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years.  HRM  professionals  now  oversee  organiza- 
tional compliance  with  equal-opportimity  laws,  institute  affirmative  action  procedures,  and  design 
or  manage  participative  work  systems. 

Coursework  focuses  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  that  affect  human  resources  management:  labor 
issues,  negotiating  strategies,  psychological  principles  underlying  organizational  and  human  behavior, 
job  enrichment,  and  organizational  development  activities. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  89. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  MKT  1435, 

Introduction  to  Marketing;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1332,  Introduction  to  Human  Resource 

Management;  an  open  elective;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  HRM  1348,  Reward  Systems;  HRM  1349,  Assessment  of  Prospective  Employees; 

MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  human  resources  manage- 

ment elective;  upper  division  writing  requirement;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  HRM  1345,  Contemporary  Labor  Issues;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  human 

resources  management  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  11  Nonbusiness  elective  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  89. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management; 

HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design. 

Quarter  7  HRM  1332,  Introduction  to  Human  Resource  Mjinagement;  FIN  1439,  Principles 

of  Finance  2;  two  open  electives;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  HRM  1345,  Contemporary  Labor  Issues;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and 

Social  Issues;  one  HRM  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  HRM  1348,  Reward  Systems;  HRM  1349,  Selection  and  Assessment; 

MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  Human  resources  management  elective  and  three  open  electives. 


International  Business 
Administration 


The  recent  growth  of  multinational  furos,  international  trade,  and  regional  international  trading 
blocs  has  created  a  shortage  of  skilled  managers  who  are  equipped  to  analyze  the  complexities  of 
international  business. 

The  international  business  administration  concentration  fosters  an  understanding  of  problems 
involved  in  operating  businesses  across  national  boundaries  and  analyzes  the  operations  of  busi- 
nesses in  multinational  environments. 

It  is  increasingly  common  for  multinational  firms  to  require  that  candidates  for  top  management 
positions  have  prior  experience  in  international  operations.  In  addition,  large  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  goveiTiments,  trade  associations,  and  transnational  bodies  also  have  a  growing  need  for 
managers  who  understjmd  international  business  issues. 

The  concentration  in  international  business  administration  includes  broad-based  courses  dealing 
with  the  international  environment  as  well  as  functional  business  courses  with  an  international 
focus.  Some  of  these  courses  are  offered  by  the  College  of  Business  Administration;  those  in  the 
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humanities  and  social  sciences  are  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  AH  courses  in  the 
international  business  administration  concentration  are  available  to  students  in  other  concentra- 
tions during  their  middler,  junior,  and  senior  years. 

Since  most  careers  in  international  business  begin  in  a  functional  area  that  has  an  international 
component,  students  are  encouraged  to  complete  a  dual  concentration.  For  example,  students  may 
combine  a  concentration  in  international  business  administration  with  one  in  finance,  marketing, 
accounting,  or  human  resources  management.  Students  are  also  encoiiraged  to  develop  competency 
in  a  foreign  language,  a  skill  viewed  as  a  m^or  asset  by  many  prospective  employers. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  has  extensive  international  contacts  that  enable  many  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  international  cooperative  work  experiences  or  internships. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  89. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSC 

1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  £ind  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  INB  1338,  Introduction  to  International  Business. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  two  open  electives;  and  one  nonbusiness 

elective. 

Quarter  8  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  a  business  elective;  an  international  non- 

business elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  FIN  1759,  International  Financial  Markets;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical, 

and  Social  Issues;  upper  division  writing  requirement;  and  an  international  busi- 
ness elective. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  an  international  nonbusiness  elective;  and  two  open 

electives. 

Quarter  11  INB  1352,  Seminar  in  International  Business;  an  international  business  elective; 

and  two  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  89. 

Quarter  6  INB  1338,  Introduction  to  International  Business;  FEN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1; 

MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  8  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  one  IB  elective;  and  two 

open  electives. 

Quarter  9  FIN  1759,  International  Financial  Markets;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy; 

one  business  elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  INB  1352,  Seminar  in  International  Business;  one  IB  elective;  and  two  open 

electives. 


Logistics  and  Transportation     From  the  Fortune  500  manufacturer  to  the  small  retail  firm  that  produces,  sells,  or  distributes 

products,  all  companies  have  a  logistics  function  that  must  be  effectively  managed  if  they  are  to 
be  competitive.  A  logistics  manager  is  typically  involved  in  making  critical  decisions  about  such 
matters  as  the  modes  of  transportation  used  to  move  the  company's  materials  and  products, 
inventory  policies,  warehousing  needs,  and  the  location  of  facilities. 

As  American  coiporations  become  increasingly  involved  in  global  markets,  logistics  managers 
play  a  m^or  role  not  only  in  assessing  the  feasibiUty  of  international  activity,  but  also  in  developing 
distribution  networks  to  support  that  involvement.  Logistics  management  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
expanding  areas  of  business. 

The  academic  work  in  the  program  flows  from  introductory  courses  in  transportation  through 
advanced  study  in  physical  distribution  management.  Electives  then  provide  in-depth  examinations 
of  how  goods  and  services  reach  their  destinations.  The  program  culminates  in  a  senior  seminar. 
Courses  address  not  only  the  viewpoints  of  corporate  shippers  and  carriers,  but  also  those  of  public 
officials  and  consumer  advocates. 

Logistics  and  transportation  managers  frequently  interact  with  managers  firom  other  functional 
areas;  it  is  useful  for  a  student  therefore  to  complete  a  dual  concentration  in  finance,  marketing,  or 
another  functional  area. 
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Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


In  addition  to  corporations,  companies  (carriers)  that  sell  transportation  services  offer  rewarding 
career  opportunities.  The  nation's  carriers,  including  the  airlines,  railroads,  trucking  companies,  and  urban 
transit  systems,  increasingly  rely  on  individuals  who  are  sldUed  in  logistics  and  transportation  management. 

Students  interested  in  public  policy  and  adniinistration  may  pursue  cju-eers  with  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  government  agencies  involved  in  the  financing  and  the  economic  and  safety  regulation  of 
the  transportation  infrastructure. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  89. 

Quarter  4  AGO  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSG  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  AGC  1112,  Managerial  Accoimting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSG 

1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  TRN  1333,  The  Domestic  Transportation  System. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  a  transportation  elective;  an  open  elective;  and 

a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  MSG  1441,  Operations  Management;  a  transportation  elective;  a  nonbusiness 

elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  TRN  1344,  Corporate 

Transportation/Logistics;  an  open  elective;  and  an  upper  division  writing  require- 
ment. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  a  transportation  elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  11  TRN  1353,  Seminar  in  Transportation;  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  89. 

Quarter  6  TRN  1333,  Domestic  Transportation  System;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1; 

MSG  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  one  TRN  elective;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  TRN  1344,  Business/Logistics;  one  TRN  elective;  and 

two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  TRN  1353,  Seminar  in  Transportation  and  Logistics;  one  TRN  elective;  and  two 

open  electives. 


Management 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


The  concentration  in  management  is  designed  for  the  student  with  a  strong  interest  in  motivating 
people  to  provide  goods  and  services  creatively  and  productively. 

The  program  helps  students  understand  the  various  aspects  of  administrative  practice  and 
develop  judgment  and  skills  in  organizational  problem  analysis  and  decision  making.  It  focuses  on 
three  functional  areas — marketing,  finance,  and  operations — and  explores  the  interrelation  of  these 
areas  and  the  ways  they  can  be  used  as  management  tools.  To  these  are  added  the  perspectives  of 
law,  accounting,  and  management  information  systems.  Finally,  the  concentration  includes  several 
courses  on  business  policy  that  are  intended  to  develop  skills  in  both  the  integrative  and  strategic 
roles  of  management. 

Through  extensive  use  of  case  studies,  management  simulations,  and  group  research  projects,  stu- 
dents develop  leadership  skills.  Faculty  pay  significant  attention  to  "people  problems"  in  order  to 
stress  the  importance  of  developing  an  effective  work  force. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  89. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSG  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACG  1112,  Managerial  Accoimting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSC 

1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  an  open  elective. 
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Four-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Quarter  7  MSC  1341,  Information  Resource  Management;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2; 

MKT  1331,  Marlfeting  Management;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  MGT  1345,  Legal  Aspects  of  Business;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  a 

business  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  a  business  elective;  an 

open  elective;  and  upper  division  vsrriting  requirement. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  a  nonbusiness  elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  11  Business  elective  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  89. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  one  busi- 

ness elective;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  MKT  1331,  Marketing  Management;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433, 

Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarter  9  MSC  1341,  Information  Resource  Management;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy; 

MGT  1345,  Legal  Aspects  of  Business;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  HRM  1350,  Strategic  Management  of  Human  Resources;  MGT  1350,  Advanced 

Strategic  Management;  and  two  open  electives. 


Management  Information 
Systems 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


The  concentration  in  management  information  systems  (MIS)  is  designed  to  teach  tomorrow's 
managers  how  to  derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  state-of-the-art  information  tecimology. 

The  program  provides  a  baclcground  in  two  distinct  trades.  The  first  builds  on  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  large  and  powerful  computers  that  carry  out  organization-wide  tasks,  such  as  database 
management.  The  second  track,  often  referred  to  as  "end-user  computing,"  deals  with  the  direct 
linkage  of  decision  makers  and  user-friendly  computer  facilities. 

Tlu'ough  an  in-depth  examination  of  case  studies,  the  capstone  senior  year  course.  Business 
Systems  Integration,  illustrates  how  management  information  technology  is  used  to  identify  and 
solve  an  organization's  information-related  problems. 

MIS  managers  interact  frequently  wdth  other  managers  throughout  an  organization;  therefore  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  complete  a  dual  concentration  in  one  of  the  functional  areas  of  management. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  89. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1 1 12,  Managerial  Accounting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing; 

MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  MSC  1335,  Telecommunications  and 

Networks;  an  open  elective;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  MSC  1330,  Data  Management;  MSC  1332, 

Decision  Support  Systems  for  Business;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  MSC  1336,  Business 

Programming;  upper  division  writing  requirement;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  MSC  1350,  Database  Management  Systems; 

MSC  1341,  Information  Resource  Management;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  11  MSC  1342,  Business  Systems  Integration;  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  89. 

Quarter  6  MSC  1335,  Telecommunications  and  Networks;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1; 

MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 
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Quarter  7 
Quarter  8 
Quarter  9 
Quarter  10 


MSC  1336,  Business  Programming;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433, 
Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

MSC  1341,  Information  Resource  Management;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal, 
Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  and  two  open  electives. 

MSC  1330,  Data  Management;  MGT  1450,  Business  PoUcy;  MSC  1332,  Business 
Support  Systems  for  Business;  and  two  open  electives. 

MSC  1342,  Business  Systems  Integration;  and  three  open  electives. 


Marketing 


Flve-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Four-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


A  business  not  only  designs  and  manufactures  products,  but  also  markets  and  seUs  them  to 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  consumers.  AH  the  activities  that  direct  the  flow  of  goods 
and  services  from  producer  to  consiuner  are  classified  as  marketing  concerns.  Once  an  organization 
determines  a  customer's  needs  and  wants,  its  first  objective  is  to  produce  goods  or  services  to 
satisfy  that  particular  consumer.  Essential  in  all  types  of  businesses  are  product  design,  research, 
pricing,  packaging,  transportation,  advertising,  selling,  and  servicing. 

The  concentration  in  marketing  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  the  marketing  process  and 
to  provide  them  with  the  theoretical  concepts,  skills,  and  tools  necessary  to  successfully  enter  and 
advance  in  one  of  the  many  possible  career  paths.  Students  learn  to  evaluate  consumer  behavior, 
employ  advertising  principles,  utilize  market  research  and  testing,  and  develop  ways  to  position 
products  and  services  in  a  favorable  hght.  They  also  explore  the  changing  economic,  political,  legal, 
ethical,  and  cultural  contexts  in  which  marketing  strategies  must  be  developed. 

Students  may  select  courses  that  lead  to  one  of  many  career  paths  within  marketing:  product  or 
br£ind  management,  marketing  research,  advertising  management,  retail  management,  sales  manage- 
ment, or  international  marketing  management. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  89. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1 1 1 1 ,  Financial  Accounting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSC 

1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accoimting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  two 

nonbusiness  electives. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  two  nonbusiness  electives;  and  an  open  elec- 

tive. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  MKT  1331,  Marketing  Management. 

Quarter  8  MKT  1341,  Marketing  Research;  a  marketing  elective;  an  open  elective;  and 

upper  division  writing  requirement. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  MSC  1441,  Operations 

Management;  a  marketing  elective;  £ind  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  MKT  1351,  Competitive  Strategy;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  and  two  open 

electives. 

Quarter  11  Marketing  elective  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  89. 

Quairter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  one  open 

elective;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  MKT  1331,  Marketing  Management;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433, 

Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  MKT  1341,  Marketing  Research;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social 

Issues;  one  MKT  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  MKT  1351,  Competitive  Strategy;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  one  MKT  elective; 

and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  Marketing  elective  and  three  open  electives. 
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International  Business 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
International  Business 


The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  offering  a  new  and  innovative  degree  program,  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  international  business.  This  program,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
is  for  the  highly  motivated  student  virho  plans  a  career  in  import/export,  international  finance  or 
manufacturing,  or  other  areas  that  involve  global  markets. 

Students  are  admitted  to  a  FYench,  Spanish,  or  German  track.  They  develop  fluency  in  their  chosen 
language  and  study  the  culture  of  the  country  or  countries  where  that  language  is  spoken.  In  addi- 
tion, they  participate  in  at  least  one  cooperative  education  work  experience  or  internship  abroad  in 
order  to  sharpen  their  language  and  business  skills. 

All  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  International  Business  degree  program  must  take  the 
required  courses  in  the  international  business  administration  concentration  (see  psige  88)  and  are 
encoiuraged  to  develop  skills  in  other  business  areas  such  as  finance,  marketing,  management,  or 
human  resources. 
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College  of  Computer  Science 


LaiTy  A.  Finkelstein,  PhD,  Dean 

Agnes  H.  Chan,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
Richard  A.  Rasala,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
Marie  P.  Hinds,  BS,  Director,  Student  and  Administrative  Services 


Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Professors 

Agnes  H.  Chan,  PhD 
Gene  D.  Coopemian,  PhD 
Harriet  J.  Fell,  PhD 
Larry  A.  Finkelstein,  PhD 
Karl  J.  Lieberherr,  PhD 
Richard  A.  Rasala,  PhD 
Betty  J.  Salzberg,  PhD 
Raoul  N.  Smith,  PhD 
Mitchell  Wand,  PhD 
Patrick  S.  P.  Wang,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Kenneth  P.  Baclawski,  PhD 
John  Casey,  BA 
WUUam  D.  Clinger,  PhD 
Robert  P.  Futrelle,  PhD 
Carole  D.  Hafner,  PhD 
Viera  K.  Proulx,  PhD 
Ronald  J.  WilUams,  PhD 
Bryant  W.  York,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Ibrahim  M.  Matta,  PhD 
Boaz  Patt-Shamir,  PhD 


The  invention  of  powerful  computers  and  the  development  of  complex  software  programs  have  fun- 
damentally transformed  the  v^^ay  people  work  and  Uve.  Computers  are  now  essential  tools  in  busi- 
ness, industry,  science,  medicine,  and  human  services.  Computers  also  enhance  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals and  volunteer  groups  to  meet  their  goals.  In  addition,  the  most  sophisticated  work  in  music, 
film,  and  video  often  makes  use  of  computer  technology.  The  College  of  Computer  Science  believes 
that  computing  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  fields  of  study  and  that  its  applications  are  limitless. 

In  the  College  of  Computer  Science,  students  learn  about  the  principles  and  practices  which  sup- 
port the  development  of  high  quality  software.  Computer  science  as  a  discipline  draws  its  inspira- 
tion from  many  fields:  mathematics,  science,  engineering,  and  art.  From  mathematics,  students  learn 
to  think  logically  and  to  build  complex  structures  from  simple  and  secure  components.  From  the 
experimental  sciences,  students  learn  to  estimate  the  performance  of  algorithms  and  then  test  these 
estimates  in  real  life.  From  engineering,  students  learn  to  treat  program  design  as  a  complicated  set 
of  tradeoffs  between  computer  resources  (execution  time,  memory  needs,  peripherals),  program- 
mer resources  (development  time  and  available  software  tools),  and  customer  needs  (what  must  be 
done  and  how  soon).  Finally,  from  art,  students  learn  to  value  the  beauty  of  the  internal  program 
code  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  external  user  interface.  The  College  of  Computer  Science  trains  its 
students  to  understand  and  practice  the  diverse  skUls  that  are  needed  to  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  field  of  computing. 

The  undergraduate  program  in  the  College  of  Computer  Science  treats  a  variety  of  subject  £U-eas 
in  computing,  such  as  algorithms,  data  structures,  programming  language  design,  compilers,  com- 
puter architecture,  operating  systems,  database  systems,  graphics,  artificial  intelligence,  and  parallel 
computing.  Qualified  students  may  choose  electives  from  a  wide  range  of  more  advanced  graduate 
courses.  Students  may  also  work  individually  with  professors  on  research  projects  or  may  volunteer 
with  the  systems  staff  in  order  to  enhance  their  technical  experience. 

The  college  offers  two  imdergraduate  degrees.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  emphasizes  strong 
technical  competence  in  computer  science,  mathematics,  physics,  and  electrical  engineering.  The 
Bachelor  of  Arts  combines  a  computer  science  major  with  a  broad-based  liberal  arts  education. 
The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  is  accredited  by  the  Computer  Science  Accreditation  Board. 

Normally,  the  undergraduate  degree  program  is  five  years,  including  seven  quarters  of  on-the-job 
cooperative  education  in  industry.  Students  may  complete  the  program  in  four  years  with  a  reduced 
cooperative  education  component.  Because  the  experience  acquired  in  industry  can  contribute 
tremendously  to  a  student's  academic  and  personal  development,  the  college  is  strongly  committed 
to  the  principle  of  cooperative  education. 

The  minimum  overall  quality-point  averages  hsted  are  required  for  students  to  advance  to  the 
next  rank  and  to  graduate. 


Sophomore 

Middler 

Junior 

Senior 

To  graduate 


1.7 
1.9 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
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Minor  in  Computer 
Science 


Five-Year  Bachelor 
of  Science  Curriculum 


Four-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


In  addition,  a  mLnimum  quality-point  average  of  2.0  in  aU  computer  science  courses  (any  course 
number  with  a  COM  prefix)  is  required  for  graduation.  For  additional  information,  consult  the 
College  of  Computer  Science  Undergraduate  Student  Guidebook. 

This  minor  is  particularly  valuable  to  non-computer  science  students  seeking  positions  where  a 
familiarity  with  computer  science  concepts  and  techniques  is  desirable.  Four  required  level-one 
courses  must  be  completed,  plus  three  additional  computer  science  courses  elected  from  a  number 
of  courses  specified  by  the  college.  Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  dean's  office. 

Quarter  1  COM  1 100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1121,  Computer  Science 

Overview  1;  ENG  1110,  Freshman  EngUsh  1;  MTH  1123,  Calculus  1;  and  one  basic 
social  science. 

Quarter  2  COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1;  COM  1122,  Computer  Science 

Overview  2;  MTH  1124,  Calculus  2;  MTH  1137,  Discrete  Mathematics  1;  and  one 
basic  social  science. 

Quarter  3  COM  1201,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  2;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2; 

MTH  1125,  Calculus  3;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 

Quarter  4  COM  1 130,  Computer  Organization  and  Design;  MTH  1223,  Calculus  4;  PHY  1221, 

Physics  1;  PHY  1521,  Physics  1  Lab;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 

Quarter  5  COM  1204,  Object-Oriented  Design;  ECE  1178,  Digital  Electronics  for  Computer 

Science;  PHY  1222,  Physics  2;  PHY  1522,  Physics  2  Lab;  and  MTH  1240,  Chaos 
and  Fractals. 

Quarter  6  COM  1330,  Operating  Systems  Concepts;  ECE  1229,  Digital  Systems  Lab; 

ECE  1382,  Computer  Engineering  2;  PHY  1223,  Physics  3;  and  one  sub-area  or 
general  elective. 

Quarter  7  COM  1102,  Functional  Programming  and  Applications;  COM  1350,  Automata  and 

Formal  Language;  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing  1;  and  one  sub-area  or  general 
elective. 

Quarter  8  COM  1205,  Software  Design;  MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra  1;  SOC  1485,  Computers 

and  Society;  and  one  computer  science  elective. 

Quarter  9  MTH  1387,  Probability  1;  two  computer  science  electives;  and  one  sub-area  or 

general  elective. 

Quarter  10  COM  1390,  Algorithms;  one  computer  science  elective;  and  two  sub-area  or  general 

electives. 

Quarter  11  COM  1621,  Computer  Science  Seminar;  one  computer  science  elective;  and  three 

sub-area  or  general  electives. 

Quarter  1  COM  1100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1121,  Computer  Science 

Overview  1;  ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1;  MTH  1123,  Calculus  1;  and  one  basic 
social  science. 

Quarter  2  COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1;  COM  1122,  Computer  Science 

Overview  2;  MTH  1124,  Calculus  2;  MTH  1137,  Discrete  Mathematics  1;  and  one 
basic  social  science. 

Quarter  3  COM  1201,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  2;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2; 

MTH  1125,  Calculus  3;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 

Quarter  4  COM  1130,  Computer  Organization  and  Design;  MTH  1223,  Calculus  4; 

PHY  1221,  Physics  1;  PHY  1521,  Physics  1  Lab;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 

Quarter  5  COM  1204,  Object-Oriented  Design;  ECE  1178,  Digital  Electronics  for  Computer 

Science;  PHY  1222,  Physics  2;  PHY  1522,  Physics  2  Lab;  and  MTH  1240,  Chaos  and 
Fractals. 

Quarter  6  COM  1350,  Automata  and  Formal  Language;  MTH  1387,  Probability;  and  two  sub- 

area  or  general  electives. 

Quarter  7  COM  1330,  Operating  Systems  Concepts;  ECE  1229,  Digital  Systems  Lab; 

ECE  1382,  Computer  Engineering  2;  PHY  1223,  Physics  3;  and  one  sub-area  or 
general  elective. 
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Quarter  8 

Quarter  9 

Quarter  10 

Quarter  11 

Five-Year  Bachelor  of  Arts        Quarter  1 

Curriculum 

(with  computer  science 

courses  beginning 

in  the  first  year) 


Quarter  2 


Quarter  3 
Quarter  4 
Quarter  5 
Quarter  6 
Quarter  7 
Quarter  8 
Quarter  9 
Quarter  10 
Quarter  11 

Five-Year  Bachelor  of  Arts        Quarter  1 

Curriculum 

(with  computer  science  Quarter  2 

courses  beginning 

in  the  second  year) 

Quarter  3 

Quarter  4 


Quarter  5 

Quarter  6 
Quarter  7 

Quarter  8 
Quarter  9 


COM  1102,  Functional  Programming  and  Applications;  ENG  1125,  Technical 
Writing  1;  one  sub-area  or  general  elective;  and  one  computer  science  elective. 

MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra;  two  computer  science  electives;  and  one  sub-area  or 
general  elective. 

COM  1205,  Software  Design  and  Development;  COM  1390,  Algorithms;  SOC  1485, 
Computers  and  Society;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 

COM  1621,  Senior  Seminar;  two  computer  science  electives;  and  two  sub-area  or 
general  electives. 

COM  1100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1121,  Computer  Science 
Overview  1;  ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1;  MTH  1123,  Calculus  1;  and  one  arts 
and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1;  COM  1122,  Computer  Science 
Overview  2;  MTH  1124,  Calculus  2;  MTH  1137,  Discrete  Mathematics  1;  and  one 
airts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1201,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  2;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2; 
MTH  1125,  Calculus  3;  and  one  general  elective. 

COM  1130,  Computer  Organization  and  Design;  one  general  elective;  one  science 
elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1102,  Functional  Programming  and  Applications;  COM  1350,  Automata  and 
Formal  Languages;  MTH  1240,  Chaos  and  Fractals;  and  one  science  elective. 

COM  1390,  Algorithms;  one  general  elective;  one  science  elective;  and  one  arts 
and  sciences  core  course. 


COM  1358,  Analysis  of  Programming  Languages;  ENG . 
requirement;  and  two  arts  and  sciences  core  courses. 


_,  middler-year  writing 


MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra  1;  SOC  1485,  Computers  and  Society;  one  computer 
science  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

One  computer  science  elective;  one  general  elective;  and  two  arts  and  sciences 
core  courses. 

One  computer  science  elective;  two  general  electives;  and  one  arts  and  sciences 
core  course. 

COM  1621,  Computer  Science  Seminar;  one  computer  science  elective;  two  gen- 
eral electives;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

ENG  1110,  Freshman  EngUsh  1;  MTH  1123,  Calculus  1;  one  science  elective;  and 
one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

MTH  1124,  Calculus  2;  one  general  elective;  one  science  elective;  and  one  arts 
and  sciences  core  course. 

ENG  nil.  Freshman  English  2;  MTH  1125,  Calculus  3;  one  general  elective;  and 
one  science  elective. 

COM  1100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1121,  Computer  Science 
Overview  1;  MTH  1137,  Discrete  Mathematics  1;  and  two  arts  and  sciences  core 
courses. 

COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1;  COM  1122,  Computer  Science 
Overview  2;  MTH  1240,  Chaos  and  Fractals;  and  two  arts  and  sciences  core 
courses. 

COM  1201,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  2;  COM  1130,  Computer  Organization 
and  Design;  one  general  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1102,  Functional  Programming  and  Applications;  COM  1350,  Automata  and 

Formal  Language;  ENG ,  middler-year  writing  requirement;  and  one  arts  and 

sciences  core  course. 

COM  1390,  Algorithms;  MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra;  SOC  1485,  Computers  and 
Society;  and  one  general  elective. 

COM  1358,  Analysis  of  Programming  Languages;  one  computer  science  elective; 
one  general  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 
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Quarter  10 

Quarter  11 

Four-Year  Bachelor  of  Arts       Quarter  1 
Curriculum 

Quarter  2 


Quarter  3 
Quarter  4 
Quarter  5 
Quarter  6 
Quarter  7 
Quarter  8 
Quarter  9 
Quarter  10 
Quarter  11 


Two  computer  science  electives;  one  general  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences 
core  course. 

COM  1621,  Computer  Science  Seminar;  one  computer  science  elective;  two  gen- 
eral electives;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1121,  Computer  Science 
Overview  1;  ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1;  MTH  1123,  Calculus  1;  and  one  arts 
and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structure  1;  COM  1122,  Computer  Science 
Overview  2;  MTH  1124,  Calculus  2;  MTH  1137,  Discrete  Mathematics  1;  and  one 
arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1201,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structure  2;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2; 
MTH  1125,  Calculus  3;  and  one  general  elective. 

COM  1130,  Computer  Organization  and  Design;  one  science  course;  and  two  arts 
and  sciences  core  courses. 

COM  1102,  Functional  Programming  and  Applications;  COM  1350,  Automata  and 
Formal  Languages;  MTH  1240,  Chaos  and  Fractals;  and  one  science  course. 

COM  1358,  Analysis  of  Programming  Languages;  one  general  elective;  and  two 
arts  and  sciences  core  courses. 

COM  1390,  Algorithms;  MTH  1301,  Unear  Algebra;  SOC  1485,  Computers  and 
Society;  and  one  science  course. 

ENG ,  middler-year  writing  requirement;  one  computer  science  elective;  one 

general  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

One  computer  science  elective;  one  general  elective;  and  two  arts  and  sciences 
core  courses. 

One  computer  science  elective;  two  general  electives;  and  one  arts  and  sciences 
core  course. 

COM  1621,  Computer  Science  Seminar;  one  computer  science  elective;  two  gen- 
eral electives;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  com^e. 
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College  of  Criminal  Justice 


James  Alan  Fox,  PhD,  Dean 

Robert  D.  Croatti,  AB,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Operations  and  Programs 
Lester  W.  McCullough,  Jr.,  BA,  Assistant  Dean  for  Academic  Services 
Robert  E.  Fuller,  MA,  Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Administrative  Services 
Charlayne  Wilson,  MEd,  Academic  Counselor 

Professors  Associate  Professors  Schulman  Professor 

Edith  E.  Flynn,  PhD  Frank  A.  Schubert,  JD  Harvey  Burstein,  JD 

John  H.  Laub,  PhD  WaDace  W,  Sherwood,  UM 

Nicole  F.  Rafter,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

Nanette  Graham,  PhD 

John  F.  McDevitt,  MPA 

Michael  Shively,  PhD 

Mary  Aim  Zager,  PhD 

The  College  of  Criminal  Justice  was  established  in  1967  as  one  of  the  first  professional  schools  of  its 
kind.  Since  its  founding,  the  college  has  become  a  leading  force  in  education,  research,  and  policy- 
making in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  criminal  justice  field. 

The  college  has  a  unified  undergraduate  major,  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  criminal 
justice,  which  comprehensively  covers  the  field  of  criminal  justice  across  both  the  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate domains.  Building  on  a  solid  foundation  of  required  courses  focusing  on  law,  criminology,  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  research  tools,  the  curriculum  allows  students  to  tailor  their  elective 
coursework,  in  such  areas  as  homicide,  terrorism,  victims,  juvenile  justice,  security,  courts,  and 
corrections,  to  suit  their  own  professional  interests.  In  addition,  students  take  a  variety  of  courses 
in  other  parts  of  the  Uruversity,  in  such  topic  areas  as  computer  science,  English,  math,  history,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  sociology,  and  psychology. 

The  combined  five-year  academic  and  cooperative  education  program  allows  students  to  concen- 
trate in  one  of  three  areas:  policing  and  security,  legal  studies,  and  criminology  and  corrections. 
Students  may  also  elect  not  to  specialize,  but  instead  to  span  the  broadest  possible  coverage  of 
the  field. 

In  the  policing  and  security  emphasis  students  learn  firsthand  the  latest  developments  in  policing 
in  the  United  States,  such  as  conmiunity  poUcing,  and  gain  an  understanding  of  the  field  of  security 
from  a  business  rather  than  a  law  enforcement  perspective. 

The  legal  studies  concentration  teaches  students  how  to  analyze  the  mechanics  of  law  and  the 
legal  process  and  to  examine  the  historical  and  philosophical  foundations  of  our  legal  system. 
Students  who  concentrate  on  legal  studies  are  weU-prepared  for  law  school. 

In  the  criminology  and  corrections  concentration  students  investigate  the  causes  of  crime  and 
assess  various  correctional  responses  to  criminal  offending.  This  program  is  viewed  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  advanced  graduate  study  and  to  employment  in  the  corrections  area. 

Co-op  provides  opportunities  in  the  fuU  range  of  career  settings,  including  parole  or  probation 
offices,  law  firms,  police  departments,  private  security  agencies,  public  or  private  institutions,  social 
and  government  agencies,  prisons,  and  planning  and  evaluation  imits.  These  career-oriented  experi- 
ences help  students  to  better  understand  the  theory  and  research  presented  in  their  classes. 

The  college  maintains  close  ties  to  criminal  justice  agencies  in  the  community,  such  as  the  Boston 
Pohce  Department  and  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  hosts  the  Justice  George  Lewis 
Ruffln  Society,  an  organization  of  minority  criminal  justice  professionals  dedicated  to  expanding 
minority  involvement  and  leadership  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  In  addition,  the  college  cooper- 
ates with  the  mayor's  office  and  a  number  of  private  corporations  in  helping  to  run  various  commu- 
nity-based anti-crime  programs.  The  college  faculty  also  has  a  strong  voice  and  participates  actively 
in  research  and  poUcy-making  at  a  national  and  international  level.  Besides  a  variety  of  mgjor 
research  projects,  the  college  houses  the  Journal  of  Quantitative  Criminology,  a  leading  interna- 
tional journal  of  research  in  criminology  and  criminal  justice. 
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Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Students  are  required  to  maintain  the  following  overall  quality-point  averages  to  advance  to  the  next 
class  rank  and  to  graduate. 


Graduation  Requirements 


Transfer  Credit 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Sophomore 

Middler 

Junior 

Senior 

To  graduate 


1.4 
1.6 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 


Degree  candidates  must  complete  all  prescribed  work,  a  total  of  176  quarter  hours  of  credit. 
Students  are  also  urged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Cooperative  Education. 

No  student  transferring  from  another  coUege  or  university  is  eligible  to  receive  a  degree  until  at 
least  one  year  of  academic  work  immediately  preceding  graduation  has  been  completed  at 
Northeastern. 

Quarter  1  CJ  1 101,  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice;  HST  1101,  Western  Civilization  to 

1648;  POL  1110,  tatroduction  to  Politics;  and  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  1. 

Quarter  2  CJ  1112,  Critical  Issues  in  Criminal  Justice;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its 

Applications;  ENG  1110,  Freshman  EngUsh  1;  and  HST  1102,  Western  Civilization 
Since  1648. 

Quarters  CJ  1151,  Introduction  to  Law  and  Legal  Process  1;  ENG  1111,  Freshman 

English  2;  PSY  1112,  Foundations  of  Psychology  2;  and  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to 
Sociology. 

Quarter  4  CJ  1201,  Criminology;  CJ  1251,  hitroduction  to  Criminal  Law;  POL  1111, 

Introduction  to  American  Goverrmient;  and  one  math/science  requirement. 

Quarter  5  CJ  1252,  Criminal  Due  Process;  POL  1318,  State  and  Local  Government;  one 

math/science  requirement;  and  one  non-criminal  justice  elective. 

Quarter  6  CJ  1453,  Criminal  Justice  Research  Methods;  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macro- 

economics; ENG  1350,  Intermediate  Writing;  and  one  criminal  justice  elective. 

Quarter  7  CJ  1454,  Criminal  Justice  Statistics;  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics; 

one  criminal  justice  elective;  and  one  non-criminal  justice  elective. 

Quarters  8-11  28  quarter  hours  of  criminal  justice  electives  and  36  quarter  hours  of  non- 

criminal justice  electives. 
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College  of  Engineering 


Allen  L.  Soyster,  PhD,  Dean 

Yaman  Yener,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  and  Director,  Graduate  School  of  Engineering 

Richard  J.  Scranton,  SM,  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Programs 

C.  W.  P.  Firm,  PhD,  Director  of  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology  and  the 

Loivell  Institute  School 
Cynthia  Snow,  MA,  Assistant  Dean  for  Administration 
David  C.  Blackman,  MS,  Assista7it  Dean  and  Director  of  Minority  Affairs 
Paula  G.  Leventnian,  PhD,  Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  Women  in  Engineering 
Candace  A.  Martel,  MEd,  Director  of  Engineering  Student  Services 


Bachelor  of  Science/ 
Master  of  Science 
Joint  Degree  Program 

Class  Entrance 
Requirements 

Graduation  Requirements 


The  College  of  Engineering  prepares  students  to  contribute  to  the  accumulation  and  application  of 
technical  knowledge.  The  college  helps  students  master  the  fundamental  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific principles  underlying  a  particular  branch  of  engineering;  develop  and  demonstrate  competence 
in  analysis  and  design  appropriate  to  an  engineering  specialization;  reason  clearly  and  communicate 
effectively;  and  recognize  the  need  to  continue  professional  development. 

Through  laboratory  exercises,  senior  design  projects,  professional  association  activities,  and 
cooperative  work  assigrunents,  students  put  theory  into  practice  and  clarify  their  professional  goals. 

The  college  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  specializations  in  chemical,  civU  and  environ- 
mental, electrical  and  computer,  industrial,  and  mechanical  engineering.  Although  most  students 
choose  to  complete  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  five  years  including  seven  qusirters 
of  cooperative  education  experience,  four-year  options  without  co-op  work  or  with  four  quarters  of 
work  are  also  available.  Students  indicate  their  preference  for  the  four-year  option  in  the  winter 
quarter  of  the  freshman  year. 

The  college  also  offers  a  general  engineering  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
without  specialization;  this  option  is  appropriate  for  students  who  want  a  strong  technical  base  for 
advanced  study  in  such  fields  as  law,  medicine,  or  business.  A  program  of  study  for  this  option  is 
arranged  on  an  individual  basis  with  a  faculty  adviser.  A  set  of  courses  related  to  biomedical  engi- 
neering is  also  available. 

The  college  encourages  students  to  study  the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  for  they  provide  an 
awareness  of  the  social,  economic,  political,  aesthetic,  and  philosophical  influences  that  shape  the 
world  in  which  graduates  will  practice  their  professions. 

In  addition  to  a  full  array  of  University  services,  special  advising  and  other  support  services  (includ- 
ing tutoring)  are  provided.  Students  may  qualify  to  participate  in  honors  sections  of  many  courses. 
Active  student  chapters  of  many  national  professional  engineering  organizations  and  honor  societies 
are  supported  by  the  college  as  an  enriching  addition  to  academic  studies  and  co-op  experience. 

All  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  programs  with  specification  in  an  engineering  discipline  are 
accredited  by  the  Engineering  Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering 
and  Technology  (EAC/ABET).  Part-time  evening  programs  are  also  accredited. 

The  departments  of  electrical  and  computer  engineering  and  mechanical,  industrial,  and  manufac- 
turing engineering  offer  programs  leading  to  both  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  five  years. 
Degree  candidates  must  maintain  a  3.2  cumulative  qualify-point  average,  carry  extra  courses,  and 
forego  one  cooperative  work  quarter  in  the  senior  year  to  complete  the  course  requirements. 

Academic  standards  are  published  in  the  College  of  Engineering  Student  Guide,  available 
at  220  Snell  Engineering  Center. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  amend  programs,  courses,  and  degree  requirements  to  fulfill  its 
educational  responsibilify  to  respond  to  relevant  changes  in  the  field. 

Students  must  complete  all  of  the  requirements  in  the  degree  program  in  which  they  are  candi- 
dates. Degree  requirements  are  based  upon  the  year  of  graduation,  determined  by  the  date  of  entry 
or  re-entry  into  the  College  of  Engineering.  Degree  requirements  and  the  year  of  graduation  for  a 
degree  candidate  who  fadls  to  make  normal  academic  progress  for  more  than  two  quarters  wdll  be 
subject  to  review  and  possible  change. 

Students  transferring  from  another  college  or  universify  must  complete  at  least  48  quarter  hours  at 
Northeastern  Universify  immediately  preceding  graduation  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Cnrriculuin  for  First 
Three  Quarters 


Biomedical  Engineering 


Chemical  Engineering 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Students  in  full-time  engineering  degree  programs  take  the  following  courses  in  the 
first  three  quarters. 

Quarter  1  ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1;  GE  1001,  Introduction  to  Engineering;  GE  1101, 

Engineering  Problem  Solving  and  Computation;  MTH  1123,  Calculus  1;  PHY 

1221,  Physics  1;  and  PHY  1521,  Physics  Lab  1. 

Quarter  2  CHM  1131,  General  Chemistry  1;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  EngUsh  2;  GE  1002, 

Introduction  to  Engineering  Cooperative  Education;  GE  1102,  Engineering 
Problem  Solving  with  Application  Software;  MTH  1124,  Calculus  2;  and  PHY 

1222,  Physics  2. 

Quarter  3  CHM  1 132,  General  Chemistry  2;  GE  1 103,  Engineering  Design;  MTH  1 125, 

Calculus  3;  PHY  1223,  Physics  3;  and  PHY  1523,  Physics  Lab  2. 


Samuel  Fine,  SM,  MD,  Professor  and  Director 

Biomedical  engineers  work  on  both  theoretical  and  practical  problems  of  biological  and  medical  sig- 
nificance. They  may  study  the  mechanism  of  action  of  natural  and  synthetic  macromolecules,  ana- 
lyze the  properties  of  blood,  or  investigate  the  structure  and  function  of  human  organ  systems. 

A  program  incorporating  engineering  and  the  biologiced  sciences  can  provide  a  sound  foundation 
for  a  doctorate  in  medicine  or  dentistry,  for  a  career  in  research,  public  health,  biomedical  engineer- 
ing, or  biotechnology,  or  for  work  as  an  engineer  in  a  hospital  or  government  agency. 

The  health-care,  pharmaceutical,  and  biotechnology  industries,  in  particular,  seek  individuals  with 
a  strong  background  in  engineering  supplemented  by  biological  science  education.  Other  career 
opportunities  may  include  public  health,  the  psychological  sciences,  and  the  marine  sciences. 

The  biomedical  engineering  option  has  no  fixed  curriculum.  Students  work  with  an  adviser  to 
choose  courses  in  the  biological  sciences  that  complement  the  standard  engineering  curriculum. 


Ralph  A.  Buonopane,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Associate  Professors 

GlldaA.  Barabino,  PhD 
Bernard  M.  Goodwin,  ScD 
Richard  R.  Stewart,  PhD 


Professors 

Ronald  J.  WUley,  PhD 
John  A.  Williams,  PhD 
Donald  L.  Wise,  PhD, 

Cabot  Corporation 

Professor  of 

Chemical  Engineering 

The  goal  of  the  chemical  engineering  program  is  to  offer  students  a  broad  education  that  stresses 
the  fundamentals  of  science,  technology,  and  engineering  and  incorporates  state-of-the-art  com- 
puter-aided design  and  management  of  production  processes.  An  undergraduate  degree  in  chemical 
engineering  provides  a  soUd  background  for  graduate  study  or  practice  in  the  many  diverse  areas  of 
chemical  engineering  foimd  in  industry. 

Chemical  engineers  are  creative  problem-solvers  whose  work  touches  all  our  lives.  They  are 
involved  in  creating  new  products  such  as  wonder  drugs,  materials  that  improve  life  on  earth,  and 
systems  that  make  space  exploration  a  reality. 

Petrochemicals,  biomedicines,  pharmaceuticals,  agricultural  chemicals,  plastics,  fibers,  and  syn- 
thetic fuels  are  among  the  materials  of  the  modem  world  that  are  the  results  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing. Chemical  engineers  work  on  ways  to  reduce  acid  rain  and  smog,  to  recycle  and  reduce  wastes, 
to  develop  new  sources  of  environmentally  clean  energy,  and  to  use  existing  resources  safely  and 
efficiently.  Chemical  engineers  not  only  develop  new  products,  but  also  seek  ways  to  reduce  costs, 
increase  production,  and  improve  the  quality  of  existing  products. 

Cooperative  education  and  career  opportimities  for  chemical  engineering  students  are  found  in 
companies  working  with  all  of  these  technologies  that  touch  our  Uves.  As  students  gain  more  knowl- 
edge through  co-op  and  academic  work,  cooperative  education  assignments  increase  in  responsibil- 
ity and  challenge  towards  fuUy  professional  levels. 

Quarters  1-3  See  above.  (In  Quarter  3  replace  PHY  1523  with  CHM  1138,  General  Chemistry 

Lab.) 

Quairter  4  CHE  1201,  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations  1;  CHE  1205,  Computation  Lab; 

CHM  1271,  Organic  Chemistry  1;  MTH  1223,  Calculus  4;  and  one  social 
science/humanities  elective. 
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Quarter  5  CHE  1202,  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations  2;  CHM  1272,  Organic  Chemistry  2 

with  Lab;  MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1;  and  one  social 
science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  6  CHE  1211,  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  1;  CHM  1381,  Physical 

Chenustry  1;  CHM  1394,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1;  MTH  1230,  Linear 
Algebra;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  7  CHE  1310,  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  2;  CHE  1321,  Momentum 

Transport;  CHM  1382,  Physical  Chemistry  2;  CHM  1395,  Experimental  Physical 
Chemistry  2;  and  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Quarter  8  CHE  1415,  Experimental  Methods  1;  CHE  1421,  Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics; 

CHE  1431,  Heat  Transport;  and  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics. 

Quarter  9  CHE  1416,  Experimental  Methods  2;  CHE  1441,  Separation  Processes;  CHE  1450, 

Chemical  Engineering  Economics;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  10  CHE  1501,  Process  Design  1;  CHE  1512,  Chemical  Process  Control;  one  chemical 

engineering  elective;  and  one  engineering  elective. 

Quarter  11  CHE  1502,  Process  Design  2;  two  chemical  engineering  electives;  and  one 

(Spiing  only)  advanced  chemistry  elective. 


Civil  and  Environmental 
Engineering 


Mishac  K.  Yegian,  PhD,  Professor-  and  Chair 


Professors 

Frederic  C.  Blanc,  PhD 
John  J.  Cochrane,  PhD 
Constantine  J.  Gregory,  PhD 
Paul  H.  King,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Dionisio  Bemal,  PhD 
Peter  G.  Furth,  PhD 
Richard  J.  Scranton,  SM 


Thomas  C.  Sheahan,  ScD 
Ali  Touran,  PhD 
Irvine  W.  Wei,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

Fernando  R.  Miralles- 

Willielm,  PhD 
Ajiboye  F.  Oluokun,  PhD 
Sara  Wadia-Fascetti,  PhD 


Professor  Emeritus 

Kenneth  M.  Leet,  ScD 

Adjunct  Professor 

Sidney  J.  Wartel,  JD 


Civil  engineers  judiciously  apply  their  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physical  sciences  to  improve 
and  protect  the  environment  and  to  provide  facihties  and  structures  for  community  living,  industry, 
and  transportation.  Civil  engineering  encompasses  several  disciplines,  including  structural  engineer- 
ing, environmental  engineering,  transportation  planning  and  engineering,  and  geotechnical  engineer- 
ing. Civil  engineers  supervise  the  construction  of  bridges,  tunnels,  buildings,  dams,  and  aqueducts. 
CivU  engineers  plan,  design,  construct,  and  manage  highways,  railroads,  canals,  and  airports;  regu- 
late rivers  and  control  floods;  design  and  bmld  systems  for  water  distribution,  wastewater  treat- 
ment, refuse  disposal,  and  environmental  remediation. 

The  civU  engineering  program  offers  a  fundamental  and  rigorous  yet  flexible  engineering  educa- 
tion— an  education  that  will  weather  inevitable  changes  vidthin  the  field.  The  curriculum  is  intended 
to  provide  students  with  a  solid  background  for  cEueers  in  planning,  design,  construction,  and  engi- 
neering management.  Students  acquire  a  common  base  of  knowledge  in  the  engineering  sciences, 
including  structural  mechanics,  fluid  mechanics,  and  environmental  science.  In  more  advanced 
courses,  students  learn  to  analyze  and  design  structural  systems  (such  as  building  frames  and 
bridges),  water  and  wastewater  treatment  systems,  highways  and  mass  transit  systems,  hydraulic 
systems,  earth  dams,  and  building  foundations.  Students  use  some  of  their  electives  to  concentrate 
in  one  of  four  areas:  structural,  environmental,  geotechnical,  or  transportation  engineering. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  program  in  civil  engineering,  the  department  offers  an  option  in  environ- 
mental engineering.  This  option  allows  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  environmental  engineer- 
ing to  gain  a  stronger  background  in  related  environmental  sciences. 

Students  also  study  the  background  within  which  they  vrtU  practice  engineering  through  a  variety 
of  courses  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  as  well  as  specific  courses  dealing  with  law,  pro- 
fessional ethics,  and  engineering  management. 

The  co-op  program  parallels  the  academic  program  in  level  of  responsibility  and  sophistication. 
A  beginning  job  might  involve  layout  at  a  construction  site  or  laboratory  testing;  in  senior  level 
co-op  assignments,  students  are  often  working  alongside  engineers  on  design  teams. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering 
Curriculum 


Envtroiunental 
Engineering  Option 
Curriculum 


Quarters  1-3  See  page  105. 

Quarter  4  CIV  1210,  Structural  Mechanics  1;  CIV  1510,  Materials;  CIV  1511,  Materials  Lab; 

MTH  1223,  Calculus  4;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  5  CIV  121 1,  Structural  Mechanics  2;  CIV  1620,  Engineering  Measurements;  CIV  1621, 

Engineering  Measurements  Lab;  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics;  and 
MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1. 

Quarter  6  CIV  1220,  Structural  Analysis  1;  CIV  1226,  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  Lab; 

CIV  1250,  Steel  Design  1;  CIV  1310,  Fluid  Mechanics;  and  MTH  1230,  Linear 
Algebra. 

Quarter  7  CIV  1240,  Concrete  Design  1;  CIV  1340,  Environmental  Engineering  1;  CIV  1410, 

Soil  Mechanics;  CIV  1411,  Soil  Mechanics  Lab;  and  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Quarter  8  MIM  1366,  Dynamics  for  Civil  Engineers;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social 

science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  9  CIV  1640,  AppUed  Probability  Theory  for  Civil  Engineers;  CIV  1665,  Professional 

Issues  for  Civil  Engineers;  MM  1215,  Engineering  Economy;  and  two  technical 
electives. 

Quarter  10  Two  technical  electives;  one  social  science/humanities  elective;  and  one  general 

elective. 

Quarter  11  One  capstone  elective;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social  science/ 

humanities  elective. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  105. 

Quarter  4  CIV  1210,  Structural  Mechanics  1;  CIV  1510,  Materials;  CIV  1511,  Materials  Lab; 

MTH  1223,  Calculus  4;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  5  CIV  1211,  Structural  Mechanics  2;  CIV  1620,  Engineering  Measurements;  CIV  1621, 

Engineering  Measurements  Lab;  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics;  and 
MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1. 

Quarter  6  CIV  1220,  Structural  Analysis  1;  CIV  1226,  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  Lab; 

CIV  1310,  Fluid  Mechanics;  MTH  1230,  Linear  Algebra;  and  one  social 
science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  7  CIV  1240,  Concrete  Design  1;  CIV  1340,  Environmental  Engineering  1;  CIV  1410, 

Soil  Mechanics;  CIV  1411,  SoU  Mechanics  Lab;  and  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Quarter  8  One  engineering  breadth  elective;  one  environmental  science  elective;  and  two 

technical  electives. 

Quarter  9  CIV  1320,  Hydraulic  Engineering;  CIV  1341,  Environmental  Engineering  2;  CIV 

1640,  Apphed  Probability  Theory  for  Civil  Engineers;  CIV  1665,  Professional 
Issues  for  Civil  Engineers;  and  MIM  1215,  Engineering  Economy. 

Quarter  10  CIV  1350,  Environmental  and  Hydraulics  Lab;  one  environmental  science  elec- 

tive; one  social  science/humanities  elective;  and  one  general  elective. 

Quarter  11  CIV  1395,  Environmental  Design  Projects;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social 

science/humanities  elective. 
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Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering 


John  G.  Proakis,  PhD,  William  Lincoln  Smith  Professor  and  Chair 


Concentration  in 
Computer  Engineering 


Concentration  in 
Power  Systems 
Engineering 


Professors 

Soeren  Buus,  PhD 
Chung  Chan,  PhD 
Anthony  J.  Devaney,  PhD 
jEunes  M.  Feldman,  PhD 
Samuel  Fine,  SM,  MD 
Arvin  Grabel,  ScD 
Sarma  S.  Mululoitla,  PhD 
Sheila  Prasad-Hinchey,  PhD 
Sheldon  S.  Sandler,  PhD 
Martin  E.  Schetzen,  ScD 
Philip  E.  Serafim,  ScD 
Michael  B.  SUevitch,  PhD 
Carmine  Vittoria,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Dana  Brooks,  PhD 
Jeffrey  A.  Hopwood,  PhD 
David  R.  KaeU,  PhD 
Bradley  Lehman,  PhD 
Lisa  McDrath,  PhD 
Waleed  Meleis,  PhD 
Eric  Miller,  PhD 
Aleksandar  M.  Stankovic,  PhD 

Lecturers 

Jack  I.  Hanania,  PhD 
Norman  C.  Poirier,  MS 
Jacob  Shekel,  DSc 


Associate  Professors 

David  Brady,  PhD 
jm  D.  Crisman,  PhD 
Vinay  Ingle,  PhD 
Mieczyslaw  M.  Kokar,  PhD 
Miriam  Lesser,  PhD 
Hanoch  Lev-Ari,  PhD 
Elias  S.  Manolakos,  PhD 
Nicol  E.  McGruer,  PhD 
Stephen  W.  McKrught,  PhD 
David  J.  McLaughlin,  PhD 
Ramachandran  Raghavan,  PhD 
Carey  M.  Rappaport,  ScD 
Masoud  Salehi,  PhD 
Bahram  Shafai,  ScD 
loaimis  Stavrakakis,  PhD 
Gilead  Tadmor,  PhD 
Man-Kuan  Vai,  PhD 
Paul  M.  Zavracky,  PhD 


In  electrical  and  computer  engineering,  students  gain  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  address  such 
problems  as  transferring  and  managing  information,  improving  industrial  productivity,  conserving 
energy,  and  finding  alternative  energy  sources.  Electrical  engineers  have  had  a  primary  role  in  the 
development  of  the  computer,  integrated  circuits,  the  pacemaker,  satellite  communication,  space 
navigation,  microprocessors,  television,  and  the  means  of  providing  energy. 

Some  electrical  engineers  work  in  traditional  areas  of  system  design  and  development;  others 
apply  their  skills  in  areas  as  diverse  as  ocean  exploration,  meteorology,  transportation,  experimen- 
tal psychology,  electronic  music,  health  care  systems,  bioelectronics,  and  the  development  of 
educational  devices  for  individuals  with  special  needs. 

The  curriculum  incorporates  both  information  sciences,  which  focus  on  systems  whose  function 
is  computation,  communication,  or  control,  and  energy  resources,  which  focus  on  the  sources, 
generation,  and  distribution  of  large  quantities  of  electrical  energy. 

The  academic  program  is  supported  by  extensive  laboratory  facilities  for  study  and  experimenta- 
tion in  computing,  circuit  analysis,  electronics,  digital  systems,  microwaves,  control  systems, 
semiconductor  processing,  VLSI  design,  digital  signal  processing,  and  power  and  energy  conversion. 

In  addition  to  electrical  engineering,  the  department  offers  options  in  computer  engineering  and  power 
systems  engineering.  AH  options  are  based  on  a  common  core  program,  with  a  special  concentration 
during  the  last  two  years  of  study.  The  computer  engineering  option  allows  specialization  in  design- 
ing and  integrating  digital  computers  wdthin  larger  systems  for  communications,  resource  manage- 
ment, £ind  automatic  control.  The  power  systems  engineering  option  is  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  electric  power  companies  in  New  England  and  other  eastern  states  and  allows  students  to 
specialize  in  energy  resources. 

In  the  cooperative  work  phase  of  the  program,  co-op  jobs  generally  increase  in  the  level  of 
responsibility  as  students  gain  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  through  their  academic  work. 
A  sophomore  might  begin  cooperative  work  experience  as  an  engineering  assistant  and  progress 
by  the  senior  year  to  a  position  with  responsibilities  similar  to  entry-level  engineers. 

For  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  designing  and  integrating  digital  computers  within  larger  sys- 
tems for  commimications,  resource  management,  and  automatic  control,  this  concentration  offers  a 
basic  but  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the  organization,  design,  and  appli- 
cations of  digital  processing  systems.  Both  hardware  and  software  design  are  covered. 

This  concentration  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  energy  resources.  The  pro- 
gram is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  electric  power  companies  in  New  England  and  several  east- 
em  states. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
Curriculum 


Quarters  1-3  See  page  105. 

Quarter  4  ECE  1240,  Introduction  to  Electrical  Engineering  Lab;  ECE  1381,  Computer 

Engineering  1;  MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering);  PHY  1224, 
Physics  4;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering, 
Computer  Engineering 
Concentration  Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering, 
Power  Systems 
Engineering 
Concentration  Curriculum 


Quarter  5  ECE  1215,  Circuits  1  and  ECE  1241,  Circuits  Lab;  MIM  1245,  Materials  Science; 

MTH  1223,  Calculus  4;  and  one  social  science/  humanities  elective. 

Quarter  6  ECE  1246,  Circuits  2;  ECE  1341,  Electronics  1  and  ECE  1242,  Electronics  Lab  1; 

ECE  1382,  Computer  Engineering  2  and  ECE  1229,  Digital  Systems  Lab;  and 
ECE  1363,  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory  1. 

Quarter  7  ECE  1332,  Linear  Systems  1;  ECE  1342,  Electronics  2  and  ECE  1243,  Electronics 

Lab  2;  ECE  1364,  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory  2  and  ECE  1227,  Fields  Lab;  and 
ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Quarter  8  ECE  1333,  Laneax  Systems  2  and  ECE  1226,  Discrete  Systems  Lab;  MIM  1270, 

Thermodynamics  or  MM  1364,  Mechanics  for  Electrical  Engineers;  MTH  1384, 
Probability;  and  one  technical  elective  (level  1). 

Quarter  9  ECE  1355,  Communication  Systems  1;  two  technical  electives  Qevel  1);  and  one 

social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  10  ECE  1501,  Capstone  Design  1;  two  technical  electives  (level  1  or  level  2);  one 

technical  elective  Qevel  2);  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  11  ECE  1502,  Capstone  Design  2;  two  technical  electives  (level  2);  and  one  social 

science/humanities  elective. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  105. 

Quarters  4-7  Same  as  electrical  engineering. 

Quarter  8  ECE  1333,  Linear  Systems  2  and  ECE  1226,  Discrete  Systems  Lab;  ECE  1383, 

Computer  Engineering  3  and  ECE  1238,  Microprocessor  Laboratory;  MIM  1245, 
Thermodynamics  or  MIM  1364,  Mechanics  for  Electrical  Engineers;  and  MTH 
1384,  Probability. 

Quarter  9  ECE  1351,  Topics  in  IC  Design  and  ECE  1230,  VLSI  Design  Lab;  ECE  1355, 

Communication  Systems  1;  one  technical  elective  (level  1);  and  one  social 
science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  10  ECE  1384,  Computer  Engineering  4;  ECE  1501,  Capstone  Design  1;  one  techiucal 

elective  Qevel  1);  one  technical  elective  (level  1  or  2);  and  one  social 
science/himianities  elective. 

Quarter  11  ECE  1502,  Capstone  Design  2;  one  technical  elective  Qevel  1  or  2);  one  technical 

elective  (level  2);  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  105. 

Quarters  4-7  Same  as  electrical  engineering. 

Quarter  8  ECE  1333,  Linear  Systems  2  and  ECE  1226,  Discrete  Systems  Lab;  ECE  1370, 

Electric  Energy  Devices  and  ECE  1228,  Energy  Devices  Lab;  MIM  1245, 
Thermodynamics  or  MIM  1364,  Mechanics  for  Electrical  Engineers;  and  MTH 
1384,  Probability. 

Quarter  9  ECE  1355,  Communication  Systems  1;  ECE  1371,  Electric  Drives  and  Motion 

(Spring  only)  Systems  and  ECE  1232,  Electric  Machines  Lab;  ECE  1471,  Elements  of  Power 

Systems;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  10  ECE  1472,  Power  Systems  Analysis  and  ECE  1231,  Power  Systems  Lab; 

(Winter  only)  ECE  1501,  Capstone  Design  1;  one  technical  elective  (level  1);  one  teclmical 

elective  (level  1  or  2);  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  1 1  ECE  1379,  Analysis  of  Electrical  Transients;  ECE  1474,  Power  Electronics; 

(Spring  only)  ECE  1502,  Capstone  Design  2;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 


General  Engineering 


Advisory  Committee 

Richard  R.  Stewart,  PhD,  Chemical  Engineering,  Chair 
Peter  Furth,  PhD,  Civil  and  Environmental  Engineering 
Arvin  Grabel,  ScD,  Electrical  Engineeri-ing 
Ronald  F.  Perry,  PhD,  Industrial  Engineering 
Mohamad  Metghalchi,  ScD,  Mechanical  Engineering 

The  goal  of  the  general  engineering  program  is  to  provide  students  with  flexible,  interdisciplinaiy 
opportunities  to  study  basic  engineering  concepts  plus  courses  in  areas  related  to  their  interests, 
such  as  business  or  science. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


This  program  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  engineering-related  professions  rather  than 
a  specific  engineering  discipline.  It  is  highly  elective  and  enables  students  to  tailor  their  studies 
to  meet  their  paiticiJar  objectives.  A  general  engineering  background  offers  the  foundation  for 
advanced  study  in  such  areas  as  medicine,  law,  or  business,  particularly  for  those  interested  in 
the  more  technical  aspects  or  appUcations  of  those  professions.  Students  who  complete  an  adviser- 
approved  program  receive  an  unspecified  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  105.  (Replace  CHM  1131  and  CHM  1132  with  social  science/humaiuties 

electives.) 

Quarter  4  MTH  1223,  Calculus  4;  one  basic  science  elective;  one  engineering  science  elec- 

tive; and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  5  MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1;  one  engineering  science  elec- 

tive; one  coordinated  study  elective;  £ind  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  6  ENG  1340,  Writing  Workshop  1;  one  engineering  science  elective;  two  coordin- 

ated study  electives;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  7  Two  engineering  science  electives;  one  coordinated  study  elective;  and  one 

social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  8  Two  engineering  science  electives  and  two  coordinated  study  electives. 

Quarter  9  Two  engineering  science  electives  and  two  coordinated  study  electives. 

Quarter  10  Two  engineering  science  electives  and  two  coordinated  study  electives. 

Quarter  11  One  engineering  science  elective  and  three  coordinated  study  electives. 


Mechanical,  Industrial, 
and  Manufacturing 
Engineering 


John  W.  CipoUa,  Jr.,  PhD,  Donald  W.  Smith  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Chair 


Professors 

George  G.  Adams,  PhD 
Thomas  P.  Cullinane,  PhD 
Alexander  M.  Gorlov,  PhD 
Ronald  R.  Mourant,  PhD 
Richard  J.  Murphy,  PhD 
Hamid  Nayeb-Hashemi,  PhD 
John  N.  Rossettos,  PhD 
Allen  L.  Soyster,  PhD 
Mohanmnad  E.  Taslim,  PhD 
Yaman  Yener,  PhD 
Ibrahim  Zeid,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Teiichi  Ando,  PhD 
Nasser  Fard,  PhD 
Surendra  M.  Gupta,  PhD 
Olusegun  J.  Hegbusi,  PhD 
Gregory  J.  Kowalski,  PhD 
Yiannis  A.  Levendis,  PhD 
Emanuel  S.  Melachrinoudis,  PhD 
Achille  Messac,  PhD 
Mohamad  Metghalchi,  ScD 
Uichiro  Narusawa,  PhD 
Ronald  F.  Perry,  PhD 
Gerard  Voland,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Mary  E.  Helander,  PhD 
Jacqueline  A.  Isaacs,  PhD 
Sagar  V.  Kamarthi,  PhD 
Mary  Grace  Williams,  PhD 
Bruce  Wilson,  PhD 

Professors  Emeriti 

Charles  A.  Berg,  ScD 
Ralph  S.  Blanchard,  MS 
Arthur  R.  Foster,  MEngr 
Thomas  E.  Hulbert,  MS 
Bertram  S.  Long,  MEngr 
Alvin  J.  Yorra,  MS 
John  Zotos,  MEngr 


Senior  Research  Engineer 

Joseph  T.  Blucher,  PhD 


Industrial  Engineering 


The  Department  of  Mechanical,  Industrial,  and  Manufacturing  Engineering  offers  two  accredited 
programs  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Engineering  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

Industrial  engineering  involves  the  design  and  analysis  of  systems  that  include  people,  equipment, 
and  materials  and  their  interactions  and  performance  in  the  workplace.  The  industrial  engineer 
collects  this  information  and  evaluates  alternatives  to  make  decisions  that  best  advance  the  goals 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  program  in  industrial  engineering  offers  students  a  base  of  traditional  engineering  courses 
such  as  production  systems,  work  design,  probability,  statistics,  and  engineering  economy,  while 
emphasizing  such  contemporary  areas  as  simulation,  material  handling,  computer  software,  quality 
control,  and  operations  research. 

To  gain  the  skills  they  need  to  make  informed  managerial  and  professional  decisions,  students 
take  courses  in  management,  economics,  and  technical  subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  humanities  and 
sociad  sciences. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Industrial  Engineering 
Curriculum 


Mechanical  Engineering 


Industrial  engineers  work  in  manufacturing  firms,  hospitals,  banks,  public  utilities,  government 
agencies,  insurance  companies,  and  construction  firms.  Among  the  projects  they  undertake  are 
design  and  implementation  of  a  computer-Integrated  manufacturing  system,  design  of  a  robotics  sys- 
tem in  a  manufacturing  environment,  long-range  corporate  planning,  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  quahty-control  system,  design  of  workstations  to  enhance  worker  safety  and  productivity, 
and  development  of  computer  systems  for  information  control. 

Co-op  jobs  generally  increase  in  level  of  responsibility  as  students  gain  theoretical  and  technical 
knowledge  through  their  academic  work.  A  sophomore  might  begin  as  a  computer  analyst  evaluat- 
ing the  performance  of  a  manufactiuing  system  and  progress  to  designing  manufacturing  engineer- 
ing workstations  by  the  senior  year. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  105. 

Quarter4  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  or  ECN  1116,  Principles  of 

Microeconomics;  MM  1240,  Materials  Science;  MIM  1280,  Thermodynamics  1; 
and  MTH  1223,  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  4. 

Quarter  5  MIM  1212,  ProbabiUstic  Analysis  for  Engineers;  MM  1215,  Engineering 

Economy;  MM  1250,  Engineering  Mechanics;  and  MTH  1225,  Differential 
Equations  (Engineering)  1. 

Quarter  6  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  or  ECN  1116,  Principles  of 

Microeconomics;  MM  1420,  Computers  and  Information  Systems;  and  MM  1320, 
Work  Design. 

Quarter  7  MM  1312,  Statistics;  MM  1325,  Operations  Research  I;  one  technical  elective; 

and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  8  ECE  1 171,  Electrical  Engineering  1;  MM  1430,  Manufacturing  Systems  and 

Techniques;  MM  1522,  Human-Machine  Systems;  and  one  social  science/ 
humanities  elective. 

Quarter  9  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing;  MM  1410,  Digital  Simulation  Techniques;  MM 

1425,  Operations  Research  2;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  MM  1501,  Design  Project  1;  MM  1510,  Production  and  Inventory  Control;  MM 

1516,  QuaUty  Assurance;  and  one  techrucal  elective. 

Quarter  11  MM  1502,  Design  Project  2;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social  science/ 

humanities  elective. 

Mechanical  engineering  involves  the  design,  development  and  manufacture  of  machineiy  and 
devices  to  transmit  power  or  to  convert  energy  from  thermal  to  mechanical  form  in  order  to  power 
the  modem  world  and  its  machines.  Its  current  practice  has  been  heavily  influenced  by  recent 
advances  in  computer  hardware  and  software. 

Mechanical  engineers  use  computers  to  formulate  preUminary  and  final  designs  of  systems  or 
devices,  to  perform  calculations  that  predict  the  behavior  of  the  design,  and  to  collect  and  analyze 
performance  data  from  system  testing  or  operation. 

Traditionally,  mechanical  engineers  have  designed  and  tested  such  devices  as  heating  and  air-con- 
ditioning systems,  machine  tools,  internal  combustion  engines,  and  steam  power  plants.  Today  they 
also  play  primary  roles  in  the  development  of  new  technologies  in  a  variety  of  fields — energy  con- 
version, solar  energy  utilization,  environmental  control,  prosthetics,  transportation,  manufacturing, 
and  new  materials  development. 

The  curriculum  in  mechanical  engineering  focuses  on  three  areas:  appUed  mechanics,  thermoflu- 
ids  engineering,  and  materisils  science.  AppUed  mechanics  is  the  study  of  the  motion  and  deforma- 
tion of  the  structural  elements  acted  on  by  forces  in  devices  that  range  from  rotating  industrial 
dynamos  to  dentists'  drOls.  Thermofluids  engineering  deals  vsdth  the  motion  of  fluids  and  the  transfer 
of  energy,  as  in  the  cooling  of  electronic  components  or  the  design  of  gas  turbine  engines.  Materials 
science  is  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  the  structure  and  properties  of  materials  and 
with  the  control  of  structure,  through  processing,  to  aciiieve  the  desired  properties.  Practical  applica- 
tions £ire  in  the  development  of  composite  materials  and  in  metallurgical  process  industries. 

Courses  in  each  area  form  the  foundation  for  advanced  analytical  and  creative  design  courses  that 
culminate  in  a  two-quarter  senior  design  project.  Faculty  encourage  students  throughout  the  cur- 
riculum to  use  computer-aided  design  tools  and  high-performance  computer  workstations. 

Cooperative  education  assigrunents  increase  in  responsibility  and  technical  challenge  as  students 
progress  through  the  program.  Initial  positions  may  involve  computer  intensive  CAD/CAM  assign- 
ments or  programming  tasks,  while  more  advanced  jobs  will  place  students  in  charge  of  quality  con- 
trol systems  and  performance  testing  of  equipment. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Curriculum 


Quartei-s  1-3  See  page  105. 

Quarter  4  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  or  ECN  1 1 16,  Principles  of 

Microeconomics;  MIM  1240,  Materials  Science;  MIM  1280,  Thermodynamics  1; 
and  MTH  1223,  Calculus  for  Engineering  M^ors  4. 

Quarter  5  MIM  1212,  Probabilistic  Analysis  for  Engineers;  MIM  1215,  Engineering 

Economy;  MIM  1250,  Engineering  Meciianics;  and  MTH  1225,  Differential 
Equations  (Engineering)  1. 

Quaiter  6  ENG  1340,  Writing  Workshop;  MIM  1300,  Measurement  and  Analysis;  MIM  1355, 

Strength  of  Materials  1;  MIM  1375,  Fluid  Mechanics;  and  MTH  1230,  Linear 
Algebra. 

Quarter  7  MIM  1356,  Strength  of  Materials  2;  MIM  1360,  Dynamics;  MIM  1370,  Heat 

Transfer;  and  MIM  1380,  Tliermodynamics  2. 

Quaiter  8  MIM  1400,  Mechanical  Engineering  Computation  and  Interpretation;  MIM  1445, 

Materials  Processing  or  ECE  1171,  Electrical  Engineering  1;  MIM  1450, 
Mechanical  Design;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quaiter  9  MIM  1440,  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Materials  or  ECE  1 171,  Electrical  Engineering 

1;  MIM  1455,  Mechanical  Vibrations;  MIM  1475,  Thermal  Design;  and  one  social 
science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  10  MM  1501,  Design  Project  1;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social  science 

elective. 

Quarter  11  MM  1502,  Design  Project  2;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social  science/ 

humanities  elective. 


Part-Time  Evening 
Engineering 


Part-Time  Evening 
Curriculum  for 
Bachelor  of  Science 


Part-Time  Evening 
Curriculum  for  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Civil  and 
Environmental 
Engineering 


The  Part-Time  Engineering  Program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  who  must 
combine  fuU-time  work  responsibilities  with  part-time  evening  study.  This  six-year,  part-time 
evening  curriculum  leads  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  civil  and  environmental,  electrical, 
or  mechanical  engineering.  Adniissions  and  course  requirements  are  identical  to  the  full-time, 
five-year  cooperative  degree  progranis.  For  an  application  and  more  information  contact 
220  Snell,  373-2185.  The  progran\  coordinator  is  Caryn  Vigoda,  MEd. 

All  programs  follow  the  SEime  curriculum  for  years  one  and  two. 

First  Year  Fall  Quarter  GE  1101,  Problem  Solving  and  Computation  and  MTH  1123, 

Calculus  1. 

Winter  Quarter       CHM  1131,  Chemistry  1;  GE  1102,  Problem  Solving  viath 
Application  Software;  and  MTH  1124,  Calculus  2. 

Spring  Quarter        CHM  1 132,  Chemistry  2  and  MTH  1 125,  Calculus  3. 

Second  Year  Fall  Quarter  MTH  1223,  Calculus  4;  PHY  1221,  Physics  1;  and  PHY  1521, 

Physics  1  Lab. 

Winter  Quarter       MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1;  and 
PHY  1222,  Physics  2. 

Spring  Quarter        GE  1103,  Engineering  Design;  PHY  1223,  Physics  3;  and  PHY 
1523,  Physics  3  Lab. 

Tliird  Yeai-  Fall  Quarter  CIV  1210,  Structural  Mechanics  1;  and  CIV  1620,  Engineering 

Measurements  or  CIV  1340,  Environmental  Engineering  1. 

Winter  Quarter       CFV  121 1,  Structural  Mechanics  2;  MM  1366,  Dynamics  for 
Civil  Engineers  or  CIV  1510,  Materials;  and  CIV  1511, 
Materials  Laboratory. 

Spring  Quarter        CIV  1220,  Structural  Analysis  1;  CIV  1410,  Soil  Mechanics; 
and  CrV  1411,  Soil  Mechanics  Laboratory  or  CIV  1640, 
Applied  Probability  Theory  for  Civil  Engineers. 

Fourth  Yeai-  Fall  Quarter  CIV  1310,  Fluid  Mechanics;  CIV  1340,  Environmental 

Engineering  1  or  CIV  1620,  Engineering  Measurements. 
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Environmental 
Concentration 


Fiftiiand 
Sixtli  Years 


Structural 
Concentration 


Fifth  and 
Sixth  Years 


Part-Time  Evening 
Curriculum  for  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering 


Third  Year 


Fourth  Year 


Fifth  Year 


Sixth  Year 


Winter  Quarter       MIM  1366,  Dynamics  for  CivU  Engineers  or  CW  1510, 

Materials;  CIV  1511,  Materials  Laboratoiy;  and  _AiTH  1230, 
Linear  Algebra 

Spring  Quarter  CW  1240,  Concrete  Design  1;  CIV  1640,  Applied  Probability 
Theory  for  Civil  Engineers  or  CIV  1410,  Soil  Mechanics  and 
CIV  1411,  Soil  Mechanics  Lab. 

CIV  1222,  Structural  Analysis  2;  CIV  1226,  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  Lab- 
oratory; CW  1241,  Concrete  Design  2;  CW  1250,  Steel  Design  1;  CW  1320, 
Hydraulic  Engineering;  CW  1341,  Environmental  Engineering  2;  CW  1350, 
Enviroiunental  and  Hydraulics  Design  Laboratory;  CW  1395,  Enviromuental 
Design  Projects;  CW  3636,  Transportation  Engineering;  CW  3642,  Transportation 
Planning;  MIM  1215,  Engineering  Economy;  MIM  1270,  Thermodynamics;  and  a 
general  elective. 

CW  1222,  Structural  Analysis  2;  CW  1226,  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  Lab- 
oratory; CW  1241,  Concrete  Design  2;  CW  1250,  Steel  Design  1;  CW  1295, 
Structural  Design  Project;  CW  1320,  Hydraulic  Engineering;  CW  1341, 
Envirorunental  Engineering  2;  CW  3636,  Transportation  Engineering;  CW  3642, 
Transportation  Planning;  MIM  1215,  Engineering  Economy;  MIM  1270, 
Thermodynamics;  ECE  1171,  Electrical  Engineering  1;  and  a  general  elective. 

Sununer  Quarters   During  the  summer  quarters  students  ai'e  expected  to  take 

ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  Enghsh 
2;  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics;  ENG  1125, 
Technical  Writing;  four  adviser-approved  social  science/ 
humanities  electives;  and  CW  1665,  Professional  Issues  in 
CivU  Engineering. 


Fall  Quarter 
Winter  Quarter 
Spring  Quarter 
Fall  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter 
Spring  Quarter 
Fall  Quarter 
Winter  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter 
Fall  Quarter 
Winter  Quarter 
Spring  Quarter 
Summer  Quarters 


ECE  1240,  Introduction  to  Electrical  Engineering  Lab; 

ECE  1381,  Computer  Engmeering  1;  and  PHY  1224,  Physics  4. 

ECE  1215,  Circuits  1  and  ECE  1241,  Cncuits  Lab;  and  MIM 
1245,  Materials  Science. 

ECE  1246,  Circuits  2;  ECE  1341,  Electi-onics  1  and  ECE  1242, 
Electronics  Lab  1. 

ECE  1342,  Electronics  2  and  ECE  1243,  Electronics  Lab  2; 
ECE  1382,  Computer  Engineering  2  and  ECE  1229,  Digital 
Systems  Lab. 

ECE  1332,  Linear  Systems  1;  and  MIM  1364,  Mechanics  for 
Electrical  Engineers  or  MIM  1270,  Themwdynamics. 

ECE  1333,  Linear  Systems  2  and  ECE  1226,  Discrete  Systems 
Lab;  and  MTH  1384,  ProbabiUty. 

ECE  1363,  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory  1;  and  one  technical 
elective  Qevel  1). 

ECE  1364,  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory  2  and  ECE  1227, 
Electromagnetic  Fields  Lab;  and  one  technical  elective 
(level  1). 

ECE  1355,  Communication  Systems  1;  and  one  technical 
elective  (level  1). 

One  technical  elective  (level  1  or  2);  and  one  technical 
elective  (level  2). 

ECE  1501,  Capstone  Design  1;  one  technical  elective  Qevel  1 
or  2);  and  one  technical  elective  (level  2). 

ECE  1502,  Capstone  Design  2;  and  one  technical  elective 
(level  2). 

During  the  summer  quarters  students  are  expected  to  take 
ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2; 
five  adviser-approved  social  science/humanities  electives; 
and  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 
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Concentration 


Part-Time  Evening 
Curriculum  for  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering 


Required  technical  electives:  ECE  1383,  Computer 
Engineering  3  (level  1)  and  ECE  1238,  Microprocessor 
Laboratory;  ECE  1384,  Computer  Engineering  4  Qevel  2);  and 
ECE  1351,  Topics  in  IC  Design  and  ECE  1230,  VLSI  Design 
Lab  Gevel  2). 

Third  Year  Fall  Quarter  MM  1250,  Engineering  Mechanics  and  MIM  1280, 

Thermodynamics  1 

Winter  Quarter       MIM  1300,  Measurement  and  Analysis;  MTH  1230,  Linear 
Algebra;  and  ENG  1340,  Writing  Workshop. 

Spring  Quarter        MIM  1360,  Dynamics  and  MM  1380,  Thermodynamics  2. 

Fourth  Year  Fall  Quarter  MM  1355,  Strength  of  Materials  1  and  MM  1375,  Fluid 

Mechanics. 

Winter  Quarter       MM  1356,  Strength  of  Materials  2  and  MM  1370,  Heat 
Transfer. 

Spring  Quarter        MM  1212,  Probabilistic  Analysis  for  Engineers  and  MM 
1240,  Materials  Science. 

Fifth  Year  Fall  Quarter  MM  1400,  Mechanical  Engineering  Computation  and 

Interpretation  and  MM  1450,  Mechanical  Design. 

Winter  Quarter       MM  1475,  Thermal  Design  and  MM  1501,  Design  Project  1. 

Spring  Quarter        MM  1502,  Design  Project  2  and  one  materials  elective. 

Summer  Quarter     An  additional  MM  technical  elective  is  required  in  the  sum- 
mer following  the  fifth  year. 

Sixth  Year  Fall  Quarter  ECE  1171,  Electrical  Engineering  1  and  one  technical  elective. 

Winter  Quarter       MM  1215,  Engineering  Economy;  and  one  technical  elective. 

Spring  Quarter        MM  1455,  Mechanical  Vibrations  and  one  technical  elective. 

Summer  Quarters   During  the  summer  quarters  students  are  expected  to  take 

ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2; 
ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  or  ECN  1116, 
Principles  of  Microeconomics;  and  four  adviser-approved 
social  science/humanities  electives. 
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School  of  Engineering  Technology 


Part-Time  Evening  and 
Weekend  Programs 


C.  W.  P.  Finn,  PhD,  Director 

Roy  Dalsheim,  MEd,  Assistant  Director 

Rasma  Galins,  Assistant  Director 


Professor 

Samuel  Fine,  MD 
Electncal  Engineering 
Technology 


Associate  Professors 

William  E.  Cole,  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Technology 
David  S.  Goldman,  MS,  PE 

Computer  Technology 
Eric  W.  Hansberry,  MS 

Design  Graphics 
George  F.  Kent,  MS,  MBA,  PE 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Technology 


Associate  Academic 
Specialist 

Leonard  F.  Dow,  MS 
Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

Lecturer 

Jerome  Tapper,  BS,  PE 
Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

Joel  R.  Weinstein,  BS 
Computer  Technology 


The  programs  in  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology  concentrate  on  the  applications  of  technology 
and  emphasize  the  rational  processes  involved  in  converting  theories  and  ideas  into  practical  tech- 
niques, procedures,  and  products.  Fundamentals  are  related  to  current  practice,  providing  a  supportive 
"why"  for  the  practical  "how."  The  study  of  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  helps  students  gain  a 
balanced,  well-rounded  education. 

Engineering  technologists  work  with  professional  engineers,  scientists,  medical  doctors,  super- 
visors, and  craftspersons  to  develop  techniques  for  converting  scientific  knowledge  and  craftsman- 
ship into  products.  The  curriculum  helps  students  understand  the  scientific  principles  that  govern 
current  technology;  apply  technology  to  problem  solving;  conummicate  effectively  the  important 
implications  of  technological  advances;  and  acquire  the  motivation  for  continued  development  of 
technical  skills. 

The  school  offers  five-year  cooperative  education  programs  in  mechanical  engineering  technology, 
electrical  engineering  technology,  and  computer  technology — aU  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Engineering  Technology.  A  firm  choice  of  m^or  may  be  delayed  until  the  spring  quar- 
ter of  the  freshman  year. 

For  transfer  students,  the  school  offers  a  three-year  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  with  a 
major  in  aerospace  maintenance  engmeering  technology. 

The  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  technology  baccalaureate  day  programs  and  the  part- 
time  baccalaureate  programs  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  technology  are  accredited  by 
the  Technology  Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Tech- 
nology (TAC/ABET).  The  part-tune  program  leading  to  an  Associate  of  Science  in  engmeering 
degree  with  majors  in  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  technology  are  also  accredited  by 
TAC/ABET. 

The  part-time  programs  include  courses  and  degree  programs  leading  to  the  Associate  in 
Engineering  (AE),  the  Associate  in  Science  (AS),  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 
Technology  (BSET).  The  AE  degree  may  be  earned  in  computer  technology  and  in  environmental, 
structural,  survey  and  highway,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  technology.  The  AS  degree 
may  be  earned  in  telecommunications. 

Students  may  also  earn  the  BSET  in  computer  technology,  mechanical,  electricsil,  or  manufactur- 
ing engineering  technology.  A  degree  in  aerospace  maintenance  engineering  technology  is  available 
for  transfer  students  who  have  completed  an  airframe  and  power  plant  curriculum. 

For  more  information  on  part-time  programs,  contact  Northeastern  University,  School  of 
Engineering  Technology,  120  SneU  Engineering  Center,  Boston,  MA  02115;  or  call  617-373-2500 
(voice),  617-373-8526  (TTY),  or  617-373-2501  (FAX). 
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Class  £,n  trance 
Requii-eincutb 


Tlie  nunimum  overall  quality-point  averages  listed  are  required  for  students  to  advance  to  the  next 
ranl<  and  to  graduate. 


Graduation  Requirement 


Minor  in  Computer 
Techuologj' 


Minor  in  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology 


Minor  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technology 


Sophomore 

Middler 

Junior 

Senior 

To  graduate 


1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
2.0 
2.0 


A  cumulative  quality-point  average  of  2.0  or  better  in  msuor  courses  is  required  for  graduation. 
Students  are  expected  to  carry  the  normal  prescribed  curriculum  for  the  program.  Details  on  criteria 
for  academic  probation  and  suspension  are  available  at  120  Snell  Engineering  Center. 

Students  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  are  not  eligible  to  receive  the  degree  until  they 
have  completed  at  least  one  academic  year  at  Northeastern  immediately  preceding  their  graduation. 

For  more  information  about  programs  aind  requirements,  refer  to  the  School  of  Engineering 
Technology  bulletin,  available  at  120  SneU  Engineering  Center. 

To  qualify  for  a  minor  in  computer  technology,  the  student  must  complete  the  following  six  courses 
and  one  laboratory.  A  student  does  not  have  to  be  erurolled  in  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology 
to  declare  the  minor,  but  the  student  must  meet  the  published  prerequisites  for  all  courses. 

The  required  courses  are:  CT  1311,  "C"  Language;  CT  1330,  Data  Structures;  CT  1345,  Assembly 
Language;  CT  1340,  Software  Engineering;  CT  1381,  Operating  Systems;  CT  1393,  UNIX. 

To  qualify  for  a  minor  in  electrical  engineering  technology,  the  student  must  complete  the  following 
five  courses  and  three  laboratories.  A  student  does  not  have  to  be  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Engineering  Technology  to  declsire  the  minor,  but  the  student  must  meet  the  published  prerequisites 
for  all  courses. 

Tlie  required  courses  are:  EET  1151,  Circuit  Analysis  1;  EET  1152,  Circuit  Analysis  2;  EET  1324, 
Cii-cuit  Lab  1;  EET  1325,  Circuit  Lab  2;  EET  1311,  Digital  Electronics  1;  EET  1312,  Analog 
Electronics  1;  EET  1323,  Electronics  Lab;  EET  1330,  Energy  Conversion;  or  EET  1377,  Control 
Engineering  1. 

To  quality  for  a  minor  in  mechanical  engineering  technology,  the  student  must  complete  the  follow- 
ing six  courses  and  two  laboratories.  A  student  does  not  have  to  be  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Engineering  Technology  to  declare  the  minor,  but  the  student  must  meet  the  pubUshed  prerequisites 
for  all  courses. 

The  required  courses  are:  MET  1301,  Mechanics  A;  MET  1302,  Mechanics  B;  MET  1314,  Stress 
Analysis  A;  MET  1370,  Fluid  Mechanics  A;  MET  1388,  Measurements  and  Analysis;  MET  1340, 
Thermodynamics  A;  MET  1380,  Materials  A;  MET  1391,  Tech  Lab  A. 

To  obtain  credit  for  a  minor  in  engineering  technology,  students  must  file  a  petition  form  with  the 
School  of  Engineering  Technology  in  120  SneU  Engineering  Center.  Interested  students  should  con- 
fer with  an  adviser  as  soon  as  possible.  Advisers  are  Director  C.  W.  P.  Finn  and  Mr.  Roy  Dalsheim, 
120  Snell,  617-373-2500. 


Aerospace  Maintenance 
Engineering  Technology 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


For  transfer  students  the  school  offers  a  three-year  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Technology 
degree  vnth  a  m^or  in  aerospace  maintenance  engineering  technology.  This  program,  designed  in 
coryunction  with  East  Coast  Aero  Technical  School  or  Embry  Riddle,  is  for  students  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  a  program  in  aircraft  and  power-plant  mechanics  or  similar  technician  programs. 

To  enter  the  program,  students  must  pass  college  algebra,  precalculus,  calculus  1,  and  chemistry. 
During  their  three  years  of  study,  students  participate  in  the  cooperative  education  progrjun. 

These  students  have  in  their  possession  various  federal  licenses  and  quality  for  exceptional  coop- 
erative education  experiences  with  a  number  of  aerospace  firms  involved  with  national  defense  and 
space  exploration.  They  are  especially  sought  after  by  co-op  employers  dealing  with  airframe 
integrity  and  power  plant  configuration. 

Graduates  of  this  program  are  prepzired  to  pursue  technical,  support,  or  management  positions  in 
the  aircraft  industry.  They  may  also  become  members  of  engineering  teams  in  spacecraft  or  aircraft 
component  manufacturing.  Other  graduates  of  the  program  may  assume  design/applications  posi- 
tions in  either  civilian  or  military  aerospace  markets. 

Quarter  1  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  ENG  1 1 10,  Freshman  English  1;  GET 

1105,  Computer  AppUcations  for  Tech;  and  MTH  1194,  Calculus  2. 

Quarter  2  ENG  1111,  Freshman  EngUsh  2;  GET  1 170,  Engineering  Graphics  1;  PHY  1 191, 

Physics  for  BSET  1;  PHY  1196,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1;  and  one  Uberal  arts 
elective. 
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Quarter  3  CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Communications;  GET  1171,  Engineering  Graphics  2; 

MTH  1195,  Calculus  3;  PHY  1192,  Physics  for  BSET  2;  and  PHY  1197,  Physics 
BSET  Laboratory  2. 

Quarter  4  EET  1320,  Electricity  and  Electronics  1;  GET  1104,  Introduction  to  Product 

Design;  MET  1301,  Mechanics  A;  PHY  1198,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  3;  and  one 
liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  5  MET  1302,  Mechanics  B;  MET  1314,  Stress  Analysis  A;  MET  1373,  Fluid 

Mechanics;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  6  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing;  MET  1340,  Thermodynamics  A;  MET  1380, 

Mechanical  A;  and  MET  1388,  Measurement  and  Analysis. 

Quarter  7  MET  1333,  Design  Lab;  MET  1381,  Mechanical  Design  B;  one  technical  elective; 

and  two  liberal  arts  electives. 


Computer  Technology 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Leonard  F.  Dow,  MS,  Coordinator  for  Computer  Technology 

Computer  technology's  major  functions  include  programming  the  computer  for  engineering,  scien- 
tific, and  business  applications;  designing,  engineering,  and  testing  computers;  and  interfacing  com- 
puters with  various  types  of  equipment  to  enhance  automation. 

The  computer  technology  program  provides  degree  candidates  with  both  academic  and  technical 
learning  experience  relevant  to  the  hardware  and  software  systems  currently  used  in  industry. 
Students  also  choose  technical  electives  in  their  area  of  interest.  High-level  theory  courses  enable 
students  to  continue  their  educational  and  professional  development  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
level.  Some  students  go  on  to  pursue  master's  degrees  in  either  business  administration  or  informa- 
tion systems. 

A  typical  sophomore's  cooperative  education  responsibDities  might  include  setting  up  and  config- 
uring various  computer  platforms,  installing  software  packages,  providing  phone  support  for  techni- 
cal inquiries,  and  performing  elementary  network  troubleshooting  and  some  software  research. 
Other  typical  positions  explore  the  various  aspects  of  manufacturing  processes,  including  assembly 
and  quality  assurance. 

As  seniors,  typical  students  have  progressed  to  more  sophisticated  and  challenging  assigrmients. 
They  may  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  entire  softwai-e  appUcations  as  well  as  the 
databases  for  these  programs,  or  they  may  be  asked  to  convert  old  versions  of  application  scripts 
to  conform  to  new  coding  principles.  Other  assignments  may  include  providing  advanced  technical 
software  and  hardware  support  for  end  users  both  on  and  off  site. 

Graduates  of  this  programi  are  equipped  to  play  important  roles  on  engineering  support  teams 
that  implement  engineering  design  projects.  They  also  work  closely  with  engineers  as  members  of 
research  and  production  teams. 

Quarter  I  ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1;  GET  1102,  Introduction  to  Engineering 

Teclmology;  GET  1105,  Computers  Applications  for  Tech;  and  MTH  1191, 
College  Algebra. 

Quarter  2  ENG  1111,  Freshman  EngUsh  2;  GET  1103,  Fresliman  Seminar;  GET  1170, 

Engineering  Graphics  1;  MTH  1192,  Pre-Calculus;  PHY  1191,  Physics  for  BSET  1; 
and  PHY  1196,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1 . 

Quarter  3  CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Communications;  GET  1171,  Engineering  Graphics  2; 

MTH  1193,  Calculus  1;  PHY  1192,  Physics  2;  and  PHY  1197,  Physics  BSET 
Laboratory  2. 

Quarter  4  CT  1 150,  Computer  Organization;  GET  1 100,  Computer  Programming  for 

Engineering  Technology;  MTH  1194,  Calculus  2;  PHY  1193,  Physics  for  BSET  3; 
and  PHY  1198,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  3. 

Quarter  5  CT  1311,  Programming  with  C++  Language;  ECN  1115,  Principles  of 

Macroeconomics;  EET  1151,  Circuit  Analysis  1;  and  MTH  1195,  Calculus  3. 

Quarter  6  CT  1330,  Data  Structures;  CT  1335,  Numerical  Methods;  EET  1152,  Circuit 

Analysis  2;  and  EET  1311,  Digital  Electronics  1. 

Quarter  7  CT  1340,  Software  Engineering  Design;  CT  1381,  Operating  Systems;  ENG  1125, 

Technical  Writing;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  8  CT  1345,  Assembly  Language;  CT  1346,  Assembly  Language  Lab;  CT  1374, 

Introduction  to  CPU  Hardware;  CT  1380,  Data  Communications;  and  one  liberal 
arts  elective. 
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Quarter  9 

Quarter  10 
Quarter  11 


Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


CT  1355,  Microprocessor  Peripheral  Hardware;  CT  1369,  Computer  Logic; 

CT  1370,  Computer  Laboratory  1;  CT  1375,  CPU  Architecture;  and  CT  1480,  Local 

Area  Networks  1. 

CT  1356,  Complex  Peripheral  Hardware;  CT  1360,  Industry  Software;  CT  1371, 
Computer  Laboratory  2;  one  technicjil  elective;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

CT  1351,  Advanced  Computer  Organization;  CT  1365,  Industry  Hardware; 
CT  1372,  Computer  Laboratory  3;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  liberal  arts 
elective. 


Leonard  F.  Dow,  MS,  Coordinator  for  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

The  focus  of  electrical  engineering  technology  is  the  design  and  operation  of  equipment  and  systems 
related  to  power,  communications,  data  processing,  and  electrical  control.  Its  m^or  functions 
include  generating,  transmitting,  and  distributing  electrical  energy  for  light  and  power  purposes; 
developing  and  producing  equipment  for  telephone,  radio,  television,  radar,  and  communication; 
designing  and  constructing  data-processing  systems  and  analog  or  digital  computers;  and  applying 
electrical  and  electronic  devices  in  the  control  of  processes  and  manufacturing. 

The  program  in  electrical  engineering  technology  offers  theory  courses  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
technology  spectrum,  and  students  may  take  technical  electives  in  areas  that  interest  them. 

A  sophomore  may  be  given  the  cooperative  education  assignment  of  creating  and  editing  electri- 
cal blueprints,  doing  sheD  drawings,  or  providing  ductwork  drawings  along  with  the  appropriate 
heat  loading  calculations  for  companies  engaged  in  electrical  construction.  Other  entry  positions 
include  assembly,  bread  boai'ding,  inspection,  and  quality  assurance. 

Seniors  typically  have  progressed  to  positions  of  much  greater  responsibility,  such  as  installing 
and  maintaining  computer  network  systems,  maintaining  on-line  base  maps  for  public  utility  sys- 
tems, and  coordinating  architectural  and  electrical  plans  with  construction  companies  and  suppU- 
ers.  Students  have  also  had  co-op  positions  in  consulting  engineering  firms  as  analysts,  telemar- 
keters in  sales  engineering,  and  environmental  safety  compliance  officers. 

Quarter  1  ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1;  GET  1102,  fotroduction  to  Engineering 

Technology;  GET  1105,  Computer  AppUcations  for  Tech;  and  MTH  1191,  College 
Algebra. 

Quarter  2  ENG  1111,  Freshman  EngUsh  2;  GET  1 103,  Freshman  Seminar;  GET  1 1 70, 

Engineering  Graphics  1;  MTH  1192,  Pre-Calculus;  PHY  1191,  Physics  for  BSET  1; 
and  PHY  1196,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1. 

Quarter  3  CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Communications;  GET  1171,  Engineering  Graphics  2; 

MTH  1193,  Calculus  1;  PHY  1192,  Physics  for  BSET  2;  and  PHY  1197,  Physics 
BSET  Laboratory  2. 

Quarter  4  EET  1151,  Circuit  Analysis  1;  GET  1100,  Computer  Programming  for  Engineering 

Technology;  MTH  1194,  Calculus  2;  PHY  1193,  Physics  for  BSET  3;  and 
PHY  1198,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  3. 

Quarter  5  EET  1152,  Circuit  Analysis  2;  EET  1324,  Circuits  Laboratory  1;  MET  1319, 

Mechanics;  MTH  1195,  Calculus  3;  and  one  Uberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  6  EET  1311,  Electronics  1;  EET  1353,  Circuit  Analysis  3;  EET  1312,  Analog 

Electronics  1;  EET  1325,  Circuit  Laboratory  2;  and  EET  1360,  Engineering 
Analysis. 

Quarter  7  EET  1313,  Analog  Electronics  2;  EET  1314,  Digital  Electronics  2;  EET  1323, 

Electronics  Lab;  EET  1354,  Circuit  Analysis  4;  and  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Quarter  8  EET  1310,  Electrical  Measurements;  EET  1327,  Advanced  Electronics  Lab  1;  EET 

1330,  Energy  Conversion;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  9  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  EET  1328,  Advanced  Electronics 

Lab  2;  EET  1337,  Distributed  Systems;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  Uberal  arts 
elective. 

Quarter  10  EET  1370,  Digital  Computers  1;  EET  1377,  Control  Engineering  1;  one  technical 

elective;  and  one  Uberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  11  EET  1329,  Advanced  Electronics  Laboratory  3;  EET  1371,  Digital  Computers  2; 

EET  1378,  Control  Engineering  2;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 
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Mechanical  Engineering 
Technoiogy 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


George  F.  Kent,  MS,  PE,  Coordinator  for  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

As  a  technical  field  that  deals  with  the  use  of  machinery  to  harness  power  resources  and  perform 
useful  work,  mechanical  engineering  teclmology  focuses  on  static  forces,  motion,  and  the  kinetics 
of  devices  activated  by  hydraulic,  electrical,  mechanicEil,  or  thermodynamic  forces. 

Mechanical  engineering  technologists  design  and  install  machinery  ranging  from  pocket  watches 
to  the  largest  energy-producing  facilities.  They  help  develop  and  produce  engines  and  transport 
equipment  such  as  automobiles,  aircraft,  ships,  and  railway  cars.  They  also  help  construct  and  oper- 
ate furnaces,  boilers,  and  heating  and  air-conditioning  equipment. 

Students  in  mechanical  engineering  technology  apply  the  principles  of  science  and  mathematics 
to  their  chosen  fields  and  convert  theories  into  practical  techniques  and  processes.  They  learn  how 
to  communicate  technical  information  effectively  so  they  may  become  integral  members  of  an 
engineer-technologist-technician  design  and  operations  team. 

Sophomore  mechanical  engineering  technology  majors  generally  are  referred  to  cooperative  edu- 
cation positions  such  as  technicians  in  facility  or  plant  engineering  departments,  quality  assui-ance 
positions  in  light  and  heavy  manufacturing,  and  prototype  development  and  design  teams.  A  sopho- 
more often  wiO  be  given  the  responsibility  of  drawing  mechanical  designs  and  blueprints  using  vari- 
ous CAD  software. 

As  seniors,  these  students  have  progressed  to  highly  responsible  positions  in  manufactming  and 
production,  such  as  design  and  test  technicians  and  field  service  engineers. 

Quarter  1  ENG  1110,  Freshman  English  1;  GET  1102,  Introduction  to  Engineering 

Technology;  GET  1105,  Computer  Applications  for  Tech;  and  MTH  1191, 
College  Algebra. 

Quarter  2  ENG  1111,  Freshman  English  2;  GET  1103,  Freshman  Seminar;  GET  1170, 

Engineering  Graphics  1;  MTH  1192,  Pre-Calculus;  PHY  1191,  Physics  for  BSET  1; 
and  PHY  1996,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1. 

Quarter  3  CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Communications;  GET  1171,  Engineering  Grapiucs  2; 

MTH  1193,  Calculus  1;  PHY  1192,  Physics  for  BSET  2;  and  PHY  1997,  Physics 
BSET  Laboratory  2. 

Quarter  4  EET  1320,  Electricity  and  Electronics;  GET  1104,  Introduction  to  Product 

Design;  MET  1301,  Mechanics  A;  MTH  1194,  Calculus  2;  and  PHY  1198,  Physics 
BSET  Laboratory  3. 

Quarter  5  CHM  1 130,  Fundamentals  of  Chemistry;  CHM  1 138,  General  Chemistry  Lab; 

MET  1302,  Mechanics  B;  MET  1380,  Materials  A;  and  MTH  1195,  Calculus  3. 

Quarter  6  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing;  MET  1314,  Stress  Analysis  A;  MET  1340, 

Thermodynamics  A;  and  MET  1388,  Measurement  and  Analysis. 

Quarter  7  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroecononucs;  GET  1200,  Visual  Basics;  MET  1303, 

Mechanics  C;  MET  1315,  Stress  Analysis  B;  and  MET  1391,  Technology 
Laboratory  A. 

Quarter  8  MET  1341,  Thermodynamics  B;  MET  1393,  Technology  Laboratory  C;  MET  1396, 

Machine  Shop;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  9  GET  1356,  Engineering  Economy;  MET  1373,  Fluid  Mechanics;  MET  1392, 

Technology  Laboratory  B;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  10  MET  1330,  Mechanical  Design  A;  MET  1343,  Heat  Transfer;  one  technical  elec- 

tive; and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  11  MET  1331,  Mechanical  Design  B;  MET  1333,  Design  Lab;  one  liberal  arts  elective; 

and  one  open  elective. 
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College  of  Nursing 


EUeen  H.  Zungolo,  MEd,  EdD,  RN,  Dean 

Carole  A.  Shea,  MS,  PhD,  RN,  CS,  FAAN,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  Graduate  School 

Janet  A.  Carroll,  MS,  RN,  Assistant  Dean  of  Administration 

Cliristine  Letzeiser,  MS,  RN,  Assistant  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 


Associate  Professors 

Jane  F.  Aroian,  MSN,  EdD,  RN 

Olivia  M.  Breton,  MEd,  RN 

Margery  M.  Chisholm,  MS,  EdD,  RN,  CS 

Mary  Anne  Gauthier,  MSN,  EdD,  RN 

Patricia  J.  HoUen,  MS,  PhD,  RN 

Dorett  Hope,  MSEd,  EdD 

Elizabeth  M.  Howard,  MS,  PhD,  RN,  ANP 

M.  Marcia  Lynch,  MSN,  DNSc,  RN 

Geraldine  A.  Medici,  MS,  RN 

Patricia  Maguire  Meservey,  MS,  PhD,  RN 

Carol  A.  Patsdaughter,  MSN,  PhD,  RN 

Susan  J.  Roberts,  MS,  DNSc,  RN,  ANP 

Mary  Suzanne  Tarmina,  MS,  PhD,  RN,  FNP 

Mary  E,  WUcox,  MS,  RN 

M.  Delaine  WilUamson,  MS,  MPH,  RD 

Rachel  Zachariah,  DNSc,  MS,  RN 


Assistant  Professors 

Anne  Bateman,  MSN,  PhD,  RN 
Michelle  Beauchesne,  MS,  DNSc,  RN,  PNP 
Rosanna  DeMarco,  MS,  PhD,  RN 
Carol  Glod,  MS,  PhD,  RN,  CS 
Cecilia  G.  Grindel,  MSN,  PhD,  RN 
Bai-bara  KeUey,  MS,  MPS,  EdD,  RN,  PNP 
Margaret  A.  Mahoney,  MS,  PhD,  RN 
Peggy  Matteson,  MS,  PhD,  RN 
Kathleen  Miller,  MS,  EdD,  AN,  ANP 
Abraham  N.  Ndiwane,  MS,  EdD,  RN 
Pamela  Whitting,  MS,  RN 

Lecturers 

Carolyn  O'Brien,  MS,  RN,  ANP 
Frank  R.  PaHn,  MSN,  RN,  PNP 


The  College  of  Nursing  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  program  designed  to  prepare  students  to 
become  professional  nurses  for  practice  in  a  variety  of  health-care  settings,  such  as  hospitals,  com- 
munity health  centers,  schools,  and  homes.  The  college  aims  to  provide  aU  students — including 
those  with  diverse  backgrounds  and  changing  career  goals — with  a  broad-based  education  which 
wiU  foster  ongoing  personal  and  professional  growth. 

Nursmg  is  both  a  science-based  process  and  a  caring  art.  The  curriculimi  offers  mstruction  in  the 
sciences  with  opportunities  in  the  humanities.  Since  nursing  practice  focuses  on  promoting,  pre- 
serving, and  restoring  the  health  and  well-being  of  individuals,  families,  groups,  and  communities 
across  the  life  span,  the  curriculum  emphasizes  a  community-based  primary  care  approach,  which 
starts  in  the  freshman  year  and  biulds  throughout  the  program.  This  approach  requires  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes  related  to  health  care  that  are  comprehensive,  culturally  sensitive,  continuous, 
effective,  compassionate,  and  collaborative.  Because  the  vast  majority  of  people's  Uves  are  spent  in 
the  community,  a  significant  part  of  the  clinical  program  takes  place  in  the  conmiunity  where  people 
live,  work,  eat,  rest,  play,  vote,  jind  pray.  Recognizing  the  equally  important  need  to  prepare  nurses 
to  care  for  Ul  cUents  in  institutions,  the  program  provides  ample  opportunities  for  nursing  practice 
in  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers,  and  long-term  care  facilities.  The  curriculum  is  capped  by 
courses  that  enable  students  to  put  leadersiiip  and  management  skills  into  action,  and  to  synthesize 
the  complete  role  of  the  professional  nurse  in  a  clinical  practicum. 

In  addition  to  completing  academic  coursework,  students  must  meet  the  cooperative  education 
requirement,  wliich  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  integrate  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  nursing  in 
selected  settings.  Tlirough  more  than  seventy  community  and  institutional  health-care  agencies  in 
Greater  Boston,  and  across  the  country,  students  gain  experience  in  providing  niu'sing  care  to  a  vari- 
ety of  clients  and  famOies.  Students  learn  that  nurses  have  m^or  roles  in  wellness  and  health  pro- 
motion, acute  care,  and  long-term  care. 

The  baccalaureate  nursing  program  provides  the  educational  background  needed  for  graduate 
study  in  nursing  specialties.  Successful  completion  of  the  baccalaureate  program  allows  our  gradu- 
ates to  take  the  National  Council  Licensing  Examination  (NCLEX-RN)  to  become  registered  nurses. 

The  program  is  accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Registration  in  Nursing  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Accreditation  and  approval  indi- 
cate that  the  program  meets  educational  standards  for  faculty,  curriculum  design,  student  quality, 
and  overall  University  support.  The  college  subscribes  to  the  standards  estabUshed  by  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Nursing,  of  which  it  is  a  member. 
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Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Special  Requirements 


Graduation  Requirements 


Transfer  Student  Track 


RN  to  BSN  Option 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


The  requirements  listed  are  for  the  Class  of  1996  and  beyond.  Students  completing  the  nursing  pro- 
gram prior  to  1996  were  strongly  encouraged  to  meet  these  academic  standards.  The  minimum  over- 
all quality-point  averages  (QPA)  listed  are  required  at  year's  end  for  students  to  advance  to  the  next 
level  or  to  graduate. 


Freshman 

Sophomore 

Middler 

Junior 

Senior 

To  graduate 


1.6 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


These  averages  reflect  the  minimum  requirements  for  advancement;  the  faculty  of  the  college  highly 
recommends  that  students  achieve  higher  grades  in  order  to  avoid  academic  difficulties  as  they 
progress  through  the  program. 

In  addition,  a  grade  of  2.0  or  better  is  required  in  each  nursing  course.  During  the  first  year,  nursing 
students  must  achieve  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  BIO  1162,  BIO  1 163,  and  BIO  1164.  The  QPA  for  these 
science  courses  must  be  2.0  before  a  student  can  enter  the  sophomore  year.  Other  standards  for 
progress,  such  as  the  minimum  science  QPA  for  the  sophomore  year,  are  published  in  the  College  of 
Nursing  Undergraduate  Student  Handbook  available  at  211  Robinson  Hall. 

Prior  to  entering,  every  student  must  have  a  physical  examination,  including  a  rubella  titre  and 
immunization  for  measles,  mimips,  rubella,  and  tetanus.  Hepatitis  B,  PPD,  and  a  chicken  pox  titre 
are  required  prior  to  clinical  experience.  Each  year  thereafter,  the  student  must  receive  a  health 
clearance.  AH  students  must  carry  malpractice  insurance.  Arrangements  for  this  insurance  are  made 
by  the  University.  Students  in  the  College  of  Nursing  are  required  to  vs^ear  the  approved  school  uni- 
form in  some  clinical  laboratory  areas  during  academic  quarters.  A  modification  of  the  uniform  is 
worn  during  cooperative  education  work  experiences.  All  students  assigned  to  a  clinical  nursing 
course  must  be  certified  in  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  (CPR);  annual  recertification  is  required. 
Students  eru'olled  in  the  clinical  courses  must  have  access  to  a  car  to  travel  to  assigned  agencies. 

The  College  of  Nursing  reserves  the  right  to  amend  courses,  the  program,  aind  degree  requirements 
to  fulfill  its  responsibility  as  a  professional  program  leading  to  licensure.  The  faculty  has  designed  a 
curriculum  to  prepare  nursing  students  for  health  care  practice  that  addresses  common  goals  to 
improve  our  nation's  health.  Degree  candidates  must  complete  all  prescribed  courses,  a  minimum 
of  179  quarter  hours  of  credit.  An  overall  science  and  nursing  QPA  of  2.0,  with  a  C  in  aU  nursing 
courses  and  specified  minimal  grades  as  set  forth  in  the  policies  of  the  college  are  required.  Degree 
requirements  are  based  upon  the  year  of  graduation,  determined  by  the  date  of  entry  or  re-entry  into 
the  College  of  Nursing.  Degree  requirements  and  the  year  of  graduation  for  a  student  who  does  not 
make  academic  progress  for  more  than  two  quarters  wiU  be  subject  to  review  and  possible  change. 
Candidates  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Cooperative  Education  and  University 
residency  requirements. 

The  College  of  Nursing  welcomes  transfer  students  and  students  planning  a  career  change  who  have 
a  degree  in  another  field,  or  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  60  quarter  hours  of  transfer  credits 
that  are  appropriate  to  curriculum  requirements.  These  credits  must  include  two  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology courses  (with  labs)  and  one  chemistry  course  (with  lab)  and  reflect  a  minimum  overall  QPA 
of  2.5.  A  microbiology  course  (with  lab)  is  strongly  recommended.  Students  are  accepted  into  this 
track  for  the  fall  quarter  only.  Once  accepted,  the  transfer  student  follows  a  fixed  curriculum  plan 
that  includes  a  minimum  of  two  quarters  of  cooperative  education  experience.  Students  may  com- 
plete baccalaureate  program  requirements  in  approximately  two  years  and  six  months. 

The  college  accepts  registered  nurses  who  wish  to  complete  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Nursing  degree  into  the  part-time  University  College  evening  section.  The  length  of  the  program 
varies,  depending  on  the  individual's  previous  educationad  experience  and  ability  to  achieve 
advanced  placement  through  the  development  of  a  portfolio  to  validate  prior  learning.  The  RN  to 
BSN  curriculum  option  has  been  revised  to  reflect  the  need  for  community-based  primary  care 
learning  experiences  with  emphasis  on  management  and  leadership.  Students  entering  the  program 
in  fall  1997  wiU  participate  in  course  offerings  and  program  requirements  that  are  designed  to 
increase  flexibility  and  facUitate  learning  for  working  nurses. 

Quarter  1  ^  BIO  1162,  Integrated  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1652,  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  1  Lab;  ENG  1110,  Freshman  EngUsh  1;  MTH  1101,  AppUcations  of 
Algebra;  and  one  computer  elective. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1 163,  Integrated  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1653,  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  2  Lab;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  EngUsh  2;  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  1;  and  NUR  1110,  Nursing  Health  Assessment. 
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Electives 


Quarter  3  BIO  1164,  Integrated  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3;  BIO  1654,  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  3  Lab;  PSY  1271,  Social  Psychology;  NUR  1102,  Introduction  to 
Human  Nutrition;  NUR  1107,  Nursing  Process  and  Skills;  and  COP  1370, 
Introduction  to  Career  Management. 

Quarter  4  BIO  1 122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1 162,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  SOC  1 100, 

Introduction  to  Sociology;  and  NUR  1206,  Promoting  Healthy  Childbearing  and 
Childrearing. 

Quarter  5  CHM  1107,  General  Chemistry  for  Health  Professionals  2;  NUR  1202, 

Pathophysiological  Concepts  for  Clinical  Nursing;  and  NUR  1208,  Promoting 
Healthy  Adulthood  and  Aging. 

Quarter  6  NUR  1307,  Influences  of  Health  and  Disease;  NUR  1308,  Promoting  Health 

Restoration  in  Adults;  and  PCL  1306,  Pharmacodynamics  1. 

Quarter  7  ENG  1350,  Intermediate  Writing;  NUR  1306,  Promoting  Health  Restoration  in 

Children;  and  PCL  1307,  Pharmacodynamics  2. 

Quarter  8  NUR  1408,  Promoting  Mental  Health;  PHL  1 165,  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine; 

£md  SOC  1320  Introduction  to  Statistical  Analysis  1. 

Quarter  9  ECN  1130,  Medical  Economics;  NUR  1406,  Promoting  Healthy  Communities;  and 

NUR  1502,  Introduction  to  Research  in  Nursing. 

Quarter  10  NUR  1508,  Management  and  Leading  in  Nursing;  one  humanities  elective;  one 

general  elective;  and  one  history  elective. 

Quarter  11  NUR  1507,  Comprehensive  Nursing  Practicum;  and  two  general  electives. 

The  College  of  Nursing  offers  electives  that  enable  students  to  satisfy  their  personal  objectives. 
They  include  Independent  Study;  The  Nurse  Entrepreneur;  Wellness;  and  Women's  Health  Choices 
and  Decisions. 
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School  of  General  Studies 


Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Tuition  and  Fees 


Business  Track 


The  School  of  General  Studies  (SGS)  is  designed  for  students  who  need  help  in  strengthening  their 
basic  skills  while  they  take  the  required  freshman-year  coursework  in  English,  mathematics,  and 
social  sciences. 

The  program  carefully  monitors  student  participation  in  small  classes  that  are  based  on  suppor- 
tive group-learning  procedures.  The  program  also  provides  participants  with  help  in  clarifying  their 
academic  and  career  goals. 

Through  the  combination  of  a  carefully  prescribed  curriculum  and  the  attention  of  faculty  whose 
expertise  is  in  developmental  education,  students  follow  a  program  that  fits  their  individual  needs. 
These  same  faculty  teach  the  msyority  of  the  courses  taken  by  SGS  students,  provide  advice  and 
support,  and  participate  in  a  "House  Plan"  in  which  faculty  members  share  information  on  each  stu- 
dent's progress. 

The  program  not  only  helps  SGS  students  in  their  abiUty  to  do  college-level  work,  but  also  allows 
them  to  consider  several  different  areas  of  study  before  selecting  a  major.  Students  in  this  school 
are  considered  regular  degree  candidates  with  an  undeclared  m^or  and  can  enter  a  number  of 
msyors  in  the  University's  day  colleges  as  sophomores. 

ta  preparation  for  gaining  sophomore  status,  SGS  students  follow  one  of  four  curriculum  tracks: 
arts  and  sciences  or  undecided,  business,  criminal  justice,  and  health/science.  Students  may  change 
either  their  intended  major  or  curriculum  track  through  the  winter  quarter  of  the  freshman  year 
without  faUing  behind. 

Students  have  access  to  all  physical  education  facilities  and  co-curricular  programs,  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  make  extensive  use  of  the  SGS  Peer  Tutoring  Program,  the  Academic  Assistance 
Center,  and  the  math  and  writing  centers.  As  for  all  Northeastern  students,  the  Counseling  Center  is 
available  for  personal  and  academic  coimseling  as  well  as  for  vocational  testing  and  counseling. 

To  qualify  for  sophomore  status  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  CoUege  of  Business 
Administration,  and  the  CoUege  of  Criminal  Justice,  SGS  students  must  earn  a  quality-point  average 
of  2.0  or  higher  and  successfully  complete  a  minimum  of  forty-four  programmed  credits,  as  well  as 
required  courses.  The  College  of  Business  Administration  requires  students  to  earn  at  least  a  1.8  in 
the  four  core  courses;  ECN  4601,  ENG  4014,  MGT  4110,  and  MTH  4040. 

For  entrance  to  the  CoUege  of  Nursing,  CoUege  of  Computer  Science,  and  School  of  Engineering 
Technology,  students  complete  a  few  additional  science  requirements  during  the  freshman  year. 
The  Bouve  CoUege  of  Pharmacy  and  Hesilth  Sciences  offers  the  following  programs  to  students  who 
have  successfuUy  completed  the  appropriate  SGS  curriculum:  cardiopulmonary  sciences,  medical 
laboratory  science,  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology,  and  toxicology.  Students  may  also 
continue  their  degree  programs  in  University  College. 

SGS  students  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for  sophomore  status  in  their  intended  m^ors 
may  be  eUgible  to  return  as  "repeating"  or  "continuing"  freshmen  and  satisfy  specific  requirements 
to  complete  the  freshman  year  in  their  particular  program. 

Tuition  and  fees  for  the  School  of  General  Studies  are  the  same  as  for  students  in  the  fuU-time  day 
programs. 

Quarter  1  ED  4003,  Integrated  Language  SkiUs;  ENG  4013,  Fundamentals  of  EngUsh  1; 

HST  4110,  History  of  CivUization  A  or  ECN  4601,  Economics  1;  and  MTH  4010, 
Mathematical  PreUminaries  2.* 

Quarter  2  ED  4004,  Integrated  Language  SkiUs;  ENG  4014,  Fundamentals  of  English  2; 

HST  4110,  History  of  CiviUzation  A  or  MGT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business;  and 
MTH  4020,  Functions  and  Algebra.* 

Quarter  3  ED  4005,  Integrated  Language  SkiUs  Seminar;  ECN  4601,  Economics  1;  MGT  4110, 

Survey  of  Business  and  Management;  HST  4111,  History  of  CivUization  B;  MTH  4040, 
CoUege  Mathematics  for  Business*;  and  a  directed  elective  or  ENG  1111,  Fi'eshman 
English  2. 
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Arts  and  Sciences, 
Criminal  Justice,  or 
Undecided  Track 


Health  Sciences  Track 


Quarter  1  ED  4003,  Integrated  Language  Skills;  ENG  4013,  Fundamentals  of  English  1;  MTH 

4000,  Mathematical  PreUminaries  1*:  and  SOC  4010,  Principles  of  Sociology  1  or 
HST  4110,  History  of  Civilization  A. 

Quarter  2  ED  4004,  Integrated  Language  Skills;  ENG  4014,  Fundamentals  of  English  2;  HST 

4110,  Histoiy  of  Civilization  A  o?-  SOC  4010,  Principles  of  Sociology  1;  and  MTH 

4010,  Mathematical  Preliminaries  2.* 

Quarter  3  ED  4005,  Integrated  Language  Skills  Seminar;  ENG  1111,  Freshman  Enghsh  2; 

HST  4111,  History  of  Civilization  B;  MTH  4020,  Functions  and  Algebra;*  and  SOC 

401 1,  Principles  of  Sociology  2;  or  an  elective. 

Quarter  1  CHM  1110,  General  Chemistry  Preliminaries;  ED  4003,  Integrated  Language 

Skills;  ENG  4013,  Fundamentals  of  English  1;  and  MTH  4010,  Mathematical 
PreUminaiies  2.* 

Quarter  2  CHM  1111,  General  Chenustry  1;  ED  4004,  Integrated  Language  Skills;  ENG  4014, 

Fundamentals  of  English  2;  and  MTH  4020,  Functions  and  Algebra* 

Quarter  3  BIO  1140,  Basic  Animal  Biology  1;  ED  4005,  Integrated  Language  SkUls  Seminar; 

ENG  nil,  Freshman  English  2;  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;*  and 
SOC  4010,  Principles  of  Sociology  1. 


*In  each  curriculum,  students  will  be  placed  in  a  mathematics  course  based  on  testing  results. 
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Arts  and  Sciences 


Please  note  some  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  duplicated  in  different  departments  or  colleges,  or  within  a 
department.  You  may  not  receive  credit  for  two  such  courses. 
If  you  have  a  question  about  whether  one  course  does  overlap 
with  another,  please  corisult  the  departments  involved  and  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  before  taking  the  course. 

Numbers  in  parentheses  within  course  descriptions  refer  to 
core  curriculum  categories  listed  on  page  33. 


African-American  Studies 


AFR  11 00  Introduction  to  African-American  Studies  4  QH 

Explores  several  of  the  possible  historical,  sociological,  cultural, 
and  political  avenues  of  study  in  the  broad  interdisciplinary  spec- 
trum of  African-American  studies.  Provides  an  introductory 
overview  of  the  field  and  wlU  offer  an  opportunity  to  identify 
areas  for  more  specific  focus. 

AFR  n  2 1  /ENG  1 678  Early  African-American  Literature  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  and  range  of  black  American  writers, 
emphasizing  poetry  and  prose  from  early  colonial  times  to  the 
Civil  War.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

AFR  1I31/HST  1525  African-American  History]  4QH 

Covers  the  development  of  black  America  from  the  period  of 
slavery  through  Reconstruction,  with  emphasis  on  the  historical 
links  between  Africa  and  America  Eind  the  impact  on  black  devel- 
opment in  the  United  States.  (Core  Category  III) 

AFR  1 1 32/HST  1 526  African-American  History  2  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  of  black  America  from  Reconstruc- 
tion to  the  present,  and  the  effects  of  events  in  the  United  States 
and  world  history  on  the  development  of  black  America. 
Emphasizes  contemporary  issues  and  how  these  issues  can  be 
seen  through  a  historical  perspective.  Prereq.  AFR  1131  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

AFR  1 1 33  History  of  Blacks  in  the  Media  and  the  Press  4  QH 

Offers  a  historical  and  visual  examination  of  the  development  of 
the  African-American  experience  in  the  American  mass  media 
and  press.  Analyzes  contemporary  and  historical  hterature,  films, 
and  people  with  respect  to  history,  racism,  images,  psychol- 
ogy, and  social  movements.  Newspapers,  film,  television,  and 
radio  are  prime  focal  points,  and  are  used  to  help  form  strategies 
for  the  future  of  black  Americans. 

AFR  1141  Educational  Issues  and  Minority  Communities  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  some  of  the  important  issues  in  today's  urban 
elementary  and  secondary  education  systems.  The  analysis  wiU 
look  at  the  historical  development  of  these  issues,  and  students 
will  be  encouraged  to  think  about  and  discuss  the  issues'  future 
significance. 

AFR  1 1 5 1  /ART  1218  African-American  Art  History  4  QH 

Offers  a  historical  and  critical  examination  of  African-American 
art  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  effects  of  European  and  African  art  styles  on 
the  black  artist  in  America.  (Core  Category  II) 


AFR  1 1 S3/MUS  1 1 04  Survey  of  African-American  Music  4  ( 

Studies  the  impact  of  African  rhythm  on  black  music,  the  New 
Orleans  coalescence,  regional  development,  ragtime,  the  emer- 
gence of  large  bands,  the  harmonic  revolution  of  the  forties, 
bebop,  the  1960s  avant-gai'de,  and  subsequent  developments. 
Some  analysis  of  specific  jazz  phenomena  is  included. 

AFR  1 1 55  Foundations  of  Black  Culture  4  C 

Studies  music,  hterature,  visual  and  performing  arts,  and  other 
cultural  and  artistic  traditions  as  they  have  evolved  among 
African,  African-American,  and  Caribbean  peoples. 

AFR  1156/MUS  1181  Music  of  Africa  40>l 

Provides  a  broad  survey  of  the  musical  traditions  of  Africa  with 
respect  to  their  historical,  social,  and  cultural  backgrounds. 
Musical  organization,  musical  practice,  and  aspects  of  style  will 
all  be  discussed  in  hght  of  possible  contributions  to  contempo- 
rary African-American  music. 

AFR  1 1 6 1  /ECN  1 1 70  Economic  Issues  in  Minority  Communities  4  0 1 

Examines  minority  life-styles,  perspectives,  self-images  and  socii 
position  in  the  urban  community,  particularly  in  terms  of  the 
application  of  basic  economic  theories  to  the  economic  realities  i 
of  minority  conununities.  (Core  Category  VI) 

AFR  1 1 71  Contemporary  Block  Politics  4  (I 

Analyzes  the  evolution  of  black  political  thought  in  America 
and  examines  the  socio-poUtical  contests  that  have  served  as 
catalysts  to  modem  black  poUtical  movements. 

AFR  1 1 9 1  /HST  1 620  Early  African  Civilization  4  Q 

Studies  the  ancient  empires  of  Africa,  especially  Ghana,  Songhai; 
MaU,  Zimbabwe,  the  city  states  of  East  Africa,  Nubia,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Congo  Kingdom. 

AFR  11 93  Africa  Today  4 

Studies  the  complex  pohtical  and  social  picture  of  Africa  This 
course  examines  some  of  the  salient  features  of  black  art,  politiiS 
and  identity  in  Africa. 

AFR  1 1 95  Identity  ond  Nationalism  in  Africa  4 

Studies  how  centuries  of  imperialism,  the  struggle  for  national 
unity,  and  the  continuing  problems  of  racism  and  rivalry  betwea) 
factions  have  affected  the  present  identities  and  nationalist  move 
ments  in  Africa.  Tins  course  explores  problems  peculiar  to  Africa 
and  to  any  group  of  nations  stniggling  against  colonial  ideas. 
Tribalism  and  the  effects  of  European  colonial  partition  on 
African  identity  are  discussed. 

AFR  1 1 96  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Caribbean  4  Q 

Offers  a  descriptive  and  inteipretive  analysis  of  the  growth  of  the 
modem  black  community  in  the  Caiibbean.  Although  the  focus 
will  be  on  the  contemporary  period,  the  course  wiU  examine  that 
period  in  the  context  of  colonialism  and  slaveiy  in  the  Americas. 
Important  racial,  social,  poUtical,  economic,  and  rehgious  issues 
will  be  addressed. 
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AFR  1 1 97/HST  1621  Modern  African  Civilization  4  QH 

Explores  African  history  and  culture  fi-om  1800  to  the  present  era. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relationship  between  Europe  and 
Africa,  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  imperialist  partition  of 
Africa,  and  the  decolonization  process.  (Core  Category  W) 

AFR  1 200/ART  1216  Survey  of  African  Art  4  QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  African  art  from  traditional 
to  contemporary  styles  and  periods.  Emphasizes  the  study  of  art 
objects,  the  social  and  historical  context  in  which  aesthetic  issues 
are  shaped,  and  the  impact  of  religion  and  external  forces  on 
creativity.  Uses  lectures,  critiques,  discussions,  iieldwork,  and 
hands-on  interaction  with  art  objects. 

AFR  1 21 1  African-Americans  in  Science,  Technology,  and  Nledicine  4  QH 

Studies  the  contributions  that  African-Americans  have  made  to 
the  development  of  science  and  technology  in  America  It  examines 
the  cultural  and  social  factors  that  have  encouraged  blacks  to 
work  in  the  fields  of  science  (biology,  chemistry,  physics)  and 
technology  (engineering  and  medicine).  Certification  of  blacks 
within  the  AmericEin  scientific  community  and  the  availability  of 
science  to  the  past  and  contemporary  African-American  communi- 
ties are  also  explored.  Readings,  discussions,  individual  research 
topics,  and  interviews  with  black  scientists,  inventors/engineers, 
and  doctors  are  used  to  develop  the  basic  course  material. 

AFR  1220  The  Black  Novel  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  black  novelist's  place  in  the  history  of  American 
fiction.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Chesnutt,  Toomer,  Wright, 
Ellison,  and  contemporary  novelists,  and  to  their  different  per- 
ceptions of  the  black  experience  in  America. 

AFR  1 223/MUS  1 265  Jazz  Improvisation  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  repertory  as  well  as  performance.  Examines  the  great 
improvisational  artists  in  American  music,  such  as  Charlie  Parker, 
Miles  Davis,  and  Jolm  Coltrane.  Approaches  analysis  from  a 
theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical  perspective.  Explores  the  use  of 
rhythm,  chords,  scales,  and  modes  in  the  creative  improvisation 
process. 

AFR  1231/LIN  1231  African-American  English  4  QH 

Addresses  topics  in  the  study  of  African-American  English. 
Investigates  the  hypotheses  about  the  origins  of  African-American 
English  as  well  as  arguments  about  the  relation  of  the  dialect  to 
English  and  other  languages.  Consider  issues  regarding  the  use 
of  the  dialect  in  the  educational  context. 

AFR  1 234/MUS  1 234  Jazz  Ensemble  1  QH 

Designed  to  serve  both  music  majors  and  nonm^ors,  this  is  a  per- 
formance/theory/history offering  of  the  varied  styles  and  tech- 
niques of  performance  in  the  jazz  tradition  of  African-American 
musics.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  course  by  permission  of  the 
instructor  following  an  interview  and/or  audition.  Students  are 
drawn  from  all  segments  of  the  University.  Repertory  is  taken 
from  the  standard  jazz  literature  as  well  as  investigations  of  new 
works.  Improvisational  and  interpretational  technique  are  the  core 
content  of  the  course.  Both  the  NU  Band  and  the  NU  Jazz  Combo 
are  represented  together  in  this  course. 

AFR  1 235  Black  History  of  Boston  4  QH 

Examines  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  educational  history 
of  Boston's  black  community  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  The  development  of  the  black  community  and  its 


institutions  is  a  major  focus,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  study 
the  past  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  present  £ind  interpret  the 
future.  Research  data  include  participant  observation,  oral  history, 
interviews,  and  primary  and  secondary  source  materials. 

AFR  1 240  Contemporary  Issues  in  Black  Society  4  QH 

Introduces  the  various  issues  and  problems  that  confront  black 
Americans,  including  some  of  the  realities  of  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  problems  of  contemporary  black  experience. 
Students  are  asked  to  assess  the  validity  of  specific  social  theories 
in  relation  to  the  black  experience.  (Core  Category  VI) 

AFR  1241  The  Black  Family  4QH 

Studies  how  the  black  family  functions,  both  interpersonaHy  and 
as  a  social  unit.  Anthropological  and  sociological  theories  deal  vnth 
variations  in  faimly  structure  and  the  function  of  the  black  family 
in  black  society.  The  effects  of  slavery  and  colonization  on  the 
black  family  structure  and  functions  are  also  explored.  A  side  issue 
is  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  differences  and  similarities  between 
Afirican,  African-American,  and  Afilcan-Caribbean  families. 

AFR  1 248  Race  Relations  in  America  4  QH 

Examines  the  interrelations  of  ethnic,  cultural,  and  minority  groups 
in  the  United  States.  Focus  is  on  the  nature  of  racial  conflicts, 
discrimination,  reverse  discrimination,  personal  and  institutional 
racism,  and  racial  and  ethnic  stereotyping.  Discussion  considers 
avenues  of  improvement  in  attitude  awareness  and  change. 

AFR  1 249  Black  Community  and  Social  Change  4  QH 

Explores  the  dynamic  changes  experienced  by  black  conmiunities 
in  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  Rights  era  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  Includes  discussions  and  applications  of  key  concepts  and 
methods  in  several  fields  of  the  social  sciences,  and  seeks  to 
understand  the  relationship  of  race,  class,  gender,  and  social 
change  in  addressing  the  current  search  for  policies  and  programs 
for  community  development. 

AFR  1 251  Survey  of  Black  Theater  and  Drama  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  black  drama  during  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  with  emphasis  on  modem  developments 
and  their  political  and  cultural  significance.  Same  as  THE  1118. 

AFR  1 271  /POL  1 308  The  Politics  of  Poverty  4  QH 

Explores  what  is  refen-ed  to  as  the  poverty  system:  how  and  why 
there  is  poverty,  how  it  affects  people's  lives,  and  how  it  can  be 
eliminated.  As  a  discussion-centered  course,  reUes  on  simulations, 
small-group  work,  and  experience-based  learning;  examines  the 
relations  between  poverty,  racism,  and  the  economic,  political, 
and  administrative  systems.  Evaluates  a  number  of  alternatives 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  claiifying  individual  assumptions 
and  feelings  about  poverty. 

AFR  1 280/PSY  1 280  Black  Psychological  Identity  4  QH 

Provides  an  interdisciplinary  look  at  the  social,  political,  and 
psychological  factors  shaping  contemporary  African-American 
identity.  Explores  several  different  factors  that  interact  with 
blackness  to  shape  the  diversity  of  African-American  experience, 
such  as  skin  color,  gender,  culture,  and  class.  Studies  black  iden- 
tity as  it  has  been  conceptualized,  measured,  and  researched  by 
psychologists.  Readings  include  essays  written  by  important 
African-American  thinkers,  fiction  and  autobiogi'aphical  narratives, 
as  well  as  empirical  research  in  tiie  field  of  psychology. 
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AFR  1294  Third  World  Politics  4QH 

Offers  a  compaiative  regional  Einalysis  of  the  political  systems 
of  third  world  nations  of  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the 
Caribbean.  Emphasis  is  on  development  strategies;  problems  of 
development,  including  national  identity,  political  socialization 
and  participation,  national  defense,  and  urbanization;  and  the 
positions  of  third  world  nations  in  the  international  commimity. 

AFR  1 295  Politics  of  South  Africa  4  QH 

Examines  contemporaiy  poUtical  developments  in  South  Africa. 
Focuses  on  the  historical  development  of  the  system  of  racism 
called  apartheid  and  the  Uberation  movements,  and  the  struggle 
for  a  democratic  South  Africa.  Explores  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  the  United  States,  and 
other  international  organizations  and  countries. 

AFR  1 297/HST  1 605  Caribbean  History  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  development  of  the  Caribbean  from  slavery  to  the 
present.  The  focus  wiU  be  on  the  period  1918-1962  especially, 
and  emphasis  will  be  on  the  historical  analysis  of  the  relationship 
of  the  Caribbean  v«th  the  United  States  and  black  Americans. 

AFR  1300,  AFR  1301,  AFR  1310,  AFR  131 1  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  the  ambitious  student  the  opportunity  to  pursue  a  special 
intellectual  interest  not  covered  by  the  department  course  offer- 
ings £md  to  work  on  this  interest  vrtth  the  department  faculty 
member  of  his/her  choice.  The  faculty  member  will  closely  super- 
vise the  project  and  act  as  adviser  for  the  duration  of  the  quarter. 

AFR  1 342/POl  1 342  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa  4  QH 

Explores  contemporary  poUtics  in  African  nations  south  of  the 
Sahara  using  films,  maps,  news  clips,  discussions,  Euid  readings. 
Studies  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  and  Ethiopia.  Examines 
apartheid,  colonialism,  Afro-Mandsm,  chieftaincy,  economic 
development,  and  Pan-Africanism.  (Core  Category  VI) 

AFR  1 350  Research  Seminar  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity,  first,  to  identify  a  substantive 
area  of  their  concern  (for  example,  welfare,  political  leadership, 
education)  and  to  defme  a  related  problem  in  a  research  context; 
second,  to  be  supervised  in  designing  a  research  methodology 
most  appropriate  for  examining  the  problem  area;  and  third,  to 
conduct  extensive  research,  test  the  hypothesis,  and  draw  con- 
clusions based  on  data  analysis  techniques. 

AFR  1 355  Advanced  Seminar  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  prepare  a  professional  research 
paper  under  the  close  supervision  of  a  scholar  interested  in  students' 
particulai-  research  areas.  The  senior  thesis  is  required  of  all 
African-American  Studies  m^ors.  Prereq.  Peimission  of  instructor. 


AFR  1 380  Junior/Senior  Honors  Program 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4QH 


AFR  1401  History  of  East  Africa  4QH 

Deals  v«th  the  precolonial  period  and  the  problems  of  the  partition 
of  Africa  in  the  first  section  of  the  course.  The  second  section 
focuses  on  the  classical  colonial  period  aind  the  transformations  of 
colonial  policy  eifter  World  War  U,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
ambiguity  of  decolonization  and  those  features  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem that  seem  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  East  African  social  and 
political  environment. 


AFR  1 403/HST  1 623  History  of  West  Africa  4  QH 

Studies  the  history  of  West  Africa  and  its  stniggle  for  internal 
unity,  economic  development,  and  social  justice.  The  Pan- 
Africanist  ideology,  W.E.B.  DuBois's  writings,  African  socialism, 
and  the  consoUdation  of  power  and  leadership  are  some  of  the 
topical  objectives  in  this  study  of  African  liberation,  particularly 
the  rise  of  West  Africa. 

AFR  1 405/HST  1 625  History  of  South  Africa  4  QH 

Studies  pre-colonial  South  Africa  and  the  conflict  between  Africans 
and  the  Dutch  and  English  settlers.  The  coui-se  then  focuses  on  the 
formation  and  transformation  of  colonial  policy  after  World  War  n, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  racism,  neo-colonialism,  liberation 
movements,  and  international  involvement  in  the  apjirtheid  system. 
(Core  Category  VI)  frereg.  AFR  1491  or  permission  of  instructor. 

AFR  1415/LIN  1415  African  Language  4  QH 

Seeks  to  prepare  students  for  serious  theoretical  and  practical 
study  of  the  West  African  language  and  Uterature  known  as  Kwa, 
the  largest  language  subgroup  in  the  Niger-Congo  family.  Students 
will  explore  the  classification  of  African  languages,  the  application 
of  basic  linguistics,  and  the  history  of  these  languages  in  Africa 
and  the  Western  hemisphere,  all  leading  to  an  introduction  to 
spoken  Yoruba  and  Igbo. 

AFR  1421  African-American  Literature  2  4  QH 

Continues  AFR  1127.  Focuses  on  principal  writers  and  their 
major  themes.  Prej'eq.  AFR  1127  or  permission  of  instmctor. 

AFR1451/MUS1l12Jazz  4QH 

Examines  the  evolution  of  the  creative  improvisational  musical 
styles  commonly  called  jazz,  from  its  African-American  roots  to  its 
status  as  one  of  America's  classical  musics  and  an  internationally 
valued  art  form.  Explores  the  contributions  of  African  and 
European  musical  traditions  £md  African-American  spirituals, 
work  songs,  and  blues.  Examines  major  contributors  and  stylistic 
development  and  change  through  selected  audio  and  audio-visual 
presentations.  Also  considers  the  socio-cultural  dynamics  that 
have  affected  musical  evolution  and  acceptance. 

AFR  1 470  Black  Political  Thought  4  QH 

Examines  black  opinions,  from  the  radical  to  the  ultra-conserva- 
tive, of  the  United  States  political  system.  The  focus  is  historiccil  in 
context  and  will  address  notions  of  poUtical  socialization  and  the 
development  of  black  political  ideologies. 

AFR  1 575/PSY  1 575  Community  Psychology  laboratory  4  QH 

Students  reflect  upon  real-world  obstacles  in  conducting  indepen- 
dent field  research  in  conmiunities  in  and  around  Northeastern 
during  the  quarter.  Student  reflections  are  used  to  guide  research 
design,  to  evaluate  theory,  and  to  problem-solve  social  problems. 
Research  topics  may  focus  on  battered  women,  HIV,  student 
stress,  perceptions  of  the  media,  church  involvement  in  dealing 
with  stress,  or  topics  affecting  large  minority  populations. 
Evaluates  student  performance  through  class  discussions  and 
written  research  reports. 


AFR  1810, 181 1,1 81 2, 181 3  Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 
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The  following  courses  may  be  of  interest  to  the  student  wishing 
to  concentrate  in  African-American  Studies.  Descriptions  for 
these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  appropriate  department  listing. 

PHL 1 100  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

PHL 1 140  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

PH1 1243  Existentialism 

PHL  1335  Moral  Philosophy 

POL  1303  Political  Behavior 

POL  1362  Civil  Liberties 

POL  1386  International  Law 

SOA  1345  People  in  Cities 

SOC  1 147  Urban  Social  Problems 

SOC  1 1 70  Race  and  Ethnic  Relotions 

SOC  1310  Class,  Power,  and  Social  Change 


American  Sign  Language-English  Interpreting 


ASL 1 101  American  Sign  Language  1  4  QH 

Introduces  American  Sign  Language  and  deaf  culture,  focusing  on 
frequently  used  signs,  basic  rules  of  grammar,  norm^anual  aspects 
of  ASL,  introductory  flngerspelUng,  and  some  cultural  features  of 
the  Deaf  community. 

ASL  1 1 02  American  Sign  Language  2  4  QH 

Continues  basic  language  and  culture  study.  Offers  an  opportunity 
to  build  receptive  and  expressive  ASL  vocabulary.  Topics  include 
the  use  of  signing  space;  and  fiuther  use  of  nonmanual  compo- 
nents, including  facial  expression  and  body  postures.  Prereg. 
ASL  1101,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1201  Intermediate  American  Sign  Language  1  4  QH 

Emphasizes  further  development  of  receptive  and  expressive  skills, 
fingerspeUing,  vocabulary  building,  grammatical  structures;  encom'- 
ages  more  extensive  use  of  non-manual  behaviors,  classifiers,  body 
postures,  and  sigrung  space.  Introduction  to  regional  and  ethnic  sign 
variations  and  poUtical  and  educational  institutions  of  the  Deaf 
community.  Frereq.  ASL  1102,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 202  Intermediate  American  Sign  Language  2  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  practice  involving  expressive  and  receptive  skills 
in  story  telling  and  diailogue.  Introduces  language  forms  used  in 
ASL  poetry  and  the  features  of  culture  as  they  are  displayed  in  art 
and  the  theatre.  Prereq.  ASL  1201,  or  permission  of  instructor: 

ASL  1211  Deaf  Culture  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  status  of  Deaf  people  as  a  linguistic  and  cultural 
minority  group.  Topics  include  the  role  of  American  Sign  Language 
in  the  Deaf  community;  educational  and  liistorical  perspectives 
on  deafness;  and  sociological  and  cultural  make-up  of  the  Deaf 
community.  P-ereq.  ASL  1201,  orpeimissimi  of  instructor. 


ASL  1212  Deaf  History  4QH 

Surveys  the  history  of  Deaf  people  in  the  Western  world,  with 
emphasis  on  the  American  Deaf  community,  their  language, 
education,  and  relationship  to  hearing  society.  Prereq.  ASL  1101, 
or  permissum  of  instructor: 

ASL  1 250/LIN  1 250  Linguistics  of  American  Sign  Language  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  issues  in  linguistics  by  examining  the  struc- 
tural properties  of  American  Sign  Language  and  comparing  it  with 
other  languages  having  similar  properties.  Includes  phonology 
(formational  properties  of  signs),  morphology  (word  formation 
rules,  derivation,  and  inflection,  complex  verbs,  classifiers,  verb 
modulations),  semantics  (the  meaning  structure  of  signs),  and 
syntax  (the  structure  of  ASL  utterances  in  terms  of  old  versus 
new  information  and  the  structure  of  ASL  narratives).  Prereq. 
ENG  1118,  and  the  ability  tofolloiu  lectures  in  ASL. 

ASL  1 301  Advanced  American  Sign  Language  Proficiency  4  QH 

Emphasizes  vocabulaiy  buildmg  and  mastery  of  fme  points  of 
grammar  through  rigorous  receptive  and  expressive  language 
activities.  Explores  a  variety  of  signing  styles  and  registers. 
Includes  student-led  discussions,  debates,  and  reports  on  topics 
in  Deaf  culture,  society,  and  current  affairs.  Prereq.  ASL  1202,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 302  Advanced  American  Sign  Language  Proficiency  2  4  QH 

Continues  ASL  1301.  Prereq.  ASL  1301  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1401  American  Sign  Language  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  and  discusses  various  gem-es  of  American  Sign 
Language.  This  course  wUl  concentrate  on  the  work  of  current, 
recognized  narrators  in  both  Uterary  and  face-to-face  storytelling 
traditions,  and  wiU  also  include  selected  autobiographical  sketches, 
lectures,  stories,  and  letters  from  the  early  1900s  by  such  historical 
figures  as  Clerc,  Veditz,  E.M.  Gallaudet,  Hotchkiss,  and  others.  A 
videotaped  research  essay  in  ASL  will  be  required  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  Prereq.  ASL  1202  orpeimission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 500  Introduction  to  Interpreting  4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  the  interpreting  profession:  responsibili- 
ties, ethics,  and  aptitudes  of  interpreters;  professional  associa- 
tions; law  and  business  of  interpreting;  the  bilingual  and  bicultural 
context;  basic  translation  and  interpretation;  environment  and 
audience;  special  populations;  freelance  versus  tn-house  posi- 
tions; and  evaluation  and  certification.  Prereq.  or  concurrent: 
ASL  1211  aruiASL  1301.  Majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 505  ASL-English  Interpreting  1  4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  theoretical  models.  Examines  the 
processes  of  translating  and  tnteipreting  thi'ough  practice  of  req- 
uisite sMUs  and  process  tasks,  and  by  applying  skills  and  theory. 
Prereq.  ASL  1302  with  a  grade  ofB  or  better  and  ASL  1500. 
Majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor: 

ASL  1 506  ASL-English  Interpreting  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  interpreting,  mcluding  practice  of  requisite 
skills  and  process  tasks  of  increased  complexity.  Focuses  on 
consecutive  interpreting  by  applying  process  skills,  contrasting 
ASL-EngUsh  linguistics,  and  contrasting  cultural  analysis. 
Prereq.  ASL  1505  with  a  grade  ofB  or  better:  Majors  only  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
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ASl  1 507  ASL-English  Interpreting  3  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  interpreting,  including  practice  of  requisite 
skills  and  process  tasks  of  increased  complexity.  Focuses  on  simul- 
taneous interpreting  through  applying  process  skills,  contrasting 
group  dynamics,  and  analyzing  discourse.  Prereq.  ASL  1506  ivith 
a  grade  ofB  or  better.  Majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor: 

ASL  1 520  Interpreter  Role  ond  Ethics  4  QH 

Explores  ethical  standards  and  dilemmas  in  ASL-EngUsh  inteipreting 
and  otlier  professions  thi'ough  discussions,  hypotlietical  situations, 
and  role  playing.  Includes  topics  such  as  culturally  objective  standards, 
ethics  and  professional  principles,  power  relations  within  groups,  and 
the  Registry  of  Interpreters  for  the  Deaf  code  of  ethics.  Prereq.  ASL 
1500.  Majors  only  or pennissio)i  of  bisUiicior. 

ASL  1 521  Contrastive  Analysis  4  QH 

Examines  emd  contrasts  the  major  linguistic  features  of  ASL  and 
English.  The  standard  division  of  morphology,  phonology,  syntax, 
semantics,  and  register  is  reintroduced,  and  the  various  elements 
of  both  languages  that  fall  under  these  divisions  are  compared 
point  by  point.  Permission  of  instmctor. 

ASL  1 522  Discourse  Analysis  for  Interpreters  4  QH 

Presimies  that  the  sentence  is  not  the  largest  linguistic  imit  in  aU 
languages,  including  ASL,  and  that  linguistic  structures  do  not 
exist  in  isolation,  but  rather  join  together  in  a  communicative 
process.  Explores  how  discourse,  such  as  conversations  and  texts, 
is  structured,  and  emphasizes  the  discourse  strategies  of  ASL. 
Prereq.  ASL  1250  and  ASL  1302  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1801,  ASL  1802,  ASL  1803,  ASL  1804,  ASL  1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  an  opportunity  to  go  beyond  course  work  of  the 
regular  curriculum  or  to  pursue  an  individual  learning  project.  May 
include  research,  practicum,  or  language  development  activity. 

ASL  1 81 0  Special  Topics  in  Interpreting  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  overview  of  interpreting  for  populations 
with  particular  needs  and  preferences  as  weO  as  interpreting  in 
settings  where  specific  knowledge  bases  are  required.  Populations 
settings  will  rotate  and  may  include  elderly,  children,  and  foreign 
Deaf  adults,  as  well  as  deaf-blind,  multihandicapped,  visual- 
gestural,  educational,  high-tech,  and  performing  arts  settings. 
Prereq.  ASL  1506.  Majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 
May  be  taken  twice  for  credit. 

ASL  1820  Interpreting  Practicum  4  QH 

Features  practical  interpreting  experience  in  agencies  serving 
Deaf  people.  Focuses  on  linguistic  and  ethical  questions  and 
dilemmas  in  a  biweekly  seminar  format.  Requires  six  hours  per 
week  in  an  agency.  Prereq.  ASL  1507  and  ASL  1520,  both  with 
a  grade  ofB  or  better.  Majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 
May  be  taken  twice  for  credit. 


Anthropology 


SOA  1 1 00  Peoples  and  Cultures  4  QH 

Surveys  concepts  in  anthropology  (the  study  of  culture).  Analyzes 
a  range  of  societies  in  terms  of  such  sociocultural  institutions 
as  kinship,  gender  relations,  economics,  pohtics,  and  religion. 
Examines  important  political  and  economic  processes,  such  as 
coloniaUsm  and  development,  affecting  cultures  around  the  world. 


SOA  1 101  Cultural  Meaning  and  Everyday  life  4  QH 

Studies  the  underlying  patterns  of  meaning  that  are  below  the 
surface  of  everyday  thought  and  behavior.  Examines  daily  routines, 
leisure  activities,  joking  and  humor,  speech  patterns,  popular 
culture,  current  folklore  and  mythology,  nonmonetary  economic 
transactions,  kinship  and  friendship,  and  religion  and  ritual. 

SOA  11 04/1 AF 1 1 04  Cultures  of  the  World  4  QH 

Explores  cultural  differences  among  peoples  in  societies  au-ound 
tlie  globe  and  analyzes  how  diverse  cultural  patterns  can  be  studied 
and  described.  (Core  Category  11) 

SOA  1 1 20  Camera  on  Culture:  Visual  Anthropology  4  QH 

Explores  how  cultures  are  portrayed  on  fUm.  Examines  anthro- 
pologists' use  of  film  to  gather  information  and  represent  other 
peoples.  Also  examines  how  filmmakers  from  postcolonial 
societies  have  addressed  the  respective  cultures,  the  experience 
of  colonialism,  and  the  nature  of  film-making  and  film/video 
consumption  in  the  third  world.  When  possible,  a  production 
experience  is  included.  (Core  Category  IV) 

SOA  1 1 25  Stones  and  Bones:  Prehistory  in  the  New  World  4  QH 

Surveys  the  New  World  prehistoric  cultures.  Focuses  on  examining 
the  work  of  archaeology  and  ethnohistory  in  a  range  of  societies 
in  both  South  and  North  America.  Pays  particular  attention  to 
social,  political,  and  economic  factors  and  how  these  work  to 
promote  such  things  as  state  formation,  regional  political  alignment, 
and  social  differentiation.  Studies  the  Incan,  Mayan,  and  Aztec 
states,  as  well  as  the  big  game  hunting  traditions  of  the  Plains, 
the  forming  communities  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  and 
Mississippi  River  area. 

SOA  1 133  The  Americas  from  an  Indigenous  Perspective  4  QH 

Exjunines  the  history  and  culture  of  the  Americas  (North  America, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  and  the  Caribbean) 
from  the  perspectives  of  its  original  inhabitants.  Provide  students 
with  the  understanding  that  history  involves  looking  at  not  only 
the  histories  that  we  were  never  told,  but  also  the  ways  in  wiiich 
the  histories  of  the  indigenous  Americans  were  distorted  and 
stereotyped.  Examines  the  ways  in  which  indigenous  Ainericans 
are  reclaiming  their  histories  and  culture  in  a  variety  of  arenas  and 
how  the  ways  indigenous  peoples  have  been  encoded  into  liistory 
both  influences  how  they  are  described  in  popular  culttu'e  and 
textbooks  and  sets  the  tone  for  current  issues  such  as  territorial 
autonomy,  political  representation,  control  of  native  resources, 
and  human  rights  that  are  fundamental  in  their  communities. 
Developed  through  a  collaborative  process  with  indigenous  stu- 
dents at  Northeastern  and  elsewhere. 

SOA  11 46  Rural  Workers  in  the  Third  World  4  QH 

Surveys  the  lives  of  rural  peoples  in  the  contemporary  Third 
World.  Focuses  on  people's  organizing  efforts  to  Improve  their 
living  and  working  conditions.  Uses  case  studies  from  Latin 
America  and  China.  (Core  Category  IV) 

SOA  1 1 55  Individual  and  Culture  4  QH 

Explores  the  ways  in  which  individuals  are  shaped  by  society  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  can  effect  change. 

SOA  1 160  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  Family  4  QH 

Examines  popular  and  scientific  notions  about  sex,  gender 
relations,  family,  and  kinship.  Examines  why  oiu'  images  of  family, 
masculinity,  and  femininity  are  not  universal  by  analyzing  the 
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patterns  of  sex  roles,  sexual  practices,  and  kinship  in  other  cultures. 
Discusses  how  and  why  relations  between  men  and  women  change 
during  times  of  socioeconomic  and  political  change. 

SOA  1 1 85  War  and  Aggression  4  QH 

Evaluates,  by  using  anthropological  investigations,  the  assumption 
that  aggression  is  part  of  human  nature  and  linked  to  sex  differ- 
ences. Discusses  cross-cultural  variation  in  violent  behavior  and 
warfare  in  the  context  of  wider  political  and  economic  processes. 
Analyzes  the  widespread  belief  in  innate  masculine  aggression  as 
it  relates  to  contemporary  societal  violence  and  militarism. 

SOA  1 220  Culture  and  Mental  Illness  4  QH 

Discusses  and  analyzes  the  nature  and  meaning  of  culture,  the  role 
of  culture  in  personality  formation,  culture  and  anxiety,  anthro- 
pological approaches  to  the  "normal"  and  the  "abnormal,"  and  the 
question,  "Is  mental  iUness  psychological  fact  or  cultural  fiction?" 

SOA  )  275  Muskal  Culture:  Notes  In  the  Modern  World  4  QH 

Explores  issues  of  class,  ethnicity,  gender,  sexuality,  and  age  in 
the  cross-cultural  context  of  music  as  expressed  in  performances, 
recordings,  videos,  literary,  and  ethnographic  materials.  The 
course  will  also  examine  the  social  production  and  consumption 
of  music.  Expects  students  to  conduct  a  series  of  field  exercises. 

SOA  1301  Human  Origins  4  QH 

Offers  an  intensive  look  at  the  data  on  fossil  remains  and  con- 
temporary primates,  which  are  essential  for  an  understanding 
of  human  physical  and  behavioral  evolution.  Efforts  are  made  to 
bring  the  student  into  direct  contact  with  primary  materials.  (Core 
Category  n) 

SOA  1 303  Sexuality  and  Culture  4  QH 

Examines  sexuality  in  a  cross-cultural  perspective  including 
issues  of  sexual  identity,  the  relationship  of  sexuality  to  the  life 
cycle,  sexual  ideologies,  and  the  links  between  sexuality  and  the 
reproduction  of  cultural  norms.  Topics  include  cross-cultural 
variation  in  sexual  expression,  sex  and  reproduction  as  commodi- 
ties, sexuality  and  violence,  sexually  transmitted  diseases  and 
social  policy.  Compares  sexuaUty  issues  in  the  United  States  to 
those  of  other  cultures. 

SOA  1 3 1 0  Global  Markets  and  Local  Cultures  4  QH 

Discusses  selected  topics  in  the  socioeconomic  transformation  of 
other  cultures,  including  urbanization,  industrialization,  commod- 
ity production,  and  international  labor  migration.  Focuses  on  the 
impact  of  capitalist  development  on  contemporary  third  world 
and  postcolonial  societies;  examines  local  responses  to  those 
changes. 

SOA  1 320  Anthropology  Methods  4  QH 

Examines  theory  and  practice  of  methods  of  field  research  and 
data  analysis.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  a 
field  project. 

SOA  1335  Language  and  Culture  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  anthropological  study  of  linguistics.  Presents 
basic  theories  of  socioUnguistics  and  explores  language  in  its 
social  context.  Includes  animal  communication;  language  learning; 
language  and  mind;  cognitive  and  symbolic  anthropology;  the 
ethnography  of  speaking,  speech,  and  boundaries;  multilingual- 
ism;  language  and  gender;  language  and  ethnicity;  language  and 
social  class;  and  pidgins  and  Creoles.  Includes  several  field 
assignments. 


SOA  1 345  People  in  Cities  4  QH 

Studies  urban  hfe  and  urban  problems,  using  international  case 
studies.  Addresses  rural/urban  and  international  migration,  the 
relationship  of  urban  settlement  to  employment  patterns,  the  cre- 
ation of  kmer-city  or  suburban  ghettoes  or  squatter  settlements, 
and  movements  for  city  services  in  areas  of  spontaneous  growth. 
Gives  students  the  chance  to  design  and  implement  a  field  project. 

SOA  1425  Cultural  Survival  4QH 

Examines  the  problems  faced  by  today's  tribal  peoples  and  national 
minorities.  Using  cross-cultural  case  studies,  analyzes  the  relation- 
ship of  governmental  policies  and  economic  development  priorities 
to  the  survival  of  self-identified  tribal  cultures  and  minority  popu- 
lations throughout  the  world.  Examines  human  rights,  nationalism, 
and  cultural  autonomy,  resistance,  and  self-determination. 

SOA  1 430  Latin  American  Society  and  Development  4  QH 

Explores  the  processes  of  social,  economic,  and  cultural  change 
in  Latin  America.  While  concentrating  on  the  present,  traces  class 
formation,  agrarian  structures,  ethnic  identity,  ceremonial  organi- 
zation, gender  roles,  and  political  conflict  since  the  colonial  era  in 
a  range  of  countries.  Emphasizes  the  relationship  of  conmiimities 
and  national  poUtical  and  economic  systems.  May  emphasize 
Central  America  and  Mexico  or  countries  in  South  America 
through  case  studies.  (Core  Category  IV) 

SOA  1 431  Native  North  Americans  4  QH 

Explores  North  American  Indian  tribes  including  the  Dakota  (Sioux), 
Nav^o,  Pueblo,  Mohawk,  and  Penobscot,  and  examines  the  historical 
changes  that  led  to  their  contemporary  situation.  Focuses  on  the 
reservation  and  its  many  problems  from  various  viewpoints. 

SOA  1470  Religion  and  Myth  4QH 

Focuses  on  nature  and  institutionalization  of  primitive,  ancient, 
and  contemporary  religions.  Explores  religious  concepts  and 
movements  in  relation  to  social,  religious,  and  political  organization. 


SOA  1 704  Cultures  of  the  World  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  SOA  1104. 


4QH 


SOA  1800,  SOA  1801  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  members  of  the  department.  Prereq.  Senior  standing  and 
department  approval. 


SOA  1820,  SOA  1821,  SOA  1822,  SOA1823 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


SOA  3100  Theory  4  QH 

Graduate  school  course  open  to  qualified  undergraduates  with 
permission  of  instructor. 


Art  and  Architecture 


ART  1 1 00  History  of  Art  to  1 400  4  QH 

Introduces  the  history  of  painting,  sculpture,  ai'chitecture,  and 
related  arts  through  a  study  of  masterpieces  of  Western  art  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Provides  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  become  famiUar  with  specific  works, 
styles,  and  terminology  of  art  before  1400,  and  to  develop  an  abil- 
ity to  communicate  about  the  visual  arts.  Art  majors  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
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ART  1 1 0 1  History  of  Art  from  1 400  to  the  Present  4  QH 

Introduces  the  liistoiy  of  painting,  sculptui'e,  architecture,  and 
related  aits  ttu-ough  a  study  of  masteipieces  of  Western  art  from 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  specific  works,  styles,  and 
terminology  of  ait.  Emphasizes  communication  about  the  visual 
arts.  .-1*V  tnajors  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ART  1 1 06  Introduction  to  Art  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  characteristics  of  the  visual  arts, 
including  painting,  sculpture,  grapliic  arts,  and  architecture. 
Studies  various  examples  of  works  of  ait  as  an  introduction  to 
style  and  technique,  hicludes  visits  to  museum  collections  and 
contemporary  art  galleries.  (Core  Categoiy  11) 

ART  1 1 1 1  Introduction  to  World  Architecture  4  QH 

Introduces  selected  examples  of  world  architecture  and  urbanism. 
Emphasizes  historic  development  of  architecture,  building  types, 
stylistic  chaiacteristics,  and  relations  between  architectural  works 
and  the  cultures  that  produce  them.  (Prehistoric  to  c.  1300.) 

ART  11 24  Basic  Drawing  4QH 

Offers  intensive  drawing  instruction.  Focuses  on  developing  a 
formal  understanding  of  the  structure  of  objects  and  figures  as 
well  as  increased  dexterity  with  a  variety  of  drawing  tools.  Includes 
experiments  with  materials  such  as  wash,  charcoal,  and  pencil. 

ART  11 27  Basic  Painting  4QH 

Presents  an  introductory  studio  course  in  the  fundamental  tech- 
niques of  painting.  Formal  problems  in  the  study  of  color,  light, 
space  systems,  form,  and  composition  establish  the  foundation 
for  more  mdividual  creative  expression.  Uses  critiques  and  shde 
lectures  as  needed. 

ART  1 1 30  Visual  Studies  Foundation  1  4  QH 

Offers  an  introductoiy  lecture/studio  course  clarifying  basic  prin- 
ciples, language,  and  concepts  inherent  in  visual  language  systems. 
Concentrates  on  two-dimensional  media  including  photography, 
painting,  video,  and  film  as  related  to  the  fundamentals  of  compo- 
sition, space  relationships,  effects  of  color,  form,  pattern  repetition, 
structure,  figure-ground  relationships,  balance,  and  unity. 

ART  1 1 3 1  Visual  Studies  Foundation  2  4  QH 

Explores  tliree-dimensional  form.  Examines  principles  including 
mass,  volume,  Une,  plane,  and  texture.  Introduces  basic  materials 
and  structure  through  constructing  models  and  prototypes. 
Presents  sequential  exercises  with  simple  eye/hand  skills  and 
form  recognition.  Explores  complex  projects  that  require  an 
understanding  of  context,  content,  and  developing  original  forms. 
P)-ereq.  ART  1 124  and  ART  1 130. 

ART  1 1 32  Principles  of  Graphics  4  QH 

Explores  conceptual  principles  underlying  the  professional  prac- 
tice of  design,  including  visual  problem-solving  processes,  termi- 
nology, and  methodology.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  determine  problem  objectives,  work  to  specifications, 
and  investigate  creative  alternatives  through  lectures  and  cri- 
tiques tied  to  assigned  problems  for  which  students  are  expected 
to  present  professionally  crafted  solutions.  Prereq.  ART  1 130  or 
permission  of  instructor. 


ART  1133  Graphic  Design  1  4QH 

AppUes  grapliic  design  principles  to  the  coiTelation  of  fomis  with 
their  fimction,  content,  and  context.  Explores  a  variety  of  media, 
including  letteiform  photographic  image-making  and  manipula- 
tion, and  3-D  forms  as  elements  of  visual  solutions.  Exposes  stu- 
dents to  many  forms  of  visual  expression,  including  artists'  books 
and  moving  images.  Prereq.  ART  1132,  ART  11.34,  and  ART 
1160. 

ART  1 134  Typography  1  4QH 

Introduces  letterfomts  in  visual  communication.  Studies  typography 
as  form  and  ex-plores  visual  principles  affecting  organization  and 
access  of  typographic  information.  Introduces  use  of  the  typo- 
grapMc  grid  and  issues  of  hierai'chy  and  legibility  through  assigned 
projects,  readings,  and  lectures.  Includes  exploration  of  the  history, 
character,  and  potential  application  of  a  variety  of  typefaces. 
Prereq.  ART  1130  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ART  1144  Typography  2  4QH 

Builds  on  the  studies  in  ART  1134,  shifting  the  focus  from  letter- 
form  to  text  type  in  a  series  of  projects  and  exercises. 
Assignments  increase  in  typograpMc  complexity,  bringing  into 
play  issues  of  structure,  hierarchy,  legibility,  and  readablMty  in  a 
variety  of  applications  and  media.  Prereq.  ART  1 134. 

ART  11 50  Architectural  Design  1  4QH 

Introduces  conceptual  thinking  about  the  design  of  the  bmlt  envi- 
ronment. Recent  studio  work  has  included  analyses  of  seminal 
modem  houses,  design  projects  for  memorials,  idea-based  houses, 
and  the  urban  landscape.  Focuses  on  integrating  imagination  into 
solving  these  design  problems.  Prereq.  ART  1156  or  GE  1103. 

ART  1 1 5 1  Architectural  Design  2  4  QH 

Introduces  the  idea  of  arcMtectui-al  language.  Projects  include 
analysis  of  a  specific  building  by  an  important  modem  ai'chitect, 
the  design  of  a  single  space  within  an  existing  structui'e,  and  a 
new  building  designed  to  coordinate  with  the  original  modem 
building.  Tlie  studio  focuses  on  composition,  structm'e,  materials, 
drawing,  and  craft.  Prereq.  ART  1150. 

ART  1 1 56  Architectural  Drafting  4  QH 

Litroduces  arcliitectm-al  drafting  techniques,  tools,  materials, 
lettering,  and  dimensioning.  Students  will  be  expected  to  make 
orthograpliic,  axonometric,  one-  and  two-point  perspective  dia.'w- 
ings.  Prereq.  ART  1124. 

ART  1 1 60  Introduction  to  Photography  4  QH 

Explores  the  basics  of  black  and  wliite  photography.  Introduces 
the  35mm  camera,  manual  exposure  control,  negative  processing, 
and  black  and  white  printing  in  the  department's  state-of-the-art 
lab.  No  previous  photography  experience  required.  Lab  fee. 

ART  1 1 70  Filmmaking  Workshop  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  nature  and  creative  uses  of  video. 
Examines  video's  technological  foimdation,  conventions,  and 
aesthetic  potential.  Emphasizes  weekly  hands-on  lab  assignments 
and  substantive  final  project.  Includes  lectm'es,  screenings,  and 
critiques.  Facilities  and  equipment  are  provided  by  the  department. 
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ART  1180  Video  Basics  4QH 

Introduces  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  video  medium  and  its 
creative  use.  Examines  the  technological  foundation  of  video,  the 
established  conventions  of  effective  field  and  studio  production 
techniques  and  postproduction  techniques  (electronic  editing),  and 
explores  the  aesthetic  potential  of  both  the  visual  and  auditory 
aspects  of  video.  Emphasizes  weekly  hands-on  lab  assignments 
vidth  a  final  substantive  video  project  required  of  each  student. 
Facilities  and  equipment  are  provided. 

ART  1 1 90  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics  4  QH 

Extends  the  study  of  visual  problem-solving  by  introducing  the 
computer  as  a  tool  for  design  and  image-making.  Weekly  classes 
and  labs  in  the  Electronic  Studios  allow  investigation  into  the 
medium's  potential,  limitations,  and  relationship  to  other  media. 
Issues  of  sequencing,  transformation,  and  motion  through  time 
and  space  are  emphasized,  vnth  examination  of  their  relevance  to 
a  broad  spectnmi  of  applications  and  disciplines.  Prereq.  ART 
1130  and  ART  1131  or  peimission  of  instructor. 

ART  1 203  Medieval  Architecture  4  QH 

Studies  the  major  religious  and  secular  buildings  of  the  Early 
Christian,  Byzantine,  and  Gothic  periods,  emphasizing  Gothic 
architecture  of  France  and  England. 

ART  1 204  Renaissance  Architecture  4  QH 

Focuses  on  architecture  and  urban  form  in  Italy  between  1400 
and  1600,  with  some  emphasis  on  Renaissance  architecture  in 
France  and  England. 

ART  1 205  Renaissance  Art  4  QH 

Examines  Italian  painting  and  sculpture  from  the  early  fourteenth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  emphasis  on 
the  art  of  the  great  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  period  such  as 
Botticelli,  Donatello,  Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  and  Titian.  The  art 
wiU  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  social,  political,  philo- 
sophical, and  religious  issues  of  the  time.  (Core  Category  m) 

ART  1 2 1 0  Nineteenth  Century  Painting  4  QH 

Explores  art  from  1780  to  1900.  Considers  developments  such  as 
neo-classicism,  romanticism,  realism,  impressionism,  and  symbol- 
ism in  terms  of  major  changes  in  society:  the  city  of  Paris,  industri- 
alization. Transcendentalism,  photography,  Japonisme,  the  por- 
trayal of  women,  and  the  Salons.  Emphasizes  French  painting,  but 
important  developments  in  other  European  countries  and  America 
are  considered.  Museum  visits  included.  (Core  Category  DT) 

ART  1213  Modern  Art  4QH 

Examines  the  ideas  and  artists  from  the  1880s  through  the  1980s. 
Focuses  on  major  developments  in  twentieth  century  European 
and  American  painting,  but  also  surveys  sculpture,  design,  and 
related  arts.  Presents  a  thematic  approach,  exploring  abstraction, 
expressionism,  surrealism,  Utopian  ideas  of  pure  form,  mod- 
ernism, and  post-modernism.  Museum  visits  included. 

ART  1 21 6/AFR  1 200  Survey  of  African  Art  4  QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  African  art  from  traditional 
to  contemporary  styles  and  periods.  Emphasizes  the  study  of  art 
objects,  the  social  and  historical  context  in  which  aesthetic  issues 
are  shaped,  and  the  impact  of  religion  and  external  forces  on 
creativity.  Uses  lectures,  critique,  discussions,  fieldwork,  and 
hands-on  interaction  with  art  objects. 


ART  1 2 1 8/AFR  1151  African-American  Art  History  4  QH 

Offers  a  historical  and  critical  examination  of  African-American 
art  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  effects  of  European  and  Africsm  art  styles  on 
the  black  artist  in  America. 

ART  1220  American  Art  4QH 

Offers  a  broad  survey  of  the  history  of  American  painting  and 
sculpture  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  Explores 
the  social  and  cultural  forces  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  and  intellec- 
tual concerns  that  shape  the  evolution  of  art  in  America.  Includes 
frequent  visits  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Gardner 
Museum.  (Core  Category  HI) 

ART  1 223  American  Architecture  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  history,  theory,  and  criticism  of 
American  architecture  and  urban  planning  from  the  mid-1600s  to 
the  1930s.  Explores  the  social  and  cultural  forces  that  shape  the 
built  environment.  Examines  European  influences  as  well  as 
uniquely  American  contributions.  Emphasizes  the  work  of  Louis 
Sullivan,  H.  H.  Richardson,  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  (Core 
Category  ni) 

ART  1 225  Modem  Architecture:  The  Nineteenth  Century  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  of  modem  architecture  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  from  the  mid-eighteenth  to  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  Discusses  architecture  and  urban  design  in  the  context 
of  their  cultural  responses  to  society's  changing  conditions. 
Includes  field  trips.  A  previous  course  in  art  or  architectural 
history  is  recommended. 

ART  1 226  Modern  Architecture:  The  Twentieth  Century  4  QH 

Examines  the  forms  and  principles  of  European  and  American 
architecture  of  the  twentieth  century,  emphasizing  the  work 
of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Le  Corbusier,  and 
Louis  Kahn;  and  such  influential  movements  as  the  Dutch  de  Stijl, 
Russian  constructivism,  and  American  post-modernism  and 
deconstruction.  Includes  field  trips.  A  previous  course  in  art  or 
architectural  history  is  recommended. 

ART  1 230  History  of  Photography  4  QH 

Explores  photography  from  its  origins  in  1839  to  its  maturity  after 
World  War  H.  Examines  technological  advances,  the  documentary 
aesthetic,  art  photography,  and  theoretical  approaches  to  the 
study  of  the  medium.  Photographs  are  studied  as  art  objects,  per- 
sonal statements,  and  historical  artifacts.  Museum  visits  included. 

ART  1 233  Contemporary  Directions  in  Photography  4  QH 

Studies  prevailing  trends  in  photographic  artistic  expression 
from  the  begirming  of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  present. 
Examines  the  importance  of  photographic  imagery  in  relation 
to  our  surroundings  through  lecture  and  slide  presentations. 

ART  1235  History  of  Film  4QH 

Surveys  major  international  developments  in  film  from  the  late 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  Examines  national  movements, 
technological  and  aesthetic  innovations,  important  figures,  and 
significant  films.  Includes  films,  lectures,  and  discussions. 

ART  1236  American  Film  4QH 

Surveys  the  rise  of  the  American  film  from  the  late  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present.  Examines  key  films,  directors,  m^or 
themes,  and  film  forms  and  techniques.  Includes  lectures, 
screenings,  and  discussions. 
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ART  1 237  Contemporary  Directions  in  Cinema  4  QH 

Provides  a  comparative  study  of  ni^or  international  film  move- 
ments from  World  War  II  to  the  present.  Studies  selected  films  by 
representative  contemporary  directors.  Includes  lectures,  screen- 
ings, and  discussions. 

ART  1 240  History  of  Graphic  Design  4  QH 

Considers  the  history,  context,  and  issues  of  graphic  design 
through  lectures,  readings,  discussions,  and  projects.  Prereq. 
ART  1101. 

ART  1243  Graphic  Design  2  4QH 

Investigates  the  range  of  conceptual  possibilities  inherent  in  the 
merging  of  words/text  with  images/symbols  through  the  under- 
standing of  how  their  relationship  can  enhance  meaning  and  com- 
prehension. Explores  visual  poetry,  choices  in  mark  and  form, 
and  appUed  semiotics  through  projects,  readings,  and  lecture/dis- 
cussion. Prereq.  ART  1133  and  ART  1250. 

ART  1244  Graphic  Design  3  4QH 

Introduces  problem-solving  methodologies  and  applies  them  to 
complex  communications  problems.  Uses  research,  teamwork, 
and  brainstorming  to  define  the  problems,  and  develops  and 
formaUy  refines  the  solutions.  Prereq.  ART  1190  and  ART  1243. 

ART  1 250  Color  Theory  and  Practice  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  optical  phenomena  of  color  and  their  application 
in  visual  communication.  Studies  hue,  value,  and  saturation,  and 
their  implications  for  color  activity,  legibility,  and  spatial  Ulusion 
in  traditional  and  electronic  media. 

ART  1 252  Architectural  Design  3  4  QH 

Addresses  the  issue  of  building  typology.  Offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  use,  as  models  in  their  own  work,  the  formal, 
organizational,  and  cultural  similarities  of  buildings  from  through- 
out history  with  similar  uses.  Gives  meaning  to  the  study  of  archi- 
tectural history  and  allows  history  to  inform  the  current  design 
process.  Pi-ereq.  ART  1151. 

ART  1 253  Architectural  Design  4  4  QH 

Introduces  the  study  of  urban  design.  Students  learn  to  analyze 
the  structures  and  ordering  systems  of  both  historical  and  con- 
temporary cities.  Projects  include  urban  analysis  (frequently 
focusing  on  the  Boston  area)  and  proposed  solutions.  This  studio 
addresses  the  problems  associated  with  designing  at  several  dif- 
ferent scales  at  one  time. 

ART  1 254  Intermediate  Drawing  4  QH 

Focuses  on  heightening  the  student's  understanding  of  spatial 
awareness,  scale  movement,  and  expression.  Students  will  be 
asked  to  create  unusual  environmental  situations  for  their  figura- 
tive compositions.  A  variety  of  media  wiU  be  used,  including 
wash,  pen  and  ink,  watercolor,  chalk,  charcoal,  and  pencil. 
Prereq.  ART  1124  or  equiv. 

ART  1 256  Theory  of  Structures  1  4  QH 

Introduces  the  theory  of  materijils  and  structures.  Examines 
basic  structural  elements  in  masonry  and  wood  construction. 
Uses  historic  and  cuirent  building  types  to  explore  the  relationship 
between  structure,  materials,  construction  process,  and  architec- 
tural space.  Includes  lectures,  discussions,  field  trips,  and  student 
presentation  of  stinjctural  models  and  diagrams.  Prereq.  PHY  1222. 


ART  1 257  Theory  of  Structures  2  4  QH 

Continues  ART  1256,  combining  the  basic  structural  elements 
to  develop  structural  systems.  Explores  form,  stability  loading, 
and  materials  in  relation  to  the  design  of  foimdation,  strucdiral 
steel,  reinforced  concrete,  timber,  frame,  space  frame,  and  shell 
systems.  Prereq.  ART  1256  and  PHY  1222. 

ART  1 261  Intermediate  Black  and  White  Photography  4  QH 

Emphasizes  combining  personal  aesthetic  choices  with  work  to 
refine  photographic  skOls.  A  second-level  black  and  white  photog- 
raphy studio/lab  course.  The  zone  system  for  roU  film  cameras, 
toners,  fiber  based  papers  and  alternative  film  choices  will  be 
demonstrated  and  assigned.  A  final  portfolio  is  required  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  course.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1 1 60  or 
per-mission  of  instructor. 

ART  1 263  Introduction  to  Color  Photography  4  QH 

Introduces  shooting,  processing,  and  printing  color  negative 
films.  Lectures  cover  basic  color  theory  in  photography  and  con- 
temporary color  photographic  processes.  Working  with  color  neg- 
ative films,  students  get  hands-on  experience  with  the  RA-4  color 
print  process.  Assigiunents  emphasize  solving  technical  and  aes- 
thetic problems  inherent  in  color  negative  materials  and  include 
weekly  lab  sessions.  Color  chemistry  and  facilities  are  provided. 
Lab  fee.  Prm-eq.  ART  1 1 60. 

ART  1 264  Color  Photography  2  4  QH 

Allows  students  to  explore  and  develop  their  personal  photo- 
graphic style  with  an  emphasis  on  experimentation.  A  second-level 
color  course.  Studies  historical  perspective  of  color  photography 
contrasted  with  contemporary  color  work.  Offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  necessary  foundation  for  critical  analy- 
sis of  their  own  work  through  required  reading.  Includes  weekly 
assigiunents  and  critiques.  Students  will  develop  a  cohesive  port- 
folio of  photographs.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1261  and  ART  1263. 

ART  1280  Media  Graphics  4QH 

An  intermediate  computer-based  course  in  creating  moving 
images.  Time-based  sequencing  and  characteristics  of  motion  and 
transformation  are  explored  in  a  series  of  digital  projects  and  lab 
workshops.  Projects  increase  in  length  and  complexity,  and  may 
have  a  basis  in  instructional  or  information  design,  entertainment, 
or  artistic  exploration.  Analogies  between  digital  moving  image 
and  other  time-based  arts  are  explored  through  assignments,  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  visits  to  professional  studies. 
Introduces  interactivity  and  multiple  media.  Prereq.  ART  1133 
and  ART  1190. 

ART  1281  Video  Project  4QH 

Offers  in-depth  exploration  of  the  video  meditmi.  Students 
research,  write,  and  produce  a  documentary,  fictional  narrative, 
or  experimental  video  project.  Emphasizes  innovation,  personal 
authorship,  effective  research,  sound  conceptual  development, 
formal  and  technical  skills,  and  imaginative  and  creative  soimd- 
tracks  and  visuals  in  video.  P^'ereq.  ART  1180  or  equivalent. 

ART  1285  Interarts  4QH 

Introduces  nontraditional  art  concepts  in  an  intensive  studio 
course.  Includes  categories  of  performance  ait,  installation  art, 
electronic  art,  multimedia  and  kinetic  art.  Using  their  own 
frames  of  reference  and  experience,  students  contribute  to  a 
collaborative  project  and  are  responsible  for  keeping  a  journal 
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that  will  help  them  formulate  their  ideas.  Students  reflect  upon 
their  co-ops,  internships,  and  other  art-related  experiences  in  a 
written  essay  that  will  accompany  their  final  product.  AU  general 
art  majors  are  required  to  take  this  course  after  their  Foundations 
courses  and  their  12  required  art  courses. 

ART  1 290  Electronic  Publishing  Design  4  QH 

Investigates  publication  and  periodical  design  issues  including 
concept  development,  sequence,  organization,  page  design, 
typography,  and  the  typographic  grid.  Includes  assignments  using 
page  layout  software  in  the  computer  labs.  Prereq.  ART  1132, 
ART  1134,  and  ART  1190. 

ART  1 291  Computer  Graphics  Workshop  4  QH 

Builds  on  the  visual  and  technical  experience  of  ART  1190  in  a 
sequence  of  applied  projects  integrating  word  and  image. 
Emphasizes  imaginative  and  effective  use  of  digital  input  and  out- 
put devices,  in  coryunction  with  conventional  media,  to  develop 
unexpected  visual  language.  Portions  of  weekly  classes  are  con- 
ducted as  collaborative  workshops  and  supported  by  labs,  with 
students  encouraged  to  interact  with  each  other  to  enhance  tech- 
nical, problem-solving,  and  effective  critiquing  skills.  Prereq.  ART 
1144,  ART  1190,  and  ART  1243. 

ART  1 295  Computer-Aided  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  CAD  processes  for  two-  and  three-dimensional 
modeling  for  architectural  design.  Studies  computer-aided  design 
techniques  that  support  site  and  program  analysis  concept  and 
schematic  design,  and  design  development  and  construction 
drawing  applications.  Prereq.  ART  1190  or  equivalent. 

ART  1 296  Advanced  Studio  in  Computer  Visualization  4  QH 

Continues  ART  1295.  Offers  detailed,  hands-on  instruction  in  com- 
puter modeling  and  rendering.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  manipulate  two-dimensional,  three-dimensional,  and 
video  images  using  IBM  computers  and  AutoCAD.  Includes  topics 
such  as  ray  tracing,  solid  modeling,  and  image  synthesis. 
Prereq.  ART  1295. 

ART  1310  Seminar  in  Modern  Architecture  4  QH 

Explores  contemporary  issues  in  architectural  theory,  design,  and 
practice.  Examines  historical  forces  and  contemporary  criticism 
to  define  the  nature  of  modernism,  post-modernism,  and  decon- 
struction.  Focuses  on  the  work  and  ideas  of  such  architects  as  Le 
Corbusier,  Louis  Kahn,  IM  Pei,  Philip  Johnson,  Robert  Venturi 
and  Denise  Scott-Brovm,  Peter  Eisenman,  FVank  Gehry,  and  Rem 
Koolhaas.  Prei-eq.  ART  1226  or  permission  of  itistructor. 

ART  1 324  Thesis  in  Art  History  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  production  of  a  20-30  page  thesis.  Students 
undertake  individual  research,  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
member,  on  art-historical  topics  appropriate  to  their  personal  and 
professional  interests.  Conceived  for  art  m^ors  who  are  complet- 
ing the  BA  degree  and  whose  primary  interest  is  in  art  history. 
Arts  and  Sciences  experiential  education  requirement.  Prereq. 
ART  1100,  ART  1101,  20  QH  in  other  art  history  courses, 
departmental  permission. 

ART  1 330  Advonced  Visual  Communication  4  QH 

Presents  an  advanced  seminar  whose  development  sequence 
mirrors  that  of  complex  professional  design  projects.  Extends  a 
single  applied  project  in  phases  through  an  entire  term.  Central  to 
the  course  will  be  a  substantive  written  problem  definition  and 


program  development  integrating  academic  and  applied  design 
experience.  Arts  and  Sciences  eocperiential  education  require- 
ment. Prereq.  ART  1144,  ART  1244,  and  ART  1280. 

ART  1 341  Architectural  Design  5  6  QH 

Introduces  the  issues  of  "tectonics,"  or  the  logic  and  order  of 
assembling  a  building's  parts.  Looks  at  the  different  characteris- 
tics of  materials  and  how  they  can  be  combined  to  achieve  differ- 
ent effects.  Students  work  on  a  single  project  throughout  the  term, 
focusing  first  on  the  specific  connections  of  building  parts  and 
moving  later  to  the  general  order  of  the  project.  Prereq.  ART  1253. 

ART  1 342  Architectural  Design  6  6  QH 

Requires  students  to  integrate  previously  acquired  knowledge  in 
the  resolution  of  a  specific  building  program  for  a  specific  site. 
Provides  students  with  the  opporttmity  to  investigate  the  relation- 
ship between  the  different  aspects  of  design  and  how  it  leads  to 
the  resolution  of  architectural  forms.  Incorporates  the  issues  of 
context,  tectonics,  and  typology  into  the  design  of  a  single  buUd- 
ing.  Prereq.  ART  1341. 

ART  1 352  Architectural  Thesis  6  QH 

The  final  studio  course.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
investigate  different  sites  around  the  New  Urban  Ring  in  Boston, 
and  to  synthesize  knowledge  from  previous  design  studios,  his- 
tory and  technical  courses,  as  well  as  various  co-op  work  experi- 
ences. Students  are  expected  to  develop  design  strategies  through 
drawings,  models,  and  writings  toward  the  creation  of  a  weU- 
developed  architectural  project.  Arts  and  Sciences  eocperiential 
education  requirement.  Prereq.  ART  1150-1151,  ART  1252- 
1253,  ART  1341,  and  ART  1342. 

ART  1355  Environmental  Systems  4QH 

Surveys  the  environmental  systems  of  power,  air,  water,  waste, 
and  Ught  as  integral  elements  of  architecture.  Discusses  the  theory 
and  practice  of  these  systems  in  architectural  design.  Considers 
historical  and  contemporary  examples  of  building  systems  that 
illustrate  the  function,  technology,  and  aesthetics  of  environmental 
systems.  Includes  field  trips,  lectures,  and  individual  student 
research  projects.  Prereq.  ART  1252  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ART  1 363  Advanced  Photography  Seminar  4  QH 

Requires  that  students  refine  their  technical  skills,  master  the  4  x 
5  inch  view  camera  (suppUed),  and  make  meaningful  decisions 
about  their  relationship  to  the  world  around  them  through  the  use 
of  black  and  white  and/or  color  photography.  The  capstone 
course  to  the  Photography  Program,  this  course  stresses  individ- 
ual direction  and  a  quahtative  approach  to  substantive  photogra- 
phy. Lab  fee.  Arts  and  Sciences  experiential  education  require- 
ment. Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

ART  1 71 3  Modern  Art  (Honors)  4  QH 

Combines  in-depth  investigation  of  selected  modem  artists  and 
movements  with  an  overview  of  the  diverse  meanings  and  functions 
of  modem  art.  Involves  developing  and  presenting  individual 
research  projects.  Prereq.  Honors  status  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

ART  1800,  ART  1801,  ART  1802  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
department  on  a  chosen  topic.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  art 
major  and  department  approval. 
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ART  1 803,  ART  1 804,  ART  1 805  Directed  Study  6  OH  eoch 

Offers  independent  work  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
department  on  a  chosen  topic.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  art 
major  and  department  approval. 


ART  1810,  ART  181 1,  ART  1812,  ART  1813 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Program 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


ART  1814  Directed  Study  1  QH 

Offers  independent  worl<  imder  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
department  on  a  chosen  topic. 


Biology 


Courses  are  presented  in  three  categories:  non-science  mEuors; 
health-related  science  and  other  non-biology  science  majors;  and 
biology  msuors.  Two  or  more  courses  with  substantially  the  same 
content  may  not  be  counted  toward  quantitative  graduation  require- 
ments. If  a  student  is  not  sure  whether  particular  courses  overlap  it 
is  his/her  responsibility  to  get  advice  from  a  departmental  advisor. 

The  following  courses  are  primarily  for  non-science  majors. 
These  courses  are  not  open  to  biology  majors. 

BIO  1 1 1 1  Environment  and  Man  4  QH 

Offers  an  ecological  analysis  of  man's  interaction  with  other 
organisms.  Presents  the  necessary  foundation  of  biological 
principles.  (Core  Category  IT) 

BIO  1 1 71  Focus  on  the  Sea:  Issues  and  Nature  2  QH 

Explores  marine  conservation  issues  tlu-ough  lectures,  discussion, 
and  field  trips  to  coastal  habitats  and  islands.  Studies  the  sea  from 
ecological,  economic,  and  literary  perspectives. 

BIO  1 1 74  Introduction  to  Marine  Biology  3  QH 

Offers  a  broad  introduction  to  the  field  emphasizing  principles  of 
oceanography  and  marine  biology.  Presents  the  physical,  geological, 
and  biological  aspects  of  the  ocean.  Discusses  the  diversity  of 
marine  Ufe  and  how  organisms  interact  witliin  different  marine 
communities.  (Formerly  BIO  1175)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO 
1675  lab. 

BIO  1 1 82  The  Human  Organism  4  QH 

Introduces  the  structure  and  function  of  the  human  body. 
Emphasizes  the  principles  of  biological  and  physical  science  as 
they  relate  to  Ufe  processes  in  health  and  disease.  Lab  experiments 
explore  the  workings  of  the  students'  own  biological  systems 
rather  than  those  of  other  animals.  (Formerly  BIO  1181)  Taken 
concurrently  ynth  BIO  1683  lab. 

BIO  1 1 87  Biology  of  Humon  Reproduction  4  QH 

Studies  the  sexual  and  reproductive  function  in  the  human  male 
and  female,  including  sexual  development,  coitus,  fertilization, 
pregnancy,  birth,  and  lactation.  Discusses  the  methods  of  control- 
ling fertility  and  sexually-transmitted  disease.  Analyzes  factors 
affecting  reproduction  and  sexuality  in  various  human  populations. 

BIO  1675  Introduction  to  Marine  Biology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1174.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 683  Human  Organism  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1182.  Lab  fee. 


The  following  courses  are  primarily  for  majors  in  science-  or 
health-related  professions.  These  courses,  where  indicated,  are 
not  open  to  biology  majors. 

BIO  11 08  General  Biology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  universal  properties  and  processes  of  living  organisms. 
Topics  include  cellular  composition  and  cellular  control,  heredity, 
the  evolutionary  process,  and  environmental  relationships. 
(Formerly  BIO  1106)  Taken  concurrently  -with  BIO  1608  lab. 
(Overiaps  BIO  1100  and  BIO  1142). 

BIO  1109  Animal  Biology  4QH 

Offers  a  systematic  comparative  study  of  the  structure  and  fimctions 
of  animals.  Considers  the  diversity  of  animals  fi'om  the  standpoint  of 
evolutionary  adaptation.  (Formerly  BIO  1107)  Taken  concurrently 
with  BIO  1609  lab.  (Overiaps  BIO  1101  and  BIO  1143.)  Prereq. 
BIO  1108  and  BIO  1608. 

BIO  1 1 22  Basic  Microbiology  4  QH 

Microbial  Ufe,  emphasizing  morphological  characteristics,  physio- 
logical activities,  and  disease  production.  (Formerly  BIO  1120) 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1622  lab.  (Overlaps  BIO  1323.) 
Prereq.  BIO  1142  and  BIO  1642,  or  permission  of  instructor; 
not  open  to  biology  majors. 

610  1 1 42  Basic  Animal  Biology  I  4  QH 

Covers  principles  of  biology;  imiversal  properties  and  processes 
of  Uving  organisms  as  exemplified  by  the  ceU  and  its  activities, 
inheritance,  evolution,  and  environmental  relationships. 
(Formerly  BIO  1140)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1642  lab. 
(Overiaps  BIO  1100  and  BIO  1108.) 

BIO  1143  Basic  Animal  Biology  2  4QH 

Offers  systematic,  comparative  study  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  animals.  Considers  the  diversity  of  animals  from  the  standpoint 
of  evolutionary  adaptation.  (Formerly  BIO  1141)  Taken  concur- 
rently vrtth  BIO  1643  lab.  (Overlaps  BIO  1101  and  BIO  1109.) 
Prereq.  BIO  1142  and  BIO  1 642. 

BIO  11 60  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  4  QH 

Covers  ceU  and  tissue  structure  and  function,  anatomical  terminol- 
ogy, and  the  anatomy  £ind  physiology  of  bones,  muscles,  and  the 
nervous  system.  (Formerly  BIO  1150)  Taken  concurrently  with 
BIO  1650  lab.  (Overlaps  BIO  1162.)  Not  open  to  biology  majors. 

BIO  1 161  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  4  QH 

Covers  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  respiratory,  digestive, 
urogenital,  endocrine,  and  cardiovascular  systems,  and  a  brief 
exploration  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye  and  ear. 
(Formerly  BIO  1151)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1651  lab. 
(Overiaps  BIO  1163  and  BIO  1164.)  Prereq.  BIO  1160  and  BIO 
1650;  not  open  to  biology  majors. 

BIO  1 162  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  human  anatomy  and  physiology.  Focuses 
on  ceU  and  tissue  structure  and  function;  smd  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  skin,  bones,  muscles,  and  blood.  (Formerly  BIO  1152) 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1652  lab.  (Overiaps  BIO  1160.)  Not 
open  to  biology  majors. 

BIO  1 1 63  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  4  QH 

Presents  the  structure  and  function  of  the  following  systems: 
nervous,  endocrine,  and  reproductive.  (Formerly  BIO  1153)  Taken 
concurrently  with  BIO  1653  lab.  (Overiaps  BIO  1161.)  Prereq.  BIO 
1162  and  BIO  1 652;  not  open  to  biology  majors. 
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BIO  1 1 64  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3  4  QH 

Presents  the  structure  and  function  of  tlie  cardiovascular,  respira- 
tory, uiinsiry,  and  digestive  systems  and  the  regulation  of  metabo- 
lism and  body  temperature.  (Formerly  BIO  1154)  Taken  concur- 
rently with  BIO  1654  lab.  (Overlaps  BIO  1161.)  Prereq.  BIO  1163 
and  BIO  1653;  not  open  to  biology  majors. 

BIO  1 608  General  Biology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1108.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 609  Animal  Biology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1109.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 622  Basic  Microbiology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concmrently  with  BIO  1122.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 642  Basic  Animal  Biology  1  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratoiy  taken  concmTently  with  BIO  1142.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 643  Basic  Animal  Biology  2  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1 143.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 650  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1160.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1651  Functional  Humon  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1161.  Lab  includes  stud- 
ies of  sensory  physiology,  enzymes,  metabolism,  and  cardiovascu- 
lar, respiratory,  and  urinary  function.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 652  Integrated  Human  Anotomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1162.  Lab  includes  pig 
dissection.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 653  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1163.  Lab  includes  pig 
dissection.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 654  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1164.  Lab  includes  pig 
dissection.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 660  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1160.  Lab  includes  the 
study  of  human  bones  and  muscles,  pig  dissection,  and  muscle 
and  nerve  physiology.  Lab  fee. 

Tlie  following  courses  are  primarily  for  biology  m,ajors  but 
are  open  to  other  students  with  appropriate  prerequisites  and 
permission  of  the  instnictor. 

BIO  1100  Principles  of  Biology  1  4  QH 

hitroduces  basic  biological  principles.  Topics  mclude:  the  first 
human  retrovii-us;  the  nature  of  scientific  thought  and  knowledge; 
launcliing  the  antibiotic  era;  diabetes  and  the  discovery  of  insulin; 
the  ceUular  pathway  of  insulin  secretion;  DNA  science;  the  princi- 
ples of  inheritance,  and  others.  Integrates  topics  into  discussions 
of  disease  and  pathological  processes  and  how  fundamental  bio- 
logical principles  form  the  foundation  of  medical  science. 
(Formerly  BIO  1103)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1600  lab. 


BIO  1 1 0 1  Principles  of  Biology  2  4  QH 

Introduces  the  diversity  of  animals  through  presentation  of  their 
systematic  relationships,  structure  and  function,  and  ecological 
roles.  Cellular,  tissue,  and  orgamsmal  levels  are  included.  (Formerly 
BIO  1104)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1601  lab.  Prereq.  BIO 
1100  and  BIO  1600. 

BIO  1 1 02  Principles  of  Biology  3  4  QH 

Examines  the  biology  and  diversity  of  plants  and  plant-like  organ- 
isms. Explores  the  relationships  between  humans  and  plants  by 
looking  at  plants  through  three  different  perspectives:  1)  Feeding 
a  Starving  World;  2)  Curing  a  Sick  World;  and  3)  Engineering  a 
Better  World.  Employs  case  studies  to  highlight  msyor  themes. 
(Formerly  BIO  1105)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1602  lab. 
Prereq.  BIO  1100  and  BIO  1600  or  BIO  1 1 08  and  BIO  1 608. 

BIO  1 222  Environmental  and  Population  Biology  4  QH 

Considers  physical  and  chemical  factors  of  the  environment  as 
they  affect  the  distribution  of  organisms  and  as  they  may  in  turn 
be  affected  by  the  organisms.  Includes  population  dynamics, 
species  interactions,  population  genetics  (Ughtly),  the  develop- 
ment of  communities,  and  the  structure  and  function  of  ecosys- 
tems. (Fonnerly  BIO  1212)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1611  lab. 
Prereq.  BIO  1102,  BIO  1602,  and  BIO  1108,  BIO  1608,  and 
BIO  1109,  BIO  1609  or  BIO  1100-1102,  BIO  1600-1602,  and 
CHMllll. 

BIO  1 270  Diving  Research  Methods  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  techniques  in  the  study,  ecology,  and  phys- 
iology of  subtidal  marine  organisms.  Focuses  on  underwater 
research  methods,  their  appropriate  applications,  and  their  imple- 
mentation during  field  exercises  under  water.  Topics  to  be  cov- 
ered include  diving  physiology,  sampling  design,  experimental 
design,  statistical  analysis  of  data,  population  censusing  methods, 
under  water  measurements  of  hydrodynamics,  in  situ  respirome- 
try,  underwater  telemetry,  underwater  photography,  and  the  use 
of  underwater  habitats  and  submersibles  in  research.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  Scuba  certification. 

BIO  1282  Genetics  4QH 

Focuses  on  classical  and  molecular  approaches  to  understanding 
heredity.  Topics  include  MendeUan  genetics,  linkage,  recombina- 
tion, gene  mapping,  chromosomal  genetics,  molecular  genetics, 
recombinant  DNA  methods,  gene  regulation,  and  developmental 
genetics.  (Formerly  BIO  1280)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1660 
lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1100-1102,  BIO  1600-1602  or  BIO  1102,  BIO 
1602  and  BIO  1108-1109,  BIO  1608-1609,  and  CHM 1264. 

BIO  1 283  Introductory  Biochemistry  4  QH 

Topics  include  structure  and  function  of  biomolecules,  central 
concepts  of  bioenergetics  and  thermodynamics,  en2yme  kinetics 
and  regulation,  and  metabolic  pathways.  (Formerly  BIO  1281) 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1661  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1100-1102, 
BIO  1600-1602  or  BIO  1102,  BIO  1602,  and  BIO  1108-1109, 
BIO  1608-1609,  BIO  1282  and  BIO  1660,  CHM  1221,  and 
CHM  1265. 

BIO  1317  Marine  Ecology  4QH 

Studies  marine  habitats  and  organisms.  Focuses  on  primary  and 
secondary  productivity,  and  commmuty  structure  and  dynamics. 
Emphasizes  tlirough  field  work  the  Pacific  Northwest  tntertidal 
and  shallow  subtidal  communities.  East/West  program,  Friday 
Harbor.  (Formerly  BIO  1312)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1613 
lab.  Prereq.  Tivo  years  of  college  biology. 
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BIO  1321  Evolution  4QH 

Discusses  histoiy  of  evolutionary  theory  and  lines  of  evidence. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  mechanisms  of  speciation.  Introduces 
current  evolutionary  topics.  (Formerly  BIO  1311)  Taken  con- 
currently with  BIO  1621  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1102,  BIO  1602  or 
BIO  1109,  BIO  1609,  and  BIO  1222,  BIO  1611,  and  BIO  1282, 
BIO  1660. 


BIO  1 355  Regulatory  Cell  Physiology  4  QH 

Introduces  physiological  control  systems  including  transport 
processes,  cellular  basis  of  nerve  function,  action  of  chemical 
messengers  and  regulators,  and  principles  of  cellular  contraction 
and  motility.  (Formerly  BIO  1350)  Taken  concurrently  wdth 
BIO  1655  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1101  and  BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109  and 
BIO  1609. 


BIO  1 323  General  Microbiology  4  QH 

Introduces  morphological,  ecological,  and  biochemical  consid- 
eration of  representative  groups  of  bacteria.  Introduces  virology 
and  microbial  genetics;  host-parasite  relationships,  prokaryotes 
of  medical  significance;  and  physical  and  chemical  controls 
of  microbial  grovrth.  (Overiaps  BIO  1122.)  (Formerly  BIO  1320) 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1623  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1100-1102, 
BIO  1600-1602  or  BIO  1102,  BIO  1602,  and  BIO  1108-1109, 
BIO  1608-1609;  CHM  1111,  and  CHM1122. 

BIO  1333  Marine  Botany  4QH 

Explores  taxonomy  of  the  m^or  groups  of  marine  plants,  primarily 
algae.  Investigates  ecological  and  reproductive  strategies, 
economic  importance,  and  roles  in  diverse  marine  communities. 
Mandatory  field  trips  in  addition  to  lab.  (Formerly  BIO  1330) 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1630  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1100-1102, 
BIO  1600-1602  or  BIO  1102,  BIO  1602,  and  BIO  1108-1109, 
BIO  1608-1609. 

BIO  1 334  Moleculor  Marine  Botany  4  QH 

Introduces  modem  biochemical  and  molecular  approaches  used 
to  examine  systematic  and  evolutionary  problems  at  the  species 
level  and  above.  Offers  extensive  hands-on  laboratory  experience 
in  isozyme  electrophoresis,  DNA  isolation,  and  restriction  frag- 
ment analysis.  Expects  students  to  conduct  individual  projects, 
applying  techniques  they  have  learned  to  topics  dealing  vdth 
the  local  seaweed  and  seagrass  flora.  (Formerly  BIO  1332) 
Taken  concurrently  vdth  BIO  1644  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1333  and 
BIO  1630. 

BIO  1 343  Vertebrate  Zoology  4  QH 

Presents  systematics,  behavior,  ecology,  and  zoogeography  of  all 
classes  of  vertebrates.  (Formerly  BIO  1341)  Taken  concurrently 
with  BIO  1641  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1101,  BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109,  and 
BIO  1609. 

BIO  1 344  Biology  of  Crustacea  4  QH 

Studies  systematics,  morphology,  and  biology  of  the  smaller 
Crustacea.  Focuses  on  non-malacostracan  orders,  but  includes 
those  malacostracan  taxa  dominated  by  small  forms.  (Formerly 
BIO  1342)  Taken  concurrently  vvith  BIO  1645  lab.  Prereq. 
BIO  1373  or  GEO  1428  or  permission  of  instructor. 

BIO  1346  Embryology  4QH 

Topics  include  gametogenesis,  fertilization,  cleavage,  gastrulation, 
induction,  organogenesis,  and  metamorphosis  in  vertebrates.  Lab 
work  emphasizes  the  frog,  chick,  and  pig.  (Formerly  BIO  1347) 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1646  lab.  Preivq.  BIO  1101,  BIO 
1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO  1609  and  BIO  1282,  BIO  1660. 

BIO  1349  Animal  Histology  4QH 

Offers  microscopic  study  of  fundamental  types  of  animal  tissues. 
(Formeriy  BIO  1348)  Taken  concun-ently  with  BIO  1648  lab. 
Prereq.  BIO  1101,  BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO  1609. 


BIO  1 356  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  4  QH 

Examines  the  morphology  and  phylogeny  of  the  vertebrates. 
(Formeriy  BIO  1351)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1656  lab. 
Prereq.  BIO  1101  and  BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109  and  BIO  1609. 

BIO  1373  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  4  QH 

Topics  include  functional  morphology,  systematics,  ecology,  and 
phylogenetic  relationships  of  the  mjyor  invertebrate  phyla. 
(Formerly  BIO  1370)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1673  lab. 
Prereq.  BIO  1101  and  BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109  and  BIO  1609. 

BIO  1 387  The  Biology  of  Corals  4  QH 

Concentrates  on  tropical  crudaria;  studies  the  systematics, 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  this  group  of  animals  that 
assume  such  an  important  role  in  tropical  marine  ecosystems. 
EastAVest  Program,  Jamaica.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1687 
lab.  Prei'eq.  Two  years  of  college  biology. 

BIO  1 403  Histologic  Technique  4  QH 

Discusses  general  methods  of  tissue  preparation  for  purposes  of 
microscopic  study.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1603  lab.  Prereq. 
BIO  1102  and  BIO  1602. 

BIO  1 4 1 3  Tropical  Terrestrial  Ecosystems  3  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  plants,  animals,  and  ecosystems 
of  terrestrial  Jamaica.  EastAVest  Program.  Prereq.  Tivo  years 
of  college  biology. 

BIO  1 4 1 4  Benthic  Marine  Ecology  4  QH 

Examines  the  interactions  among  bottom-dwelling  invertebrates, 
fish,  and  plants  and  their  environment.  Quantitative  field  methods 
and  new  developments  in  ecological  theory  will  be  applied  to 
examinations  of  the  rocky  intertidal  zone,  soft  sediment  areas, 
salt  marshes,  and  the  rocky  subtidal  zone.  (Formerly  BIO  1412) 
Taken  concurrently  vidth  BIO  1612  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and 
BIO  1611;  BIO  1373  and  BIO  1673. 

BIO  1 4 1 6  Microbial  Physiology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  structure  and  function  of  the  bacterial  cell,  emphasiz- 
ing its  general  properties  as  well  as  on  the  physical  and  chemical 
factors  that  influence  it.  (Formerly  BIO  1420)  Taken  concurrently 
with  BIO  1616  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1323  and  BIO  1623  or  equivalent. 

BIO  1 4 1 8  Marine  Microbial  Ecology  4  QH 

Exanunes  the  diversity  of  marine  microorganisms  and  recent 
advances  in  the  area  of  microbial  ecology.  Emphasizes  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  microbial  food  webs  in  marine  communities. 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1615  lab.  Prereq.  Tivo  years  of  col- 
lege biology. 

BIO  1419  Plant  Physiology  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  physiology  and  biochemistry  of  plants  as  a  whole 
and  at  the  cellular  and  organ  levels.  Considerations  of  mineral 
metabolism  and  nutrition,  photosynthesis,  hormones,  growth, 
and  development  are  included.  (Formerly  BIO  1430)  Taken  con- 
currently with  BIO  1629  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1102,  BIO  1602,  and 
CHM  1265. 
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BIO  1 426  Medical  Microbiology  4  QH 

Emphasizes  host-parasite  interactions:  virulence,  toxins,  natural 
flora,  immunological  responses;  characteristics  of  the  common 
bacterial,  rickettsial,  and  protozoal  infections  in  humans;  epidemi- 
ology, pathology,  vaccines,  and  chemotherapy.  (Formerly  BIO 
1427)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1626  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1323 
and  BIO  1623  or  equivalent. 

BIO  1433  Lower  Plants  4QH 

Examines  the  morphology,  ultrastructure,  ecology,  life  cycles, 
and  reproductive  strategies  of  nonvascular  plants.  Taken  concur- 
rently with  BIO  1633  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1102  and  BIO  1602. 

BIO  1434  Higher  Plants  4QH 

Studies  the  origin  and  evolution  of  land  plants  since  their  inva- 
sion of  the  land  surface  in  late  Silurian  and  early  Devoruan  times, 
approximately  405  to  370  million  years  ago;  compares  early  and 
modem  land  plants  and  discusses  their  evolution;  examines  the 
flower  as  a  reproductive  structure.  (Formerly  BIO  1432)  Taken 
concurrently  with  BIO  1634  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1102  and  BIO  1 602. 

BIO  1435  Plant  Development  4  QH 

ExEimines  the  structmal  and  molecular  aspects  of  plant  develop- 
ment beginning  with  the  fertilization  apparatus  of  higher  plants 
and  the  development  of  the  embryonic  plant.  Studies  the  structure 
and  development  of  the  vegetative  and  reproductive  organs  of  the 
plant.  Applies  the  advances  in  the  fields  of  cellular  and  molecular 
biology  to  the  interpretation  of  plant  development.  Students 
progress  from  learning  fundamental  information  on  each  topic 
through  reading  contemporary  research  papers.  Student  projects 
wUl  be  the  focus  of  the  laboratory.  (Formerly  BIO  1437)  Taken 
concurrently  vdth  BIO  1635  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1102  and  BIO  1602. 

BIO  1 442  Vertebrate  Paleontology  4  QH 

Examines  evolution  of  the  vertebrates,  including  humans,  as 
revealed  through  the  fossil  record.  Lab,  museum,  and  field  studies. 
Prereq.  BIO  1101,  BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO  1609,  andBIO 
1222,  BIO  1611  and  BIO  1282,  BIO  1660;  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

BIO  1450  Immunology  4QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  the  structure  and  function  of  genes, 
proteins,  and  cells  involved  in  the  generation  of  the  immune 
response.  Emphasizes  molecular  immunology  and  immunogenetics. 
Prer-eq.  BIO  1283  or  BIO  1461.  May  be  taken  concurrently  with 
BIO  1467. 

BIO  1452  Comparative  Neurobiology  4  QH 

Presents  a  cellular  approach  to  structure  and  function  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Topics  include  neuronal  anatomy,  cellular  properties 
of  single  neurons,  synaptic  transmission,  integration  in  nerve  cells, 
nerve  networks,  sensory  systems,  motor  systems,  sensory-motor 
integration,  specification  of  neuronal  connectivity,  and  phylogeny 
of  nervous  systems.  Prereq.  General  (animal)  physiology. 

BIO  1455  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology  4  QH 

Concentrates  on  one  or  two  phyla.  Subject  varies  from  year  to 
year,  depending  upon  expertise  of  available  faculty.  An  individual 
research  project  is  required.  (Fonnerly  BIO  1440)  Taken  concur- 
rently with  BIO  1662  lab..  Prereq.  Two  years  of  college  biology. 


BIO  1456  Parasitology  4QH 

Examines  the  symbiotic  relationships  of  parasitic  protozoans, 
flatworms,  nematodes,  and  arthropods.  (Formerly  BIO  1441) 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1663  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1101,  BIO 
1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO  1609  and  BIO  1282,  BIO  1660. 

BIO  1458  Wildlife  Biology  4QH 

Presents  concepts  and  techniques  utilized  in  the  conservation  and 
study  of  wHd  vertebrates  in  lecture,  laboratory,  and  weekly  field 
trips.  Subjects  include  habitat  management,  endangered  species, 
exotic  species,  zoonoses,  financing,  and  legislation.  (Formerly 
BIO  1444)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1658  lab.  Prereq.  BIO 
1222,  BIO  1611  and  BIO  1343,  BIO  1643. 

BIO  1459  Ornithology  4QH 

Discusses  anatomy,  physiology,  behavior,  ecology,  and  systematics 
of  birds.  (Formerly  BIO  1446)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1659 
lab.  Preieq.  BIO  1101,  BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO  1609  and 
BIO  1222,  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 460  Current  Concepts  in  Cell  Biology  4  QH 

Examines  selected  topics  in  cellular  structure  and  function  of 
eukaryotes,  for  example,  compartmentalization  and  its  underlying 
physical  and  biochemical  processes.  Topics  win  vary.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  BIO  1282  and  BIO  1660. 

BIO  1461  General  Biochemistry  4  QH 

Surveys  biochemistry,  emphasizing  protein  structure,  the  nature 
of  enzymic  catalysis,  bioenergetics,  and  the  metabolism  of  carbo- 
hydrates, Upids,  nucleotides,  and  amino  acids.  Prereq.  BIO  1282, 
BIO  1660,  and  organic  chemistry.  May  be  taken  corumyrently 
with  BIO  1462. 

BIO  1462  General  Biochemistry  Laboratory  4  QH 

Introduces  modem  research  techniques  used  in  biochemistry  and 
molecular  biology.  Topics  include  purification  and  characteriza- 
tion of  proteins,  kinetic  properties  of  enzymes,  isolation  of  high 
molecular  weight  DNA,  recombination  of  DNA  molecules  in  vitro, 
isolation  of  bacterial  clones  containing  recombinant  molecules, 
and  in  vitro  mutagenesis.  Covers  safety  and  moral  concerns 
raised  by  genetic  engineering.  Includes  two  lab  periods  and  one 
lecture  per  week.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  BIO  1283,  BIO  1661,  or  con- 
cutrent  ivith  BIO  1461. 

BIO  1 463  Cellular  Biochemistry  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  structure  and  function  of  organelles,  mechanisms 
of  signal  transduction,  and  regulation  of  gene  expression.  Prereq. 
BIO  1283,  andBIO  1661. 

BIO  1 464  Marine  Birds  and  Mammals  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  phylogeny,  systematics,  zoogeography,  morphology, 
physiology,  reproduction,  behavior,  and  ecology  of  birds  and 
mammals  associated  vsdth  the  marine  environment,  with  lab 
emphasis  on  species  that  occur  along  the  New  England  coast. 
(Formerly  BIO  1449)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1669  lab. 
Prereq.  BIO  1222,  BIO  1611  andBIO  1343,  BIO  1643. 

BIO  1467  Molecular  Biology  4QH 

Studies  current  theories  of  the  detailed  molecular  mechanisms  for 
the  preservation,  expression,  and  evolutionary  development  of 
biological  information.  Emphasizes  expeiimental  design  and  proof 
in  macromolecular  chemistry  and  genetics.  Prereq.  BIO  1283,  BIO 
1661,  or  BIO  1461.  May  be  taken  concmrently  with  BIO  1450. 
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BIO  1468  Mammalogy  4QH 

Discusses  anatomy,  physiology,  behavior,  ecology,  and  systematics 
of  manimals.  (Formerly  BIO  1448)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO 
166S  lab.  Prei-eq.  BIO  1101,  BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO  1609, 
and  BIO  1222,  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 473  Systems  Physiology  4  QH 

Covers  function  and  regulation  of  m^or  physiological  systems  in 
animals  including  energy  metaboUsm,  thermoregulation,  muscle 
and  movement,  circulation,  respiration,  salt  and  water  balance, 
and  circadian  rhythms.  Emphasizes  vertebrates  but  material  on 
invertebrates  will  be  included  where  appropriate.  (Formerly  BIO 
1454)  Taken  concmrently  with  BIO  1677  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1283, 
BIO  1661  or  BIO  1355,  BIO  1655,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

BIO  1474  Neuroethology  4QH 

Concentrates  on  the  mechanisms  underljdng  behavior  of  model 
invertebrates  and  lower  invertebrates  in  a  lecture,  field,  and  lab 
course.  Aims  to  develop  a  framework  to  explain  behavior  in  terms 
of  properties  and  connectivity  of  neuronal  circuits.  Topics  include: 
the  cellular  biology  of  neurons  and  neuronal  circuits,  the  organiza- 
tion of  sensory  and  motor  systems,  and  field  and  lab  analysis  of 
simple  behaviors.  (Formerly  BIO  1457)  Tjiken  concurrently  with 
BIO  1674  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1283  and  BIO  1661. 

BIO  1476  Herpetology  4QH 

Emphasizes  the  natural  history,  behavior,  systematics,  and 
zoogeography  of  recent  amphibians  and  reptOes.  Mandatory  field 
trips.  (Formerly  BIO  1447)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1676  lab. 
Prei-eq.  BIO  1101,  BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO  1609,  and  BIO 
1282,  BIO  1660. 

BIO  1480  Senior  Biochemistry  Seminar  1  QH 

Examines  recent  developments  in  various  topics  of  biochemistry, 
Emphasizes  student  presentation  and  analysis.  Prereq.  BIO  1283 
and  BIO  1661. 

BIO  1 481  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  1  4  QH 

Includes  studies  of  the  open  ocean,  rocky  intertidal  areas,  sandy 
beaches,  and  estuarine  environments  of  the  Washington  coast. 
Demonstrates  basic  biological  principles  through  comparative 
studies.  The  first  of  a  series  of  three  courses  intended  to  introduce 
the  student  to  a  wide  range  of  coastal  environments.  East/West 
Program,  Friday  Harbor.  (Formerly  BIO  1470)  Taken  concur- 
rently with  BIO  1680  lab.  Prer-eq.  Two  years  of  college  biology. 

BIO  1 482  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  2  4  QH 

Includes  studies  of  the  open  ocean,  rocky  intertidal  areas,  sandy 
beaches,  and  estuarine  environments  of  the  Caribbean.  Demonstrates 
basic  biological  principles  through  comparative  studies.  The  second 
of  a  series  of  three  courses  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  a 
wide  range  of  coastal  environments.  EastAVest  Program,  Jamaica. 
(Fomieriy  BIO  1471)  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1681  lab. 
Prereq.  Tioo  years  of  college  biology. 

BIO  1 483  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  3  4  QH 

Includes  studies  of  the  open  ocean,  rocky  intertidal  areas,  sandy 
beaches,  and  estuarine  environments  of  the  New  England  coast. 
Demonstrates  basic  biological  principles  through  comparative 
studies.  The  third  of  a  series  of  three  courses  intended  to  introduce 
the  student  to  a  wide  range  of  coastal  environments.  Offered  at 
Marine  Science  Center  in  Nahant.  (Formerly  BIO  1472)  Taken  con- 
currently with  BIO  1682  lab.  Prereq.  Two  years  of  college  biology. 


BIO  1 485  Biology  and  Ecology  of  Fish  4  QH 

Examines  the  ecology,  evolution,  systematics,  and  behavior  of 
fish.  Uses  field  study,  lectures,  and  labs.  Studies  specimens  taken 
from  New  England  waters.  (Formerly  BIO  1475)  Taken  concur- 
rently with  BIO  1685  lab.  Prereq.  Two  years  of  college  biology. 

BIO  1486  Environmental  Microbiology  4  QH 

Studies  the  microbial  environment  and  ecology  of  the  cell. 
Explores  interactions  between  microbial  populations,  stressing 
soil  and  fresh  water  associations.  Taken  concmTently  with  BIO 
1686  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1323  and  BIO  1623. 

BIO  1 489  Adaptations  of  Aquatic  Organisms  4  QH 

Explores  aquatic  organisms  tiu-ough  a  study  of  their  evolutionary 
responses  to  the  aquatic  habitat.  Considers  the  physical  properties 
of  water  that  have  affected  form,  function,  and  behavior  of  all 
aquatic  organisms.  Uses  density,  viscosity,  diffusion  rates,  pres- 
sure effects,  and  elementary  fluid  mechanics  to  explain  such  char- 
acteristics as  the  body  shape  of  larvae,  hearing  and  sound  produc- 
tion, suspension  feeding,  and  buoyancy.  Course  includes  lectures, 
labs,  demonstrations,  and  individual  research  projects.  Offered  at 
Marine  Science  Center  in  Nahant.  (Formerly  BIO  1479)  Taken  con- 
currently with  BIO  1689  lab.  Prereq.  Txvo  years  of  college  biology. 

BIO  1490  Senior  Seminar  1  OH 

Examines  recent  developments  in  various  topics  of  zoology, 
microbiology,  physiology,  botany,  ecology,  genetics,  and  cell 
biology.  Emphasizes  student  presentation  and  analysis.  Limited 
to  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  BA  program  and  required  of 
seniors  in  the  BS  program.  Prereq.  BIO  1283  and  BIO  1661. 

BIO  1491,  BIO  1492  Directed  Study  1, 2  2  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  department  faculty.  Limited  to  qualified  juniors  and  seniors 
wdth  approval  of  the  department  and  special  an-angements  vnth 
the  supervising  faculty  member.  The  two  quarters  of  this  course 
together  coimt  as  one  biology  department  elective.  Prereq. 
BIO  1283  and  BIO  1661. 

BIO  1494  Experiential  Education  Capstone  in  Biology  4  QH 

Integrates  student  experiential  activities  with  academic  course- 
work,  in  the  framework  of  a  scientific  poster  presentation  or 
equivalent.  Requires  extensive  vmtten  summary  of  and  refiection 
upon  experiences  and  coursework,  library  research  of  scientific 
questions  related  to  the  experiences,  and  preparation  of  oral  and 
poster  presentations  of  this  research.  All  phases  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  classroom  discussion  and  critique.  Prereq.  80  QH  and  at 
least  one  eocperiential  activity. 


BIO  1495,  BIO  1496,  BIO  1497,  BIO  1498 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


BIO  1600  Principles  of  Biology  1  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  involves  demonstrations  and  hands-on  practice  of  the 
concepts  discussed  in  lecture.  Laboratory  taken  concmTently 
with  BIO  1100.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1601  Principles  of  Biology  2  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1101.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 602  Principles  of  Biology  3  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1102.  Lab  fee. 
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BIO  1603  Histological  Technique  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1403.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 61 1  Environmental  and  Population  Biology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1222.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 6 1 2  Benthic  Marine  Ecology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1414.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1613  Marine  Ecology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1317.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 61 5  Marine  Microbial  Ecology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1418.  Lab  fee. 


BIO  1655  Regulatory  Cell  Physiology  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1355.  Lab  fee. 


1QH 


BIO  1616  Microbial  Physiology  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1416.  Lab  fee. 


1QH 


BIO  1621  Evolution  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1321.  Laboratory 
involves  students  in  Ubrary  research. 

BIO  1 623  General  Microbiology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1323.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 626  Medical  Microbiology  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratoiy  taken  conctirrently  with  BIO  1426.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1629  Plant  Physiology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1419.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 630  Marine  Botany  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1333.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1633  Lower  Plants  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1433.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1634  Higher  Plants  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratoiy  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1434.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1635  Plant  Development  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1435.  Student  projects 
wiU  be  the  focus  of  the  laboratory.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1641  Vertebrate  Zoology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1343.  Laboratories  con- 
sist of  study  of  vertebrate  specimens  and  field  trips  to  observe 
species  in  their  habitats.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 644  Molecular  Marine  Botany  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1334.  Expects  students 
to  conduct  individual  projects,  applying  techniques  they  have 
learned  to  topics  dealing  with  the  local  seaweed  and  seagrass 
flora.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 645  Biology  of  Crustacea  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1344.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1646  Embryology  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1346.  Lab  work  empha- 
sizes the  frog,  chick,  and  pig.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 648  Animal  Histology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1349.  Lab  fee. 


BIO  1656  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1356.  Lab  work  consists 
of  the  dissection  of  the  shark,  mud  puppy,  and  cat.  Lab  fee. 


BIO  1658  Wildlife  Biology  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1458.  Lab  fee. 


1QH 


BIO  1659  Ornithology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1459.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1660  Genetics  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1282.  Laboratory 
includes  work  with  Drosophila,  fungi,  bacteria,  and  DNA  plas- 
mids.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1661  Introductory  Biochemistry  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1283.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1662  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1455.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1663  Parasitology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1456.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1668  Mammalogy  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1468.  Laboratories 
involve  study  of  specimens,  field  collection,  and  museum  prepa- 
ration, including  a  weekend  field  trip.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1669  Marine  Birds  and  Mammals  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1464.  Labs  include  iden- 
tifying, dissecting,  and  preparing  specimens  that  occur  along  the 
New  England  coast.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 673  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1373.  Lab  emphasizes  liv- 
ing marine  forms,  with  dissection  of  representative  organisms. 
Lab  fee. 

BIO  1674  Neuroethology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1474.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1677  Systems  Physiology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1473.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1680  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  1  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1481.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1681  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  2  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1482.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 682  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  3  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrenUy  with  BIO  1483.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1685  Biology  and  Ecology  of  Fish  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1485.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1686  Environmental  Microbiology  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1486.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1687  Biology  of  Corals  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1387.  Lab  fee. 
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BIO  1 689  Adaptations  of  Aquatic  Organisms  Lab 

Laboratoo'  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1489.  Lab  fee. 


1QH 


Chemistry 


Introductory  Chemistry  Courses 

CHM  1 1 00  Chemistry  for  Monogers  in  a  High-Tech  World  4  QH 

Examines  fimdamentals  and  applications  of  chemistry  of  particular 
interest  to  students  in  business.  Discusses  atomic  theory,  chemical 
bonding  and  reactions,  states  of  matter  and  common  chemicals,  and 
foimdations  of  organic  chemistry.  Makes  applications  to  plastics 
and  polymers,  biochemistry,  semiconductors,  and  nuclear  power. 

CHM  1 1 04  Environmental  Chemistry  4  QH 

Presents  the  principles  of  chemistry:  molecular  structure  and 
reactivity,  stoichiometry,  equilibrium,  and  kinetics  in  the  context 
of  environmental  issues  including  global  wamiing,  acid  rain, 
aquatic  chemistry,  and  ozone  depletion. 

CHM  1 1 0S  General  Chemistry  for  the  Health  Sciences  1  S  QH 

Examines  topics  in  inorganic  chemistry  relevant  to  students  in 
the  health  sciences.  Topics  include  atomic  structure;  energy 
changes  in  physical  and  chemical  processes;  stoichiometry; 
chemical  bonding;  gases,  liquids,  and  solids;  solutions;  acids  and 
bases;  equilibrium,  and  kinetics.  Topics  are  related  to  molecular 
processes  in  the  human  body.  Lab  fee. 

CHM  1 1 06  Genera!  Chemistry  for  the  Health  Sciences  2  5  QH 

Introduces  organic  chemistry  and  organic  substances  of  biological 
significance.  Covers  structm-e  and  reactivity  of  alkanes,  alkenes, 
alkynes,  aromatic  compovmds,  oxygen  containing  compounds 
(alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  esters,  ethers,  and  carboxyUc 
acids),  sulfur  containing  compounds  (thiols  and  sulfides),  nitrogen 
containing  compounds  (amines  and  amides),  carbohydrates,  pro- 
teins, lipids,  and  nucleic  acids.  Biological  chemistry  includes  the 
study  of  enzymes,  vitamins,  metabolic  pathways,  and  body  fluids. 
Lab  fee.  Pre)-eq.  CHM  1105. 

CHM  1 1 07  Bosic  Chemistry  for  the  Nursing  Professional  5  QH 

A  survey  course  beginning  with  descriptions  of  atoms  and  mole- 
cules and  ending  with  an  understanding  of  the  relationships 
between  the  structures  and  functions  of  drugs,  metabolites,  pro- 
teins, polysaccharides,  nucleic  acids,  and  other  important  biomol- 
ecules.  Emphasizes  throughout  the  visualization  of  chemical  com- 
pounds and  molecules  as  a  means  of  describing  their  properties. 
Lab  fee. 

CHM  1111  General  Chemistry  for  the  life  Sdences  1  5  QH 

Designed  for  nonchemistiy  m^ors.  Focuses  on  basic  concepts  and 
definitions:  the  mole  concept  and  chemical  stoichiometry,  states  of 
matter,  solutions,  periodicity  of  elements,  atomic  structure,  and 
chemical  bonding  and  reactions.  Lab  fee.  (Core  Category  K) 

CHM  1 1 22  General  Chemistry  for  the  Life  Sciences  2B  5  QH 

For  nonchemistry  majors  who  will  be  taking  CHM  1264.  Covers 
chemical  kinetics  and  equilibria,  acids  and  bases,  elementary 
thermodynamics  and  kinetics,  and  electrolysis  and  electrochem- 
istry. Lab  fee.  Prereg.  CHM  1111. 

CHM  1 1 30  Fundomentols  of  Chemistry  4  QH 

Focuses  on  applications  and  principles  of  chemistry.  Examines 
elementary  atomic  theory,  physical  and  chemical  properties 


of  matter,  chemical  reactions  and  stoichiometry,  and  chemical 
measurements  with  applications  in  engineering  teclmology. 

CHM  1 131  General  Chemistry  for  Engineering  Students  I  4  QH 

Primarily  for  engineering  students.  Introduces  the  principles  of 
chemistry,  focusing  upon  the  states  and  structure  of  matter  and 
chemical  stoichiometry. 

CHM  1 1 32  General  Chemistry  for  Engineering  Students  2  4  QH 

Primaiily  for  engineering  students.  Introduces  the  principles  of 
chemistry,  focusing  upon  chemical  equilibria,  the  nature  of  some 
common  materials,  and  energy  considerations  in  chemical  and 
nuclear  transformations.  Prereq.  CHM  1131. 

CHM  1 1 38  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  1  QH 

Required  for  students  planning  to  mjyor  in  chemical  engineering. 
Optional  for  other  students  taking  CHM  1132.  Experiments 
pertaining  to  lecture  material.  Lab  fee. 

CHM  1151  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  1  5  OH 

For  chemistry  majors  and  selected  students  in  other  m^ors, 
such  as  biology,  physics,  and  so  on.  Focuses  on  basic  concepts 
and  definitions,  moles,  gas  laws,  stoichiometry,  atomic  structure, 
periodic  properties,  and  chemical  bonding.  Lab  fee. 

CHM  1 1 52  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  2  5  QH 

Covers  solutioi\s,  chemical  kinetics,  chemical  equilibrium,  chemical 
thermodynamics,  electrochemistry,  chemistry  of  the  representa- 
tive elements.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1111  or  CHM  1151. 


Advanced  Chemistry  Courses 


CHM  1 221  Analytical  Chemistry  4  QH 

For  noncheniistry  majors.  Covers  the  principles  and  practice 
of  chemical  methods  of  analysis  with  an  introduction  to  spectro- 
photometry, ion  selective  electrodes,  and  gas  chromatography. 
Discusses  methods  and  applications  for  the  fields  of  biology, 
clinicjil  chemistry,  toxicology,  and  envirorunental  investigations. 
Lab  fee.  Prei-eq.  CHM  1122  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 23 1  Analytical  Chemistry  for  Majors  5  QH 

For  chemistry  majors.  Covers  the  piinciples  and  practice  of 
chemical  methods  of  analysis  with  an  introduction  to  spectro- 
photometry, ion  selective  electrodes,  and  gas  chromatography. 
Examines  method  development,  equilibrium  limitations  in  analysis, 
and  statistical  evaluation  of  data  as  well  as  methods  and  applica- 
tions for  the  fields  of  biochemistry,  industrial  chemistry,  and 
chemical  research.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1152  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 264  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Majors  1  5  QH 

For  nonchemistry  majors.  Covers  nomenclature,  preparation, 
properties,  and  reactions  of  common  organic  compounds.  Lab 
fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1122,  CHM  1152,  or  equivalent. 


CHM  1 265  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Majors  2 

Continues  CHM  1264.  Lab  fee.  Pi-ereq.  CHM  1264. 


5QH 


CHM  1 268  Organic  Chemistry  for  Pharmacy  Majors  1  5  QH 

For  pharmacy  msgors.  Covers  nomenclature,  prep£iration,  proper- 
ties, and  reactions  of  common  organic  compounds.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  CHM  1122,  CHM  1152,  or  equivalent. 


CHM  1 269  Organic  Chemistry  for  Pharmacy  Majors  2 

Continues  CHM  1268.  Lab  fee.  Prei'eq.  CHM  1268. 


5QH 
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CHM  1 271  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Majors  and  3  OH 

Chemical  Engineering  Students  1 

For  chemistry  m^ors,  chemical  engineering  students,  and  selected 
students  in  other  m^ors.  Covers  synthesis  and  properties  of 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  hydrocarbons  and  their  functional  deriva- 
tives, correlation  between  the  structure  of  organic  compounds 
and  their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  electroruc  inter- 
pretation of  organic  reactions.  Prereq.  CHM  1153  or  CHM  1132, 
and  CHM  1138  or  equivalent 


CHM  1272  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Majors  and 
Chemical  Engineering  Students  2 

Continues  CHM  1271.  Lab  fee.  Prei-eq.  CHM  1271. 


5QH 


CHM  1274  Organic  Chemistry  3:  The  Organic  Chemistry  of  living  Process   5  QH 

Examines  advanced  functional  group  chemistry,  especially  as 
relevant  to  molecules  of  nature.  Studies  polycarbonyl  compounds, 
phenols,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  terpenoids  and  steroids,  amino 
acids  and  peptides,  alkaloids,  nucleic  acids,  and  antibiotics  and 
hormones.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1272  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 381  Physical  Chemistry  1  3  QH 

Introduces  chemical  thermodjniamics.  Covers  the  three  laws 
of  thermodynamics  and  their  appUcations  to  thermochemistry, 
material  equilibrium,  and  reaction  equilibrium.  Pre^-eq.  CHM 
1132,  CHM  1152,  or  equiv.;  MTH  1223,  MTH 1243,  or  equiva- 
lent; PHY  1223,  PHY  1233,  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 382  Physical  Chemistry  2  3  QH 

Continues  chemical  thermodynamics,  kinetics,  and  transport 
processes.  Covers  theoretical  concepts  and  practical  applications 
of  phase  equilibria,  quantitative  use  of  phase  diagrams,  kinetic 
molecular  theory  and  applications  to  transport  processes,  reac- 
tion kinetics,  and  mechanism.  Prereq.  CHM  1381. 

CHM  1 383  Physical  Chemistry  3  3  QH 

Presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  quantum  mechanics  and 
their  appUcation  to  chemical  problems.  Emphasizes  appUcations 
to  atomic  and  molecular  spectroscopy.  Prereq.  CHM  1382. 

CHM  1394  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1  2  QH 

Presents  experiments  that  demonstrate  simple  yet  accurate 
ways  of  measuring  fundamental  physical  chemical  phenomena. 
Examines  treating  experimental  methodology  and  error  analysis. 
Introduces  computer-based  data  analysis.  Emphasizes  the  prepa- 
ration of  concise  and  literate  laboratory  reports.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
CHM  1381  or  taken  concurrently. 

CHM  1 395  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  2  2  QH 

Examines  experiments  based  on  various  physical  chemistry  topics 
presented  in  CHM  1382.  Explains  and  demonstrates  computer 
interfacing  of  experimental  apparatus.  Focuses  on  data  analysis 
using  computer-based  spread  sheet  and  analysis  programs. 
Emphasizes  preparing  concise  and  literate  laboratory  reports. 
Lab  fee.  Prei-eq.  CHM  1382  or  taken  concurrently. 

CHM  1 396  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  3  2  QH 

Focuses  on  experiments  in  atomic  and  molecular  spectroscopy 
and  molecular  photophysics  that  illustrate  the  principles  discussed 
in  CHM  1383.  Emphasizes  experimental  methodology  and  preparing 
reports.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1383  or  taken  concurrently. 

CHM  1 422  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis  4  QH 

For  chemistry  m^ors  and  selected  students  in  other  m^ors. 
Covers  principles,  methods,  and  applications  of  electroanalytical 


chemistry,  optical  spectroscopy,  and  chromatography.  Includes 
selected  topics  in  instrumental  design  and  function  and  in  non- 
optical  spectroscopy.  Prereq.  CHM  1382  and  CHM  1231,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Chetnistry  majors  take  CHM  1432 
concurrently. 

CHM  1 432  Instrumental  Analysis  Laboratory  2  QH 

For  chemistry  majors  and  selected  students  in  other  majors  regis- 
tered for  CHM  1422.  Focuses  on  lab  experiments  related  to  topics 
covered  in  CHM  1422.  Lab  fee. 

CHM  1441  Inorganic  Chemistry  4QH 

Studies  atomic  properties  of  free  atoms  and  ions;  ionic  bonding 
and  the  structure  of  the  solid  state;  the  Madelung  calculation; 
the  Bom-Haber  and  other  thermodynamic  cycles;  valence-bond, 
molecular,  orbital,  and  crystal  field  theories  of  bonding;  stereo- 
chemistry of  compounds  of  representative  elements;  electron- 
deficient  compounds;  and  spectral  and  magnetic  properties  of 
transition  metal  compounds.  Prereq.  CHM  1383. 

CHM  14S1  Experimental  Inorganic  Chemistry  2  QH 

Presents  topics  in  modem  inorganic  and  organometalUc  chemistry. 
Introduces  important  experimental  techniques.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
CHM  1441  or  taken  concurrently. 

CHM  1461  Identification  of  Organic  Compounds  3  QH 

Examines  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  and  mixtures, 
using  physical,  chemical,  and  instrumental  methods.  Lab  fee. 
Preieq.  CHM  1265  or  CHM  1273. 

CHM  1491,  CHM  1492  Directed  Study  2  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member. 
Prereq.  An  organic  chemisti'y  sequence,  and  analytical  chemistry 
and  departmental  approval. 


CHM  1521  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  1 

Examines  analytical  separations.  Corresponds  to  CHM  3511. 
Prereq.  CHM  1422  or  equivalent. 


3QH 


CHM  1 523  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  2  3  QH 

Examines  the  theory,  practice,  instrumentation,  and  application 
of  selected  electroanalytical  methods  of  analysis.  Con-esponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3514.  Prereq.  CHM  1422  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 525  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  3  3  QH 

Covers  optical  methods  of  analysis.  Corresponds  to  CHM  3513. 
Pr-ereq.  CHM  1422  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 561  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  1  3  QH 

Focuses  on  organic  structure  and  reactions.  Corresponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3566.  Prer-eq.  CHM  1273  or  CHM  1265. 

CHM  1 562  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  2  3  QH 

Examines  organic  structure  and  reactions.  Corresponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3666.  Prereq.  CHM  1561. 

CHM  1 563  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  3  3  QH 

Focuses  on  organic  structure  and  properties.  Corresponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3567.  Prereq.  CHM  1562. 

CHM  1 564  Spectrophotometric  Identification  of  Organic  Compounds  3  QH 

Examines  spectrophotometric  identification  of  orgaiuc  compoimds. 
Corresponds  to  graduate  course  CHM  3569.  Prereq.  CHM  1273 
or  equivalent. 
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CHM  1 581  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  1  3  OH 

Exanunes  chemical  thermodynamics.  Corresponds  to  graduate 
course  CHM  3586.  Prereq.  CHM  1383. 


CHM  1591  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  2 

Focuses  on  atomic  and  molecular  structure.  Corresponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3596.  Pj-ereq.  CHM  1383. 

CHM  1 738  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1138. 


CHM  1741  General  Chemistry  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1131. 

CHM  1742  General  Chemistry  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1132. 

CHM  1751  General  Chemistry  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1151. 

CHM  1752  General  Chemistry  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1152. 


3QH 

IQH 
4QH 
4QH 
5QH 
5QH 
4  QH  each 


CHM  1800,  CHM  1801,  CHM  1802,  CHM  1803,  CHM  1804, 
CHM  1805  Undergraduate  Research 

Students  may  conduct  original  experimental  work  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member.  A  minimum  of  a  two-quarter  com- 
mitment and  approval  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  chemistry 
department  are  required.  Prereq.  Middler  standing  or  above, 
chemisti-y  major  status,  and  a  minimum  QPA  of  2.8  in  courses 
required  for  the  major. 

CHM  1811  Advanced  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice  1  4  QH 

Staff  members  direct  lab  projects  in  analytical,  inorganic,  organic, 
and  physical  chemistry.  Lab  fee,  Prereq.  CHM  1273,  CHM  1395, 
CHM  1396,  CHM  1422,  and  departmental  approval. 

CHM  1 8 1 2  Advanced  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice  2  4  QH 

Students  may  continue  lab  projects  from  CHM  1811  or  carry  out 
new  projects  in  different  areas.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1811  and 

depaiitnental  approval. 


CHM  1840,  CHM  1841,  CHM  1842,  CHM  1843 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


Communication  Studies 


4QHeach 


4QH 


CMN  1 1 10  Voice  and  Articulation 

Provides  training  in  developing  clear  and  articulate  speech. 
Includes  topics  such  as  the  physiology  of  the  vocal  mechanism, 
voice  projection  and  vaiiety,  articulation  and  pronunciation,  and 
appropriate  speech.  Trains  students  through  lectures,  drills,  and 


CMN  1111  Oral  Interpretation  of  literature  4  QH 

Teaches  the  theory  and  skill  of  dramatic  reading,  with  an  emphasis 
on  analyzing  and  presenting  literature  orally.  Analyzes  prose, 
poetry,  and  dramatic  selections  to  communicate  the  author's 
meaning  through  voice,  tone,  and  gesture. 

CMN  1115  Foundations  of  Communications  4  QH 

Explores  the  history  and  nature  of  himtan  interaction  through 
speech.  Includes  such  topics  as  the  communication  process; 


verbal  and  nonverbal;  interpersonal,  group,  and  public  communi- 
cation contexts;  communication  ethics;  and  the  mass  communica- 
tion media.  Offers  the  opportunity  to  learn  principles  governing 
effective  communication. 

CMN  11 16  Public  Speaking  4QH 

Develops  skUls  in  public  communication.  Includes  topics  such 
as  choosing  and  researching  a  topic,  organizing  and  delivering  a 
speech,  handling  speech  anxiety,  listening  critically,  and  adapting 
language  to  an  audience.  Offers  the  opportunity  for  students  to 
present  a  series  of  speeches  and  receive  advice  and  criticism 
from  an  audience. 

CMN  1 2 1 0  Advanced  Voice  and  Articulation  4  QH 

Develops  the  vocal  techniques  introduced  in  CMN  1110.  Includes 
work  vfith  speech  patterns  and  dialects.  Develops  the  professional 
speaking  voice  through  exercises  and  applying  concepts.  Prereq. 
CMN  1110. 

CMN  1211  Advanced  Oral  Interpretation  4  QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  study  of  analyzing  and  performing  literature. 
Includes  topics  such  as  classical  literature,  group  performance  of 
literature,  and  progranmiing.  Prereq.  CMN  1111. 

CMN  1 232  Communicotion  and  Gender  4  QH 

Reviews  contemporary  research  in  gender,  specifically  the  role 
that  gender  plays  in  human  communication.  Includes  topics  such 
as  "genderlect,"  gender  bias  in  language,  and  gender  images  com- 
municated in  the  media. 

CMN  1 239  Argumentation  and  Debate  4  QH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  skills  of  effective  argument. 
Includes  topics  such  as  the  process  of  advocacy,  developing  an 
argument  through  reasoning,  the  psychology  of  argument,  and 
motivational  techniques  of  argumentation.  Combines  theory  and 
practice  in  argument  through  individual  presentations  and  team 
debates.  Prereq.  CMN  1116  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1 240  Advanced  Studies  in  Speech  Performance  4  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  expand  skills  and  strategies  in  pubUc 
speaking  and  debate.  Designed  for  students  in  the  forensic  pro- 
gram and  for  students  wishing  more  in-depth  study  of  pubUc 
speaking  and  debate.  Emphasizes  development  of  competitively 
successful  approaches  to  public  speaking.  Prereq.  CMN  1116  or 
CMN  1239  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1 250  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication  4  QH 

Surveys  the  various  media  of  communication.  Includes  radio, 
television,  film,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  electronic  communi- 
cation. Explores  the  impact  media  have  on  society. 

CMN  1 300  Communication  Theory  4  QH 

Surveys  significant  theories  of  human  communication. 
Emphasizes  such  topics  as  systems  theory,  symboUc  interaction 
theory,  structuralist  theories,  and  critical-cultiual  studies. 

CMN  1 31 0  The  Classical  Age  of  Speech  and  Rhetoric  4  QH 

Surveys  theories  of  persuasive  speech  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  Includes  Aristotle's  rhetoric,  Sophistic  traditions,  the 
rhetoric  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  famous  speeches  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  Athens.  Teaches  the  roots  of  the  discipline  of 
speech  and  conununication. 
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CMN  1315  Theories  of  Persuosion  4  QH 

Examines  the  betiavioral  theories  used  to  create  or  modify  beliefs, 
attitudes,  and  values.  Studies  how  professional  persuaders  conceive 
of  and  execute  arguments  for  specific  audiences. 

CMN  1 3 1 7  The  Audience  in  Moss  Communication  4  QH 

Explores  how  mass  media  audiences  interpret  and  actively  use 
media  messages  and  products  as  listeners,  readers,  and  consumers. 
Examines  the  different  stages  of  ethnographic  research,  audience 
meanings  and  interpretations,  pleasure  and  fanship,  the  role  of 
media  in  everyday  life,  and  the  use  of  ethnographic  research 
methods  in  communications  studies.  Prereq.  CMN  1250. 

CiWN  1318  Negotiation  Skills  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  process  of  negotiating  mutually  acceptable  agree- 
ments in  adversarial  settings.  Emphasizes  collective  bargaining  as  a 
form  of  problem  solving,  and  resolving  conflict  through  mediation. 
Prereq.  Middle}-  stxmding  or  above  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1330  Interpersonal  Communication  4  QH 

Helps  students  improve  their  interpersonal  communications  skills. 
Includes  topics  such  as  the  self  m  communication,  self-disclosure, 
language,  nonverbal  communication,  listening  skills,  conflict 
resolution,  and  maintaining  functional  relationships  through 
communication. 

CMN  1331  Advanced  Interpersonal  Communication  4  QH 

Continues  instruction  in  interpersonal  communication.  Focuses 
on  applying  principles  of  effective  communication  to  human 
relationships.  Prereq.  CMN  1330. 

CMN  1 338  Group  Discussion  4  QH 

Develops  sldUs  in  working  witi\  and  in  small  groups.  Instructs  in 
the  smaU  group  decision-making  process  as  weU  as  in  the  inter- 
personal dynamics  of  the  group.  Includes  topics  such  as  problem 
solving,  conflict  resolution,  role  plajdng,  and  leadership. 

CMN  1 4 1 0  Contemporary  Public  Address  4  QH 

Analyzes  significant  public  speeches  from  the  recent  past.  Gives 
an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  role  of  oratory  in  m^or  political 
and  social  movements  by  studying  audio  and  videotapes  of 
historic  and  influential  speakers.  Uses  various  critical  theories  to 
develop  skills  in  criticism. 

CMN  1415  Persuasion  in  Contemporary  Culture  4  QH 

Develops  students'  critical  flunking  skills  as  receivers  of  persua- 
sive commimication.  Examines  instances  of  persuasion  in  popu- 
lar culture  such  as  advertising,  mass  media,  and  poUtics.  Helps 
students  become  more  informed,  critical  receivers  of  mediated 
messages.  Prereq.  CMN  1315  or  permission  of  instnictor. 

CMN  1 430  Organizational  Communication  4  QH 

Surveys  the  communication  process  in  complex  organizations. 
Includes  topics  such  as  the  evolution  of  organizational  communi- 
cation, communication  networks,  information  management,  and 
communication  climate.  Analyzes  case  studies  and  teaches  how 
to  improve  the  quality  of  communication  in  an  organization. 

CMN  1431  Advanced  Organizational  Communication  4  QH 

Examines  the  problems  of  sending  and  receiving  iivformation  in 
complex  organizations.  Reviews  technologies  used  to  disseminate 
information,  communication  auditing  processes,  and  methods  to 
devise  and  assess  communication  programs  for  organizations. 
Prereq.  CMN  1430. 


CMN  1437  Consultation  Skills  4QH 

Surveys  techniques  used  to  analyze  communication  problems  in 
industry,  organizations,  and  groups.  Includes  theory  and  practice 
using  the  case  study  methods.  Offers  students  the  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  audit  an  organization,  identify  problems  in 
communication,  and  suggest  solutions.  Prereq.  CMN  1115  and 
CMN  1338. 

CMN  1 450  Television  Studio  Production  4  QH 

Introduces  studio  production  techniques.  Covers  the  creative  and 
technical  elements  of  video  production,  camera  operation,  floor 
direction,  editing  graphics,  lighting,  picture  composition,  and 
directing  methods.  Prereq.  CMN  1250  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1451  Foundations  of  Broadcast  Technology  4  QH 

Surveys  the  history  of  radio  and  television  broadcasting  technology 
in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world.  Includes  the  evolution 
of  technology,  broadcast  television  versus  cable  and  pay-per-view, 
effects  of  technology  on  the  media,  and  the  future  of  broadcast 
technology.  Develops  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
broadcast  technology's  impact  on  contemporary  society. 

CMN  1452  Radio  Production  4QH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  practices  of  radio.  Includes  lab 
work  in  studio  production  sind  instruction  in  program  design, 
ratings,  and  on-air  performance.  Gives  students  an  opportimity  to 
produce  broadcast  material  such  as  feature  stories,  conmiercials, 
and  public  service  announcements.  Prereq.  CMN  1250  orpeimis- 
sion  of  instructor. 

CMN  1 453  Broadcast  Management  4  QH 

Examines  the  four  critical  functions  of  media  management: 
economics,  marketing,  advertising,  and  ratings.  Includes  FCC  reg- 
ulatory policies,  external  market  forces,  and  internal  management 
forces.  Prereq.  CMN  1250  and  middler  standing  or  above. 

CMN  1 454  Programming  for  Radio  and  Television  4  QH 

Examines  the  history  of  radio  and  television  programming  and 
the  structure  in  which  programming  operates.  Covers  network, 
network  affiliate,  independent,  cable,  and  public  television  and 
radio,  and  the  m^or  suppliers  of  programs  such  as  Hollywood 
studios,  independent  producers,  syndicates,  networks,  and  local 
stations.  Reviews  how  the  practical  components  of  the  program 
marketplace,  such  as  rating,  scheduling,  regulation,  and  advertising, 
developed  historically.  Includes  an  opportunity  to  design  a  music 
wheel  for  radio  and  a  short  video  segment  for  television.  Prereq. 
CMN  1250. 

CMN  1 455  Television  Field  Production  4  QH 

Offers  advanced  training  in  video  production  techniques,  empha- 
sizing remote  location  shooting.  Includes  location  scouting,  pro- 
duction budgets,  writing  techniques,  equipment  location,  post- 
production  editing,  and  content  analysis.  Offers  the  opportunity 
to  work  in  teams  to  produce  and  direct  television  using  remote 
video  equipment.  Prereq.  CMN  1250  and  CMN  1450. 

CMN  1 500  Special  Topics  in  Communication  Studies  4  QH 

Examines  various  contemporary  issues  in  communication 
studies.  Course  content  to  be  posted  in  communication  studies 
department  prior  to  queirter  in  which  it  is  offered.  Please  consult 
prior  to  registering. 


CMN  1 554  Special  Topics  in  Media 

Examines  various  contemporary  issues  in  mass  media. 


4QH 
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OWN  1 SS5  Communication  and  the  Quality  of  Life  4  QH 

Exposes  students  to  the  role  that  communication  plays  in  the 
quality  of  individual  and  community  life.  Helps  students  explore 
the  impact  of  contemporary  communication  trends.  Analyzes  the 
impact  of  various  media  on  quality  of  life.  Prereq.  Middler  stand- 
ing, CMN 1330,  or  peiinission  of  insti-uctor. 

CMN  1 600  Introduction  to  Communication  Research  4  QH 

Introduces  the  various  methods  through  which  scholars  of  com- 
mimication  develop  knowledge.  Includes  historical,  descriptive, 
experimental,  and  ethnographic  methods.  Expects  student  to 
engage  in  individual  research  projects  designed  to  increase  fcmul- 
iarity  wdth  communication  literature  and  to  develop  skUls  in  criti- 
cal writing  and  Ubrary  research. 


CMN  1610  Rhetorical  Criticism 

Offers  a  critical  analysis  of  a  range  of  rhetorical  texts:  visual, 
literary,  oral,  and  musical.  Includes  traditional  and  cultural 
approaches  to  criticism.  (Core  Category  V) 


4QH 


4QH 


CMN  1620  Television  Criticism 

Offers  an  advanced  communication  coiurse  where  students 
anal5^e  and  evaluate  representations  of  race,  class,  gender,  and 
the  famUy  in  television  discourse.  Aims  to  increase  awareness  of 
the  ways  that  the  aural,  visual,  and  aesthetic  codes  of  television 
work  to  shape  beliefs  and  values.  Prereq.  CMN  1610. 


CMN  1800,  CMN  1801,  CMN  1802,  CMN  1803 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 

CMN  1890,  CMN  1891,  CMN  1892  Directed  Study 

Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1893  Directed  Study 

Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1894  Directed  Study 

Prei'eq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


4  QH  each 


4  QH  each 


1QH 


2QH 


CMN  1 895  Internship  In  Speech  Communication  4  QH 

Gives  students  the  opporturuty  to  gain  hands-on  experience  in  the 
commurucations  industry.  Requires  prior  approval  by  the  intern- 
ship director  prior  to  registration.  Further  internship  detaUs  are 
available  in  the  department  office. 
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Coiu'ses  ECN  1000-1199  are  Pathway  courses,  for  which  there  are 
no  prerequisites.  Courses  ECN  1200-1299  are  required  courses 
with  specified  prerequisites.  Courses  ECN  1300-1499  are  upper- 
level  elective  courses  with  specified  prerequisites;  exceptions  to 
these  may  be  granted  wdth  the  instructor's  permission. 

ECN  1001  Economic  Problems  and  Perspectives  4  QH 

Studies  the  economic  concepts  and  methods  that  are  useful  to 
an  tnfonned  citizen  for  an  understanding  of  modem  social  issues 
such  as  unemployment,  inflation,  poverty,  crime,  the  environment, 
medical  care,  and  international  competitiveness.  Not  recom- 
mended for  students  who  have  completed  either  ECN  1115  or 
ECN  1116.  (Core  Category  II)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1115  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  4  QH 

Introduces  macroeconomic  analysis.  Topics  include  the  flow  of 
national  income,  economic  growth  and  fluctuation,  the  role  of 


money  and  banking,  and  monetary  and  fiscal  poUcies.  Emphasizes 
the  development  of  conceptual  tools  to  analyze  the  economic 
problems  facing  modem  society.  (Core  Category  II)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 1 6  Principles  of  Microeconomics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  development  of  basic  theory  of  demand,  supply,  and 
market  price.  Explores  applications  to  selected  microeconomic 
problems,  such  as  basic  monopoly  and  competition,  and  other 
issues  that  relate  to  the  role  of  the  pricing  system  in  resource 
allocation  and  income  distribution.  (Core  Category  II)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 30  Health  Care  and  Medicol  Economics  4  QH 

Examines  health-care  trends  in  the  United  States;  medical  care 
expenditures;  the  impact  of  medical  care  on  health,  morbidity, 
and  mortality;  CPI  and  MCPI;  the  role  of  gatekeepers;  markets  for 
medical  care,  health  insurance,  physicians,  and  nurses;  DRGs, 
HMOs,  CONs;  the  politics  of  health  care;  national  health  insur- 
ance; extended  care  faciUties;  life  care  plans;  corisumer  responsi- 
bilities; "Date  to  be  100";  and  health-care  quality.  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 40  Economics  of  Crime  4  QH 

Covers  economic  analysis  of  crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Topics  include  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  the  economic 
causes  of  criminal  behavior,  the  social  costs  of  crime  and  its  pre- 
vention, and  design  of  enforcement  pohcies.  (Core  Category  VI) 
(Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 50  Economics  of  World  Energy  and  Primary  Resources  4  QH 

Investigates  economic,  poUtical,  and  historical  backgrounds  of 
energy  and  other  resources  problems.  Analyzes  future  impact 
of  primary  resources  limitations  on  United  States  and  world 
economics  as  well  as  feasibility  studies  of  resource  substitution. 
(Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 70  Economic  Issues  In  Minority  Communities  4  QH 

Examines  the  economic  conditions  of  nonwhite  minorities  within 
the  United  States  economy.  Includes  historical  and  cultural  mate- 
rials as  well  as  specific  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  the 
economic  problems  confronting  minority  communities.  Same  as 
AFR  1161.  (Core  Category  VI)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 71  Women  In  the  Labor  Market  4  QH 

Focuses  on  economic  analysis  of  the  labor  market  position  of 
women  in  the  context  of  the  changing  economic  structvire  and 
labor  market  institutions.  Analyzes  female  labor  force  participa- 
tion differences;  male/female  differentials  in  earnings  and  unem- 
ployment; occupational  concentration,  occupational  segregation, 
theories  and  evidence  of  sex  discrimination;  and  new  opportuni- 
ties for  women.  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 80  Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy  4  QH 

Presents  an  analytic  framework  and  empirical  study  of  how  the 
structure  of  industrial  organization  and  conduct  of  sellers  and 
buyers  affects  econontic  performance  and  welfare.  Includes 
industrial  examples  and  case  studies.  Examines  antitrust  as  a 
public  policy  designed  to  promote  better  market  performances. 
Prm'eq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250).  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 81  Economics  of  Art  and  Culture  4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  the  economic  aspects  of  art  and  culture. 
Examines  the  production  and  consumption  of  art  and  culture 
and  the  role  of  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Topics  include: 
consumer  demand,  economic  models  of  nonprofit  cultiu'al  organi- 
zation, competition  and  market  structure  in  the  arts,  artists  as 
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members  of  the  labor  force,  productivity  issues  in  the  performing 
arts,  public  support  for  the  arts,  and  the  role  and  impact  of  pubUc 
and  private  subsidies.  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 90/IAF 1 1 90  The  Global  Economy  4  QH 

Introduces  the  history,  structure,  and  growth  of  the  international 
economy.  Considers  dimensions  of  global  economic  interdepen- 
dence, including  population,  foreign  investment,  and  environmen- 
tal spillovers.  Analyzes  a  few  key  economic  issues  of  current 
importance  for  major  regions  of  the  world,  such  as  economic 
integration  in  Western  Europe  or  the  emergence  of  the  East  Asian 
dragons. 

ECN  1 1 9 1  /I  AFI 330  Development  Economics  4  QH 

Explores  prospects  for  economic  grovrth  and  development  in 
poor  nations  as  indicated  by  economic  analysis  and  historical 
experience;  social,  cultural,  and  institutional  determinants  of 
grovrth;  analysis  of  agriculture  and  development;  the  role  of  tech- 
nological change;  population;  and  foreign  trade.  (Core  Category 
V)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 192  American  Economic  Development  4  QH 

Studies  economic  development  of  the  United  States  from  the 
colonial  period  to  the  present,  historical  changes  in  economic 
institutions  and  technologies,  with  special  attention  to  precondi- 
tions of  industrialism;  the  American  Industrial  Revolution,  its 
spread  and  socioeconomic  consequences;  the  Great  Depression 
and  the  subsequent  rise  of  mixed  economy  and  welfare  state;  and 
United  States  ac^ustments  to  postwar  economic  changes. 
(Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 93  Economic  History  of  Less  Developed  Countries  4  QH 

Considers  the  problems  of  initiating  and  sustaining  economic 
development  in  selected  Third  World  countries  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  Country-specific  case  studies  cover  the  role  of 
traditional  economic  structures,  different  development  goals  and 
strategies,  state  policies,  and  international  economic  relations. 
Prereq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250);  ECN  1330  recommended. 

ECN  1 2 1 5  Macroeconomic  Theory  4  QH 

Investigates  the  conceptual  and  empirical  problems  of  creating 
and  using  national  accoimts,  price  index  problems,  conceptual 
and  empirical  evaluation  of  consumption  and  investment  func- 
tions and  their  policy  implications,  multiplier  and  accelerator 
models,  and  recent  cyclical  fluctuations.  Analyzes  theories  of 
inflation,  unemployment,  and  grovrth  in  the  light  of  recent  eco- 
nomic history.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  two  Pathway  courses,  and 
MTH  1114  or  equivalent. 

ECN  1 21 6  Microeconomlc  Theory  4  QH 

ExEimines  supply-and-demand  analysis,  various  elasticity  concepts 
and  applications,  theories  of  demand  and  production,  and  deriva- 
tion of  cost  curves.  Analyzes  pricing  and  output  behavior  in  the 
several  market  structures  vrtth  their  welfare  implications  and 
the  pricing  of  resources.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  two  Pathway 
courses,  and  MTH  1114  or  equivalent. 

ECN  1 220  History  of  Economic  Thought  4  QH 

Traces  the  evolution  of  Western  economic  thought.  Covers  several 
important  schools  in  economics,  examining  the  questions  econo- 
mists raise  and  analytical  methods  they  use  to  study  human 
behavior.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  1116  or  any  three  eco- 
nomics courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 


ECN  1250  Statistics  4QH 

Discusses  basic  probabiUty,  descriptive  statistics,  estimation 
techniques,  statistical  hypotheses,  sampling,  analysis  or  variance, 
correlation,  and  regression  analysis  in  the  context  of  economics. 
Computer  applications  are  an  integral  part  of  this  course. 
Eco7iomics  majors  who  have  earned  credit  for  ECN  1250  may 
not  receive  credit  for  MSC 1200  or  MTH  1152. 

ECN  1251  Statistics  2  4QH 

Studies  analysis  of  variance,  correlation  and  linear  regression 
analysis,  multivariate  regression  analysis,  and  Bayesian  decision 
making.  Prereq.  ECN  1250.  Economics  majors  who  have  earned 
credit  for  ECN  1251  may  not  receive  credit  for  MSC  1201. 

ECN  1 260  Problems  In  Economic  Research  4  QH 

Examines  research  methods  used  by  practicing  economists. 
Discusses  typical  problems  from  applied  areas  of  economics, 
including  choice  of  modeling  framework,  problems  of  data  collec- 
tion, review  of  estimation  techniques,  interpretation  of  results, 
and  development  of  static  and  dynamic  adaptive  policy  models. 
Prereq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250),  and  ECN  1250. 

ECN  1310  Labor  Economics  4  OH 

Focuses  on  economic  analysis  of  the  labor  market  and  the  labor 
force.  Topics  include  the  supply,  development  and  efficient  use  of 
human  resources;  wage  determination;  the  changing  occupational 
and  industrial  structure;  causes,  nature  and  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment; the  economic  impact  of  unions,  related  labor  market  institu- 
tions and  relevant  public  policies.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  ECN  1115 
or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 31 1  Employment  and  Training  Programs  and  Policies  4  QH 

Examines  the  nature  and  objectives  of  employment  and  training 
programs,  the  nature  and  causes  of  human  resource  problems, 
current  and  previous  efforts  to  solve  human  resource  problems  in 
the  United  States,  planning  of  human  resource  programs,  and 
economic  evaluation  of  employment  and  training  programs. 
Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 3 1 4  Economics  of  Education  and  Human  Capital  4  QH 

Explores  theoretical  and  empirical  treatment  of  economic  issues 
related  to  education  and  job  training,  including  formal  education 
(preschool  through  post-secondary),  vocational  education,  on- 
the-job  training,  and  government-sponsored  employment  and 
training  programs.  Emphasizes  follow-up  studies,  cost-effective- 
ness analysis,  and  beneflt-cost  analysis  for  determining  the  effec- 
tiveness of  education  and  training  investments  from  a  private  and 
social  standpoint.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1315  Income  Inequalities  and  Discrimination  4  QH 

Focuses  on  economic  analysis  of  income  inequalities,  poverty, 
and  discrimination.  Examines  the  causes  of  income  inequality 
and  the  nature,  causes  and  effects  of  poverty;  economics  of  racial 
discrimination;  and  public  welfare  system  and  other  income 
maintenance  schemes.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  ECN  1116  or  any 
three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1320  Urban  Economics  4QH 

Studies  urban  growth  and  development,  intermetropolitan 
location  of  business  firms,  regional  shifts  in  economic  activity, 
intrametropolitan  location  of  firms  and  households,  and  Izmd  use 
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patterns.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses 
(excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1321  Urban  Economic  Problems  and  Policies  4  QH 

Continues  ECN  1320  but  may  be  tal<en  separately.  Focuses  on 
economic  analysis  of  selected  urban  problems  such  as  housing, 
poverty,  transportation,  education,  health,  crinte,  and  the  urban 
environment.  Discusses  pubUc  policies  relating  to  such  problems. 
Pren'eq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250). 

ECN  1322  Economics  of  Transportotion  4  QH 

Covers  transportation  and  land-use  patterns;  externalities;  social 
costs  and  social  benefits  of  various  modes  of  transportation, 
ownership,  regulations,  and  financing  of  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation; and  economics  of  new  technology  in  transportation. 
Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 323  Environmental  Economics  4  QH 

Applies  the  tools  of  economics  to  environmental  issues.  Explores 
taxonomy  of  environmental  effects;  extemaUties;  the  commons 
problem;  taxation,  regulations,  marketable  permits,  and  property 
rights  as  a  solution;  measuring  benefits  of  cleaner  air  and  water, 
noise  abatement,  and  recreational  areas;  global  issues  including 
tropical  deforestation  and  acid  rain;  the  relevance  of  economics 
to  the  environmental  debate.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three 
economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 333  European  Economic  Development  4  QH 

Discusses  economic  inheritance  of  the  nineteenth  century  develop- 
ment of  capitalism  and  laissez-faire;  the  aftermath  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  European  overseas  expansion,  the  world  wars,  and  the 
dissolution  of  empires;  American  economic  conquest  and 
European  integration;  the  future  of  less  developed  are  as  in  south- 
em  Europe;  environmental  impact  of  industrialism  and  the  implica- 
tions of  technological  society.  (Core  Category  lU)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1334  Comparative  Economics  4  QH 

Emphasizes  competing  types  of  theoretical  economic  systems; 
analysis  of  organization  and  operation  of  currently  existing  types 
of  communist,  sociaUst,  and  capitalist  economies;  comparison 
and  evaluation  of  economic  behavior  and  performance  of  differ- 
ent economic  systems.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  1116  or  any 
three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1335  International  Economics:  Finance  4  OH 

Introduces  the  workings  of  foreign  exchange  markets,  balance  of 
payments,  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  an  open  economy  under 
different  exchange  rate  regimes,  international  capital  movements, 
and  the  international  monetary  system.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  any 
three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250)  or  permission 
of  instnictor. 

ECN  1 336  International  Economics:  Trade  4QH 

Examines  trade  theories  and  patterns,  impact  of  trade  on  domestic 
factor  prices,  factor  movements,  and  terms  of  trade.  Explores 
welfare  impUcations  and  political  economy  of  alternative  trade 
policies,  such  as  free  trade,  tariffs,  quotas,  and  custom  unions. 
Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250)  or  permission  of  instructor. 


ECN  1 340  Government  Expenditures:  Structure  and  Evaluation  4  QH 

Covers  fiscal  functions  of  government,  fiscal  institutions  and 
politics,  theoiy  of  social  goods,  public  expenditure  growth  and 
structure,  federal  budget  expenditure  evaluation  and  cost-benefit 
case  studies,  fiscal  federalism  in  theory  and  practice,  and  issues 
of  pubUc  debt  and  deficit.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  equivalent  or 
any  three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1341  Financing  of  Government:  Taxation  and  Debt  4  QH 

Considers  principles  of  taxation;  problems  of  tax  stmcture  and 
reform  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels;  tax  incidence;  effects  of 
taxation  on  economic  efficiency  and  growth;  negative  income  tax 
and  social  security  finance;  issues  of  public  debt  and  deficit. 
Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  equivalent  or  any  three  economics  courses 
(excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 342  Money  and  Banking  4  QH 

Studies  the  nature  and  the  functions  of  money,  credit,  and  the 
role  of  financial  organizations  in  the  United  States  economy. 
Emphasizes  theories  of  banking,  money  supply,  and  monetary 
pohcy.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  equivalent  or  any  three  economics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 345  Business  Cycles  and  Inflation  4  QH 

Considers  the  theories  of  business  cycles  and  inflation  and  an 
empirical  appUcation  of  these  theories  to  cuiTent  business  cycle, 
inflation,  and  stagflation  problems.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  and 
ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250),  and  ECN  1215. 

ECN  1 350  Introduction  to  Econometrics  4  QH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  econometric  analysis 
and  forecasting.  Covers  ordinary  least  squares,  piecewise  regres- 
sion, tests  and  corrections  for  serial  correlation  and  heteroskedas- 
ticity,  specification  analysis,  simultaneous  equations  systems, 
errors  in  vsiriables,  dynamic  models  and  elementai-y  forecasting. 
Pre^-eq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  1116  or  any  three  ecotwmics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250),  and  ECN  1250. 

ECN  1353  Introduction  to  Mathematics  for  Economists  4  QH 

Introduces  basic  tools  of  mathematics,  matiix  algebra,  differential 
and  integral  calculus  and  classical  optimization,  with  special 
reference  to  economic  applications.  Pcweq'.  ECN  1115  and 
ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 360  Monagerial  Economics  4  QH 

Explores  the  application  of  economic  principles  and  theory,  by  the 
use  of  case  stiidies,  to  the  solution  of  decision-making  problems  in 
such  areas  as  demsmd  forecasting,  price  policies,  estimation  and 
control  of  costs,  fmancing  of  capital  investments,  and  responses  to 
government  taxation  and  regulation  policies.  P)-ereq.  ECN  1116  or 
any  three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 361  Social  Control  of  Economic  Activities  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  the  government's  role  in  economic 
activities,  examining  the  relationships  between  the  government  and 
industry,  labor,  agricultiu'e,  public  utilities,  and  consumers.  Traces 
the  changing  role  of  the  go%'emment  from  a  laissez-faii-e  policy  to 
one  of  direct  intervention  in  the  economy.  Covers  such  topics  as 
wage  and  price  conti'ol,  enviromnent  and  antipollution  pohcies, 
consumer  protection,  aitd  conglomerate  mergers.  Prereq.  ECN 
1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 
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ECN  1401  Advanced  Economic  Theory  4  QH 

Covers  advanced  theoretical  treatment  of  selected  topics  in  micro- 
and  macroeconomics.  Recommended  for  students  planning  to 
take  graduate  economics.  Prei'eq.  ECN  1215  and  ECN  121 6. 

ECN  141 5  Selected  Topics  in  Macroeconomics  4  QH 

Studies  macroeconomic  issues.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

ECN  1 4 1 6  Selected  Topics  in  Microeconomics  4  QH 

Studies  microeconomic  issues.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

ECN  1481  Directed  Study  1  QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member  of  the  department.  Should  not  be  substituted 
for  the  course  requirements  leading  to  a  BA  or  BS  degree  in 
economics.  Up  to  four  quarter  hours  per  offering,  vidth  an  eight 
quarter-hour  maximum.  Prereq.  Qualified  senior  economics 
majors  and  approval  of  department  chair. 

ECN  1482  Directed  Study  2QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member  of  the  department.  Should  not  be  substituted 
for  the  course  requirements  leading  to  a  BA  or  BS  degree  in 
economics.  Up  to  four  quarter  hours  per  offering,  with  an  eight 
quarter-hour  maximum.  Prereq.  Qualified  senior  economics 
majors  and  approval  of  department  chair. 

ECN  1483  Directed  Study  3QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member  of  the  department.  Should  not  be  substituted 
for  the  course  requirements  leading  to  a  BA  or  BS  degree  in 
economics.  Up  to  four  quarter  hours  per  offering,  with  an  eight 
quarter-hour  maximum.  Prereq.  Qualified  senior  economics 
majors  and  approval  of  department  chair. 

ECN  1484  Directed  Study  4QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member  of  the  department.  Should  not  be  substituted 
for  the  course  requirements  leading  to  a  BA  or  BS  degree  in 
economics.  Up  to  four  quarter  hours  per  offering,  with  an  eight 
quarter-hour  maximum.  Prereq.  Qualified  senior  economics 
majors  and  approval  of  department  chair. 

ECN  1 492  Senior  Economics  Seminar  4  QH 

Coordinates  and  appUes  economic  concepts,  methodology,  and 
data  to  issues  and  problems  of  broad  social,  economic,  and 
piulosophical  importance.  Prereq.  ECN  1216  and  ECN  1215; 
senior  economics  majors  only. 


ECN  149S,  ECN  1496,  ECN  1497,  ECN  1498 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 

ECN  1715  Macroeconomics  Principles  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECN  1115. 

ECN  1716  Microeconomics  Principles  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECN  1116. 


4  QH  each 


4QH 


4QH 


and  collateral  reading  assigimients.  Concentrates  on  techniques 
involved  in  understanding  informative  materials  and  introduces 
the  evaluation  of  persuasive  prose.  In  addition,  presents  sugges- 
tions on  such  topics  as  how  to  listen  to  and  take  summary  notes 
on  course  lectures  and  how  to  set  study  goals  and  priorities  con- 
sistent with  course  objectives. 

ED  1 004  Reading/Study  Skills  2  4  QH 

Continues  topics  introduced  in  ED  1003  and  expands  upon  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  persuasive  texts.  Emphasizes  read- 
ing imaginative  prose  for  meaning  and  pleasure,  preparing  for  and 
taking  examinations,  and  learning  to  adjust  reading  speed  and 
method  to  various  materials  encountered  in  concurrent  courses. 

ED  1 005  Practicum  in  Reading  and  Study  Skills  4  QH 

Gives  students  in  the  academic  program  Project  Ujima  compre- 
hensive tools  to  help  them  to  master  the  how-to's  of  reading  text- 
books, notetaking,  outlining,  introductory  research  skills,  time 
management,  studying  skills,  and  other  techniques  necessary  for 
success  in  college. 

ED  1 100  Human  Services  and  Social  Science  4  QH 

Draws  on  anthropology,  psychology,  and  sociology,  and  some 
of  the  concepts,  methods,  and  terminology  of  those  fields. 
Concentrates  on  the  evolution  of  human  nature,  the  influence  of 
previous  experience  and  learning  on  the  behavior  of  individuals 
and  groups,  the  difficulties  in  achieving  a  fuU  degree  of  humanity 
in  a  technological  society,  and  the  potentially  powerful  roles  that 
"professional  sociaUzers"  (teachers,  clinicians,  group  leaders,  and 
so  forth)  can  play  in  the  lives  of  students  and  clients. 

ED  1 1 01  Introduction  to  Education  4  QH 

Discusses  human  survival  and  continued  development  as  problems 
of  educating  people  to  use  their  skills  and  abOities  to  hve  harmo- 
niously. Examines  the  teaching  and  learning  process  used  to  trans- 
mit information  and  values  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  and 
places  these  processes  in  the  context  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  the  American  family  and  education.  Approaches  these 
issues  with  a  creative  and  humanistic  perspective. 

ED  1 102  Child  Development,  Leorning  and  Education  4  QH 

Surveys  developmental  processes  from  the  prenatal  period 
through  preadolescence.  Covers  principles  of  physical,  cognitive, 
language,  social,  and  personahty  development  and  discusses  the 
implications  for  chUdreEirtng  and  schooling. 

ED  1 103  Adolescent  Development,  learning  and  Education  4  QH 

Presents  a  basic  overview  of  the  continuity  of  human  develop- 
ment in  contemporary  society,  from  the  pre-adolescent  period 
through  adolescence,  adulthood,  middle  age,  and  old  age. 
Considers  significant  areas  of  growth,  development,  and  adjust- 
ment for  each  period,  including  social,  sexual,  personality,  moti- 
vational, and  cognitive  aspects. 

ED  1 104  Learning  and  the  Teaching  Process  4  QH 

Explores  learning  and  teaching  within  different  types  of  schools. 
Examines  the  pedagogical,  environmental,  and  iustorical  factors 
that  affect  the  instructional  processes  and  influence  educational 
outcomes. 


Education 


ED  1003  Reading/Study  Skills  1  4QH 

Provides  instruction  to  students  who  demonstrate  a  need  to  be 
more  efficient  in  comprehending  and  studying  college  textbooks 


ED  1 106  Creative  Expression  in  Children  4  QH 

Assists  students  who  are  interested  in  working  with  children  in 
a  variety  of  settings.  Focuses  on  the  potential  of  creative  expres- 
sion in  interpersonal  conununication  and  the  relation  of  children's 
creative  experiences  to  their  cognitive,  emotional,  and  social 
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development.  Pro\'ides  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  hands-on 
experience  and  coivfidence  to  work  with  various  media  available 
for  creative  expression.  Prereq.  ED  1102. 

ED  1 1 07  Beginning  Computer  Use  in  Education  4  QH 

Introduces  students  who  ai-e  unfamiliar  vrith  software  applica- 
tions to  computer  use  through  general  purpose  software:  word 
processing  and  data  processing.  Covers  operating  systems  com- 
mands as  well  as  concepts  relating  to  computer  hardware  and 
software.  Suggests  methods  of  applying  the  computer  to  study 
requirements  in  college  and  to  teaching. 

ED  1 300  Education  and  Psychosocial  Development  4  QH 

Examines  theories  and  research  on  the  socialization  functions 
of  education.  Covers  the  relative  influence  of  early  versus  post- 
childhood  socialization  and  the  role  of  diverse  educational 
experiences  and  mstitutions  in  personality  development.  Prereq. 
ED  1100  or  equivalent. 

ED  1 302/HS  1 1 0 1  The  Human  Services  Professions  4  QH 

Explores  what  a  humjin  service  agency  is,  how  it  comes  into  being, 
how  it  grows  and  changes.  Analyzes  attitudes,  values,  sldUs,  and 
knowledge  of  the  human  services  worker  and  the  reasons  why 
people  in  modem  society  require  human  services  assistance.  Views 
human  services  from  the  eyes  of  clients  as  well  as  society  as  a 
whole.  Requires  fieldwork  in  a  hiunan  service  agency  as  well  as  a 
good  deal  of  independent  study.  Required  for  all  human  services 
m^ors;  open  to  other  students  on  space-available  basis.  Prereq. 
ED  1100,  SOCllOO,  or  equivalent. 

ED  1 309/HS  1219  Intervention  Strategies  for  the  Human  Services  4  QH 

Introduces  the  range  of  skills  used  in  working  with  cUents  in  the 
various  helping  professions  such  as  counseling  (individual  and 
group),  advocacy,  rehabilitation,  community  organizing,  and 
income  maintenance.  Utilizes  role  playing,  simulations,  and  inter- 
views with  practicing  professionals.  Requires  reading  but  not 
fieldwork.  Intended  as  preparation  for  more  specialized  courses; 
required  for  human  services  majors  but  open  to  other  students 
with  appropriate  backgrounds. 

ED  1 31 1  Case  Management:  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  theory  and  skills  of  managing  clients'  treat- 
ment programs  in  a  variety  of  institutional  settings.  Provides 
training  in  identifying  the  components  of  a  psychosocial  assess- 
ment. Examines  common  techniques  of  planned  service  delivery 
and  resoiu'ce  coordination  and  reviews  the  entitlements  available 
to  chents  of  diverse  needs  and  backgroimds.  Prereq.  PSY 1111  or 
SOC  1100. 

ED  1318  Seminar  in  Early  Childhood  Development  4  QH 

Focuses  on  views  of  cognitive,  personality,  and  social  development 
diuing  early  childhood.  Discusses  the  implications  of  these  views. 
Requires  each  student  to  carry  out  a  project  in  the  field  placement 
and  report  results  to  the  seminar.  Prereq.  ED  1102. 

ED  1 31 9  Speech,  language,  and  Cognition  in  the  Young  Child  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  normal  speech  and  language  development 
and  its  relationship  to  cognition  in  the  young  chUd.  Describes 
speech-language  and  cognitive  behaviors  in  a  veiriety  of  disordered 
populations  and  outlines  a  team  approach  to  treating  such  disorders. 
Uses  a  variety  of  case  studies  to  describe  the  assessment  and 
remediation  of  young  children  with  speech  and  language  disorders 
in  the  classroom.  Team  taught  by  faculty  from  the  Department  of 
Education  and  from  the  Department  of  Speech-Language 


Pathology  and  Audiology.  Provides  students  an  opporUmity  to 
understand  the  implications  of  disordered  speech  and  language 
for  classroom  learning.  Prereq.  ED  1102. 

ED  1 405  Teaching  Children's  Literature  and  the  Arts  4  QH 

Offers  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field  of  children's  literature 
and  Uterature  for  young  adults.  Surveys  and  evaluates  examples 
of  contemporary  children's  Uterature  and  other  learning  materials 
used  in  preschool,  elementary,  secondary,  and  remedial  pro- 
grams. Covers  such  recurring  themes  as  racism  and  sexism  in 
children's  books,  controversial  children's  booics  and,  contempo- 
rary illustrators.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  integrate  language  arts,  visual  arts,  and  music  in  the  teach- 
ing of  literature. 

ED  1406  Elementary  Education  Curriculum  1  4  QH 

Examines  rationales  for  major  curriculimi  movements  in  elemen- 
tary education,  emphasizing  what  current  research  predicts  as 
reasonable  directions  to  foUow.  Engages  students  in  different  but 
complementary  experiences  to  demonstrate  that  £in  array  of 
teaching  strategies  enables  children  to  learn  in  ways  compatible 
for  them.  Gives  psirticular  attention  to  using  sensory  approaches 
via  visual  art,  music,  and  movement  as  a  basis  for  integrated  pro- 
gram design  in  all  subject  areas.  Stresses  the  nature  of  the  think- 
ing processes  underlying  the  activities,  and  ways  to  sensitize  chil- 
dren to  these  processes.  Team  taught  by  specialists  in  the  arts 
and  a  specialist  in  curriculum.  Prereq.  ED  1104. 

ED  1407  Elementary  Education  Curriculum  2  4  QH 

Describes  and  evaluates  social  studies  curricula  in  use  in  elemen- 
tary school.  Develops  criteria  to  select  appropriate  social  studies 
content,  skills,  and  attitudinal  objectives.  Expects  students  to  use 
these  criteria  to  develop  social  studies  experiences  that  meet  the 
developmental  needs  of  learners  and  to  shed  light  on  the  lives  of 
individuals  and  groups  within  different  cultural  settings.  Prereq. 
ED  1406. 

ED  1 4 1 0  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Adolescents  and  Adults  1      4  QH 

Considers  specific  methods  and  materials  appropriate  to  teaching 
adolescents  and  adults.  Seeks  to  develop  in  the  students  an  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  the  materials  and  methodology 
of  the  teaching-learning  process,  to  encourage  within  students 
attitudes  conducive  to  and  identified  with  good  tenets  of  teaching, 
and  to  foster  in  the  students  acceptance  of  the  need  to  grow 
constantly  and  to  be  aware  of  the  continuing  development  of  the 
learning-teaching  process.  Requires  fieldwork.  Prereq.  ED  1104. 

ED  141 1  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Adolescents  and  Adults  2      4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  various  subject  areas  of  teaching  techniques  of 
organizing  and  presenting  lessons,  developing  teaching  materials, 
using  audiovisual  equipment,  developing  and  implementing  evalu- 
ation instruments,  and  selecting  appropriate  materials  within  the 
field  of  interest.  Requires  fieldwork.  Preieq.  ED  1410. 

ED  1412  Fundamentals  of  Curriculum  Development  4  QH 

Examines  how  goals  and  objectives  are  selected  and  priorities 
are  determined.  Analyzes  methods  for  designing  educational  pro- 
grams to  meet  specified  goals,  methods  of  evaluating  educational 
outcomes  in  terms  of  the  goals  of  the  program,  and  techniques  for 
modifying  programs  in  the  light  of  such  performance. 

ED  1 4 1 7  Student  Teaching  Procticum  and  Seminar  8  QH 

A  150-clock-houi-  student  practicum  and  related  biweekly  semi- 
nar. Allows  for  full-time  participation  in  a  University-arranged 
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and  supervised  school  program  designed  to  analyze  learning  and 
teaching  and  to  demonstrate,  evaluate,  and  develop  teaching 
skills.  Prereq.  Completion  of  advanced  sequence  in  early  child- 
hood education  with  minimum  of  2.5  QPA. 

ED  1 420  Student  Teaching  Practicum  (or  the  Pre-K  Setting  4  QH 

A  150-clock-hour  student  teaching  practicum  and  related 
biweekly  seminar.  Offers  extensive  participation  v«th  supervision 
in  a  pre-K  program.  Students  analyze  learning  and  teaching  and 
demonstrate,  evaluate,  and  develop  teaching  skills  while  working 
with  young  children  with  diverse  backgrounds  and  needs.  Arts 
and  Sciences  exper'iential  education  requirement.  Prereq. 
Completion  of  advanced  professional  sequence  in  early  child- 
hood education  with  minimum  2.5  QPA. 

ED  1 42 1  Curriculum  for  the  Pre-K  Years  4  QH 

Presents  theories  of  active  learning  and  learning  through  play  as 
applied  in  the  pre-ktndergarten  years.  Offers  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  specify  goals  in  order  to:  facilitate  children's 
growth,  development,  and  achievement  of  skiUs  in  communica- 
tion, inquiry,  creative  expression,  and  interpersonal  relations; 
plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  content  and  methodology  in  vari- 
ous curriculum  areas;  incorporate  developmentaUy  appropriate, 
integrated  learning  experiences;  select  materials  and  create  learn- 
ing envirorunents;  and  integrate  children  with  special  needs. 
Prereq.  ED  1102  and  ED  1104. 

ED  1 423  Multicultural  Education  4  QH 

Reviews  aspects  of  the  history  and  culture  of  different  ethnic 
groups  to  explore  the  manner  in  which  certain  themes  and  issues 
are  manifested.  Examines  and  evaluates  ethnic  and  multicultural 
school  curricula  in  relation  to  specific  educational  criteria  and 
goals  and  their  potential  impact  on  learners.  Requires  students  to 
select  and  organize  historical,  literary,  and  artifact  materials  from 
specific  ethnic  groups  and  to  use  them  in  the  planning  of  learning 
experiences  for  classroom  use. 

ED  1425  Elementary  School  Mathematics  and  Science  4  QH 

Focuses  on  methods  and  materials  of  mathematics  and  science 
teaching  for  early  childhood  and  elementary  education  majors. 
Provides  the  opportunity  for  university  students  to  explore  vari- 
ous strategies  and  materials  of  teaching  mathematics  and  some 
content  areas  in  science.  Takes  into  account  the  development 
stages  of  children. 

ED  1426  Teaching  the  Language  Arts  4  QH 

Emphasizes  literacy  development  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Presents  an  integrated  language  learning  perspective  drawn  from 
recent  research  on  language  and  literacy  acquisition  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  instructional  methodology.  Students  are  expected  to  build 
an  understanding  both  of  how  children  develop  in  language,  read- 
ing, and  writing  and  of  language  structure  that  vsdll  enable  them  to 
make  appropriate  instructional  decisions  in  the  classroom. 

ED  1470  Freshman  Seminar  1  QH 

Continues  work  begun  in  ED  1101,  Introduction  to  Education, 
in  a  series  of  seminars  during  the  winter  and  spring  quarters. 
Students  prepare  an  educational  plan  and  are  introduced  to  a 
number  of  current  educational  issues. 

ED  1480  Junior/Senior  Seminar  (or  Education  Majors  1  QH 

Examines  career  development  and  career  management  issues 
of  teaching  professionals.  Discusses  important  components  of 


the  after-graduation  job  search  process,  and  incorporates  advice 
from  professionals  in  the  field.  Examines  a  number  of  current 
issues  relating  to  the  working  conditions  of  teachers,  such  as  the 
teacher's  union,  teacher  certification,  graduate  school,  career 
issues  for  women,  and  alternative  careers  in  education. 

ED  1800  Directed  Study  I  4QH 

This  experience  is  provided  for  the  student  whose  unique  academic 
needs  or  interests  cannot  be  adequately  satisfied  in  any  of  the 
scheduled  courses  of  the  department.  Preparation  consists  of 
approval  of  the  supervising  faculfy  member  and  the  dean's  office. 
Approval  forms  must  be  submitted  to  the  dean's  office  during 
the  quarter  prior  to  registration  for  the  directed  study.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  instructor. 


ED  1801  Directed  Study  2 

For  students  who  have  completed  ED  1800. 


4QH 
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Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  prerequisite  for  upperclass 
courses  is  a  freshman  English  sequence.  For  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  the  full-time  day  programs  this  means  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  nil;  ENG  1013,  ENG  1014,  and  ENG  1111;  ENG  1110,  ENG 
1014,  and  ENG  1111.  For  the  College  of  Engineering,  ENG  1111 
and  ENG  1113,  and  for  international  students,  ENG  1004,  ENG 
1005,  and  ENG  1006. 

ENG  1004  Fundamentals  o(  English  for  Non-Native  Speakers  4  QH 

Provides  intensive  practice  in  composition  with  accent  on  accurate, 
intelligible  writing  and  paragraphs  organized  around  single,  well- 
supported  ideas.  Encourages  sentence-combining  and  vocabulary 
development,  and  gives  special  attention  to  individual  writing 
needs.  Includes  prose  readings,  class  discussion,  and  selective 
review  of  grammar.  Pass/fail  grading.  Prereq.  Special  placement 
for  non-native  speakers  whose  performance  or  scores  indicate 
that  their  writing  skills  are  not  yet  up  to  tlwse  required  for 
ENG  1005. 

ENG  1 005  English  (or  International  Students  1  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  development  of  skills  needed  in  writing  clear, 
expository  prose  essays.  Requires  the  regular  writing  and  rewriting 
of  essays  of  increasing  length  and  complexity.  Focuses  on  appro- 
priate prose  readings  for  discussion  and  ainalysis  and  introduces 
techniques  preparatory  to  research  writing.  Prereq.  ENG  1004  or 
special  placement. 

ENG  1 006  English  (or  international  Students  2  4  QH 

Introduces  the  study  of  Uterature  tlirough  close  reading  and 
discussion  of  fiction,  nonfiction,  and  poetry.  Advances  develop- 
ment of  rhetorical  techniques  by  requiring  frequent  essays  written 
in  relation  to  the  readings  and  rewritten  to  improve  content, 
organization,  and  diction.  Provides  guided  experience  with  using 
outside  sources  and  library  materials  for  writing  a  tenn  paper. 
Prereq.  ENG  1005  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 0 1 3  Fundamentals  o(  English  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  principles  of  the  writing  process. 
Emphasizes  individualized  assistance  in  generating  and  develop- 
ing ideas,  drafting,  revising,  and  organizing  and  mastering  the 
conventions  of  written  English.  Pass-fail  grading.  Prereq. 
Special  placement. 
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ENG  1110  Freshman  English]  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  individual  student's  writing  sldlls.  Includes  appli- 
cation of  imporiant  principles  of  composing,  logic,  £ind  rhetoric 
to  exposition  and  argumentation.  Reviews  sentence  structure, 
punctuation,  and  paragraphing.  Analyzes  essay  forms  and  problems. 

ENG  1 1 1 1  Freshman  English  2  4  QH 

Continues  instruction  in  vmting,  with  emphasis  on  expository 
methods  of  defining,  describing,  analyzing,  persuading,  and 
composing  the  research  paper.  Requires  students  to  vrate  lengthy 
critical  essays  based  on  consideration  of  primary  and  secondary 
materials.  Focuses  on  poems,  stories,  and  plays  as  the  subject 
matter  for  discussion  of  writing  technique  and  vratten  assignments. 
ENG  nil  follows  ENG  1110  and  is  required  of  aU  freshmen  in  the 
University.  Prereq.  ENG  1110. 

ENG  1115  Poetry  4QH 

Involves  close  reading  of  selected  poems,  study  of  critical  terms, 
and  practice  in  different  critical  approaches  to  poetry;  exEimines 
techniques  for  reading  a  variety  of  poetic  texts.  (Core  Category  11) 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  11 16  Fiction  4QH 

Involves  close  reading  of  selected  novels  and  short  stories,  study 
of  critical  tenns,  and  practice  in  different  critical  approaches  to 
fiction.  (Core  Category  II)  Pi-ereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  11 17  Drama  4QH 

Involves  close  reading  of  selected  plays,  study  of  critical  terms, 
and  practice  in  different  critical  approaches  to  drama.  (Core 
Category  II)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG1118/LIN1I18  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  their  unconscious  linguistic  knowledge 
about  sentence  structure  (syntax),  meaning  (semantics),  word 
forms  (morphology),  and  speech  sounds  (phonology).  Examines 
other  issues  related  to  language  such  as  the  Black  English/ 
Standard  EngUsh  debate,  women's  and  men's  language,  "talking" 
chimpanzees,  "talking"  computers,  and  the  nature/nurture  contro- 
versy. (Core  Category  II) 

ENG  1 1 1 9/LIN  1 1 1 9  History  of  the  English  Language  4  QH 

Studies  the  development  of  modem  English  from  Anglo-Saxon 
beginnings;  effects  of  Scandinavian  and  Norman  invasions; 
dialect  geography;  evolutionary  changes,  word  formation,  and 
bonowing;  and  origins  of  writing  and  problems  of  spelling. 
Readings  include  both  formal  and  informal  writings,  Uterary 
selections,  wills,  journals,  and  private  and  public  letters.  (Core 
Category  III)  Prereq.  ENG  11 10  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 1 20  Survey  of  English  Literature  I  4  QH 

Surveys  the  major  British  writers  and  major  literary  forms  and 
works  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Includes  works  by  such  vmters  as  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  and  Swift.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1 1 21  Survey  of  English  Literature  2  4  QH 

Surveys  the  m^or  British  writers  and  mjyor  literary  movements 
from  the  romantic  period  through  the  Victorian  and  modem 
periods  to  the  present.  Includes  works  by  such  writers  as 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Yeats, 


Lawrence,  Lessing,  and  Beckett.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 1 23  Survey  of  American  Literature  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  major  American  writers  and  m^or  literary  forms  and 
works  from  the  colonisil  period  to  the  Civil  War.  Includes  works 
by  such  writers  as  Bradstreet,  Taylor,  Cooper,  Poe,  Hawthome, 
Melville,  and  Emerson.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1 1 24  Survey  of  American  Literature  2  4  QH 

Surveys  the  meyor  American  writers  and  major  literary  forms  sind 
works  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  mid-twentieth  century.  Includes 
works  by  such  writers  as  'Whitman,  Dickir\son,  Twain,  James, 
Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner,  and  Wright.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1125  Technical  Writing  4QH 

Trains  writers  in  the  clear,  imambiguous  style  of  technical  writing. 
Requires  students  to  practice  these  skills  by  writing  technical  pro- 
posals, process  descriptions,  feasibility  and  program  reports,  and 
operators'  manuals  and  by  making  oral  presentations.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  and  80  QH. 

ENG  1 1 26  Backgrounds  in  English  and  American  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  in  translation  Greek,  Roman,  and  biblical  literature  as 
background  for  literary  study.  Emphasizes  the  development  of 
myth,  genre,  and  theme.  Readings  include  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
the  most  iivfluential  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  Dante.  (Core  Category 
TH)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 21 8/LIN  1218  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  2  4  QH 

A  workshop  that  focuses  on  three  core  areas  in  the  study  of 
language:  syntax,  morphology,  and  phonology.  Examines  the 
regularities  that  underlie  the  linguistic  system  inside  each 
language  user's  mind,  wdth  a  slant  toward  "doing"  linguistics: 
playing  with  data,  analyzing  it,  and  ultimately  explaining  it. 
Prereq.  ENG  1118/LIN 1118  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ENG  1 275  Grammar  for  Journalists  4  QH 

Reviews  the  mechanics  of  newspaper  and  magazine  prose. 
Emphasizes  grammatical  forms,  punctuation,  spelling,  effective 
structures,  and  conventional  usage.  Prereq.  Journalism  majors 
only. 

ENG  1276  Science  Fiction  4QH 

Traces  the  development  of  various  science  fiction  themes 
and  approaches,  from  early  man  versus  machine  and  love/hate 
relationships  to  alien  close  encounters  of  all  kinds.  From 
Frankenstein  to  most  recent  titles.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 277  Topics  in  Science  Fiction  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  single  writer  or  group  of  writers  (such  as  Wells  or 
writers  of  contemporary  American  science  fiction),  a  theme  (such 
as  women  in  science  fiction  or  the  future  city),  or  a  uiufying  idea 
(such  as  time  travel  or  utopia/dystopia).  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1278  Modern  Bestseller  4QH 

Explores  the  function  of  quest,  romance,  and  adventure  in  a 
selection  of  contemporary  bestselling  fiction.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 
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ENG  1279  The  Modern  Novel  4QH 

Studies  tlie  major  British  and  American  novelists  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Considers  theme  and  form  in  such  authors  as  Lawrence, 
Woolf,  Fitzgerald,  EUison,  Doctorow,  and  Didion.  (Core  Category 
m)  P7-ereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1280  Modern  Drama  4QH 

Studies  the  development  of  drama  from  realism  to  surrealism, 
from  Ibsen  to  Beckett.  Prer-eq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 

equivalent. 

ENG  1 281  The  Modern  Short  Story  4  QH 

Studies  the  short  story  from  Poe  to  the  present,  including  such 
writers  as  Joyce  and  Kafka,  Hemingway  and  Flannery  O'Coimor. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 283  Contemporary  Fiction  4  QH 

Examines  British  and  American  writers  from  1945  to  the  present, 
including  such  figures  as  Lessing,  Burgess,  Pynchon,  Morrison, 
Kingston,  and  Barth.  Emphasizes  experimental  and  modernist 
authors.  Prereg.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 285  literature  and  the  Law  4  QH 

Investigates  the  problems  of  crime  and  justice  as  reflected  in 
literature,  from  ancient  to  contemporary  works.  The  secondary 
focus  is  the  law  itself  as  literature,  including  explorations  of  case 
files  and  other  legal  material.  The  readings  encourage  students  to 
discover  the  changing  natm-e  of  the  criminals — heroes  or  victims 
or  villains — and  to  deal  with  the  social,  psychological,  and  politi- 
cal facts  that  define  them.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 


ENG  1289  Shakespeare  on  Film  4  QH 

Examines  the  various  treatments  of  Shakespeare's  plays  on  film. 
Treats  the  technical  aspects  of  film  and  how  these  are  used  by 
directors  to  transfer  Shakespeare's  plays  from  the  stage  to  the 
screen.  Prereg.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1290  Topics  in  Film  4QH 

Studies  a  theme  or  problem  (film  and  society,  filni  and  politics), 
a  period  in  film  history  (American  film  from  1945  to  the  present), 
a  film  genre  (the  western,  film  noir),  or  a  film  director  (Hitchcock, 
Coppola).  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 293  Topics  in  Popular  Culture  4  QH 

Focuses  on  such  topics  as  the  soap  opera,  the  western,  and  the 
police  story;  on  a  popular  culture  activity;  or  on  a  popular  culture 
perspective.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1294  Modern  Film  4QH 

Studies  a  selection  of  m^or  modem  films  from  around  the  world 
from  a  thematic,  cultural,  and  historical  perspective.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  political,  social,  ethical,  and  psychological 
issues,  as  well  as  to  the  way  common  human  themes  emerge  in 
quite  diverse  cultures.  The  course  also  covers  the  basic  proce- 
dures of  film  interpretation.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111 
or  equivalent. 

ENG  1300  Topics  in  Fiction  4QH 

Studies  a  particular  kind  of  fiction,  such  as  the  novella;  a  problem 
in  fiction,  such  as  the  role  of  the  narrator;  a  particular  group  of 
fiction  writers;  or  a  theme  in  fiction.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG 
1111  or  equivalent. 


ENG  1 286  Literoture  and  Politics  4  QH 

Explores  how  authors  from  Sophocles  to  Mailer  represent  the  reli- 
gious, moral,  and  ethical  conflicts  arising  from  the  acquisition, 
use,  and  misuse  of  political  power.  Considers  literature  m  several 
categories:  Utopian,  which  establishes  a  conflict  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real;  satirical,  which  threatens  a  power  structure  by 
exposing  it  to  scorn;  analytic,  which  describes  the  rise  to  and  fall 
from  power  of  individuals,  parties,  or  states;  and  investigative, 
which  takes  the  reader  inside  a  power  elite  to  observe  its  inner 
operations.  Participants  examine  the  difference  between  the  ideal 
of  government  and  its  reahty.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111 
or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 287  The  Literature  of  Science  4  QH 

Examines  historically  the  discovery  methods  and  models  of  liter- 
ature and  science,  exploring  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
the  relationship  of  the  methods  and  models  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence; the  treatment  of  scientific  methods  and  models  in  literature; 
the  use  of  literaiy  devices,  techniques,  and  traditions  in  scientific 
texts.  Readings  will  be  drawn  from  historically  significant  scien- 
tific texts,  literary  texts,  or  some  combination  of  these.  (Core 
Category  VI)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 288  Film  and  Text  4QH 

Studies  either  the  similarities  and  differences  between  literary 
texts  and  fUni  vereions  of  those  texts  or  the  interrelations 
between  film  and  literature  as  means  of  cultural  expression  during 
a  specific  historical  period.  For  example,  students  might  compare 
Doctorow's  Book  of  Daniel  to  the  film  version,  Daniel,  or  they 
might  study  books  and  movies  of  a  period  like  the  sixties  that 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  era  (Catch-22,  The  Graduate).  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 


ENG  1 307  Literary  Interpretation  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  a  variety  of  interpretive  methods  by  study- 
ing literary  works  in  different  genres — poetry,  fiction,  and 
drama — in  conjunction  with  critical  texts.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 309  Topics  in  Literary  Criticism  4  QH 

Studies  a  specific  problem  method  or  school  of  criticism,  such  as 
structuralism  or  archetypal  criticism. 

ENG  1340  Writing  Workshop  1  QH 

Emphasizes  the  writing  process:  multiple  drafts,  revision,  editing, 
and  publication.  Students  wiU  write  one  long  paper,  often  in 
coi\junction  with  an  assigned  paper  in  another  course,  that  will 
be  produced  in  a  class  booklet  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prm~eq. 
80  QH  and  Pharmacy,  Physical  Therapy,  or  Engineeii,ng  majors. 

ENG  1 350  Intermediate  Writing  4  QH 

Provides  writing  instruction  in  an  interdisciphnary  course  in 
which  students  develop  papers  on  topics  relating  to  their  m^ors. 
Led  by  English  faculty,  students  vdU  also  read  and  respond  to 
essays  from  various  disciplines.  Writing  wiU  be  guided  in  stages 
from  proposal  through  fiinished  product.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  and  80  QH. 

ENG  1351  Creative  Writing  4QH 

Gives  the  developing  writer  an  opportunity  to  practice  writing 
various  forms  of  both  poetry  and  prose.  Features  in-class 
discussion  of  student  work.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111 
or  equivalent. 
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ENG  1352  Advanced  Writing  4QH 

Offers  ait  opportunity  for  experienced  writers  to  hone  tiieir 
skills  and  develop  their  interests  in  different  forms  and  subjects. 
Prereq.  ENG  1350  or  peymission  of  instructor. 

ENG  1357  Poetry  Workshop  4  QH 

Advanced  workshop  in  writing  and  exaniining  original  student 
poetry.  Students  experiment  in  established  poetic  forms  and  - 
compose  tlietr  own  work.  Prereq.  ENG  1351  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

ENG  1360  Topics  in  Writing  4QH 

An  upper-level  writing  course  designed  for  transfer  students  who 
have  had  transfer  credit  accepted  by  Northeastern  University,  but 
whose  performance  on  the  Introductory  Writing  Program  essay 
indicates  that  they  would  benefit  from  another  course  in  writing. 
Taken  for  elective  credit,  focuses  on  reading  and  writing  in  an 
academic  context.  Requires  students  to  write  expository  essays 
that  allow  them  to  rehearse  a  number  of  different  writing  strate- 
gies as  they  explore  a  single  topic  of  their  choice  (in  consultation 
with  the  instructor)  for  the  entire  term.  Students  are  required  to 
keep  a  portfoUo  of  all  then-  work  (from  notes  to  drafts  to  final 
essay),  a  reading  notebook,  and  a  grammar  log. 

ENG  1361  The  Writing  Process  4  QH 

Immerses  students  in  the  teaching  of  vmting  and  in  the  profes- 
sional literature  of  writing  theory  and  instruction.  Students  tutor 
in  the  Writing  Center  and/or  other  venues  as  part  of  their  course- 
work.  Ordinarily,  students  will  spend  one  day  a  week  meeting  in 
class  with  the  instructor,  and  the  rest  of  their  time  working  and 
meeting  with  the  instructor  outside  the  classroom.  Requires  a 
final  paper  reflecting  on  their  experience  as  teachers  of  writing. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  1111  or  equivalent,  and  junior  standing 
in  the  English  majoj: 

ENG  1362  Publication  Arts  4QH 

Acquaints  students  with  basic  publishing  skills.  Each  student 
chooses  an  area  of  specialization,  such  as  Action,  medicine,  law, 
or  engineering,  in  order  to  develop  skUl  in  editing  manuscripts. 
Prer-eq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1370  Technical  Writing  2  4QH 

Offers  an  opportunity  for  students  to  develop  technical  writing 
skills  in  a  particular  subject  or  form.  Prereq.  ENG  1125  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

ENG  1 371  Writing  for  the  Computer  Industry  4  QH 

Focuses  on  computer  documentation,  covering  general  information 
and  operating  and  programming  instructions.  Includes  graphics, 
layout,  testing,  and  revision.  Prereq.  ENG  1125  or  permission  of 
instructor  and  one  computer  science  course. 

ENG  1 380  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions  4  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  in  the  health  services  to 
develop  a  recommendation  report  which  incorporates  personal 
experience  with  academic  critique.  Students  will  be  required  to 
eveduate  scholarly  and  popular  journals  in  their  fields.  Includes 
workshop,  editing,  and  peer  review. 

ENG  1381  Writing  for  the  Professions:  Business  Administration  4  QH 

Allows  students  to  gain  professional  wilting  experience  similar  to 
that  of  the  workplace.  Relies  on  the  process  approach  to  writing 
and  features  an  extended  simulation,  which  integrates  common 
written  and  oral  communication  through  practical  application. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 


ENG  1 382  Writing  for  the  Professions:  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Provides  students  in  the  College  of  Criininal  Justice  with  instruc- 
tion in  writing  a  vaiiety  of  professional  forms.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 400  Topics  in  Genre  4  QH 

Explores  the  characteristics  of  a  particular  literary  form  over 
time  through  works  by  various  authors.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1401/LIN  1401  Introduction  to  Syntax  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  syntax,  the  structural  rules  of  a  language. 
Develops  and  tests  syntactic  theory  which,  like  other  scientific 
theories,  seeks  to  explain  why  things  are  the  way  they  are.  The 
question  underlying  the  investigation  is:  how  do  the  structures 
of  language  relate  to  the  structure  of  the  human  mind?  (Core 
Category  V)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 402/LIN  1 402  Grammars  of  English  4  QH 

Provides  a  study  of  the  rules  of  sentence  construction  in  English, 
contrasting  the  traditional  framework  with  current  linguistic 
models.  Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  prepose,  postpose, 
and  extrapose  as  they  learn  to  manipulate  grammatical 
constructs.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 407/LiN  1 407  Introduction  to  Semantics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  meaning  and  how  it  is  expressed  in  language — 
through  words,  sentence  structure,  intonation,  stress  patterns, 
and  speech  acts.  How  do  content,  logic,  and  speakers'  and  listeners' 
assumptions  affect  what  sentences  can  mean?  In  what  ways  is 
linguistic  meaning  determined  by  our  perceptual  system  or  our 
culture?  PrCT-eg.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 408/LIN  1 408  Topics  in  Linguistics  4  QH 

Examines  closely  one  of  a  range  of  topics  from  the  perspective  of 
current  linguistics:  American  dialects,  language  and  law,  women's 
and  men's  language,  words  and  word  structures,  or  issues  in 
linguistics  and  literature.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1409  American  Novels  1  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  themes,  forms,  and  techniques  of  major  American 
novelists  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  such  as 
Cooper,  Havrthome,  Stowe,  Melville,  Twain,  and  James.  Prereq. 
ENG  11 10  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1410  American  Novels  2  4QH 

Studies  the  modem  and  contemporary  American  novel.  Considers 
such  writers  as  Cather,  Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner,  Bellow, 
and  Baldwin.  (Core  Categoiy  m)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG 
1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1411  English  Drama  1  4QH 

Surveys  representative  English  drama,  excluding  Shakespeare, 
from  Everyman  to  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan.  Analyzes  dramatic 
forms  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  Elizabethan  theaters,  dramatic 
conventions,  audience  content,  and  acting  styles  in  Restoration 
farces.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1412  English  Drama  2  4  QH 

Surveys  representative  English  drama  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Charts  the  development  of  the  genre  from 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  and  discusses  themes  and 
forms.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 
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ENG  1 550  Psychology  and  Literature  4  QH 

Concentrates  on  twentieth-century  novels  and  short  stories  that 
stress  individual  behavior  and  motivation  and  reveal  human 
mental  and  emotional  processes.  Includes  such  writers  as  Kafka, 
Wolfe,  Faulkner,  Conrad,  and  Lavirence.  Same  as  INT  1707. 

ENG  1 551  Gender  Roles  in  Literature  4  QH 

Investigates  the  relation  between  sex  roles  and  literary  portrayals. 
Selections  represent  male  and  female  writers  and  provide  a 
culturally  comparative  perspective.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1552  Fantasy  4QH 

Studies  the  theory  and  practice  of  fantasy  as  found  in  the  works 
of  such  writers  as  Swift,  Carroll,  C.S.  Levsds,  Orwell,  and  Tolkien. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 557  Topics  in  Fantasy  4  QH 

Explores  such  areas  as  dreams,  nightmares,  and  borderline  states 
of  consciousness  in  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Poe  and  Kafka. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 558,  ENG  1 559  Literature  in  Context  4  QH  each 

Attempts  to  place  the  writer  in  the  context  of  a  special  theme.  For 
example,  students  might  discuss  a  group  of  authors  influenced  by 
their  common  interest  in  psychoanalysis,  by  their  social  conscious- 
ness, or  by  an  interest  in  the  settlement  of  America.  Prereq.  ENG 
1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 600,  ENG  1 60 1  Topics  in  Literature  4  QH  each 

Experiments  with  subjects  and  themes  such  as  the  censored 
novel,  the  Holocaust,  alienation,  and  popular  song  lyrics.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 602,  ENG  1 607  Major  Figure  4  QH  each 

Examines  in  detaU  the  work  of  one  writer  such  as  Mark  Twain, 
Virginia  Woolf,  or  Eugene  O'Neill.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1608  The  City  in  Literature  4QH 

Examines  the  city  in  literature  as  it  has  been  depicted  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present,  from  Plato  to  Barthelme.  Discusses 
such  themes  as  the  city  as  a  locus  of  evil,  the  city  as  a  place  of 
possibUity,  and  the  city  as  a  center  of  art  and  an  influence  on 
creative  form  in  an  interdisciplinary  fasliion.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 609  Contemporary  American  Literature  4  QH 

Studies  major  movements  in  American  poetry  and  iiction  since 
1945.  Considers  such  poets  as  Plath,  Ginsberg,  and  Ashbery,  and 
such  novelists  as  Morrison,  Pynchon,  and  Vormegut.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 6 1 0  Early  American  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  American  literature  of  the  colonial  and  federal  periods, 
including  Bradford,  Taylor,  Edwards,  Franklin,  Wheatley,  Irving, 
and  Bryant.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1611  New  England  Renaissance  4  QH 

Studies  the  development  of  a  native  tradition  in  the  context  of 
democratic  and  romantic  attitudes  toward  experience.  Includes 
such  writers  as  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Fuller,  and 
Melville.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 


ENG  1 6 1 2  American  Realism  4  QH 

Examines  the  realistic  tradition  in  American  literature,  including 
local  color  and  native  humor,  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Includes  such  writers  as  Twain,  James, 
Harding,  Davis,  HoweUs,  Crane,  and  Norris.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1617  Modern  American  Literature  4  QH 

Studies  major  developments  in  American  poetry  and  fiction  from 
1900  to  1945.  Considers  such  poets  as  Frost,  Eliot,  Stevens,  and 
Moore,  and  such  noveUsts  as  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  Fitzgerald, 
and  Porter.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  16)8  Children's  Literature  4  QH 

Studies  the  history  of  children's  hterature  in  the  English  language, 
with  special  attention  to  matters  such  as  genre  theory  and  critical 
approaches.  Includes  such  works  as  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Uncle 
Remus,  Little  Women,  and  The  Wizard  ofOz.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 61 9  Topics  in  Children's  Literature  4  QH 

Focuses  closely  on  a  specific  collection  of  stories  (such  as 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales),  on  a  specific  genre  (such  as  boys'  books), 
on  a  specific  issue  (such  as  the  problem  of  evU),  or  on  children's 
literature  as  a  form  of  group  socialization.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1621  Nineteenth-Century  British  Fiction  4  QH 

Studies  theme  and  form  in  the  major  EngUsh  novels  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  considering  such  authors  as  the  Brontes, 
Charles  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  and  Thomas  Hardy.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 622  Major  Twentieth-Century  British  Novelists  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  British  fiction  from  Joseph  Conrad  to 
John  Fowles,  including  such  writers  as  D.H.  Lawrence,  Virginia 
Woolf,  and  others  less  well  known.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
show  how  novels  as  artistic  creations  shape  their  own  worlds 
while  helping  us  to  understand  ourselves.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 627  Medieval  English  Literature  4  QH 

Surveys  the  m^or  works  of  medieval  English  literature.  Includes 
works  such  as  Sir  Gawain,  Pier's  Plowman,  and  Pearl.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1628  Chaucer  4QH 

Surveys  the  work  of  Chaucer,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 629  Topics  in  Chaucer  4  QH 

Exemiines  closely  a  particular  work  or  group  of  works  (such 
as  Troilus  and  Criseyde)  or  a  theme  (such  as  Chaucer's 
symbolism).  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1630  Milton  4QH 

Concentrates  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  supplementary 
readings  in  his  minor  poetry  and  prose.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1631  Topics  in  Medieval  Literature  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  genre  (such  as  romance  or  debate  literature),  a 
theme  (such  as  alchemy  or  King  Arthur),  or  other  narrow  topics. 
Prereq.  ENG  11 10  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 
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ENG  1 632  Sixteenth-Century  Literature  4  OH 

Concentrates  on  sonnets,  love  lyrics,  and  erotic  narrative  poetry, 
principally  by  Wyatt,  Sidney,  Marlowe,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1637  Seventeenth-Century  English  Literature  4  OH 

Examines  m^or  writers  of  the  period,  such  as  Bacon  and  Jonson, 
Donne  and  Herbert,  Milton  and  Dryden.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  nil  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1639  Eighteenth-Century  English  Literature  4  OH 

Surveys  the  Augustan  age  of  comic  masterpieces.  Includes  such 
meyor  writers  as  Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Bums, 
Johnson,  and  BosweU.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1 640  Topics  in  Eighteenth-Century  Literature  4  OH 

Examines  closely  a  single  writer  or  group  of  writers  (such  as 
Fielding  or  the  essayists),  a  genre  (such  as  satire),  a  theme 
(such  as  reason  and  madness),  or  other  narrow  topics.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 64 1  Romantic  Poetry  4  OH 

Surveys  the  development  of  English  Romantic  poetry,  both  in  its 
lyric  and  longer  forms,  in  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats.  Emphasizes  problems  of  belief  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  individual  to  the  surrounding  world  of  natural, 
social,  and  historical  process.  (Core  Category  V)  Prereq.  ENG 
1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 647  Victorian  Literature  4  OH 

Sm-veys  the  major  issues  and  writers  of  Victorian  England,  con- 
sidering such  writers  as  Tennyson  and  Browning,  Dickens  and 
the  Brontes,  G.M.  Hopkins,  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 648  Topics  in  Victorian  literature  4  OH 

Examines  closely  a  single  writer  or  group  of  writers  (such  as 
Arnold  or  the  fantasists)  or  a  theme  (such  as  the  movement 
toward  modernism  or  decadence).  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  nil  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1649  World  Literature!  4  OH 

Surveys  world  literature  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  through  the 
Renaissance,  from  Homer  to  Cervantes.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 

ENG  nil  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1650  World  Literature  2  4  OH 

Surveys  world  literature  from  the  Renaissance  through  the  mod- 
em period,  from  Voltaire  to  Brecht.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1652  Twentieth-Century  English  Literature  4  OH 

Surveys  the  best  and  most  interesting  work  of  twentieth-centxiry 
British  writers  such  as  William  Butler  Yeats,  D.H.  Lawrence, 
W.H.  Auden,  Doris  Lessing,  and  Iris  Murdoch.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 658  Introduction  to  Shakespeare  4  OH 

Covers  a  selection  of  the  major  plays  of  Shakespeare,  including 
both  tragedies  and  comedies.  (Core  Category  III)  Prereq.  ENG 
1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 


ENG  1659  Shakespeare's  Comedies  4  OH 

Studies  the  romantic  comedies,  problem  comedies,  and 
romances,  ranging  from  Ttie  Merchant  of  Venice  to  Tlw  Tempest. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 660  Shakespeare's  Tragedies  4  OH 

Studies  the  nature  of  the  tragic  hero,  the  questioning  of  social 
norms,  and  the  landscape  of  chaos,  ranging  from  Julius  Caesar 
to  Coriolanus.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1661  Topics  in  Shakespeare  4  OH 

Examines  closely  such  topics  as  the  history  plays,  Shakespeare 
in  perfomiance,  the  Shakespearean  hero,  and  psychological 
approaches  to  Shakespeare.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111 
or  equivalent. 

ENG  1662  The  Bible  4QH 

Studies  books  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament 
as  literature  and  as  history.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1667  IVIodern  Poetry  4  OH 

Studies  the  modernist  tradition  in  American  and  British  poetry. 
Cor\siders  such  vsaiters  as  Yeats,  Hardy,  Frost,  EUot,  Stevens, 
Pound,  WUliams,  and  cummings.  (Core  Category  III)  Prei-eq.  ENG 

1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 677  Contemporary  Poetry  4  OH 

Studies  developments  in  British  and  American  poetry  since  1945. 
Includes  such  writers  as  Plath,  Ginsberg,  Lowell,  Bly,  Ashbery, 
and  Heaney.  (Core  Category  VI)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111 

or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 678/AFR  1121  Early  African-American  Literature  4  OH 

Surveys  the  development  and  range  of  black  American  writers, 
emphasizing  poetry  and  prose  from  early  colonial  times  to  the 
Civil  War.  Prei-eq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 679  Modern  African-American  Literature  4  OH 

Surveys  the  development  and  range  of  black  American  writers, 
emphasizing  poetry  and  prose  from  the  post-Civil  Wai"  period  to 
the  present.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1690,  ENG  1691  Junior/Senior  Seminar  4  OH  each 

(First  preference  given  to  students  needing  the  course  to  com- 
plete the  major.)  Explores  an  important  aspect  of  literature  such 
as  the  writer  and  the  audience,  the  tradition  of  the  new  feminism 
and  the  novel,  or  the  canon  and  its  revisions.  Emphasizes  inde- 
pendent research  in  a  seminar  setting.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent  and  junior/senior  status. 

ENG  1692/LIN  1692,  ENG  1693/LIN  1693 

Junior/Senior  Seminar  in  Linguistics  4  OH  each 

Explores  important  topics  in  language  and  Unguistics,  such  as 
style  and  meaning  or  language  and  gender.  Emphasizes  indepen- 
dent reseai'ch  in  a  seminar  setting.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG 

1111  or  equivalent  and  junior/senior  status. 


ENG  1710  Freshman  English  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivEilent  of  ENG  1110. 

ENG  171 1  Freshman  English  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1111. 


4  OH 


4  OH 
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ENG  1721  Survey  of  English  Literature  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1121. 

ENG  1 723  Survey  of  American  Literature  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1123. 

ENG  1725  Technical  Writing  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1125. 

ENG  1750  Intermediote  Writing  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1350. 

ENG  1 758  Introduction  to  Shakespeare  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1658. 

ENG  1781  Writing  for  Business  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1381. 

ENG  1810,  ENG  1811  Directed  Study 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4  QH  each 
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GEO  1 1 1 9  Marine  Resources  4  QH 

Provides  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  survey  of  renewable  and 
noru'enevs^able  resources  from  the  sea.  Aspects  covered  include 
offshore  oil  and  gas  utilization,  marine  minerals,  tidal  power,  and 
coastal  zone  recreational  resources,  including  polluted  beaches 
and  artificial  fishing  reefs. 

GEO  1 1 20  Physical  Oceanography  4  QH 

Provides  a  description  of  the  physical  properties  and  composition 
of  sea  water,  waves,  tides,  and  ocean  currents.  Discusses  how 
these  properties  are  measured  by  oceEinographers  and  how  they 
influence  the  earth's  environment  and  climate. 

GEO  1 1 2 1  Biological  Oceanography  4  QH 

Covers  the  productivity  of  animal  and  plant  life  in  the  various 
zones  of  the  ocean  and  the  growing  economic  importance  of  the 
oceans  as  a  source  of  food  for  the  expanding  world  population. 

GEO  1 1 22  New  England  Fishery  Resources  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  the  fisheries  industry  of  New  England. 
Emphasizes  envirorumental  factors  controlling  the  distribution, 
quality,  and  abundance  of  fisheries  resources.  Discusses  the 
methods  and  the  effects  of  direct  human  utilization  of  the  resource 
as  well  as  the  indirect  effects  of  pollution  and  habitat  modification. 

GEO  1 1 28  Geology  of  Oceans  and  Coasts  4  QH 

Examines  the  relationship  between  the  form  of  the  ocean  basins 
and  their  margins  and  the  major  processes  forming  them. 
Emphasizes  local  landforms,  including  New  England  beaches, 
spits,  barrier  islands,  and  the  continental  shelf.  (Core  Category  II) 

GEO  1 140  Environmental  Geology  4  QH 

Discusses  how  geologic  processes  acting  at  the  Earth's  surface 
interact  with  the  human  enviromnent.  Topics  include  river  and 
ocean  flooding,  coastal  erosion,  landsUdes,  land-use  planning, 
and  waste  disposal. 


GEO  1141  Geological  Hazards  and  Resources  4  QH 

Discusses  how  geologic  processes  originating  deep  inside  the 
Earth  interact  with  the  human  environment.  Topics  include  global 
crystal  movements,  volcanic  and  earthquake  hazards,  mineral 
resources,  coal  and  oil,  geothermal  energy,  resource  management, 
and  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes.  (Core  Category  H) 

GEO  1 1 54  Planetary  Astronomy  4  QH 

Focuses  on  astronomy  of  the  solar  system.  Topics  include 
description  of  the  planets  and  other  objects,  with  discussion  of 
how  our  understanding  has  evolved  flrom  the  days  of  naked-eye 
observation  to  the  present  era  of  interplanetary  probes.  (Core 
Category  V) 

GEO  1 208  Age  of  Dinosaurs  4  QH 

Focuses  on  meyor  physical  and  biological  events  of  the  Mesozoic 
Era  of  earth  history.  Draws  on  evidence  from  the  sedimentary 
rock  record  to  provide  a  basis  for  interpretations  of  Mesozoic  life, 
climates,  mountain  building,  and  paleogeography.  Demonstrates 
principles  of  evolution  and  extinction  through  dinosaur  paleo- 
biology and  history. 

GEO  1212  Physical  Geology  4QH 

Offers  a  systematic  study  of  the  materials  comprising  the  Earth. 
Emphasizes  the  processes  that  form,  transport,  alter,  and  destroy 
rock,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  development  of  landscape.  (Core 
Category  W) 

GEO  1 2 1 3  Physical  Geology  Laboratory  1  QH 

Optional  lab  for  GEO  1212.  Exercises  pertain  to  mineral  and  rock 
identification  and  topographic  and  geologic  map  interpretation. 
Required  for  geology  majors.  Prereq.  GEO  1212;  may  be  taken 
concurrently. 

GEO  1222  Historical  Geology  4QH 

Traces  the  physical  and  biological  history  of  the  earth  through 
geologic  time.  Major  topics  are  the  origin  and  evolution  of  life, 
mountain  building,  and  continental  drift.  (Core  Category  11) 

GEO  1 223  Historical  Geology  Laboratory  1  QH 

Studies  fossil  representatives  of  major  invertebrate  phyla,  appli- 
cation of  fossils  to  studies  of  rock  sequences,  interpretation  of 
geologic  history  from  geologic  maps  and  sedimentary  rocks. 
Prereq.  GEO  1222;  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

GEO  1 250  Advanced  General  Geology  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  new  and  advanced  concepts,  theories, 
and  hypotheses  in  geology  through  discussions,  reseai-ch  papers, 
and  individual  projects.  Prereq.  GEO  1212  and  GEO  1222. 

GEO  1308  Petrology  5QH 

Studies  the  hand  specimen  and  field  identification  of  the  common 
igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Considers  the 
modes  of  origin  and  important  properties  of  conunon  rock  types. 
Prereq.  GEO  1212. 

GEO  1 31 0  Descriptive  Mineralogy  5  QH 

Provides  a  study  of  mineralogy,  including  crystallography  and 
physical,  chemical,  and  descriptive  mineralogy  of  the  common 
rock-forming  minerals.  Prereq.  Two  quarters  of  chemistry. 
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GEO  1 3 1 1  Optical  Crystallography  5  QH 

Studies  tlie  theory  and  practical  methods  of  optical  crystallography, 
including  the  basic  techniques  for  determining  the  optical  constants 
of  crystals  using  the  polarizing  microscope  and  immersion  media, 
P>-ereq.  GEO  1310. 

GEO  1312  Petrography  5QH 

Covers  description  £md  identification  of  rocks  and  rock-forming 
minerals  using  thin-sections  and  the  petrographic  microscope; 
discussion  of  textural  and  mineralogic  relationships.  Prereq. 
GEO  1311. 

GEO  1320  Field  Geology  4QH 

Focuses  on  field  techniques  as  a  working  guide  for  the  approach, 
pursuit,  and  solution  of  geologic  problems.  Considers  such  tech- 
niques as  geologic  map  construction,  stratigraphic  section 
measurement,  and  field  rock  description.  Lab  consists  of  field 
research  at  a  quarry,  roadcut,  or  other  geologic  exposure.  Prereq. 
GEO  1212. 

GEO  141 2  Geochemistry  4QH 

Offers  an  evaluation  of  chemical  processes  important  in  the  various 
geologic  environments  and  their  effects  on  the  development  of  the 
lithosphere.  Prereq.  One  year  of  chemistry. 

GEO  1414  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrology  5  QH 

Covers  the  origin  and  distribution  of  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks  as  interpreted  from  their  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  field 
relationships.  Lab  includes  field  and  petrographic  analysis  of 
rock  suites.  Prereq.  GEO  1312. 

GEO  1 4 1 8  Structural  Geology  5  QH 

Covers  the  description  and  origin  of  large-  and  small-scale  rock 
structures  with  emphasis  on  interpretation  of  the  mechanics  of 
deformation.  Field  and  lab  analyses  of  structural  problems  using 
maps,  models,  and  rock  specimens.  Prereq.  GEO  1212  and 
GEO  1213. 

GEO  1420  Geophysics  4QH 

Studies  the  basic  techniques  of  reflection  and  refraction  seismology, 
gravity,  aeromagnetic,  and  heat-flow  techniques  and  the  informa- 
tion they  provide  on  the  structure,  composition,  and  dynamics 
of  the  Earth's  interior.  Emphasizes  the  appUcation  of  these  tech- 
niques to  the  search  for  economic  minerals  in  the  earth's  crust. 
Prei-eq.  PHY  1231. 

GEO  1424  Stratigraphy  5QH 

Offers  a  study  of  paleoenvironments  and  sedimentary-basin 
analysis  based  on  sedimentary  structures,  stratigraphic  sequences, 
and  fossils.  Emphasizes  use  of  geologic  sections,  drill-cores,  and 
weU-logs.  Includes  lab  interpretation  of  sedimentary  rock  suites, 
maps,  and  sections.  Prereq.  GEO  1222. 

GEO  1428  Invertebrate  Paleontology  S  QH 

Surveys  major  invertebrate  phyla  preserved  in  the  fossil  record. 
Discusses  micro-  and  macro-evolutionary  principles  with  consid- 
eration of  adaptive  ai\d  functional  morphology  and  the  role  of 
paleoenvironments.  Lab  involves  description  and  classification 
of  fossil  invertebrates. 

GEO  1 430  Sedimentation  and  Sedimentary  Environments  5  QH 

Describes  the  physical  processes  of  sedimentation  and  their  role 
in  the  interpretation  of  modem  and  ancient  sedimentary  environ- 
ments. Lab  concentrates  on  the  interpretation  and  description 


of  the  physical  and  textural  properties  of  sediments  and 
sedimentary  rocks. 

GEO  1 432  Sedimentary  Petrology  5  QH 

Covers  origin,  classification,  and  petrography  of  the  m^or  groups 
of  sedimentary  rocks.  Discusses  the  environments  of  deposition 
of  the  nonclastic  rocks.  Lab  concentrates  on  thin-section  study  of 
sedimentary  rocks.  Prereq.  GEO  1311. 

GEO  1435  Coastal  Processes  5QH 

Examines  the  effect  of  coastal  marine  processes  and  the  resultant 
coastal  responses.  Topics  include  the  dynamics  of  waves  and 
currents  and  the  associated  erosion,  transportation,  and  deposition 
of  sediment,  forming  beaches,  barrier  islands,  and  cliffed  structures. 
Prereq.  GEO  1212. 

GEO  1436  Marine  Geology  4  QH 

Compares  the  balance  between  msyor  sedimentary  and  tectonic 
forces  in  ocean  basins  and  margins  to  resulting  ocean  form. 
Topics  include  origin  of  continental  shelves,  shelf  sedimentation 
and  transport,  deep-sea  processes  and  sediments.  Evaluates 
resource  development  of  OCS  oil,  sand  and  gravel,  and  manganese 
nodules.  Prereq.  GEO  1212. 

GEO  1 438  Geology  and  Land-Use  Planning  4  QH 

Studies  the  causes  and  solutions  of  geologic  envirorunental  prob- 
lems related  to  land  use.  Topics  include  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  land-use  problems  in  areas  of  existing  or  potential  landslides, 
subsidence,  erosion,  flooding,  and  groimdwater  pollution.  Prereq. 
GEO  1140,  GEO  1212,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

GEO  1440  Geomorphology  5  QH 

Focuses  on  the  origin  and  evolution  of  landscape  features  by 
processes  operating  at  or  near  the  Earth's  surface.  Prereq. 
GEO  1212. 

GEO  1 442  Environmental  Planning  4  QH 

Examines  aspects  of  surface  runoff  from  geomorphic  and  hydro- 
logic  perspectives.  Develops  methods  for  description  and  calcula- 
tion of  major  river  and  drainage  basin  processes  and  applies  the 
results  to  the  planning  process.  Examines  human  modification  of 
these  systems,  including  urbanization,  dams,  and  channelization, 
and  applies  this  information  to  an  understanding  of  regulatory 
processes.  (Core  Category  VI)  P?'ereg.  GEO  1212  or  per-mission 
of  instructor. 

GEO  1444  Glociol  and  Pleistocene  Geology  5  QH 

Covers  the  processes  of  ice  movement  and  the  characteristics 
and  distribution  of  erosional  and  depositional  structures  associated 
with  past  and  present  glaciers;  introduces  Pleistocene  chronology 
and  correlations.  Prereq.  GEO  1222. 

GEO  1 446  Hydrogeology  4  QH 

Covers  origin,  distribution,  and  flow  of  groundwater  in  permeable 
sediments  and  bedrock;  hydrological  and  geological  characteris- 
tics of  aquifers;  regional  flow  systems  emphasizing  rock  structure, 
stratigraphy,  and  other  aspects  of  the  geological  environment; 
principles  of  hydrogeology  mapping  and  analysis;  and  introduction 
to  weU  design  and  well  hydraulics.  Prereq.  GEO  1212,  MTH 1107 
or  1123,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

GEO  1 447  Groundwater  Modeling  4  QH 

Uses  computers  to  solve  problems  in  the  flow  of  groundwater. 
Develops  concepts  of  groundwater  flow.  Uses  the  finite-difference 
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method  to  model  steady-state  and  transient  flow.  Programs 
are  supplied  by  the  instructor  so  programming  skill  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite. Prereq.  Introductory  calculus. 

GEO  1 448  Groundwater  Geochemistry  4  QH 

Investigates  important  geological  processes  (formation  of  soil,  ore 
deposits,  caves,  sinkholes)  that  occur  when  groundwater  interacts 
with  rock  or  soU,  modifying  groundwater  chemistry  and  affecting 
water  quality.  Examines  groundwater  contamination  and  dispersion, 
isotope  tracer  studies,  field  sampling,  and  analytical  methods. 
Prereq.  Tivo  quarters  of  cliemistry. 

GEO  1 450  Geology  Seminar  4  QH 

Offers  in-depth  study,  on  an  individual  or  small-group  basis,  of  a 
selected  geologic  topic.  Requires  both  oral  and  written  presenta- 
tions. Prereq.  Major  in  geology  or  senior  status. 

GEO  1 71 2  Physicol  Geology  (Honors)  4  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  GEO  1212.  (Core  Category  U) 

GEO  ]  722  Historical  Geology  (Honors)  4  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  GEO  1222.  (Core  Category  II) 

GEO  1 754  Planetary  Astronomy  (Honors)  4  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  GEO  1 154.  (Core  Category  V) 

GEO  1816,  GEO  1817  Undergraduate  Research  4  QH  eoch 

Offers  independent  research  on  a  selected  topic  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  Open  only  to  juniors  and 
seniors  ynajonng  in  geology,  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
supervising  faculty  member  and  of  the  department. 

GEO  1820,  GEO  1821  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  study  of  a  specific  topic  not  normally  con- 
tained in  the  regular  course  offerings,  but  within  the  area  of  com- 
petence of  a  faculty  member.  Open  to  all  students  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  faculty  member  and  departmental  approval. 

GEO  1 824,  GEO  1 825  Special  Studies  1  QH  each 

Offers  independent  study  of  a  specific  topic.  Open  to  all  students 
with  the  recommendation  of  a  faculty  member  and  departmen- 
tal approval. 

GEO  1830, GE01831, GEO  1832, GEO  1833  4QH  each 

Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 
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HST  1 1 01  Western  Civilization  to  1 648  4  QH 

Surveys  Western  lifestyles,  events,  institutions,  and  culture  from 
the  earliest  human  societies  through  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War.  Focuses  on  Bronze  Age  civilizations  and  the  origins  of  uni- 
versalist  religions,  Greco-Roman  civilization,  early  Christianity, 
Islam,  the  Germanic  and  Arab  successor  states  to  Rome,  medieval 
civilization,  the  Renaissance  and  the  age  of  exploration,  the 
Protestant  and  CathoUc  reformations,  the  religious  wars  that 
ensued,  and  the  economic  transformations  that  occurred  simul- 
taneously. Emphasizes  those  elements  that  influenced  the  devel- 
opment of  Western  civiUzation  and  values.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  completed  HST  1121,  HST  1701,  orHST4110.  (Core 
Category  II) 


HST  1 1 02  Western  Civilization  since  1 648  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  of  Western — largely  European — society 
and  values  from  the  rise  of  the  djmastic  and  bm'eaucratic  states  to 
current  Soviet  reforms  and  the  integration  of  the  western 
European  economy.  Covers  royal  absolutism,  the  rise  of  the  sci- 
entific world  view,  the  political  and  economic  revolutions  that 
transformed  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
development  of  nationalism  and  Marxism,  the  race  for  colonies, 
the  cultural  transformations  of  the  esirly  twentieth  century,  World 
War  1  and  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  crisis  of  capitalism  and  the 
rise  of  fascism.  World  War  II  and  the  Holocaust,  the  Cold  War  and 
decolonization,  and  the  current  state  of  Western  civilization.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  completed  HST  1 122,  HST  1 702,  or 
HST  41 11.  (Core  Category  IT) 

HST  1 1 21  World  Civilization  to  1 648  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  of  human  institutions  from  ancient 
times  through  the  crisis  of  the  mid-seventeenth  century. 
Emphasizes  the  continuities  and  changes  that  occur  within  civi- 
lization and  the  similarities,  differences,  and  relationships  that 
exist  among  contemporary  civUizations  around  the  world.  Covers 
such  topics  as  the  rise  of  the  world's  great  religions,  the  military 
and  trading  relationships  among  the  various  regions  of  the 
ancient  and  medieval  worlds,  the  economic  and  technological 
revival  of  Europe  in  the  early  modem  period,  and  the  expanding 
struggle  for  resources  in  the  crisis  atmosphere  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Not  open  to  students  ivho  have  completed  HST  1101  or 
HST  1701,  orHST4110.  (Core  Category  IV) 

HST  1 1 22/IAF 1 1 22  World  Civilization  since  1 648  4  QH 

Examines  the  world  from  1648  to  the  present.  Emphasizes  the 
intellectual,  technological,  and  political  expansion  of  Europe  and 
the  reactions  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Covers  such  topics  as  the 
global  development  of  modem  dynastic  and  bureaucratic  states; 
the  expansion  of  the  European  economy  with  its  attendant  trade 
wars;  imperial  expansion  and  the  explosion  of  the  slave  trade;  the 
development  and  reaction  of  American  Indian,  Asian,  and  African 
civilizations  to  that  imperialism;  the  sporadic  extension  and 
eclipse  of  colonialism;  and  the  growing  tensions  between  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  loyalty  and  authority  and  national,  regional,  and 
even  global  systems  and  cultures  as  we  approach  the  twenty-first 
century.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  HST  1102, 
HST  1 702,  or  HST  4111.  (Core  Category  IV) 

HST  1 201  The  United  States  to  1 877  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  history  of  the  American  people  from  1763  to  1877, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  major  politi- 
cal, constitutional,  diplomatic,  economic,  and  social  problems  of 
the  new  nation.  (Core  Category  II) 

HST  1 202  The  United  States  since  1 877  4  QH 

Continues  the  survey  of  American  history,  with  discussion  of 
the  emergence  of  an  industrial  economy,  an  urban  society, 
world  responsibility,  and  expanded  federal  government.  (Core 
Category  11) 

HST  1241  The  Historian's  Craft  4QH 

Examines  the  ways  in  which  the  liistorian  studies  the  past  and 
the  nature  of  historical  statements.  Problems  considered  include 
research  techniques,  changing  conceptions  of  historical  knowledge, 
and  the  relation  between  the  historian  and  the  society  in  which 
he/she  works.  (Core  Category  II) 
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HST  1 270  Introduction  to  Public  History  4  QH 

Explores  the  field  of  public  or  applied  history  by  surveying  its  com- 
ponents, including  historic  preservation,  oral  history,  historical 
editing,  historical  archeology,  genealogy,  fsinuly  history,  business 
history,  local  history,  material  culture,  historical  resource  manage- 
ment, muscology,  historical  research  for  media,  archival  manage- 
ment, management  of  nonprofit  organizations,  and  policy  history. 

HST  1301  Topics  in  European  History  (Group  A  or  B)  4  QH 

Covers  topics  in  European  history  firom  antiquity  to  the  present. 

HST  1 32 1  Medieval  Europe  (Group  A)  4  QH 

Studies  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  fifteenth  century;  the 
expansion  of  Christianity;  the  grovrth  of  the  power  of  the  papacy; 
the  development  of  monarchies;  popular  culture,  heresy,  and 
witchcraft;  crusades;  cathedrals,  warriors,  and  saints.  Emphasizes 
cultural  and  intellectual  change.  (Core  Category  HI) 

HST  1 331  Renaissance  Civilization  (Group  A)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Europe  from  1300  to  1600.  Topics  include  poUticEil, 
economic,  and  social  changes;  advances  in  technology,  science, 
and  warfare;  overseas  expansion;  changes  in  sirtistic  vision;  and 
struggles  over  reUgious  and  scientific  beliefs.  Emphasizes  cultural 
and  intellectual  change.  (Core  Category  III) 

HST  1 355  Tudor  England  (Group  A)  4  QH 

Provides  a  study  of  England  from  the  late  fifteenth  to  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  Topics  include  an  examination  of  the  Tudor 
contribution  to  the  development  of  political  and  social  institu- 
tions; the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  relation  between  reU- 
gion  and  poUtics;  social  and  economic  changes  and  their  relation 
to  the  Elizabethan  Renaissance.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on 
intellectual  and  cultural  developments  and  Engljind's  relation  to 
Europe  and  the  New  World.  Provides  hands-on  experience  with 
Tudor  sources. 

HST  1 390  Population  in  European  History  (Group  A  or  B)  4  QH 

Examines,  tiu'ough  population  studies,  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  changes  in  human  birth,  death,  marriage,  and  migra- 
tion rates  from  the  Old  Stone  Age  to  the  late  twentieth  century. 
Discusses  the  interaction  and  impact  of  climate  change,  epidemic 
disease,  war,  economic  development,  and  political  poUcy,  as  well 
as  changes  in  the  structure  and  function  of  human  family  and 
child-rearing  systems.  (Core  Category  HI) 

HST  1 393  History  of  Science  and  Technology  (Group  A  or  B)  4  QH 

Offers  an  interdiscipUnary  survey  of  the  development  of  science 
and  technology,  integrating  theories  of  the  philosophy  and  sociol- 
ogy of  science  within  a  historical  framework.  Emphasizes  the 
environmental  and  ideological  conditions  that  contribute  to  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  various  sciences  and  to  the  relation 
between  these  conditions  and  technological  innovation. 

HST  1 395  History  of  Flight  and  Space  Travel  (Group  A,  B,  or  C)  4  QH 

Traces  the  history  of  nonpowered  flight,  beginning  vrith  the 
dreams  of  flight  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci; 
firom  the  balloon  experiments  of  the  Montgolfier  brothers  to 
contemporary  hang  gliders;  powered  flight  from  the  Wright  broth- 
ers to  the  SST;  and  rocketry  and  space  travel  firom  its  earliest 
beginnings  to  "Enterprise." 

HST  1407  Europe,  1870-1921  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Europe  from  the  Franco-Prussian  Wjir  to  the  post- 
World  War  I  settlement:  the  grovdng  tensions  and  rivalries  and 


the  declining  certainties  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
origins  of  World  War  I,  the  war  itself,  the  Russian  Revolution,  and 
the  Peace  of  Paris. 

HST  1 408  Europe  since  1 92 1  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Europe  from  the  Versailles  Settlement:  the  rise  of 
totalitarianism,  the  Depression,  the  crises  of  liberalism  and  of  the 
European  mind,  the  Appeasement  Era,  World  War  C,  the  Cold  War, 
the  end  of  coloniadism,  and  Europe  today. 

HST  1 424  Victorian  England  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Discusses  the  econonuc,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  EngUsh 
people  during  Victoria's  reign.  (Core  Category  IV) 

HST  1 425  The  Decline  of  Great  Britain  (Group  6)  4  QH 

Discusses  the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  English 
people  in  the  twentieth  century.  (Core  Category  IV) 

HST  1433  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  (Group  B)  4QH 

Examines  the  history  of  France  in  the  age  of  the  ancien  regime 
and  the  Enlightenment  as  background  for  the  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon. 

HST  1 44 1  Hitler's  Germany  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Offers  a  study  of  the  origins  and  nature  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich, 
emphasizing  the  personal  Uves  of  Nazi  leaders  in  an  attempt  to 
understand  how  seemingly  ordinary  people  could  enthusiastically 
promote  wars  of  aggression  and  revel  in  genocidal  policies. 

HST  1472  The  Family  in  European  History  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Examines  issues  in  the  history  of  the  European  family  from  the 
late  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Topics  include  marriage  and  sex- 
uality, child-rearing  practices,  the  effect  of  industrialization  and 
revolution  on  family  Ufe,  the  Victorian  family,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  modem  family.  Students  wtR  prepare  their  own  family  histories. 

HST  1 473  Women  in  Modern  Europe  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Examines  the  history  of  women  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789  to  the  present,  focusing  on  France, 
Britain,  and  Germany.  Topics  explored  include  women  in  revolu- 
tionary movements,  the  impact  of  industrialization  on  women  and 
the  family,  women  in  the  labor  movements,  the  struggle  for  suf- 
frage, and  the  effects  of  world  wars  on  women. 

HST  1481  The  Culture  of  Europe  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Provides  an  analysis  of  the  culture  of  the  West  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  focusing  on  the  conjunction  of  social, 
cultural,  and  psychological  forces  that  encouraged  or  retarded 
creativity.  Considers  the  interconnections  among  the  arts,  social 
sciences,  and  sciences  within  each  of  the  periods  covered.  (Core 
Category  III) 

HST  1485  Communism  and  Revolution  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  history  of  socialism  and  revolution  from  the  early 
nineteenth-centiuy  Utopias  to  the  New  Left  of  the  1960s. 

HST  1 490/INT  1 1 50/SOC  1150  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  4  QH 

Image,  Myth,  and  Reality  (Group  B  or  C) 

Introduces  the  issues  and  methodology  involved  in  the  interdisci- 
plinary study  of  women.  Encompasses  the  historical,  poUtical, 
economic,  and  social  processes  that  have  created  both  the  image 
and  the  reality  of  women  in  society.  Uses  guest  lecturers  to  pro- 
vide an  overview  of  the  many  disciphnary  approaches  to  the 
study  of  women.  This  course  is  required  for  women's  studies 
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minors  and  can  be  used  as  a  general  elective  or,  depending  on  the 
discipline  of  the  coordinator,  to  satisfy  specific  concentration 
requirements.  (Core  Category  IT) 

HST  1491  Modern  Western  Economic  History  (Group  B  or  C)  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  of  the  Western  world  within  the  frame- 
work of  economic  theory,  with  attention  to  social  and  political 
ramifications.  (Core  Category  ni) 

HST  1 493  Work  and  Leisure  (Group  B  or  C)  4  QH 

Examines  the  historical  evolution  of  contemporary  patterns  of 
work  and  leisure  across  cultural,  sexual,  and  class  Unes.  Topics 
include  the  impact  of  machine  technology  on  the  worker  and  the 
workplace,  workers  organizing  in  unions  and  professional  groups, 
changing  concepts  of  the  use  of  time,  women's  work  and 
women's  leisure;  recreation  and  sports  (both  participant  and 
spectator);  and  the  rise  of  the  cafe  and  the  saloon  as  sociable 
institutions.  (Core  Category  IH) 

HST  1 494  History  and  Film  (Group  B  or  C)  4  QH 

Explores  various  historical  issues  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
historians  and  filmmakers.  Presents  both  acted  and  documentary 
fUms  in  combination  with  readings  from  a  variety  of  source  and 
interpretive  materials.  (Core  Category  II) 

HST  1495  Technological  Transformations  of  Society  (Group  B,  C,  or  D)       4  QH 

Examines  the  relation  between  technological  innovations  and  the 
world  in  which  they  take  place.  Discusses  conditions  necessary 
for  discovery  and  innovation  and  the  impact  of  technology  on 
political,  economic,  and  social  environments. 

HST  1 496  War  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (Group  B,  C,  or  D)  4  QH 

Provides  an  analysis  of  the  causes,  prosecutions,  and  effects  of 
the  m^or  wars  fought  in  the  twentieth  century,  concentrating  on 
the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  and  on  the  Vietnam  War.  Using 
film,  simulations,  and  other  materials,  classes  explore  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  psychological  impacts  of  these  wars 
as  well  as  their  political,  diplomatic,  and  material  aspects. 

HST  1 497  The  World  since  1 945  (Group  B,  C,  or  D)  4  QH 

Offers  a  thematic  study  of  issues  and  movements  that  have  influ- 
enced the  world's  history  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Subjects  include  the  Cold  War,  the  end  of  colonialism,  urbaniza- 
tion, technology  and  ecology,  cultures  and  counter-cultures,  the 
"global  vUlage,"  and  the  prospects  for  human  liberation. 

HST  1 501  Topics  in  American  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Covers  special  topics  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  1789  to  the  present. 

HST  1 5 1 0  Colonial  America  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Covers  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  New  World,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  English  colonies  on  the  North  American  mainland,  their 
development  to  1763,  and  the  origin  of  their  clash  with  England. 
(Core  Category  HI) 

HST  1 51 1  The  American  Revolution  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  coming  of  the  American  Revolution,  its  nature 
and  progress,  Eind  its  political,  economic,  and  social  aftermath. 

HST  1 5 1 4  The  Gvil  War  and  Reconstruction  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  events  surrounding  the  southern  effort  to  expand 
slavery  into  the  territories  which  led  to  the  Civil  War.  Emphasizes 
the  significant  impact  of  Abraham  Lincoln  upon  the  war's  outcome. 


Also  examines  Reconstruction,  the  effort  to  reimite  the  North 
and  South  at  war's  end,  and  explores  the  m^or  role  that  African- 
Americans  played  throughout  the  period. 

HST  1516  The  United  States,  1898-1939  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Elxamines  social,  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  changes  from 
the  Progressive  &a  througli  the  Great  Depression  and  the  New  Deal. 

HST  1517The  United  States,  1939-1960  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  social,  economic,  poUtical,  and  diplomatic  changes 
from  the  start  of  World  War  n  to  the  election  of  John  F.  Kermedy. 

HST  1 5 1 8  The  United  States  since  1 960  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  social,  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  changes  in 
the  United  States  since  1960. 

HST  1 525/AFR  1131  African-American  History  1  to  1 900  (Group  C)        4  QH 

Covers  the  development  of  black  America  from  slavery  through 
the  Booker  T.  Washington- W.E.B.  DuBois  controversy,  wdth 
emphasis  on  the  historical  Unks  between  Africa  and  America  that 
have  shaped  the  African-American  experience.  Includes  in-depth 
discussion  of  slavery's  impact,  the  role  of  the  antebellum  free 
black,  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  and  the  black  response  to 
the  new  racism  of  the  late  nineteenth  centvuy.  (Core  Category  DT) 

HST  1 526/AFR  1 1 32  African-American  History  2  since  1 900  (Group  C)     4  QH 

Examines  the  modem  development  of  black  America,  with  major 
emphasis  on  the  twentieth  century  and  the  rising  tide  of  African- 
American  nationalism.  Provides  an  historical  perspective  regard- 
ing key  contemporary  issues,  including  the  founding  of  the 
NAACP,  the  Marcus  Garvey  back-to-Africa  movement,  the  Harlem 
Renaissance,  the  Black  Muslims,  the  impact  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  the  idea  of  Black  Power. 

HST  1531  New  England  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  the  history  of  New  England  from  its  first  settlement  by 
Native  Americans  to  its  condition  in  the  late  twentieth  centiuy. 
Encompasses  a  variety  of  topics,  including  geography,  discovery, 
exploration,  settlement,  immigration,  politics,  industrialization, 
transportation,  and  urbanization. 

HST  1 533  History  of  Boston  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Explores  the  history  of  Boston  from  colonial  times  to  the  present, 
with  attention  to  the  topographical  growth  and  the  ethruc  compo- 
sition of  the  city. 

HST  1 538  History  of  latinos(-as)  in  the  United  States  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  the  history  and  experiences  of  the  major  Latino  sub- 
groups— Chicanos,  Cubans,  and  Puerto  Ricans — and  the  new 
irrunigrants  from  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Studies  his- 
torical events  in  the  context  of  the  larger  "American" — North  and 
South — experiences.  Topics  include  United  States'  expansion 
and  imperialism  in  the  Southwest  and  the  Caribbean;  migration 
patterns;  forms  of  ethnic  nationalism;  poUtical  participation  and 
mobilization;  migratory  labor  and  inmiigration  policies;  gender 
and  class  distinctions;  cultural  expressions;  the  effects  of  post- 
industrialization  and  economic  restructuring;  and  interethnic 
relations. 

HST  1 539  American  Jewish  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  Jewish  political,  social,  and  cultural  Wstory  from  the 
arrival  of  the  first  group  of  Jews  at  New  Amsterdam  in  1654  to 
the  present.  Themes  covered  include  immigration,  assimilation, 
family  life,  religion,  anti-Semitism,  Ziomsm,  the  Holocaust,  and 
American-Israeli  relations. 
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HST  1 543  American  Urban  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  of  urban  society  in  the  United  States 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  with  emphasis  on  the 
effects  of  immigration  and  industrialization  upon  the  politics, 
thought,  and  society  of  American  cities.  (Core  Category  VI) 

HST  1 544  Environmental  History  of  the  United  States  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  American  attitudes  and  practices  toward  natural  and 
artificial  emaronments  from  the  first  exploration  to  the  present, 
paying  special  attention  to  literature,  art,  and  landscape  design. 
(Core  Category  VI) 

HST  1 548  American  Cultural  History  to  1 860  4  QH 

Studies  the  major  issues  in  the  cultural  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  seventeenth  centiuy  to  1860.  Topics  covered 
include  popular  religion,  the  rise  of  republicanism,  leisure  and 
play,  foodways,  cross-currents  of  popular  and  elite  literature 
and  material  culture,  geographic  sectional  differences,  and  the 
crusade  for  the  Union.  Emphasizes  the  interaction  of  working- 
class,  middle-class,  and  elite  cultural  forms,  including  music, 
sermons,  literature,  prints  and  paintings,  and  material  culture. 

HST  1 549  American  Popular  Cultural  History  since  1 860  4  OH 

Studies  the  m^or  issues  in  the  cultural  history  of  the  United  States 
from  1860  to  the  present.  Topics  to  be  analyzed  include  the  growth 
of  advertising  and  consumerism,  technological  change  and  its 
meaning,  the  rise  of  sports,  suburban  life  from  the  1950s  onward, 
1960s  "counter  culture,"  and  neo-conservatism.  Emphasizes  the 
interaction  of  a  wide  range  of  cultural  forms,  including  popular 
literature  and  music,  film,  television,  and  the  mail  order  catalog. 

HST  1 553  The  Fomily  in  American  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Explores  the  history  of  the  fanuly,  including  the  African-American 
fairuly,  in  pre-modem  and  modem  American  society.  Focuses  on  the 
traditional  and  modem  roles  of  parents  and  children.  Investigates 
patterns  of  sexuality,  marriage,  chUdrearing,  work,  play,  death,  and 
dying.  Compares  various  family  types,  including  elites,  middle  class, 
and  indigent.  Evaluates  extemal  forces  affecting  family  stmcture  and 
life,  such  as  geographical  mobility,  industrialization,  and  warfare. 

HST  1 554  Women  in  America  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Offers  an  analysis  of  women's  economic  and  social  roles  from  the 
colonial  period  to  the  present,  with  special  attention  to  women's 
work,  their  roles  in  family  and  community,  and  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  women's  rights  movements.  (Core  Category  HI) 

HST  1 555  American  Elites  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  the  life  of  eUte  individuals  and  groups  in  American 
society,  especially  in  the  runeteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

HST  1 556  History  of  the  American  Home  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Studies  the  American  home  from  1600  to  the  present.  Extensively 
uses  visual  materials  to  develop  an  above-groimd  "archeology"  of 
the  Americcin  home  to  teach  students  how  things — furnishings, 
buildings,  landscape — contain  hidden  meanings  that  can  reveal 
the  intimate  details  of  the  everyday  lives  of  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary Americans.  Includes  analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
broader  political,  economic,  and  social  issues  of  the  past  were 
reflected  in  Americans'  physical  surroundings. 


HST  1563  History  of  Sport  in  America  (Group  C) 

Provides  a  history  of  the  m^or  sports  and  their  impact  on 
American  life. 


4QH 


HST  )  575  History  of  IVIedia  in  America  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  mass  communication  in  American  history,  vnth 
attention  to  the  role  of  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  films, 
radio,  and  television. 

HST  1 577  America  and  the  Sea  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Studies  the  history  of  exploration  and  discovery  of  America, 
the  development  of  fishing,  the  rise  of  ocean  conm:ierce,  and  the 
history  of  the  American  Navy. 

HST  1 578  The  Automobile  in  America  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  impact  of  the  automobile  on  American  society  in 
a  historical  context.  Topics  include  the  abandonment  of  tradi- 
tional prohibitions  of  motorized  carriages;  the  use  of  planning, 
taxes,  and  highway  poUcies  to  foster  the  use  of  the  automobile; 
the  effect  of  the  car  on  land  use,  recreation,  and  the  economy; 
and  contemporary  issues  such  as  pollution  and  energy. 

HST  1 581  The  Gilded  Age  and  the  Progressive  Era,  1 877-1 920  4  QH 

Examines  the  transformation  of  American  society  and  its  econ- 
omy and  analyzes  how  government  responded  to  these  sweeping 
changes  from  the  1870s  through  World  War  I. 

HST  1 582  The  Growth  of  American  Government  Since  1 935  (Group  C)       4  QH 

Examines  the  expansion  of  government  from  Roosevelt  to  the 
present,  focusing  on  the  reasons  for  the  growth  and  its  conse- 
quences, the  development  of  meyor  public  policies,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  federal  role  and  politics. 

HST  1 586  American  Military  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Surveys  the  complex  relationship  between  American  society  and 
war,  from  the  age  of  muskets  to  the  neutron  bomb. 

HST  1 591  American  Images  of  China  (Group  C  or  D)  4  QH 

Examines  the  relationship  between  Sino-American  international 
relations  and  changes  in  American  popular  perceptions  of  China 
as  revealed  in  the  media  and  literature.  Focuses  on  Sino- 
American  relations  since  the  nineteenth  century,  including  the 
period  of  the  missionaries  and  opium  traders;  the  era  of  speciail 
privileges;  the  Open  Door  policy;  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century,  when  China  became  America's  favorite  protege;  and  the 
years  of  strain,  warfare,  and  finally  accoitunodation  after  the 
Chinese  communists  came  to  power  in  1949. 

HST  1 592  History  of  the  Vietnam  War  (Group  C  or  D)  4  QH 

Presents  a  history  of  mihtary  conflict  in  Vietnam  with  attention  to 
the  rise  of  the  Viet  Minh  during  World  War  n,  the  struggle  against 
the  French  in  the  first  Indochina  war,  the  impact  of  the  Cold  War, 
and  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  after  1950  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  as  well  as  Vietnam.  Emphasizes  the  roles  of  commu- 
nism and  nationalism  in  Indochina  and  the  motives  for  Anierican 
intervention.  Films  revealing  American  reaction  to  the  escalating 
conflict  will  be  showm. 

HST  1601  Canadian  History  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Explores  the  history  of  Canada  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
First  Nations  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  Canadian  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  on  the  background  of  the  Quebec  sep- 
aratist movement. 

HST  1 604  latin  America:  The  Modern  Period  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Traces  the  developments  in  this  region  since  independence  and 
the  inception  of  nationhood.  Topics  include:  state  formation  and 
society  in  the  nineteenth  century;  economic  development  and 
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underdevelopment  in  the  region;  race,  class,  and  ideology;  United 
States/Latin  American  relations;  populism;  the  roots  of  revolution 
and  authoritarianism;  and  the  contemporary  experiments  with 
neo-Uberal  policies. 

HST  1 605  Introduction  to  Caribbean  History  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  forces  that  have 
shaped  the  character  of  the  Caribbean  people.  Examines  the  variety 
of  societies,  cultures,  and  institutions  of  the  region  in  their  historical 
and  contemporary  settings,  begirming  with  pre-Colombian  cultures, 
moving  through  the  colonial  period,  plantation  agriculture,  slavery, 
the  expansion  of  U.S.  influence,  urbanization,  economic  develop- 
ment models,  authoritarian  politics,  and  the  contemporary  migra- 
tion of  Caribbean  people  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


HST  1610  Topics  in  Asian  History  (Group  D) 

Covers  special  topics  in  the  history  of  Asia 


4QH 


HST  1 61 2  The  Modern  Middle  East  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  Middle  East  since  1800,  with  emphasis  on  the 
background  of  present  problems.  (Core  Category  VI) 

HST  1 61 3  The  Contemporary  Middle  East  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  political,  economic,  and  social  developments  in  the 
Middle  East  since  World  War  II. 

HST  1 6 1 4  The  Middle  East  Today  in  Fact,  Fiction,  and  Film  (Group  D)         4  QH 

Presents  a  study  of  social,  economic,  and  political  changes  and 
coivQict  in  the  lives  of  ordinary  people  who  have  been  experiencing 
the  recent  crises  reported  in  the  media.  Focuses  on  common 
experiences  among  various  peoples — Turks,  Armenians,  LsraeUs, 
Arabs,  and  Iranians — and  emphasizes  significant  themes:  life- 
styles, generational  conflict,  the  changing  role  of  women,  ethnic  or 
ideological  conflict,  and  the  prevalence  of  identity  crises  attending 
cultural  and  social  disruption. 

HST  1620/AFR  1 191  Early  African  Civilization  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Studies  the  ancient  empires  of  Africa,  especially  Chana,  Songhai, 
Mali,  Zimbabwe,  the  city-states  of  East  Africa,  and  the  Congo 
Kingdom.  Includes  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  history  and  contro- 
versies to  1800. 

HST  1621/AFR  1 197  Modern  African  Civilization  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  modem  Africa  in  the  years  from  1800 
to  1960,  showing  how  a  new  African  civilization  arose  out  of  the 
confUct-ridden  conditions  imposed  on  the  old.  Themes  include 
economic,  social,  political,  reUgious,  and  artistic  life,  as  well  as 
the  influences  of  slavery,  colonialism,  and  nationalism.  (Core 
Category  IV) 

HST  1 623/AFR  1 403  West  African  History  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Surveys  the  politics  and  economics  of  West  Africa  from  the  rise 
of  the  Mali  Empire  to  the  contemporary  problems  of  national 
development  for  the  countries  from  Senegal  to  Nigeria. 

HST  1 625/AFR  1 405  South  African  History  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Presents  the  historical  background  to  current  conflict  in  the 
RepubUc  of  South  Africa  and  in  acljoiiung  Mozambique,  Zimbabwe, 
and  Namibia.  Examines  the  rise  of  the  apartheid  system — and  the 
opposition  and  alternatives  to  it — through  the  themes  of  racial 
conflict,  nationalism,  and  industrialization  in  this  African  setting. 


HST  1 633  Modern  China  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Explores  the  far-reacliing  political,  economic,  and  social  changes 
in  China  from  1800  to  the  present.  Examines  the  decUne  of  the 
empire,  the  impact  of  the  West,  the  rise  of  nationalism,  industrial- 
ization, the  changing  role  of  women,  the  origins  of  rural  revolution, 
and  establishing  the  Communist  state. 

HST  1 634  Contemporary  China  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Examines  Chinese  polity,  society,  and  economy  from  1949  to  the 
present,  including  the  restructuring  of  urban  and  rural  society  in 
the  1950s,  the  rise  of  a  new  class,  the  emergence  of  factionalism, 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  and  the  impact  of  the  post-Mao  economic 
and  political  refonns. 

HST  1637  The  Making  of  Modern  Japan:  From  Samurai  to  Sony  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Surveys  the  evolution  of  Japan  from  a  third-world  nation  to  a 
superpower.  Major  themes  include  the  breakdovra  of  feudalism, 
the  impact  of  the  West,  the  Meiji  Restoration,  industrialization, 
militarism,  and  Japan's  post- World  War  n  modem  economic  miracle. 

HST  1 652  islam  Resurgent  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Analyzes  what  has  been  called  "the  militant  revival  of  Islam"  as 
a  rallying  point  for  reformist  or  revolutionary  movements  in  the 
Muslim  world.  Includes  little-knovsn:!  Muslim  areas  outside  the 
Middle  East  in  Africa  and  Asia.  (Core  Category  VI) 


HST  1701  Western  Civilization  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  HST  1101. 

HST  1702  Western  Civilization  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  HST  1 102. 

HST  1711  America  to  1877  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  HST  1201. 

HST  1712  America  since  1877  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  HST  1202. 

HST  1 790  Population  in  European  History  (Group  A  or  B)  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  HST  1390. 

HST  1801  Directed  Study 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


HST  1 805  Senior  Research  Seminar  4  QH 

The  capstone  course  of  the  undergraduate  history  major.  Gives 
students  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  major  research  project  of 
their  ovim  choosing  under  the  close  supervision  of  faculty. 
Emphasizes  the  techniques  of  research  and  interpretation  of 
research  findings.  Gives  special  attention  to  methodology  and  to 
the  incorporation  of  methodological  perspectives  in  research 
and  writing. 


HST  1811,  HST  1812,  HST  1813,  HST  1814 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Program 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


HST  1 82 1  Fleldwork  in  History  1  4  QH 

Offers  directed  work  in  historical  societies,  archives,  museums, 
and  other  historical  agencies.  Students  should  consult  the  depart- 
ment for  details.  Prereq.  HST  1101,  HST  1102,  HST  1201,  HST 
1202,  and  16  QH  in  other  histoiy  courses.  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences  exper-iential  education  requirement. 
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Human  Services 


HS  1 1 01  /ED  1 302  The  Human  Services  Professions  4  QH 

Explores  what  a  human  semce  agency  is,  how  it  comes  into 
being,  and  how  it  grows  and  changes.  Analyzes  attitudes,  values, 
skills,  and  knowledge  of  the  human  services  worker  and  the  rea- 
sons why  people  in  modem  society  require  human  services  assis- 
tance. Views  hmnan  semces  from  the  eyes  of  clients  as  well  as 
society  as  a  whole.  Requires  fieldwork  in  a  huntan  service  agency 
as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  independent  study.  Required  for  all 
human  services  majors;  open  to  other  students  on  space-available 
basis.  Prereq.  ED  1100,  SOC  1100,  or  equivalent. 

HS  1 2 1 0/ED  1 309  Intervention  Strategies  for  the  Human  Services  4  QH 

Introduces  the  range  of  skills  used  in  working  with  clients  in  the 
various  helping  professions  such  as  counseling  (individual  and 
group),  advocacy,  rehabilitation,  community  organizing,  and 
income  maintenance.  Utilizes  role  playing,  simulations,  and  inter- 
views with  practicing  professionals.  Requires  reading  but  not 
fieldwork.  Intended  as  preparation  for  more  specialized  courses; 
required  for  human  services  majors  but  open  to  other  students 
with  appropriate  backgrounds. 

HS  1 240/SOC  1 240  Sociology  of  Human  Service  Organizations  4  QH 

Introduces  selected  theoretical  perspectives  on  human  service 
organizations,  emphasizing  defining  organizational  goals  and 
effectiveness.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  himian  service  organizations;  to  compare  these 
organizations  to  business  and  industrial  organizations;  to  outline 
specific  problems  that  human  service  organizations  face;  and  to 
propose  potential  solutions. 

HS  1 260/SOC  1 324  Human  Services  Research  and  Evaluation  4  QH 

Covers  basic  issues  in  applied  research  and  the  evaluation  of 
services,  including  the  purposes  of  evaluation,  ethic  formulating 
questions  and  measuring  answers,  designing  evaluations  and 
planning  oriented  research,  utilizing  evaluation  results,  and  the 
tm-bulent  setting  of  action  programs.  Suitable  for  students  major- 
ing in  human  services,  sociology,  psychology,  nursing,  health 
education,  and  related  fields.  Prereq.  SOC  1320  or  other  statistics, 
SOC  1240,  or  permission  of  insti-uctor. 

HS  1333  Senior  Seminar  in  Human  Services  4  QH 

Designed  for  seniors  in  human  services.  Examines  emerging  roles 
and  career  options  within  the  humem  services  field.  Study  win 
focus  on  self-examination  of  attitudes  and  values  affecting  deliv- 
ery of  services,  exploration  of  ethical  issues  and  dilemmas  rele- 
vant to  human  services,  grantsmanship  and  funding  issues,  staff 
supervision  and  development  within  hiunan  services  agencies, 
and  refinement  of  group  leadership  skills. 

HS  1336,  HS  1337  Field  Internship  in  Human  Services  1  and  2  6  QH  each 

Human  services  students  are  required  to  fulfUl  two  internship 
placements  during  the  last  two  years  of  their  program.  Each 
placement  consists  of  150  hours  on-site  and  generally  varies 
according  to  the  students'  interests.  Examples  of  placement  sites 
include  community  centers,  nursing  homes,  vocational  work- 
shops, state  and  federal  agencies  for  children,  and  recreational 
facilities.  Experiences  eire  supemsed  by  University  staff  to 
maximize  the  students'  lejiming  opportunities.  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  experiential  education  requirement.  Pj-ereq. 
Junior  or  .senior  standing  and  approval  by  the  Human  Seivices 
Internship  coordinator  by  early  in  quarter  previous  to  planned 
quarter  of  internship. 


Interdisciplinary  Courses 


INT  I121/LNS1121/SOA  1121  4QH 

Introduction  to  Latino,  Latin  American,  and  Caribbean  Studies 

Offers  an  interdisciplinary  introduction  to  Latinos  and  people  of 
Latin  Americsm  and  Caribbean  origin  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  to  the  regions  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Dispels  a 
series  of  powerful  myths  associated  with  U.S.  Latinos  and  in 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  society,  such  as  racial  inferiority, 
poverty,  machismo,  and  violence.  Introduces  the  construction  of 
Latino,  Latin  American,  and  Caribbean  identities  as  well  as  the 
politics,  economics,  history,  and  culture. 

INTI150/SOCI150  4QH 

Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  Image,  Myth,  and  Reality 

Surveys  the  issues  and  methodologies  involved  in  the  interdisci- 
plinary study  of  women.  Examines  the  political,  economic,  social, 
and  historical  processes  that  have  created  both  the  image  and  the 
reality  of  women  in  societies.  Guest  lecturers  provide  an  overview 
of  the  diverse  disciplinary  approaches  to  the  study  of  women. 
(Core  Category  11) 

INT  1 201  An  Analysis  of  American  Racism  4  QH 

Discusses  the  cycle  by  which  racism  in  our  institutions  helps 
form  our  attitudes  and  the  manner  in  which  our  attitudes,  in  turn, 
shape  our  institutions.  Emphasizes  the  practical,  day-to-day 
aspects  of  racism,  rather  than  the  theoretical  and  historical. 

INT  1 2 1 5  Into  the  Ocean  World  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  seas'  complexity  and  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  our  interactions  with  them.  A  comprehensive  interdisciplinary 
introduction  to  the  oceans.  Draws  on  specialists  in  the  sciences, 
social  sciences,  humanities,  and  arts,  each  with  an  interest  in 
marine  issues  and  a  commitment  to  bridging  the  gaps  among  disci- 
plines. The  coiurse  themes  are  as  broad  as  the  oceans,  but,  when 
appropriate,  we  focus  on  Boston  Harbor,  a  first  step  into  the  ocean 
world  for  those  of  us  in  this  area,  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

INT  1 21 6  A  History  of  Seafaring  4  QH 

Surveys  maritime  transportation,  trade,  travel,  exploration,  and 
warfare  from  approximately  3500  B.C.  to  the  end  of  the  wooden 
boat  era  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Prior  to  the  widespread 
application  of  steam  power  on  land  and  sea  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  ships  were  the  fastest,  safest,  and  most  economical 
means  of  transporting  large  cargoes  over  long  distances.  Literary 
and  art  history  sources  are  also  introduced,  along  with  several 
films  on  maritime  archaeology.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

INT  1 2 1 7  Water:  Planning  for  the  Future  4  QH 

Explores  the  ways  in  which  water  has  affected  our  bodies,  oiu" 
planet,  our  history,  and  our  culture,  and  the  danger  posed  by 
increasing  demand,  waste,  and  pollution  on  our  limited  supply  of 
usable  fresh  water.  Considers  water  through  scientific,  historical, 
and  cultural  viewpoints,  and  surveys  contemporary  water  prob- 
lems in  all  their  dimensions — political,  economic,  and  technologi- 
cal. Same  as  SOC  1150.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor.  (Core 
Category  VI) 

INT  1 2 1 9  Advanced  Seminar  in  Marine  Studies  4  QH 

Focuses  on  outstanding  issues  in  the  marine  environment.  Using 
a  seminar  format,  students  from  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  Boston  area  convene  to  address  the  complex  interactions 
of  disciplines,  including  scientific,  legal,  economic,  and  technical 
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aspects  of  issues,  that  come  into  play  in  marine  affairs.  Seminars 
are  lead  by  experts  actively  involved  in  the  issues. 

INT  1 220  Coastal  Issues  Seminar  4  QH 

Focuses  on  outstanding  issues  in  coastal  enviromnental  affairs. 
Discusses  scientific,  legal,  economic,  and  technical  aspects  of 
coastal  issues,  and  integrates  them  into  problem-solving  exer- 
cises. Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

INT  1 302  Feminist  Perspectives  on  Society  4  QH 

Examines  social  science  and  interdisciplinary  feminist  literature 
that  focuses  on  women  in  families  and  at  wrork,  and  that  analyzes 
issues  affecting  w^omen's  health  and  safety,  including  violence 
against  women  and  abortion.  Considers  and  evaluates  women's 
views  of  social  life  and  recognizes  differences  among  women, 
including  perspectives  of  women  of  color.  (Core  Category  VI) 

INT  1 320  Exploring  the  Humanities  Through  Film  4  QH 

Investigates  the  ways  in  which  the  methods  of  the  humanities  can 
expand  one's  awareness  of  the  sources,  statements,  and  meanings 
of  popular  films.  Presents  films  for  evaluation  in  the  light  of  read- 
ings, the  various  approaches  presented  by  faculty  members  from 
a  number  of  humanistic  disciplines,  and  students'  owa  experi- 
ence. (Core  Category  11) 

INT  1321  Modernism:  Art,  Film,  and  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  the  interrelation  of  film,  art,  and  literature  in  the  m^or 
movements  of  the  twentieth  century  to  1939.  Studies  Futurism, 
Cubism,  Expressionism,  Dada,  and  Surrealism,  featuring 
European  films,  art,  and  Uterature  in  a  comparatist  perspective. 
Examines  the  persistence  of  modernist  elements  in  contemporary 
art,  literature,  and  film.  Research  paper  or  creative  project  due  at 
the  end  of  the  term. 

INT  1 570  On  Understanding  Science  4  QH 

Develops  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  skiUs  needed  to  critically 
read  about  science  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Examines  the 
historical,  philosophical,  and  social  nature  of  science;  units  and 
scientific  notation;  technological  developments  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years;  sources  of  information;  and  current  scientific 
developments. 

INT  1 580  Physical  Chemistry  with  Biological  Applications  4  QH 

Examines  physiochemical  principles  as  they  apply  to  biological 
processes.  Topics  include  chemical  equilibria,  reaction  kinetics, 
basic  thermodynamics,  oxidation-reduction  reactions  and  bio- 
energetics,  and  transport.  Emphasizes  problem  solving  as  a  tool 
for  learning,  using  a  quantitative  approach.  Explains  basic 
assumptions  and  limitations  underlying  principles;  for  the  most 
part,  however,  rigorous  derivations  are  avoided.  Makes  applica- 
tions to  basic  experimental  techniques  in  biochemistry  by  way 
of  relevant  biochemical  examples.  Prereq.  BIO  1261. 

INT  1 702  War  Work:  The  Experience  of  World  War  II  (Honors)  4  QH 

Examines  the  Second  World  War  as  an  example  of  the  impact 
external  events  can  have  on  professions.  This  upperclass  course 
is  team-taught  by  faculty  from  various  disciplines. 

INT  1 707/ENG  1 550  Psychology  and  Literature  (Honors)  4  QH 

Examines  literature  from  a  psychoanalytic  perspective.  Topics 
include  Freud's  theories,  object  relations,  Lacan's  theories,  and 
Kohut's  self-psychology.  Discusses  works  by  Charles  Dickens, 
Fraiiz  Kafka,  Virgiiua  Woolf,  Doris  Lessing,  and  Anne  Tyler. 


INT  1 709  Cultural  Passages  in  the  Arts— Boston  4  QH 

Exposes  students  to  the  richness  of  the  Boston  cultural  environ- 
ment through  a  directed  field  study  with  various  Northeastern 
Uruversity  faculty.  Students  vwU  be  required  to  keep  a  detailed 
journal  and  produce  a  final  creative  project.  Field  trips  vstU 
include  various  museums,  theaters,  and  some  neighborhoods 
within  the  city  of  Boston. 

INT  1710  Italy  (Honors)  4QH 

Honors  interdisciplinary  seminar  on  the  history,  art  and  modem 
culture  of  Italy  with  a  primary  focus  on  Pisa  smd  Florence. 

INT  1715  Iceland  (Honors)  4QH 

Honors  interdisciplinary  seminar  on  the  history,  Nordic  literature, 
and  geology  of  Iceland. 

INT  1 721  Modernism:  Art,  Film,  and  Literature  (Honors)  4  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  INT  1321. 


International  Affairs 


lAF  1 1 00  Introduction  to  International  Affairs  4  QH 

Introduces  the  study  of  international  affairs  through  lectures, 
guest  lectures,  discussions,  case  studies,  films,  and  readings 
across  disciplines.  Provides  students  with  a  basis  for  understand- 
ing the  global  village.  Covers  a  range  of  issues  including  politics, 
economics,  history,  society  and  culture,  and  the  environment. 

lAF  1 1 04/SOA  1 1 04  Cultures  of  the  World  4  QH 

Explores  cultural  differences  among  peoples  in  societies  around 
the  globe  and  analyzes  how  diverse  cultural  patterns  can  be 
studied  and  described.  (Core  Category  U) 

lAF  1 1 1 2/POL 1112  Introduction  to  International  Relations  4  QH 

Applies  basic  theories  of  international  relations  to  examining 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  key  actors  in  the  international  system. 
Covers  topics  of  international  aid,  trade,  and  monetary  affairs; 
issues  relating  to  the  arms  race,  nuclear  proliferation,  arms 
control,  and  disarmament;  international  law  and  organizations, 
human  rights,  and  the  impact  of  technology  on  the  functioning 
of  the  international  system.  (Core  Category  11) 

lAF  1 1 1 3/POL  1113  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments  4  QH 

Presents  a  comparative  study  of  political  organization  and  behav- 
ior in  selected  countries.  Includes  such  topics  as  political  econ- 
omy, leadership,  poMtical  institutions,  political  culture,  and  politi- 
cal participation. 

lAF  1 1 22/HST  1 1 22  World  Civilization  Since  1 648  4  QH 

ExEimines  the  world  from  1648  to  the  present.  Emphasizes  the 
intellectual,  technological,  and  political  expansion  of  Europe  and 
the  reactions  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Covers  such  topics  as  the 
global  development  of  modem  dynastic  and  bureaucratic  states; 
the  expansion  of  the  European  economy  with  its  attendant  trade 
wars;  imperial  expansion  and  the  explosion  of  the  slave  trade;  the 
development  and  reaction  of  the  American  Indian,  Asian,  and 
Aftican  civilizations  to  that  imperialism;  the  sporadic  extension 
and  eclipse  of  colonialism;  and  the  growing  tensions  between  tra- 
ditional pattems  of  loyalty  and  authority  and  national,  regional, 
and  even  global  systems  and  cultures  as  we  approach  the  twenty- 
first  century.  (Core  Category  IV) 
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lAF  ]  1 90/ECN  1 1 90  The  Global  Economy  4  QH 

Introduces  the  history,  structure,  and  growth  of  the  international 
economy.  Considers  dimensions  of  global  economic  interdepen- 
dence, including  population,  foreign  investment,  and  environmental 
spUlovers.  Analyzes  a  few  key  economic  issues  of  current  impor- 
tance for  m^or  regions  of  the  world,  such  as  economic  integration 
in  Western  Ei.u"ope  or  the  emergence  of  the  East  Asian  dragons. 

lAF  1 300  International  Conflict  and  Negotiation  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  dynamics  of  conflict  in  the  interna- 
tional arena:  how  conflicts  evolve,  fester,  and  are  managed  and 
resolved.  Covers  different  types  of  regional  and  international  con- 
flicts, focusing  on  historical,  econoniic,  social,  and  political 
aspects  of  a  variety  of  conflicts  and  the  consequences  they  hold 
for  regional  and  international  actors.  (Core  Category  V) 

lAF  1 330/ECN  1 1 9 1  Development  Economics  4  QH 

Explores  prospects  for  economic  growth  and  development  in  poor 
nations  as  indicated  by  economic  analysis  and  historical  experi- 
ence; social,  cultural,  and  institutional  determinants  of  growth; 
analysis  of  agriculture  and  development;  the  role  of  technological 
chjinge;  population;  and  foreign  trade.  (Core  Category  V) 

lAF  1400  International  Experience  Workshop  4  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  who  have  completed  their 
International  Experience  requirement  for  the  major  or  minor  in 
international  affairs  to  participate  in  a  workshop  coordinated  by  a 
faculty  member  of  the  program.  Students  will  prepare  materials 
for  the  class  relating  to  the  political,  social,  economic,  historical, 
and  cultural  aspects  of  the  countries  where  they  have  studied, 
worked,  or  interned.  (This  course  is  open  to  other  students  who 
have  comparable  international  experience.) 

lAF  1870  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Affairs  4  QH 

Develops  one  or  two  main  topics  to  be  decided  by  the  instructor 
in  consultation  with  faculty  and  students  in  the  International 
Affairs  program.  Topics,  which  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  may 
include,  for  example,  emerging  economies,  world  trade,  arms 
control,  and  global  stability. 


Journalism 


JRN1103Newswriting1  4  QH 

Covers  functions  of  the  editorial  department  and  procedures  in 
obtaining  and  writing  news  stories.  Offers  extensive  news  writing 
and  an  introduction  to  interviewang.  Legal  issues  defined.  Typing 
skills  required. 

JRN1104Newswriting2  4QH 

Offers  practice  in  multi-source  and  breaking  stories.  Provides  an 
introduction  to  government  and  court  reporting,  advanced  work  in 
interviewing,  and  experience  in  vniting  under  deadline  pressure. 
Discusses  legal  issues.  Prei-eq.  JRN 1 1 03  with  grade  of  C  or  better. 

JRN  1 105  Computer-Assisted  Reporting  4  QH 

Introduces  novices  to  the  computing  skills  needed  by  today's 
journalists,  yet  holds  sufficient  challenges  for  those  who  have 
already  found  their  way  onto  the  World  Wide  Web.  Presents  mate- 
rial in  two  sections.  Part  one.  Using  the  Internet,  contains  paraDel 
study  of  using  the  Internet  to  enhance  news  stories  published  in 
famihar  formats  such  as  newspaper,  magazine,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion, and  using  the  Internet  to  publish  material.  Part  two.  Data- 
base Computer  SkUls  for  Journalists,  focuses  on  the  many 


sources  of  information  available  via  computer  that  can  be  recon- 
figured to  help  reporters  research  and  write  a  news  story.  Prereq. 
JRN  1103  with  grade  of  Cor  better. 

JRN  1206  Editing  4QH 

Provides  practice  in  copy  editing,  headline  writing,  and  origina- 
tion editing.  Presents  assigmnents  in  photo  selection,  cropping, 
and  cuthne  writing.  Introduces  page  layout.  Students  may  fulfill 
their  experiential  learning  requirement  by  working  on  school  and 
parent  newspapers  and  newsletters  with  neighborhood  public 
schools  and  writing  a  paper  evaluating  the  experience.  Frereq. 
JRN  1104  with  gi-ade  ofC  or  better  and  middle)-  status. 

JRN  1 250  Interpreting  the  Day's  News  4  QH 

Considers  the  news  of  the  day  and  the  function  of  the  newspaper, 
news  magazine,  and  news  broadcasts  in  American  life.  Topics 
include  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  press  and  how  news  is 
gathered,  processed,  and  disseminated  by  the  various  media. 
(Core  Category  VI)  For  nonmajors  as  well  as  majors. 

JRN  1 301  Basic  Photojournalism  4  QH 

Covers  camera  and  darkroom  procedures  along  with  cropping, 
assignment  techniques,  theory,  and  photo  caption  methods. 

JRN  1 305  Techniques  of  Journalism  4  QH 

Provides  practice  in  writing  in-depth  and  multiplesource  stories 
requiring  significant  research.  Provides  an  introduction  to 
investigative  reporting,  practice  in  feature  writing,  and  a  review 
of  legal  issues.  Prereq.  JRN  1104. 

JRN  1 320  Radio  News  Gathering  and  Reporting  4  QH 

Covers  writing  and  editing  news  for  radio,  with  practice  in  inter- 
viewing, organizing  news  scripts,  and  integrating  audio  materials 
into  broadcast.  Prereq.  JRN  1103. 

JRN  1 336  Public  Relations  Principles  4  QH 

Presents  the  principles,  history,  and  methods  of  public  relations, 
processes  of  influencing  public  opinion,  responsibilities  of  the 
public  relations  practitioner,  and  analyses  of  public  relations 
programs.  Prereq.  Upperclass  standing. 

JRN  1 350  Advertising  Principles  4  QH 

Covers  the  development,  procedures,  economic  functions,  and 
responsibilities  of  advertising:  planning,  research,  production, 
and  other  elements  that  go  into  successful  advertising.  Prereq. 
Upperclass  standing. 

JRN  1421  Television  Newswriting  4  QH 

Covers  writing  for  TV  news  as  opposed  to  other  news  media, 
importance  of  the  writer-reporter  as  field-producer  and  writer- 
producer,  and  terms  and  language  used  in  the  production  of 
TV  news  shows.  Includes  actual  individual  production  of  news 
shows,  field  trips  to  TV  stations,  and  guest  lecturers  from  the  TV 
news  media  Prereq.  JRN  1103,  with  a  grade  ofCor  better;  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

JRN  1 422  Television  News  Production  4  QH 

Demonstrates  techniques  used  by  the  electronic  journalist  and 
TV  news  producer.  Provides  the  opportunity  to  build  a  TV  news 
show  and  to  do  reporting  with  portable  TV  cameras  and  editing 
equipment.  Prereq.  JRN  1421. 
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JRN  1 423  Documentary  Production  4  QH 

Has  two  principle  empliases:  1)  provides  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  research  and  produce  short  video  documentaries  and  2) 
acquaints  students  with  a  range  of  professional  documentary  work 
through  screenings  and  discussions.  Working  either  individually  or 
in  collaboration  with  up  to  two  other  class  members,  students  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  propose,  research,  shoot,  write,  and  edit 
video  documentary  projects  that  will  be  screened  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter.  Prereq.  JRN  1422  07- permission  of  instructor. 

JRN  1432  Local  Reporting  4  OH 

Discusses  coverage  of  town/city  government,  with  emphasis  on 
the  "beat"  approach  to  reporting  public  affairs.  Focuses  on  prac- 
tical, in-the-fleld  experience  vsdth  town  meetings,  meetings  of 
boards  of  selectmen,  and  other  commissions  and  bodies  trans- 
acting public  business.  Prereq.  JRN  1104  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better. 

JRN  1 440  Design  and  Graphics  4  QH 

Apphes  layout  and  design  principles  to  newspapers,  magazines 
and  other  print  media.  Covers  type  faces,  copy  measuring,  dum- 
mying, photo  sizing,  and  keeping  copy  flow  charts.  Applies  design 
and  graphics  principles  to  advertising  layout.  Prereq.  JRN  1206. 

JRN  1 45 1  Advertising  Copy  Writing  4  QH 

Covers  theory  and  techniques  of  creating  advertising  copy  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  television,  and  direct  mail. 
Emphasizes  fact  gathering,  copy  structure,  and  advertising 
design.  Prereq.  JRN  1103,  and  JRN  1350,  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

JRN  1460  Public  Relations  Problems  4  QH 

AppUes  public  relations  techniques  to  actual  problems;  presents 
case  studies  in  industry,  labor,  education,  government,  social 
welfare,  and  trade  associations.  Prereq.  JRN  1336. 

JRN  1 501  History  of  Journalism  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  American  journalism  from  its 
European  and  EngUsh  beginnings.  Topics  include  the  colonial 
press,  the  great  personal  journalists  of  the  runeteenth  century, 
and  the  impact  of  megor  technological  changes  in  mass  commu- 
nications media  in  the  twentieth  century.  Some  writing  required. 
Prereq.  Upperclass  standing. 

JRN  1508  Law  of  the  Press  4QH 

Examines  legal  problems  of  hbel,  invasion  of  privacy,  and  access 
to  government  information;  discusses  the  balance  between  private 
rights  and  the  public's  "need  to  know."  Prereq.  Upperclass  standing. 

JRN  1 5 1 2  Journalism  Ethics  and  Issues  4  QH 

Explores  the  responsibilities  of  news  media  and  ethical  issues 
corvfronting  decision-makers  in  journalism.  Examines  the  principles 
found  in  codes  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  and  other  organizations.  Some  writing  required. 
Prereq.  Upperclass  standing. 

JRN  1522  Magazine  Writing  4QH 

Covers  writing  and  free-lancing  magazine  articles;  analyzing 
magazines  as  markets;  and  selecting  the  best  feature  format — 
how-to-do-it,  profile,  personal  experience,  human  interest,  inter- 
pretive pieces,  and  others.  Prereq.  JRN  1104,  with  a  grade  ofC 
or  better. 


JRN  1 552  Advertising  Practice  4  QH 

Covers  the  preparation  of  advertising  for  print  and  broadcast 
media,  including  campaign  plsinning  and  space  and  time  buying 
and  scheduling.  Includes  product  research,  consumer  surveys, 
and  measuring  the  effects  of  advertising.  Prereq.  JRN  1451. 

JRN  1 561  Public  Relations  Practice  4  QH 

Demor\strates  practices  and  techniques  employed  in  the  field, 
including  organization  of  events  and  functions.  Studies  campaign 
planning,  research,  and  media  relationships.  Prereq.  JRN  1103 
and  JRN  1336. 


JRN  1703  Newswriting  I  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  JRN  1103. 

JRN  1704  Newswriting  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  JRN  1104. 


4QH 


4QH 


JRN  1 870,  JRN  1 880  Seminar  4  QH  each 

Offers  discussions  and  readings  on  topics  of  current  significance 
in  various  journalistic  fields.  Prereq.  Upperclass  standing. 


JRN  1891  Directed  Study  in  Journalism 

Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

JRN  1892  Topics:  Beat  Reporting 

Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

JRN  1894,  JRN  1895,  JRN  1896,  JRN  1897 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4QH 


4QH 


4  QH  each 


JRN  1 899  Advanced  TV  Production  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  guidance  in  the  development  of  special 
projects  in  television  and  video  production.  Studies  advanced 
directing  (studio  and  field),  lighting,  scriptwrittng,  editing,  graph- 
ics, and  post-production  technology.  Students  involved  in  the 
Northeastern  Student  Network  project  may  also  receive  credit. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


Linguistics 


UN  1 1 1 8/ENG  1 1 1 8  Introduction  to  language  and  Linguistics  1  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  their  unconscious  linguistic  knowledge 
about  sentence  structure  (syntax),  meaning  (semantics),  word 
forms  (morphology),  and  speech  sounds  (phonology).  Examines 
other  issues  related  to  language  such  as  the  Black  English/Standard 
English  debate,  women's  and  men's  language,  "talking"  chimpanzees, 
"talking"  computers,  and  the  nature/nurture  controversy.  (Core 
Category  II) 

UN  1 1 1 9/ENG  1 1 1 9  History  of  the  English  Language  4  QH 

Studies  the  development  of  modem  English  from  Anglo-Saxon 
beginnings;  effects  of  Scandinavian  and  Norman  invasions;  dialect 
geography;  evolutionary  changes,  word  formation,  and  borrowing; 
and  origins  of  writing  and  problems  of  spelling.  Readings  include 
both  formal  and  informal  writings,  Uterary  selections,  wiUs/jour- 
nals,  and  private  and  pubUc  letters.  Prereq.  ENG  1110,  ENG 
1111,  or  equivalent.  (Core  Category  HI) 
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UN  1215/PHL 1215  Symboik  Logic  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  syntax  and  semantics  of  prepositional  logic  and 
first  order  quantification  theory.  Considers  relations  between 
these  systems  and  natural  language.  Covers  analysis  of  the  notion 
of  derivation  within  a  system,  the  notion  of  logical  consequence, 
and  practice  in  analyzing  logical  structure  in  natural  language 
sentences.  (Core  Category  11) 

UN  1 2 1 8/EN6  1 2 1 8  Introduction  to  language  and  Unguistics  2  4  QH 

A  workshop  that  focuses  on  three  core  areas  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage: syntax,  morphology  and  phonology.  Examines  the  regular- 
ities that  underlie  the  linguistics  system  inside  each  language 
user's  mind,  with  a  slant  toward  "doing"  linguistics:  working  with 
data,  analyzing  it,  and  ultimately  explaining  it.  Prereq.  LIN 
1118/ENG  1118  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1 220/LNL 1 220  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology  4  QH 

Ex-plores  the  acoustic  and  articulatory  basis  of  phonology. 
Emphasizes  hands-on  experience  v^ath  standard  areas  in  modem 
phonology,  including  phonetics,  phonetic  variation,  natural 
classes  of  sounds,  phoneme  alternations,  rule  systems,  and 
prosodic  phonology.  Introduces  major  contemporary  theories 
including  autosegmental  phonology  and  feature  geometry. 

LIN  1 23] /AFR  1 231  African-American  English  4  QH 

Addresses  topics  in  the  study  of  African-American  English. 
Investigates  the  hypotheses  about  the  origins  of  African-American 
English  as  well  as  arguments  about  the  relation  of  the  dialect  to 
English  and  other  languages.  Considers  issues  regarding  the  use 
of  the  dialect  in  the  educational  context. 

LIN  1 235/LNL 1 235  Applied  Linguistics  4  QH 

Explores  the  solution  of  language-based  real-world  problems. 
Solutions  to  these  problems  depend  on  information  not  only  from 
linguistics  but  also  from  a  variety  of  other  disciplines  such  as 
anthropology,  sociology,  education,  ethnic  and  area  studies 
(including  Literature),  and  public  administration.  Studies  the 
relationship  of  linguistics  to  applied  linguistics;  second  language 
acquisition;  second  and  foreign  language  teaching;  language 
policy  and  planning;  and  the  linguistic  aspects  of  multi- 
culturalism. 

LIN  1 240/LNL 1 240  Biiingualism  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  fact  that  half  of  the  world's  population  is  bilin- 
gual, that  is,  uses  two  or  more  languages  on  a  regular  basis.  Also 
explores  the  fact  that  bUingualism  remains  a  poorly  understood 
phenomenon  surrounded  by  a  number  of  myths:  those  that  hold 
that  bilinguals  are  found  in  bilingual  countries  and  are  equally  flu- 
ent in  their  languages;  that  bilingual  children  suffer  from  cognitive 
impoverishment;  and  that  bilingual  education  hinders  the  assimi- 
lation of  minority  groups.  Reviews  all  aspects  of  biiingualism  (in 
the  world,  in  society,  in  the  child,  and  in  the  adult).  Discusses  top- 
ics such  as  biculturalism  and  language  change. 

LIN  1 245/LNF 1 250  History  of  the  French  languoge  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  and  emergence  of  the  French  language 
from  its  eailiest  literary  manifestations.  Offers  the  opportunity  to 
become  fantiliar  with  the  language's  earlier  stages.  Emphasizes 
developing  a  working  knowledge  of  medieval  French.  Includes 
the  relationship  of  Old  French  to  Latin,  structural  characteristics 
of  Old  French,  and  the  impact  of  iiistoricjil  events  on  language. 
Compares  different  stages  of  French.  Conducted  in  English. 
Prereq.  Reading  knowledge  of  French  or  permission  of  instructor. 


LIN  1 250/ASL 1 250  Unguistics  of  American  Sign  Language  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  issues  of  linguistics  by  exjmiining  the  struc- 
tural properties  of  American  Sign  Language  and  comparing  it  with 
other  languages  having  similar  properties.  Includes  phonology 
(formational  properties  of  signs),  morphology  (word  formation 
rules,  derivation  and  inflection,  complex  verbs,  classifiers,  verb 
modulations),  semantics  (the  meaning  structure  of  signs),  and 
syntax  (the  structure  of  ASL  utterances  in  terms  of  old  versus 
new  information  and  the  structure  of  ASL  narratives).  Prereq. 
ENG  1118  and  the  ability  to  follow  lectures  in  ASL. 

LIN  1 255/LNS  1 250  History  of  the  Spanish  Language  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  and  emergence  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. Offers  the  opportunity  to  become  farruliar  with  the  lan- 
guage's earlier  stages.  Emphasizes  developing  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  medieval  Spanish.  Includes  the  relationsliip  of  Old 
Spanish  to  Latin,  structural  characteristics  of  Old  Spanish,  and 
the  impact  of  historical  events  on  language.  Compares  different 
stages  of  Spanish.  Conducted  in  English;  however,  the  textbook  is 
in  Spanish.  Prereq.  Reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

LIN  1 260/LNL 1 260  Introduction  to  Romance  Unguistics  4  QH 

Provides  a  general  linguistic  introduction  to  one  of  the  most 
important  language  families.  Discusses  the  structural  characteris- 
tics of  several  Romance  languages.  Includes  defining  a  language 
family,  how  and  why  languages  change,  and  the  relationship  of 
standard  and  nonstandard  linguistic  varieties.  Studies  contempo- 
rary theoretical  issues  in  Romance  linguistics  including  object 
pronoun  placement,  word  order,  creolization,  and  subject  pro- 
noun use.  Conducted  in  English.  Prereq.  Reading  knowledge  of 
oneRcmiance  language  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1 262/PSY  1 262  Psychology  of  Languoge  4  QH 

Provides  a  basic  introduction  to  psycholinguistics.  Topics  include 
the  nature  and  structure  of  languages,  processes  involved  in  the 
production  and  comprehension  of  language,  the  biological  bases 
of  language,  and  aspects  of  language  acquisition.  Examines  cur- 
rent theories  of  language  processing  and  related  experimental 
findings.  Prereq.  PSY 1112  orPSYlllS. 

m  1 263/PSY  1 263  Nonverbal  Communication  4  QH 

Examines  the  messages  we  send  by  posture,  facial  expression, 
gesture,  gait,  and  interpersonal  distance.  Also  explores  how 
power,  status,  and  gender  affect  nonverbal  communication. 
Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

LIN  1 335/SOA  1 335  Language  and  Culture  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  anthropological  study  of  linguistics.  Presents 
basic  theories  of  sociolinguistics  and  explores  language  in  its 
social  context.  Includes  animal  commuiucation;  language  learning; 
language  and  mind;  cognitive  and  symboUc  anthropology;  the 
ethnography  of  speaking,  speech,  and  boundaries;  multilinguaUsm; 
language  and  gender;  language  and  ethnicity;  language  and  social 
class;  and  pidgins  and  Creoles.  Includes  several  field  assignments. 

LIN  1 362/PSY  1 362  Child  Language  4  QH 

Examines  how  language  develops  in  children.  Prereq.  LIN  1118, 
PSY  1262  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1 364/PSY  1 364  Cognition  4  QH 

Provides  a  basic  introduction  to  human  cognition.  Topics  include 
pattern  recognition,  attention,  memory,  categorization  and  con- 
cept formation,  problem  solving,  and  aspects  of  cognitive  devel- 
opment. Examines  current  theories  of  cognitive  processing  and 
related  experimental  findings.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 
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LIN  1 365/PSY  1 365  Language  and  the  Brain  4  QH 

Focuses  on  linguistic  behavior  from  a  neuro-psychological  view- 
point. Examines  models  of  how  the  nervous  system,  the  brain 
in  particular,  controls  the  production,  perception,  and  internal 
manipulation  of  language.  Considers  localization  of  cerebral  func- 
tions and  hemispheric  lateralization;  experimental  and  cUrucal 
evidence  for  functional  models;  aphasia  and  other  language 
pathologies;  schizophrenic  language;  evidence  from  "sUps  of  the 
tongue";  and  the  bilingual  brain.  Compares  speech,  sign  language, 
aiid  writing  systems.  Also  discusses  interpretation  and  transla- 
tion. Prereq.  PSY 1262  or  per-mission  of  instructor. 

LIN  140 1  /ENG  1 40 1  Introduction  to  Syntax  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  mental  rules  that  speakers  of  any 
language  unconsciously  follow  when  they  combine  words  into 
meaningful  sentences  and  when  they  decode  the  strings  of 
sounds  that  they  hear  every  day.  Examines  sentence  structure, 
syntactic  principles,  universal  grammar,  and  irmateness  in  a 
Chomskyan  generative  framework.  (Core  Category  V) 

LIN  1 407/ENG  1 407  Introduction  to  Semantics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  meaning  and  how  it  is  expressed  in  language  through 
words,  sentence  structure,  intonation,  stress  patterns,  and  speech 
acts.  How  do  content,  logic,  and  speakers'  and  listener'  assun^p- 
tions  affect  what  sentences  can  mean?  hi  what  way  is  linguistic 
meeining  determined  by  our  perceptual  system  or  our  culture? 

LIN  1 408/ENG  1 408  Topics  in  Linguistics  4  QH 

Examines  closely  one  of  a  range  of  topics  from  the  perspective  of 
current  linguistics:  American  dialects,  language  and  law,  women's 
and  men's  language,  words  and  word  structures,  or  issues  in  lin- 
guistics and  Uterature. 


LIN  1 564/PSY  1 564  Cognition  Laboratory  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  first-hand  experi- 
ence in  conducting  research  on  issues  in  human  cognition. 
Focuses  on  classical  experiments  and  their  implications  for 
broader  issues  of  cognitive  functioning.  Involves  students  in  all 
aspects  of  each  experiment,  including  collecting  and  analyzing 
data  and  preparing  lab  reports.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1354 
or  PSY  1262. 

LIN  1661/PSY  1661  Seminar  in  Psycholinguistics  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study  and  discussion  of  issues  in  the  psychology 
of  language.  Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter.  Prereq.  PSY  1212 
and  PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 

LIN  1 662/PSY  1 662  Seminar  in  Cognition  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study  and  discussion  of  issues  in  cognitive  psy- 
chology. Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and 
PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 


LIN  1692  Seminar  In  Linguistics 

Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter. 

LIN  1693  Seminar  in  Linguistics 

Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter. 


4QH 


4QH 


LIN  1801  Directed  Study  1  QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction  of 
a  faculty  member.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1802  Directed  Study  2QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction  of 
a  faculty  member.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


LIN  1415/AFR  1415  African  Language  4  QH 

Seeks  to  prepare  students  for  serious  theoretical  and  practical 
study  of  the  West  African  language  and  literature  known  as  Kwa, 
the  largest  language  subgroup  in  the  Niger-Congo  family.  Students 
will  explore  the  classification  of  African  languages,  the  appUcation 
of  basic  linguistics,  and  the  history  of  these  languages  in  Africa 
and  the  "Western  hemisphere,  all  leading  to  an  introduction  to 
spoken  Yoruba  and  Igbo. 


LIN  1803  Directed  Study  3QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction  of 
a  faculty  member.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1804  Directed  Study  4QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction  of 
a  faculty  member.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


LIN  1440/PHL 1440  Philosophy  of  Language  4  QH 

Examines  prospects  for  a  theory  of  language,  its  syntax,  and  its 
semantics.  Examines  contrasts  between  theory  of  reference  and 
theory  of  meaning.  Asks  whether  there  are  universals  of  language. 
Analyzes  relations  between  linguistics  and  psychology.  Includes 
readings  from  Frege,  Quoin,  RusseU,  Chomsky,  and  Fodor. 
Prereq.  Pertnission  of  instinctor. 

LIN  1 499/PSY  1 499  Psychology  of  Reading  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  issues  in  the  psychology  of  reading. 
Topics  include  the  nature  of  the  reading  process  as  a  cognitive 
activity,  eye  movement  patterns  in  reading,  stages  of  reading 
development,  and  dyslexia.  Examines  current  theories  of  reading 
and  text  comprehension.  Prei-eq.  PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 

LIN  1 562/PSY  1 562  Psycholinguistics  Laboratory  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  acquii-e  first-hand  experi- 
ence in  conducting  research  on  issues  in  the  psychology  of  lan- 
guage. Focuses  on  classical  experiments  and  their  imphcations 
for  broader  issues  of  language  processing.  Involves  students  in  all 
aspects  of  each  experiment,  including  collecting  and  analyzing 
data  and  preparing  lab  reports.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1261 
or  PSY  1364. 
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MTH  1000  Mathematics  Preliminaries  1  4  QH 

Supplies,  together  with  MTH  1010,  the  high  school  math  back- 
gromid  necessary  for  a  student  to  enroll  in  MTH  1101,  MTH  1106, 
or  MTH  1113.  Includes  the  arithmetic  of  signed  numbers,  fractions, 
decimals,  and  percents;  operations  on  polynomials;  solving 
simple  first  degree  equations;  and  laws  of  exponents.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  course  coordinator. 

MTH  1 0 1 0  Mathematics  Preliminaries  2  4  QH 

Supplies,  together  with  MTH  1000,  the  high  school  math  back- 
ground necessary  for  a  student  to  eru-oll  in  MTH  1101,  MTH  1106, 
or  MTH  1113.  Includes  solving  first  and  second  degree  equations 
and  systems  of  equations;  graphic  lines  and  parabolas;  solving 
equations  vdth  algebraic  fractions;  solving  word  problem  applica- 
tions. Prereq.  Peiinission  of  course  coordinator. 

MTH  1 1 0 1  Applications  of  Algebra  4  QH 

Examines  hneai"  equations  and  their  graphs,  and  systems  of  linear 
equations  and  linear  inequalities  in  two  vaiiables,  with  applica- 
tion to  linear  programming.  Introduces  matiices  with  appUcation 
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to  Markov  chair\s;  set  theory,  techniques  of  counting;  permuta- 
tions and  combinations  and  elementary  probability.  (Core 
Category  I) 

MTH  1 1 02  Interactive  Mathematics  4  QH 

Offers  hands-on  exploration  of  real-life  situations,  developing  con- 
cepts from  algebra,  statistics,  and  linear  programming  as  needed. 
Emphasizes  problem-solving  strategies.  Designed  for  students 
who  eryoy  working  in  collaborative  groups.  A  graphing  calculator 
is  required  for  this  course;  the  TI-83  is  strongly  recommended. 
(Core  Category  I). 

MTH  1103  Basic  Probability  4QH 

Covers  introduction  to  probability,  sample  spaces  with  equi- 
probable  events,  permutations  and  combinations,  conditional 
probability.  Also  discusses  random  variables,  introduction  to 
Markov  processes.  (Equiv.  to  MTH  1150.) 

MTH  1 1 06  Functions  and  Algebra  4  QH 

Examines  how  to  solve  various  kinds  of  algebraic  equations: 
linear,  quadratic,  and  linear  systems  in  two  and  three  unknowns. 
Considers  appUcations  to  word  problems  such  as  motion,  mix- 
ture, and  variational  problems.  Covers  the  concept  of  function, 
graphs,  line  slopes,  and  graphs  of  polynomials.  Also  discusses 
some  elementary  trigonometry  and  vectors  in  the  plane.  Students 
do  not  receive  credit  for  this  course  if  they  have  already 
received  credit  for  MTH  1188  or  MTH  1191. 

MTH  1107  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  4  QH 

Introduces  differential  calculus.  Examines  elementary  rules  of 
differentiation  with  appUcation  to  graph  sketching  and  to  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  problems.  Discusses  exponential  and  logarith- 
mic functions  with  appUcations  to  compound  interest,  population 
grovrth,  and  radioactive  decay.  (Core  Category  I)  Pre)-eq.  MTH 
1106.  Students  do  not  receive  a-editfor  MTH  1 107  if  ttiey  have 
already  received  credit  for  MTH  1114. 

MTH  1108  Basic  Calculus  2  4QH 

Offers  a  review  and  continuation  of  differential  calculus,  graphing 
and  differentiation  of  trigonometric  functions;  also  presents  an 
introduction  to  integral  calculus  with  applications  to  geometric 
problems  and  differential  equations.  Prereq.  MTH  1107. 

MTH  1113  College  Mathematics  for  Business  and  Economics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  sets,  rectangular  coordinates  and  graphs,  functions 
and  functional  notation;  Linear,  exponential,  and  logarithmic  func- 
tions. Studies  permutations  and  combination,  elementary  proba- 
bility concepts,  and  simple  and  compound  interest  annuities. 
A  graphing  calculator  is  required  for  this  course;  the  TI-83  is 
strongly  recommended. 

MTH  1114  Calculus  for  Business  and  Economics  4  QH 

Studies  functions,  derivatives,  differential  of  pol5Tiomials,  expo- 
nential functions  and  logarithmic  functions;  graphics  functions 
using  maximum,  minimum,  inflection  points;  and  optimization 
in  nonlinear  problems;  marginal  analysis  of  cost,  revenue,  profit 
functions.  Emphasizes  work  problems  and  applications.  A  graph- 
ing calculator  is  required  for  this  course;  the  TI-83  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended. Prereq.  MTH  1113  or  equivalent.  Students  do  not 
receive  credit  for  MTH  1114  if  they  have  already  received  credit 
for  MTH  1107. 


MTH  1 1 20,  MTH  1 1 2 1  Intensive  Calculus  1  and  2  6  QH  each 

Assists  students  in  overcoming  deficiencies  in  precalculus  mathe- 
matics vidthout  losing  ground  in  the  MTH  1 123  sequence.  Reviews 
high  school  algebra,  introduces  trigonometric  functions,  and  cov- 
ers the  material  in  MTH  1123  and  MTH  1124.  hicludes  lecture  and 
homework  review  sessions.  (Students  placed  in  this  course  by 
request  or  on  the  basis  of  their  College  Board  scores  and  the 
results  of  an  orientation-week  diagnostic  test.) 

MTH  1 1 23  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  1  4  QH 

Introduces  the  differential  calculus  of  one  variable,  including 
trigonometric,  exponential,  and  logarithmic  functions,  together 
with  their  graphs.  Includes  average  rates  of  change,  instantaneous 
rates  of  change,  derivatives,  and  the  chain  rule.  Covers  curve 
sketching,  appUcations  of  the  derivative  to  problems  involving 
related  rates,  and  maxima  and  minima. 

MTH  1 1 24  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  2  4  QH 

Introduces  integral  calculus  including  areas,  volumes,  and  other 
appUcations.  Studies  integration  involving  trigonometric,  inverse 
trigonometric,  exponential,  and  logarithmic  functions.  Prereq. 
MTH  1123. 

MTH  1 1 25  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  3  4  QH 

Introduces  Taylor  polynoniials  and  series;  studies  differential 
equations  and  mathematical  models.  Prereq.  MTH  1124. 

MTH  1 1 33  Calculus  for  Life  Sciences  1  4  QH 

Begins  with  the  fundamentals  of  differential  calculus  and  proceeds 
to  specific  problems  encountered  in  biological  research.  Studies 
the  formulation  of  physiological  problems  in  terms  of  differential 
equations;  solutions  of  differential  equations  by  method  of  undeter- 
mined coefficients;  and  appUcation  to  compartmental  problems. 

MTH  1 1 34  Calculus  for  Life  Sciences  2  4  QH 

Studies  integral  calculus;  trigonometric  functions;  solutions  of 
differential  equations  by  separation  of  variables;  and  advanced 
compartmental  problems.  Introduces  pharmaco-kinetics,  numeri- 
cal mtegration,  and  Euler's  method.  Prereq.  MTH  1133. 

MTH  1 1 35  Calculus  for  Life  Sciences  3  4  QH 

Presents  functions  of  several  variables,  Taylor  polynomials,  and 
mfinite  series.  Prervq.  MTH  1134. 

MTH  1 1 37  Discrete  Mathematics  4  QH 

Covers  logic,  binary  arithmetic,  basis  set  theory.  Boolean  algebra, 
and  logic  gates  and  their  close  interconnections.  Also  studies 
functions,  permutations,  combinatorics,  proof  by  induction,  algo- 
rithms, recursion,  and  recurrence  relations.  Prei-eq.  MTH  1123. 

MTH  1 1 40  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  1  4  QH 

Presents  introductory  calculus  primaiily  for  mathematics,  physics, 
and  chemistry  niEyors.  Together  with  MTH  1141  and  MTH  1142, 
includes  derivatives  and  integrals  of  one-variable  functions;  appU- 
cations to  curve  sketching,  maxima  and  mmima  problems,  area, 
moments,  simple  vohmies,  etc.;  approximation  methods,  including 
numerical  integration,  root  finding,  Taylor  series,  and  power 
series;  introduces  differential  equations.  Requii'es  students  to 
master  the  use  of  the  computer  to  make  value  tables  and  plot 
curves  and  to  implement  simple  numerical  adgorithms. 


MTH  1 141  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  2 

Continues  MTH  1140.  Prereq.  MTH  1140. 


4QH 
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MTH  1 142  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  3 

Continues  MTH  1141.  Prereq.  MTH  1141. 


IQH 


MTH  1 1 50  Probability,  Statistics,  and  the  Computer  4  QH 

Presents  a  computer-oriented  introduction  to  statistical  methods, 
with  applications  in  the  social  and  Ufe  sciences.  Examines 
descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  correlation  and 
regression,  and  the  fundamentals  of  statistical  inference  (confi- 
dence intervals  and  hypothesis  testing)  with  a  minimum  of  mathe- 
matical derivations.  Uses  a  statistical  computer  package  such  as 
MINITAB  or  SPSS  to  solve  supplementary  problems.  (Equivalent 
to  MTH  1103.)  Prereq.  Nonmath  majors. 

MTH  1152  Statistical  Thinking  4QH 

Introduces  the  statistical  style  of  thinking  for  students  vsdthout 
mathematical  sophistication  or  who  ordinarily  don't  like  mathe- 
matics. Assigns  readings  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  Uses 
extensive  class  discussion  and  homework  problems  to  teach 
students  to  use  statistics  and  to  critically  evaluate  the  use  of 
statistics  by  others.  Covers  descriptive  statistics,  statistical  tests, 
confidence  intervals,  regression,  and  sampling.  (Core  Category  11) 
Economics  majors  do  not  receive  credit  for  this  course  if  they 
have  already  earned  credit  for  ECN 1250  or  MSC 1201. 

MTH  1 1 70  Mathematical  Discovery  and  Computers  4  QH 

Introduces  the  computer  as  a  tool  for  mathematical  discovery  as 
well  as  an  object  of  study.  Both  the  mathematical  and  computer 
components  may  vary,  but  there  will  always  be  an  emphasis  on 
the  nature  of  mathematical  exploration  and  the  solving  of  chal- 
lenging problems. 

MTH  1 1 83  Mainstreams  of  Mathematics  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  some  key  mathematical  ideas,  their 
historical  context,  and  current  applications.  May  include  mathe- 
matical games  and  puzzles;  nimiber  systems  past  and  present; 
logic  and  computers;  calculus  and  the  rise  of  modem  science,  art, 
and  symmetry;  and  cut-and-paste  topology.  Assumes  no  more 
than  high  school  algebra  and  geometry.  Encourages  students  with 
diverse  backgrounds  to  rediscover  mathematics  through  individ- 
ual projects,  supplemental  readings,  and  classroom  discussions. 

MTH  1 1 88  Problem  Solving  and  Pre-Calculus  1  6  QH 

Develops  basic  algebraic  and  problem-solving  skills  in  students 
who  indicate  these  needs  and  are  enrolled  in  this  course  rather 
than  the  four-credit  MTH  1191.  Together  with  MTH  1189,  prepares 
the  student  for  calculus  (MTH  1193).  Includes  writing  equations 
and  relating  word  problems  to  equatior\s,  plotting  linear  equations, 
word  problems  involving  algebraic  fractions,  algebraic  operations, 
radicals,  inequalities,  functional  notation  and  the  graphing  of  func- 
tions. A  graphing  calculator  is  required  for  this  course;  the  TI-83 
is  strongly  recommended.  Students  who  earn  credit  for  this 
course  may  not  receive  credit  for  MTH  1 106  or  MTH  1191. 

MTH  1 1 89  Problem  Solving  and  Pre-Calculus  2  6  QH 

Continues  MTH  1188.  Includes  functions  and  graphing,  composite 
functions  and  inverse  functions,  logarithmic  and  exponential 
functions  and  equations,  trigonometric  functions  and  their 
graphs,  solving  trigonometric  problems,  trigonometric  identities, 
and  vectors  in  two-dimensions.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required 
for  this  course;  the  TI-83  is  strongly  recommended.  (Equivalent  to 
MTH  1192.) 


MTH  1191  College  Algebra  4QH 

Focuses  on  fundamental  algebraic  operations,  complex  numbers, 
radicals  and  exponents,  functions,  linear  and  quadratic  equations, 
irrational  equatior\s,  inequalities,  variation,  and  roots  of  polynomial 
equations.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required  for  this  course;  the 
TI-83  is  strongly  recommended.  Prereq.  BSET  majors  only. 
Students  who  earn  credit  for  this  course  may  not  receive  credit 
for  MTH  1106  or  MTH  1188. 

MTH  1192  Pre-Calculus  4QH 

Focuses  on  logarithms,  trigonometric  functions  of  angles  in 
degrees  and  radians,  trigonometric  identities  and  equations,  right 
triangles,  obUque  triangles,  complex  numbers  in  trigonometric 
form,  systems  of  equations,  and  determinants.  A  graphing  calcula- 
tor is  required  for  this  course;  the  TI-83  is  strongly  recommended. 
(Equivalent  to  MTH  1189.)Pm-eg.  MTH  1191  orMTH4107; 
BSET  majors  only. 

MTH  11 93  Calculus  1  4QH 

Focuses  on  plane  analytic  geometry;  differentiation  of  algebraic 
functions;  rate,  motion,  maximum  and  minimum  problems;  deriv- 
atives of  higher  order;  curve  sketching;  basics  in  functions,  Umits, 
and  continuity.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required  for  this  course; 
the  TI-83  is  strongly  recommended.  (Not  equivalent  to  MTH  1123.) 
Prereq.  MTH  1192  or  MTH  4108;  BSET  majors  only. 

MTH  11 94  Calculus  2  4QH 

Focuses  on  applications  of  derivatives  to  curve  sketching;  anti- 
differentiation;  the  defmite  integral,  with  applications;  calculus  of 
nonalgebraic  functions  —  logarithmic,  exponential,  and  trigono- 
metric; calculus  of  inverse  trigonometric  functions;  techniques  of 
integration;  indeterminate  forms;  and  L'Hopital's  rule.  A  graphing 
calculator  is  required  for  this  course;  the  TI-83  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. (Not  equivalent  to  MTH  1124.)  Prereq.  MTH  1193  or 
MTH  4120;  BSET  majors  only. 

MTH  1195  Calculus  3  4QH 

Focuses  on  polar  coordinates,  vectors  in  a  plane,  calculus  of 
functions  of  several  variables,  partial  differentiation,  multiple 
integrals,  infinite  series,  vector  analysis,  and  introduction  to 
differential  equations.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required  for  this 
course;  the  TI-83  is  strongly  recommended.  (Not  equivalent  to 
MTH  1125.)  Prereq.  MTH  1194  or  MTH  4121;  BSET  majors  only. 

MTH  1 203  History  of  Mathematics  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  the  various  branches  of  mathematics 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the  mathe- 
matics itself  as  well  as  the  mathematicians  and  cultures  that 
produced  it.  Teaches  students  to  compute  in  other  number  sys- 
tems, to  perform  geometric  constructions,  and  to  learn  proofs 
of  some  significant  theorems.  (Core  Category  EI)  Prereq.  Interest 
in  history  and  mathematics. 

MTH  1212  Linear  Programming  4QH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  concepts  and  techniques  of  linear 
programming,  game  theory,  discrete  modeling  (shortest  path, 
minimum  spanning  tree).  Explores  appUcation  to  economics, 
social  sciences,  and  other  related  fields.  (Core  Category  H) 
Prereq.  One  year  of  college  mathematics. 

MTH  1 223  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  4  4  QH 

Covers  partial  derivatives  and  multiple  integrals,  with  applications. 
Prereq.  MTH  1125. 
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MTH  1 225  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1  4  QH 

Studies  ordinai-y  differential  equations  with  applications  includ- 
ing mechanical  vibrations  and  electrical  curuits.  Focuses  on  first- 
order  equations  and  systems  and  second-order  linear  equations 
studied  from  various  points  of  view:  existence  theory,  analytic 
solution  techniques  (including  Laplace  transform),  and  numerical 
methods.  Uses  computer  labs  for  visualization  and  numerical 
approximation.  Prereq.  MTH  1125  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1 226  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  2  4  QH 

Studies  partial  differential  equations  with  applications.  Discusses 
mathematical  models,  bormdaiy  and  initial  conditions,  Fourier 
series,  and  solutions  to  the  wave,  diffusion,  and  Laplace's  equation. 
Computer  labs  are  used  for  visualization  and  numerical  approxima- 
tion. Prereq.  MTH  1245  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1 230  Linear  Algebra  for  Engineers  4  QH 

Introduces  matrices  through  Guassian  elimination.  Proceeds  to 
vector  spaces  and  Unear  equations;  orthogonality;  eigenvalues 
and  eigenvectors.  Emphasizes  engineering  applications  such  as 
systems  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  Prereq.  MTH  1225. 

MTH  1 238  Combinatorial  Mathematics  4  QH 

Introduces  techniques  of  mathematical  proofs,  including  mathe- 
matical induction.  Explores  various  tecliniques  for  counting 
such  as  permutation  and  combinations,  inclusion-exclusion, 
Polyaenumeration,  and  the  mathematical  formulations  necessary 
for  these  techniques,  including  elementary  group  theory  and 
equivalence  relations.  Prereq.  Two  courses  in  calculus. 

MTH  1240  Chaos  and  Fractals  4QH 

Presents  an  experimental  study,  using  simple  mathematical  mod- 
els, of  chaotic  behavior  in  dynamical  systems  found  in  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  computer  science.  Goals  include  the  develop- 
ment of  experimental  skills,  integration  of  visual  and  analytical 
modes  of  thought,  and  an  appreciation  of  issues  of  problem  for- 
mulation and  representation.  Prereq.  MTH  1125,  MTH  1137,  and 
COM  1201  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1 243  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  4  4  QH 

Focuses  on  methods  of  calculus  and  vector  analysis  to  study 
curves,  surfaces,  and  ftmctions  of  several  variables.  Studies 
parameterization  of  Unes  and  planes,  tangents  and  normal  vectors, 
partial  derivatives,  maxima  and  minima  problems,  linear  approxi- 
mations, and  tangent  planes.  Some  linear  algebra.  Prereq. 
MTH  1142. 

MTH  1 244  Calculus  for  Sdence  Majors  5  4  QH 

Continues  MTH  1243.  Covers  multiple  integration,  line  integrals, 
and  exact  differentials;  various  foiTOS  of  Stoke 's  theorem;  and 
more  linear  algebra.  Prereq.  MTH  1243. 

MTH  1 245  Differential  Equotions  (Science)  1  4  QH 

Studies  ordinary  differential  equations  with  applications.  Focuses 
on  first-order  equations  and  systems  and  second-order  linear 
equations  studied  from  various  points  of  view:  existence  theory, 
analytic  solution  techniques,  and  numerical  methods.  Introduces 
Unear  algebra,  including  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors  to  study 
systems  of  equations.  Uses  computer  labs  for  visualization  and 
numerical  approximation.  Prereq.  MTH  1125  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1 246  Differential  Equations  (Science)  2  4  QH 

Studies  partial  differential  equations  with  applications.  Discusses 
mathematical  models,  boundary  and  initial  conditions,  Fourier 


series,  and  solutions  to  the  wave,  diffusion,  and  Laplace's  equa- 
tion. Computer  labs  are  used  for  visuahzation  and  numerical 
approximation.  Prereq.  MTH  1125  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1301  Linear  Algebra  1  4  OH 

Focuses  on  vectors  and  vector  spaces,  including  function  spaces, 
subspaces.  Examines  lengths,  angles,  scalar  products;  volumes, 
determinants;  linear  independence  and  dependence,  dimension, 
linear  and  affine  maps,  kernel  and  image.  Studies  algorithms:  row 
operations,  double  triangular  form,  inversion.  Introduces  linear 
maps.  Gives  particular  attention  to  characteristic  polynomials, 
eigenvalues,  and  eigenvectors  in  low  dimensions.  Prereq. 
MTH  1244  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1302  Linear  Algebra  2  4QH 

Focuses  on  detailed  study  of  linear  maps.  Studies  symmetric 
maps  and  quadratic  tonus,  isometries,  skew-symmetric  maps; 
decomposition  of  general  linear  maps  using  synmietric  maps  and 
isometries.  Covers  polynomials  evaluated  on  linear  maps,  gener- 
alized eigenspaces,  Jordan  form.  As  time  permits,  introduces 
computational  methods,  with  emphasis  both  on  geometry  under- 
lying algorithms  and  on  practical  advantages  and  limitations. 
Surveys  related  areas  in  mathematics  in  wluch  linear  ideas  play 
a  role.  Prereq.  MTH  1301. 

MTH  1311  Real  Analysis  1  4QH 

Provides  the  theory  and  technique  for  a  rigorous  treatment  of 
calculus.  Topics  vary  and  may  include  the  construction  of  the  real 
numbers,  continuity  and  convergence,  differentiation  and  integra- 
tion, and  proofs  of  selected  results  such  as  the  inverse  and  implicit 
function  theorems.  Emphasizes  careful  proofs  throughout. 
Prereq.  MTH  1 137  or  peimission  of  instructor. 

MTH  1312  Real  Analysis  2  4QH 

Continues  MTH  1311.  Focuses  on  calculus,  applying  the  concepts 
intiroduced  in  MTH  1311.  Prej-eq.  MTH  1311. 

MTH  1 321  Introduction  to  Groups  and  Their  Applications  4  QH 

Presents  examples  of  groups  (synm^etiy  groups,  permutation 
groups,  matrix  groups,  cyclic  groups)  and  tiieir  subgroups.  Studies 
finite  groups  and  orders  of  subgroups;  homomorphisms  and  noimal 
subgroups.  Also  considers  applications  to  some  of  the  following, 
depending  on  time  and  interest:  geometry,  number  theory,  crystal- 
lography, physics,  and  combinatorics. 

MTH  1 322  Topics  in  Rings,  Fields,  and  Number  Theory  4  QH 

Introduces  commutative  lings,  ideals,  integral  domeiins,  lields, 
and  Galois  theory.  Studies  extension  fields,  Gaussian  integers, 
and  other  topics  as  time  permits.  Prereq.  MTH  1321. 

MTH  1330  Number  Theory  4QH 

Introduces  the  elementary  methods  of  analytic  number  theory. 
Focuses  on  divisibility,  congruences,  aiithmetical  and  multiplica- 
tive functions,  quadratic  reciprocity,  and  equivalent  formulations 
of  the  prime  number  theorem.  Prereq.  MTH  1301  or  permission 
of  insti-uctor. 

MTH  1 337  Foundotions  of  Mathematics  1  4  QH 

Studies  the  following  topics  and  the  shifts  in  perspective  that 
their  development  brought  about:  disputes  over  the  basis  for  cal- 
culus, twentieth-century  discoveries  in  mathematical  logic,  and 
the  advent  of  the  computer.  (Core  Category  V) 
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MTH  1 338  Foundations  of  Mathematics  2  4  QH 

Includes  set  theory,  rules  for  set  formation,  the  axiom  of  choice 
and  its  role  in  mathematics,  transfinite  cardinal  and  ordinal  num- 
bers and  arithmetic,  and  axiomatizations  of  set  theory. 

MTH  1347  Applied  Analysis  4QH 

Demonstrates  the  application  of  mathematics  to  interesting  physi- 
cal and  biological  problems.  Examines  methods  chosen  from 
ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  calculus  of  variations, 
Laplace  transforms,  singular  perturbations,  special  functions, 
dimensional  analysis,  and  other  techniques  of  applied  mathematics. 
Prereq.  MTH  1246  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MTH  1 349  Numerical  Analysis  1  4  QH 

Presents  various  topics  including  roots  of  nonlinear  equations, 
systems  of  linear  equations,  interpolation,  curve-fitting,  and 
approximation  of  functions.  Emphasizes  understanding  issues 
such  as  how  good  a  numerical  solution  is  or  how  efficient  a 
method  is,  rather  than  theorem-proving  or  numerical  recipes. 

MTH  1 350  Numerical  Analysis  2  4  QH 

Analyzes  problems  in  differential  equations,  integration,  and  ordi- 
nary differential  equations.  (Does  not  require  prior  knowledge  of 
differential  equations;  MTH  1349  is  not  a  prerequisite.)  Emphasis 
is  similar  to  that  of  MTH  1349. 

MTH  1351  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  algebra  and  geometry  of  complex  numbers;  concepts 
of  Umit,  continuity,  and  derivative  in  the  complex  domain;  holo- 
morphic  functions,  series,  contour  integration;  and  applications. 
Prereq.  MTH  1243  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1 352  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  2  4  QH 

Continues  MTH  1351.  May  include  conformal  mapping,  analytic 
continuation,  Riemann  surfaces,  the  Laplace  transform  and 
inverse  transform,  elliptic  functions,  and  appUcations.  Prereq. 
MTH  1351. 

MTH  1 360  Seminar  in  Applied  Mathematics  4  QH 

Offers  students  of  mathematics  the  experience  of  utilizing  their 
skills  to  study  problems  that  arise  in  industry  and  other  "real- 
world"  settings.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  build 
on  exciting  industrial  experiences  that  they  may  have  had 
through  co-op  or  other  employment.  Arts  and  Sciences  eoeperien- 
tial  education  requirement. 

MTH  1367  Geometry  4QH 

Studies  classical  Euclidean  geometry  and  symmetry  groups  of 
geometric  figures  by  an  analytic  approach.  Teaches  how  to  for- 
mulate mathematical  propositions  precisely  and  how  to  construct 
and  understand  mathematical  proofs.  Provides  a  Une  between 
classical  and  modem  geometry  with  the  aim  of  preparing  students 
for  further  study  in  group  theory  and  differential  geometry. 
Prereq.  Basic  linear  algebra  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MTH  1 370  Recent  Ideas  in  Geometry  4  QH 

Covers  a  selection  of  recently  created  concepts  from  geometrical 
fields  of  study.  Topics  may  include  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  non- 
EucUdean  geometries,  the  classification  of  isolmeties  in  the 
plane,  the  theory  of  regular  polytopes  in  higher  dimer\sions,  the 
study  of  tesselations  of  the  plane  and  Penrose  nonperiodic  tilings, 
the  topological  study  of  knots,  the  classification  of  surfaces,  com- 
putational algebraic  geometry,  and  examples  of  three-manifolds 


such  as  the  three-sphere  and  the  Poincare  dodecahedral  space. 
Prereq.  MTH  1367  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MTH  1 384  Probability  for  Engineering  4  QH 

Discusses  sample  spaces;  axioms  of  probability;  random  variables 
and  their  distributions;  expectation,  moments,  and  characteristic 
function;  bivariate  distributions;  jointly  Gaussian  random  variables; 
stochastic  processes,  including  autocorrelation  function  and 
power  spectral  density;  and  estimation  of  the  mean  and  auto- 
correlation function  in  the  presence  of  noise.  Prereq.  MTH  1223 
and  MTH  1225  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1387  Probability  1  4QH 

Focuses  on  probabihty  functions  for  finite  and  infinite  spaces; 
conditional  probability  and  independence;  discrete  and  continuous 
probability  distributions  for  one  or  more  random  variables; 
expectation;  moments;  binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distribu- 
tions; Law  of  Large  Numbers;  and  central  Umit  theorem.  Prereq. 
MTH  1223  or  MTH  1244. 

MTH  1388  Probability  2  4QH 

Studies  selected  topics,  including  introduction  to  stochastic 
processes,  with  emphasis  on  Markov  chains  or  remdom  walk. 
Prereq.  MTH  1384  or  MTH  1387. 

MTH  1 390  Mathematical  Stotistics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  estimation  of  parameters,  confidence  intervals, 
hypothesis  testing,  regression,  sampling  distributions.  Piweq. 
MTH  1384  or  MTH  1387. 

MTH  1714,  MTH  1723,  MTH  1724,  MTH  1725,  MTH  1726,  4  QH  each 

MTH  1733,  MTH  1734,  MTH  1735,  MTH  1740,  MTH  1741, 
MTH  1742,  Honors  Program 

Special  sections  for  honors  students  of  courses  MTH  1114,  MTH 
1123,  MTH  1124,  MTH  1125,  MTH  1223,  MTH  1133,  MTH  1134, 
MTH  1135,  MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  and  MTH  1142,  respectively. 


MTH  1 763  Introduction  to  Computers  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  MTH  1 163. 


IQH 


4QH 


MTH  1801,  MTH  1802,  MTH  1803,  MTH  1804,  MTH  1805, 
MTH  1806,  MTH  1807,  MTH  1808  Directed  Study 

Gives  highly  motivated  students  the  opportimity  to  explore 
mathematical  situations  and  theories  in  depth.  Can  be  used  as 
an  opportunity  to  examine  familiar  material  in  fresh  ways  or  to 
explore  new  material  not  offered  in  formal  courses.  Provides 
students  strong  in  mathematics  and  the  related  sciences  a  chance 
to  develop  the  art  and  skill  needed  to  work  independently  and 
creatively  in  mathematics.  Prereq.  Permission  of  insti-uctor. 
Students  strong  in  mathematics  are  permitted  to  enroll  in 
graduate  mathematics  courses. 

MTH  1 809  Directed  Study:  Problem  Solving  4  QH 

Emphasizes  mathematical  problem-solving  techniques  irom  a 
range  of  areas,  including  but  not  limited  to  integration,  differentia- 
tion, number  theory,  group  theory,  field  theoiy,  combinatorics,  lin- 
ear algebra,  differential  equations,  and  mathematical  modeling. 
The  mathematical  model  aspect  constitutes  one  third  to  one  half  of 
the  course.  Analyzes  specific  realworld  models  in  complete  detail, 
including  running  and  analyzing  computer  simulations.  Required 
students  to  make  a  number  of  presentations  to  the  class  demon- 
strating specific  techniques.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 
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MTH  1810  Directed  Study  1  QH 

Same  description  as  MTH  1801  to  MTH  1808.  Offered  for  less 
intensive  projects.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MTH  1811  Directed  Study  2QH 

Same  description  as  MTH  1801  to  MTH  1808.  Offered  for  less 
intensive  projects.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


MTH  1825,  MTH  1826,  MTH  1827,  MTH  1828 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


Modern  Languages 


Prerequisites  listed  for  modem  languages  are  based  on  current 
course  numbers  at  Northeastern.  If  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Modem  Languages  and  the  dean's  office,  equivalent  course  worl« 
acquiied  elsewhere  may  be  considered  acceptable  to  satisfy  these 
prerequisites.  The  following  courses  are  offered  in  English,  and  no 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  required  to  take  them:  LNF 
1510,  LNF  1511,  LNF  1512,  LNF  1513,  LNI 1510,  LNI 1511,  LNI 1512, 
LNR  1500,  LNR  1510,  LNR  1511,  LNS  1500,  LNS  1501,  and  LNS 
1510.  Locate  these  courses  under  the  appropriate  heading  for 
course  descriptions.  Language  mjuors  interested  in  obtaining  m^or 
credit  for  any  of  these  courses  should  consult  their  instructor. 

Cinema 

The  following  cinema  courses  are  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Modem  Languages.  For  more  information  on  the  cinema  studies 
minor  and  a  listing  of  all  cinema  studies  courses  see  page  32. 
These  courses  are  conducted  in  English  and  no  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  is  required  to  take  them.  Locate  these  courses 
imder  the  appropriate  heading  for  coiuse  descriptions.  Language 
meyors  interested  in  obtaining  m^or  credit  for  any  of  these  courses 
should  consult  their  instructor. 

LNF  1 521  French  Film  and  Culture 

LNF  1550  Introductory  Film  Analysis 

LNF  1551  Film  Theory 

LNF  1 560  Film  and  Psychoanalysis 

LNG  1 554  Modern  Germon  Film  and  Literature 

LNS  1 550  Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish  Film 


Linguisti 


ics 

The  following  linguistics  courses  are  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Modem  Languages.  For  more  information  on  the  linguistics 
m^or  or  minor  and  a  Usting  of  all  linguistics  courses  see  page  57. 
These  courses  are  conducted  in  English  and  no  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  is  required  to  take  them.  Locate  these  courses 
under  the  appropriate  heading  for  course  descriptions.  Language 
m^ors  interested  in  obtaining  msyor  credit  for  any  of  these  courses 
should  consult  their  instructor. 

INF  1250  History  of  the  French  Language 

LNL1235  Applied  Linguistics 

LNL 1260  Introduction  to  Romance  Linguistics 

LNS  1 250  History  of  the  Spanish  Language 


Literature  and  Culture  (taught  in  English) 

The  following  courses  are  conducted  in  English  and  no  know- 
ledge of  a  foreign  language  is  required  to  take  them.  Locate  these 
courses  under  the  appropriate  heading  for  course  descriptions. 
Language  m^ors  interested  in  obtaining  m^or  credit  for  any  of 
these  courses  should  consult  their  instructor. 


Modern  Philosophical  French  Literature  in  Translation 

Introduction  to  Literature 

The  Works  of  Dante  in  Translation  1 

The  Works  of  Dante  in  Translation  2 

Italian  Seminor:  Pirandello 

Backgrounds  in  Russian  Culture 

The  Works  of  Alexander  Pushkin  in  Translation 

Russian  Literature  in  Translation 

Backgrounds  in  Hispanic  Culture 

Backgrounds  of  Latin  American  Culture 

Cervantes  and  His  Times 

Saints  and  Sinners:  The  Vision  of  Women  in  the  Middle  Ages 

and  the  Renaissance 

Introduction  to  Caribbean  Literature 

The  Don  Juan  Figure  in  Literature 


LNF 1510 
LNF 1512 
LNI 1510 
LNI 1511 
LNI 1512 
LNR  1500 
LNR  1510 
LNR  1511 
LNS  1500 
LNS 1501 
LNS 1506 
LNS  ISIO 

LNS  1511 
LNS  1512 

Chinese 

LNC  1 1 01  Elementary  Chinese  1  4  QH 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  features  of  spoken  and  writ- 
ten Mandarin  Chinese.  Stresses  grammar,  oral  performance,  and 
simple  characters.  Students  who  wish  to  speak  another  dialect  of 
Chinese  should  consult  instructor  for  proper  placement. 

LNC  1 1 02  Elementary  Chinese  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNC  1101.  Studies  grammar  and  spoken  and  written 
forms  of  the  language.  Prereq.  LNC  1101. 

LNC  1 1 03  Intermediate  Chinese  I  4  QH 

Continues  LNC  1102.  Covers  more  advanced  features  of  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  continued  study  of  characters.  Prereq.  LNC  1102. 

LNC  1 1 04  Intermediate  Chinese  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNC  1103.  Offers  more  advanced  work  in  grammar, 
conversation,  and  characters.  Prereq.  LNC  1103. 

LNC  1801  Directed  Study  in  Chinese  4  QH 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum;  may  also  enable  students  to  complete  major  or  minor 
requirements  in  certain  situations.  Will  not  be  given  in  areas  ade- 
quately covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority  given  to  language 
majors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

French 

LNF  1101  Elementary  French  1  4QH 

Designed  for  students  with  very  little  or  no  prior  knowledge  of 
Ftench,  this  course  provides  a  lively  introduction  to  basic  oral 
expression,  listening  comprehension,  and  elementary  reading  and 
writing.  The  audioUngual  approach,  using  practical  vocabulary 
drawn  from  realistic  situations,  aims  at  good  pronunciation  and 
ease  in  response.  Each  lesson  incorporates  helpful  information 
about  daily  life  in  France  and  the  varied  cultures  within  the  world 
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of  French  speakers.  Laboratory  practice  complements  classwork, 
enables  students  to  work  aloud  at  their  own  speed,  reinforces 
their  acquisition  of  essential  structures,  and  acquaints  them  with 
a  vast  Ubrary  of  audiovisual  resources. 

INF  1102  Elementary  French  2  4QH 

Continues  beginners'  exposure  to  the  "four  skills" — oral  com- 
prehension, speaking,  reading,  and  writing  French — so  that  the 
linguistic  tools  needed  to  understand  and  function  in  foreign 
contexts — at  home,  abroad,  and  in  the  world  of  Uteratiu-e  and 
film — may  be  acquired.  Prereq.  LNF 1101. 

LNF 1 1 03  Intermediate  French  1  4  QH 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  further  their  audiolingual  skills 
and  improve  their  reading  and  writing;  combines  a  review  and  con- 
tinued study  of  grammar  essentials  with  oral,  writing,  and  language 
lab  practice.  Varied  readings  include  journalistic,  cultural,  and 
modem  Uteraty  texts.  Conducted  primarily  in  French  so  that  stu- 
dents may  exercise  their  new  skills.  Prereq.  LNF  1102  or  equivalent. 

INF  1 1 04  Intermediate  French  2  4  QH 

Uses  the  fundamentals  of  French  to  promote  effective  self- 
expression  through  speaking  and  writing  and  to  explore  the 
idiomatic  aspects  of  the  language.  Through  progressive  class  dis- 
cussions and  oral  and  written  commentaries,  students  analyze  a 
contemporary  French  novel  or  a  French  cultural  reader,  screen- 
play, or  collection  of  short  stories.  The  course  strives,  flrst,  to 
help  students  read  and  comprehend  modem  French  writing  wath 
confidence,  and  to  be  able  to  talk  and  write  about  it  in  good 
French;  and  second,  to  provide  preparation  for  advainced  courses. 
Prereq.  LNF  1103. 

LNF  1 1 07  Reading  French  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  4  QH 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  develop  their  reading  skills, 
without  regard  to  other  aspects  of  the  language  such  as  speaking 
and  writing.  Stresses  the  grammar  necessary  for  reading,  together 
with  vocabulary  building.  Uses  scientific  and  nonscientific  texts. 
May  help  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  who  need  to  pass 
a  reading  examination  to  fulfill  specific  degree  requirements.  Not 
a  substitute  for  LNF  11 03  or  LNF  11 04. 

LNF  1 1 1 1  Elementary  French  for  Business  4  QH 

Similar  to  LNF  1101,  but  has  added  features  relevant  to  business 
students,  such  as  specialized  vocabulary  related  to  the  business 
world  and  an  immediate  introduction  to  French  business  texts. 
LNF  1102  may  be  taken  as  a  sequel  to  LNF  1111. 

LNF  1 1 40  Intensive  Intermediate  French  8  QH 

Continues  study  of  French  to  further  audio-lingual  skills  and 
improves  reading  and  vmting.  Seeks  to  prepare  students  for 
advanced  French  courses.  Prereq.  LNF  1102. 

LNF  1201  Intensive  Reviews  of  French  4  QH 

Reviews  the  principal  structures  of  French  in  order  to  equip 
students  with  the  knowledge  that  they  wiU  need  to  participate 
in  advanced  courses.  Stresses  vocabulary  expansion,  grammar 
review  and  drills,  comprehension,  and  reading  and  speaking 
skills.  Required  of  all  French  majors,  it  serves  as  prerequisite  for 
all  other  French  courses  at  the  1200  level.  Conducted  largely  in 
French.  Non-majors  are  invited  as  well,  as  this  course  is  an  excel- 
lent way  to  review  previous  French  study. 

LNF  1 202  Advanced  French  Proficiency  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  students'  particular  grammar  needs  as  well  as  the 
nuances  of  the  language.  Designed  for  qualified  students  who  wish 


to  work  on  improving  their  proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing 
French  through  oral  reports,  class  discussions,  compositions,  and 
an  advanced  review  of  fundamentals.  Varied  readings  in  a  range  of 
styles — popular  to  Uterary — ^provide  insight  into  French  Ufe  and 
culture.  Conducted  in  French.  Prereq.  LNF  1201  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 203  Advanced  French  Proficiency  2  4  QH 

Emphasizes  further  vocabulary  building  and  mastery  of  fine  points 
of  grammar  through  written  composition,  prepared  oral  reports, 
and  reading  and  discussion  of  articles  from  current  periodicals. 
Gives  special  attention  to  the  latest  trends  in  spoken  and  written 
French  and  the  study  of  idioms.  Prereq.  LNF  1202  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 204  Advanced  French  Proficiency  3  4  QH 

Continues  LNF  1203.  Each  student  is  expected  to  pursue  one 
m^or  project  throughout  the  course,  to  be  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter — such  as  planning  and  writing  an  original  French 
magazine  with  one  article  to  be  submitted  each  week  of  the  term. 
Prereq.  LNF  1203  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 225  Introduction  to  the  French-Speaking  World  4  QH 

Offers  a  cultural  introduction  to  the  French-speaking  world 
through  the  study  of  various  reading  selections  in  the  textbook 
Le  Monde  Frangais.  Stresses  vocabulary  building  and  proper 
usage  of  a  wide  variety  of  grammatical  forms;  also  examines  the 
traditional  backgrounds  and  aspects,  as  well  as  the  contemporary 
and  "pop"  aspects,  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  world's  French 
speakers.  Focuses  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  on  France.  Prereq. 
LNF  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 231  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  1  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  French  poetry,  theatre  (both  comedy 
and  tragedy),  novels,  and  autobiographies  through  the  study  of 
key  works  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  through  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment.  Includes  such  writers  as  ViUon,  Moliere, 
Racine,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau.  Conducted  largely  in  French. 
Designed  to  foster  a  critical  approach  to  reading,  improve  read- 
ing, speaking,  and  writing  skills;  and  help  students  apply  these 
new  skills  to  a  greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of  major 
French  contributions  to  Western  and  Francophone  culture. 
Encourages  group  discussions  in  an  effort  to  bring  out  the  rela- 
tion between  the  texts  and  contemporary  issues.  (Core  Category 
n)  Prereq.  LNF  1201  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 232  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNF  1231,  which  is  not  a  prerequisite.  Presents  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  works  of  literatme  from 
the  Romantic  Age  to  the  present.  Readings  may  include  an  "exis- 
tential" play  by  Musset,  poetry  by  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine,  and 
fiction  by  Flaubert,  Camus,  and  Robbe-Grillet.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  methodology,  see  LNF  1231.  (Core  Category  U)  Prereq. 
LNF  1201  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 2S0/LIN  1 245  History  of  the  French  Language  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  and  emergence  of  the  French  language 
from  its  earliest  literary  manifestations.  Offers  the  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  language's  earlier  stages.  Emphasizes 
developing  a  working  knowledge  of  medieval  French,  hicludes  the 
relationship  of  Old  French  to  Latin,  stmctural  characteristics  of 
Old  French,  and  the  impact  of  historical  events  on  language. 
Compares  different  stages  of  French,  Conducted  in  English.  P)-ereq. 
Reading  knowledge  of  French  orpennission  of  r)i.stmctor. 
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LNF 1305  French  literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  4  QH 

Presents  a  study  of  the  nondramatic  literature  of  seventeenth- 
century  France  from  the  baroque  through  the  classical  periods. 
Covers  a  rich  and  diverse  body  of  writing  encompassing  philoso- 
phy, poetry,  the  table,  the  novel,  and  epistolary  writing.  Among 
the  authors  treated  are  Descjutes,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  and  Mme.  de  La  Fayette. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prereq.  LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

INF  1 306  French  Theatre  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  4  QH 

Studies  the  dramatic  literature  of  seventeenth-centiuy  France, 
from  the  baroque  through  the  classical  periods.  Studies  tragedy  in 
the  works  of  Comeille  and  Racine;  comedy,  in  those  of  Moliere. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prereq.  LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1307  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  1  4  QH 

Studies  the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  known  as  the  Age  of 
Erdightenment.  It  was  an  age  of  challenge  to  established  authority 
in  all  areas  and  an  age  of  changing  ideas  and  ideals.  This  intellec- 
tual and  political  vitality  is  reflected  in  the  representative  works 
of  Marivaux,  Montesquieu,  Prevost,  and  Voltaire.  Class  work 
includes  discussions,  oral  and  written  reports.  Conducted  in 
French,  but  English  is  allowed.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prereq. 
LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 308  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  latter  half  of  the  century  when  we  begin  to  see 
both  the  achievements  brought  about  by  the  spirit  of  enlightenment 
and  the  awakening  of  the  romantic  sensibility,  in  such  authors  as 
Diderot,  Rousseau,  St.  Pierre,  Lacios,  and  Beaumarchais.  Class 
work  includes  discussions,  oral  and  written  reports.  Conducted  in 
French,  but  English  is  allowed.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prereq. 
LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 309  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  1  4  QH 

Treats  romanticism  as  a  msyor  cultural  phenomenon.  Examines 
romanticism  in  poetry  and  drama,  as  well  as  its  continuation  into 
the  realist  novel.  Readings  include  Victor  Hugo  in  poetry  and  the 
drama  and  Honore  de  Balzac  in  the  novel,  as  well  as  selections 
from  other  writers  who  represent  aspects  of  romanticism  and 
realism.  Conducted  in  French.  Offered  every  other  year.  Prereq. 
LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1310  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  2  4  QH 

Explores  the  reaction  against  romanticism:  aestheticism  and 
personal  modes  of  expression  in  contrast  to  the  style  of  the  early 
romantics.  Readings  include  a  novel  by  Gustave  Flaubert  and  the 
verse  of  Charles  Baudelaire  in  Les  Fleurs  du  Mad,  as  well  as  the 
poets  who  followed  in  his  footsteps.  Considers  Flaubert  and 
Baudelaire  as  precursors  of  modem  literature.  Conducted  in 
French.  Offered  every  other  year.  Prereq.  LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  131 1  French  Literature  of  the  Tvi/entieth  Century  1  4  QH 

Offers  a  study  of  the  major  movements  in  the  narrative  and 
dramatic  prose  writers  up  to  1950,  including  Proust,  A.  France, 
Colette,  AnouUh,  and  Camus.  Requirements  include  reading  a 
work  from  each  author,  discussing  it  in  class,  and  presenting  oral 
and  written  reports.  Conducted  in  French.  Offered  in  alternate 
yeafs.  Prereq.  LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 


LNF  1 3 1 2  French  Literoture  of  the  Twentieth  Century  2  4  OH 

Continues  the  study  of  the  20th  century  French  literature,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  literary  journal  from  Gide  to  J.  Green.  Require- 
ments include  reading  a  work  from  each  author,  discussing  it 
in  class,  and  presenting  oral  and  written  reports  in  French.  Con- 
ducted in  French.  Offered  every  other  year.  Prereq.  LNF  1232  or 
equivalent. 

LNF  1 3 1 S  French  Poetry,  Past  and  Present  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  a  survey  of  French  poetry  through  the 
ages,  focusing  on  representative  works  of  the  m^or  French 
poets.  Studies  poems  in  their  literary  and  historical  context, 
with  an  examination  of  various  aspects  of  French  versification. 
Conducted  in  French. 

LNF  1405  Topics  in  French  4QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  study  of  specific  structural  aspects  of  the 
French  language.  Subjects  wUl  vary  from  year  to  year.  Prereq. 
LNF  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1510  Modern  Philosophicol  French  Literature  in  Translotion  4  QH 

Studies  the  works  of  Camus  and  Sartre,  who  are  considered  the 
spokesmen  for  their  generation's  philosophical  concerns.  Develops 
a  working  knowledge  of  existentialism.  Conducted  in  English. 

LNF  1 5 1 2  Introduction  to  Literature  4  QH 

Uses  mjuor  representative  works  of  fiction  from  the  modem 
European  tradition  to  introduce  students  to  an  array  of  theoretical 
and  critical  perspectives  (cognitivism,  marxism,  formalism,  and 
identity  politics).  Msgor  authors  include  Dostoevsky,  Mann,  Kafka, 
Camus,  Duras,  and  Achebe.  Team  taught  in  English  by  members  of 
the  modem  language  department.  Serves  as  an  introduction  to  liter- 
ature for  language  m^ors,  who  can  get  credit  in  their  field  of  con- 
centration by  reading  some  of  the  works  in  the  original  language. 

LNF  1 521  French  Film  and  Culture  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  qualities  that  have  made 
French  film  one  of  the  great  national  cinemas.  Focuses  on  both 
form  and  content;  relates  outstanding  directors'  m^or  works  to 
the  French  culture  and  society  of  their  period.  Taught  in  English; 
may  be  taken  for  French  credit  if  assignments  are  completed  in 
French.  (Core  Category  FV) 

LNF  1 550  Introductory  Film  Analysis  4  QH 

Provides  a  basic  introduction  to  film  art  and  compares  and  con- 
trasts three  styles  of  filmmaking:  expressionism,  surrealism,  and 
realism  as  they  have  been  used  in  Hollywood  cinema  and  the 
European  art  cinema.  May  be  taken  for  French  or  Germem  credit 
with  permission  of  the  instractor. 

LNF  1551  Film  Theory  4QH 

Investigates  the  fundamental  issues  surrounding  the  nature  and 
possibUities  of  film  art.  Introduces  a  variety  of  theoretical 
approaches,  including  semiotics,  auteur  theory,  psychoanalysis, 
and  feminism.  Weekly  screenings  focus  on  two  or  three  topics: 
a  film  author  (such  as  Bufiuel,  Truffaut,  or  Welles),  a  well-defined 
film  movement  (such  as  neorealism,  the  New  Gemian  cinema, 
or  the  French  New  Wave),  or  films  about  fihivmaking  practice. 
Coursework  includes  reading  articles  and  writing  a  research 
paper  using  the  resources  (including  film  journals)  of  the  Media 
Center  of  Snell  Library.  (Core  Category  V) 
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LNF 1 560  Film  and  Psychoanalysis  4  QH 

Explores  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  the  psychoanalytic  inter- 
pretation of  film,  demonstrating  that  such  an  approach  offers  an 
additional  dimension  to  the  analysis  of  a  work  of  art.  Focuses 
on  elements  in  the  work  that  are  derivative  of  unconscious 
processes,  especially  fantasies,  dreams,  symbolism,  and  imagery. 
Discusses  material  in  the  works  studied  that  relates  to  neurotic 
conflicts,  character  structure  and  formation,  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, and  distortions  in  psychological  development.  Weekly  film 
screenings  wiU  be  accompanied  by  lectures  and  discussions;  each 
student  wiU  select  one  film  (placed  on  reserve  in  the  Media  Center 
of  SneU  Library)  for  individual  study  on  a  topic  of  his/her  choice. 

LNF  1 801,  LNF  1 802,  LNF  1 803,  LNF  1 804,  LNF  1 805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum;  may  also  enable  students  to  complete  msgor  or  minor 
requirements  in  certain  situations.  WUl  not  be  given  in  areas  ade- 
quately covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority  given  to  language 
mayors  and  to  juniors  and  seiviors. 

LNF  1820,  LNF  1821,  LNF  1822,  LNF  1823  4QHeach 

Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 

German 

LNG  1 1 01  Elementary  Germon  1  4  QH 

Examines  basic  grammatical  structure  of  German  through  practice 
in  listening  comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
Includes  classroom  and  language  lab  instruction.  No  previous 
study  of  German  necessary.  (Special  sections  of  this  course  are 
run  for  business  students.) 

LNG  1 1 02  Elementary  German  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNG  1101.  Emphasizes  knowledge  of  the  basic  gram- 
matical structure  of  German  and  flexibOity  in  the  four  language 
skUls.  (Special  sections  of  this  course  are  run  for  business 
students.)  Prereg.  LNG  1101  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 103  Intermediate  German  1  4  QH 

Offers  a  comprehensive  review  and  reinforcement  of  the  meyor 
aspects  of  German  grammar  and  usage;  continues  to  explore  the 
four  mtyor  skills  of  Ustening  comprehension,  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing;  introduces  the  student  to  the  reading  of  contempo- 
rary literary  texts,  including  a  full-length  play — Biedei'mann  und 
die  Brandstifter,  by  the  Swiss  playwright  Max  Frisch.  Prereq. 
LNG  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 1 04  Intermediate  German  2  4  QH 

Offers  an  opport\mity  to  increase  vocabulary  as  well  as  flexibility 
in  the  four  basic  language  skills.  Topics  include  grammar  review, 
continued  exposure  to  modem  literairy  texts.  One  full-length  play 
is  read — Der  Besuch  der  alten  Dame,  by  the  contemporary  Swiss 
dramatist  Friedrich  Durrermiatt.  Successful  completion  entitles 
the  student  to  choose  from  among  the  upper-level  course  offerings 
in  the  areas  of  German  literature  and/or  composition  and  conver- 
sation. Prereq.  LNG  1103  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 1 07  Reading  German  4  QH 

Offers  an  opportunity  to  develop  reading  skills,  disregarding  other 
aspects  of  the  language,  such  as  speaking  or  writing.  Stresses 
grammar  necessary  for  reading,  together  with  vocabulary  building; 
scientific  and  nonscientific  texts  are  read.  Provides  assistance  to 


students,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  who  need  to  pass  a  reading 
examination  to  fulfill  specific  degree  requirements. 

LNG  1 1 1 1  Business  German  1  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  written  German  in  business  adminis- 
tration usage  as  found  in  general-purpose  professional  texts. 
Develops  grammatical  knowledge  and  competence  in  reading 
comprehension,  translation,  and  phonetic  accuracy.  Considers  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  an  internationally  leading  eco- 
nomic power.  Discusses  weekly  readings  (in  English)  from  trade 
publications  on  aspects  of  the  German  business  world,  including 
foreign  and  U.S.  trade.  Assumes  no  prior  knowledge  of  German. 

LNG  1 140  intensive  Intermediate  German  8  QH 

Continues  study  of  German  to  further  audio-lingual  skills  and 
improves  reading  and  writing.  Seeks  to  prepsure  students  for 
advanced  German  courses.  Prereq.  LNG  1102. 

LNG  1201  German  Composition  and  Conversation  1  4  QH 

Strives  to  develop  facility  in  speaking  and  writing  German  and 
stresses  active  use  of  the  language.  Provides  an  opportunity  for 
practice  in  listening  comprehension  through  German  language 
films  or  tape-recorded  interviews  with  native  German  speakers; 
expansion  of  vocabulary  through  guided  group  discussions  on 
topics  of  general  interest;  and  development  of  language  sldlls  in 
£ireas  of  individual  interest  through  preparation  of  oral  reports  in 
German.  Includes  weekly  composition  assigrunents  and  grammar 
reviews  as  needed.  Language  lab.  Recommended  for  students 
preparing  for  co-op  in  Germany.  Prereq.  LNG  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1202  German  Composition  and  Conversation  2  4  QH 

Continues  German  LNG  1201  in  content  and  format  with  emphasis 
on  independent  communication  skUls.  Recommended  for  students 
preparing  for  co-op  in  Germany.  Prereq.  LNG  1201  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 231  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  m^or  trends  in  the  development  of  German  literature 
from  the  HUdebrandsUed  to  Martin  Luther.  Includes  reading  of 
selected  works  of  msyor  authors  of  the  twentieth  century  such  as 
Hauptmann,  Kafka,  Mann,  Brecht,  Durrerunatt,  and  Boll.  Works 
read  in  a  particular  term  will  be  based  partially  on  theatre  perfor- 
mances or  film  showings  planned  in  the  Boston  area.  Class  atten- 
dance of  these  performances  is  anticipated.  Recommended  as  an 
introductory  step  to  literature  courses  LNG  1307  and  above. 
Offered  every  other  year,  alternating  with  LNG  1232.  Prereq. 
LNG  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 232  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  2  4  QH 

Studies  short  fiction  from  Goethe  to  the  present.  Includes 
Goethe's  Die  Leiden  des  Jungen  Werthers,  ETA  Hoffman's  sto- 
ries of  fantasy  and  madness,  Thomas  Msmn's  Der  Tod  in  Venedig, 
and  Franz  Kafka's  Die  Venvandlung,  as  well  as  stories  by  Boll, 
Grass,  Christa  Wolff,  and  others.  Complements  readings  and  lec- 
tures in  German  with  musical  and  screen  adaptations  of  the 
works.  Recommended  as  an  introduction  to  literature  courses 
LNG  1307  and  above.  May  be  taken  before  LNG  1231.  Prereq. 
LNG  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 309  German  Literoture  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  4  QH 

Offers  background  and  general  survey  of  German  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  particular  attention  to  prose  and 
lyric  poetry.  Includes  poems  of  aU  the  important  romantic  poets, 
begirming  with  Holderlin,  Tieck,  Novalis,  and  extending  through 
Morike.  Discusses  NoveUen  by  Eichendorff,  Tieck,  Chamisso, 
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Klelst,  Fougue,  Keller,  Meyer,  and  Ludwig.  Lectures  (in  German) 
and  repoi-ts.  Prereq.  LNG  1232  or  equivalent 

ING  1 31 1  German  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  4  QH 

Considers  lyric  poetry  and  prose  works  of  important  German 
writers  of  the  twentieth  century,  including  Schiutzler,  Hauptmann, 
Mjum,  and  Kafka.  Lectures  (in  German)  and  reports.  Frereq. 
LNG  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 405  Topics  in  German  4  QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  study  of  specific  structural  aspects  of  the 
German  language.  Subjects  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Prereq. 
LNG  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 554  Modern  German  Film  and  Literature  4  QH 

Introduces  contemporary  issues  in  German  culture.  Studies  the 
importance  of  the  Faust  legend  as  a  striving  for  Unendlichkeit — 
going  beyond  normal  human  limitations — as  expressed  in  the  clas- 
sicism of  Goethe  and  the  expressionist  movement  in  art  and  film. 
Explores  the  balancing  of  Weimar  as  compared  to  Nazi  culture. 
Examines  the  multiple  pressures  and  complex  issues  of  the  post- 
war era  as  outgrovrths  of  these  earUer  periods.  Considers  m^or 
novels,  stories,  and  poems  by  BoU,  Grass,  Mann,  and  Brecht  as 
adapted  by  a  generation  of  new  German  filnunakers — Fassbtnder, 
Schlondorff,  Sanders-Brahms,  and  Wenders.  Conducted  in 
English;  may  be  taken  for  German  credit  by  special  arrangement. 
(Core  Category  W) 

LNG  1801,  LNG  1802,  LNG  1803,  LNG  1804,  LNG  1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum  and  may  also  serve  as  a  means  to  complete  m^or  or 
minor  requirements  in  certain  situations.  Directed  studies  will  not 
be  given  in  areas  adequately  covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority 
is  given  to  language  m^ors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

LNG  1820,  LNG  1821,  LNG  1822,  LNG  1823  4  QH  each 

Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 

Italian 

LN1 1101  Elementary  Italian  1  4QH 

Offers  the  beginner  who  wants  instruction  in  the  essentials  of 
Italian  grammar  and  opportunity  to  practice  speaking  and  reading 
the  language. 

LN1 11 02  Elementary  Italian  2  4QH 

Continues  study  of  grammar  and  basic  language  skills.  Practices 
advanced  conversation  and  reading.  Prer-eq.  LNI 1101  or 
equivalent. 

LN1 1 1 03  Intermediate  Italian  1  4  QH 

Reviews  grammar.  Offers  progressively  more  intensive  practice 
in  oral  and  vmtten  commimication.  Selects  readings  from  modem 
texts.  Prereq.  LNI  1102  or  equivalent. 

LN1 1 1 04  Intermediate  Italian  2  4  QH 

Reviews  grammatical  difficulties,  with  attention  given  to  current 
idiomatic  forms.- Greater  emphasis  on  self-expression.  Reading  of 
short  stories  or  a  modem  novel.  Prei-eq.  LNI  1103  or  equivalent. 


LNI  1201  Italian  Composition  and  Conversation  1  4  QH 

Aims  at  helping  students  strengthen  speaking  and  writing  ability 
thiough  an  analysis  of  the  language,  oral  and  written  reports,  and 
general  discussions  on  a  variety  of  topics.  For  students  who  have 
mastered  the  fundamentals  of  the  language.  There  will  be  no 
study  of  grammar  as  such.  Conducted  entirely  in  Italian.  Prereq. 
LNI  1104  or  equivalent. 

LN1 1 202  Italian  Composition  and  Conversation  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNI  1201.  Stresses  individual  work,  free  discussions, 
and  compositions.  Conducted  entirely  in  Italian.  Prereq. 
LNI  1201  or  equivalent. 

LN1 1 31 1  Italian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  1  4  QH 

Explores  some  of  the  novels,  plays,  and  poems  from  a  variety  of 
literary  trends  and  styles  that  evolved  between  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  World  War  II.  Studies  authors  such  as  Verga,  Pascoli, 
D'Annunzio,  Pirandello,  Deledda,  and  Svevo.  Oral  and  written 
reports.  Conducted  in  Italian,  but  students  may  use  English. 
Offered  in  altemate  years.  Prereq.  LNI  1232  or  equivalent. 

LN1 1 31 2  Italian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  2  4  QH 

Examines  the  postwar  period  to  the  present.  Considers  the 
many  important  authors  since  the  early  forties,  and  their  books 
reflecting  the  preoccupations,  moods,  and  aspirations  of  our 
changing  times.  Includes  writers  such  as  Moravia,  Silone,  Vittorini, 
Pavese,  Guareschi,  Buzzati,  Sciascia,  Ungaretti,  Montale,  and 
Quasimodo.  Requires  oral  and  written  reports.  Conducted  in 
Italian,  but  students  may  use  English.  Offered  in  altemate  years. 
Pi-ereq.  LNI  1232  or  equivalent. 

LN1 1 5 1 0  The  Works  of  Dante  in  Translation  1  4  QH 

Considers  briefly  the  cultural  background  and  various  literary 
schools  that  influenced  Dante.  His  life,  his  character,  and  minor 
works  are  discussed.  The  Vita  Nuova  and  the  first  cantica  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  the  "Inferno,"  are  read  and  analyzed  in  some 
detail.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  of  any  background  or 
m^or.  BUingual  texts  are  used  so  that  students  vrtth  a  background 
in  Italian  and  others,  may  refer  to  the  original  for  added  interest 
and  emichment.  Conducted  in  English.  (Core  Category  YS) 

LN1 1 5 1 1  The  Works  of  Dante  in  Translation  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNI  1510,  but  may  be  taken  separately.  Studies  in 
detail  the  other  two  parts  of  the  Divina,  Commedia,  "Purgatorio" 
and  "Paradiso."  Open  to  anyone.  Bilingual  texts  used.  Conducted 
in  English. 

LN1 1 5 1 2  Italian  Seminar:  Pirandello  4  QH 

Examines  the  originality  amd  art  of  Pirandello  by  a  close  study 
of  some  of  his  great  plays  and  short  stories.  Classwork  includes 
discussions  and  oral  and  written  reports.  Conducted  in  English. 

LN1 1801,  LN1 1802,  LN1 1803,  LN1 1804,  LN1 1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum  and  may  also  serve  as  a  means  to  complete  m^or  or 
minor  requirements  in  certain  situations.  Directed  studies  will  not 
be  given  in  areas  adequately  covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority 
is  given  to  language  majors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


LN1 1820,  LN1 1821,  LN1 1822,  LN1 1823 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 
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Linguistics 

LNL 1 220/LIN  1 220  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology  4  QH 

Explores  the  acoustic  and  articulatory  basis  of  phonology. 
Emphasizes  hands-on  experience  with  standard  areas  in  modem 
phonology,  including  phonetics,  phonetic  variation,  natural  classes 
of  sounds,  phoneme  alternations,  rule  systems,  and  prosodic 
phonology.  Introduces  msyor  contemporary  theories  including 
autosegmental  phonology  and  feature  geometry. 

LNL  1 23S/LIN  1 235  Applied  Linguistics  4  QH 

Explores  the  solution  of  language-based  re-world  problems. 
Solutions  to  these  problems  depend  on  information  not  only  from 
linguistics,  but  also  from  a  variety  of  other  disciplines  such  as 
anthropology,  sociology,  education,  ethnic  and  area  studies 
(including  literature),  and  public  administration.  Studies  the  rela- 
tionship of  linguistics  to  appUed  linguistics;  second  language 
acquisition;  second  and  foreign  language  teaching;  language  policy 
and  planning;  and  the  linguistic  aspects  of  multiculturalism. 

LNL  1 240/LIN  1 240  Bilinguolism  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  fact  that  half  of  the  world's  population  is  bilingual, 
that  is,  uses  two  or  more  languages  on  a  regular  basis.  Also 
explores  the  fact  that  bUingualism  remains  a  poorly  understood 
phenomenon  surrounded  by  a  number  of  ms^hs:  those  that  hold 
that  bUinguals  are  found  in  bilingual  countries  and  are  equally  flu- 
ent in  their  languages;  that  bilingual  children  suffer  from  cognitive 
impoverishment;  that  bilingual  education  hinders  the  assimilation 
of  minority  groups.  Reviews  all  aspects  of  bUingualism  (in  the 
world,  in  society,  in  the  ciiild,  and  in  the  adult).  Discusses  topics 
such  as  biculturalLsm  and  language  change. 

LNL  1 260/LIN  1 260  Introduction  to  Romance  Linguistics  4  QH 

Provides  a  general  linguistic  introduction  to  one  of  the  most 
important  language  families.  Discusses  the  structural  characteris- 
tics of  several  Romance  languages.  Includes  defining  a  language 
family,  how  and  why  languages  change,  and  the  relationship  of 
standard  and  nonstandard  linguistic  varieties.  Studies  contempo- 
rary theoretical  issues  in  Romance  linguistics  including  object 
pronoun  placement,  word  order,  creoUzation,  and  subject  pro- 
nouns use.  Conducted  in  English.  Prereq.  Reading  knowledge  of 
one  Romance  language  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Russian 

LNR  1 1 01  Elementary  Russian  1  4  QH 

Explores  the  essentials  of  grammar,  practice  in  pronunciation, 
progressive  acquisition  of  a  basic  vocabulary,  idiomatic 
expressions. 

LNR  1 1 02  Elementary  Russian  2  4  QH 

Continues  granmiar  study;  oral  and  written  exercises.  Prereq. 
LNR  1101. 

LNR  1 1 03  Intermediate  Russian  1  4  QH 

Offers  further  knowledge  of  Russian  through  oral  and  written  work; 
the  study  of  grammar,  and  reading  texts  of  moderate  difficulty. 
Pre7-eq.  LNR  1102. 


LNR  11 04  Intermediate  Russian  2 

Continues  LNR  1103.  Prereq.  LNR  1103. 


4QH 


audio-visual  media.  Conducted  in  Russian.  Prereq.  LNR  1104 

or  equivalent. 

LNR  1 202  Russian  Composition  and  Conversation  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNR  1201  with  an  increased  emphasis  on  speaking 
the  colloquial  Russian  idiom.  Conducted  in  Russian.  Prereq. 
LNR  1201  or  equivalent. 

LNR  1 205  Stylistics  and  Advanced  Grammar  Analysis  1  4  QH 

Designed  for  students  pursuing  a  major  or  minor  in  the  Russian 
language;  focuses  on  modem  usage  of  the  Russian  language 
through  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and  short  stories. 
Prereq.  LNR  1104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LNR  1 309  Russian  Short  Stories  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  4  QH 

Offers  detailed  analysis  of  selected  representative  short  stories 
read  in  Russian;  study  of  the  development  of  this  genre.  Prereq. 
LNR  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNR  1 3 1 5  Russian  Expository  Prose  4  QH 

Analyzes  lectures,  speeches,  essays,  and  critical  studies  by 
outstanding  Russian  scholars.  Prereq.  LNR  1104. 

LNR  1316  Russian  Folklore  4QH 

Explores  various  genres  of  Russian  folk  literature  in  Russian. 
Readings  are  supplemented  with  lecttu-es  and  tape  recordings. 
Prereq.  LNR  1104. 

LNR  1 500  Backgrounds  in  Russian  Culture  4  QH 

Designed  to  offer  the  student  a  view  of  Russian  culture  and  civi- 
lization; includes  guest  speakers,  films,  field  trips,  and  discussions. 
Conducted  in  English. 

LNR  1 5 1 0  The  Works  of  Alexander  Pushkin  in  English  Translation  4  QH 

Offers  a  survey  and  analysis  in  Enghsh  of  Pushkin's  artistic  prose, 
lyric  poetry,  correspondence,  friendships,  and  msyor  literary 
influences.  Conducted  in  Enghsh. 

LNR  1511  Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation  4  QH 

A  companion  to  LNR  1510;  provides  a  survey  and  analysis  in 
English  of  some  of  the  works  of  Tolstoi,  Dostoevski,  Chekhov, 
and  others.  Conducted  in  English. 

LNR  1 550  History  of  Soviet  Cinema  4  QH 

Surveys  the  emergence  and  development  of  the  film  industry  in 
the  USSR.  Examines  the  poUtical,  economic,  ideological,  and 
artistic  sources  of  Soviet  cinema  and  their  relationship  to  Russian 
culture  and  history.  Directors  considered  include  Eisenstein, 
Vertov,  Pudovkin,  Dovzhenko,  Kozintsev,  and  Kalatozov.  (Core 
Category  IV) 

LNR  1801,  LNR  1802,  LNR  1803,  LNR  1804,  LNR  1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Directed  studies  offer  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in 
the  regular  curriculum  and  may  also  serve  as  a  means  to  complete 
mEgor  or  minor  requirements  in  certain  situations.  Directed  studies 
will  not  be  given  in  areas  adequately  covered  by  existing  courses. 
Priority  is  given  to  language  m^ors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


LNR  1820,  LNR  1821,  LNR  1822,  LNR  1823 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


LNR  1201  Russian  Composition  and  Conversation  1  4  QH 

Offers  assistance  in  developing  skills  in  speaking  and  writing 
by  means  of  detailed  granmiar  review  and  extensive  use  of 
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Spanish 


LNS  1 1 0 1  Eletnentdry  Spanish  1  4  QH 

Presents  essentials  of  correct  usage  through  acquisition  of  basic 
skills  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  aural  comprehension. 

LNS  1 1 02  Elementary  Spanish  2  4  QH 

Continues  language  instruction  with  increasing  attention  to 
vocabulary  and  skills  relevant  to  persons  who  wish  to  become 
involved  with  the  Hispanic  world.  Prereq.  LNS  1101  or 
equivalent. 

LNS  1 1 03  Intermediate  Spanish  1  4  QH 

Includes  completion  of  basic  grammatical  usage;  reading  of  con- 
temporary Hispanic  plays;  and  oral  and  written  communication 
based  upon  assigned  readings.  Prereq.  LNS  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 1 04  Intermediate  Spanish  2  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  reading  of  current  topics,  conversation  practice 
utilizing  skUls  acquired  in  previous  coursework,  and  composition 
practice  based  upon  varied  assigned  topics.  Prereq.LNS  1103  or 
equivalent. 

LNS  1 105  Conversational  Spanish  1  4  QH 

Emphasizes  developing  the  ability  to  speak  and  comprehend 
Spanish.  Particularly  able  students  may  be  accepted  after  having 
completed  only  LNS  1103.  In  this  case,  LNS  1105  may  be  used  to 
satisfy  the  language  requirement.  Prereq.  LNS  1104  or  equiva- 
lent; open  to  nonmajors  only. 

LNS  1 1 06  Conversational  Spanish  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNS  1105,  with  further  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  oral  facility  in  Spanish.  Particularly  able  students  may  be 
accepted  after  having  completed  only  LNS  1104.  Prereq.  LNS  1105 
or  equivalent;  open  to  nonmajors  only. 

LNS  1 1 30  Intensive  Spanish  8  QH 

Encompasses  the  same  material  covered  in  LNS  1101  and 
LNS  1102.  Students  with  language-learning  ability  and  a  commit- 
ment to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  are  encouraged  to  take 
the  course.  Students  are  expected  to  assimilate  the  material  at 
an  accelerated  pace.  This  is  a  two-sequence  course;  students 
must  enroll  in  both  sequences.  Satisfactory  completion  of  this 
course  enables  the  student  to  take  LNS  1103. 

LNS  1 1 40  Intensive  Intermediate  Spanish  8  QH 

Continues  study  of  Spanish  to  further  audio-lingual  skills  and 
improves  reading  and  writing.  Seeks  to  prepare  students  for 
advanced  Spanish  courses.  Prereq.  LNS  1102. 

LNS  1201  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation  1  4  QH 

Offers  practice  in  writing  and  speaking  Spanish,  including  written 
and  oral  resumes,  prepared  speeches  and  themes,  and  impromptu 
speaking  and  writing.  Reviews  the  more  subtle  problems  of  grammar. 

LNS  1 202  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation  2  4  QH 

Offers  further  practice  in  oral  and  written  Spanish;  continues 
study  of  advanced  Spanish  grammsir.  Prereq.  LNS  1201  or 
equivalent. 

LNS  1 203  Advanced  Spanish  Proficiency  1  4  QH 

Covers  advanced  elements  of  Spanish  syntaix,  with  emphasis  upon 
achieving  superior  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  skills.  Designed 
for  those  preparing  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  as  well  as 
qualified  advanced  students.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


INS  1 204  Advanced  Spanish  Proficiency  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  aims  and  goals  of  LNS  1203.  Prereq.  LNS  1203  and 

permission  of  instructor. 

LNS  1 231  Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature  1  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  Spanish  literature  from  the  Middle 
Ages  (las  jarchas.  El  poema  del  Cid,  El  libro  de  buen  amor, 
La  Celestina)  through  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods  or 
Golden  Age  (Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  the  picaresque  novel,  the  mystics, 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon).  Conducted  in  Spanish.  (Core 
Category  11)  Prereq.  LNS  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 232  Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNS  1231.  Surveys  the  literature  of  eighteenth-, 
nineteenth-,  and  twentieth-centuiy  Spain.  Includes  the  literary 
movements  of  romanticism,  reaUsm,  and  the  generation  of  '98. 
Conducted  in  Spanish.  (Core  Category  11)  Prereq.  LNS  1104  or 
equivalent. 

LNS  1 250  History  of  the  Spanish  Language  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  and  emergence  of  the  Spanish  language. 
Offers  the  opportunity  to  become  farraUar  with  the  language's 
earlier  stages.  Emphasizes  developing  a  working  know-ledge  of 
medieval  Spanish.  Includes  the  relationship  of  old  Spanish  to  Latin, 
structural  characteristics  of  Old  Spanish,  and  the  impact  of  his- 
torical events  on  language.  Compares  different  stages  of  Spanish. 
Conducted  in  English;  however,  the  textbook  is  in  Spanish.  Pi-ereq. 
Reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LNS  1 301  Spanish  Medieval  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  the  origins  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  tenth  through 
the  fourteenth  centuries.  Included  among  the  texts  for  this  class 
are  excerpts  from  Hxe  jarchas;  the  Poema  deMio  Cid;  Berceo's 
saints'  lives;  the  histories  of  Alfonso  X;  El  Conde  Lucanor; 
El  Libro  de  Buen  Amor.  Also  examines  non-Uterary  texts  such  as 
wills  and  laws  for  their  historical  and  Uterary  relevance. 

LNS  1 306  Spanish  Golden  Age  Theatre  4  QH 

Examines  plays  by  the  outstanding  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Tirso  de  Molina, 
Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  others.  Conducted  in  Spanish.  Prereq. 
LNS  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1309  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  1  4  QH 

Covers  readings  in  the  prose,  poetry,  and  drama  of  the  romantic 
period,  including  selections  from  el  Duque  de  Rivas,  Lan-a, 
Espronceda,  Zorrilla,  and  Becquer.  Conducted  in  Spanish.  Prereq. 
LNS  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 3 1 0  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  2  4  QH 

Offers  a  study  of  some  of  the  major  novelists  of  the  second  half 
of  the  runeteenth  century,  such  as  J.  M.  de  Pereda,  Juan  Valera, 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  and  B.  Perez  Galdos.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 
Prereq.  LNS  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 31 1  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  1  4  QH 

Examines  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  Generation  of  '98: 
Unamuno,  VaUe-Inclan,  Pio  Baroja,  Benavente,  Azorin,  and  the 
Machado  brothers.  Pi-ereq.  LNS  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 3 1 2  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  prose  and  poetry  of  modem  writers,  such  as  Ortega 
y  Gasset,  Perez  de  Ayla,  Garcia  Lorca,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez, 
GironeUa,  and  Jose  Cela.  Prereq.  LNS  1232  or  equivaletit. 
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LNS  1 31 S  Latin  American  Literature  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Latin  American  literature  from  ttie  colonial  period  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  Students  read  a  variety  of  short  pieces 
from  an  anthology,  followed  by  a  full-length  work.  Authors  read 
include  Bemal  Diaz,  Sor  Juana,  Jorge  Isaacs  and  Jose  Hernandez. 
Prereq.  LNS  1204  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 3 1 6  latin  American  Literature  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Latin  American  literature  from  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  contemporary  period.  Students  read  a  variety  of  short 
pieces  from  an  anthology,  followed  by  a  full-length  work.  Authors 
read  include  Marti,  Borges,  CasteUanos  and  Vargas  Uosa.  Prereq. 
LNS  1204  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 400  Spanish  Seminar  4  QH 

Focuses  upon  a  narrowly  defined  theme  (that  is,  a  single  author, 
a  single  work,  or  a  single  theme),  which  students  are  asked  to 
explore  in  depth;  students  are  expected  to  present  a  final  paper 
based  upon  individual  research.  Designed  primarily  for  msyors 
who  have  progressed  to  the  upper-level  Uterature  courses  in 
Spanish.  However,  norunajors  who  show  exceptional  background 
may  be  admitted  with  the  instructor's  permission. 

LNS  1401  Seminar  in  Spanish  Literature  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  selected  group  of  Galdos's  novels  through  detailed 
discussion  and  analysis  of  the  novels  and  collateral  readings.  An 
upper-level  literature  course  designed  primarily  for  majors;  non- 
majors  who  show  exceptional  background  in  Spanish  may  be 
admitted.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

LNS  1402  Seminar  in  the  Contemporary  Spanish  Theatre  4  QH 

Examines  a  number  of  dramatists  committed  to  revealing  the  tragic 
social  and  existential  aspects  of  the  human  condition  in  contrast  to 
the  bourgeois  theatre  of  consumption  in  Spain.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  authors  such  as  Vallejo,  Sartre,  the  members  of  the  generacion 
7-ealista,  and  the  "underground"  playvmghts.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 
Class  participation  as  well  as  oral  and  written  projects  required. 
Alternates  yearly  with  LNS  1401.  Prereq.  LNS  1232  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

LNS  1405  Topics  in  Spanish  4QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  study  of  specific  structural  aspects  of  the 
Spanish  language.  Subjects  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Prereq. 
LNS  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 500  Backgrounds  of  Spanish  Culture  4  QH 

Examines  chronologically  the  forces  which  have  forged  Spanish 
culture  and  have  made  Spain  the  nation  it  is  today.  Traces  the 
development  of  Spain  from  the  prehistoric  caves  of  Altamira  to 
the  present.  Observes  past  and  present  concerns  such  as  divorce 
and  abortion  in  a  Catholic  country,  education,  the  role  of  women, 
linguistic  diversity,  separatism  and  terrorism,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Spain  into  the  European  Community.  Incorporates  history, 
sociology,  anthropology,  geography,  economics,  and  poUtics. 
Conducted  in  English.  (Core  Category  IV) 

LNS  1 501  Backgrounds  of  Latin  American  Culture  4  QH 

Infroduces  students  to  Latin  American  culture  through  the  study 
of  a  broad  array  of  literary  and  critical  writings  by  Latin  American 
authors  and  selected  films  from  Latin  America.  Authors  read 
include  Sor  Juana,  Garcia  Marquez,  and  Jorge  Amado.  Conducted 
in  English.  (Core  Category  IV) 


LNS  1 506  Cervantes  and  His  Times  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha,  Cervantes' 
m^or  work  as  well  as  Spain's  greatest  masterpiece  and  its 
supreme  gift  to  Western  culture.  Studies  Cervantes'  minor  works, 
The  Exemplary  Novels  and  Interludes.  Examines  literary,  socio- 
logical, philosophical,  and  historical  matters:  the  development  of 
the  novel,  geru'e  and  narratology,  role  playing  and  representation, 
Spain's  triumphs  and  defeats.  Deals  wdth  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
and  censorship  and  themes  such  as  madness,  truth  and  lying, 
and  appearance  and  reality.  Conducted  in  English.  (Core 
Category  HI) 

LNS  1 5 1 0  Saints  and  Sinners:  The  Vision  of  Women  in  4  QH 

the  iWiddle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance 

Examines  the  attainment  of  and  the  atonement  for  love  and  society's 
changing  attitude  toward  women  as  reflected  in  the  literature  of 
the  times.  Covers  selected  fabliaux,  short  stories,  poems,  and 
plays  from  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  Ruiz,  Rojas,  MachiaveUi,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon,  Quevedo,  Racine,  Middleton,  as  well  as  women 
writers.  Reference  is  made  to  historical  and  sociological  materials. 
Conducted  in  English.  All  required  readings  are  in  franslation. 

LNS  1 51 1  Introduction  to  Caribhean  Literature  4  QH 

Provides  a  comparative  tnfroduction  to  the  modem  literary  tradi- 
tions of  the  Spanish-,  English-,  and  FVench-speaking  Caribbean. 
Includes  authors  such  as  Carpentier  (Cuba),  Naipaul  (Trinidad), 
Zobel  (Martiiuque),  and  Cardenal  (Nicaragua). 

LNS  1 5 1 2  The  Don  Juan  Figure  in  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  the  emergence  and  development  of  the  Don  Juan  figure 
in  Western  literature.  Analyzes  the  character  of  Don  Juan,  begin- 
ning with  his  first  appearance  in  the  theater  of  seventeenth-century 
Spain,  and  foUowong  his  development  well  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Strives  to  develop  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
character  of  Don  Juan  through  the  centuries,  and  to  analyze  the 
similarities  and  the  differences  that  may  be  seen  in  the  character 
from  one  cultural  milieu  to  another.  Conducted  in  English;  non- 
English  works  read  in  translation.  (Core  Category  III) 

LNS  1 550  Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish  Film  4  QH 

Introduces  the  Spanish  film  and  provides  an  understanding  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  (1936-1939).  Uses  a  semiotic  approach;  studies 
images  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  in  photographs  and  posters  to 
show  how  fictional  and  historical  texts  are  transferred  to  the 
screen.  Examines  both  documentaries  and  award-winning  feature 
films  by  prominent  Spanish  directors.  Demonstrates  how  the 
realism  of  the  Spanish  cinema  is  combined  with  surrealist 
imagery  and  metaphor  to  create  a  distinctive  visual  style. 
(Core  Category  HI) 

LNS  1801,  LNS  1802,  LNS  1803,  LNS  1804,  INS  1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum;  may  also  enable  students  to  complete  major  or  minor 
requirements  in  certain  situations.  WiU  not  be  given  in  areas  ade- 
quately covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority  given  to  language 
majors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


LNS  1820,  LNS  1821,  LNS  1822,  LNS  1823 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 
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MUS  1 1 00  Introduction  to  Musk  4  OH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  selected  works  of  our  Western  musical 
heritage,  from  earliest  to  contemporary  styles.  Consists  primarily 
of  a  survey  and  listening  format,  with  emphasis  on  styles,  basic 
theory,  forms,  and  the  historical,  social,  and  artistic  periods  that 
these  works  represent.  (Core  Category  II) 

MUS  1101  Music:  A  Listening  Experience  4  QH 

Offers  a  computer-based  "how  to  listen  to  classical  music"  course 
that  assimies  no  previous  musical  knowledge.  Studies  masterworks 
of  Western  music  but  develops  listening  skills  that  are  globally 
applicable.  Students  proceed  at  theu'  own  pace  under  the  guidance 
and  supemsion  of  the  instructor.  All  listening  is  done  at  a  computer 
in  the  Media  Center  in  room  200  Snell  Library.  (Core  Category  11) 

MUS  1 103  Music  as  a  Social  Expression  4  QH 

Examines  the  processes  of  music-making  and  the  perceptions  of 
music's  functions  in  our  culture.  Considers  how  music  is  made, 
what  music  means,  what  kind  of  music  is  made,  and  what  music 
is  made  to  be  meaningful.  Identifies  styles  and  gerures  of  music 
and  examines  them  within  an  ever-shifting  context  of  aesthetics, 
social  history,  and  cultural  change.  (Core  Category  HI) 

MUS  1 1 04/AFR  1 1 53  Survey  of  African-American  Musics  4  QH 

Explores  the  various  musical  traditions  of  African-Americans, 
with  a  specific  focus  on  the  United  States.  Examines  the  impact 
of  African,  European,  and  Native  American  traditions  on  African- 
American  music  as  well  as  the  role  of  music  as  an  expression  of 
African-American  aesthetics,  traditions,  and  Ufe.  Considers  histor- 
ical and  contemporary  forms  of  African-American  musics,  with 
selected  video  presentations  of  musical  styles. 

MUS  1105  Music  of  the  U.S.A.  4QH 

Examines  American  music  firom  the  time  of  Puritan  psalm  singing 
to  the  present.  Covers  a  wide  variety  of  music,  including  concert 
music,  traditional  folk  music,  jazz,  and  contemporary  styles. 
(Core  Category  V) 

MUS  1 1 06  Women,  Gender,  and  Music  4  QH 

Examines  the  multi-faceted  role  of  women  in  music  from  the 
Renaissance  through  to  the  present.  Discusses  the  fact  that  for 
centuries  women  have  been  active  and  influential  patrons, 
composers,  teachers,  conductors,  and  performers  in  Europe  and 
America.  Examines  their  contributions  to  classical  and  popular 
music  and  to  jazz,  with  emphasis  on  such  widely  varjdng  figures 
as  Ehzabeth  Jacquet  de  la  Guerre,  Fanny  Mendelssohn  Hensel, 
Clara  Schimtarm,  Amy  Beach,  Germaine  TaiUeferre,  BQUe 
Holiday,  Carla  Bley,  Ruth  Crawford  Seeger,  Pauline  OUveros, 
Sarali  Caldwell,  Antonia  Brico,  and  Nadia  Boulanger.  (Core 
Category  VI) 

MUS  1107  Principles  of  Music  Literature  4  OH 

Examines  the  evolution  of  each  major  structural  element  of 
music  through  a  historical  perspective.  Also,  attempts  to  link 
larger  categories  of  music  such  as  classical,  popular,  and  non- 
Western  by  examining  their  common  elements.  Required  of  all 
music  majors.  Prereq.  Pennission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 1 09  Introduction  to  Art,  Drama,  and  Music  4  QH 

Offers  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  music  and  other  arts 
including  painting,  film,  and  theater.  Examines  works  of  art  from 


various  periods  in  the  context  of  the  cultures  that  produced  them. 
Supplements  regular  classes  with  visits  to  art  museums  or  atten- 
deince  at  concerts  and  theatrical  performances.  (Core  Category  II) 

MUS  1 1 1 0  Music  in  Popular  Culture  4  QH 

Deals  with  the  nature  of  music  composed  for  the  mass  market. 
Discusses  techniques  of  recording  and  merchandising  music  and 
selected  songs  analyzes  for  their  musical  content.  Traces  the  evo- 
lution of  various  styles,  including  ragtime,  jazz,  blues,  rock,  and 
music  for  the  media. 

MUS  nil  Rock  Music  4QH 

Examines  the  development  of  rock'n'roll  and  its  relationship  to 
blues,  rhythm  and  blues,  country,  folk,  and  other  styles  of  music. 
Considers  themes  such  as  the  role  of  rock  as  youth  music,  the 
reflections  of  social  realities  in  rock  songs,  the  relationship  of 
rock  to  the  recording  industry  and  the  mass  media,  Jind  the 
changing  styles  of  rock.  Emphasizes  listening  skills. 

MUS  1112/AFR  1451  Jazz  4QH 

Examines  the  evolution  of  the  creative  improvisational  musical 
styles  commonly  called  jazz  from  its  African-American  roots  to  its 
status  as  one  of  America's  classical  musics  and  an  internationally 
valued  art  form.  Explores  the  contributions  of  African  and 
European  musical  traditions  and  African-American  spirituals, 
work  songs,  and  blues.  Examines  major  contributors  and  stylistic 
development  and  change  through  selected  audio  and  audio-visual 
presentations.  Also  considers  the  socio-cultural  dynamics  that 
have  affected  musical  evolution  and  acceptance. 

MUS  1 1 20  Topics  In  Music  History  4  QH 

Provides  a  chronological  view  of  Western  music,  while  examining 
the  role  of  music  in  society  and  exploring  the  contributions  of 
influential  composers.  Discusses  representative  works  from  each 
period,  including  music  by  composers  such  as  Machaut,  Josquin, 
Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
Mahler,  and  Stravinsky.  (Core  Category  HI)  Prereq.  MUS  1201. 

MUS  1121  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  European  music  from  the  sixth  through 
the  sixteenth  centuries.  Covers  a  wide  variety  of  music,  ranging 
from  the  serene  elegance  of  sacred  Gregorian  chant  and  the  plain- 
tive love  songs  of  the  medieval  troubadours  to  the  lively  dances 
and  humanistic  vocal  music  of  the  Renaissance.  Examines  repre- 
sentative works  by  composers  such  as  Machaut,  Landini,  Josquin, 
Palestrina,  and  Dowland. 

MUS  1 1 22  Music  of  the  Baroque  Era  4  QH 

Focuses  on  music  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries 
in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England.  Discusses  the  emergence  of 
important  new  genres  (such  as  opera,  sonata,  and  concerto)  and 
examines  representative  works  of  mjuor  composers  (such  as  Bach, 
Handel,  Corelli,  Vivaldi,  Rameau,  and  Purcell). 

MUS  1 1 23  Music  of  the  Classical  Era  4  QH 

Focuses  on  crucial  developments  in  musical  styles  and  forms  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century  and  on  emerging  genres,  such  as  the 
symphony,  the  concerto,  and  the  string  quartet.  Emphasizes  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  the  early 
works  of  Beethoven 

MUS  1 1 24  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era  4  QH 

Focuses  on  romantic  realism  and  idealism  as  expressed  in 
the  music  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Emphasizes  historical, 
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nationalistic,  and  literary  influences.  Includes  composers  such 
as  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Verdi,  Wagner, 
Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Mahler.  (Core  Category  V) 

MUS  11 25  Twentieth-Century  Musk  4  QH 

Focuses  on  developments  in  music  from  1900  to  the  present. 
Examines  a  broad  range  of  musical  styles,  including  expressionism, 
neo-classicism,  and  other  majoi  trends  in  music  of  the  twentieth 
century.  (Core  Category  V) 

MUS  1 1 26  New  Directions  in  Music  4  QH 

Recognizes  that  music  from  1950  to  the  present  has  changed 
more  radically  than  during  any  other  era  in  lustory.  Examines 
new  elements  in  classical  and  popular  music  and  focuses  on  the 
relationship  between  the  two  styles. 

MUS  11 30  The  Symphony  4QH 

Studies  the  symphony  as  a  major  genre  in  the  classical,  romantic, 
and  contemporary  periods.  Includes  works  by  composers  such 
as  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Tchaikovsky,  Brahms, 
Sibelius,  and  Prokofiev. 

MUS  1 131  Piano  Music:  The  Great  Composers  and  Performers  4  QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  analyze  some  of  the 
greatest  works  for  piano,  performed  by  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  performers.  In  addition  to  recordings  by  internationally 
acclaimed  artists,  presents  live  performances  by  guest  artists 
from  the  Boston  area 

MUS  1 1 32  Introduction  to  Opera  4  QH 

Offers  an  analysis  of  opera  as  a  dramatic  genre.  Isolates  and 
discusses  aria,  recitative,  ensemble,  and  other  basic  elements  of 
opera.  Considers  number  opera,  music  drama,  and  Singspiel  types 
of  opera.  Includes  composers  such  as  Mozart,  Wagner,  Verdi,  and 
Puccini. 

MUS  1 1 33  Greot  Choral  Literature  4  QH 

Analyzes  sacred  and  secular  choral  literature  from  medieval  to 
contemporary  times. 

MUS  1134  Music  and  Poetry  4QH 

Examines  the  art  of  setting  words  to  music.  Confronts  the  aes- 
thetic problems  encountered  in  a  synthesis  of  two  different  art 
forms.  Examines  that  synthesis  in  selected  songs,  choral  works, 
tone  poems,  and  operas  of  diverse  periods  and  styles  (classical, 
folk,  and  popular).  (Core  Category  in) 

MUS  11 39  Film  Music  4QH 

Surveys  the  use  of  music  in  film  and  video  and  gives  an  overview 
of  the  mechanics  of  synchronization  and  the  psychological  impli- 
cations of  applying  music  to  film.  Analyzes  specific  dramatic  situ- 
ations, followed  by  discussion  of  such  scoring  techniques  as  cUck 
tracks  and  picture  recording.  Studies  films  such  as  Tfie  Infoi-mer, 
Alexander  Nevsky,  Citizen  Kane,  Forbidden  Planet,  Woman  in 
the  Dunes,  and  Tron.  Discusses  the  works  and  careers  of  specific 
film  composers  such  as  David  Raskin,  Aaron  Copland,  Jerry 
Goldsmith,  Sergei  Prokofiev,  and  John  WUUams. 

MUS  1140  Mozart  4QH 

Traces  Mozart's  musical  development  from  cluld  prodigy  to 
mature  artist  through  personal  letters  and  biographies.  Analyzes 
mciny  of  iiis  mjyor  compositions,  including  symphonies,  concertos, 
operas,  and  chamber  works. 


MUS  1 1 44  Debussy  and  the  Music  of  Paris  4  QH 

Recognizes  that  Claude  Debussy,  impressionist  in  sound,  composed 
music  that  marked  a  turning  point  toward  modem  trends.  Covers 
much  of  his  music  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  voice,  including  Suite 
Pour  le  Piano,  Suite  Bergamasque,  Images  (for  piano  and  orches- 
tra). Nocturnes,  La  Mer,  and  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  Discusses  the 
music  of  Satie,  Ravel,  and  Faure  as  it  relates  to  that  of  Debussy. 

MUS  1145  Beethoven  4QH 

Analyzes  the  complex  personality  and  art  of  Beethoven,  his 
relation  to  the  turbulent  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  role  in 
classical  and  romantic  music.  (Core  Category  III) 

MUS  1 1 46  George  Gershwin  4  QH 

Studies  the  life  and  works  of  George  Gershwin  (1898-1937), 
including  popular  song,  musical  comedy,  opera,  and  orchestral 
compositions.  Explores  the  relationship  of  George  Gershwin  to 
his  times,  both  musically  and  historically.  Takes  as  a  critical  start- 
ing point  Gershwin's  famous  statement,  "My  people  are  American; 
my  time  is  today." 

MUS  1161  Music  Therapy  1  4QH 

Examines  the  application  of  music  as  a  therapeutic  vehicle  to 
release  suppressed  emotions,  to  encourage  self-expression  in 
psychiatric  patients,  and  to  treat  a  wide  variety  of  disorders. 
Examines  music  therapy,  in  a  modem  approach  to  health  services, 
as  a  supplement  to  other  treatments. 

MUS  1162  Music  Therapy  2  4QH 

Examines  the  etiologies,  characteristics,  and  applications  of 
music  therapy  with  the  physically  handicapped,  hearing  impaired, 
visually  impaired,  learning  disabled,  emotionally  disturbed, 
speech/language  impaired,  and  geriatric  populations  in  one-to-one 
and  group  settings.  In  addition,  studies  improvisations  and  appro- 
priate music  materials  for  the  norunusician  and  adapted  instm- 
ment  designs  tailored  to  each  disability,  while  exploring  the 
correlation  of  music  and  movement.  Compares  various  musical 
therapy  approaches;  includes  field  trips  to  musical  therapy  sites 
in  and  around  Boston.  Prereq.  MUS  1161. 

MUS  11 63  Sound  Health  4QH 

Gives  both  musicians  and  non-musicians  the  opportunity  to  expe- 
rience a  heightened  awareness  of  the  power  of  music  to  effect 
physical  and  emotional  change.  Examines  the  effects  of  music  on 
the  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  Begins  with  an  exploration  mto  the 
awareness  of  sound  and  the  physiological  changes  in  the  body 
caused  by  music,  and  moves  through  a  variety  of  theories  and 
techniques  used  to  facUitate  positive  change,  relaxation,  and 
reduction  of  stress.  Also  considers  sound  pollution,  the  effects  of 
vibrations  on  the  body,  guided  imagery,  music  and  meditation, 
and  new-age  environmental  music. 

MUS  1 1 65  The  Music  Industry  1  4  QH 

Examines  business-related  areas  of  the  music  industry.  Includes 
topics  such  as  the  make-up  and  structure  of  the  record  industry 
and  music  publishing  world,  the  function  of  perfomiing  rights 
organizations  (ASCAP  and  BMI),  and  the  role  of  concert  and 
orchestral  managers.  Includes  guests  from  the  various  fields  who 
will  be  invited  to  lecture  in  class. 

MUS  1 1 66  The  Music  Industry  2  4  QH 

Continues  MUS  1165.  Covers  such  topics  as  artist  management, 
theatrical  production,  concert  promotion,  music  merchandising. 
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and  royalties  and  contracts.  Requires  students  to  undertal<e  case 
studies  of  local  musical  organizations,  both  on  and  off  campus. 
Prereq.  MUSI  165. 

MUS  1 1 67  Music  Administrotion  4  QH 

Introduces  music  management,  including  the  structure  of  non- 
profit organizations  (such  as  arts  service  organizations,  arts 
centers,  symphony  orchestras,  chamber  orchestras,  ensembles, 
opera  companies,  and  university  arts  programs)  and  the  structure 
of  profit  enterprises.  Examines  financial  management,  funding, 
and  audience  development.  Piereq.  MUS  1166  or  permission  of 
instnictor. 


MUS  1 1 80  Introduction  to  World  Music  4  QH 

Introduces  musical  traditions  from  around  the  world  using  ethno- 
musicological  approaches  to  examine  the  role  of  music  in  culture. 
Focuses  on  various  world  musics  from  the  perspectives  of  the 
people  who  create  the  music  and  compares  these  perspectives 
with  our  own. 

MUS  ]  1 81  /AFR  1 1 56  Music  of  Africa  4  QH 

Surveys  various  African  musical  traditions  with  respect  to  their 
historical,  social,  and  cultural  heritage.  Examines  traditional  and 
contemporary  African  musics,  instruments,  and  performance 
traditions. 


MUS  1 1 70  Music  ond  Technology  4  QH 

Studies  the  applications  of  contemporary  technology  to  music. 
Discusses  basic  acoustics,  analog  and  digital  recording  techniques, 
computer  sound  synthesis,  and  the  aesthetics  of  electronic  music. 
Requires  no  prerequisites  in  physics  or  music  theory;  however, 
takes  into  consideration  the  particular  backgrounds  of  individual 
students  for  projects  and  papers.  For  non-music  majors. 

MUS  1171  Computer  Literacy  for  Musicians  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  training  in  the  use  of  a  computer  for 
numerous  music  applications  including  music  transcription  and 
notation,  sequencing,  orchestration,  sound  design,  and  computer- 
assisted  instruction.  Students  undertake  various  projects  in  each 
of  these  areas  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  computer-related 
components  of  courses  throughout  their  music  curriculum. 

MUS  1 1 72  Introduction  to  Music  Recording  4  QH 

Introduces  the  Mstoiy  and  practice  of  recording  music.  Covers 
recording  apparatus;  microphones;  monophonic,  stereophonic, 
and  digital  theory  and  techniques;  field  recording;  studio  termi- 
nology; basic  sound  theory;  and  development  of  rudimentary  edit- 
ing skills.  Also  examines  the  role  of  the  producer  versus  that  of 
the  technician,  preparation  for  recording  sessions,  and  basic  legal 
regulations  regarding  copyrights  and  compensation. 

MUS  1173  Music  Recording  2  4QH 

Offers  the  opportunity  to  learn  additional  skills  in  the  recording 
process  such  as  material  marketing  and  distribution,  contracts 
and  negotiations,  and  establishing  distribution  channels.  Includes 
hands-on  studio  production  of  record-quality  material.  Prereq. 
MUS  1172. 

MUS  1 1 74  Music  Production  for  Radio  4  QH 

Introduces  the  core  skiUs  required  for  production  of  music  pro- 
grams for  radio.  Instructs  students  in  techrucal,  contextual,  and 
compositional  aspects  of  music  production  including  transmis- 
sion chains  and  signal  processing,  audience  targeting  using  Modal 
techniques  and  music  demographics  analysis,  selecting  talent, 
and  structuring  a  progremi  clock.  This  course  will  be  open  to 
music  industry  majors  and  music  industry  mhwrs. 

MUS  1 1 75  Music  and  Technology  2  4  QH 

Continues  MUS  1170.  Presents  advanced  topics  related  to  music 
composition  with  computers.  Emphasizes  the  completion  of  origi- 
nal music  works  that  employ  various  methods  of  sound  synthesis, 
such  as  additive  synthesis,  frequency  modulation,  subtractive  syn- 
thesis, physical  modeling,  resynthesis,  and  MIDI.  Students  will 
use  both  hardware  and  software  production  tools  for  the  comple- 
tion of  these  works.  Prereq.  MUS  1170  or  MUS  1171  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 


MUS  1 1 82  Music  of  the  Middle  East  4  QH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  the  music  of  selected  Near  Eastern 
and  Arab  cultures  (such  as  Persian  in  the  East  and  Ethiopic  and 
Berber  in  Africa).  Includes  the  cantillation  styles  and  practices  of 
various  chants  of  the  Hebrew,  Christian,  and  Islamic  traditions. 

MUS  1183  Music  of  East  Asia  4QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  musical  heritage  of  East  Asia  by 
examining  music  history,  the  relationship  of  music  cultures  to  each 
other,  the  organization  of  musical  sounds,  and  music  as  an  aspect 
of  culture.  Emphasizes  development  of  basic  listening  skills.  (Core 
Category  IV) 

MUS  1 184  Musics  of  South  America,  Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean       4  QH 

Examines  the  highly  diverse  and  unique  musical  practices  of  South 
America,  Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean.  Focuses  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  native,  African,  and  European  heritage  in  these  geographi- 
cal areas.  Provides  exposure  to  musical  repertories,  ideas  about 
music,  the  relationship  of  music  to  culture,  musical  instruments, 
musical  contexts,  and  musical  syncretism.  (Core  Category  IV) 

MUS  1 1 85  The  Music  of  the  Jewish  People  4  QH 

Investigates  the  role  that  music  has  played  in  Jewish  life  from 
ancient  to  modem  times.  Topics  to  be  studied  include:  music  in  the 
time  of  The  Bible,  Rabbinic  attitudes  toward  music,  music  and 
mysticism,  the  development  of  the  modes  for  prayer  and  scriptural 
cantillation,  church  and  synagogue  music  compared,  music  of  the 
holidays  and  the  life  cycle,  folk  and  popular  music  in  the  diaspora, 
the  development  of  art  music  in  the  modem  era,  and  music  in 
modem  Israel.  (Core  Category  IV)  Prior  knowledge  of  music  is 
not  required. 

MUS  1 200  Fundamentals  of  Music  4  QH 

Provides  basic  instmction  for  those  who  want  to  learn  how  to 
read  music  or  how  to  write  a  tune.  Gives  students  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  sight-read  music  and  to  compose  in  some  of  the  basic 
forms.  Students  may  elect  to  take  MUS  1210  for  one  extra  credit. 

MUS  1201  Music  Theory  1  4QH 

Continues  MUS  1200.  Offers  the  opportimity  to  improve  melodic 
and  rhythmic  dictation  skills;  introduces  melodic  and  harmonic 
practices  to  tonal  music  with  additional  work  in  chord  and  melody 
construction,  leading  to  the  composition  of  simple  four-voice 
chorales.  Students  may  elect  to  take  MUS  1210  for  one  extra  credit. 

MUS  1202  Music  Theory  2  4QH 

Continues  MUS  1201.  Focuses  on  harmonic  practices  in  tonal 
music.  Examines  the  role  and  function  of  harmony  through  analy- 
sis of  musical  exeunples  and  composition  of  foiu'-voice  chorales. 
Students  may  elect  to  take  MUS  1210  for  one  extra  credit.  Prereq. 
MUS  1201. 
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MUSI  203  Music  Theory  3  4QH 

Continues  MUS  1202  and  focuses  on  aspects  of  chromatic  harmony. 
Discusses  the  construction  and  function  of  borrowed  chords, 
altered  chords,  and  non-diatonic  harmony.  Students  may  elect  to 
take  MUS  1210  for  one  extra  credit.  Prereq.  MUS  1202. 

MUS  1204  Music  Theory  4  4QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  methods  of  musical  analysis.  Examines 
plirasing,  periodicity,  tension-repose,  and  other  structural  factors 
of  musical  compositions.  Students  may  elect  to  tsike  MUS  1210 
for  one  extra  credit.  Prereq.  MUS  1203. 

MUS  1209  Functional  Piano  4QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  keyboard  skills 
appropriate  for  an  undergraduate  concentration  in  music.  Studies 
reahzation  of  a  figured  bass,  the  harmonization  of  a  melodic  line, 
simple  score  reading  (including  treble,  bass,  alto,  and  tenor  clefs), 
transposition,  sight-reading,  and  the  ability  to  play  any  of  the 
major  or  minor  scales.  Prereq.  MUS  1202. 

MUS  1210  Music  Theory  Lab  1  QH 

Provides  both  group  and  individual  instruction  in  ear  training, 
sight-singing,  and  keyboard  skills.  This  lab  can  be  taken  only 
in  coryunction  with  the  department's  music  theory  courses 
(MUS  1201,  MUS  1203,  MUS  1204).  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

MUS  1211  Sight-singing  4QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  read  music  at  sight 
without  the  aid  of  a  musical  instrument,  an  essential  skill  for  every 
musician.  Emphasizes  mastery  of  the  skills  of  rhythm  reading,  as 
well  as  solfege  and  triad  recognition  in  all  diatonic  keys,  through 
class  instruction  and  daily  practice.  Requires  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  musical  notation.  Prereq.  MUS  1201  or  equivalent. 

MUS  1230  Chorus  1  QH 

Allows  students  to  participate  as  performers  in  one  or  more 
ensembles  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  conductor.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prereq.  Perinission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1231  Band  1  QH 

Allows  students  to  participate  as  performers  in  one  or  more 
ensembles  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  conductor.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 232  Chamber  Ensembles  and  Orchestra  1  QH 

Allows  students  to  participate  as  performers  in  one  or  more 
ensembles  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  conductor.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prei~eq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 233  Early  Music  Players  1  QH 

Allows  students  to  participate  as  performers  in  one  or  more 
ensembles  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  coach.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prereq.  Pennission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1234/AFR  1234   Jazz  Ensemble  1  QH 

Designed  to  serve  both  music  majors  and  nonmajors,  this  is  a  per- 
formance/theory/history offering  of  the  varied  styles  and  tech- 
niques of  performance  in  the  jazz  tradition  of  African-American 
musics.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  course  by  permission  of  the 
instructor  following  an  interview  and/or  audition.  Students  are 
drawn  from  all  segments  of  the  University.  Repertory  is  taken 
from  the  standeird  jazz  literature  as  well  as  investigations  of  new 
works.  Improvisational  and  interpretational  technique  are  the 
core  content  of  the  course.  Both  the  NU  Band  and  the  NU  Jazz 
Combo  ai'e  represented  together  in  this  com'se. 


MUS  1241  Piano  Class  I  4QH 

Provides  introductory-level  study  of  piano  designed  for  students 
with  or  without  previous  experience.  Combines  skills  in  reading 
music  with  improvisation  and  functional  piano.  Introduces  some 
basic  theory  to  help  clarify  the  structure  of  class  repertoire. 
Allows  students  to  progress  at  their  own  pace.  Determines  grades 
by  the  amount  of  repertoire  mastered  during  the  quarter. 

MUS  1242  Piano  Class  2  4QH 

Continues  the  skills  developed  in  MUS  1241,  with  emphasis  on 
increasing  students'  flexibUity  at  the  keyboard  through  the  study 
of  scales,  transposition,  and  modulation.  Prereq.  MUS  1241. 

MUS  1244  Voice  Class  1  4QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  basic  vocal  production 
required  for  fine  singing.  Chooses  repertoire,  both  classical  and 
contemporary,  for  each  student  to  learn  and  perform  in  lessons 
and  before  the  entire  class.  Covers  the  following  subjects;  diction, 
the  physiology  of  singing,  resonance,  registers,  and  interpretation. 
Also  studies  the  basics  of  music  reading  and  sight-singing. 
Discusses  some  interpretation  and  plays  recordings  of  the  greatest 
vocal  artists  for  class  analysis.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MUSI  247  Guitar  Class  1  4QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  classical  guitar 
playing  for  those  with  or  without  prior  knowledge  of  the  guitar. 
Covers  music  reading  and  theory.  Requires  students  to  perform 
alone  and  in  ensemble  with  other  members  of  the  class.  Augments 
the  syllabus  by  Uve  performsmces  from  outside  professional  and 
student  classical  guitarists.  Bases  fmal  grades  on  several  written 
examinations  Eind  student  performance. 

MUS  1250  Conducting  4QH 

Provides  instruction  in  the  basic  gestures  used  in  conducting 
vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles.  Topics  include  beat  patterns, 
conveying  phrasing  and  articulation,  cueing,  controlling  tempo 
and  dynamics,  score  study,  and  rehearsal  techruques.  Provides 
an  opportunity  for  students  enrolled  in  the  course  to  constitute 
a  laboratory  ensemble  for  regular  practicum.  Prereq.  Ability  to 
read  music  and  to  sing  or  play  an  instrument. 

MUS  1261  Music  Lessons  1  QH 

Offers  private  instruction  in  voice  or  in  an  instrument.  Arranges 
lessons  on  a  half-hour  or  45-minute  basis.  Contact  the  music 
department  for  arrangements.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  Music  majors 
only  and  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 265/AFR  1 233  Jazz  Improvisation  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  repertory  as  well  as  performance.  Examines  the  great 
improvisational  artists  in  American  music,  such  as  CharUe 
Parker,  Miles  Davis,  and  John  Coltrane.  Approaches  analysis  from 
a  theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical  perspective.  Explores  the  use 
of  rhythm,  chords,  scales,  and  modes  in  the  creative  improvisa- 
tion process. 

MUS  1301  Form  and  Analysis  1  4QH 

Examines  representative  examples  of  structural  principles  govern- 
ing the  melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic,  and  formal  components  of 
music.  Focuses  on  music  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  mid-nineteenth 
centuries.  Prereq.  MUS  1204. 

MUS  1 302  Form  and  Analysis  2  4  OH 

Continues  MUS  1301.  Examines  works  from  the  late  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present.  Includes  selected  readings  by  prominent 
twentieth-century  theorists.  Prereq.  MUS  1301. 
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MUS  1 360  Artist  Management  4  QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  investigation  of  the  field  of  musical  artist 
management.  Explores  the  artist-manager  relationship,  the  man- 
agement contract,  artist  evaluation,  image  formulation,  the 
artist's  development  team,  achieving  a  recording  contract,  mer- 
chandising, endorsements,  sponsorships,  touring,  and  financial 
management.  Prereq.  MUS  1166  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 362  Musk  Merchandising  4  QH 

Provides  a  thorough  examination  of  business  organization, 
marketing,  distribution,  and  sales  techniques  in  the  diverse  field 
of  music  merchandising.  Investigates  market  sectors  such  as 
musical  instruments;  professional,  semiprofessional,  and  home 
audio  equipment;  the  recording  industry;  and  print  music. 
Presents  guest  speakers  from  various  sectors  of  the  music 
industry.  Prereq.  MUS  1166  or  pennission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 365  Seminar  in  the  Music  Industry  4  QH 

A  capstone  course  for  music  industry  students.  Offers  advanced 
students  the  opportunity  to  explore  contemporary  events  and 
issues  in  the  music  industry.  Expects  students  to  reflect  upon, 
distill,  and  apply  knowledge  accumulated  in  prior  courses  and 
previous  experiential  learning.  This  reflection  and  application 
will  occur  through  substantial  writing  assignments  and  classroom 
discussion.  Prereq.  MUS  1166  and  senior  standing. 

MUS  1 366  Copyright  Law  lor  Musicians  4  QH 

Explores  the  unique  character  of  music-related  copyright  issues. 
Investigates  common  law  copyright;  statutory  copyright;  owner- 
ship, duration,  and  transfer  of  copyright;  fair  use;  works  for  lure; 
infringements  and  remedies;  pubUc  domain  works;  and  interna- 
tional copyright.  Prereq.  MUS  1166  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1367  Computer  Applications  in  Music  Business  4  QH 

Uses  state-of-the-art  computer  applications  in  an  advanced  explo- 
ration of  the  business  of  music.  Investigates  computer  applications 
in  the  record  industry,  artist  management,  arts  administration, 
music  merchandising,  and  music  publishing.  Prereq.  MUS  1166. 

MUS  1421  Historical  Traditions  1:  American  Music  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  music  in  the  United  States  in  cultural  and 
stylistic  contexts.  As  the  first  of  a  sequence  of  courses  for  music 
msuors,  introduces  historical  methods  of  music.  Studies  a  broad 
range  of  styles,  including  folk,  popular,  and  classicail  musics. 
Prereq.  MUS  1107. 

MUS  1 422  Historical  Traditions  2  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  early  Western  music,  from  the  middle 
ages  through  the  seventeenth  century  in  cultural  and  stylistic 
contexts.  Concentrates  on  classical  music,  but  wUl  also  deal  with 
music  as  a  living  language,  related  to  other  kinds  of  music  and 
other  arts  and  made  by  people  for  different  reasons.  Uses  scores 
to  help  understand  the  different  ways  music  can  be  written  and 
the  different  aesthetic  defmitions  of  beauty,  pleasure,  and  mean- 
ing in  sound.  Prereq.  MUS  1421. 

MUS  1 423  Historical  Traditions  3  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
Western  music  in  cultural  and  stylistic  contexts.  Covers  some  of 
the  best-known  figures  in  classical  music:  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  Wagner.  Considers  why  and  how  the  great  tradition  of  tonal 
music  defines  classical  music  even  today.  Uses  scores  to  help 
understand  the  different  ways  music  can  be  written  and  the  differ- 
ent aesthetic  definitions  of  beauty,  pleasure,  and  meaning  in 
sound.  Prereq.  MUS  1421. 


MUS  1 424  Historical  Traditions  4  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  Western  classical  music  in  the  twentieth 
c'entury.  Concentrates  on  classical  music  but  also  deals  with 
music  as  a  Uving  language  related  to  other  kinds  of  music  and 
other  arts  and  made  by  people  for  different  reasons.  Focuses  on 
both  style,  often  of  one  great  figure,  and  topic.  Looks  for  parallels 
between  classical  music  and  the  other  arts  and  popular  musics  as 
well.  Prereq.  MUS  1421. 

MUS  1 425  Historical  Traditions  5  4  QH 

Examines  the  Wstorical  musical  traditions  of  selected  music- 
cultures  of  Africa,  Asia,  Oceania,  and  indigenous  cultures  of  the 
Americas.  Provides  an  Ln-depth  study  of  the  evolution  of  the 
selected  music-cultures  focusing  on  the  following  considerations: 
ethnomusicological  historical  approaches  to  the  study  of  music- 
cultures  including  music  and  the  behef  system,  aesthetics,  con- 
text for  music,  repertoires,  organization  of  musical  sound,  instru- 
ments and  performance  techniques,  and  learning  and  transmis- 
sion of  musical  knowledge  (performance  and  non-performance). 
Explores  why  music  is  different  among  the  world's  peoples;  what 
music  of  the  past  sounded  like,  its  impact  on  how  music  sounds 
today;  what  happens  to  music  over  time  and  space;  and  why 
music  should  be  preserved  and  by  whom.  Prereq.  MUS  1421. 

MUS  1461  Applied  Music  Lessons  3  QH 

Provides  advanced  individual  instruction  in  voice  or  on  modem 
and  early  instruments.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Available  only  to 
upperclass  students  concentrating  in  music  literature  and  perfor- 
mance. Prereq.  Pennission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 


MUS  1700  Introduction  to  Music  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  MUS  1 100. 

MUS  1709  Introduction  to  Music  and  the  Arts  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  MUS  1109. 


4QH 


4QH 


4  QH  each 


MUS  1800,  MUS  1801,  MUS  1802,  MUS  1803,  MUS  1804, 
MUS  1805  Directed  Study 

Focuses  independent  work  in  a  selected  area  of  music  under  the 
direction  of  one  member  of  the  department.  Limits  em'ollment  to 
qualified  students  by  special  arrangement  with  the  supervising 
faculty  member  and  with  the  approval  of  the  department  chair. 


MUS  1810,  MUS  1811,  MUS  1812,  MUS  1813 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


Courses  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 

Qualified  students  will  be  able  to  take  selected  courses  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Regular  academic  credit  will 
be  granted.  For  information,  contact  the  chair  of  the  department. 


Philosophy  and  Religion 


PHL 1 1 00  Introduction  to  Philosophy  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  philosophy  by  acquainting  them  with  the 
theories  and  arguments  of  classical  and  contemporary  philosophers 
and  by  teaching  the  skills  of  constincting  and  analyzing  argun^ents. 
Emphasizes  ptulosophical  inquiry.  Covers  typical  areas  such  as 
questions  about  the  basis  of  morality,  free  will  versus  determinism, 
the  existence  of  God,  the  problem  of  suffering,  and  the  nature  of 
knowledge.  (Core  Category  n) 
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PHL  1 1 1 0  Introduction  to  Religion  4  QH 

Seeks  to  identify  and  appraise  different  ways  of  being  reUgious: 
primitive,  mystical,  dogmatic,  and  ritual.  Emphasizes  appreciating 
the  unique  standpoint  that  each  requires,  how  each  sees  the  world 
in  a  radically  different  way,  and  how  that  leads  to  distinctive  ways 
of  life.  (Core  Category  EI) 

PHL  1 1 30  Ethics:  East  and  West  4  QH 

Explores  claims  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  philosophy  that 
a  way  of  Ufe  exists  that  leads  to  happiness,  power,  and  wisdom. 
Studies  the  thought  of  such  philosophers  as  Socrates,  Buddha, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Lao  Tzu,  Epictetus,  Marcuq  AureUus,  Aquinas, 
and  Spinoza,  as  well  as  by  studying  some  of  the  classical  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  texts.  (Core  Categoiy  V) 

PHL  1 1 35  Philosophical  Problems  of  Law  and  Justice  4  QH 

Focuses  on  two  general  questions:  What  is  the  proper  scope  of 
the  law?  And  how  should  the  law  be  enforced?  Under  the  first 
question,  deals  with  a  number  of  issues  such  as  whether  the  law 
has  a  legitimate  right  to  restrict  such  activities  as  the  use  of 
drugs,  deviant  sexual  practices,  or  gambling.  Under  the  second 
question  deals  with  the  justification  of  punislunent,  rehabilitation 
as  an  alternative  to  pimishment,  and  the  death  penalty.  (Core 
Category  VI) 

PHL  1 1 40  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  4  QH 

Focuses  on  basic  questions  about  the  nature  of  the  state  and  the 
relationship  of  individuals  to  the  state.  What  basis  is  there  for 
individuals  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  state?  What  conditions  must  a 
government  meet  to  be  legitimate?  What  justification  can  be  given 
for  democratic  forms  of  government?  What  sorts  of  controls 
should  the  state  exert  over  citizens?  What  benefits  do  citizens 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  state?  Includes  readings  from  both 
classical  and  contemporary  sources.  (Core  Category  V)  Prereq. 
4  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  ]  1 60  Philosophical  Problems  of  Economic  Justice  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  questions:  What  is  economic  justice?  And,  What 
features  must  a  society  have  in  order  to  be  economically  just? 
Readings  include  classical  and  contemporary  works  by  philoso- 
phers and  other  thinkers.  Analyzes  and  evaluates  economic  sys- 
tems such  as  capitalism,  socialism,  and  the  welfare  state. 

PHL  1 1 65  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  ethical  theories,  moral  principles,  and 
principles  of  distributive  justice.  Uses  these  theories  and  princi- 
ples to  analyze  the  moral  problems  that  arise  in  the  medical  con- 
text. Topics  considered  are:  euthanasia,  medical  paternalism, 
informed  consent,  patient  confidentiality,  the  duty  to  warn,  the 
right  to  die  and  advanced  directives,  the  ethics  of  medical 
research,  abortion,  and  human  genetics.  Also  examines  the  right 
to  health  care,  distribution  of  scarce  medical  resources,  and  the 
ethical  implications  of  health  maintenance  organizations. 

PHL  11 70  Business  Ethics  4QH 

Examines  ethical  principles  and  considerations  involved  in  mak- 
ing moral  business  decisions.  Studies  the  foundation  of  basic  ethi- 
cal viewpoints  and  analyzes  specific  characteristics  of  business 
life  through  case  studies  and  examples.  Includes  issues  such  as 
corporate  responsibility,  employee  rights,  conflict  of  interest  and 
roles,  advertising  and  information  disclosure,  environmental 
issues,  and  self-  and  governmental  regulation. 


PHL  1 1 80  Environmental  Ethics  4  QH 

Investigates  the  Gaia  hypothesis,  the  view  that  the  earth  is  a  self- 
regulating  ecosystem.  Focuses  on  a  current  ecological  crisis,  the 
greenhouse  effect,  and  on  one  of  its  meuor  causes,  deforestation. 
Addresses  the  values  that  underUe  our  concern  over  this  and 
other  ecological  crises,  whether  the  values  at  issue  are  anthro- 
pocentric  or  biocentric.  Explores  the  ethical  impUcations  these 
ecological  concerns  have  for  our  individual  lifestyles,  and  for  our 
role  as  members  of  communities.  Explores  how  we  should  live  as 
creative,  responsible,  and  fulfilled  beings  on  the  planet.  (Core 
Category  VI) 

PHL  1 200  Introduction  to  Logic  1  *  4  QH 

Introduces  the  logic  of  propositions  and  the  syllogism.  Examines 
principles  of  critical  reasoning  and  fallacies.  Provides  practice  in 
applying  logical  techniques  to  the  creation  and  criticism  of 
argument.  (Core  Category  II)  Students  with  a  strong  math  back- 
ground should  enroll  in  PHL  1215. 

PHL  1 203  Introduction  to  Logic  2*  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  the  teclmiques  of  logic  in  the  analysis  and 
creation  of  argimient.  Explores  the  logic  of  predicates,  quantifiers, 
and  relations.  Provides  practice  in  applying  these  techniques  to 
natural  arguments.  Considers  the  forms  of  definition  and  the  eval- 
uation of  empirical  generalizations.  (Overlaps  PHL  1215.)  (Core 
Category  H) 

PHL  1215/LIN  1215  Symbolic  Logic*  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  syntax  and  semantics  of  proposittonal  logic  and 
first  order  quantification  theoiy.  Considers  relations  between 
these  systems  and  natural  language.  Covers  analysis  of  the  notion 
of  derivation  within  a  system,  the  notion  of  logical  consequence, 
and  practice  in  analyzing  logical  structure  in  natural  language 
sentences.  (Core  Category  H)  Recommended  for  students  with  a 
strong  math  background. 

PHL  1225  Ancient  Philosophy  4QH 

Examines  the  philosophy  of  classical  Greece.  Considers  philoso- 
phers with  distinctive  views  of  the  nature  of  the  material  world  and 
of  the  person,  so  the  course  covers  both  metaphysical  and  moral 
writings.  Texts  are  primarily  from  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 
Also  gives  some  consideration  to  early  Greek  philosophers,  to  the 
Sophists,  and  to  later  developments.  (Core  Category  m) 

PHL  1230  Modern  Philosophy  4QH 

Explores  the  100  years  between  1650  and  1750,  sometimes  called 
"the  century  of  genius,"  a  period  in  which  philosophers  reacted  to 
the  new  scientific  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Galileo. 
Focuses  on  the  development  of  the  rationalist  and  empirical 
philosophies  during  this  period,  with  emphasis  on  Descartes, 
Leibniz,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  (Core  Category  HI) 
Prereq.  8  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1243  Existentialism  4QH 

Examines  existentialist  philosophy  in  its  greatest  representatives, 
such  as  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Dostoevski,  Heidegger,  Jaspers, 
and  Camus,  with  nicyor  attention  given  to  Jean-Paul  Sartre  and 
Maurice  Merleau-Ponty.  Focuses  on  central  themes,  including 
self-aUenation,  unauthenticity,  authenticity,  and  existential  expe- 
riences. Examines  existential  philosophy  in  its  historical,  social, 
and  cultural  relations,  and  in  its  influence  on  psychology,  psycho- 
analysis, sociology,  political  science,  aiid  literature,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Prereq.  4  QH  philosophy. 

*Students  should  take  either  PHL  1200  and  PHL  1203  or  PHL  1200  aiid  PHL 
1215.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  all  tliree  courses. 
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PH1 1 245  Analytic  Philosophy  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  the  analytic  movement  from  its  begin- 
nings in  the  early  works  of  Moore  and  Russell.  Provides  some 
treatment  of  Russell's  logical  atomism,  the  logical  positivists,  the 
thought  of  Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  and  their  widespread  influence. 
Pre)-eq.  8  QH  philosophy. 

PHL 1250  Chinese  Religion  4QH 

Offers  a  study  of  Chinese  philosophy  in  the  ancient  period  (until 
221  B.C.E.).  Emphasizes  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  the  I  Ching. 
Covers  the  Logicians,  the  Mohists,  and  the  Legalists. 

PHL  1 265  Latin  American  Religions  4  QH 

Explores  the  mjuor  religious  traditions  of  Latin  America — indige- 
nous. Christian,  and  African — and  how  they  have  influenced  each 
other,  resulting  in  the  syncretisms  and  reUgious  cultures  of  our 
own  day.  Uses  historical  texts,  narrative,  art,  interpretive  essays, 
and  music  to  look  at  the  dynamics  of  that  interplay,  exploring  in 
particular  the  factors  that  have  shaped  what  was  introduced, 
accepted,  rejected,  and  retained.  (Core  Category  HI) 

PHL  1275  Eastern  Religions  4QH 

Explores  the  fundamental  nature  of  reality.  The  course  first  tries 
to  make  sense  of  the  difficult  notion  that  the  way  we  perceive  real- 
ity may  be  illusory.  Examines  Theravada  Buddhism,  a  religion  that 
rests  on  the  ir\sights  that  everything  is  impermanent  and  that  it 
is  possible  to  live  fuUy  in  the  present  without  any  suffering.  From 
Theravada  Buddhism,  the  course  turns  to  Hahayana  Buddhism, 
and  then  to  Taoism,  a  subtle  view  that  emphasizes  the  "flow"  of 
life  and  that  "the  way  to  do  is  to  be."  Next,  the  Hinduism  of  the 
Upanishads  is  examined.  As  part  of  the  exploration  of  this  form 
of  Hinduism,  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  examine  medi- 
tation intellectually  and  also  to  practice  a  few  methods  of  medita- 
tion. In  addition,  the  course  investigates  the  devotional  aspect  of 
Hinduism  as  expressed  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  There  wiU  also  be  an 
exploration  of  Zen.  (Core  Category  IV) 

PHL  1280  Islam  4QH 

Explores  the  history  of  Islam,  its  past  and  current  conflicts  with 
the  West,  Islamic  beliefs,  the  future  of  Islam  as  a  world  religion, 
and  relations  of  Islam  with  Christianity  and  Judaism.  Examines 
social,  political,  and  legal  issues,  as  well  as  with  the  more  familiar 
religious  and  theological  questions.  (Core  Category  FV) 

PHL  1 285  Introduction  to  Jewish  Religion  and  Culture  4  QH 

Explores  the  basic  features  of  Judaism  in  the  ancient,  Rabbinic 
and  Modem  periods.  Employs  an  historical  critical  approach  to 
the  formative  texts  and  their  interpreters.  Analyzes  Jevrish  prac- 
tices within  specific  historical  contexts  and  discusses  the  ways 
in  which  practices  relate  to  the  texts  and  history  of  Judaism. 
Examines  the  rich  varieties  of  Jewish  cultxtral  expressions. 

PHL  1290  Cults  and  Sects  4  QH 

Examines  the  varieties  of  religious  experience  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  sociology  £md  psychology  of  reUgion.  Focuses  on  such 
cultic  and  sectarian  groups  as  Christian  Science,  the  American 
Shakers,  the  Unification  Church,  the  Hare  Krishna  movement, 
and  the  Black  Muslims.  Provides  the  student  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  critical  investigative  tools  with  which  to  analyze  different 
religious  expressions.  (Core  Categoiy  V) 

♦Students  should  take  either  PHL  1200  and  PHL  1203  or  PHL  1200  and 
PHL  1215.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  all  three  courses. 


PHL  1 293  Eastern  and  Nontraditional  Philosophy  4  QH 

Offers  a  multicultural  look,  using  primary  sources,  at  the  diverse 
perspectives  available  to  address  philosophical  issues. 
Perspectives  include  African,  Asian,  Latin  American,  feminist, 
womanist,  Amerindian,  and  African-American  views.  Includes 
such  topics  as  self-identity,  reality,  truth,  knowledge,  ethics, 
social  and  political  arrangements,  and  perceptions  of  divinity. 

PH1 1 31 5  Understanding  the  Bible  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  so  that  they 
can  enter  into  a  dialogue  with  the  Bible,  understanding  not  only 
what  it  says,  but  why  it  is  said  that  way.  Focuses  on  the  Bible's 
social,  political,  and  cultural  backgrounds.  (Core  Category  ni) 

PHL  1 3 1 6  Interpreting  the  Bible  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  imderstand  the  Bible  as  a  doc- 
imient  that  is  continually  interpreted  by  believing  conmiunities  in 
their  own  social  and  religious  contexts.  Studies  vaiious  interpre- 
tations of  such  passages  as  the  creation  story,  resurrection 
accounts,  themes  in  Revelation,  and  the  Exodus  event.  Prereq. 
PHL  1315. 

PHL  1 320  The  Meoning  of  Death  4  QH 

Offers  an  inquiry  into  different  philosophical  and  religious 
perspectives  on  death  and  life  after  death,  including  an  exami- 
nation of  some  powerful  contemporary  accounts  of  personal 
confrontation  with  death,  along  with  investigations  into  attitudes 
toward  death  in  other  traditions  for  example,  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism.  In  addition,  explores  responses  to  the  Holocaust  in 
Europe  and  theories  about  Ufe  after  death  (such  as  those  dis- 
cussed in  Raymond  Moody's  Life  After  Life  and  Ian  Stevenson's 
Reincarnation').  (Core  Category  V) 

PHL  1335  Moral  Philosophy  4QH 

Explores  two  basic  questions:  What  sorts  of  things  are  good  and 
bad?  What  actions  are  right  and  wrong?  Covers  msyor  classical 
conceptions  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  their  replacement  by 
the  Western  reUgious  ethic,  its  modification  and  rejection  in  the 
early  modem  period,  and  the  emergence  of  modem  versions  of 
traditional  conceptions  of  the  good  life,  with  reflections  on  the 
nature  of  ethical  inquiry  itself  as  a  legitimate  study.  Prereq.  4  QH 
philosophy  or  religion  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Core 
Category  V) 

PHL  1340  Aesthetics  4QH 

Offers  a  historical  approach  to  aesthetics,  the  philosophical 
analysis  of  concepts  and  the  solution  of  problems  that  arise 
when  one  contemplates  beautiful  (or  ugly)  objects.  Also  explores 
standards  of  value  in  judging  art  by  asking  the  following  questions: 
What  features  make  objects  beautiful  (or  ugly)?  Are  there  aes- 
thetic standards?  What  is  the  relation  of  works  of  art  to  nature? 
What  is  the  nature  of  an  aesthetic  experience?  Prereq.  4  QH 
philosophy. 

PHL  1 345  Philosophy  of  Religion  4  QH 

Asks  the  basic  question,  "Does  God  exist?"  Examines  several 
major  arguments  affirming  and  criticizing  the  notion  of  God's 
existence.  Explores  a  central  problem  in  recent  philosophy  of 
religion  of  whether  or  not  it  makes  any  sense  to  speak  of  the  truth 
(or  falsity)  of  religious  belief,  as  well  as  the  implication  an  answer 
to  that  issue  has  for  religious  life.  Prereq.  4  QH  philosophy. 
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PHL 1 350  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature  4  QH 

Considers  various  attributes  of  human  beings  such  as  intelli- 
gence, sexuality,  and  language  in  the  context  of  biological,  psy- 
chological, linguistic,  and  philosophical  views  of  human  nature. 
Topics  and  disciplines  will  change  from  year  to  year.  (Core 
Category  V) 

PHL  1 360  Philosophy  and  Literature  4  QH 

Provides  the  student  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  recognize,  appre- 
ciate, and  criticize  philosophical  themes  in  literature.  Includes 
readings  from  acknowledged  classics  by  philosophical  authors 
such  as  Voltaire,  Dostoevski,  and  Sartre;  popular  contemporary 
authors  such  as  Vonnegut,  Barth,  and  Pynchon;  and  readings 
from  more  straightforward  philosophical  sources.  Examines  the 
meaning  of  Hfe,  the  human  condition,  depersonal-ization, 
alienation,  human  freedom,  questions  of  value,  responsibility, 
rationality,  and  personal  identity.  Explores  religious,  nihilistic, 
existential,  and  other  viewpoints. 

PHL  1 370  The  Meaning  of  Life  4  QH 

Examines  selected  philosophical  problems  of  human  existence  in 
the  contemporary  world,  with  msyor  emphasis  on  the  search  for 
identity  and  self-fuMUment.  Discusses  selected  problems  such  as 
freedom,  death,  sexuality,  alienation,  becoming  a  person,  and  peak 
experiences.  Includes  readings  from  Kierkegaard,  Heidegger, 
Sartre,  Camus,  Maslow,  Allport,  Frankl,  Rogers,  and  Rollo  May. 

PHL  1 400  Theory  of  Knowledge  4  QH 

Focuses  on  questions  about  the  nature  and  justification  of  claims 
to  knowledge.  Is  there  genuine  knowledge?  How  do  we  tell  when 
a  belief  or  theory  is  sufficiently  justified  to  count  as  knowledge? 
Discusses  theories  such  as  various  forms  of  rationeilism,  empiri- 
cism, and  skepticism.  Requires  careful  reading  of  works  by  such 
influential  thinkers  as  Rene  Descartes,  Bertrand  Russell,  A.J. 
Ayer,  and  T.S.  Kuhn.  Prereq.  16  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1405  Metaphysics  4QH 

Considers  central  problems  and  theories  concerning  the  nature 
of  reality,  with  special  attention  to  such  areas  as  the  relation 
between  mind  and  matter,  free  wUl  and  determinism,  and  criteria 
of  existence.  Prereq.  8  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1 41 0  Philosophy  of  Science  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  nature  of  scientific  method,  scientific  theories, 
and  scientific  explanations.  Examines  the  central  question  of  why 
science  is  thought  to  provide  the  most  reliable  account  of  the 
natmre  of  reality.  Considers  various  theories  about  the  nature  and 
reliability  of  science.  Prereq.  4  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1415  Advanced  Logic  4QH 

Studies  the  major  results  in  the  meta-theory  of  first  order  logic. 
Examines  consistency,  completeness,  and  decidability.  Discusses 
the  general  notion  of  an  effectively  computable  process.  Church's 
thesis,  and  the  existence  of  unsolvable  problems.  Prereq. 
PHL  1215. 

PHL  1 435  Philosophy  of  Mind  4  QH 

Seeks  to  show  what  puzzles  and  problems  result  from  an  honest 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions  in  a  reasonable  way:  What 
is  the  relation  between  mind  and  body?  Is  the  mental  merely  a 
function  of  bodily  process  and  behavior,  or  does  it  somehow 
exist  "over  and  above"  the  material?  How  are  self-knowledge 
and  knowledge  of  other  minds  achieved?  What  is  the  relation 


between  words  and  thoughts?  Examines  classical  sources,  such 
as  Descartes  and  Locke,  and  contemporary  sources,  such  as 
Wittgenstein  and  Putnam.  Also  seeks  to  arrive  at  some  answers — 
however  tentative  or  provisional — to  these  questions.  Constantly 
challenges  the  student  to  think  and  write  well  about  these  diffi- 
cult subjects.  Prereq.  4  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1 440/LIN  1 440  Philosophy  of  Language  4  QH 

Examines  prospects  for  a  theory  of  language,  its  syntax,  and  its 
semantics.  Examines  contrasts  between  theory  of  reference  and 
theory  of  meaning.  Asks  whether  there  are  universals  of  language. 
Analyzes  relations  between  linguistics  and  psychology.  Includes 
readings  from  Frege,  Quine,  Russell,  Chomsky,  and  Fodor. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


PHL  1550,  PHL  1551,  PHL  1552,  PHL  1553 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 

PHL  1700  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHL  1100. 

PHL  1720  The  Meaning  of  Death 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHL  1320. 

PHL  1740  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHL  1140. 


4  QH  each 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


PHL  1800  Directed  Study  4QH 

Those  interested  in  the  directed  study  program  should  meet  with 
the  department  chair.  Prereq.  permission  of  instructor. 

PHL  1801  Research  Internship  4  QH 

Seeks  to  familiarize  students  with  at  least  one  of  the  three  stages 
of  an  advanced  research  project:  1)  securing  research  funds,  2) 
substantive  research  and  research  techniques,  and  3)  publication 
and  presentation  of  research  results.  Students  may  opt  to  take 
this  practicum  in  coryunction  with  a  writing  project  of  their  own. 
In  addition  to  helping  students  develop  additional  knowledge  of 
the  research  resources  that  are  available,  this  course  is  intended 
to  develop  their  critical  skills.  Prereq.  Permission  of  supervising 
instructor  and  24  QH  of  PHL  courses. 

PHL  1 802  Teaching  Internship  4  QH 

Centers  around  two  issues  central  to  the  pedagogical  enterprise; 
namely,  course  design  and  implementation.  Involves  discussions 
with  the  supervisor,  observation  of  teaching  techniques,  test 
development,  discussion  leading,  and  lecture  presentation. 
Students  wiU  work  with  the  instructor  in  one  course,  assist  in  syl- 
labus development,  observe  and  lead  several  discussions,  and 
present  a  lecture  or  lectures  on  one  topic  to  be  determined  during 
the  syllabus  development.  Prereq.  Permission  of  supervising 
instructor  and  24  QH  of  PHL  courses. 

PHL  1 888  Great  Philosophers  Seminar  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  writings  of  a  major  philosopher.  Subjects  include 
Plato,  Aquinas,  Locke,  Hegel,  and  Heidegger.  Prei-eq.  12  QH  of 
philosophy  courses. 

PHIL  1 890  Seminar  in  Religion  4  QH 

Examines  topics  including  theodicy,  cosmogeny,  contemporary 
issues  in  religion,  and  comparative  ethics.  Prereq.  12  QH  of 
philosophy  and  religion  courses. 
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PHL 1891  Major  Figures  in  Religious  Studies  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  work  of  one  figure  important  in  the  field  of  reli- 
gion. Subjects  include  Augustine,  Calvin,  Luther,  Weber,  and 
Ehade.  Prereq.  12  QH  of  religious  studies. 

PHL  3265  Issues  in  Medical  Ethics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  issues  in  medical  ethics,  especially  as  they  are  likely 
to  arise  in  a  clinical  setting.  Begins  with  exploration  of  the  two 
basic  systems  of  ethical  theory  and  then  concentrates  on  their 
application  in  cases  exemplifying  the  issues  of  euthanasia,  pater- 
nalism, experimentation,  informed  consent,  quality  of  Ufe,  profes- 
sional responsibility,  right  to  health  care,  truth  telling,  genetic 
control,  abortion,  and  the  allocation  of  scarce  medical  resources. 
Prereq.  Pennission  of  instructor. 


Physics 


Courses  are  Usted  according  to  level  and  degree  of  specialization. 
Generjil  interest  coiu'ses  have  no  prerequisites  and  may  be  used 
to  satisfy  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  distribution  requirements 
in  science.  Introductory  physics  courses  are  basic  first-year 
physics  lecture  courses;  the  corresponding  labs  are  listed  under 
"Introductory  Physics  Laboratories."  Advanced  physics  and 
astronomy  courses  require  one  year  of  introductory  physics  and 
may  be  used  to  satisfy  degree  requirements  for  physics  majors. 

General  Interest  Courses 

PHY  1 1 1 1  Introduction  to  Astronomy  1  4  QH 

Offers  the  nonscience  student  an  introduction  to  modem  astro- 
nomical ideas.  Includes  such  topics  as  introduction  to  the  cosmos; 
tools  of  the  astronomer  (atoms,  the  nature  of  light  and  radiation, 
telescopes,  space  astronomy);  the  earth  in  space;  our  solar  system 
(origin  and  future  of  the  solar  system,  the  planets  and  other  bod- 
ies, the  latest  from  spacecraft  flights,  the  sim  as  our  bridge  to  the 
stars);  the  question  of  life  In  the  universe.  (Core  Category  II) 

PHY  1 1 2 1  Introduction  to  Science  I  4  QH 

Provides  for  nonscience  mjuors  an  interdisciplinary  treatment  of 
the  basic  ideas  of  the  natural  sciences.  Discusses  concepts  such 
as  energy,  gravity,  and  the  atom,  followed  by  a  consideration  of 
the  ways  in  which  atoms  combine  to  form  the  substances  that 
comprise  matter.  (Core  Category  ,11) 

PHY  1131  Energy  and  the  Environment  4  QH 

Presents  concepts  of  physics  applied  to  current  problems  of  the 
physical  environment.  Topics  include  sources  of  energy  (fossU 
fuels,  nuclear,  and  solar);  energy  storage  and  conservation;  trans- 
portation; and  pollution  of  the  atmosphere.  No  previous  knowl- 
edge of  physics  is  assumed.  (Core  Category  VI) 


Introductory  Physics  Courses 


PHY  1191  Physics  for  BSET1  4QH 

Focuses  on  units  and  scientific  notation,  force,  Newton's  first 
law,  static  equilibrium,  Newton's  second  law,  momentum,  work, 
kinetic  energy,  potential  energy.  Prereq.  MTH  1191,  which  tnay 
be  taken  concurrently;  BSET  majors  only. 

PHY  11 92  Physics  for  BSET  2  4QH 

Focuses  on  power,  rotationctl  motion,  Pascal's  law,  hydrostatic 
pressiu-e,  molecular  mass,  ideal  gas  law,  first  and  second  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  simple  harmonic  motion,  wave  motion,  soimd. 


and  light.  Prereq.  PHY  1191;  MTH  1192,  which  may  be  taken 
concuiTently;  BSET  majors  only. 

PHY  1193  Physics  for  BSET  3  4QH 

Focuses  on  electrostatics,  circuit  elements,  direct  current  cir- 
cuits, magnetism,  electromagnetic  induction,  electromagnetic 
waves,  atomic  £ind  nuclear  physics.  Prereq.  PHY  1192;  BSET 
majors  only. 

PHY  1 201  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  vector  addition  of  force,  principles  of  statics;  Newton's 
second  law,  kinetic  and  potential  energy;  pressure  static  properties 
of  fluids,  fluid  flow.  To  take  the  lab  for  this  course,  register  for 
PHY  1501  concurrenfly.  (Core  Category  IT) 

PHY  1 202  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  wave  motion,  soimd,  light,  optics,  static  electricity, 
DC  circuits,  magnetism.  To  take  the  lab  for  this  course,  register 
for  PHY  1502  concurrentiy.  (Core  Category  11)  Prereq.  PHY  1201. 

PHY  1 203  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  3  4  QH 

Focuses  on  temperature,  gas  laws,  properties  of  liquids  (siuface 
tension  and  osmotic  pressure),  properties  of  solids,  thermal 
physics.  Coulomb's  law,  and  atomic  eind  nuclear  physics.  Prereq. 
PHY  1202. 

PHY  1221  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  I  4  QH 

The  first  quarter  of  a  four  quarter  sequence  intended  primarily  for 
science  and  engineering  students,  covers  mechanics,  kinematics, 
dynamics,  Newton's  laws,  work,  energy,  Unear  momentum,  colli- 
sions, and  rotations.  Prereq.  MTH  1 123  or  equivalent,  which 
may  be  taken  concmrently. 

PHY  1 222  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  2  4  QH 

Continues  PHY  1221.  Focuses  on  rotation  equilibrium,  angular 
momentum,  harmonic  motion,  fluid  mechanics,  wave  motion, 
sound,  and  optics.  Prereq.  PHY  1221  and  MTH  1124  or  equiva- 
lent, which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

PHY  1 223  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  3  4  QH 

Focuses  on  electricity,  electric  fields,  electric  potential.  Ohm's 
law,  simple  circuits,  magnetic  fields,  Faraday's  law  and  induction, 
and  Maxwell's  equations.  Prereq.  PHY  1222  and  MTH  1125  or 
equivalent,  which  may  be  taken  concuiTently. 

PHY  1 224  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  4  4  OH 

Focuses  on  physical  optics,  special  relativity,  photoelectric  effect, 
Compton  scattering,  and  quantum  mechanics  (including  the 
uncertainty  principle,  the  Schroedinger  equation,  wave  fimctions, 
the  hydrogen  atom,  solids,  nuclear  and  atomic  physics).  Prei'eq. 
PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  and  PHY  1223  or  equivalent. 

PHY  12S2  Physics  Review  1  QH 

Offers  a  calculus-based  review  for  students  who  have  had  previous 
college  physics  courses  not  equivalent  to  the  engineering  sequence 
of  PHY  1221  tiirough  PHY  1224.  Covers  fundamentals  of  mechanics, 
electricity,  and  magnetism.  Prereq.  One  year  of  college  physics  and 
knowledge  of  elementary  calculus. 

Introductory  Physics  Laboratories 

PHY  1 1 96  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1  1  QH 

Covers  experiments  from  various  physics  topics  covered  in  PHY 
1191.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  PHY  1191  concuirently;  BSET  majors  only. 
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PHY  1 1 97  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  2  1  QH 

Covers  experiments  from  various  physics  topics  covered  in  PHY 
1192.  Lab  fee.  Preivq.  PHY  1196;  PHY  1192  concurrently;  BSET 
majors  only. 

PHY  1 1 98  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  3  1  QH 

Covers  experiments  from  PHY  1193.  Lab  fee.  Prereg.  PHY  1193 
concwrently;  BSET  majors  only. 

PHY  1 501  Physics  Laboratory  for  the  Life  Sciences  1  1  QH 

Accompanies  PHY  1201.  Prereq.  PHY  1201  concwrently. 

PHY  1 502  Physics  Laboratory  for  the  Life  Sciences  2  1  QH 

Accompanies  PHY  1202.  Prei-eq.  PHY  1501;  PHY  1202  or 
PHY  1203  concun-ently. 

PHY  1 521  Physics  Laboratory  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1         1  QH 

The  first  of  a  two-quarter  lab  sequence  in  which  the  student 
performs  experiments  from  various  fields  of  physics.  PHY  1221 

concurrently. 


PHY  1522  Physics  Laboratory  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  2 

Continues  PHY  1521.  Prereq.  PHY  1521;  PHY  1222 
concurrently. 


1QH 


PHY  1 533  Physics  Laboratory  for  Science  Majors  3  1  QH 

Focuses  on  lab  experiments  related  to  topics  covered  in  PHY  1233. 
Prereq.  PHY  1522;  PHY  1223  concwrently. 

Advanced  Physics  and  Astronomy  Courses 

PHY  1 300  Physics  with  Computers  4  QH 

Introduces  using  computer  software  to  solve  scientific  problems. 
Uses  spreadsheet  programs  and  MATLAB  to  discuss  examples 
such  as  motion  damped  by  friction,  resonance  phenomena,  simu- 
lation of  exponential  decay  processes,  period  doubling,  and 
chaos.  Prereq.  PHY  1223  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

PHY  1 302  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  basic  concepts  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields, 
including  electric  and  magnetic  fields  in  free  space  and  materials; 
Maxwell's  equations  in  integral  form. 

PHY  1303  Modem  Physics  4QH 

Reviews  experiments  demonstrating  the  atomic  nature  of  matter, 
the  properties  of  the  electron,  the  nuclear  atom,  the  wave-particle 
duality,  spin,  and  the  properties  of  elementary  particles. 
Discusses,  mostly  on  a  phenomenological  level,  such  subjects  as 
atomic  and  nuclear  structure,  properties  of  the  solid  state,  and 
elementary  particles.  Introduces  the  special  theory  of  relativity. 
Prereq.  PHY  1223  or  equivalent. 

PHY  1 304  Mathematical  Physics  4  QH 

Reviews  Unear  algebra  and  vector  calculus,  special  ftinctions  and 
partial  differential  equations  of  physics,  potential  theory,  func- 
tions of  a  complex  variable.  Prereq.  MTH 1244  and  PHY  1233; 
MTH 1246  concun-ently. 

PHY  1305  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic  Theory  4  QH 

Focuses  on  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics,  entropy 
and  equilibrium,  thermodynamic  potentials,  elementary  kinetic 


theory,  statistical  mechanics  and  the  statistical  interpretation  of 
entropy.  Prereq.  PHY  1224  or  PHY  1233,  and  MTH  1244. 

PHY  1401Classical  Mechanics  4QH 

Covers  advanced  topics  in  classical  mechanics,  including  vector 
kinematics,  harmonic  oscillator  and  resonance,  generalized  coor- 
dinates, Lagrange's  equations,  central  forces  and  the  Kepler  prob- 
lem, rigid  body  motion.  Prereq.  PHY  1301  and  MTH  1245. 

PHY  1 402  Electricity  and  Magnetism  1  4  QH 

Covers  Maxwell's  equations  and  their  experimentEil  basis,  electro- 
statics and  magnetostatics,  the  electromagnetic  field  in  empty 
space,  electromagnetic  waves.  P>-ereq.  PHY  1302  and  PHY  1304 
or  equivalent. 

PHY  1 403  Electricity  and  Magnetism  2  4  QH 

Continues  PHY  1402.  Focuses  on  energy  and  momentimi  in  the 
electromagnetic  field,  electrodynamics,  the  interaction  of  matter 
and  the  field,  radiation.  Prereq.  PHY  1402  or  equivalent. 

PHY  1 404  Wave  Motion  and  Optics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  harmonic  and  coupled  oscillators,  wave  equation; 
geometrical  and  physical  optics;  interference,  diffraction,  optics 
of  solids,  amplification  of  Ught;  and  lasers.  Prereq.  PHY  1302. 

PHY  1411  Introduction  to  Astrophysics  and  Cosmology  4  QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  current  ideas  in  astrophysics  and  cos- 
mology, with  emphasis  on  recent  advances  in  this  field.  Focuses 
on  tools  of  the  astronomer  (gamma-,  X-,  UV-,  optical-,  infrared-, 
radio-telescopes,  spectroscopes,  spacecrafts,  and  so  on);  solar 
system;  stellar  properties  (site  luminosity);  stellar  spectra; 
Hertzsprung-RusseU  diagram;  stellar  energy  sources  (gravita- 
tional, nuclear);  evolution  of  stars  (birth,  main  sequence,  red 
giants,  white  dwarfs,  planetary  nebulae,  supemovae,  neutron 
stars  and  pulsars,  black  holes  and  gravitational  collapse);  meth- 
ods of  interstellar  and  intergalactic  distance  measurement;  our 
Milky  Way  galaxy;  extragalactic  objects  (galaxies,  clusters  of 
galaxies,  radio  galaxies,  quasars);  cosmology  (Olber's  paradox, 
recession  of  galaxies,  big  bang  theory,  cosmic  background  radia- 
tion, formation  of  galaxies,  the  future  of  tlte  universe).  Prereq. 
Three  quarters  of  elementary  physics. 

PHY  1 4 1 3  Introduction  to  Nuclear  Physics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  nuclear  structure,  nuclear  masses,  radioactivity, 
nuclear  radiation,  interaction  of  radiation  and  matter,  detectors, 
fission,  nuclear  forces,  elementary  particles.  Prereq.  PHY  1303. 

PHY  1 41 4  Introduction  to  Solid  State  Physics  4  QH 

Offers  a  semiclassical  treatment  of  the  thermal,  magnetic,  and 
electrical  properties  of  crystaUine  solids.  Examines  X-ray  diffrac- 
tion and  the  reciprocal  lattice,  elasticity  and  lattice  vibrations, 
specific  heat,  properties  of  insulators,  magnetism  in  insulators 
and  metals,  and  introduction  to  the  band  theory  of  metals.  P)'ereq. 
CHM 1383  or  PHY  1303;  and  PHY  1305  or  equivalent. 

PHY  1415  Quantum  Mechanics  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  observation  of  macroscopic  and  microscopic  bodies, 
the  uncertainty  principle,  wave-particle  duality,  probability  antpU- 
tudes,  Schrodinger  wave  theory,  and  one-dimensional  problems. 
Prereq.  CHM  1383  or  PHY  1303;  and  PHY  1304  or  equivalent. 
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PHY  14 1 6  Quantum  Mechanics  2  4  QH 

Continues  PHY  1415.  Coveirs  discrete  and  continuous  states,  Schro- 
dinger  equation  in  three  dimensions,  angular  momentum,  general 
theory  of  quantum  mechanics,  applications.  Pretvq.  PHY  1415. 

PHY  1 551  Electronics  lor  Scientists  1  4  QH 

With  PHY  1552,  forms  a  two-quarter  sequence  covering  electronic 
techniques  for  experimental  research  in  many  different  fields  of 
science.  Focuses  on  principles  of  semiconductor  devices;  analog 
techniques  (amplification,  feedback,  integration);  digital  techniques 
(counting,  multiplexing,  logic);  design  of  electronic  subsystems 
(analog-to-digital  converters,  phase-sensitive  detectors,  data-logging 
systems);  understanding  specifications  of  commercial  electronic 
equipment.  In  lab  examples,  makes  use  of  up-to-date  integrated  and 
discrete  devices  such  as  are  currently  used  in  the  electronic  industry. 


PHY  1552  Electronics  lor  Scientists  2 

Continues  PHY  1551.  Prereq.  PHY  1551. 


4QH 


PHY  1555  Wave  Laboratory  4QH 

Offers  a  general  treatment  of  the  problems  of  mechanical  and 
electromagnetic  radiation  as  wave  phenomena.  Focuses  on  the 
differential  wave  equation  and  its  application  to  selected  topics; 
interference  and  diffraction  theory  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Huygens-Fresnel  and  Kirchhoff  formulations;  selected  experi- 
ments in  acoustics,  optics,  and  microwaves  to  illustrate  these 
problems.  Prereq.  PHY  1224  or  PHY  1302. 

PHY  1 557  Advanced  Physics  Laboratory  4  QH 

Presents  special  projects  in  modem  experimental  physics,  including 
electronic  instrumentation  used  in  measuring  physical  quantities 
and  use  of  microprocessors. /Vereg.  PHY  1551  and  PHY  1552. 

PHY  1561  Project  Laboratory  4QH 

Allows  students  to  select  and  carry  out  individual  projects  involving 
instrumentation  and  computation.  Involves  the  development  of 
some  aspect  of  instrumentation  and/or  computation  in  an  ongoing 
research  project  and  the  preparation  of  a  final  report.  The  student 
win  be  supervised  by  the  project  leader  and  the  course  instructor. 
(Although  the  course  carries  4  QH  credit,  it  is  taken  in  successive 
winter  and  spring  quarters.)  Pi'ereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


PHY  1 71 1  Introduction  to  Astronomy  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1111. 

PHY  1721  Physics  1 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1221. 

PHY  1722  Physics  2 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1222. 

PHY  1723  Physics  3 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1223. 

PHY  1724  Physics  4 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1224. 

PHY  1885,  PHY  1886,  PHY  1887,  PHY  1888 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4QH 
4QH 
4QH 
4QH 
4QH 
4  QH  each 


Political  Science 


POL  1 1 1 0  Introduction  to  Politics  4  QH 

Offers  an  overview  of  basic  concepts  such  as  power,  authority 
and  sovereignty,  methods  of  political  analysis,  and  contemporary 
political  ideologies.  Discusses  such  dynamics  as  political  culture, 
public  opinion  and  participation,  and  political  systems.  (Core 
Category  n) 

POL  1111  Introduction  to  American  Government  4  QH 

Ansilyzes  the  American  system  of  government  and  politics. 
Includes  the  philosophical  origins  and  design  of  the  Constitution, 
pubUc  opinion,  political  behavior  and  participation,  parties  and 
interest  groups,  and  formal  governmental  institutions.  May  cover 
cases  in  domestic  and  foreign  policymaking.  (Core  Category  II) 

POL  1 1 1 2/IAF 1112  Introduction  to  International  Relations  4  QH 

Applies  basic  theories  of  international  relations  to  examining 
the  foreign  poUcies  of  the  key  actors  in  the  international  system. 
Covers  topics  of  international  aid,  trade,  and  monetary  affairs; 
issues  relating  to  the  arms  race,  nuclear  proliferation,  arms  control, 
and  disarmament;  international  law  and  organizations,  human 
rights,  and  the  impact  of  technology  on  the  functioning  of  the 
international  system.  (Core  Category  11) 

POL  1 1 1 3/IAF 1113  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments  4  QH 

Presents  a  comparative  study  of  poUtical  organization  and  behav- 
ior in  selected  countries.  Includes  such  topics  as  political  econ- 
omy, leadership,  political  institutions,  political  culture,  and  politi- 
cal participation. 

POL  1 1 1 4  The  United  States  Constitution  4  QH 

Introduces  the  U.S.  Constitution  by  exploring  its  theory,  its  origin, 
and  the  institutions  by  which  it  bestows  and  restrains  power. 
Surveys  the  constitutional  liberties  guaranteed.  Examines  what 
this  fundamental  supreme  United  States  law  means  today,  two 
centuries  after  its  ratification.  Other  topics  include  congressional 
areas  of  policy-making  responsibility,  presidential  power,  the  role 
of  the  judiciary  in  the  American  system  of  government,  and  the 
reconcihation  of  m^ority  rule  with  minority  rights. 

POL  1 260  Public  Policy  Analysis  4  QH 

Uses  both  theoretical  literature  and  case  studies  to  analyze  the 
structure  of  and  dynamics  inherent  in  the  American  policymaking 
process.  Introduces  such  concepts  as  problem  definition,  agenda- 
development,  policy  formation,  implementation,  and  program 
evaluation.  Examines  basic  policy  analysis  methods.  (Core 
Category  VI) 

POL  1 26 1  Public  Administration  4  QH 

Provides  a  broad  overview  of  the  administrative  aspects  of  public 
policies  and  programs.  Topics  include  public  mjmagement, 
organizations,  budgeting,  persormel  administration,  and  program 
evaluation. 

POL  1 262  Bureaucracy  and  Government  Organizations  4  QH 

Exaimines  the  general  principles  underlying  the  structm-es, 
processes,  and  operation  of  public  organizations.  Looks  at  the 
role  of  bureaucracies  within  the  larger  political  system,  as  well 
as  how  pubUc  agencies  develop  and  change  over  time. 
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POL  1 266  Public  Personnel  Administration  4  QH 

Presents  an  overall  introduction  to  the  field  of  public  personnel 
administration.  Examines  selected  topics  such  as  recruitment, 
selection,  classification,  case  development,  equal  opportunity, 
public  employee  unionism,  and  collective  bargaining. 

POL  1 267  Politics  of  Budgeting  and  Taxation  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  ftmction  of  budgeting  in  a  variety  of  governmental 
contexts,  specifically,  the  appropriations  process,  the  budget  as 
a  management  tool,  and  the  public  policy  impacts  of  the  budget. 
Emphasizes  budgeting  techniques  within  this  context. 

POL  1 301  Research  Methods  1  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  principal  quantitative  methods  used 
in  poUtical  analysis,  public  administration,  political  behavior, 
international  relations,  and  policy  sciences.  Emphasizes  basic 
statistical  techniques,  survey  methods,  and  SPSS  programming. 
Prereq.  Prior  completion  of  college  mathematics  requirement. 

POL  1 302  Research  Methods  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  methods  of  quantitative  analysis.  Covers  the  following 
primary  statistical  topics:  significance  testing,  bivariate  regression 
and  correlation,  and  multiple  regression  and  correlation.  In  addi- 
tion, teaches  elementary  computer  sldUs  and  the  use  of  a  program- 
ming language  to  calculate  advanced  statistics.  Emphasizes  the 
practical  application  and  understanding  of  statistical  techniques 
by  providing  numerous  examples  in  the  areas  of  political  behavior, 
public  opinion,  and  public  poUcy  analysis.  Prereq.  POL  1301  and 
prior  completion  of  college  mathematics  requirement. 

POL  1303  Political  Behavior  4QH 

Examines  selected  topics  in  contemporary  political  science  fi'om 
a  poUtical  behavior  perspective.  Focuses  on  poUtical  attitude 
formation  and  change,  ideology,  socialization,  pubUc  opinion  and 
voting  behavior,  poUtical  campaigning,  poUtical  violence,  and 
empirical  democratic  theory. 

POL  1304  Practical  Politics  4QH 

Accentuates  and  systematicaUy  treats  some  of  the  problems  of 
organizing  for  effective  citizen  action,  partisan  and  nonpartisan, 
at  the  grass-roots  level.  Explores  roles  in  poUtical  campaigiung. 

POL  1 306  Politics  in  Western  Europe  4  QH 

Offers  a  comparative  survey  of  the  societies,  economies,  and 
poUtical  systems  in  the  democracies  of  Western  Europe. 
Examines  governing  structures  and  major  poUtical  developments 
within  the  major  European  states,  as  well  as  major  policy  issues 
(e.g.,  nationaUsm,  federalism,  environmentaUsm)  and  issues 
of  European  integration  vidthin  the  European  Union.  (Core 
Category  in) 

POL  1308/AFR  1271  The  Politics  of  Poverty  4  QH 

Explores  how  and  why  there  is  poverty,  how  it  affects  people's 
Uves,  and  how  it  can  be  eUminated.  Examines  the  relations 
between  poverty,  racism,  and  the  economic,  poUtical,  and  admin- 
istrative systems.  Evaluates  a  number  of  alternatives  and  provides 
an  opportunity  for  clarifying  individual  assumptions  and  feelings 
about  poverty. 

POL  1 309  International  Political  Economy  4  QH 

Focuses  on  international  poUtical  and  economic  relations. 
Examines  how  nations  interact  in  such  areas  as  trade,  finance. 


and  labor  relations.  Includes  such  topics  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  multinational  corporations,  economic  sanctions, 
miUtary  interventions,  technology  transfer,  and  foreign  aid. 
Prereq.  A  course  in  either  economics  or  international  politics 
is  recommended,  hut  Twt  required.  (Core  Category  V) 

POL  1 31 0  American  Ideology  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  main  American  ideologies,  including  UberaUsm, 
neoUberaUsm,  conservatism,  neoconservatism,  and  nationaUsm. 
Examines  the  historic  roots  of  each  ideology  and  its  impact  on 
American  poUtics.  Explores  the  ongoing  interaction  of  poUtical 
ideology  and  the  poUtical  process  in  contemporary  American 
society.  (Core  Category  V)  Prereq.  Middler  standing  or  above,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

POL  1 3 1 2  Politics  and  the  Mass  Media  4  QH 

Analyzes  several  facets  of  the  mass  media:  the  role  of  newspa- 
pers, radio,  and  television  in  pubUc  opinion  formation;  their  use 
and  effectiveness  in  poUtical  campaigns;  their  objectivity  and/or 
bias  in  reporting  the  news;  their  impact  on  poUtical  parties  and 
the  distribution  of  power  between  Congress  and  the  President. 

POL  1 3 1 3  International  Organizations  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  roles  played  by  international 
govermnental  organizations,  examining  their  dual  roles  as  coUec- 
tions  of  sovereign  states  and  as  poUtical  actors  in  their  own  right. 
Analyzes  the  structure  and  functions  of  such  global  organizations 
as  the  United  Nations  as  weU  as  regional  organizations  Uke  the 
European  Union  and  Organization  of  American  States. 

POL  1 3 1 4  Interest  Groups  and  Public  Policy  4  QH 

Surveys  the  roles  of  organized  interests  in  American  pubUc  poUcy- 
maMng.  Examines  why  groups  are  formed,  how  they  work,  why 
they  succeed  or  fail,  and  what  cumulative  impacts  groups  have 
on  poUcy.  Spans  a  variety  of  groups,  from  traditional  economic 
interests  to  social  movements,  pubUc  interest  organizations,  and 
professional  lobbyists. 

POL  1 3 1 6  Contemporary  Revolutionary  Politics  4  QH 

Examines  revolution  as  a  poUtical  option  and  revolutionary 
movements  throughout  the  world  today.  Examples  -wiH  be  taken 
from  Mandsm-Lerunism  (e.g.,  Bolshevik  Russia,  China,  Cuba), 
revolutionary  Islam  (e.g.,  Iran,  Algeria),  and  the  anti-Communist 
forces  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe.  Examines 
the  perennial  conflict  between  revolution  as  an  ideal  and  regime 
consoUdation  as  a  necessity.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL1317LawandSodety  4QH 

Examines  the  sociological  understanding  of  legal  phenomena. 
Places  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of  law  in  promoting  cultural 
and  social  cohesion  in  American  society. 

POL  1 3 1 8  State  and  Local  Government  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  political  and  administrative  context  of 
state  and  local  goverrunent  and  surveys  the  structure,  ftmction, 
and  poUtics  of  states  and  localities  within  the  context  of  the 
United  States  federal  system.  Prereq.  POL  1111. 
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POL  1319  Government  and  Politics  of  Massachusetts  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  political  and  administrative  aspects  of  govern- 
ment in  Massachusetts.  Considers  the  structure  and  functions  of 
state  government  as  weU  as  major  policy  problems  confronted  by 
public  officials.  Analyzes  the  relationship  betvi'een  state  and  local 
governments  in  Massachusetts.  Prereq.  POL  1111. 

POl  1 320  Parties  and  Elections  4  QH 

Analyzes  political  parties  and  the  American  system  of  elections. 
Focuses  on  structural  and  constitutional  biases,  the  organizational 
aspects  of  the  parties,  mass  voting  behavior,  the  impact  of  elections 
on  public  poUcymaktng,  and  national  and  state  historical  trends. 

POL  1322  World  Politics  4QH 

Emphasizes  various  principles,  techniques,  and  patterns  that  gov- 
ernments have  followed  to  implement  their  goals  or  objectives. 
Uses  a  case  study  approach,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  problems 
associated  v^dth  the  Middle  East  analyzed  from  the  United  States- 
Soviet  and  Arab-Israeli  viewpoints. 


POL  1324  Urban  Politics 

Analyzes  the  political,  administrative,  economic,  and  social 
dynamics  of  urb2in  areas  from  a  historical  perspective. 


4QH 


POL  1327  Gender  Politics  4QH 

Explores  the  relation  between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be — and 
why — in  the  roles  of  women  in  American  politics.  Examines  the 
traditional  roles  of  women  in  politics,  the  suffrage  movement,  the 
woman  as  citizen  and  voter,  the  role  of  sex  in  achieving  power 
£md  in  political  efficacy,  and  the  place  of  women  in  "new  politics." 
Also  covers  political  action  to  promote  women's  issues  and 
modem  feminism.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1 329  American  Social  Welfare  Policy  4  QH 

Introduces  social  welfare  policy,  with  emphasis  on  programs  and 
services  in  the  contemporary  United  States.  Discusses  theoretical 
frameworks  for  analyzing  social  welfare  policy;  then  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  substantive  areas  of  welfare,  mental  health,  and  social 
security.  Explores  various  issues  and  processes  related  to  the 
design,  administration,  and  implementation  of  social  welfare  policy 
in  the  context  of  the  American  socio-political  system. 

POL  1331  Science,  Technology,  and  Public  Policy  4  QH 

Considers  the  effects  of  science  and  technology  on  politics  and  pol- 
icymaking in  America  and  how  politics  influences  science 
and  technology.  Focuses  on  the  differences  between  scientific  and 
democratic  values  and  definitions  of  rationality,  the  nature  of  pub- 
lic problems,  and  why  some  problems  are  easier  to  "solve"  than 
others.  Particularly  looks  at  such  issues  as  nuclear  power,  recombi- 
nant DNA,  abortion,  and  medical  research;  addresses  the  question 
of  who  should  decide  such  complex  matters.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1 332  Government  and  Politics  of  Japan  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  Japan's  political  system  since 
World  War  II,  Examines  Japan's  political  institutions  and  practice 
of  democracy  in  the  context  of  its  political  cultme;  the  inteiTela- 
tionship  between  business  and  government;  Japan's  foreign  policy; 
and  business  practices  and  organization.  Raises  issues  concerning 
Japjin's  extraordinary  economic  success  and  the  limitations  of 


Japan  as  a  model  for  other  countries.  (Core  Category  IV)  Not  open 

to  freshmen. 

POL  1 334  Environmental  Policy  &  Politics  4  QH 

Examines  the  policy-making  processes,  historical  and  socio- 
economic factors,  political  forces,  governmental  institutions,  and 
global  trends  that  shape  environmental  policy  at  national  and  sub- 
national  levels  in  the  United  States.  Gives  attention  to  a  wide  range 
of  environmental  policy  areas,  with  comparisons  made  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations. 

POL  1 335  The  American  Presidency  4  QH 

Examines  the  presidential  electoral  process  and  the  constitutional 
and  extraconstitutional  powers  of  the  American  President.  Studies 
presidential  leadership  styles  and  analyzes  the  relationship 
between  the  executive  branch  and  Congress,  the  Court,  the 
bureaucracy,  and  the  media. 

POL  1 336  American  Constitutional  Law  4  QH 

Employs  excerpts  of  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  other  reading  materials  to  analyze  some  of  the  theoretical, 
structural,  and  substantive  issues  inherent  in  and  relevant  to  the 
American  constitutional  system.  Prereq.  POL  1111  and  junior 
or  senior  standing. 

POL  1 337  United  States  Foreign  Policy  4  QH 

Examines  formulation  and  conduct  of  foreign  policy  and  the 
United  States  since  World  War  n. 

POL  1 338  Religion  and  Politics  4  QH 

Explores  the  role  of  reUgion  in  domestic  and  international  politics. 
Examines  religion  as  a  source  of  political  tension  and  strife.  Draws 
examples  from  the  United  States  and  the  developing  world.  Covers 
Islamic  fundamentahsm  in  African  and  the  Near  East,  Orthodox 
Jewish  parties  in  Israel,  Catholic  liberation  theology  in  Latin 
America,  and  Protestant  fundamentalism  and  the  religious  right 
in  America.  (Core  Category  V) 

POL  1 339  Current  Political  Issues  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  constitutional  and  pohticcil  background  of  selected 
contemporary  pubUc  issues.  Primarily  for  nonpolitical  science 
majors. 

POL  1 340  Crisis  and  Change  in  Central/Eastern  Europe  4  QH 

Studies  the  rejection  of  communist  party  rule  in  the  six  former 
Soviet  bloc  socialist  countries,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia  and  exam- 
ines political,  economic,  social,  and  international  problems  of 
post-commmiist  development.  (Core  Category  FV) 

POL  1 342/ AFR  1 342  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa  4  QH 

Using  films,  maps,  news  clips,  discussions,  and  readings,  explores 
contemporary  politics  in  African  nations  south  of  the  Sahara. 
Studies  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  and  Ethiopia,  among  others. 
Examines  apartheid,  colorualism,  Afro-Marxism,  chieftaincy, 
development,  and  Pan-Africanism.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1343  Politics  and  Violence  in  Northern  Ireland  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  causes  of  violence  in  Northern  Ireland.  Considers 
historical,  sociological,  and  economic  roots  of  the  conflict,  but 
places  m^or  emphasis  on  politics.  Also  discusses  the  international 
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dimension  (the  roles  of  southern  Ireland,  the  United  States,  and  so 
on),  paramilitary  organizations,  legal  political  parties  and  groups, 
and  the  peace  process.  Draws  comparative  parallels,  including 
possible  lessons  for  the  United  States.  (Core  Category  IV) 

POL  1 345  Government  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  East  4  QH 

Approaches  the  political,  economic,  mUitary,  and  ideological  fac- 
tors within  the  Arab  states  and  Israel,  inter-Arab  politics,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  and  the  great  power  rivalry  in  the  region.  (Core 
Category  VI) 

POL  1 346  Gender,  Family,  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  East  4  QH 

Surveys  the  roles  that  gender  and  family  play  in  political,  economic, 
and  social  issues  of  the  Middle  East.  Focuses  on  several  political 
systems  to  provide  a  view  of  the  diversity  and  similarity  between 
various  governments  and  societies.  Topics  include  women  in 
development;  the  connection  between  family  and  political  power; 
women  and  Islam;  legal  status  of  women;  and  women  in  liberation 
movements.  Preivq.  POL  1345  orINT1150/HST1490  or  permis- 
sion of  iiistructor.  (Core  Category  IV) 

POL  1 347  Russian  Politics  After  Communism  4  QH 

Presents  an  analysis  of  the  roots  of  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1991  and  studies  problems  of  pohtical  development  after 
communism.  Emphasizes  the  introduction  of  democracy,  the 
movement  toward  a  market  economy,  the  reorganization  of  the 
military,  and  the  control  of  inter-ethnic  strife.  (Core  Category  IV) 

POL  1 348  Russian  Foreign  Policy  4  QH 

Presents  an  analysis  of  the  goals,  methods,  and  achievements 
of  Russian  policy  in  the  post-Soviet  era  toward  Eastern  Europe, 
Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Central  and  East  Asia,  and  the 
United  States,  against  the  backgroimd  of  Soviet  behavior  toward 
these  areas  in  the  recent  past. 

POL  1 350  American  Legislative  Process  4  QH 

Explores  the  structures,  dynamics,  and  styles  inherent  in  public 
policymaking  within  the  U.S.  Congress.  Focuses  on  elections; 
representation  of  constituents'  interests;  the  roles  played  by 
members,  the  president,  interest  groups,  and  other  actors;  and 
how  all  of  this  is  affected  by  the  structure  of  Congress  and  the 
processes  embedded  in  the  legislative  body. 

POL  1351  Techniques  and  Practices  of  Public  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  practical  skills  and  techniques  of  public  management. 
Employs  the  case  method  in  examining  typical  management 
problems  at  different  levels  of  government.  Also  covers  time  and 
resource  management  for  public  sector  managerial  personnel. 

POL  1 353  Law  and  Personal  Morality  4  QH 

Examines  the  use  of  political  power  to  enforce  standards  of  per- 
sonal morality  and  behavior  in  contemporary  American  society. 
Considers  such  subjects  as  pornography,  sexual  privacy  and 
expression,  Sunday  closing  laws,  abortion,  and  prostitution. 

POL  1355  Ethnic  Conflict  4QH 

Analyzes  the  causes  and  consequences  of  ethnic  politiceJ  violence 
in  the  contemporary  world.  Examines  selected  cases  based  on 
their  importance  and  their  usefulness  for  understanding  ethnic 
conflict  (such  as  Bosnia,  Canada,  Northern  Ireland,  and  states  of 


the  former  Soviet  Union).  Considers  various  policies  for  prevent- 
ing and  resolving  ethnic  political  violence.  (Core  Category  W) 

POL  1362  Civil  Liberties  4  QH 

Uses  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  other  reading 
material  to  examine  the  substantive  and  procedural  guarantees 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  their 
relation  to  a  Uberal  democratic  society. 

POL  1 364  Business  and  Government  Relations  4  QH 

Surveys  the  relation  between  economic  developments  and  poMcal 
processes  in  the  United  States.  Considers  government  planning  of 
tlie  economy,  monopoly  and  government  regulation,  goveniment 
programs  to  promote  social  welfare,  and  the  impact  of  Federalism 
on  the  political-economic  system,  among  other  topics. 

POL  1368  Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  America  4  QH 

Examines  the  govenimental  systems,  political  parties,  socio- 
economic problems,  and  foreign  policies  of  Latin  American 
states.  Focuses  on  political  change.  (Core  Category  W) 

POL  1369  Political  Violence  4QH 

Analyzes  political  violence  in  its  various  contemporary  forms 
(for  example,  war,  revolution,  genocide,  pohtical  terrorism,  and 
miUtary  overthrows).  Assesses  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
pohtical  violence  (from  both  practical  and  moral  points  of  view) 
and  considers  strategies  for  preventing  and  resolving  political 
violence.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1 371  Government  and  Politics  of  China  4  QH 

Focuses  on  China's  pohtical  system  during  Communist  party  rule. 
Addresses  fundamental  issues  that  the  government  has  been 
unable  to  resolve  successfully  including  leadership  recruitment 
and  succession;  economic  grovrth;  class  and  class  struggle;  pohti- 
cal culture  and  the  educational  system;  the  nature  of  sociaUst 
democracy  and  socialist  legality;  and  the  appropriate  form  of 
socialism  for  a  country  vrishing  to  modernize  rapidly.  Examines 
the  interaction  among  ideology,  development,  and  culture  on 
these  issues.  (Core  Category  IV) 

POL  1 373  Pre-Modern  Political  Thought  4  QH 

Presents  an  analytical  and  historical  examination  of  the  great 
political  thinkers  and  the  main  trends  of  pohtical  thought  from 
classical  Greece  to  the  Renaissance.  (Core  Category  V)  Prereq. 
Middler  standing  or  above. 

POL  1 374  Modern  Political  Thought  4  QH 

Presents  an  analytical  and  historical  examination  of  the  great 
pohtical  thinkers  and  the  main  trends  in  pohtical  thought  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  twentieth  century.  (Core  Category  V) 
Prereq.  Middler  standing  or  above. 

POL  1 378  Contemporary  Political  Thought  4  QH 

Analyzes  current  ideals,  ideologies,  and  political  movements, 
including  existentialism,  neo-Marxism,  black  power,  and  women's 
liberation.  Also  studies  the  dechne  of  ideology  and  behavioralism. 

POL  1379  Marx  and  Marxism  4QH 

Studies  the  social  and  political  thought  of  Karl  Marx.  Examines 
the  development  of  Maindan  theory  after  Marx's  death.  Discusses 
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class  struggle,  social  revolution,  and  communism.  (Core 
Category  V) 

POL  1 382  Intergovernmental  Relations  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  relationships  among  nationsil,  state,  and  local  levels 
of  government  in  the  United  States  and  the  changing  patterns  of 
those  relationships. 

POL  1 384  Arab-Israeli  Conflict  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  effects  of  the  Arab-Israeli  confrontation  on  the 
internal  politics  of  the  Arab  states  and  Israel,  Pan-Arab  politics, 
and  the  role  of  the  great  powers  in  the  region.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1 386  International  law  4  QH 

Focuses  on  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  states,  treaties,  recogni- 
tion, peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  resort  to  force.  Prereq. 
POL  1112. 

POL  1 388  Political  Polling  and  Survey  Research  4  QH 

Examines  the  entire  survey  research  process,  which  is  the  most 
common  approach  to  program  evaluation  survey  design,  sampling, 
questionnaire  design,  survey  administration,  data  processing,  and 
data  analysis.  Also  involves  some  statistical  analysis.  Prereq. 
POL  1301. 

POL  1 389  American  National  Security  Policy  4  QH 

Traces  the  evolution  of  American  national  seciuity  policy  in  the 
post- World  War  II  period.  Considers  American  nuclear  military 
policy  and  conventional  non-nuclejir  military  policy.  Explores 
arms  control  policy. 


POL  1800,  POL  1801,  POL  1802  4QHeach 

Directed  Study 

Offers  independent  work  on  chosen  topics  under  the  direction  of 
members  of  the  department.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  standing 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

POL  1 803  Internship  in  Politics  4  QH 

With  department  approval,  students  engage  in  a  political  or  gov- 
ernmental internship  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 
Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  standing  normally  required. 

POL  1 804  Vote  Smart  Practicum  4  QH 

Offers  supervised  hands-on  experience  with  a  nationally  recog- 
nized non-partisan  voters'  information  resource  center.  Students 
are  trained  on  the  computer  in  the  use  of  various  databases, 
engage  in  assigned  research  tasks,  and  assist  voters  and  journal- 
ists seeking  information  on  candidates  for  federal  and  state  office. 

POL  1805  Internship  in  American  Government  and  Politics  4  QH 

Students  engage  in  an  internship  in  the  Federal  government  with 
department  approval,  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 
Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  standing  usually  required. 

POL  1 8 1 5  Internship  in  State  Government  6  QH 

Combines  state  govermnent  work  experience  with  academic 
studies.  Students  work  15  hours  per  week  in  a  state  government 
office  and  attend  classes  every  other  week  in  which  work  experi- 
ence and  related  readings  are  discussed.  Pre)~eq.  POL  1111  or 
POL  1318. 


POL  1410  Seminar  in  American  Government  4  QH 

Offers  an  in-depth  study  of  selected  topics  in  American  govern- 
ment. Prereq.  Senior  political  science  major  and  permission 

of  instructor. 

POL  1411  Seminar  in  International  Relations  4  QH 

Offers  an  in-depth  study  of  selected  topics  in  international  rela- 
tions. Prereq.  Senior  political  science  major  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

POL  1 4 1 3  Senior  Seminar  in  Political  Science  4  QH 

Offers  an  in-depth  study  of  selected  topics  in  political  science. 
Prereq.  Senior  political  science  major. 

POL  1415  Seminar  in  Puhlic  Law  and  Social  Issues  4  QH 

Explores  the  various  attempts  to  give  law  a  satisfactory  philo- 
sophical foundation  and  the  m^or  critiques  of  the  role  of  law  in 
modem  society.  Places  special  emphasis  on  the  attempt  by  courts 
to  render  justice  in  various  areas  of  law.  The  central  issue  is 
whether  law  is  a  source  of  objective  and  determinate,  rather  than 
merely  personal  or  political,  answers  to  contentious  legal  ques- 
tions. Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  standing. 
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POL  1710  Introduction  to  Politics  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  POL  1110. 

POL  171 1  Introduction  to  American  Government  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  POL  1111. 

POL  1712  Introduction  to  International  Relations  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  POL  1112. 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


PSY  1 1 1 0  Perspectives  in  Psychology  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  fundamental  principles  and  issues  of  the  msyor  areas 
of  contemporary  scientific  psychology.  Approaches  the  study  of 
psychology  as  a  method  of  inquiry  as  well  as  a  body  of  knowledge. 
Emphasizes  biological  bases  of  behavior,  principles  of  learning 
and  motivation,  psychological  testing,  personality  dynamics, 
psychopathology,  and  therapeutic  approaches.  Students  who  earn 
creditfor  PSY  1111  iviUnoteain  credit  for  PSY  1110.  (Core 
Category  II) 

PSY  1 1 1 1  Foundations  of  Psychology  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  fundamental  principles  and  issues  of  the  m^or  areas 
of  contemporary  scientific  psychology.  Approaches  the  study  of 
psychology  as  a  method  of  inquiry  as  well  as  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge. Emphasizes  biological  bases  of  behavior,  principles  of 
learning  and  motivation,  psychological  testing,  personality 
dynamics,  psychopathology,  and  therapeutic  approaches. 
Requires  research  participation  in  psychology  experiments  (or 
alternative).  Students  loho  earn  credit  for  PSY  1 1 10  ivill  not 
earn  creditfor  PSY  1111. 

PSY  1 1 1 2  Foundations  of  Psychology  2  4  QH 

Continues  PSY  1111,  emphasizing  the  areas  of  lifespan  develop- 
ment, sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  states  of  consciousness, 
cognition,  language,  memory,  emotion,  and  social  influences 
on  behavior.  Requires  research  participation  in  psychology 
experiments  (or  alternative).  (Overlaps  PSY  1113.)  Prereq. 
PSY  1110  or  PSY  1111. 
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PSY  1 1 1 3  Perspectives  in  Psychology  2  4  QH 

Continues  PSY  1110,  emphasizing  the  areas  of  lifespan  develop- 
ment, sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  states  of  consciousness, 
cognition,  language,  memory,  emotion,  and  social  influences  on 
behavior.  (Overlaps  PSY  1112.)  (Core  Category  IT)  Prereg.  PSY 
1110  or  PSY  1111. 

PSY  1 2 1 0  Research  Methods  in  Psychology  4  QH 

Introduces  research  methods  in  psychology  such  as  field  research, 
content  analysis,  case  research,  survey  methods,  simulations,  and 
laboratory  experiments.  Examines  issues  of  research  fairness  and 
evaluating  research  methods.  Explores  basic  statistical  notions 
including  sampling,  variability,  and  correlation.  Prereq.  PSY  1112 
or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 2 1 1  Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science  1  4  QH 

Introduces  descriptive  statistics  (scales  of  measurement,  fre- 
quency distribution  and  graphs,  measures  of  central  tendency, 
dispersion  and  correlation,  standard  scores,  and  the  unit  normal 
curve)  and  probability  theory  (permutations,  combinations,  and 
the  binomial  theorem).  Prm-eq.  MTH 1101  orMTH  1107,  and 
PSY  1112. 

PSY1212Stati$tic$inBehaviarolScience2  4QH 

Offers  a  general  presentation  of  hypothesis  testing,  Including 
parametric  and  nonparametric  tests,  with  emphasis  on  formulat- 
ing hypotheses  and  choosing  appropriate  scales  of  measurement, 
tests,  and  coivBdence  levels.  Prereq.  PSY  1211. 

PSY  1215  Sexual  Behavior  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  sexual  activities  of  the  human  male  and  female 
from  infancy  to  adulthood.  Considers  the  importance  of  sexual 
factors  in  the  life  history  of  the  individual,  statistical  surveys  of 
sexual  behavior,  and  direct  observational  measures  of  sexual 
responding.  Explores  the  nature  of  love,  responses  to  pornogra- 
phy, prostitution,  bisexuality,  male  and  female  homosexuality, 
rape,  child  abuse,  and  sexual  therapy. 

PSY  1216  Researching  Consciousness  4  QH 

Introduces  the  varied  scientific  approaches  to  the  study  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  diverse  theories  of  consciousness  and  the  mind. 
Explores  biology  and  consciousness;  drug-induced  states  of  con- 
sciousness, dreaming;  hypnosis,  meditative  states,  pain  percep- 
tions, and  anomalistic  psychology  (e.g.,  near-death  experiences  and 
ESP).  Examines  data,  theory,  and  methodological  and  conceptual 
problems.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 2 1 8  Psychology  of  Women  4  QH 

Introduces  the  student  with  little  or  no  background  in  psychology 
to  the  current  theories  and  research  on  the  psychology  of  women. 
Critically  examines  psychological,  biological,  and  social  influences 
on  gender  differences,  gender  roles,  and  gender  stereotypes  in  the 
hght  of  scientiBc  evidence  and  individual  experience.  Assesses 
their  consequences  for  society.  Uses  the  unique  perspective  gener- 
ated in  the  field  of  the  psychology  of  women  to  evaluate  traditional 
research  methods  in  psychology  as  well  as  the  m^or  psychological 
theories  formulated  to  explain  women  and  the  differences  between 
women  and  men.  Emphasizes  critical-thinking  skills. 

PSY  1 220  Biologicol  Basis  of  Mental  Illness  4  QH 

Examines  current  hypotheses  of  brain  dysfunction  involved  in 
mental  iUness.  Explores  the  field  of  biological  psychiatry  includ- 
ing events  in  the  brain  that  can  be  linked  to  mental  disorder. 
Studies  current  neurochemical  and  genetic  theories  of  diseases 
such  as  schizophrenia  and  depression.  Emphasizes  recent  research 


and  critically  assesses  treating  mental  disorders  biologically, 
such  as  with  drug  therapy. 

PSY  1 231  Learning  and  Motivation  1  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  basic  learning  and  motivational 
principles  that  permit  humans  and  animals  to  adapt  effectively  to 
a  changing  environment.  Emphasizes  research  and  theories  of 
operant  and  Pavlovian  conditioning,  with  discussions  of  discrimi- 
nations and  generalization,  avoidance  and  punishment,  acquired 
motivational  states  (for  example,  addiction),  concept  formation, 
biological  constraints  on  learning  and  behavior,  animal  cognition, 
and  other  related  topics.  Relates  learning  and  motivational  princi- 
ples to  the  imderstanding  and  treatment  of  behavioral,  affective, 
cognitive,  and  motivational  disorders.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or 
PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 241  Developmental  Psychology  4  QH 

Examines  changes  in  social  relationships,  moral  reasoning,  lan- 
guage, cognition,  sensation  and  perception,  personality,  and  sex 
roles  that  occur  with  development  from  infancy  through  adoles- 
cence. Examines  m^or  theories  of  development  regarding  the 
role  of  biology,  social  learning,  and  peer  and  parental  influences. 
Explores  individual  differences  (in  attachment  and  temperament, 
for  example)  and  research  issues  relevant  to  the  study  of  chil- 
dren. Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 242  Adult  Development  and  Aging  4  QH 

Examines  theories  of  adult  personality  development  and  views 
on  the  stability  of  personality  over  time.  Explores  changes  from 
young  adulthood  onward  in  sexuality,  heterosexual  relationships, 
friendships,  and  occupational  roles  as  well  as  age-related  differ- 
ences in  learning,  memory,  intelligence,  and  physical  functiorung. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  issues  surrounding  family  violence, 
age-related  changes  in  mental  health  and  suicide  rates,  death  and 
dying,  ageism,  and  intergenerational  relations.  Prereq.  PSY  1112 
orPSYlllS. 

PSY  1 243  infant  Development  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  fact  that  during  the  first  two  years  of  Ufe,  the  basic 
physical  perceptual,  cognitive  and  emotional  capacities  emerge 
and  interact  in  the  development  of  such  complex  behaviors  as 
visually  guided  movement,  the  formation  of  social  attachments, 
and  the  emergence  of  language.  Provides  an  introduction  to  this 
critical  period  of  human  development;  emphasizes  how  the 
infant's  biological  inheritance  interacts  with  the  physical  and 
social  environment  in  the  generation  of  these  important  abilities 
and  behaviors.  Prereq.  PSY  1241  or  ED  1102. 

PSY  1 244  Childhood  Mental  Illness  and  Mental  Retardation  4  QH 

Focuses  on  mental  illnesses  that  are  first  diagnosed  in  childhood 
such  as  autism,  phobias,  conduct  disorders,  and  attention-deficit 
disorder.  Overviews  childhood  depression  and  suicide  and  disor- 
ders of  eating  and  sleeping.  Covers  etiological  factors  in  mental 
retardation  (e.g.,  maternal  disease,  lead  poisoning,  chromosome 
abnormalities).  Describes  personality  characteristics  of  individuals 
with  mental  retardation  as  weU  as  the  effects  of  institutionaUza- 
tion,  mainstreaming,  and  psychological  interventions.  Prei-eq. 
PSY  1112. 

PSY  1251  Food,  Behavior,  and  Eating  Disorders  4  QH 

Investigates  what  starts  and  stops  eating  behavior.  Examines 
taste,  nutrition,  metabolism,  the  brain,  food  experiences,  and 
societal  factors  that  control  feeding  behavior.  Emphasizes  the 
biological/psychological  interaction  in  normal  eating  and  in 
pathological  eating,  such  as  anorexia,  bulimia,  and  extreme  obesity. 
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PSY  1 262  Psychology  of  Language  4  QH 

Provides  a  basic  introduction  to  psycholinguistics.  Topics  include 
the  nature  and  structure  of  languages,  processes  involved  in  the 
production  and  comprehension  of  language,  the  biological  bases 
of  language,  and  aspects  of  language  acquisition.  Examines  cur- 
rent theories  of  language  processing  and  related  experimental 
findings.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 263  Nonverbal  Communication  4  QH 

Examines  the  messages  we  send  by  posture,  facial  expression, 
voice  quality,  gestiu-es,  touch,  gaze,  and  interpersonal  distance. 
Examines  origins  and  consequences  of  these  behaviors  as  well  as 
differences  related  to  culture,  personality,  power,  gender,  and 
age.  Prei-eq.  PSY  1112  or- PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 271  Social  Psychology  4  OH 

Provides  an  introductory  survey  of  social  psychology.  Focuses  on 
aggression,  attribution,  attitude  formation,  change,  measurement, 
conformity,  unpression  formation,  and  group  processes  (social 
facilitation,  deindividuation,  for  example).  Prereq.  PSY  1112, 
PSY  1113,  or  pennission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1272  Personality  I  4QH 

Offers  a  systematic  study  of  the  normal  personality  and  its  devel- 
opment. Focuses  on  behavioral,  djmamic,  and  constitutional 
determinants,  assessment  of  personaUty,  research;  surveys  the 
m^or  theories  of  personality.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 


PSY  1273  Personality  2 

Continues  PSY  1272.  Prereq.  PSY  1272. 


4QH 


PSY  1 274  Psychology  and  the  Law  4  QH 

Traces  the  effects  of  psychological  factors  through  the  course  of 
a  trial,  including  such  issues  as  accuracy  of  eyewitness  identifica- 
tion, plea  bargaining,  jury  selection,  persuasion  tactics  in  the 
courtroom,  presumption  of  innocence,  jury  size,  jury  decision 
rules,  and  sentencing  and  punishment. 

PSY  1 280  Black  Psychological  Identity  4  QH 

Provides  an  interdisciplinary  look  at  the  social,  political,  and 
psychologicEil  factors  shaping  contemporary  African-American 
identity.  Explores  several  different  factors  that  interact  with 
blacimess  to  shape  the  diversity  of  African-American  experience, 
such  as  skin  color,  gender,  culture,  and  class.  Studies  black  iden- 
tity as  it  has  been  conceptualized,  measured,  and  researched  by 
psychologists.  Readings  include  essays  written  by  important 
African-American  thinkers,  fiction  and  autobiographical  narra- 
tives, as  well  as  empirical  research  in  the  field  of  psychology. 
This  course  is  the  same  as  AFR  1280. 

PSY  1351  Psychobiology  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  relation  between  brain  function  and  human  behavior. 
Examines  how  nerve  cells  function  individually  and  work  together 
both  in  small  networks  and  in  the  nervous  system;  the  structure 
of  the  nervous  system;  how  our  sense  organs  provide  the  nervous 
system  with  information  about  the  outside  world;  how  the  brain 
controls  movement;  and  how  psychological  concepts  from  motiva- 
tion to  language  and  memory  are  represented  in  the  brain.  Prereq. 
PSY  1112,  PSY  1113,  or  pel-mission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1353  Animal  Behavior  4QH 

Surveys  animal  behavior  in  a  wide  range  of  species  (reptiles, 
birds,  fish,  and  mammals,  including  humans)  to  find  similarities 


and  differences  in  the  behavioral  processes  and  physiologicjil 
mecharusms  by  which  individual  organisms  and  species  adapt  to 
their  environments.  The  first  section  focuses  on  adaptive  special- 
izations exhibited  by  animals  in  learning  about  tlieir  environments 
during  early  development  and  as  adults.  The  second  section 
examines  problems  of  social  organizations  at  the  individual  level: 
how  animals  communicate  with  each  other  and  transmit  "cultural" 
skills;  mechanisms  underlying  cohesion  and  dispersal  (for  exam- 
ple, reproduction  and  aggression);  and  the  adaptive  advantages 
of  being  social  or  asocial.  The  final  section  provides  students 
with  an  unusual  opportunity  to  apply  concepts  and  experimental 
methods  they  have  learned  by  actually  doing  a  short  field  study  of 
arumal  behavior  at  the  Boston  Zoological  Park.  Prereq.  PSY  1112, 
PSY  1113,  or  permission  of  instr-uctor. 

PSY  1 362/LIN  1 362  Language  Acquisition  4  QH 

Examines  how  language  develops  in  children.  Prereq.  LIN  1118, 
PSY  1262,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1364  Cognition  4QH 

Provides  a  basic  introduction  to  human  cognition.  Topics  include 
pattern  recognition,  attention,  memory,  categorization  and  concept 
formation,  problem  solving,  and  aspects  of  cognitive  development. 
Examines  current  theories  of  cognitive  processing  and  related 
experimental  findings.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 365  Language  and  the  Brain  4  QH 

Focuses  on  linguistic  behavior  from  a  neuro-psychological  view- 
point. Examines  models  of  how  the  nervous  system,  and  the  brain 
in  particular,  controls  the  production,  perception,  and  internal 
manipulation  of  language.  Considers  locaUzation  of  cerebral  func- 
tions and  hemispheric  lateralization;  experimental  and  clinical 
evidence  for  functional  models;  aphasia  and  other  language 
pathologies;  schizophrenic  language;  evidence  from  "slips  of  the 
tongue";  and  the  bilingual  brain.  Compares  speech,  sign  language, 
and  writing  systems.  Also  discusses  interpretation  and  translation. 
Prereq.  PSY  1262  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1371  Industrial/Organizational  Psychology  4  QH 

Surveys  the  psychological  fundamentals  underlying  performance 
in  work  settings.  Topics  include  psychological  testing,  perfor- 
mance evaluation,  training,  motivating,  and  leading  employees, 
and  the  social  psychology  of  organizations.  Emphasizes  ethical 
and  affirmative  action  issues,  f^'ereg.  PSY  1271  and  PSY  1211. 

PSY  1 373  Abnormal  Psychology  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  abnormal  personality,  including  systems  of  diagnoses, 
defense  mechanisms,  and  criteria  of  psychopathology.  Examines 
the  symptomatology,  etiology,  and  dynamics  of  anxiety  disorders 
(phobia,  obsessions,  compulsions,  etc.),  dissociative  disorders 
(amnesia,  multiple  personality,  etc.),  and  somatofomi  disorders. 
Examines  case  histories  in  detail.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 374  Abnormal  Psychology  2  4  QH 

Surveys  psychological  and  somatic  therapies.  Examines  the  symp- 
tomatology, etiology,  dynamics,  and  therapy  of  schizophrenia, 
paranoid  disorders,  mania,  depression,  and  organic  disorders. 
Prereq.  PSY  1373. 

PSY  1 375  Clinical  Case  Study  Development  4  QH 

Students  reflect  upon  the  clinical  case  study  notes  and  personal 
journal  entries  made  during  the  preceding  clinical  co-op  experience. 
Students  are  expected  to  identify  and  research  the  psychological, 
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neuropsychological,  systemic,  and  behavioral  aspects  of  disorders 
(e.g.,  mental  retardation,  eating  disorders,  schizophrenia)  that 
they  encountered.  Evaluates  proficiency  in  applying  theoretical 
perspectives  to  research  through  vratten  and  oral  reports. 

PSY  1381  Sensation  4QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  our  senses,  with  emphasis 
on  hearing,  touch,  taste,  and  smell.  Focuses  on  how  we  measure 
our  sensory  abilities  and  relates  findings  to  the  functioning  of 
sensory  organs — ears,  skin,  mouth,  and  nose — and  of  the  sensory 
nervous  system.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113;  PSY  1351  is 
highly  recommended. 

PSY  1382  Perception  4QH 

Offers  a  study  of  our  awareness  of  the  world  around  us,  exempli- 
fied primarily  by  visual  perception.  Covers  Ught,  visual  sensory 
mechanisms,  color  vision,  illusions,  consciousness,  and  dreams. 
Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113;  PSY  1351  is  highly  recommended. 

PSY  1 4 1 0  Systems  and  Theories  of  Psychology  4  QH 

Presents  in  an  historical  context  the  core  ideas  and  theoretical 
positions  encountered  by  students  in  previous  courses.  Examines 
different  systematic  orientations  such  as  structuralist,  functional- 
ist, Gestalt,  psychoanalytic,  behaviorist,  cognitive,  and  humanistic 
psychology  to  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  the  systems  influ- 
ence contemporar?/  American  psychology.  Prereq.  Junior  or 
senior  status  in  psychology  major  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1431  Behavior  Therapies  4  QH 

Offers  a  study  of  successful  projects  that  have  provided  effective 
remediation  and  rehabilitation  in  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill, 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  the  developing  human  (schools). 
Prereq.  PSY  1231  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1442  Human  Memory  4QH 

Offers  a  detailed  examination  of  how  people  learn  and  remember. 
Examines  the  different  kinds  of  memory,  short-term,  episodic, 
and  semantic,  with  emphasis  on  current  theories  of  memory 
function  and  related  experimental  findings.  Prer-eq.  PSY  1364  or 
PSY  1262. 

PSY  1 45 1  Psychophormacology  4  QH 

Examiaes  interactions  between  drugs,  brain,  and  behavior.  Focuses 
on  such  topics  as  synaptic  transmission,  behavioral  functions  of 
specific  neurotransmitter  systems,  pharmacological  treatment  of 
mental  and  neurological  disorders,  and  drug  abuse.  Prereq. 
PSY  1351  orequiv.  with  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 499/LIN  1 499  Psychology  of  Reading  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  issues  in  the  psychology  of  reading. 
Topics  include  the  nature  of  the  reading  process  as  a  cognitive 
activity,  eye  movement  patterns  in  reading,  stages  of  reading 
development,  and  dyslexia.  Examines  current  theories  of  reading 
and  text  comprehension.  Prereq.  PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 


Directed  Studies  —  Honors  Courses 

PSY  1710  Perspectives  in  Psychology  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PSY  1110.  (Core  Category  II) 

PSY  1713  Perspectives  in  Psychology  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PSY  1113. 


4QH 


4QH 


PSY  1 770  Honors  Directed  Study  4  QH 

For  details  contact  the  undergraduate  coordinator  in  the  psychol- 
ogy department,  125  Nightingale  Hall. 

PSY  1 890,  PSY  1 891,  PSY  1 892,  PSY  1 893,  PSY  1 894  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  independent  work  under  the  direction  of  the  psychology 
department,  usually  in  a  research  project  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ment labs.  Faculty  members  normally  require  completion  of 
advanced  lab  courses  in  the  area  of  research  interest,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  individual  discussion.  Students  interested  in  directed 
study  should  consult  a  departmental  adviser.  Prereq.  Permission 
of  instructor. 

PSY  1 895,  PSY  1 896,  PSY  1 897,  PSY  1 898  4  QH  each 

Junior/Senior  Honors  Program 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 

Laboratories 

PSY  1511  Experimental  Design  in  Psychology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  experimental  method  in  the  design,  execution, 
analysis,  and  reporting  of  psychological  investigations  of  humans 
and  animals.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113  and  PSY  1212. 

PSY  1 530  Experiments  in  Learning  and  Motivation  4  QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  assess  the  generality,  specificity, 
and  robustness  of  learning  and  motivational  principles  primarily 
through  field  experiments  with  free-ranging  feral  animals.  Involves 
designing  and  conducting  experiments  and  writing  reports  on 
operant  and  Pavlovian  conditioning,  adjunctive  behavior,  biofeed- 
back, and  related  topics.  Focuses  on  the  theoretical  and  clinical 
implications  of  experimental  findings.  This  course  does  not  use 
laboratory  animals.  Prereq.  PSY  1231  and  PSY  1211. 

PSY  1531  Learning  and  Motivation  Lahoratory  4  QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  proficiency,  through  direct 
experience,  in  lab  analysis  of  behavior  and  in  evaluating  common 
generahzations  about  human  behavior.  Expects  students  to 
design  and  perform  experiments  in  animal  and  human  learning, 
memory,  decision  processes,  concept  formation,  and  other  topics 
of  individual  interest.  Pr-ereq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1231. 

PSY  1 551  Lahoratory  in  Psychohiology  4  QH 

Introduces  the  methods  of  research  in  psychobiology.  Expects 
students  to  work  in  smaU  groups,  conducting  three  to  four 
hands-on  laboratory  exercises  under  supervised  conditions. 
Expects  students  to  read  selections  of  the  relevant  scientific  Uter- 
atiure,  analyze  the  collected  data,  and  write  experimental  reports. 
Prereq.  PSY  1351  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 562  Psycholinguistics  Laboratory  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  first-hand  experience 
in  conducting  research  on  issues  in  the  psychology  of  language. 
Focuses  on  classical  experiments  and  their  implications  for  broader 
issues  of  language  processing.  Involves  students  in  all  aspects  of 
each  experiment,  including  collectmg  and  analyzing  data  and 
preparing  lab  reports.  Pre)-eq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1262  or 
PSY  1364. 

PSY  1 564  Cognition  Laboratory  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  first-hand  experience 
in  conducting  research  on  issues  in  human  cognition.  Focuses  on 
classical  experiments  and  their  implications  for  broader  issues  of 
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cognitive  functioning.  Involves  students  in  all  aspects  of  each 
experiment,  including  collecting  and  analyzing  data  and  preparing 
lab  reports.  Prereq.  PSY 1212  and  PSY 1364  orPSY  1262. 

PSY  1571  Laboratory  in  Social  Psychology  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  social-psychological 
research.  Assists  students  in  developing  the  abOity  to  read  pub- 
lished social  research  with  a  critical  eye,  to  pose  questions  in  a 
testable  manner,  to  apply  experimental  methods  to  social  research, 
and  to  express  themselves  in  APA  journal  style.  Prereq.  PSY  1212 
and  PSY  1271. 

PSY  1 572  Personality  Loboratory  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  methods  and  areas  of  personaUty 
research.  Discusses  problems  of  measurement,  control,  and  inter- 
pretation. Critically  examines  representative  published  experi- 
ments. Expects  students  to  design,  collect  data  for,  assess,  and 
write  up  several  experiments,  including  one  original  research 
project.  Prer-eq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1272. 

PSY  1 575/AFR  1 575  Community  Psychology  Loboratory  4  QH 

Students  reflect  upon  real-world  obstacles  in  conducting  indepen- 
dent field  research  in  communities  in  and  around  Northeastern 
during  the  quarter.  Student  reflections  are  used  to  guide  research 
design,  to  evaluate  theory,  and  to  problem-solve  social  problems. 
Research  topics  may  focus  on  battered  women,  HIV,  student 
stress,  perceptions  of  the  media,  church  involvement  in  dealing 
vdth  stress,  or  topics  affecting  large  minority  populations. 
Evaluates  student  performance  through  class  discussions  and 
written  research  reports. 

PSY  1 581  Sensation  and  Perception  Laboratory  4  QH 

Focuses  on  experiments  involving  precise  measurements  of  both 
physical  and  psychophysical  phenomena,  including  auditory  func- 
tion, color  vision  and  after-effects,  muscular  sensation,  tactile 
sensitivity,  and  adaptation  to  perceptual  distortions.  Prereq. 
PSY  1212  and  PSY  1381  or  PSY  1382. 

Seminars 

PSY  1 6 1 0  Psychological  Research  and  Personal  Values  4  QH 

Students  identify  and  reflect  upon  ethical  concerns  (e.g.,  related 
to  confidentiality,  animal  use,  racism,  designing  and  applying 
research)  that  they  encountered  in  their  prior  co-op/research 
experiences.  Considers  historical,  psychological,  philosophical, 
sociological,  and  spiritual  perspectives.  Students  use  reflective 
conversation  to  guide  their  ethical  thinking,  research,  and  prob- 
lem solving.  Evaluates  research  projects  through  written  and  oral 
reports.  Prereq.  Any  laboratory  course  in  psychology  and  research 
or  co-op  eocperience  in  psychology. 

PSY  1614  Seminar  on  Heredity  and  Society  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  origins  of  the  intelligence  testing  movement  and 
the  movement's  relation  to  eugenics  and  to  behavior  genetics. 
Studies  history,  methods,  substantive  findings,  and  social  implica- 
tions of  psychological  measurement  and  testing.  Examines  the 
extensive  research  literature  on  intelligence  testing  and  the 
natiu-e/nurture  problem  in  areas  such  as  psychopathology,  crimi- 
nality, and  alcoholism.  Rrereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 632  Seminar  in  Behavior  Modification  4  QH 

Discusses  topics  in  behavior  modification  in  a  seminar  format. 
Prereq.  PSY  1231,  PSY  1531,  or  permission  of  instructor. 


PSY  1 651  Seminar  in  Psychobiology  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study,  discussion,  and  practice  in  lab  studies  of 
physiological  variables.  Covers  evolution  of  the  nervous  system, 
sensory  and  motor  mechanisms,  motivation  and  emotion,  sleep, 
attention  and  perception,  learrung,  and  memory.  Prereq.  PSY 
1351  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1661  Seminar  in  Psycholinguistics  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study  and  discussion  of  issues  in  the  psychology 
of  language.  Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter.  Prereq.  PSY  1212 
and  PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 

PSY  1 662  Seminar  in  Cognition  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study  and  discussion  of  issues  in  cognitive  psy- 
chology. Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and 
PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 

PSY  1671  Seminar  In  Social  Psychology  4  QH 

Expects  students  to  examine  and  present  in  class  their  findings 
on  a  particular  topic  in  socisd  psychology,  such  as  attribution, 
aggression,  conformity,  attitude-behavior  relationship.  Prereq. 
PSY  1271  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 672  Seminar  in  Clinical  Psychology  and  Personality  4  QH 

Offers  seminar  presentations  of  topics  relevant  to  understanding 
the  normal  and  disturbed  personality.  Covers  topics  such  as  spe- 
cialized assessment  procedures,  cognitive  styles  in  personality, 
temperament,  hypnosis,  anxiety,  aggression,  specialized  clinical 
syndromes,  and  the  development  of  conscience.  Prereq.  PSY 
1374  (may  be  taken  concurrently). 

PSY  1 681  Seminar  in  Sensation  and  Perception  4  QH 

Expects  students  to  present  in  class  their  finding  on  topics  such 
as  how  perceptions  are  organized,  formed,  and  modified  by  sen- 
sory, attentional,  motivational,  and  cognitive  factors,  how  our 
sensory  systems  extract  information  from  the  environment  in  a 
consistent  and  lawrful  manner,  despite  Ijirge  changes  in  environ- 
mental conditions,  and  how  to  account  for  this  in  physiological 
terms.  Prereg.  PSY  1351  and  PSY  1381  or  PSY  1382. 

PSY  1990  and  PSY  1991  Internship  in  Psychology  4  QH  each 

Offers  supervised  experiences  in  the  application  of  psychology  in 
instructional,  clinical,  or  other  applied  settings. 

Note:  PSY  1410,  Systems  and  Theories  of  Psychology,  also 
counts  as  a  seminar. 


Sociology 


4QH 


SOC  1 100  Introduction  to  Sociology 

Explores  basic  concepts  and  theories  concerning  the  relation 
between  individuals  and  society.  Emphasizes  the  influence  of 
culture,  social  structure,  and  institutions  in  explaining  human  activ- 
ity. Discusses  and  analyzes  social  groups,  socialization,  community, 
class,  power,  and  social  change,  among  other  substantive  issues. 

SOC  1 1 0 1  The  Sociology  of  Everyday  Life  4  QH 

Examines  the  development,  application,  and  consequences  of 
rules  for  everyday  activities  (for  example,  walking,  talking,  eating, 
drinking,  sitting,  smoking,  laughing,  crying,  and  sleeping). 
Considers  the  effects  of  artifacts,  culture,  space,  and  territory  on 
these  activities,  on  social  life,  and  on  the  expression  of  emotions. 
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SOC  1 102  Social  Inequality  and  Communication  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  ways  in  which  groups  and  institutions,  in  both  their 
ritual  and  everyday  activities,  communicate  the  idea  of  hierarchy 
and  an  individual's  place  in  it  through  face-to-face  interaction, 
formal  conununication,  and  the  use  of  space  and  time.  Takes  a 
dramatiu-gical  approach  to  social  organization,  with  special 
emphasis  on  status  images  in  the  media  and  the  communication 
of  social  place  by  service  organizations  and  professional  groups. 
Includes  some  content  analysis  and  observational  fieldwork. 

SOC  1 1 03  American  Society  4  QH 

Focuses  on  American  society,  culture,  and  major  social  institu- 
tions: economic,  religious,  governmental,  famiUal,  educational, 
welfare,  and  recreational.  Examines  social  classes  and  stratifica- 
tion, mobility,  and  individualism.  Prereq.  SOC  1100  or  equivalent. 

SOC  1 1 04  Contemporary  Japanese  Culture  and  Society  4  QH 

Focuses  on  contemporary  Japanese  urban  society.  Examines 
major  values,  family  structure,  sex  roles,  social  control,  the 
economy  and  the  division  of  labor,  mass  media,  religion,  arts, 
and  social  problems.  (Core  Category  IV) 

SOC  1 105  Society  and  Culture  in  Russia  and  the  Former  Soviet  Union        4  QH 

Focuses  on  contemporary  Russian  society.  Emphasizes  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  reforms  of  the  Gorbachev  period 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  evolved  since  1917 
and  in  the  post-Soviet  period.  (Core  Category  IV) 

SOC  1 1 20  Sociology  of  Boston  4  QH 

Examines  Boston  from  the  perspectives  of  environmental  devel- 
opment, neighborhood  and  intergroup  relations,  institutional  ser- 
vices, and  symbolic  meanings.  Explores  current  issues  in  the  city 
through  term  projects.  Requires  field  trips. 

SOC  1121  Doing  Sociology  4QH 

Takes  a  research  approach  to  sociology.  Focuses  on  students'  par- 
ticipation in  their  own  learning  about  sociology  as  a  body  of 
knowledge  and  as  a  method  of  studying  social  Ufe.  Requires 
students  to  use  the  computer  during  the  course.  (Core  Category  11) 

SOC  1125  Social  Problems  4QH 

Analyzes  in  both  empirical  and  theoretical  terms  many  of  the 
social  problems  currently  facing  Americans.  Focuses  on  the  deep- 
ening inequality  and  poverty  among  working  and  middle-class 
Americans,  particularly  racial  minorities,  women,  and  youth; 
related  problems  of  racism  and  sexism;  the  disintegration  of  the 
famUy;  growing  unemployment;  the  international  ecological  crisis; 
the  deterioration  of  the  health  system;  crime;  war  and  militarism; 
and  strategies  and  political  options  for  solving  these  problems. 

SOC  1 1 35  Social  Psychology  4  QH 

Examines  the  effects  of  social  interaction  on  individual  behavior. 
Surveys  major  theoretical  orientations  and  substantive  topics  such 
as  presentation  of  self,  effect  of  television,  conformity  in  fads, 
gossip  and  rumor,  mass  and  serial  murder,  and  bystander  apathy. 

SOC  1 1 40  Sociology  of  Prejudice  and  Violence  4  QH 

Examines  factors  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  preju- 
dice and  discrimination.  Discusses  American  race  relations,  anti- 
Semitism,  sex  roles,  and  stereotyping. 

SOC  1 146  Environment  and  Society  4  QH 

Examines  the  political  economy  of  the  global  environmental  crisis. 
Topics  vary  from  quarter  to  quarter  and  include  such  issues  as 
world  resource  availability,  energy,  pollution,  ecological  degrada- 


tion in  the  Third  World,  environmental  policy,  and  social  move- 
ments. Involves  practical  experience  in  environmental  problem 
solving.  (Core  Category  VI) 

SOC  1 1 47  Urban  Social  Problems  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  foundations  of  urban  Ufe  in  historical  perspective. 
Analyzes  relation  of  city  life  to  environment,  population,  social 
organization,  technology  and  cultural  values.  Examines  growth 
trends,  urbanization,  urban  planning,  and  citizen  action. 


SOC  1 150  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  Image,  Myth,  and  Reality 

See  INT  1150  for  course  description. 


4QH 


SOC  1 1 55  Sociology  of  the  Family  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  famUy  as  a  social  institution  in  several  selected 
cultures;  interrelations  of  the  family  and  political,  economic,  and 
educational  institutions;  social  nature  of  personality;  role  taking; 
individualism,  mobility,  and  industrialism.  (Core  Category  V) 

SOC  1 1 56  Violence  in  the  Family  4  QH 

Examines  physical,  emotional,  and  sexual  violence  in  fanulies, 
with  emphasis  on  cluld,  sexual,  and  spouse  abuse.  Covers  defini- 
tions, prevalence,  causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  specific 
cases  of  domestic  violence.  Focuses  on  social  policy  issues  and 
problems  of  legal  intervention  in  cultural  and  family  issues. 

SOC  1 1 60  Gender  in  a  Changing  Society  4  QH 

Considers  why  and  how  gender  is  constructed  in  American  society, 
and  looks  at  different  theories  of  gender.  Includes  topics  such  as 
the  expression  of  gender  in  everyday  Ufe;  its  development  in  cluldr 
hood;  its  centraUty  in  the  traditional  fanuly,  the  workplace,  and 
sexuality;  and  its  role  in  violence  against  women. 

SOC  1 1 65  Students,  Schools,  and  Society  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  role  of  education  in  processes  of  socialization, 
social  mobiUty,  social  control,  and  social  change.  Do  social  char- 
acteristics (sex,  race,  class,  age,  physical  status)  influence  the 
school  experience?  Do  schools  provide  opportunity  and  initiate 
change,  or  do  they  perpetuate  the  status  quo  in  economic,  poUtical, 
and  social  Ufe?  Who  goes  to  school,  where,  for  how  long,  and 
with  what  result?  How  does  educational  advantage  get  translated 
into  jobs  and  social  status?  Encourages  students  to  draw  on  their 
own  experiences  to  develop  paper  topics. 

SOC  1 1 68  The  Social  Movements  of  the  1 960s  4  QH 

Considers  the  social  and  cultural  movements  of  the  1960s  and 
their  origms  in  the  Civil  Rights  movement.  Examines  the  opposi- 
tion to  goverrmient  poUcies  and  social  norms  that  developed  into 
the  Civil  Rights,  student,  New  Left,  antiwar,  countercultural,  and 
women's  movements  in  order  to  understand  their  grievances, 
goals,  composition,  and  impact. 

SOC  1 1 70  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations  4  QH 

Focuses  on  racial  and  reUgious  groups,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  United  States.  Places  special  emphasis  on  historical  devel- 
opment, specific  problems  of  acijustment  and  assimilation,  and 
specific  present-day  problems  and  trends.  Prereq.  SOC  1100  or 
equivalent. 

SOC  1 1 71  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations:  A  World  Perspective  4  QH 

Offers  a  cross-cultural  analysis  of  race  and  ethnic  relations  in 
Western  and  non- Western  societies.  Examines  race  and  ethnic 
relations  in  terms  of  contemporary  developments,  world  problems, 
and  ideological  conflicts. 
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S0C1 175  Sociology  o<  Work  4QH 

Analyzes  dramatic  changes  occurring  in  the  work  lives  of 
Americans  and  considers  the  future  of  American  workers  within 
the  global  economy.  E>qDlores  emerging  labor  mai'kets,  gender, 
race,  and  technology  in  shaping  contemporary  American  work 
settings.  (Core  Category  VI) 

SOC  1 1 76  Sociology  of  Business/Industry  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  role  of  industry  in  modem  society.  Examines  simi- 
leiiities  and  dissimilaiities  among  industrial  societies,  bureaucracy 
and  its  alternatives,  unions,  supervision  democracy  and  manipula- 
tion, the  worker  on  the  assembly  line,  sabotage  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  role  of  wages  and  alienation. 

S0C1 1 77  Social  Roles  in  the  Business  World  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  social  structure  of  corporate  and  business  life  in 
contemporary  America.  Presents  and  discusses  case  studies  from 
m^or  accounting  and/or  industrial  firms.  Examines  the  "career 
line"  in  the  world  of  business  and  management,  with  a  special 
focus  on  age/sex,  racial/ethnic,  and  class/income  barriers. 

S0C1 178  Women  Working  4QH 

Discusses  the  fact  that  differences  in  the  labor  force  experience 
of  men  and  women  workers  generally  go  unrecognized,  and  the 
work  experience  most  common  to  women — household  work — is 
rarely  analyzed.  Covers  women's  market  and  nonmarket  activi- 
ties, their  rewards,  and  their  problems,  in  addition  to  empirical 
and  theoretical  analyses  of  the  work  roles  of  women.  Overall, 
underscores  the  differences  between  work  experiences  of  men 
and  women. 

SOC  1 180  Sociology  of  Consumerism  and  Consumer  Behavior  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  explore  a  relevant  con- 
simier  issue. 

SOC  1 1 85  Deviant  Behavior  and  Social  Control  4  QH 

Explores  the  conditions  imder  which  people  categorize  others 
as  deviant;  processes  by  which  persons  so  defined  are  assigned 
deviant  status  and  assume  appropriate  roles  and  self-images; 
development  of  deviant  careers  and  their  relation  to  deviant  sub- 
cultures; situations  in  which  people  transform  deviant  identity. 

SOC  1 1 90  Juvenile  Delinquency  4  QH 

Examines  the  sociological  and  psychological  approaches  to  and 
their  implications  for  a  typology  of  delinquency.  Discusses  prob- 
lems of  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 

SOC  1 1 95  Drugs  and  Society  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  sociology  of  drugs.  First  examines 
social  definitions  of  drugs,  conditions  of  their  use,  and  socializa- 
tion into  drug  use.  Then  considers  deviant  drug  use  and  effects  of 
socijil  control  on  definitions  and  use.  Considers  a  range  of  licit 
and  UUcit  drugs,  but  gives  major  emphasis  to  alcohol,  maryuana, 
and  heroin. 

SOC  1 200  Sociology  of  Alcoholism  4  QH 

Focuses  on  social  responses  to  deviant  alcohol  use.  Examines 
drinking  cultures  and  drinking  practices  in  the  United  States; 
processes  by  which  people  are  labeled  "alcoholics";  and  the  role 
of  agencies  of  social  control,  such  as  the  criminal  justice  system 
£md  the  health  cai-e  system,  in  labeUng  and  in  rehabilitation. 

SOC  1 20 1  Alcohol  Use  and  Social  Control  4  QH 

Examines  how  societies  define  and  enforce  rules  on  alcohol  use, 
including  the  conditions  under  which  controls,  informal  and  for- 


mal, come  into  being,  and  the  consequences  of  these  controls. 
Examines  case  studies  of  Prohibition,  hquor  control,  public 
drunkenness,  alcoholism,  legal  drinking  age,  drinking  and  driving, 
and  drinking  in  college. 

SOC  1 202  Sociology  of  Drinking  4  QH 

Examines  how  different  groups  and  societies  organize  drinking 
as  a  social  act  and  the  consequences  of  that  organization.  Singles 
out  for  particular  attention  the  cultured  meaning  assigned  to 
drinking,  the  social  elements  found  in  all  drinking  situations,  how 
members  of  social  groups  learn  how  to  drink,  and  the  social  and 
psychological  functions  of  drinking. 

SOC  1 205  low,  Crime,  and  Social  Justice  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  impact  of  the  legal  system  on  the  creation  and 
perpetuation  of  criminality  in  contemporai-y  American  society. 
Devotes  particulai-  attention  to  the  study  of  the  creation  of 
criminal  law,  the  judicial  process,  and  the  role  of  law  in  the  gap 
between  crime  and  social  justice.  Suitable  for  students  in  prelaw, 
criminal  justice,  poUtical  science,  and  allied  fields. 

SOC  1 206  Class,  Crime,  and  the  Police  4  QH 

Summarizes  the  msyor  psychological,  social,  biological,  economic, 
and  political  theories  about  the  cause  of  crime.  Applies  these 
theories  to  the  daily  operations  of  the  pohce,  courts,  and  prison 
system  in  the  United  States.  Examines  white  collar  crinte  and  the 
class  bias  inherent  in  the  more  lenient  treatment  of  elite  criminals. 

SOC  1 2 1 5  Sociology  of  Heolth  4  QH 

Examines  health  and  illness  in  the  socio-political  context. 
Focuses  on  the  health  professions,  the  health  system,  issues  of 
cost,  and  availability  of  care.  Compares  the  United  States  system 
with  those  of  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Em-ope,  and  the  Third 
World.  Prereq.  SOC  1100  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1 2 1 7  Women,  Heolth,  and  Social  Change  4  QH 

Examines  how  women  have  traditionally  been  viewed  by  the 
medical  field  and  how  reproduction  and  childbirth  came  to  be 
defined  as  medical  problems.  Also  examines  the  implications  for 
women  in  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  health  care,  espe- 
cially as  these  pertain  to  new  reproductive  frontiers  and  alterna- 
tive health  care  facilities.  Discusses  the  role  of  women  in  the 
health  care  professions. 

SOC  1 225  Aging  and  Society  4  QH 

Surveys  issues  and  questions  on  aging,  with  special  attention  to 
social  and  econontic  consequences  of  the  aging  process,  including 
retirement  and  productivity,  health  care  problems,  nursing  home 
residences,  widower-  and  widowhood,  and  the  approach  of  death. 
Presents  examples  relating  to  aging  in  other  cultures  in  a  search 
for  new  answers  to  social  problems  of  aging  in  the  United  States. 
Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  anticipate,  cope  with, 
and  even  prevent  problems  of  aging  that  concern  self,  family,  and 
clients/patients. 

SOC  1235  Death  and  Dying  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  treatment  of  death  and  dying,  including  problems 
faced  by  health  care  professionals,  family  members,  institutions, 
the  funeral  industry,  and  the  dying  themselves.  Discusses  cross- 
cultural  perspectives,  the  social  distribution  of  mortality,  the 
changing  nature  of  death,  and  the  etltical  problems  in  determining 
life  and  death  with  particular  attention  to  such  issues  as  abortion. 
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suicide,  and  ceasing  medical  intervention.  Prereq.  SOC  1100  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1 240/HS  1 240  Sociology  of  Human  Service  Organizations  4  QH 

Introduces  selected  theoretical  perspectives  on  human  service 
organizations,  emphasizing  defining  organizational  goals  and 
effectiveness.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
vsath  the  nature  of  human  service  organizations;  to  compare  these 
organizations  to  business  and  industrial  organizations;  to  outline 
specific  problems  that  human  service  organizations  face;  and  to 
propose  potential  solutions. 

SOC  1 245  Sociology  of  Poverty  4  QH 

Analyzes  American  poverty  in  historical  perspective,  drawing  on 
comparisons  with  other  countries.  Critically  evaluates  of  socio- 
logical research  and  theories  relating  to  poverty.  Considers  causes 
and  effects  of  poverty,  as  well  as  societal  responses  to  poverty 
and  its  consequences.  Suitable  for  students  in  appUed  fields,  such 
as  nursing,  criminal  justice,  education,  allied  health,  pre-med,  and 
pre-law. 

SOC  1247  Food  and  Hunger  4QH 

Examines  the  social  causes  and  consequences  of  hunger  and 
alternative  approaches  to  solving  world  hunger. 

SOC  1 250  The  Sociology  of  Private  and  Public  Assistance  4  QH 

Helps  students  understand  why  public  and  private  assistance  in 
the  United  States  takes  the  form  it  does.  Examines  the  ideology 
behind  the  welfare  system,  the  kinds  of  assumptions  made  about 
the  poor,  how  other  countries  deal  vrith  the  problem,  the  effects 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States,  and  some  explanations  for  its 
continuing  existence. 

SOC  1255  Sport  in  Society  4QH 

Analyzes  the  social  origins  and  functions  of  leisure  activities,  with 
special  emphasis  on  games  and  sports  as  forms  of  leisure.  Gives 
considerable  emphasis  to  cross-cultural  and  historical  analysis,  as 
well  as  to  the  relation  between  leisure  activities  and  various  social 
institutions — economy,  polity,  family,  and  religion.  (See  SOA  1255.) 

SOC  1 275  Sociology  of  the  Arts  4  QH 

Examines  the  relation  between  the  social  organization  of  society 
and  the  forms  of  art  produced — ^the  social  role  of  the  artist,  how 
the  arts  are  "manufactured"  and  distributed,  the  art  consumer's 
relation  to  art  and  the  artist,  social  support  for  the  arts.  Deals 
with  a  variety  of  art  forms,  with  emphasis  on  the  performing  arts. 

SOC  1 276  Sociology  of  Popular  Culture  4  QH 

Presents  a  sociological  analysis  of  popular  culture,  focusing  on 
the  relationship  between  pop  culture  and  social  institutions  such 
as  rehgion,  the  law,  education,  the  economy,  and  the  fairaly;  the 
organizations  and  artistic  communities  that  produce  pop  culture 
such  as  the  music  industry,  theatrical  groups,  advertising  agen- 
cies; and  the  social  roles  and  socialization  processes  associated 
with  individual  artists.  Examines  changes  in  popular  culture  firom 
the  viewpoint  of  changes  in  the  larger  society. 

SOC  1 284  Technology  and  Careers  of  the  Future  4  QH 

Focuses  on  new  technologies  and  their  social  impacts  on  work 
and  careers  in  the  future.  Examines  sociological  and  humanistic 
approaches  to  technical  change  in  the  shop  floor,  offices,  and 
professions.  Also  covers  issues  of  design  and  control,  health, 
employment,  and  autonomy. 


SOC  1 285  Environment  Technology  and  Society  4  QH 

Discusses  the  foUovving  questions:  Does  society  control  technology 
or  is  technology  directing  society?  Has  technology  become  dehu- 
manized? How  vaUd  is  the  doctrine  of  technological  inevitability? 
Can  the  technological  "fix"  be  viewed  as  a  solution  to  social  prob- 
lems? Is  technology  itself  a  social  problem?  What  can  be  expected 
of  technology  assessment?  What  of  the  back-to-nature  and  antitech- 
nology  movements  today:  are  they  the  waves  of  the  future?  Expects 
students  to  do  considerable  independent  study  and  research.  (Core 
Category  VI) 

SOC  1 286  Science  and  Society  4  QH 

Examines  the  profound  effects  of  science  on  our  society,  and  the 
ways  in  which  pohtical,  econonuc,  and  social  forces  have  guided 
developments  in  science.  Explores  issues  such  as  "responsibility" 
created  by  this  interdependence.  Emphasizes  the  social  structures 
within  which  science  operates  and  is  conununicated  and  science 
as  an  occupation  and  profession,  as  well  as  a  system  of  thought 
and  set  of  tools  for  producing  knowledge.  (Core  Category  VI) 

SOC  1 287  Society  Tomorrow:  Forecasting  Alternative  Futures  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  area  of  "social  futures"  or  "future 
studies."  Examines  the  m^or  techniques  used  to  forecast  futures 
and  the  specific  scenarios  and  projections  about  the  social  world 
of  tomorrow.  Considers  the  m^or  prospects  and  problems  for 
society  in  the  future. 

SOC  1 290  Military  and  American  Society  in  a  Nuclear  Age  4  QH 

Investigates  the  relationship  between  the  mUitary  and  society. 
Covers  selected  issues,  including  the  impact  of  the  mUitary  on 
social  institutions  such  as  the  family,  poUty,  and  economy,  the 
arms  race  and  upheaval  in  social  life,  the  post-cold  war  legitima- 
tion crisis  of  the  United  States  mUitary,  the  role  of  women  and 
minorities  as  reserve  armies,  and  military  spending  and  domestic 
social  problems. 

SOC  1 300  Classical  Social  Thought  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  sociology  from  the  history  of  social 
thought.  Prereq.  Three  sociology/anthropology  courses. 

SOC  1 30 1  Current  Social  Thought  4  QH 

Reviews  the  dominant  theoretical  traditions  in  contemporary 
sociology,  particularly  the  pluralist,  manageriahst,  Marxist  (or 
class),  and  feminist  paradigms.  Emphasizes  Parsonian  functional- 
ism;  symboUc  interactionism;  power  eUte  and  conflict  theory;  and 
neo-Marxist  theories  of  the  state,  family,  economic  crisis,  imperi- 
alism, and  global  ecological  crisis.  Prereq.  Three  sociology  or 
anthropology  courses. 

SOC  1302  Feminist  Perspectives  on  Society  4  QH 

Examines  social  science  and  interdisciplinary  feminist  Uterature 
that  focuses  on  women  in  families  and  at  work,  and  that  deals 
with  physical  issues  including  violence  against  women  and  abor- 
tion. Incorporates  the  perspectives  of  women  of  color.  Considers 
and  evaluates  women's  views  of  social  life  as  well  as  recognizes 
the  differences  among  women.  (Core  Category  VI) 

SOC  1 3 1 0  Class,  Power,  and  Social  Change  4  QH 

Focuses  on  theories  of  social  inequality  as  applied  to  the  exercise 
of  power  and  large-scale  social  change.  Examines  contemporary 
events  in  order  to  understand  power  structures.  Required  of 
majors.  (Core  Category  V)  Prereq.  One  sociology  course  and 
middler  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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SOC  1 320  Introduction  to  Statistical  Analysis  4  QH 

Examines  tine  application  of  the  principles  of  measurement, 
probability,  measures  of  centrality,  tests  of  significance,  and 
techniques  of  association  £ind  correlation  to  social  data  Pret-eq. 
SOC  1100  or  permission  of  instructor. 

S0C1 32 1  Research  Methods  1  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  research  process  through  an  examina- 
tion of  the  rules  of  evidence  in  empirical  rese£u-ch  and  the  place 
of  values.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  design 
and  critique  types  of  sociologicEil  research,  how  to  collect  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  data,  and  how  to  sample  populations. 
Frereq.  SOC  1100  and  SOC  1320,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1 322  Research  Methods  2  4  QH 

Requires  students  to  complete  the  research  project  begun  in 
SOC  1321.  Focuses  on  practice  coding,  building  indexes,  scaling, 
table  construction;  introduction  to  use  of  the  computer.  Prereq. 
SOC  1100,  SOC  1320,  and  SOC  1321,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1 324/HS  1 260  Human  Services  Research  and  Evaluation  4  QH 

Covers  basic  issues  in  appUed  research  and  the  evaluation  of 
services,  including  the  puiposes  of  evaluation,  ethics,  formulating 
questions  and  measuring  answers,  designing  evaluations  and 
planning  oriented  research,  utilizing  evaluation  results,  and  the 
turbulent  setting  of  action  programs.  Suitable  for  students  moor- 
ing in  humjin  services,  sociology,  psychology,  nursing,  health  edu- 
cation, and  related  fields.  Prereq.  SOC  1320  or  other  statistics, 
SOC  1240,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1 325  Reporting  on  Society  4  QH 

Gives  joumahsm  students  the  opportunity  to  conduct  participant 
observation  research.  Requires  students  to  participate  in  and 
directly  observe  the  activities  of  a  small  group  as  well  as  to  ana- 
lyze the  group's  culture  from  a  sociological  perspective.  Open  to 
nonjourncdism  majors  with  instructor's  permission. 

SOC  1 335,  SOC  1 336  Group  Behavior  1,2  4  QH  each 

Explores  how  individuals  interact  in  groups  and  how  groups 
interact  with  each  other.  Focuses  on  the  reflexive  self,  social 
aspects  of  language,  situational  learning,  group  perspectives, 
careers,  institutions,  and  worlds. 

SOC  1345  American  Demographics  4  QH 

Offers  an  appUed  research  experience  in  which  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  m^or  areas  of  demography.  Focuses  on 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  data  products  available  from  recent  census  surveys. 

SOC  1 347  Community  Analysis  4  QH 

Explores  types  of  human  settlements,  focusing  on  the  interaction 
between  people  and  their  poUtical,  economic,  and  social  environ- 
ments. Discusses  power  structure  and  citizen  action  to  influ- 
ence institutions;  skills  in  community  analysis,  including  use  of 
documents,  survey,  observation,  and  evaluation  of  needs  and 
resources;  strategies  of  conflict,  cooperation,  and  negotiation  to 
attain  commvmity  and  group  ends. 

SOC  1 348  Seminar  in  Urban  Studies  4  QH 

Compares  interdisciplinary  approaches  to  urban  studies  according 
to  problem  areas  and  research  methods.  Gives  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  previous  term  paper  projects  after  exposure  to 


social  action  and  social  systemic  theoretical  perspectives,  p-ereq. 
SOC  1147  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1 350  Women  in  Jevirish  Culture  4  QH 

Uses  some  of  the  tools  of  contemporary  feminist  theory  sind 
methodology  to  focus  on  questions  about  the  resurgence  of  ethnic/ 
reUgious  identities  in  the  United  States  and  the  meaning  of  this  for 
contemporary  Jewish  women.  Analyzes  the  changing  relationship 
of  women  to  Judaism  by  trying  to  recover  Jewish  women's  experi- 
ences in  America  since  the  turn  of  the  century  by  looking  at  some 
key  institutions — work,  family,  reUgion,  the  feminist  movement, 
the  media,  literature,  and  film. 

SOC  1 355  Politics  and  Economy  in  U.S.  Society  4  QH 

Examines  the  political  economy  of  United  States  capitalism. 
Focuses  on  the  impact  of  new  forms  of  economic  crisis  on  poli- 
tics, social  classes,  labor,  and  the  state. 

SOC  1 360  Social  Class,  Status,  and  Power  4  QH 

Focuses  on  theories  of  social  inequality,  concepts  of  social  class, 
aspects  of  status  and  role  difference,  and  criteria  for  social  mobility. 

SOC  1 365  Collective  Behavior  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  rise  of  new  group  forms  in  response  to  persistent 
social  unrest;  masses,  crowds,  and  publics;  specific  instances  of 
collective  behavior  such  as  race  riots,  wildcat  strikes,  prison 
revolts,  and  campus  disorders. 

SOC  1375  Sociology  of  Occupations  and  Professions  4  QH 

Considers  occupations  and  professions  as  institutions  in  a 
broader  socio-political  context.  Includes  a  historical  and 
international  perspective  on  topics  such  as  training,  professional 
associations,  professional  services,  and  the  relation  of  profes- 
sional groups  to  capitalism  and  to  states.  Prereq.  Four  sociology 
or  anthropology  courses  orpmraission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1 376  Orgonization  and  Bureaucracy  4  QH 

Focuses  on  sociological  study  of  organizations.  Examines  case 
studies  of  private  corporations,  federal  bureaucracies,  social 
service  agencies,  mihtary-industrial  complex,  high-risk  techno- 
logical systems,  unions.  Analyzes  recent  theories  of  innovation, 
participation,  and  opportunity  in  complex  organizations. 

SOC  1385  Social  Deviance  2  4QH 

Examines  the  leading  theories  of  deviance  (anomie,  subcultural 
deviance,  labeling)  and  their  principal  variants;  studies  their 
assumptions,  conceptions,  propositions,  and  supportive  evidence; 
analyzes  empirical  studies  in  each  theoretical  tradition. 

SOC  1 470  Sociology  of  Religion  4  QH 

Offers  a  comparative  and  smalytic  treatment  of  reUgion  as  a  social 
institution,  focusing  on  the  relations  between  religious  organiza- 
tions and  other  social  institutions,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  American  experience.  Analyzes  rehgion  as  an  agent  of  social 
change  and  stability.  Prereq.  SOC  1100. 

SOC  1475  The  Sociology  of  Mass  Communication  4  QH 

Focuses  on  factors  in  the  formation  and  development  of  public 
opinion,  the  effect  of  television  on  children,  mass  communication 
as  social  organization,  media-depicted  images  of  society,  the  role 
of  personal  influence,  the  process  of  rumor,  the  use  of  mass 
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media  by  the  poor,  propaganda  analysis,  and  the  latent  and  mani- 
fest functions  of  mass  communication. 

SOC  1485  Computers  and  Society  4  QH 

Examines  the  impact  of  the  computer  revolution  on  the  conditions 
of  work  and  Ufe  in  contemporary  society  including  legal  and  theo- 
retical issues.  Discusses  etliical  and  professional  issues  in  computer 
use.  (Core  Category  VT)  Prereq.  Junior  in  computer  science  or 
middler  with  ability  to  program. 

SOC  1 500  Applied  Sociology:  Practice  and  Theory  4  QH 

The  academic  component  of  the  experiential  education  require- 
ment for  sociology  m^ors;  to  be  taken  after  students  have  com- 
pleted the  experiential  component.  Provides  a  seminar  format  in 
which  students  wUl  reflect  upon  their  approved  experience  (e.g., 
co-op,  internship,  community  service,  etc.)  and  integrate  it  into 
a  research  project.  Students  who  have  completed  study  abroad  or 
a  service  learning  course  in  the  department  do  not  have  to  take 
this  course.  Prereq.  Sociology  majors  only. 

SOC  1501  Social  Policy  and  Social  Intervention  (Formerly  Social  Control  2)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  study  of  the  formation  of  social  poUcies  in  response 
to  social  problems;  analyzes  policies  and  problems,  supporters 
and  opponents  of  pohcy  change,  conditions  under  which  control 
agencies  adopt  new  policies,  and  effects  of  policy  change.  Places 
particular  eihphasis  on  case  studies  of  social  action  and  legal 
change. 

SOC  1 525  Comparative  Human  Services  I  6  QH 

Offers  an  intensive  look  at  the  American  human  services  system. 
Gives  upper-level  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  origins,  development,  and  present  state 
of  human  services  in  the  United  States.  Involves  lectures  as  weU 
as  field  visits  in  the  Boston  areEL  Provides  independent  study. 

SOC  1 526  Comparative  Human  Services  2  6  QH 

Offers  an  intensive  study  of  the  British  human  services  system. 
Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  immerse  themselves  in  the 
social  and  cultural  context  of  British  human  services  and  involves 
field  trips  in  London  designed  to  examine  firsthand  the  planning, 
administration,  and  delivery  of  human  services  in  Great  Britain. 

SOC  1 535  Seminar  in  Social  Welfare  4  QH 

Discusses  problems  in  social  welfare  observed  in  the  term 
between  "Problems"  and  "Practicum."  Requires  a  research  paper, 
based  on  directed  fieldwork  in  the  intervening  term. 

SOC  1601  Seminar  in  Current  Emphases  in  Sociology  4  QH 

Reviews  and  discusses  selected  sociological  topics.  Prereq. 
Junior  or  senior  standing  in  sociology/anthropology  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1 700  Introduction  to  Sociology  (Honors)  4  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  SOC  1100. 

SOC  1 71 0  Class,  Power,  and  Social  Change  (Honors)  4  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  SOC  1310.  Any  Honors  Program  member 
is  eligible  to  eruroU  in  this  course. 

SOC  1800,  SOC  1801,  SOC  1802,  SOC  1803  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction  of 
members  of  the  department.  Limited  to  qualified  students  with 
approval  of  department  chair.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  standing 
in  sociology  or  permission  of  instructor. 


SOC  1 821,  SOC  1 822,  SOC  1 823,  SOC  1 824  4  QH 

Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 
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THE  1 1 00  Introduction  to  Theatre  Arts  4  QH 

Focuses  on  theatre  in  performance  by  examining  the  work  of 
theatre  artists  (actors,  designers,  directors,  and  playwrights). 
Introduces  students  to  the  dynamics  of  performance  and  to 
the  reading  of  play  texts,  and  provides  a  brief  overview  of  the 
development  of  Western  theatre.  (Core  Category  11) 

THE  1 106  Theatre  History  1 — Beginnings  to  Renaissance  4  QH 

Explores  the  history  of  the  theatre  and  its  development  in  the 
West,  focusing  on  Greece,  Rome,  Medieval  Europe,  Golden  Age 
Spain,  and  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  England.  (Can  be  taken 
independently  of  THE  1107.) 

THE  1 1 07  Theatre  History  2 — Renaissance  to  Naturalism  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  theatre  in  the  Italian  Renaissance; 
the  spread  of  Italianate  forms  throughout  Europe  during  the 
seventeenth  aind  eighteenth  centuries;  the  rise  of  Romanticism  in 
Germany  and  its  spread;  and  the  rise  of  realism  and  naturalism 
in  France,  Scandinavia,  and  throughout  Europe.  (Can  be  taken 
independently  of  THE  1106.) 

THE  1 1 1 1  American  Musical  Theatre  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  the  American  musical  from  TTie  Black 
Crook  to  the  present.  Considers  the  role  of  musical  theatre  as 
both  entertainment  and  serious  art  form  through  an  examination 
of  script,  score,  dance,  and  design.  Includes  works  by  composers 
and  lyricists  such  as  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein,  Lemer  and 
Loewe,  Cole  Porter,  Bock  and  Hamick,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and 
Stephen  Sondheim. 

THE  1 1 1 2  Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism  4  QH 

Examines  the  major  theoretical  statements  about  Western  theatre 
from  Greece  to  present  day.  Devotes  a  significant  portion  of  the 
course  to  twentieth-century  critical  strategies. 

THE  1 1 1 4  Masters  of  the  Theatre  4  QH 

Overviews  several  great  practitioners  of  theatre.  In  particular, 
stresses  how  society  influenced  the  thought  and  craft  of  play- 
vsrights,  actors,  directors,  designers,  and  theorists.  Pays  careful 
attention  to  how  the  play's  ideas  are  translated  into  perfonnance. 
Uses  video,  discussion,  and  Uve  performance,  when  possible,  as 
integral  elements  in  the  course.  (Core  Category  HI) 

THE  1 1 1 6  The  American  Theatre  4  QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  theatre  in  America,  as 
well  as  its  role  as  a  social  institution,  economic  enterprise,  and 
art  form. 

THE  1 1 1 8  Black  Theatre  in  America  4  QH 

Surveys  the  history  of  black  theatre  artists  in  America  from  the 
time  of  Ira  Aldridge  to  the  present  day.  Also  examines  the  works  of 
black  playwrights  from  the  Harlem  renaissance  to  the  present,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  period  beginning  with  Baraka's  Dutcimian. 
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THE  11 21  Contemporary  Theotre  4  QH 

Examines  the  current  state  of  commercial,  regional,  and  other 
noncommercial  theatre  in  the  United  States,  using  readings,  lec- 
tures, reports,  and  weekly  visits  to  theatre  productions  in  the 
area.  Explores  through  lectures  the  backgroimd  of  these  types  of 
theatre  in  twentieth  century  American  and  European  theatre. 

THE  11 27  The  Comic  Theatre  4QH 

Sm-veys  theatrical  comedy  from  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present. 
Examines  the  comic  playwright,  the  comic  director,  and  the 
comedic  actor.  Discusses  theories  and  teciiniques  of  laughter,  as 
well  as  the  psychological  and  sociological  benefits  derived  from 
laughter.  Includes  reading  playscripts  by  Aristophanes,  Moliere, 
Shakespeare,  Shaw,  and  Simon  as  well  as  viewing  and  listening 
to  tapes  of  Chaplin,  the  Marx  Brothers,  and  others.  Examines 
comedy  devices  through  lectures,  films,  records,  and  attending 
live  performances. 

THE  1 140  Playwriting  1  4QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  series  of  dramatic 
dialogues  that  culminate  in  the  writing  of  a  one-act  play.  Uses  a 
workshop  format. 

THE  1 1 49  Script  Analysis  lor  the  Stage  4  QH 

Aids  the  theatre  practitioner  in  developing  the  skills  necessary 
for  analyzing  scripts  in  preparation  for  production.  Focuses  on 
dramatic  theory  and  structure  and  theatrical  techniques  that  wUl 
enable  an  actor,  director,  designer,  or  playwright  to  imcover  the 
problems  of  translating  theory  into  practice.  Prereq.  Theatre 
major  or  minor. 

THE  1 1 50  Introduction  to  Acting  4  QH 

Focuses  on  fundamental  techniques  of  stage  use,  the  actor  and 
the  stage  environment,  and  improvisations  for  strengthening 
imagination  and  increasing  freedom  of  expression. 

THE  11 55  Voice  lor  the  Theatre  4QH 

Focuses  on  vocal  exercises  that  enable  the  actor  to  better  connect 
with  the  voice  through  freeing  the  physical  and  emotional  self. 
Emphasizes  centering,  physicaUzation,  breath  support,  articulation, 
resonance,  projection,  and  relaxation.  Includes  selected  mono- 
logues and/or  scenes  for  classroom  analysis. 

THE1l60IVIovement1  4QH 

Emphasizes  using  the  body  as  an  expressive  instrument  for 
Realism.  Develops  concentration,  control,  and  stamina  through 
exercise,  relaxation,  improvisation,  manipulation  of  energy  flow, 
rhythms,  and  imagination.  Prereq.  Theatre  major  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

THE  1 1 80  Concepts  ol  Direction  4  QH 

Focuses  on  purposes  and  techniques  of  theatrical  direction 
related  to  script  analysis,  production  style,  pictorial  composition, 
rhythmic  evolution,  and  empathic  responses.  Prer-eq.  THE  1150 
and  THE  1212. 

THE  1200  Stagecraft  4QH 

Focuses  on  principles  that  underlie  the  coordination  and  execu- 
tion of  technical  production.  Examines  different  kinds  of  scenery, 
tools,  equipment,  and  construction  materials.  Lab  work  involves 
preparing  techiucal  elements  of  University  productions.  Prereq. 
Theatre  major  or  permission  of  instiiictor. 


THE  1 209  Theatrical  Drafting  4  QH 

Exposes  the  student  to  the  basic  graphics  language  needed  to 
translate  a  designer's  ideas  into  technical  drawings  used  for  con- 
struction through  work  on  supervised  classroom  projects.  Prereq. 
THE  1200. 

THE  1210  Scenic  Design  for  the  Stage  4  QH 

Introduces  the  theory  and  practice  of  theatrical  design  and  the 
role  of  the  designer  in  the  production  process.  Through  project 
work,  examines  the  use  of  the  graphics  tools — line,  form,  bal- 
ance, color,  rhythm,  etcetera — in  the  development  of  the  design 
idea.  Emphasizes  understanding  and  utilizing  spatial  relation- 
ships, visually  expressing  conceptual  themes,  and  understanding 
the  various  uses,  problems,  and  practical  considerations  of 
proscenium,  thrust,  and  arena  staging.  Analyzes  historical  pro- 
duction styles  from  the  Greco-Roman  period  through  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Prereq.  THE  1200,  THE  1212,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

THE  1 21 2  Introduction  to  Theatrical  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  the  visual  effects  of  modem  theatrical  production  and 
the  creative  processes  by  which  these  come  into  being,  through  a 
basic  survey  of  the  three  m^or  design  disciplines,  their  support- 
ing technology,  and  their  working  interrelationship.  Addresses 
the  questions  of  how  artistic  concepts  are  developed  and  related, 
how  they  are  commimicated  to  other  artists  and  an  audience,  and 
how  one  develops  the  critical  processes  necessary  to  evaluate 
these  concepts. 

THE  1 2 1 3  Scene  Design  2:  Principles  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  and  expression  of  conceptual  state- 
ments from  specific  dramatic  texts  through  a  series  of  exercises 
involving  script  analysis  and  introductory  work  in  rendering  and 
model  construction.  Examines  texts  selected  from  works  of  dis- 
tinct historical  and  stylistic  periods.  Studies  the  heritage  of  twen- 
tieth-century theatrical  design  through  the  work  of  artists  such  as 
Appia,  Craig,  Jones,  Urban,  and  Oenslager.  Emphasizes  the  devel- 
opment of  such  stylistic  treatments  as  realism,  expressionism, 
symbolism,  and  constructivist  and  environmental  design.  Prereq. 
THE  1210. 

THE  1225  Scene  Painting  4QH 

Traces  the  history  of  scene  painting  and  ornament  from  classical 
to  contemporary  times.  Focuses  on  studio  organization,  color, 
color  theory,  equipment,  tools,  materials,  and  costs  involved  with 
painting  stage  scenery.  Uses  projects  and  exercises  in  the  use  of 
different  media,  matching  colors,  painting  of  textures,  light  and 
shade,  and  the  use  of  stencils  and  physical  textures.  Includes  lab 
sessions  involving  painting  stage  scenery  for  University  produc- 
tions. Prereq.  THE  1200  or  pennission  of  instructor. 

THE  1 226  lighting  Design  lor  the  Stage  4  QH 

Examines  basic  principles  and  practices  of  stage  lighting,  includ- 
ing the  qualities  and  functions  of  light,  lighting  instruments  and 
controls,  basic  electricity,  color  in  light,  and  analysis  of  the  script 
in  terms  of  light  requirements.  Expects  students  to  develop  light 
plots  and  schedules  for  various  kinds  of  stage  productions. 
Includes  lab  work  on  lighting  crews  for  University  productions. 
Prereq.  THE  1200,  THE  1212,  or  pennission  of  insti-uctor. 
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THE1261CostuiningI  4QH 

Presents  the  beginning  designer  with  the  opportunity  to  investigate 
costume  design  theory  and  to  foster  perceptual  development. 
Tlirough  lectures  and  projects,  gives  students  the  opportunity  to 
explore  both  the  abstract  and  historical  aspects  of  costume  design 
as  well  as  textual  analysis  and  its  conceptual  implications.  (Does 
not  require  prior  art  or  design  education.) 

THE  1 265  Pottern  Drafting  and  Costume  Construction  4  QIH 

Develops  the  skills  and  techniques  necessary  for  the  patterning, 
cutting,  and  construction  of  costumes  for  the  stage.  Covers  flat 
pattern  drafting,  draping,  and  finishing  techniques. 

THE  1280  Stage  Makeup  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  principles  of,  the  reasons  for,  and  the  materials 
used  in  makeup  for  the  theatre,  television,  and  films.  Includes 
the  practical  application  of  types  and  styles  of  makeup — straight, 
old-age,  character,  and  corrective.  Prereq.  Theatre  major  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1 284  Theatre  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  problems  of  financing,  promoting,  and  programming 
for  profit  and  nonprofit  professional  theatre. 

THE  1292  Children's  Theatre  4QH 

Focuses  on  theories  and  methods  of  creative  techniques  related  to 
children's  programs  in  schools,  churches,  and  recreational  facilities. 
Analyzes  literature  in  preparation  for  production  of  children's  plays. 

THE  1300  Acting  2  4QH 

Focuses  on  developing  the  actor's  sense  of  truth  and  emotional 
ft'eedom.  Emphasizes  creating,  developing,  and  sustaining  charac- 
ter and  developing  ensemble.  Includes  monologues  and  scenes 
performed  for  classroom  analysis.  Prei'eq.  THE  1150  and  per- 
mission of  department  chair. 

THE  1301  Actings  4QH 

Focuses  on  further  development  of  the  actor's  tools,  script  and 
character  scoring,  and  exercises  for  physical  and  psychological 
freedom.  Includes  in-class  scenes  from  works  in  progress.  Prereq. 
THE  1300  and  permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1302  Acting  4  4QH 

Deals  with  scene  work  from  a  spectrum  of  theatrical  genre. 
Focuses  on  developing  a  technique  for  approaching  a  role 
through  research,  character,  and  language.  Prereq.  THE  1301 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1 3 1 6  Acting  for  the  Camera  (Television)  4  QH 

Presents  the  fundamentals  of  camera  acting,  adjusting  the  actor's 
physical  responses  to  the  mechanical  eye  of  the  camera  and  the 
delicate  ear  of  the  microphone.  Involves  studio  work  before  the 
television  camera  to  explore  the  genres  of  dramatic,  commercial, 
and  industrial  acting.  Prereq.  THE  1155,  THE  1160,  and 
THE  1302. 

THE  1 325  Musical  Theatre  Technique  4  QH 

Applies  acting  technique  to  the  performance  of  musical  material. 
Explores  song  through  text  and  character  progression,  develops 
a  process  for  approaching  a  song,  and  synthesizes  movement, 
gesture,  and  emotion  with  melody,  rhythm,  and  lyrics.  Involves 
student  performances  of  solo,  small  ensemble,  and  large  ensemble 
material.  Does  not  involve  singing  tecimique.  Prereq.  THE  1150, 
THE  1300,  and  permission  of  instructor. 


THE  1 370  Rehearsal  and  Perf ormonce  4  QH 

Requires  students  to  research,  prepare,  and  perform  either  a 
substantial  acting  role,  a  design  assistantship,  a  crew  head, 
a  drjimaturgy,  or  a  stage  management  position  under  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  faculty.  Students  are  expected  to  keep  a  rehesirsal 
log  and  will  synthesize  and  evaluate  the  experience  in  a  final 
paper.  This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  three  times 
for  theatre  majors.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1400  Costuming  2  4QH 

Offers  advanced  study  in  textual  interpretation  and  its  application 
to  costume  design.  Emphasizes  conceptual  and  styUstic  develop- 
ment through  assigned  projects  in  the  various  genres  of  the  per- 
forming arts.  Prereq.  THE  1261  orpennission  of  instr-uctor. 

THE  1410  Technical  Production  4  QH 

Allows  the  opportunity  to  acquire  and  explore  the  requisite  sldUs 
for  developing  working  drawings  and  budgetary  smalyses  for  the- 
atrical productions.  Focuses  on  several  projects  and  includes  the 
opportunity  to  coordinate  one  substantial  production.  Requires 
that  the  specialized  study  be  executed  in  close  supervision  with 
the  instructor.  Prereq.  All  courses  in  production/design  concen- 
tration and  permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1 420  Advanced  Drafting  and  Construction  4  QH 

Offers  specialized  study  in  technical  production  techniques.  Covers 
drafting  procedures  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  designer's 
drawings  into  detailed  rear  elevation  and  construction  layouts,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  section,  isometric,  and  oblique  views. 
Through  a  series  of  practical  and  project  exercises,  analyzes  the 
various  factors  governing  the  construction  and  rigging  of  two- 
and  three-dimensional  scenery,  linear-motion,  rotary-motion,  and 
elevating  systems.  Emphasizes  theatilcal  problem  solving  with 
regard  to  safety,  dependability,  and  economy.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
THE  1209. 

THE  1430  Lighting  Design  2  4QH 

Offers  an  intensive  study  of  lighting  design  theory  and  practice. 
Expects  students  to  design  numerous  lighting  plots,  sections, 
instrument  schedules,  and  design  concepts  for  various  types  of 
productions  and  spaces.  Investigates  and  discusses  current  pro- 
fessional techniques  and  practices.  Prereq.  THE  1226. 

THE  1 505  Continental  Drama  4  QH 

Covers  seminal  late  nineteenth-  and  mid-twentieth-century  con- 
tinental drama.  Focuses  on  playwrights  whose  plays  had  a  major 
impact  on  modem  drama  and  theatre. 

THE  1 5 1 0  Twentieth  Century  Theatre  4  QH 

Studies  the  history  of  the  post-naturaUstic  theatre  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Explores  the  work  and  influence  of  such  figures 
as  Craig,  Appia,  Meyerhold,  Brecht,  Artaud,  Grotowski,  Beck  and 
Molina,  Schechner,  and  Chaiken. 

THE  1 5 1 1  Theatre  Through  the  Lens  of  Modernism  4  QH 

Covers  seminal  playwrights  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  whose  works  have  had  a  major  impact  on  both  modem 
drama  and  theatrical  methods  of  production.  (Core  Category  V) 

THE  1800,  THE  1801,  THE  1802,  THE  1803  1  QH  each 

Practicum  in  Production 

Offers  lab  practice  in  technical  production;  can  be  repeated  for 
credit  (maximum  four  credits).  Prereq.  Departmental  permission. 
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THE  1810,  THE  1811JHE 1812,  THE  1813 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 

THE  1820,  THE  1821,  THE  1822,  THE  1823 
Directed  Study 


4QHeach 


4  QH  each 


THE  1840,  THE  1841,  THE  1842,  THE  1843,  THE  1844,  THE  1845,    4  QH  each 
THE  1846,  THE  1847,  THE  1848,  THE  1849 
Special  Topics  in  Tlieatre  Performance 

Offers  opportunity  for  in-depth  examination  of  a  subject  of  partic- 
ular significance  to  the  field. 


THE  1860,  THE  1861,  THE  1862,  THE  1863,  THE  1864,  THE  1865,    4  OH  eoch 

THE  1 866,  THE  1867 

Special  Topics  in  Theatrical  Design 

Offers  opportunity  for  in-depth  examination  of  a  subject  of  partic- 
ular significance  to  the  field. 


THE  1890,  THE  1891,  THE  1892,  THE  1893  4  QH  each 

Special  Topics  in  Theatre  History /Dramatic  Criticism 

Offers  opportunity  for  in-depth  examination  of  a  subject  of  partic- 
ular significance  to  the  field. 
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Accounting 


ACC  1111  Financial  Accounting  4  QH 

Covers  the  natui'e,  function,  and  environment  of  accounting;  the 
basic  accounting  model;  financial  and  analytical  ratios;  the  evalu- 
ation of  accounts  receivable;  the  control  of  inventory;  the  acquisi- 
tion, disposal,  and  depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment;  short- 
and  long-term  debt  financing;  and  corporate  stockholder  equity. 
This  iJrst  of  a  series  of  accounting  courses  assumes  students  do 
not  possess  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Both  this  course  and  ACC 
1112  are  designed  to  help  provide  an  understanding  of  accoimting 
issues  and  objectives  for  proper  interpretation  and  analysis  of 
financial  accounting  information.  Prereq.  Sophomore  standing. 

ACC  1112  Managerial  Accounting  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  managerial  accounting  concepts  and  analy- 
sis reports  and  decisions  through  class  discussions,  exercises,  and 
demor\stration  problems.  Specific  topics  covered  include  the  state- 
ment of  cash  flows;  cost  management  and  behavior;  cost-volume- 
profit  analysis;  ABC  accounting;  and  relevant  costs  for  decisions. 
Prereq.  ACC  1111  and  sophomore  standing. 

ACC  1 331  Intermediate  Accounting  1  4  OH 

Constitutes  the  principal  foundation  course  for  accountants; 
includes  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  conceptual  framework  of 
accounting.  Emphasizes  the  preparation  of  financial  statements 
and  then  use  in  decision  making.  Stresses  the  development  of 
accounting  theory  in  the  analysis  of  alternative  accounting 
treatments  and  procedures.  Pays  particular  attention  to  cash, 
accounts  receivable,  and  inventories.  Prereq.  ACC  1111  or  equiv- 
alent and  middler  standing. 

ACC  1 332  Intermediate  Accounting  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  accounting  principles,  concepts,  and  pro- 
cedures introduced  in  ACC  1331.  Specific  topics  include  fixed 
asset  and  intangible  asset  accounting,  current  and  long-teim 
liabilities,  contingencies,  pensions  and  other  post-employment 
benefits,  and  leases.  Prereq.  ACC  1331  and  middler  standing. 

ACC  1 339  Cost  Accounting  4  QH 

Develops  understanding  of  the  critical  role  of  cost  measurement 
in  business  decisions  and  in  managing  a  firm's  profitability. 
Studies  alternate  ways  of  measuring  costs  to  meet  different  man- 
agement objectives,  the  role  of  budgeting  as  a  planning  and  man- 
agement tool,  and  the  use  of  cost  analysis  as  a  control  tool  to  help 
management  meet  short-  and  long-term  profit  objectives.  Prereq. 
ACC  1112  and  middler  standing. 

ACC  1 343  Intermediate  Accounting  3  4  QH 

Completes  the  intensive  study  of  measurement  and  reporting 
issues  of  modem  accounting  practice.  Emphasizes  the  conceptual 
and  procedural  aspects  associated  with  the  reporting  of  stock- 
holders equity,  earning  per  share,  and  deferred  taxes.  Prereq. 
A^CC  1332  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ACC  1 345  Accounting  Systems  4  QH 

Examines  the  process  of  analyzing  and  designing  financial 
accounting  systems.  Uses  a  conceptual  approach  to  consider  the 
appropriate  use  of  computer  technology  in  designing  new  sys- 


tems. Covers  system  analysis  and  design  concepts,  files  and  data- 
base design,  and  how  to  control  specific  accounting  applications. 
Provides  hands-on  experience  in  operating  a  computerized 
accoimting  system.  Prereq.  ACC  1331,  introductory  computer 
course,  or  permission  of  instructor,  and  middler  standing. 

ACC  1347  Auditing  4QH 

Examines  audit  concepts,  standards,  and  procedures,  including  the 
auditor's  legal  and  ethical  responsibilities,  the  auditing  profession, 
auditing  standards,  code  of  professional  conduct,  auditor's  reports, 
evidence,  internal  control  structure,  statistical  sampling,  legal  lia- 
bility, and  substantive  testing.  Prereq.  ACC  1332  or  ACC  1343. 

ACC  1351  Federal  Income  Taxes  1  4  QH 

Emphasizes  basic  understanding  of  the  federal  income  tax  struc- 
ture relating  to  individuals.  Requires  completion  of  tax  return 
problems  and  research  cases  directed  at  addressing  various  tax 
situations.  Through  these  projects,  the  different  sources  of  tax 
authority  are  introduced.  Prereq.  ACC  1332  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

ACC  1 5 1 2  Federal  Income  Taxes  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  examination  of  the  federal  income  tax  system. 
Emphasizes  the  tax  implications  of  property  transactions  and 
choice  of  business  entity.  Transactions  between  owners  and  busi- 
ness entities  are  also  examined.  A  major  emphasis  is  given  to  tax 
planning  considerations,  especially  corporate  tax  consequences. 
Prereq.  ACC  1351. 

ACC  1521  Advanced  Accounting  4  QH 

Analyzes  accounting  theory  and  practice  in  various  areas  for  the 
student  planning  a  career  as  a  professional  accoimtant.  Includes 
accounting  for  partnerships;  business  combinations  and  consoli- 
dated financial  statements;  bankruptcy,  liquidation  and  reorgani- 
zation; accounting  for  multinational  enterprises;  segments,  interim 
reporting,  and  reporting  to  the  SEC;  and  accounting  for  govern- 
mental units.  Prereq.  ACC  1343  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ACC  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  students  who  have  received  approval  to  undertake 
independent  study  in  Ueu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  firom  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  wUl  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  wUl  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  firom  area  coordinators. 


ACC  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  ACC  1591. 

ACC  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  ACC  1591. 

ACC  1594,  ACC  1595,  ACC  1596,  ACC  1597  Independent  Study 

Same  as  ACC  1591. 


2QH 


3QH 


4  QH  each 
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ACC  171 1  Accounting  Principles  1  (Honors) 

See  course  description  for  ACC  1111. 

ACC  1712  Accounting  Principles  2  (Honors) 

See  course  description  for  ACC  1112. 

ACC  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
ACC  1892  Honors  Thesis 
ACC  1893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
ACC  1894  Honors  Thesis 


4QH 


4QH 


OQH 


8QH 


OQH 


12  QH 


Entrepreneurship 


ENT  1330  Entrepreneurship  4  QH 

Introduces  entrepreneurship,  focusing  on  the  following  questions: 
What  is  entrepreneurship  and  how  do  you  become  an  entrepre- 
neur? How  do  you  find  or  create  ideas  that  might  become  busi- 
nesses? How  can  you  detemtine  if  the  ideas  have  merit  in  the 
marketplace?  How  do  you  start  a  firm  that,  from  the  beginning,  is 
market  oriented  and  focused  on  what  customers  need  and  are 
wHUng  to  buy?  Gives  students  an  opportunity  to  conduct  detailed 
evaluations  of  new  business  ideas. 

ENT  1 344  Starting  and  Managing  a  New  Business  4  QH 

Identifies  the  key  principles  and  practices  needed  to  start  a  busi- 
ness from  the  initial  idea  to  the  management  of  profits  and  fur- 
ther expansion.  Covers  such  topics  as  alternative  approaches  to 
business  entry,  initial  team  bmlding,  managing  interactions  with 
initial  customers,  estabhshing  control  systems,  legal  matters,  and 
building  necessary  external  relationships.  Gives  students  an 
opportunity  to  analyze  a  new  venture. 

ENT  1 352  Planning  and  Growing  New  Ventures  4  QH 

Focuses  on  how  entrepreneurs  turn  small  businesses  into  larger 
businesses.  Includes  planning,  forecasting  sales,  increasing  pro- 
duction, designing  new  products  or  services,  designing  distribu- 
tion and  managing  a  sales  force,  managing  personnel,  using 
strategic  linkages  with  other  companies  to  increase  market  pres- 
ence, and  working  with  a  growing  customer  base.  Discusses  how 
to  manage  a  small  firm  in  hard  fmancial  times.  Offers  students  sm 
opportimity  to  develop  comprehensive  business  plans  for  new  or 
existing  businesses  as  temt  projects. 

ENT  1 358  Small  Business  Institute  8  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  apply  their  business 
training  through  an  analytical,  problem-solving  technique  learned 
in  the  classroom.  Expects  student  teams  to  interact  with  owners 
and  managers  of  local  small  businesses  to  analyze  problems  and 
opportunities  and  develop  recommendations,  and  to  devote  the 
equivalent  of  two  days  per  week  to  collecting  tnfonnation. 
Combines  experience  with  occasional  class  meetings  and  fre- 
quent team  meetings  with  a  faculty  member.  Sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA).  Requires  stu- 
dents to  present  interim  progress  reports  and  final  written  and 
oral  reports  to  the  client  company  and  the  SBA.  Prereq.  Junior 
standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 


ENT  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  students  who  have  received  approval  to  undertake 
independent  study  in  lieu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  vrtll  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  will  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Comntittee. 
Fiuther  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


ENT  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  ENT  1591. 

ENT  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  ENT  1591. 

ENT  1594,  ENT  1595,  ENT  1596,  ENT  1597  Independent  Study 

Same  as  ENT  1591. 

ENT  1598  Independent  Study 

Same  as  ENT  1591. 

ENT  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
ENT  1892  Honors  Thesis 
ENT  1893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
ENT  1894  Honors  Thesis 


2QH 
3QH 

4  QH  each 

8QH 

OQH 

8QH 

OQH 

12  QH 


Finance  jind  Insurance 


FIN  1 333  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets  4  QH 

Explores  the  fin£mcial  environment  faced  by  a  firm  as  well  as  the 
fmancial  institutions  serving  the  economy.  Discusses  the  forces 
that  determine  the  changes  in  money  and  capital  markets  and 
explores  the  implications  of  changing  fmancial  environment  for 
the  management  of  funds  in  a  firm  and/or  fmanciail  institution. 
Prereq.  ACC  1112  and  middler  standing. 

FIN  1 335  Managerial  Finance  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
advanced  tools  and  concepts  used  in  the  financial  management  of 
the  firm.  Topics  include  inventory  and  credit  poUcies,  risk,  capital 
budgeting,  financial  structure,  cost  of  capital,  dividend  poUcy,  and 
valuafion  of  a  firm.  Overall  fmancial  strategy  and  tiniing  of  its 
implementation  are  also  examined.  Specialized  topics — mergers 
and  acquisifions,  financial  failure,  and  financial  policy  for  multina- 
tional firms — may  be  considered  in  tlie  course.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 346  Investment  Management  4  QH 

Presents  a  broad  overview  of  the  concepts,  practices,  and  proce- 
dures of  investment  management.  Covers  basic  security  types, 
security  market  operations,  security  analysis  (both  fundamental 
and  technical),  and  an  introduction  to  portfolio  management. 
Prereq.  FIN  1439. 
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FIN  1 438  Principles  of  Finance  1  4  QH 

Analyzes  financial  statements  of  the  firm  with  emphasis  on  long- 
term  planning  and  financing,  financial  policy,  and  short-term 
planning.  Covers  both  international  corporate  finance  and  ethics 
in  finance.  Places  strong  emphasis  on  the  Unk  of  finance  to  other 
functional  areas  such  as  strategy,  marketing,  operations,  and 
accounting.  Prereq.  ACC  1112,  FIN  1438,  MSC  1201. 

FIN  1 439  Principles  of  Finance  2  4  QH 

hitroduces  students  to  financial  markets  and  financial  institu- 
tions. Familiarizes  students  with  security  market  operations  and 
financial  assets.  Covers  Interest  rate  theory,  risk  and  return, 
diversification,  and  equilibrium  models  of  the  risk-return  trade- 
off. Uses  problems,  case  discussions,  spreadsheet  analysis,  and 
other  computer-based  teaching  tools  to  enhance  student  under- 
standing of  financial  concepts.  Prereq.  ACC  1112,  MSC  1201, 
and  middler  standing. 

FIN  1 503  Taxes  and  Finoncial  Decisions  4  QH 

Uses  the  case  method  to  discuss  a  number  of  financial  decisions 
that  are  greatly  influenced  by  tax  considerations,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  concerned  with  capital  structure,  dividend  policy, 
acquisition  terais,  investment  policies,  and  liquidations.  The  federal 
income  tax  receives  primary  consideration,  but  state  and  foreign 
taxes  are  also  discussed.  Prereq.  FIN  1439  and  middler  standing. 

FIN  1 520  Options  and  Futures  Markets  4  QH 

Explores  the  concepts  of  financial  futures,  options  on  financial 
futures,  and  Usted  options  markets  as  developed  to  help  cor- 
porations and  financial  institutions  manage  risk.  Topics  include 
mechanics  of  these  markets,  techniques  that  can  hedge  risk 
exposure,  tracing  methods,  and  current  developments  in  the  field. 
Prereq.  FIN  1346. 

FIN  1526  Securities  Markets  4QH 

Analyzes  the  operation  of  the  securities  market.  Provides  students 
the  opportunity  to  examine  in  detail  the  operation  and  function  of 
investment  bankers,  broker-dealers,  and  securities  exchanges. 
Studies  the  mechanics  of  cash  and  margin  accounts,  trading  options, 
and  regulations  affecting  securities  markets.  Prei'eq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 530  Working  Capital  Management  4  QH 

Examines  strategies  and  analytical  approaches  to  managing  cur- 
rent assets  and  current  Uabilities.  Explores  corporate  cash  man- 
agement under  changing  money  market  conditions.  Discusses  the 
use  of  interest  rate  futures  and  working  capital  management  in  a 
multinational  context.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1531  Capital  Investment  Decision  Analysis  4  QH 

Explores  recent  developments  in  financial  management  and 
financial  analysis  through  the  use  of  modem  finance  theory  to 
make  capital  allocation  decisions  that  lead  to  long-run  value  max- 
imization for  the  corporation.  Focuses  on  applications  and  finan- 
cial model  building.  Examines  risk  analysis  for  capital  investment 
decisions  by  building  spreadsheet  models  and  utilizing  computer 
simulation  methods  as  a  risk  analysis  tool.  Studies  the  useful 
applications  of  risk  analysis  methods  in  other  areas  of  corporate 
finance  and  investments,  e.g.,  investment  analysis  and  portfolio 
management.  UtiMzes  valuation  aneilysis  models  to  merge  finan- 
cial, corporate,  and  business  strategies  to  measure  and  manage 
the  value  of  a  corporation.  Presents  materials  relevant  to  corpo- 
rate managers  interested  in  value-based  management  systems  and 
to  securities  analysts.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 


FIN  1 535  Issues  in  Corporate  Control  4  QH 

Examines  the  nature  of  conflicts  over  control  of  the  corporation. 
Applies  modem  finance  theory  and  practice  to  the  issues  raised 
and  draws  on  seminal  works  in  the  finance  and  economics  litera- 
ture that  influence  the  current  debates  in  this  area.  Discusses 
legal  and  ethical  considerations  that  are  especially  important  in 
corporate  control  issues.  Uses  cases  involving  well-known 
takeovers  of  the  1980s  as  well  as  current  hostile  takeover  battles 
to  illustrate  the  theories  discussed.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 540  Management  of  Financial  Institutions  4  QH 

Studies  the  decisionmaking  problems  faced  by  financial  institu- 
tions such  as  commercial  banks,  savings  and  investment  institu- 
tions, and  finance  companies  when  viewed  as  competitive,  profit- 
seeking  business  entities.  Covers  such  topics  as  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  capital  markets  confronting  institutions,  speciaUzed 
problems  regarding  the  sources  and  uses  of  funds  of  financial 
institutions,  the  nature  of  competition,  the  regulation  of  financial 
institutions,  and  strategic  policy  planning  of  financial  institutions. 
Prereq.  FIN  1439  or  FIN  1333. 

FIN  1 543  Modern  Portfolio  Management  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  process  of  constructing  and  managing  an  asset  port- 
folio to  meet  stated  objectives.  Exposes  students  to  theoretical 
models  of  portfoUo  choice  and  statistical  analysis  of  appropriate 
data.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  design  a  portfolio  that 
combines  theory  with  the  practice  of  portfolio  management  in  an 
international  context.  Covers  performance  evaluation.  Prereq. 
FIN  1346. 

FIN  1544  Bank  Management  4QH 

Examines  the  financial  management  of  commercial  banks  and 
thrift  institutions.  Analyzes  the  problems  of  liquidity  and  invest- 
ment management,  loan  portfolio  and  capital  management,  and 
pricing  problems  associated  with  various  sources  and  uses  of 
funds  in  the  context  of  changing  economic  and  regulatory  envi- 
ronment for  these  institutions.  Presents  lectures,  discussions,  and 
cases.  Pre7-eq.  FIN  1439  or  FIN  1333. 

FIN  1 545  Investment  Banking  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  managerial  functions  of  investment  banking  firms. 
Examines  individual  investors  and  institutions  in  the  money  and 
capital  markets  from  the  viewpoint  of  investment  banking  firms. 
Famiharizes  students  with  the  operating  and  cash  flow  character- 
istics of  institutional  and  individual  clients.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 549  Principles  of  Real  Estate  4  QH 

Surveys  the  field  of  real  estate,  including  principles  of  real  estate 
law,  transactions,  brokerage,  management,  development,  valua- 
tion, taxation,  finance,  and  investment.  Gives  the  student  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  better  decision  maker  and  to  prepare  for 
future  studies  in  real  estate.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 550  Real  Estate  Finance  and  Investment  4  QH 

Presents  real  estate  financing  techniques,  sources  of  funds,  and 
investment  property  analyses.  Examines  the  legal  and  financial 
aspects  of  such  techniques  as  mortgage  liens,  leaseholds,  con- 
tracts for  deed,  and  sale-leasebacks,  as  well  as  the  primary  and 
secondary  mortgage  markets.  Surveys  methods  of  valuing  income 
properties.  Frei-eq.  FIN  1549. 

FIN  1562  Employee  Benefits  Management  4  QH 

Covers  the  design,  implementation,  and  financing  of  corporate 
employee  benefit  plans.  Presents  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
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qualified  and  non-qualified  benefit  and  executive  compensation 
plans.  Emphasizes  the  proper  management,  design,  and  financing 
of  these  plans  to  achieve  corporate  goals  at  minimum  feasible 
cost.  Studies  eiltemative  methods  of  finsmcing  benefit  and  execu- 
tive compensation  plans.  Includes  recent  developments  in  Social 
Security,  benefits,  aind  tax  legislation.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 566  Risk  Management  and  Insurance  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  functional  area  of  corporate  risk  management. 
Covers  such  areas  as  organizing  jmd  controlling  the  risk  manage- 
ment function;  identifying,  measuring,  controlling,  and  financing 
risk;  selecting  the  best  method  of  risk  treatment;  and  implementing 
and  monitoring  risk  management.  Topics  of  exposure  analysis 
include  property,  UabUity  (public,  employer,  products,  officers 
and  directors,  and  professionals),  income,  and  extraordinary 
expense  losses.  Covers  treatment  methods  such  as  self-insurance, 
off-shore  captive,  retention  groups,  and  commercial  insurance. 
Includes  recent  developments  such  as  tort  reform  integration  of 
risk  management  with  modem  financial  theory,  as  well  as  impli- 
cations and  analysis  of  recent  tax  reforms.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 580  Personal  Financial  Management  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  development  of  personal  financial  management 
expertise,  based  on  an  integrated  plan  for  personal  choices. 
Focuses  on  an  overall  personal  economic  plan  and  unites  such 
diverse  topics  as  inflation  and  investment  selection,  insurance, 
short-  and  long-run  hedges  against  the  purchasing  power  risk,  and 
purchasing  assets.  Encourages  decision  making  through  analyz- 
ing alternative  courses  of  action.  Prereq.  FIN  1438. 

FIN  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake  inde- 
pendent study  in  Ueu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various  con- 
centrations. Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  will  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  will  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Progreun  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


FIN  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  FIN  1591. 

FIN  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  FIN  1591. 

FIN  1594,  FIN  1595,  FIN  1596,  FIN  1597  Independent  Study 

Same  as  FIN  1591. 


2QH 


3QH 


4  QH  each 


FIN  1 739  Principles  of  Finance  2  (Honors)  4  QH 

Analyzes  financial  statements  of  the  firm  with  emphasis  on  long- 
term  planning  and  financing,  financial  policy,  and  short-term 
planning.  Covers  both  international  corporate  finance  and  ethics 
in  finance.  Places  strong  emphasis  on  the  link  of  finance  to  other 
functional  areas  such  as  strategy,  marketing,  operations,  and 
accounting.  Prereq.  ACC  1112,  FIN  1438,  MSC 1201. 

FIN  1 759  International  Financial  Markets  4  QH 

Introduces  international  financial  markets,  including  balance 
of  payments,  history  of  the  international  monetary  system, 
exchange-rate  determination,  foreign-exchange-exposure  hedging 


strategies,  and  international  capital  markets.  Emphasizes  how 
international  financial  markets  work  and  how  corporations  must 
adapt  their  decision-making  to  the  international  environment. 
Pre)-eq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 760  International  Financial  Management  4  QH 

Examines  how  the  financial  strategies  and  policies  of  multinational 
corporations  differ  from  domestic  corporations  and  how  financial 
management  is  utilized  in  an  international  setting  to  achieve  corpo- 
rate goals.  Specific  topics  include  cost  of  capital,  capital  budgeting, 
capitalization  policies,  and  management  techniques  for  dealing 
with  exchange-rate  exposure  and  working-capital  issues. 
Knowledge  of  exchange  rates  is  assumed.  Prereq.  FIN  1 759. 

FIN  1 770  Entrepreneurial  Finance  4  QH 

Provides  a  summary  overview  of  entrepreneurial  finance  with  a 
specific  focus  on  small  businesses,  coiporate  ventures,  and  intra- 
preneurship.  AppUes  knowledge  of  corporate  finance  in  the  con- 
text of  starting,  acquiring,  managing,  and  divesting  a  business  or 
a  business  unit  within  a  corporation.  Covers  such  topics  as  ana- 
lyzing the  financial  needs  of  new  ventures,  sources  of  financing, 
managing  decline,  valuation,  and  exit  strategies.  Provides  stu- 
dents with  the  opportunity  to  work  with  College  of  Engineering 
students  in  a  special  project  funded  by  the  General  Electric 
Foundation. 

FIN  1814  Financial  Forecosting  4  QH 

Discusses  how  accurate  forecasts  of  product  demand,  retail  sales, 
and  cash-fiow  levels  are  critically  important  for  companies  regard- 
less of  size.  Covers  how  effective  financial  forecasting  integrates 
macroeconomic  factors,  particularly  the  business  cycle,  and  insti- 
tutional factors  with  appropriate  quantitative  methods.  Addresses 
both  issues — economic  or  business  cycles  £md  forecasting  tech- 
niques— ^tn  sufficient  depth  so  that  students  can  obtain  the  skills 
necessary  to  build  and  interpret  a  basic  forecasting  model  for  busi- 
ness. iVe?ieg.  Honors  participation  or  permission  qfinstmctor. 

FIN  1 81 8  Turnaround  Management  (Honors)  4  QH 

Examines  strategies  for  identifying  companies  likely  to  fail  and 
selecting  and  implementing  remedial  actions.  Covers  such  topics 
as  business  turnarounds,  troubled  companies,  workouts,  bank- 
ruptcies, and  liquidations,  using  case  studies  and  readings. 
Students  wiU  evaluate  a  turnaround  plan.  Prereq.  Honors  partici- 
pation or  permission  of  instructor. 

FIN  1 820  Fixed  Income  Securities  and  Risk  4  QH 

Exposes  students  to  theory,  applications,  and  evidence  concern- 
ing highly  sensitive  interest  rate  products.  Teaches  recent  devel- 
opments in  pension  fund  management,  asset/liability  manage- 
ment, duration  matching,  "gap"  management,  concurrent  interest 
rate  and  exchange  rate  management,  and  other  important  issues 
confronting  domestic  and  international  financial  and  corporate 
management.  Students  can  learn  how  to  customize  a  risk  manage- 
ment program.  Prereq.  FIN  1346. 


FIN  1891  Hono.rs  Thesis  in  Progress 
FIN  1892  Honors  Thesis 
FIN  1893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
FIN  1894  Honors  Thesis 


OQH 

8QH 

OQH 

12  QH 
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HRM  1332  Introduction  to  Human  Resources  Management  4  QH 

Helps  students  develop  imderstanding  of  contemporary  issues  in 
human  resource  management.  Examines  problems  posed  by  chang- 
ing work  patterns,  labor  force  characteristics,  union  activities,  and 
government  policies.  Discusses  and  evaluates  organizational  experi- 
ments such  as  worker  participation,  job  enlargement,  and  group 
incentives  from  a  managerial  perspective.  Prereq.  Middler  standing. 

HRM  1 345  Managing  Employee  Relations  4  QH 

Studies  current  issues  deaUng  with  labor  in  its  broadest  sense. 
Discusses  and  evaluates  labor  unions  and  manpower  institutions 
as  well  as  the  emerging  development  and  training  problems  moti- 
vated by  unemployment,  poverty,  and  changing  work  patterns. 
Reviews  recent  legislation  dealing  with  the  employment  relation- 
ship. Prereq.  Middler  standing. 

HRM  1348  Reward  Systems:  Wage,  Salary,  and  Benefits  Administration    4  QH 

Examines  one  of  the  m^or  functions  of  personnel  administration — 
compensation  management — and  its  part  in  the  overall  personnel 
programs  of  the  organization.  Develops  through  simulation  exercises, 
group  projects,  lectures,  and  cases  an  analysis  of  reward  systems 
as  supportive  mechanisms  of  management  and  the  formulation  of 
compensation  policy  and  implementation  of  compensation  systems. 
Prereq.  Middle)'  standing. 

HRM  1349  Selection  and  Assessment  of  Employees  4  QH 

Examines  three  influences  of  employee  selection  and  testing:  the 
legal  aspect  of  selection,  where  the  greatest  uncertainty  is  found; 
the  influence  of  industrial  psychology  on  selection  and  decision- 
making techniques;  and  the  area  of  personnel  practices  itself,  that 
is,  the  methods  employers  find  effective  in  coping  with  legal 
requirements.  Covers  basic  issues  and  procedures  such  as  EEO, 
decision  strategies,  and  the  utility  and  evaluation  of  selection  and 
appraisal  systenas.  Prereq.  Middler  standing. 

HRM  1 350  Skills  of  Leading  and  Managing  4  QH 

Identifies  the  basic  behavioral  skills  of  the  manager  and  leader 
role.  Engages  students  in  a  number  of  activities  that  will  provide 
the  opportunity  to  develop  those  skiUs,  including  motivating, 
supervising,  conununicattng,  resolving  conflict,  leading,  coaching, 
and  negotiating.  Emphasizes  self-assessment  and  experiential 
exercises  aimed  at  skiU  development. 

HRM  1432  Organizational  Behavior  4  QH 

Explores  the  effects  of  individual,  interpersonal,  group,  and 
leadership  factors  on  human  behavior.  Also  explores  managerial 
applications  of  behavioral  and  social  science  concepts,  including 
job  design,  job  satisfaction,  performance  appraisal,  supervision, 
career  dynamics,  and  organizational  change.  Emphasizes  helping 
the  student  develop  skills  in  dealing  with  the  himian  side  of  enter- 
prise. Prereq.  Middler  standing.  (Not  open  to  College  of  Business 
Administration  students.) 

HRM  1 433  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design  8  QH 

Helps  managers  and  potential  managers  develop  people  skills. 
Focuses  on  the  individual,  interpersonal,  group,  and  organiza- 
tional level.  Uses  case  studies,  simulation,  role  playing,  and  the- 
ory to  help  students  learn  concepts  and  techniques  of  managing 
with  and  through  people.  Develops  skills  through  practice. 
Pre>-eq.  Middler  standing. 


HRM  1519  Leadership  4QH 

Studies  the  leadership  function  in  a  variety  of  organizational 
settings.  Uses  a  contingency  approach  to  help  students  explore 
a  range  of  possible  leadership  behaviors,  relating  the  appropriate- 
ness of  a  particular  style  to  a  number  of  situationjil  factors. 
Readings  provide  an  opportunity  to  explore  several  contingency 
theories  of  leadership;  cases  aUow  for  the  application  of  these 
models;  and  videotaped  role  playing  and  self-assessment  tech- 
niques permit  students  to  evaluate  their  owti  leadership  style. 
Prereq.  Middler  standing. 

HRM  1 587  Training  and  Development  4  QH 

Explores  contemporary  methods  for  developing  and  delivering 
training  programs  that  enhance  performance  at  both  an  individual 
and  organizational  level.  Emphasizes  practical  application  in  the 
areas  of  need  analysis,  curriculum  design,  learning  objectives, 
program  development,  materials  preparation,  training  interven- 
tions, course  evaluation,  £ind  facilitation  skills.  Gives  students  the 
opportunity  to  develop,  conduct,  and  evaluate  training  sessions. 
Prereq.  HRM  1433. 

HRM  1591lndependent  Study  I  QH 

AUows  a  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertsike 
independent  study  in  lieu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outUne  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  will  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  will  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  flrom  area  coordinators. 


HRM  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  HRM  1591. 

HRM  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  HRM  1591. 

HRM  1594,  HRM  1595,  HRM  1596,  HRM  1597 
Independent  Study 

Same  as  HRM  1591. 


2QH 
3QH 

4  QH  each 


HRM  1 760  International  Labor  Relations  Systems  4  QH 

Analyzes  labor  relations  systems  of  selected  countries  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  United  States.  Also  studies  the  poUtical, 
cultural,  and  economic  forces  that  shaped  these  systems.  Gives 
special  attention  to  such  international  institutions  as  multi- 
national companies  and  the  EEC.  Cases,  readings,  and  projects 
assigned.  Prereq.  Middler  standing. 

HRM  1 762  Managing  People  in  International  Settings  4  QH 

Covers  basic  issues  in  human  resources  management  relevant 
to  managing  in  international  and  cross-cultural  environments. 
Examines  selection  amd  training  of  personnel  for  work  in  multi- 
cultural environments,  managing  the  international  employee  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  cross-cultural  communication, 
international  environments,  special  issues  of  concern  to  small 
business,  and  change  in  multinational  companies.  Prereq.  Junior 
standing. 
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HRM  1 891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  OH 

HRM  1892  Honors  Thesis  8QH 

HRM  1 893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

HRM  1894  Honors  Thesis  12QH 


International  Business  Administration 


INB  1338  Introduction  to  International  Business  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  broad  cultural,  economic,  and  political  aspects  of 
domestic  and  foreign  environments  and  their  effect  on  the  interna- 
tional operations  of  business  firms.  Topics  include  the  principles, 
patterns,  and  potential  of  international  trade  and  investments; 
and  the  development  of  management  strategies  for  international 
businesses.  Prereq.  Middle)- standing. 

INB  1 352  Seminar  in  International  Business  4  QH 

Applies  the  concepts  and  skills  acquired  in  other  international 
and  domestic  courses.  Focuses  on  solving  managerial  problems 
in  international  and  multicultural  contexts.  Uses  case  analysis  to 
focus  on  business  strategy  and  policy  related  to  international 
operations.  Requires  significant  class  participation,  written  analy- 
sis, and  understanding  of  current  issues.  Prereq.  INB  1338  and 
senior  standing.  INB  1338  strongly  recommended. 

INB  1 731  Cultural  Aspects  of  International  Business  4  QH 

Covers,  from  a  managerial  perspective,  issues  that  arise  when  a 
firm  moves  from  its  home  country  to  a  host  country  that  has  a  dif- 
ferent national  culture.  Focuses  on  United  States-based  firms  that 
operate  abroad.  Also  considers  what  happens  to  other  nation's 
firms  operating  in  the  United  States  £ind  in  third-country  environ- 
ments. Analyzes  how  "corporate  culture"  evolves  in  the  context 
of  national  culture  and  the  impact  on  managers.  Prereq.  Middler 
standing. 

INB  1 735  Import  and  Export  Management  4  QH 

Covers  the  principles  and  practices  of  international  trade  through 
import  and  export.  Focuses  on  management  aspects  and  explores 
det£iils  required  to  engage  all  aspects  of  international  trade. 
Topics  include  government  regulations,  transportation,  insur- 
ance, marketing,  and  finance. 


Management 


MGT  1115  Introduction  to  Business  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  functions  of  management,  team-taught  by 
faculty  from  all  areas  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
Examines  academic  choices  and  career  opportunities  in  business. 

MGT  1 345  legal  Aspects  of  Business  4  QH 

Examines  the  legal  aspects  of  business  transactions  and  business 
relationships  involving  contracts  and  sale  of  goods  under  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code,  as  well  as  product  liability  and 
agency  law. 

MGT  1 350  Advanced  Strategic  Management  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  systems  designed  by  managers  to  facilitate  orga- 
nizational change  and  effective  strategy  implementation. 
Develops  a  framework  for  understanding  and  managing  the  com- 


plex interrelationships  that  exist  among  strategy,  structure,  cul- 
ture, control  systems,  and  management  style,  and  their  impact  on 
the  organization's  performance,  through  readings  and  case  dis- 
cussions. Includes  exploration  of  current  strategic  management 
issues,  such  as  global  expansion,  corporate  renewal,  quality 
assurance,  iimovation  and  technology,  strategic  alliances,  project 
management,  and  integrating  functional  perspectives,  through 
discussion  of  current  and  classic  strategic  management  writings. 
Prereq.  MGT  1450. 

MGT  1446  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  legal,  social,  ethical,  and  economic  influences  as 
well  as  domestic  and  international  cultural  factors  affecting 
business.  Treats  various  ways  the  manager  can  respond  to  these 
influences.  Topics  include  the  several  possible  models  of  the  busi- 
ness and  society  relationship;  the  foundations  of  personal  and 
managerial  ethics;  the  business,  goverrunent,  and  society  inter- 
relationships; ways  the  manager  can  address  various  stakeholder 
interests;  and  strategic  and  corporate  pubUc  policy  consequences 
of  management's  responses  to  specific  social  issues.  Prereq. 
Junior  standing. 

MGT  1450  Business  Policy  4QH 

Focuses  on  corporate  strategy  and  its  elements,  including  an 
analysis  of  the  company,  its  resources,  opportunities,  environ- 
ment, and  decision  makers.  Emphasizes  decision  making  and 
implementation  of  strategy  while  operating  a  company  in  the  con- 
text of  a  business  simulation.  Prereq.  Senior  standing. 

MGT  1575  Negotiations  4QH 

Focuses  attention  on  the  strategies  and  techniques  employed  in 
the  negotiations  process.  Includes  familiarization  with  related  lit- 
erature, student  role-playing,  and  interaction  with  professionals 
involved  in  private  and  public  sector  negotiations. 

MGT  1 580  Intercultural  Negotiation  and  Conflict  4  QH 

Focuses  on  effective  management  in  multicultural  environments 
and  the  need  for  negotiating  sldlls  beyond  basic  bargaining  tools. 
Considers  such  psychological  and  sociological  factors  as  stereo- 
typing, discrimination,  biculturaUsm,  intercultural  conflict,  cul- 
tural factors  in  negotiation,  and  cultural  hegemony.  Provides  the 
opportunity  to  apply  these  and  related  ideas  to  such  practical  sit- 
uations as  negotiating  relationships  among  intercultural  groups, 
negotiating  across  cultures,  and  understanding  relationships 
between  competing  cultures. 

MGT  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake  inde- 
pendent study  in  lieu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various  con- 
centrations. Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  will  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  will  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


MGT  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MGT  1591. 

MGT  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MGT  1591. 


2QH 


3QH 
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MGT  1594,  MGT  1595,  MGT  1596,  MOT  1597 
Independent  Study 

Same  as  MGT  1591. 


4  OH  each 


MGT  1720  Labor  Law  4  OH 

Helps  acquaint  the  student  with  the  many  constitutional  and  legal 
problems  involved  in  labor  organizing,  industrial  relations,  labor 
negotiations,  labor  contract  enforcement,  and  dispute  resolution. 
Examines  cases  for  the  legal  principles  underlying  the  common 
law,  state  and  federal  laws,  and  the  constitutional  questions  of 
power  and  authority.  Also  considers  the  Shemian  Act,  Clayton 
Act,  Norris-LaGuEirdia  Act,  and  Labor  Management  Relations  Act. 
Prereq.  Middler  standing. 

MGT  1 820  Independent  Study  (Honors)  4  QH 

Offers  directed  study  toward  fulfillment  of  Honors  Program 
requirements  and  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  been 
accepted  into  the  Honors  Program.  Procedures  for  arranging  the 
honors  independent  study  are  the  same  as  those  for  MGT  1594. 

MGT  1831  International  Competitiveness  in  a  Global  Economy  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  evolution  and  growing  interdepen- 
dence of  the  global  economy,  especially  the  increasing  number  of 
regional  trading  arrangements  such  as  NAFTA,  GATT,  APEC,  and 
Mercosur.  Analyzes  the  international  competitiveness  issues 
addressed  in  such  arrangements  to  show  students  how  govern- 
ments influence  national  and  world  economies  as  well  as  the 
global  competitiveness  of  an  individual  corporation.  Includes 
readings,  case  studies,  and  guest  speakers.  May  entail  one  or  two 
overnight  field  visits  within  the  United  States  and/or  Canada  over 
a  weekend.  Prereq.  Honors  participation  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

MGT  1838  Corporate  Renewal  through  New  Product  Development  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  the  key  issues  facing  technology-based 
firms.  Addresses  the  following  challenges  from  the  perspectives 
of  both  the  small  start-up  and  the  large  corporation  seeking  to 
renew  itself:  the  threat  of  technological  discontinuities  for  exist- 
ing business;  the  renewal  of  product  architectures;  identifying 
and  understanding  markets  for  new  technologies;  the  linkage 
between  design  and  manufacturing  to  achieve  value  cost  advan- 
tage; and  appUcations  of  product  concepts  to  software,  informa- 
tion products,  and  services.  Prereq.  Honors  participation  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

MGT  1 891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

MGT  1892  Honors  Thesis  8QH 

MGT  1 893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

MGT  1894  Honors  Thesis  12  QH 


Management  Science 


MSC  1 200  Business  Statistics  I  4  QH 

Studies  statistics,  which  is  the  methodology  concerned  with  data 
collection,  analysis,  and  interpretation.  Discusses  the  information 
that  is  generated  by  statistical  methods  and  used  for  analyzing 
decisions  in  the  face  of  uncertainty.  Introduces  fundamental  con- 
cepts and  methodology  of  statistics,  probabiUty  distribution,  esti- 
mation, and  hypothesis  testing.  Prereq.  MTH  1114. 


MSC  1201  Business  Statistics  2  4  QH 

Continues  topics  covered  in  MSC  1200.  Includes  chi-square 
tests,  simple  and  multiple  regression-correlation  analysis,  and  ele- 
mentary concepts  of  time  series  analysis.  Prereq.  MSC  1200. 

MSC  1 226  Computer-Bosed  Information  Systems  4  QH 

Introduces  personal  computers  with  business  applications,  as 
well  as  microcomputers,  spreadsheets,  word  processing,  and 
databases.  Covers  the  basic  information  systems  concepts. 
Requires  students  to  analyze  a  business  case,  applying  their  tech- 
nology and  problem-solving  skills. 

MSC  1 330  Data  Management  4  QH 

Builds  on  the  functional  skUls  learned  in  MSC  1226.  Exposes 
students  to  the  essentials  of  data  management.  Topics  include 
database  design,  selection  and  use  of  a  database  software  pack- 
age, database  administration  security,  privacy,  and  data  recovery. 
Prereq.  MSC  1226. 

MSC  1332  Decision  Support  Systems  for  Business  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  impact  of  com- 
puter-based tools  on  business  decision  making.  Builds  upon  the 
computer  Uteracy  foundation  established  in  MSC  1226.  Covers 
decision  support  software  such  as  graphics  and  expert  systems 
on  both  mainframe  and  microcomputers.  Gives  students  the 
opportunity  to  buUd  a  decision  support  system  and  create  the 
supporting  system  documentation  and  user  manual  in  a  course 
project.  Prereq.  MSC  1226. 

MSC  1 335  Telecommunications  and  Networks  4  QH 

Reviews  business  telecommunications.  Focuses  on  the  design,  use, 
and  management  of  networks.  Topics  include  telecommunications 
technology,  network  structures,  and  current  telecommunication 
applications  in  business  such  as  electronic  mail,  teleconferencing, 
and  distributed  applications.  Prereq.  MSC  1226. 

MSC  1336  Business  Programming  4QH 

Provides  students  with  experience  in  structured  reasoning  and 
programming.  Builds  upon  the  skills  mastered  in  MSC  1330.  Gives 
students  the  opportimity  to  gain  an  appreciation  for  design,  cod- 
ing, debugging,  and  executing  program  modules.  Emphasizes  the 
design  discipline  required  to  create  such  modules  and  the  produc- 
tivity gain  that  can  be  realized  by  employing  object  modules  of 
this  type  in  a  business  setting.  Prereq.  MSC  1226,  MSC  1330. 

MSC  1341  Information  Resource  Management  4  QH 

Examines  the  major  organizational  and  managerial  issues  associ- 
ated with  managing  the  information  resource  focusing  on  three 
thematic  components.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  assume 
a  strategic  viewpoint  and  consider  using  information  to  achieve 
competitive  advantage,  create  new  products  or  services,  or  to  re- 
engineer  the  business;  learn  about  using  infonnation  technology 
to  support  the  functional  areas  of  the  business  such  as  finance, 
manufacturing,  or  human  resources;  consider  issues  related  to 
managing  information  technology  such  as  outsourcing  IS  appUca- 
tions, project  management,  and  investing  in  new  technology. 
Prereq.  MSC  1226  and  junior  standing. 

MSC  1 342  Business  Systems  Integration  4  QH 

Explores  strategies  for  the  functioning  integration  of  information 
systems  in  both  the  office  and  the  factory.  Explores  strategies  for 
systems  integration  through  a  project  requiring  students  to  fomi 
companies,  analyze  their  data  needs,  design  and  build  a  set  of 
information  systems,  and  recommend  a  strategy  for  data  architec- 
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ture  integration.  This  is  the  capstone  course  for  the  MIS  concen- 
tration. Prereq.  MSC  1226,  MSC  1330,  MSC  1332,  MSC 1335, 
MSC  1341.  Suggested  MSC  1336. 

MSC  1 433  Quantitative  Models  in  Business  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  construction  of  appropriate  mathematical  models 
(simplified  representations  or  abstractions  of  reality)  for  manage- 
rial decision-making  problems.  Discusses  criteria  for  selecting 
various  stochastic  and  deterministic  models.  Covers  decision 
trees,  decision  analysis,  linear  programming,  and  simulation. 
Prereq.  MSC  1201. 

MSC  1441  Operations  Management  4  QH 

Considers  the  productive  system  of  an  enterprise  whereby  inputs 
of  technology,  materials,  persormel,  and  information  are  trans- 
formed into  useful  goods  and/or  services.  Introduces  the  types  of 
problems  and  issues  encountered  by  the  operations  manager. 
Discusses  various  models  and  techniques  but  emphasizes  problem 
formulation  and  managerial  implications. 

MSC  1 566  Quality  Management  4  QH 

Examines  the  basic  philosophy  of  quality  and  its  management 
both  in  Japan  and  in  the  United  States.  Stresses  the  changing  role 
of  quality  as  an  emerging  strategic  factor  in  the  United  States. 
Discusses  managerial,  behavioral,  and  statistical  methods  based 
on  measurement  for  achieving  quality.  Introduces  the  student  to 
various  aspects  of  quality  management  relevant  to  lower,  middle 
and  upper  level  of  management;  quality  control  circles;  quality 
and  continuous  process  improvements;  and  the  philosophy  of 
quality  experts  such  as  Deming,  Juran,  and  Ishikawa.  Prereq. 
MSC  1201  and  MSC  1441. 

MSC  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake  inde- 
pendent study  in  Ueu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various  con- 
centrations. Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  wiU  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  wiU  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


MSC  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MSC  1591. 

MSC  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MSC  1591. 


2QH 


3QH 


MSC  1 594,  MSC  1 595,  MSC  1 596,  MSC  1 597  Independent  Study      4  QH  each 

Same  as  HRM  1591. 


MSC  1701  Business  Statistics  2  (Honors) 

See  course  description  for  MSC  1201. 


4QH 


MSC  1 826  Business  Forecasting  (Honors)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  anailyzing  data  using  statistical  models  from  various 
fimctional  areas  of  business.  Students  prepjire  reports  based  on 
actual  data  that  involve  forecasting.  Prer-eq.  MSC  1201. 


MSC  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
MSC  1892  Honors  Thesis 
MSC  1893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
MSC  1894  Honors  Thesis 


OQH 

8QH 

OQH 

12  QH 


Marketing 


MKT  1 33 1  Marketing  Management  4  QH 

Provides  training  in  marketing  decision  maiking.  Uses  case  studies 
simulating  actual  business  settings  to  help  students  develop 
analytical  abUities  and  sharpen  their  communications  skills. 
Covers  topics  that  range  from  techniques  used  to  jmalyze  a  mar- 
ket to  the  development  of  a  total  marketing  strategy  (product  pol- 
icy, pricing  poUcy,  promotion  poUcy,  and  distribution  poUcy). 
Prereq.  MKT  1435  and  middler  standing. 

MKT  1 34 1  Marketing  Research  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  survey  research  process  and  the  analysis  of  data 
using  SPSS.  Covers  topics  such  as  problem  defmition,  research 
design,  sampling,  questiormaire  design,  data  collection,  and  data 
analysis.  Students  expected  to  work  on  group  projects.  Requires 
no  previous  computer  experience.  Prereq.  MKT  1331  and 
MSC  1201. 

MKT  1 35 1  Competitive  Strategy  4  QH 

A  capstone  marketing  course,  required  of  all  students  with  a  mar- 
keting concentration.  Focuses  on  the  formulation  of  marketing 
strategy  at  a  poUcy  level  and  its  implementation  in  a  dynamic  envi- 
ronment. Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  senior  standing. 

MKT  1 435  Introduction  to  Marketing  4  QH 

Consists  of  lectures,  readings,  and  small-group  discussions  on  the 
role  of  marketing  in  contemporary  society,  in  the  business  enter- 
prises, and  in  the  nonprofit  organization.  Considers  the  planning, 
operation,  and  evaluation  of  marketing  and  promotional  efforts 
necessary  to  the  effective  marketing  of  consumer  and  industrial 
products  and  services  in  both  profit  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
Prereq.  Middler  standing. 

MKT  1 501  Introduction  to  Retailing  4  QH 

Explores  the  dynamics  of  retaUing  and  the  range  of  firms  that 
make  up  the  retailing  industry.  Examines  the  functions,  practices, 
and  organizations  of  various  store  types.  Considers  such  topics 
as  current  issues,  career  opportunities,  the  environment  of  retail- 
ing, and  retailing's  role  in  the  economy.  Prereq.  MKT  1435  and 
middler  standing. 

MKT  1 503  Retail  Merchondising  and  Control  4  QH 

Examines  the  concepts  and  techniques  of  store  operations  and 
merchandise  management.  Considers  topics  such  as  calculating 
and  planning  markups  and  markdowns,  pricing,  inventory  con- 
trol, stock  turn,  open-to-buy,  profitability  analysis,  and  expense 
control.  Prereq.  MKT  1435  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MKT  1 5 1 5  Marketing  in  the  Service  Sector  4  OH 

Provides  a  basic  treatment  of  methods  and  techniques  for  market- 
ing in  the  service  sector,  which  includes  sports,  recreation,  public 
service,  bsmking,  insurance,  and  hotels.  Analyzes  a  number  of 
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descriptive  studies  covering  the  application  of  marketing  princi- 
ples in  key  service  areas  as  well  as  the  principles  themselves. 

MKT  1 523  Advertising  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  management  of  the  advertising  function  in  rela- 
tion to  a  firm's  overall  marketing  objectives.  Approaches  the  sub- 
ject from  the  perspective  of  the  user  of  advertising  (for  example, 
the  product  manager  and  the  marketing  manager).  Uses  case 
studies  and  text  material  to  help  the  student  develop  decision- 
making skills.  Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  middler  standing. 

MKT  1 53 1  Sales  Management  4  QH 

Provides  training  in  effective  selling  skUls  and  howr  to  manage 
accounts.  Discusses  how  customers  buy  products  and  services 
and  how  this  relates  to  a  company's  sales  process:  prospecting 
accounts,  making  sales  presentatioiis,  handling  customer  objections, 
closing  sales,  and  post-sale  servicing  of  accounts.  Also  covers 
current  approaches  such  as  relationship  and  partnership  selling. 
Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  middler  standing. 

MKT  1 542  Business-to-Business  Marketing  4  QH 

Examines  corporate  buyers  and  how  they  differ  from  household 
buyers/consumers.  Studies  company-to-company  marketing  and 
how  it  differs  from  consumer  products  marketing.  Covers  prod- 
uct and  pricing  elements  as  well  as  the  role  of  industrial  distribu- 
tors and  sales  organizations.  Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  middler 
standing. 

MKT  1 545  New  Product  Development  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  challenges  and  decisions  managers  face  in  creat- 
ing, developing,  launching,  and  managing  new  products  and  ser- 
vices. Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  stages  of  the  new  product 
development  process,  the  information  needs  in  each  stage,  and 
approaches  for  gathering  needed  information.  Prereq.  MKT  1331. 

MKT  1 553  Foundations  of  Consumer  Behavior  4  QH 

Helps  students  develop  an  understanding  of  consumer  attitudes 
and  behavior  processes  as  the  basis  of  the  design  of  marketing 
problems.  Considers  economic  and  behavioral  models  of  con- 
smner  behavior  and  underlying  behavioral  theories  and  concepts. 
Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  middler  standing. 

MKT  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake 
independent  study  in  Ueu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  will  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  fmal  report  prepared  by  the  student  will  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


MKT  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MKT  1591. 

MKT  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MKT  1591. 

MKT  1594,  MKT  1595,  MKT  1596,  MKT  1597 
Independent  Study 

Same  as  HRM  1591. 


2QH 


3QH 


MKT  1 735  Introduction  to  Marketing  (Honors)  4  QH 

Explores  the  role  of  marketing  in  contemporary  society,  business 
enterprises,  and  nonprofit  organizations  through  discussions, 
lectures,  readings,  and  group  projects.  Considers  planning,  oper- 
ating, and  evaluating  marketing  and  promotional  efforts  that  are 
necessary  to  effectively  market  consumer  and  industrial  products 
and  services  in  both  profit  and  nonprofit  organizations.  Prereq. 
Middler  standing  and  honors  participation. 

MKT  1 760  International  Marketing  4  QH 

Introduces  those  aspects  of  marketing  that  are  unique  to  interna- 
tional business  within  the  fi'amework  of  traditional  functional  areas 
of  marketing.  Focuses  on  the  environment  and  the  modifications  of 
marketing  concepts  and  practices  necessitated  by  environmental 
differences.  Includes  such  topics  as  cultural  dynamics  in  interna- 
tional markets,  political  and  legal  envirormiental  constraints,  educa- 
tional and  economic  constraints,  international  marketing  research, 
international  marketing  institutions,  and  marketing  practices 
abroad.  Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  middler  standing. 

MKT  1 89 1  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

MKT  1892  Honors  Thesis  8QH 

MKT  1893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  ^            OQH 

MKT  1894  Honors  Thesis  12QH 


4  QH  each 
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TRN  1 333  The  Transportation  Industries  4  QH 

Examines  the  structure,  operations,  and  problems  of  the  several 
modes  of  transportation,  and  outlines  the  goverrunent  role  in  reg- 
ulation and  promotion.  Also  highlights  the  interaction  between 
carriers  and  shippers  in  the  transportation  marketplace. 

TRN  1335  Current  Issues  in  Logistics  and  Transportation  4  QH 

Identifies  important  contemporary  issues  and  problems  in  logis- 
tics and  transportation  and  examines  their  nature  and  signifi- 
cance. Explores  alternative  approaches  to  resolving  such  prob- 
lems by  analyzing  various  options  and  their  implications. 

TRN  1344  Business  Logistics  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  role  and  activities  of  those  involved  in  corporate 
logistics  decision  making.  Emphasizes  the  importance  of  trans- 
portation planning,  inventory  control,  warehousing,  customer 
service  standards,  and  location  decisions  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  distribution  systems. 

TRN  1352  Advanced  Problems  in  Logistics  and  Transportation  4  QH 

Identifies  and  examines  important  logistics  and  transportation 
issues  that  are  of  strategic  importance  to  logistics  professionals 
and  carrier  managers.  Emphasizes  the  decision-making  processes 
employed  by  top-level  executives  in  the  field.  Focuses  on  the  pol- 
icy formulation  process. 

TRN  1353  Seminar  in  Logistics  and  Transportation  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  limited  number  of  advanced  transportation/logistics 
topics.  Offers  students  experience  with  business  and  government 
through  individual  research  topics  selected  for  class  presentation/ 
discussion.  Prereg.  Senior  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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TRN  1514  Carrier  Management  4  QH 

Examines  the  perspective  of  those  involved  in  managing  the  sev- 
eral modes  of  transportation.  Emphasizes  the  decision-making 
process  related  to  such  issues  as  carrier  financing,  pricing,  labor 
relations,  and  equipment  selection. 

TRN  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allovfc's  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake 
independent  study  in  lieu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  wiU  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  wi\l  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


TRN  1 593  Independent  Study  3  QH 

Same  as  TRN  1591. 

TRN  1 594,  TRN  1 595,  TRN  1 596,  TRN  1 597  Independent  Study       4  QH  each 

Same  as  TRN  1591. 

TRN  1760  Global  Logistics  4QH 

Analyzes  the  managerial  activities  of  logistics  planning  and  opera- 
tions in  multinational  firms.  Focuses  on  contemporary  issues  that 
affect  the  design  of  international  logistics  systems,  and  examines 
the  current  and  future  status  of  ocean  and  air  transportation  in 
international  trade  and  development. 


TRN  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 

TRN  1892  Honors  Thesis 

TRN  1893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 


TRN  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  TRN  1591. 


2QH      TRN  1894  Honors  Thesis 


OQH 

8QH 

OQH 

12  QH 
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Computer  Science 

COM  1 1 00  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science  4  QH 

Introduces  computers  and  computer  programming.  Studies  basic 
concepts  of  a  high-level  language  such  as  data  types,  variables, 
assignment,  expressions,  statements,  and  input/output.  Surveys 
structured  programming  tools  including  flow  control  constructs, 
procedures  and  functions,  parameters,  local  variables,  and  user- 
defined  data  structures.  Discusses  character  strings  and  1-dimen- 
sional  arrays.  Introduces  graphics  and  animation.  Emphasizes  the 
systematic  design  of  programs  using  structured  components. 
Prereq.  An  interest  in  programming  computers. 

COM  1101  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1  4  QH 

Introduces  algorithms,  data  structures,  abstraction,  and  encapsu- 
lation. Examines  arrays,  stacks,  classes,  and  templates.  Discusses 
the  creation  of  a  data  structure  in  layers  usmg  composition  of 
simpler  components.  Uses  the  concept  of  class  and  template  to 
encapsulate  the  functions  and  operations  on  a  data  structure. 
Studies  specific  classes  for  arrays,  stacks,  queues,  complex  arith- 
metic, polynomials,  and  function  objects.  Introduces  dynamic 
memory  allocation  for  aiTays  and  simple  linked  lists.  Examines 
sorting  and  searching  techniques  and  introduces  reciirsion. 
Prereq.  COM  1100  or  equivalent. 

COM  1 102  Functional  Programming  and  Its  Applications  4  QH 

Introduces  the  fimdamental  concepts  and  applications  of  func- 
tional programming  based  on  procedural  and  data  abstraction. 
Discusses  the  relation  between  functional  programming  and  sym- 
bolic processit\g  as  implemented  in  LISP-like  languages.  Covers 
simple  applications  selected  from  artificial  intelligence,  data-dri- 
ven design,  and  programming  language  design  and  implementa- 
tion. P)-ereg.  COM  1101. 

COM  11 05  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications  4  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  of  all  majors  to  understand 
and  experience  the  computer  science  field  and  to  become 
informed  and  intelligent  users  of  its  tools.  Explores  using  the 
computer  as  a  fundamental  component  of  the  problem-solving 
process.  Discusses  basic  principles  and  provides  hands-on  experi- 
ence with  a  word  processor,  a  spreadsheet  package,  a  database 
management  system,  and  a  presentation  manager.  Not  open  to 
compute^'  science  or  busiiiess  administration  majors. 

COM  1 121  Computer  Science  Overview  1  1  QH 

Introduces  ideas  and  skills  that  are  necessary  for  success  in  the 
computer  science  field.  Examines  the  relation  between  personal 
goals  and  professional  standards.  Studies  work  habits,  time  man- 
agement, organizational  skills,  interpersonal  skills,  and  commit- 
ment. Raises  issues  of  ethics  and  responsibility.  Discusses  thinking 
skills  that  ai-e  needed  in  computer  science  and  introduces  problem- 
solving  exercises  designed  to  develop  these  skills.  Introduces 
readings  from  the  software  literature  to  illustrate  the  variety  of 
skills  needed  in  industry.  Prereq.  Computer  scietice  majors  only. 

COM  1122  Computer  Science  Overview  2  1  QH 

Introduces  the  UNIX  operating  system,  the  Internet,  and  other 
important  systems.  Discusses  their  basic  concepts  and  history. 
Introduces  ethical  issues  such  as  privacy,  security,  reliability,  and 
intellectual  property.  Prereq.  Computer  science  majors  only. 

COM  1 1 30  Computer  Organization  and  Design  4  QH 

Discusses  how  a  computer  system  works  and  why  it  performs  as  it 
does.  Topics  include  assembly  language  (programs,  caU/retum, 


stack  frames),  arithmetic  (representations  and  algorithms),  digital 
design  (implementation  of  an  RISC  subset),  and  organization  (mem- 
ory hierarchy).  Pi-ereq.  COM  1101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

COM  1 201  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  algorithms,  data  structures,  abstraction, 
and  encapsulation.  Introduces  structures  that  utilize  arrays 
and/or  links  in  more  sophisticated  ways.  Studies  linked  lists, 
trees,  heaps,  priority  queues,  and  hashing.  Discusses  efficient 
sorting  (quicksort  and  heapsort)  and  introduces  experimental 
analysis  or  algorithms.  Examines  several  design  issues,  including 
selection  of  structm'es  based  on  what  operations  need  to  be  opti- 
mized (insertion,  deletion,  traversal,  searching,  sorting,  evalua- 
tion), encapsulation  of  algorithms  using  class  and  template  tech- 
niques, and  how  and  when  to  use  recursion  (versus  explicit  stack- 
based  techniques).  Introduces  graph  algorithms  and  structures  if 
time  permits.  Pce>"eg.  COM  1101  or  equivalent. 

COM  1 204  Object-Oriented  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  the  philosophy  and  methodology  of  object-oriented 
software  design  and  the  techniques  of  object-oriented  program- 
ming. Discusses  the  design  and  implementation  of  individual 
classes  and  the  tradeoffs  in  designing  collections  of  classes. 
Introduces  class  Ubraries  and  apphcation  frameworks.  Examines 
simple  design  patterns  and  compares  object-oriented  design  to 
other  software  design  paradigms.  Applies  object-oriented  design 
to  several  medium-sized  projects.  Prereq.  COM  1201  or 
permission  of  i-nstructor. 

COM  1 205  Software  Design  and  Development  4  QH 

Presents  the  latest  ideas  and  techniques  in  software  methodology 
and  provides  a  means  for  students  to  apply  these  techniques. 
Students,  working  in  groups,  will  be  expected  to  design,  imple- 
ment, test,  and  document  a  large  software  project.  Prereq.  COM 
1201,  COM  1204. 

COM  1 230  Introduction  to  UNIX  Tools  4  QH 

Introduces  the  essentials  of  UNIX  tool  programming  (with  a  bent 
towards  systems  administration)  via  the  use  of  Mgh-level  pro- 
gramming languages,  utiUties,  and  toolkits.  Topics  include  UNIX 
shells  and  essential  utilities,  Perl,  Tcl/Tk,  system  and  network 
security  issues,  and  high-level  networking  and  protocol  basics. 
Provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  tools  and  pro- 
gramming languages  that  will  help  them  make  the  best  use  of 
UNIX  (and  the  myriad  other  operating  systems  where  the  tools 
have  been  ported).  This  course  does  7iot  qualify  as  a  computer 
science  elective,  but  computer  science  majors  may  take  this 
course  as  a  free  elective. 

COM  1315  Database  Design  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  use  and  properties  of  relational  database  manage- 
ment systems.  Uses  the  entity-relationship  model  on  example 
problems.  Presents  the  SQL  language.  Topics  may  include  index- 
ing, query  optimization,  and  object-oriented  databases.  Requires 
implementing  a  database  schema  and  writing  a  short  application 
program  on  a  commercial  database  management  system.  Prereq. 
COM  1101  or  programming  experience  in  a  high-level  language. 
Nonmajors  ivith  programming  eocpeiience  in  C  are  welcome. 

COM  1317  Transaction  Processing  Systems  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  concepts  and  practice  of  modem  transaction  pro- 
cessing systems  in  a  distributed  setting.  Describes  the  overall 
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architecture  of  systems  such  as  TP  monitor,  recovery  manager, 
log  manager,  and  lock  manager.  Discusses  the  principles  of 
DO/LINDO/REDO  logging  such  as  the  write-ahead  log  rule  and  the 
force  log-on-commit  rule.  Describes  compensation  log  records, 
checkpoint  jmd  restart  recovery  procedures,  two-phase  commit, 
lock  tables,  granularity  of  locking,  and  two-phase  locking.  Prereq. 
COM  1130,  COM  1201,  and  COM  1315. 

COM  1 330  Operating  Systems  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  concepts  tmderlying  computer  operating  sys- 
tems and  provides  hands-on  experience  with  their  implementa- 
tion. Covers  the  basic  structure  of  an  operating  system:  hardware 
and  application  interfaces,  processes,  threads,  synchronization, 
interprocess  communication,  processor  allocation,  deadlocks, 
memoiy  management,  file  systems,  and  inputyoutput  control. 
Uses  examples  from  many  real  operating  systems  (UNIX,  MS- 
DOS,  Windows  NT)  to  reinforce  concepts.  Prereq.  COM  1130  and 
COM  1201. 

COM  1 335  Distributed  Operating  Systems  4  QH 

Covers  distributed  operating  systems;  communication:  ATM, 
client-server,  remote  procedure  call;  processors,  processes,  and 
threads;  distributed  file  systems;  security.  Uses  case  studies. 
Includes  prograituning  on  workstations  in  labs.  Prereq. 
COM  1330. 

COM  1337  Computer  Communication  Networks  4  QH 

Introduces  the  underlying  concepts  and  principles  of  computer 
networks.  Presents  the  different  components  of  a  network  and 
how  these  components  fit  together.  Emphasizes  the  design  and 
implementation  of  network  software  that  transforms  raw  hard- 
ware into  a  richly  functional  communication  system.  Real  net- 
works (such  as  the  Internet,  ATM,  Ethernet,  Token  Ring)  vsoll  be 
used  as  examples  to  reinforce  the  concepts  and  demonstrate  vari- 
ous protocols.  Also  covers  applications  such  as  electronic  mail 
and  the  World  Wide  Web.  Topics  include  introduction  to  commu- 
nications cormectivity  and  standards;  layered  architecttires; 
ISO/OSI  and  TCP/IP  reference  models;  data  transmission,  syn- 
chronization, and  multiplexing;  error  handling,  link  control,  and 
protocol  operations;  local  area  networks;  network  intercoimec- 
tion;  high-speed  networks;  vidde  area  networks;  internetworking; 
transport  layer  services;  and  higher  layers  and  appUcations. 
Prereq.  COM  1330. 

COM  1 350  Automata  and  Formal  Languages  4  QH 

Covers  finite-state  machines  and  regular  expressions;  context- 
free  grammars;  properties  and  decidability  problems  of  regulfir 
and  context-free  languages;  pushdovm  automata;  pumping 
theorems  for  regular  and  context-free  languages;  Turing 
machines.  Church's  thesis,  and  the  halting  problem;  and  applica- 
tions to  compilers,  artificial  intelligence,  and  pattern  recognition. 
Prereq.  COM  1201  and  MTH  1137. 

COM  1355  Compiler  Design!  4QH 

Implements  lexical  analyzers  and  parsers  as  specified  by  regular 
expressions  and  context-free  grammars.  Emphasizes  the  use  of 
LALR(l)  or  LL(1)  parser  generators.  Covers  basic  code  genera- 
tion. Uses  a  hands-on  approach,  including  either  a  sequence  of 
progranuning  assigitments  or  a  project.  Prereq.  COM  1130  and 
COM  1350. 

COM  1 358  Analysis  of  Programming  Longuages  4  QH 

Covers  run-time  behavior  of  programming  languages;  inter- 
preters; static  and  dynamic  scoping;  parameter-passing  mecha- 


nism; implementation  of  functions  and  reciu-sion;  and  features  of 
current  languages  and  their  implementation.  Prereq.  COM  1102 
and  COM  1350. 

COM  1 370  Computer  Graphics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  chai'acteristics  and  programming  of  graphics  output 
devices.  Presents  basic  point  and  line  drawing,  two-dimensional 
displays;  clipping  and  windowing.  Surveys  pictures;  data  struc- 
tures and  display  file  organization;  and  interaction;  graphical 
input  and  event-driven  programs.  Includes  some  three-dimen- 
sional drawing.  Prereq.  COM  1201  and  MTH  1301. 

COM  1390  Algorithms  4QH 

Introduces  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  for  the  discovery, 
design,  analysis,  and  implementation  of  efficient  algorithms. 
Sample  algorithms  will  be  drawn  from  sorting  and  searching, 
graph  algorithms,  string  matching  algorithms,  greedy  algorithms, 
and  dynamic  programming.  Analysis  will  use  both  theoretical  and 
experimental  techniques.  The  course  wiU  conclude  with  a  discus- 
sion of  "hard  problems"  for  which  no  efficient  algorithms  are 
knovim  and  will  introduce  the  concept  of  NP-complete  problems. 
Prereq.  COM  1350. 

COM  1400  Data  Parallel  Computing  4QH 

Introduces  the  basic  concepts  of  parallel  computer  architectures, 
network  topologies,  and  data  parallel  programming.  Emphasizes 
SIMD  machines  (with  mesh  or  hypercube  intercoimections)  and 
networks  of  workstations.  Studies  fundamental  data  structiues 
and  data  parallel  algorithms  for  matrix  operations  and  fast  fourier 
transforms.  Examines  graph  and  geometric  computations  for 
complexity  and  performance  characteristics.  Reqmres  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  programming  to  complete  course  assignments. 
Prereq.  COM  1390,  MTH  1125,  and  MTH  1301. 

COM  1410  Artificial  Intelligence  4  QH 

Focuses  on  approaches  to  making  computers  act  intelligently  by 
studying  current  methods  for  automated  understanding,  problem 
solving,  optimal  seeirch,  knowledge  representation,  vision,  and 
learning.  Students  perfoim  experiments  wdth  semantic  nets,  logi- 
cal deduction  systems,  evidential  reasoning  systems,  and/or 
neural  nets.  Prereq.  COM  1102,  COM  1201. 

COM  1420  Principles  ond  Methods  in  Interactive  Systems  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  principles  of  human-computer  interface  design  and 
methodologies  of  implementation,  evaluation,  and  research  in 
human-computer  interaction.  Topics  include  user  psychology, 
dialog  styles  (menus/controls,  command  lemguages,  icons,  win- 
dows); screen  layout  and  design,  input  devices  (mouse,  touch- 
screen, keyboard,  voice);  error  handling  and  reporting;  system 
response  time;  user  documentation  and  help  systems;  and  "intelli- 
gent" interfaces.  Discusses  techniques  for  the  implementation 
and  usability  testing  of  human-computer  interfaces.  Prereq.  COM 
1204  and  COM  1370. 

COM  1621  Computer  Science  Seminar  1  QH 

Prepares  students  in  methods  of  oral  presentation  of  a  topic  in 
computer  science.  Describes  techniques  in  preparation  of  over- 
heads and  other  visual  aids  and  their-  appropriate  and  effective 
use.  Requires  students  to  give  a  20-30  minute  oral  presentation 
with  overheads  on  a  topic  of  their  choice.  Prereq.  Computer  sci- 
ence seniors  only. 

COM  1 72 1,  COM  1 722,  COM  1 723  1  QH  each 

Freshman  Honors  Seminar  1,  2,  and  3 

Offers  a  seminar'  course  for  freshman  honors  students  in  com- 
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puter  science  and  for  freshman  honors  students  in  other  meyors 
who  are  concurrently  taking  COM  1100,  COM  1101,  or  COM  1201 
respectively,  or  who  have  completed  these  courses.  Introduces  a 
variety  of  topics  that  extend  the  material  in  the  standard  fresh- 
man computer  science  courses  or  go  beyond  the  scope  of  these 
courses.  Pre^-eq.  Enrollment  in  the  honors  program  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

COM  1 770  Computer  Science  Seminar  (Honors)  4  QH 

Offers  a  capstone  course  for  computer  science  honors  students. 
Exposes  students  to  a  variety  of  computer  science  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest,  and  provides  an  opportunity  to  improve  skills  in  pre- 
senting tecimical  material.  Requires  students  to  prepare  a  one 
hour  presentation  of  professional  quality  on  a  topic  of  interest  in 
computer  science.  Requires  the  student  to  write  paper  on  the 
same  topic.  Prereq.  Computer  science  seniors  in  the  honors  pro- 
gram or  permission  of  instructor. 


COM  1 777  Honors  Adjunct  Computer  Science  1  QH 

Allows  honors  students  who  do  not  have  an  honors  section  to  do 
honors  work  in  one  of  the  computer  science  elective  courses 
while  enrolled  in  the  regular  course. 

COM  1 800  Directed  Study  in  Computer  Science  4  QH 

Provides  students  strong  in  computer  science  and  related  sciences 
a  chance  to  develop  the  art  and  skOl  needed  to  work  indepen- 
dently and  creatively  in  computer  science.  Directed  study  can  be 
used  as  an  opportunity  to  examine  faimliar  material  in  fresh  ways 
or  to  explore  new  material  that  is  not  offered  in  formal  courses. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  the  instructor;  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

COM  1 8 1 0  Topics  in  Computer  Science  4  QH 

Focuses  on  an  advanced  topic  in  computer  science  to  be  selected 
by  the  instructor.  Prereq.  Permission  of  the  instructor. 


i 
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Cooperative  Education 

COP  1 135  Professional  Development  for  Journalists  1  QH 

Provides  ciuTent  career  information  in  ttie  field  of  journalism  pri- 
marily through  outside  speakers.  Prepares  journalism  students 
for  field  experience.  Employs  ciurent  preferred  learning  and 
working  style  models  for  self  exploration. 

COP  1 1 80  Career  Decision-Making  4  QH 

Focuses  on  needs  and  concerns  of  students  who  may  be  undecided 
or  uncertain  about  their  academic  mjyor  or  career  direction. 
Emphasizes  self-assessment,  ccireer  exploration,  decision  making, 
and  goal  setting.  Prereq.  Freshmen  or  sophomores  in  any  major 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

COP  1 220  Working  in  the  United  States  4  OH 

Helps  international  students  compete  more  effectively  for  cooper- 
ative education  positions  in  the  United  States  and  assists  them  in 
their  cultural  transition  into  the  American  work  force.  Considers 
work-oriented  cross-cultural  issues,  the  American  work  ethic, 
skills  development,  resume  writing,  and  interviewing  techniques. 
Prereq.  International  students  prior  to  first  co-op  experience  or 
permission  of  instructors. 

COP  1314  Life/Career  Planning  4QH 

Focuses  on  career  exploration,  self-assessment,  job-search  tech- 
niques, and  networking.  Requires  students  to  prepare  a  professional 
resume,  to  pjuticipate  in  videotaped  mock  interviews,  to  research 
careers,  and  to  investigate  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  standing  or  permission  of  insU-uctor. 

COP  1 350  Pharmacy  Co-op  Seminar  1  1  QH 

hitroduces  and  prepares  the  pharmacy  student  for  the  experien- 
tial component  of  the  pharmacy  curriculum.  Introduces  the  stu- 


dent to  policies  and  procedures  of  the  Department  of  Cooperative 
Education.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  the 
skills  necessary  to  be  successful  in  the  preparation,  activity,  and 
reflection  components  of  the  cooperative  education  curriculum. 
Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
various  opportunities  that  are  available  to  them  in  the  profession 
of  pharmacy. 

COP  1 353  Professional  Development  for  Education  1  QH 

Examines  career  development  and  career  management  issues  of 
teaching  professionals.  Discusses  important  components  of  the 
after-graduation  job  search  process,  and  utilizes  advice  from 
professionals  in  the  field.  Examines  a  number  of  current  issues 
relating  to  the  working  conditions  of  teachers,  such  as  the  role 
of  the  teachers'  union,  teacher  certification  and  graduate 
school,  career  issues  for  women,  and  alternative  careers  in 
education. 

COP  1 370  Introduction  to  Nursing  Career  Management  1  QH 

Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  identify  skills;  develop  job- 
finding,  job-survival,  and  CEireer  management  skUls;  and  learn 
about  the  nursing  co-op  program. 

COP  1390  Community  Service  Learning  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  service  learning  methodology  as  a 
way  of  teaching  and  learning  for  lifelong  exploration  of 
questions  of  civic  responsibility,  multicultural  perspectives, 
societal  norms,  individual/group  empowerment,  and  values 
clarification.  Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  the 
relationship  of  community  service  to  academic  study  and  career 
decision  making. 
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Criminal  Justice 


CJ 1 101  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Surveys  tlie  contemporary  criminal  justice  system  from  the  initial 
contact  with  the  offender  through  prosecution,  disposition,  incar- 
ceration, and  release  to  the  community.  Emphasizes  major  sys- 
tems of  social  control:  police,  corrections,  juvenile  justice,  mental 
health  systems,  and  their  policies  and  practices  relative  to  the 
offender,  Maintains  balanced  study  by  providing  legal,  empirical, 
and  sociological  materials. 

CJ  1 1 1 2  Critical  Issues  in  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  major  issues  and  ethical  considera- 
tions facing  criminal  justice  and  criminology  today.  Discusses  six 
to  eight  major  critical,  moral,  and  ethical  issues.  Considers  such 
core  topics  as  the  death  penalty,  abortion,  euthanasia,  aboUtion 
of  the  insanity  plea,  victimless  crimes  (prostitution,  drug  abuse, 
gambling),  and  gun  control.  Presents  these  issues  in  the  format  of 
pros  and  cons;  involves  student  presentations  or  debates. 

CJ  1 151  Introduction  to  Law  and  the  Legal  Process  1  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  law  and  the  legal  system  of  the 
United  States.  Sets  forth  the  fundamentals  of  our  legal  process 
and  provides  a  summary  description  of  both  the  private  and  pub- 
lic law  system.  Presents  an  overview  of  the  traditional  structure, 
as  well  as  the  basic  principles  of  law. 

CJ  1 1 52  Introduction  to  Law  and  the  Legal  Process  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  material  presented  in  CJ  1151.  Introduces  basic 
tort  and  contract  principles,  administrative  law,  and  goverrunen- 
tal  regulation  of  business,  topics  of  particulEir  concern  to  criminal 
justice  professionals  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  as 
weU  as  to  those  students  concentrating  in  legal  studies.  Prereq. 
CJ  1151  and  CJ  1252. 

CJ  1201  Criminology  4QH 

Introduces  the  major  theories  of  crime  causation  developed  over 
the  past  two  centuries.  Explores  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  cur- 
rent crime  problem  in  the  United  States.  Examines  the  characteris- 
tics of  specific  criminal  behavior  such  as  violent  crime,  property 
crime,  organized  crime,  white-collar  crime,  and  public  order  crime. 

CJ  1251  Introduction  to  Criminal  Law  4  QH 

Deals  with  the  area  of  criminal  responsibUity,  some  of  its  Umita- 
tions,  and  certain  modifications  substantially  affecting  it. 
Requires  an  abihty  to  express  in  writing  both  the  knowledge  of  a 
particular  concept  and  the  ability  to  identify  it  in  a  complex  fact 
pattern  and  discuss  its  implications  and  ramifications. 

a  1 252  Criminal  Due  Process  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  historical  evaluation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  its  use  in  making  rights  prescribed  under  the  Bill  of  Rights 
applicable  to  the  indi\'idual  states.  Also  details  the  inherent  prob- 
lems of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments,  including  the  effect  of 
their  implications  on  such  matters  as  poUce  practices,  Olegal 
search  and  seizure,  and  right  to  counsel.  Expects  students  to  be 
fjmiUiar  with  basic  concepts  as  weU  as  changing  interpretations 
so  they  can  cite  cases  that  may  stand  as  precedents  for  conclu- 
sions they  draw.  Prereq.  CJ  1251. 

CJ  1 253  Introduction  to  Criminal  Courts  4  QH 

Examines  the  role  of  criminal  courts  in  the  United  States,  the 
structure  and  orgaruzation  of  the  court  system,  and  the  flow  of 
cases  from  arrest  to  conviction.  Focuses  on  the  key  actors  in  the 
courtroom — prosecutors,  defense  attorneys,  judges,  and  court 
clerks — and  the  decision-making  processes  in  charging,  setting 
bail,  pleading  guilty,  going  to  trial,  and  sentencing.  Addresses 
prospects  for  reforming  courts.  Prereq.  CJ  1251  and  CJ  1252. 


CJ  1 254  Civil  Liability  in  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Studies  the  contemporary  problems  of  civil  UabiMty  affecting  the 
criminal  justice  professional.  Reviews  cases  involving  pohce, 
security,  probation,  parole,  and  corrections  personnel  to  help  stu- 
dents understand  and  appreciate  the  legal  factors,  pubUc  policy 
issues,  and  methods  of  reducing  the  risk  of  civil  liability.  Prei'eq. 
CJ  1251  and  CJ  1252. 

G  1 255  Introduction  to  Juvenile  Law  4  QH 

Introduces  the  way  society  responds  to  juvenile  offenders.  Topics 
studied  may  include  important  legislation,  fundamental  case  law, 
behavioral  research  studies,  philosophy,  liistory,  delinquency, 
abuse  and  neglect,  transfers  and  waivers,  status  offenses,  and 
comparative  law.  Students  may  be  required  to  observe  actual 
juvenile  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Juvenile  Court.  Prereq. 
HCJ  1252  and  junior  or  senior  only. 

CJ  1301  Introduction  to  Security  4  QH 

Examines  the  organization  and  adniinistration  of  security  and 
loss  prevention  programs  in  industry,  business,  and  government. 
Emphasizes  the  protection  of  assets,  personnel,  and  faculties  and 
focuses  on  the  relations  between  security  organizations  and  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

CJ  1 302  Theories  of  Investigation  4  QH 

Examines  the  conmionalities  and  differences  between  criminal 
and  non-criminal  investigations,  using  various  soiurces  of  informa- 
tion, and  legal  constraints  imposed  on  investigators.  Studies  how 
forensics  helps  investigators  in  criminal  investigations.  Discusses 
interviewing  techniques,  report  writing,  and  giving  testimony. 

CJ  1311  White-Collar  Crime  4  QH 

Gives  the  student  a  basic  imderstanding  of  white-collar  crime. 
Covers  such  topics  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  white-collar  crime, 
the  social-psychologic  makeup  of  white-coUar  crime,  typologies, 
current  efforts  directed  toward  controlling  it,  and  the  interagency 
and  jurisdictional  problems  and  the  benefits  of  cooperation. 

CJ  1312  Organized  Crime  4QH 

Examines  the  myths  and  realities  of  what  is  tenned  organized 
crime.  Discusses  the  nature  of  organized  crime  and  factors  that 
contribute  to  it,  as  well  as  measures  taken  by  society  to  curb  its 
activities.  Addresses  the  impact  of  organized  crime  on  American 
society  and  its  imphcations,  both  economic  and  political.  Analyzes 
the  characteristics  of  organized  criminal  enterprises  and  the  vari- 
ety of  such  groups  operating  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  on  the 
international  level. 

CJ  1 3 1 4  Security  Management  and  Supervision  4  QH 

Deals  with  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  security  manager. 
Gives  special  attention  to  the  responsibilities  of  planning,  organiz- 
ing, staffing,  directing,  controlling,  representing,  and  iimovating. 
Explores  the  manager's  responsibUity  k\  professionaUztng  security 
and  other  relevant  issues.  Prereq.  CJ  1301  or  equivalent. 

CJ  131 8  Terrorism  4QH 

Attempts  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  what  teiTorism 
is  and  why  it  has  become  so  popular.  Includes  the  role  of  news 
media,  poUtical  consequences  of  teiTorism,  the  mUitsiry  as  a 
resource,  and  the  role  of  the  hostage. 

CJ  1319  Legal  Aspects  of  Security  Management  and  Operations  4  QH 

Provides  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  legal  environment 
and  issues  affecting  seciuity  operations  and  management. 
Analyzes  elements  of  criniinal,  civU,  property,  regulatoiy,  and 
business  law  from  the  perspective  of  organizational  security  man- 
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agement  concerns.  Includes  legal  basis  of  security  practices,  civil 
liability,  corporate  security,  investigations,  labor  law,  industrial 
espionage,  governmental  security  issues,  and  other  relevant  topics. 

CJ 1401  Police  Administration  and  Management  4  QH 

Gives  an  uiideretanding  of  the  role  and  function  of  policing  in  a 
modem  democratic  society.  Examines  contemporary  American 
policing  in  light  of  its  Anglo-Saxon  roots,  and  compares  it  to  polic- 
ing in  other  Anglo-Saxon  countries  (such  as  Canada  and  Australia), 
and  other  modem  police  systents.  Examines  police  in  light  of  con- 
temporary m^or  issues  including  race,  index  crime,  drugs,  disorder, 
conflict,  and  riot.  Examines  the  contemporary  shift  from  reform 
(professional)  to  community  and  problem-oriented  policing. 

CJ  1411  Police  Strategy  4QH 

Examines  the  current  organizational  strategy  of  American  police, 
their  goals  and  mission,  and  the  resources  and  tactics  they  adopt  to 
pui-sue  those  goals.  Emphasizes  the  authority  and  resources  granted 
to  police;  police  function,  organization,  and  administration;  the  de- 
mand for  police  services;  the  relationship  of  police  to  their  environ- 
ment; police  tactics;  and  the  outcome  for  which  police  strive.  Fo- 
cuses on  police  accountability  and  effectiveness.  Prereq.  CJ  1401. 

CJ  1 424  Seminar  in  Policing  4  QH 

Specific  topic  in  policing  to  be  announced.  Prereq.  CJ  1401, 
CJ  1411,  and  Junior  standing  or  above. 

CJ  1426  Topics  in  Policing  4QH 

Specific  topic  in  policing  to  be  announced.  Prereq.  Junior  stand- 
ing or  above. 

CJ  1 427,  CJ  1 428,  CJ  1 429,  CJ  1 430  Topics  In  Criminal  Justice  4  QH  each 

Specific  topics  in  criminal  justice  to  be  announced.  Prereq. 

Middle?'  standing  or  above. 

CJ  1453  Criminal  Justice  Research  Methods  4  QH 

Examines  basic  concepts  in  conducting  criminal  justice  research. 
Students  will  become  familiar  with  research  techniques  that  are 
necessaiy  for  systematic  analysis  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
offenders'  behavior,  crime  trends,  program  effectiveness,  prob- 
lem analysis,  etc.  Requires  that  students  actively  pursue  such 
techniques  as  research  interviewing,  data  coding,  and  preliminary 
analysis  in  and  outside  of  class.  Prereq.  MTH 1010  or  equivalent. 

CJ  1 454  Criminal  Justice  Statistics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  use  of  statistics  with  special  emphasis  on  criminal 
justice  applications  and  the  analysis  of  criminal  justice  data. 
Covers  basic  descriptive  statistics,  including  levels  of  measure- 
ment, measures  of  central  tendency,  and  measures  of  variability. 
Introduces  the  student  to  inferential  statistics,  including  the  nor- 
mal curve,  sampling  error  and  confidence  intervals,  hypothesis 
testing,  chi-square,  and  correlation.  Prereq.  HCJ  1453. 

CJ  1 5 1 1  Survey  of  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Focuses  upon  the  ftmdamentals  of  criminal  trial  procedure  and 
the  rules  of  evidence  as  they  apply  to  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case. 
Students  are  required  to  read  and  brief  criminal  court  cases. 
Prereq.  CJ  1251  and  CJ  1252. 

CJ  1512  Seminar  in  Law  and  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Specific  topic  in  the  law  and  criminal  justice  to  be  aruioimced. 
Pre)-eq.  CJ  1251,  CJ  1252,  and  junior  or  senior  standing. 

CJ  1513  Criminal  Homicide  4  QH 

Surveys  the  topic  of  honucide.  Explores  general  murder  patterns 
and  analyzes  types  of  homicide  emphasizing  mass  and  serial 
killing.  Discusses  criniinal  justice  issues  in  apprehension,  prose- 
cution, and  punislm\ent  of  murder. 


CJ  1601  Survey  of  Correctional  Systems  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  penology  and  corrections.  Explores  the 
public  reaction  to  convicted  offenders  historically,  while  concen- 
trating on  issues  and  programs  of  contemporary  coiTections. 
Prereq.  CJ  1201. 

CJ  1 61 2  Juvenile  Justice  4QH 

Gives  an  overview  of  the  institutional  response  to  the  problems  of 
juverule  delinquency,  juvenile  misconduct,  and  dependent/ 
neglected  and  abused  children.  Emphasizes  the  police,  coiut,  and 
correctional  agencies  that  process  young  people.  In  addition, 
devotes  attention  to  an  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  sys- 
tem, recent  legal  developments,  and  an  assessment  of  current 
proposals  for  reform.  Prereq.  SOC  1100  and  CJ  1201. 

CJ  1 6 1 3  Probation  and  Parole  4  QH 

Examines  the  nature  and  problems  of  correctional  field  service, 
both  adult  and  juverale.  Prereq.  CJ  1601. 

CJ  1 61 5  Crime  and  Crimina!  Justice:  A  Comparative  View  4  QH 

Examines  the  problems  of  crime  and  its  control  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  comparative  perspective.  Analyzes  countries  such  as 
Soviet  Russia,  China,  France,  East  Germany,  and  West  Gemiany. 
Also  analyzes  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Finland,  and  Sweden  in 
terms  of  their  incidence  and  type  of  deviance  and  crime,  as  well 
as  in  terms  of  approach  to  social  control  and  prevention  of  crime. 
Examines  points  of  divergence  between  these  countries  and  the 
United  States  in  perceived  causes  of  crime  and  differing 
approaches  to  rehabilitation  and  crinte  prevention.  Prereq. 
CJ  1101,  SOC  1100,  or  equivalent. 

CJ  1 6 1 6  Women  and  the  Criminal  Justice  System  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  issues  relating  to  roles  taken  by  women 
involved  with  the  criminal  justice  system  and  to  the  system's  vari- 
ous responses  to  women  in  these  roles.  Focuses  on  women  as 
victims  of  crime,  as  offenders,  and  as  practitioners.  Prereq. 
Middler  standing  or  above. 

CJ  1618  Victims  of  Crime  4QH 

Examines  current  theory  and  research  regarding  victims  of  crime. 
Devotes  attention  to  concepts  such  as  victim  vulnerability  and 
victim  culpability.  In  addition,  discusses  the  impUcations  of  a  vic- 
tim-oriented perspective  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
Assesses  current  victim  programs,  including  restitution,  media- 
tion, and  compensation. 

CJ  1621lncarceratlon  4QH 

Offers  in-depth  familiarity  with  key  reading  in  the  histoiy  and 
sociology  of  incarceration.  Topics  include  theories  of  incarcera- 
tion; sentence  determination;  history  of  our  incarceration  sys- 
tems; inmate  and  staff  perspectives  on  incarceration;  and  special 
category  inmates  (mentally  Ul,  rape  victims,  death  row  prisoners). 
Includes  extensive  discxission.  Prereq.  CJ  1301,  middler  stand- 
ing or  above,  and  QPA  over  B-;  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CJ  1622  Alternatives  to  Incarceration  4  QH 

Explores  what  is  now  knowoi  about  sentencing  models  used 
throughout  the  United  States  and  assesses  how  well  they  fulfill 
societal  demands  for  incapacitation,  retribution,  and  deteirence. 
Compares  substantive  differences  in  various  fomis  of  punish- 
ment, including  intennediate  sanctions  such  as  house  aiTest  and 
electronic  monitoring.  Examines  process  issues  such  as  choosing 
appropriate  target  populations  and  decision  points  where  inter- 
mediate sanctions  may  be  used.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  status. 


CJ  1801,  CJ  1802,  CJ  1803,  CJ  1804  Directed  Study 


4  QH  each 
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The  course  descriptions  listed  under  chemical  engineering  are 
intended  to  show  the  general  scope  of  the  subject  that  wUl  be 
covered.  Since  courses  are  continually  updated,  specific  topics  or 
methods  of  approach  may  vary  from  term  to  term.  In  addition  to 
meeting  course  prerequisites,  students  are  expected  to  take  each 
chemical  engineering  course  in  the  sequence  shown  on  the  speci- 
men program  sheet. 

CHE  1201  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations  1  4  QH 

Examines  the  application  of  fundamental  laws  of  mass  and  energy 
conservation  to  chemical  and  physical  processes.  Emphasizes 
material  balances.  A  corequisite  computational  lab  aids  students 
in  improving  facility  in  handling  problems  typical  of  the  course. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM 1132  and  CHM 1138;  CHE  1205  taken 
concurrently. 

CHE  1 202  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations  2  4  QH 

Continues  CHE  1201.  Emphasizes  energy  balances  and  the 
simultaneous  application  of  mass  and  energy  conservation  laws. 
Considers  typical  chemical  processing  industry  problems.  Prereq. 
CHE  1201. 

CHE  1 205  Computation  Laboratory  2  QH 

Offers  lab  sessions  to  aid  students  in  problem  formulation  and 
solution.  The  assigmnents  are  based  on  material  presented  in 
CHE  1201.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  computer  software  appMcations. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHE  1201  taken  concurrently. 

CHE  121 1  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  I  4  QH 

Covers  the  first  law  and  its  application  to  batch  and  flow  systems, 
heat  effects  in  chemicals,  and  physical  properties  of  real  fluids. 
Applies  basic  principles  and  mathematical  relations  to  the  analy- 
sis and  solution  of  engineering  problems.  Prereq.  CHE  1201  and 
CHE  1205. 

CHE  1 31 0  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  2  4  QH 

Covers  thermodynamic  properties  of  mixtures;  fugacity  and  the 
fugacity  coefficients  from  equations  of  state  for  gaseous  mixtures; 
Uquid  phase  fugacities  and  activity  coefficients  for  Uquid  mixtures; 
phase  equilibria;  the  equUibrium  constant  for  homogeneous  gas- 
phase  reactions;  and  extension  of  theory  to  handle  simultaneous, 
heterogeneous,  and  solution  reactions.  Prereq.  CHE  1211. 

CHE  1321  IVlomentum  Transport  5  QH 

Covers  topics  such  as  physical  properties  of  fluids,  pipe  flow  for 
process  application,  fluid  metering,  macroscopic  balances  and 
their  appUcation,  microscopic  balances,  and  boundary  layer  and 
turbulent  flow  theory.  Prereq.  CHE  1211  and  CHE  120.2. 

CHE  1 4 1 5  Experimental  Methods  1  5  QH 

Presents  a  comprehensive  approach  to  solving  experimental 
chemical  engineering  problems.  Requires  students  to  design, 
conduct,  and  report  on  experimental  work  orally  and  in  writing. 
Involves  experiments  in  unit  operations  in  process  measurements, 
fluid  metering,  and  heat  exchangers.  Includes  lectures  on  the 
principles  of  laboratory  safety  and  data  handling  techniques. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHE  1321. 


CHE  1 41 6  Experimental  Methods  2  5  QH 

Continues  CHE  1415,  requiring  more  advanced  experimentation 
and  more  extensive  reports.  Involves  experiments  in  unit  opera- 
tions in  distillation,  evaporation,  extraction,  filtration,  or  separa- 
tions. Requires  oral  and  written  communications.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
CHE  1415. 

CHE  1421  Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics  4  QH 

Covers  fundamental  theories  of  the  rate  of  chemical  change  in 
homogeneous  reacting  systems;  integral  and  differential  analysis 
of  kinetic  data;  design  of  batch  and  continuous-flow  chemical 
reactors;  and  an  introduction  to  heterogeneous  reactions  and 
reactor  design.  Prereq.  CHE  1310. 

CHE  1431  Heat  Transport  5QH 

Presents  the  fundamentals  of  heat  transport.  Covers  the  design 
of  heat  transfer  equipment  and  estimation  of  heat  transfer  rates. 
Includes  conduction,  convection,  condensation,  and  boQing, 
and  covers  heat  exchangers,  evaporators,  and  driers.  Prereq. 
CHE  1321. 

CHE  1 441  Separation  Processes  5  QH 

Describes  the  principles  utiUzed  in  the  physical  separation  of 
chemical  mixtures.  Covers  filtration,  evaporation,  extraction,  and 
distillation.  Introduces  equilibrium  stages  as  applied  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  binary  mixtures  by  liquid-liquid  extraction  and  by  con- 
tinuous distillation.  Prereq.  CHE  1431. 

CHE  1450  Chemical  Engineering  Economics  4  QH 

Introduces  financial  decision-making  techniques  as  applied  to 
problems  of  production,  storage,  transportation,  and  utilization  of 
chemical  resources  to  meet  societal  needs.  Prereq.  ECN 1115. 

CHE  1 501  Chemical  Process  Design  1  6  QH 

Focuses  on  the  design  of  a  chemical  process.  Topics  include  com- 
puter simulation  of  steady-state  processing  conditions,  selecting 
process  operations,  preparing  flowsheets  and  stream  tables,  and 
evaluating  the  economics  of  a  chemical  process  design.  Explores 
a  comprehensive  chemical  process  design  problem  with  a  team 
approach.  Prereq.  CHE  1421  and  CHE  1441. 

CHE  1 502  Chemical  Process  Design  2  6  QH 

Continues  CHE  1501.  Requires  each  student  to  solve  a  compre- 
hensive chemical  process  design  problem.  Includes  topics  such 
as  heat  and  power  integration  in  chemical  processing,  design  and 
scheduling  of  batch  processes,  sequencing  separation  operations, 
and  safety  considerations  in  process  design.  Prereq.  CHE  1501. 

CHE  1503  Projects  1  6QH 

Offers  individual  research  related  to  some  phase  of  chemical 
engineering.  Open  only  to  students  selected  by  the  department 
head  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  proven  ability.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  department. 

CHE  1504  Projects  2  6QH 

Continues  the  research  work  begun  in  CHE  1503.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
CHE  1503. 

CHE  1511  Mathematical  Methods  in  Chemical  Engineering  4  QH 

Examines  the  formulation  and  solution  of  problems  taken 
from  chemical  and  engineering  studies  that  require  advanced 
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mathematical  metiiods.  Empiiasizes  ttie  formulation  step,  and 
discusses  numeric  and  ajialytic  solution  techniques  for  solving 
sets  of  algebraic  equations  and  for  solving  ordinaiy  and  partial 
differential  equations.  Prereq.  Senior  slanding;  Chemical 
Engineering  elective. 

CHE  1 5 1 2  Chemical  Process  Control  4  QH 

Covers  the  Laplace  transform  and  its  use  in  solving  ordinary 
differential  equations;  modeling  and  computer  simulation  of  basic 
heat,  mass,  and  fluid-flow  dynamics;  linearization  of  nonlinear 
systems;  the  transfer  function;  sensors,  transmitters,  valves,  and 
controllers;  block-diagram  algebra;  dynamics  of  higher-order  sys- 
tems; modeling  and  simulation  of  conti-ol-loop  dynamics;  frequency 
response;  and  Laplace  and  frequency  domain  stabiUty  analysis. 
Prereq.  Senior  standing. 


CHE  1514  Special  Topics 

Presents  chemical  engineering  topics  of  interest  to  the  staff 
member  conducting  the  class.  Prereq.  Senior  standing. 


4QH 


CHE  1 5 1 6  Moss  Transfer  Operations  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  mass  transfer  operations  of  crystallization, 
adsorption,  chromatography,  ion  exchange,  and  membrane 
separatior\s.  Prereq.  Senior  standing;  Chemical  Engineering 
elective. 

CHE  1519  Polymer  Science  4QH 

Introduces  polymers  and  polymer  chemistry,  syntliesis  and  reactioiis 
of  polymers,  and  thermodynamics  and  kinetics  of  polymerization. 
Includes  topics  such  as  physical  characterization  of  polymers; 
moleculai'  structure,  properties,  and  apphcations  of  polymers;  and 
polymer  processing  and  testing  of  polymers.  Prereq.  CHE  1421 
and  CHM 1272;  Advanced  Chemistry  elective. 

CHE  1 520  Pollution  Control  in  Chemical  Industries  4  QH 

Studies  fundamental  operations  for  handling  environmental  prob- 
lems in  the  chemical  process  industries.  Discusses  water  quality 
requii'ements  and  industrial  waste  characteristics.  Prereq.  Senior 
standing;  Chemical  Engineering  elective. 

CHE  1 524  Chemical  Process  Safety  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  important  technical  fundamentals  as 
appUed  to  chemical  process  safety.  Demonstrates  good  chemical 
process  safety  practice  through  chemical  plant  trips,  visiting 
experts,  and  video  presentations.  Prereq.  Senior  standing; 
Chemical  Engineering  elective. 

CHE  1 530  Biochemical  Engineering  Fundamentals  4  QH 

Presents  key  concepts  in  biochemistry,  cell  biology,  enzyme 
kinetics,  and  metabolic  pathways,  offered  as  an  introductory 
exposure  to  these  topics  and  not  as  complete  coverage  of  life 
science  fundamentals.  Topics  include  biological  reactor  kinetics 
and  design,  transport  phenomena  in  bioprocess  systems,  and 
process  instrumentationycontrol.  Prer'eq.  Senior  standing; 
Chemical  Engineering  elective. 

CHE  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

To  be  added  to  any  4  QH  course  in  the  department  when  approved 
by  the  Honors  Committee  of  Tlie  CoUege  of  Engineering.  Once 
approved,  the  adjunct  information  is  foinvaided  to  the  Honors 
Office  for  dissemination  to  the  honors  membership.  Students  may 
enroll  in  CHE  1777  an  unlhnited  number  of  tunes  as  it  can  be 
acljunct  to  any  chemical  engineering  course.  Prereq.  Permission 
of  department. 


CHE  1796  Honors  Project  1  4QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  formulate  and  execute  an 
analytical  or  experimental  project  mider  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
member.  Open  only  to  students  in  the  honors  program.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  department. 


CHE  1797  Honors  Project  2 

Continues  CHE  1796.  Prereq.  CHE  1796. 


Civil  and  Environmental  Engineering 


4QH 


4QH 


CIV  1210  Structural  Mechanics  1 

Covers  statics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies  in  two  and  three 
dimensions;  analysis  of  internal  forces  in  trusses  and  beams; 
centroids  and  centers  of  gravity  of  Unes,  area,  and  volumes;  and 
moments  of  inertia  of  areas  and  masses.  Prereq.  MTH 1223  taken 
concurrently  and  PHY  1222. 

CIV  1211  Structural  Mechanics  2  4QH 

Surveys  analysis  of  stress  and  strain;  mechanical  properties  of 
materials;  elastic  analysis  of  stresses  and  defonnations  of  mem- 
bers subject  to  axial  load,  torsion,  shear,  and  moment.  Introduces 
column  behavior.  Prereq'.  CIV  1210. 

CIV  1220  Structural  Analysis  1  4QH 

Reviews  reactions,  shear  and  bending  moment  diagrams,  bar 
forces  in  trusses,  deflections  by  virtual  work,  and  moment  area 
methods.  Analyzes  indeterminate  structures  by  consistent  defor- 
mations, slope  deflection,  and  moment  distribution.  Prereq. 
CIV  1211. 

CIV  1222  Structural  Analysis  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  matrix  analysis  of  indeterminate  structures  using 
both  flexibility  and  stiffness  approaches.  Examines  computer 
applications  to  analysis  of  framed  structures.  Prereq.  CIV  1220, 
CIV  1226,  and  MTH  1230. 

CIV  1 226  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  Laboratory  2  QH 

Uses  lectures,  experimental  studies,  computation  labs,  and  com- 
puter projects  to  develop  students'  knowledge  of  structural 
behavior  and  understanding  of  the  design  and  analysis  of  struc- 
tures. Prereq.  CIV  1220  taken  concurrently. 

CIV  1240  Concrete  Design  1  4QH 

Reviews  mechanical  properties  of  steel  and  concrete.  Studies 
behavior  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  for  shesir, 
moment,  and  bond;  and  design  of  stocky  columns  for  axial  load 
and  moment.  Emphasizes  strength  design.  Prereq.  CIV  1220. 

CIV  1241  Concrete  Design  2  4QH 

Covers  various  topics  including  design  of  slender  colunuis,  foun- 
dations, and  multistory  buildings  with  one-way  and  two-way  floor 
systems.  Prereq.  CIV  1240. 

CIV  1 245  Advanced  Structural  Design  4  QH 

Continues  concrete  and  steel  design.  Topics  in  concrete  design 
include  colunms  with  axial  loads  and  bending  moments,  biaxial 
bending,  and  slendemess  effects;  footings  to  support  walls  and 
columns;  prestressed  concrete  fundamentals.  Topics  in  steel  design 
include  bolted  and  welded  connectioi\s  with  tension,  sheai',  com- 
bined tension  and  shear,  and  eccentric  shear;  fi-amed  beam  connec- 
tions; beam-to-column  moment  connections;  composite  columns 
with  combined  bending  and  axial  load;  composite  beams  with  full 
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and  partial  composite  action.  Prereq.  CIV  1240  and  CP/ 1250. 

CIV  1250  Steel  Design  I  4QH 

Focuses  on  design  of  steel  members  subject  to  tension,  compres- 
sion, bending,  and  combinations  of  loading;  and  design  of  connec- 
tions, braced  frames,  and  rigid  frames.  Prei~eq.  CIV  1220  taken 
concurrently. 

CIV  1251  Steel  Design  2  4  QH 

Discusses  topics  including  design  of  steel  plate  girders,  compos- 
ite construction  in  bridges  and  buildings,  plastic  analysis  and 
design,  and  the  design  of  high-rise  buildings  subject  to  lateral 
loads.  Prei-eq.  CIV  1250. 

CIV  1 295  Structural  Design  Projects  4  QH 

Capstone  structural  design  course.  Consists  of  a  minimum  of 
two  projects  that  consider  environmental,  social,  and  economic 
impact.  Discusses  the  safety  requirements  of  various  government 
agencies.  Projects  require  identification  of  design  loading,  assess- 
ment of  structural  stability,  material  usage,  and  the  reUability  of 
the  proposed  design.  Employs  computer-aided  designs  and  verifies 
the  results  by  approximate  methods.  Considers  and  analyzes 
economics  of  alternative  designs.  Prereq.  CIV  1240  and  CIV 
1250;  CIV  1241  or  CIV  1251  or  CW 1245;  and  senior  standing. 
CIV  1222  taken  concurrently. 

CIV  1310  Fluid  Mechanics  4QH 

Introduces  both  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  fluid  mechanics. 
Topics  include  properties  of  fluids;  pressure  variation  in  water 
and  air;  pressure  force  on  surfaces  and  submerged  bodies,  conti- 
nuity, momentum,  and  energy  principles;  dimensional  analysis 
and  hydraulic  similitude;  flow  in  closed  conduits,  frictional  and 
local  losses  in  pipes  and  systems;  and  problems  in  steady  flow. 
Prereq.  CIV  1210. 

CIV  1 320  Hydraulic  Engineering  4  QH 

Covers  a  variety  of  topics  including  pipe  networks;  water  hammer; 
pumps  and  pump  selection;  pipe-pump  combinations;  flow  in 
open  channels,  uniform  flow,  gradually  varied  flow,  and  hydraulic 
jump;  drag  forces  on  bodies;  principles  of  hydrology,  unit  hydro- 
graph,  and  rainfaU-nmoff  relationships;  and  some  aspects  of 
ground  water  and  well  hydraulics.  Prereq.  CIV  1310. 

CIV  1 340  Environmental  Engineering  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  protection  and  management  of  the  environment. 
Topics  include  assessment  of  environmental  quality;  introduction 
to  water  and  wastewater  technology;  air  pollution  control;  and 
solid  waste  management.  Prereq.  CHM 1132. 

CIV  1341  Environmental  Engineering  2  4  QH 

Concentrates  on  unit  operations,  unit  processes,  and  related  fun- 
damental design  of  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  water  and 
wastewater  treatment  systems.  Typical  topics  include  aeration 
systems,  activated  sludge,  fixed  film  biological  treatment,  gas 
transfer,  reaction  kinetics,  reactor  modeling,  sedimentation, 
filtration,  and  subsurface  disposal  system  design.  Prereq. 
CrV  1310  and  CIV  1340. 

CIV  1350  Environmental  and  Hydraulics  Design  laboratory  4  QH 

Presents  lectures  and  laboratory  experiments  in  the  areas  of 
hydrauhc  and  environmentEd  engineering.  Laboratory  experi- 
ments have  related  design  projects  which  will  allow  the  student 
to  investigate  a  unit  operation  or  process  in  some  depth.  Topic 
areas  covered  include  several  of  the  following:  wastewater  neu- 
tralization, biological  treatment,  coagulation,  oxygen  demand, 
oxygen  transfer,  sedimentation,  weirs,  pumps,  ion  exchange. 


carbon  absorption,  and  disinfection.  Prereq.  CIV  1320  taken 
concurrently  and  CIV  1340. 

CIV  1370  Air  Pollution  4QH 

Focuses  on  theory  and  practice  related  to  engineering  manage- 
ment of  air  resources.  Surveys  microclimate  and  dispersion  of 
pollutants;  atmospheric  chemistry;  air  pollution  instrumentation; 
control  of  gaseous  and  particulate  emissions;  design  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  systems;  and  biological  and  chemical  aspects  of  air 
pollution  with  emphasis  on  the  toxicological  aspects  of  the 
environment.  Other  topics  include  the  physiological  effects  of 
aerosols;  analysis  of  organic  £ind  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  rationale  for  establishment  of  air  quaUty  criteria 
and  standards.  Prereq.  Junior  standing. 

CIV  1395  Environmental  Design  Projects  4  QH 

Capstone  design  course  in  the  field  of  environmental  engineering. 
Up  to  six  individual  design  projects  are  assigned,  typically  involv- 
ing water  and/or  waste  treatment,  site  development,  industrial 
waste  handling,  chemical  treatment,  and  the  modification  of 
existing  facilities.  Each  is  given  a  careful  critique.  Designs  require 
input  relating  to  environmental  protection  and  impact,  economic 
factors,  engineering  feasibility,  selection  from  alternatives,  and 
safety  consideration.  One  project  requires  an  oral  presentation. 
Prereq.  CIV  1320,  CIV  1341,  CIV  1350,  and  senior  standing. 

CIV  1410  Soil  Mechanics  4QH 

Studies  sou  classification,  soil-water  phase  relations,  ground 
water  seepage,  consolidation  theory,  strength  properties  of  soils, 
stress  distributions  in  soOs  due  to  surface  loads,  and  slope  stabUity. 
Prereq.  CIV  1211.  CW 1310  taken  concurrently. 

CIV  1 4 1 1  Soil  Mechanics  Laboratory  2  QH 

Focuses  on  lab  exercises,  including  soil  classification,  seepage, 
shear  strength,  consolidation,  and  triaxial  testing.  Prereq.  CIV 
1410  taken  concurrently. 

CIV  1420  Foundation  Engineering  4  QH 

Topics  include  subsurface  explorations,  determination  of  soil- 
bearing  capacity,  design  of  shallow  foundations,  pile  and  caisson 
foundations,  design  of  retaining  walls,  anchored  bulkheads  and 
braced  sheeting,  and  other  selected  topics  on  foundation  design 
and  construction.  Prereq.  CIV  1410. 

CIV  1 430  Geotechnology  4  QH 

Introduces  the  geological  sciences  as  they  apply  to  civil  engineer- 
ing practice.  Focuses  on  the.  effects  of  significant  geological  fea- 
tures on  location,  design,  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  engineering  projects.  Prereq.  CIV  1410  taken  concuirently. 

CIV  1495  Geotechnicol  Design  Projects  4  QH 

Capstone  design  course  for  those  interested  in  the  geoteclmical 
area.  Two  or  more  projects  involving  the  various  aspects  of 
analysis  and  design  used  in  geotechnical  practice.  Requires  evalu- 
ation of  subsurface  conditions,  identification  of  critical  issues, 
assessment  of  environmental  impacts,  economics,  safety,  con- 
struction sequencing,  and  construction  feasibility.  They  may  also 
include  structural  design.  Examples  include  design  of  founda- 
tions for  super-structures,  temporary  earth  retaining  systems  for 
deep  excavations,  and  permanent  earth  support  walls  for  deep 
earthen  cuts.  Prereq.  CIV  1420  and  senior  standing.  CIV  1430 
taken  concuirently. 

CIV  1510  Materials  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  structural,  chemical,  and  mechanical  properties 
of  materials  of  importance  to  civil  engineers.  Topics  include  fim- 
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damental  nature  of  matter;  significance  of  phase  tiransformations; 
control  of  nucrostnictui'e;  and  the  mechanisms  of  failure  of  mate- 
rials. P)weg.  CHM  1131. 

CIV  1 5  n  Materials  Laboratory  2  QH 

Uses  standaid  tests  and  equipment  in  the  lab  to  determine  struc- 
tural and  mechanical  properties  of  materials  common  to  civil 
engineering  practice:  concrete,  aggregates,  steel,  wood,  asphalt, 
and  others.  Prereq.  CIV  1510  taken  concurrently. 

CIV  1 530  Transportation  Analysis  and  Planning  4  QH 

Studies  the  analysis  and  demand  prediction  for  urban  passenger 
transportation  and  travel  demand  forecasting  by  the  traditional 
fom--step  method  and  other  methods.  Discusses  impact  assess- 
ment, including  traffic,  environmental,  and  economic  inipacts. 
Topics  also  include  the  history  of  urban  transportation  and  analy- 
sis of  current  poUcy  issues.  Prereq.  MTH 1123. 

CIV  1 540  Highway  Engineering  4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  highway  engineering,  including  route 
selection,  geometric  design,  pavement  design,  drainage,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance.  Discusses  highway  administration,  financ- 
ing, costs,  planning  and  the  environmental  unpact  process,  and 
traffic  engineering  fundamentals  for  highways.  Prereq.  CN 1620. 

CIV  1 550  Construction  Management  4  QH 

Surveys  the  construction  industry  and  tasks  that  must  be 
addressed  by  constmction  management,  including  resource  allo- 
cation, constnaction  environment,  organization,  contracts,  fund- 
ing, cash  flow,  productivity,  labor  relations,  network  planning  and 
scheduling,  construction  accounting,  and  project  control.  Prereq. 
Junior  standing. 

CIV  1 595  Transportation  Design  Projects  4  QH 

Capstone  design  course  in  transportation.  Involves  planning/ 
design  of  modified  transportation  facilities  and  services.  Topics 
include  demand  estimation,  highway  design,  traffic  flow,  safety, 
economic  and  social  considerations,  environmental  impacts,  and 
transit  fleet  size  requirements.  Examples  of  such  projects  are 
planning  for  a  new  highway,  transportation  systems  management 
planning  for  an  existing  corridor,  and  design  of  an  intermodal 
transfer  facility.  Prereq.  CIV  1530,  CIV  1540,  CIV  1630  taken 
concurrently,  CIV  1640,  and  senior  standing. 

CIV  1620  Engineering  Measurements  4  QH 

Considers  the  mathematics  and  instrumentation  used  in  land 
surveying  for  obtaining  measurements  of  distance,  elevation,  and 
direction.  Covers  the  methodology  applied  for  traverses,  areas, 
coordinate  systems,  horizontal  and  vertical  curves,  earthwork, 
and  topographic  mapping.  Prereq.  MTH  1124  and  PHY  1221. 

CIV  1621  Engineering  Measurements  Laboratory  2  QH 

Examines  field  problems  illustrating  and  applying  the  lecture 
material  in  CFV  1620  with  computer  applications.  Prereq. 
CIV  1620  taken  concurrently. 

CIV  1630  Civil  Engineering  Systems  4  QH 

Covers  application  of  system  synthesis  and  optimization  tech- 
niques: calculus  method,  Unear  prograninung,  network  analysis, 
and  dynamic  programming.  Prereq.  MTH  1223. 

CIV  1 640  Applied  Probability  Theory  lor  Civil  Engineers  4  QH 

Covers  appUcations  of  probability  theory  to  civil  engineering 
problems,  probabilities  of  events,  random  variables  and  distribu- 
tions, derived  distributions,  expectation,  common  probability 
models,  and  an  introduction  to  statistics.  Prereq.  MTH  1223. 


CIV  1650  Legol  Aspects  of  Civil  Engineering  4  QH 

Introduces  business  law  for  engineering  organizations,  including 
description  and  evaluation  of  various  types  of  contracts  for 
engineering  services  and  construction,  procedures  for  submitting 
bids,  procedures  for  claims,  and  legal  steps  to  minimize  risk 
exposure,  both  in  United  States  and  international  business. 
Prereq.  Junior  standing. 

CIV  1 665  Prolessionol  Issues  lor  Civil  Engineers  1  QH 

Focuses  on  concepts  and  theories  of  classical  and  contemporary 
ethics,  moral  development  theories,  and  developing  and  applying 
professional  ethics  in  engineering.  Traces  the  development  and 
philosophies  of  professional  engineering  societies.  Covers  the 
requirements  and  responsibilities  of  professional  registration. 
Prereq.  Junior  standing. 

CIV  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

To  be  added  to  any  4  QH  course  in  the  department  when  approved 
by  the  Honors  Committee  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  Once 
approved,  the  adjunct  information  is  forwarded  to  the  honors 
office  for  dissemination  to  the  honors  membership.  Students  may 
enroU  in  CIV  1777  an  unlimited  number  of  times  as  it  can  be 
adjunct  to  any  civil  engineering  course. 

CIV  1 796  Independent  Study/Reseorch  1  (Honors)  4  QH 

Involves  an  analytical  or  experimental  project  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  department  faculty  member.  Before  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  the  quarter,  each  student  must  obtain  written  approval 
for  a  proposed  project  from  the  faculty  supervisor  and  from  the 
department.  A  formal  report  must  be  subfnitted  to  the  faculty 
supervisor  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior 
standing  in  the  honors  program. 

CIV  1 797  Independent  Study /Research  2  (Honors)  4  QH 

Continues  CFV  1796,  or  a  new  project  foUowing  the  guidelines  of 
CIV  1796.  Pre)-eq.  CIV  1 796. 

CIV  1 81 0  Special  Topic  in  Civil  Engineering  4  QH 

This  is  a  special  course  within  the  field  of  civil  engineering 
initiated  by  the  appropriate  discipline  committee  and  approved 
by  the  department.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

CIV  1 820  Special  Project  in  Civil  Engineering  4  QH 

Offers  individual  study  in  an  area  v«thin  the  field  of  civil  engi- 
neering, selected  by  the  student  and  his  or  her  instructor  with 
approved  by  the  appropriate  discipline  committee,  resulting  in  a 
definitive  report  and  an  oral  presentation.  Prereq.  Outstanding 
academic  performance. 

CIV  1821  Special  Project  in  Civil  Engineering  2  QH 

For  students  wisiiing  to  spread  an  independent  project  over  two 
quarters.  Taking  CFV  1821  twice  is  equivalent  to  taking  CFV  1820. 
Can  be  taken  over  two  quarters,  vrith  students  registering  for 
each  quarter. 
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ECE 1 1 71  Electrical  Engineering  1  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  concepts  related  to  circuits  and  circuit  ele- 
ments; current,  voltage,  and  power;  models  for  resistors,  capaci- 
tors, and  inductors;  and  circuit  analysis  using  Kirchhoff 's  laws. 
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Discusses  selected  topics  that  niustrate  the  variety  of  applica- 
tions of  electrical  engineering,  such  as  AC  circuits  and  electric 
power,  the  basics  of  semiconductor  devices  with  application  to 
transistor  amplifier  models,  transients  in  circuits  with  energy 
storage,  digital  signals,  logic  circuits,  and  some  basic  concepts 
of  computer  operation,  specifically  number  coding,  arithmetic 
operations,  and  memory  circuits.  Prereq.  MTH 1125;  not  open  to 
electrical  engineering  majors. 

ECE 1 1 78  Digital  Electronics  for  Computer  Science  Majors  4  QH 

Introduces  electronic  digital  circuits  preparing  computer  science 
majors  for  ECE  1382.  Starts  with  the  basics  of  electronic  circuit 
analysis  and  continues  with  the  principles  of  MOS  and  bipolar 
semiconductors  and  their  appUcations  to  logic  gate  circuits. 
Discusses  logic  circuit  design  supplemented  by  hardware  consid- 
erations: level  tolerance,  power  dissipation,  gate,  and  component 
count.  Introduces  circuits  with  RC  time  constants  to  explain 
delays  and  speed  limitations  of  logic  circuits.  Describes  basic 
logic  array  circuits  with  application  to  ROM  and  PROM.  Not  open 
to  electrical  engineering  majors. 

ECE  1215  Circuits!  4QH 

Introduces  the  basic  laws  and  the  basic  signal  and  device  models 
used  in  the  study  of  linear  circuits.  Topics  include  a  review  of  the 
basic  quantities  of  charge,  current,  voltage,  and  power;  the  basic 
circuit  elements;  Kirchhoff 's  Laws;  and  Tellegen's  Theorem. 
Covers  the  concepts  of  series  and  parallel  connections  and  equiv- 
alent circuits,  and  the  Thevenin  and  Norton  theorems.  Introduces 
three-terminal  and  dependent  source  models,  with  extensive  cov- 
erage of  the  ideal  operational  amplifier  model.  Discusses  various 
common  signal  models,  including  step  functions,  exponentials, 
sinusoids,  first  and  second  order  circuits  and  the  solution  of  the 
related  differential  equations.  Prereq.  ECE  1240,  MTH  1125,  MTH 
1225  and  PHY  1223.  ECE  1241  must  be  taken  concurrenUy. 

ECE  1 226  Discrete  Systems  Laboratory  1  QH 

Consists  of  four  experiments  that  are  closely  integrated  with  the 
ECE  1333  course  lectures.  The  first  two  experiments  are  con- 
cerned with  A/D  aliasing  and  quantization,  the  third  with  gain  and 
phase-shift,  and  the  fourth  with  the  Discrete-Time  Fourier 
Transform.  ECE  1333  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1227  Electromagnetic  Fields  Laboratory  1  QH 

Supports  class  material  related  to  microwave  transmission  and 
radiation.  Experiments  include  microwave  transmission  line  mea- 
surements and  the  determination  of  the  properties  of  dielectric 
materials;  transmission  line  electrical  length  measurement;  reflec- 
tion and  impedance  measurements  of  dipole  anterma;  firequency 
characteristics  of  anteimas  and  waveguides;  anteima  mutual  cou- 
pling; and  radiation  pattern  determination.  ECE  1364  must  be 
taken  concurrenUy. 

ECE  1228  Energy  Devices  Laboratory  1  QH 

Investigates  transformers  and  DC  machines;  conducts  tests  to 
model  the  energy  device  and  evaluate  its  load  characteristics, 
thereby  supporting  the  theory  learned  in  ECE  1370.  ECE  1370 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 229  Digital  Systems  Laboratory  1  QH 

Introduces  some  aspects  of  computer  hardware  design  encoun- 
tered at  the  digital  logic  level.  Discusses  both  combinational  logic 
and  sequential  logic  units.  Focuses  on  MSI  devices  including  multi- 
plexers, decoders,  counters,  shift  registers,  PROM,  RAM,  and 
ALU.  Demonstrates  the  design  of  Mealy  and  Moore  sequence 


detectors  and  other  digital  subsystems  such  as  a  parallel  binary 
divider  or  digital  calculator.  Covers  the  use  of  a  field  programma- 
ble gate  array  for  implementing  the  design.  ECE  1382  must  be 
taken  concujrently. 

ECE  1 230  VLSI  System  Design  Laboratory  2  QH 

Examines  the  design,  layout,  and  simulation  of  digital  VLSI  circuits 
using  a  comprehensive  set  of  CAD  tools.  Studies  layouts  of  CMOS 
combinational  and  sequential  circuits  using  either  a  layout  editor 
or  automatic  layout  generators.  Studies  functional  structures 
including  registers,  adders,  decoders,  ROM,  PLAs,  counters,  RAM, 
and  ALU.  Utilizes  logic  and  circuit  simulators  for  the  logic  verifi- 
cation and  timing  simulation  of  designed  circuits.  Designs  can 
be  sent  to  MOSIS  for  fabrication.  ECE  1351  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1231  Power  Systems  Laboratory  1  QH 

Applies  techniques  covered  in  ECE  1472,  addressing  topics  such 
as  transmission  line  constants,  load  flow  and  short-circuit  stud- 
ies, and  transient  stability.  Includes  upgrading  the  design  of  a 
small  power  system.  ECE  1472  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 232  Electric  Machines  Laboratory  2  QH 

Investigates  topics  in  electromechanical  energy  conversion 
employing  Faraday's  Law  Machine  Bench.  Studies  steady-state 
and  transient-state  behavior  of  induction,  synchronous,  and  DC 
machines.  ECE  1371  must  be  taken  concuirently. 

ECE  1 233  Semiconductor  Processing  Laboratory  2  QH 

Covers  fabrication  and  testing  of  MOS  integrated  circuits. 
Students  compare  process  and  device  models  introduced  in 
ECE  1406  with  experimental  results  during  weekly  lab  sessions. 
Lab  work  includes  oxidation,  diffusion,  lithography,  etching, 
metallization,  and  characterization.  Fabricated  integrated  circuits 
wiU  be  electrically  characterized.  ECE  1406  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1 234  Digital  Signal  Processing  Laboratory  2  QH 

Focuses  on  practical  aspects  of  DSP  by  programming  a  digital 
signal  processing  chip  in  its  native  assembly  language.  Topics 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  input/output  operations  via  A/D 
and  D/A  converters,  digital  frequency  synthesis,  computation  of 
discrete  time  convolution,  and  design  and  implementation  of  both 
FIR  and  IIR  digital  filters.  ECE  1456  must  be  taken  concun-ently. 

ECE  1 235  Control  Systems  Laboratory  1  QH 

Familiarizes  the  student  with  the  practical  aspects  of  control 
systems  design  through  lab  experiments.  Topics  include  analog 
computer  simulation,  digital  computer  control,  and  use  of  CAD 
packages  such  at  MATLAB  for  analysis  and  design  of  control  sys- 
tems. Experiments  with  PID  control  emphasize  classical  methods 
of  feedback  compensation,  and  an  experiment  with  modem  tech- 
niques of  state  variable  feedback  considers  digital  speed  control 
of  a  DC  motor.  ECE  1420  or  ECE  1421  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1 238  Microprocessor  Laboratory  2  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  practice  the  theory 
being  learned  concurrently  in  ECE  1383.  Consists  of  four  labora- 
tory exercises  and  a  small  project  executed  by  groups  of  tluee 
students  using  a  modem  single-boai'd  computer  and  associated 
test  and  development  equipment.  Exercises  cover  topics  includ- 
ing memory  expansion,  memory  testing,  I/O  hardware  and  1/0  dri- 
vers, and  interrupt  driver  control.  Requires  students  to  integrate 
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software  and  hardware  to  make  the  system  peifomi  some  com- 
plete task. 

ECE  1 240  Introduction  to  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  1  QH 

Provides  a  hands-on  introduction  to  electronic  circuits,  devices, 
and  measurement  techniques.  Students  will  design,  assemble,  and 
test  a  working  electronic  system.  Pre)-eq.  PHY  1223. 

ECE  1241  Circuits  Laboratory  I  QH 

Covers  experiments  reinforcing  basic  circuit  theory  topics 
such  as  equivalent  ciiruits,  voltage/cun-ent  divider  applications, 
potentiometers  or  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  experimental  verifi- 
cation of  network  theorems,  operational  amplifier  behavior, 
and/or  response  of  RL,  RC,  and  RLC  cii-cuits.  Prereq.  ECE  1240, 
MTH  1125,  MTH  1225.  ECE  1215  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1242  Electronics  Laboratory  1  1  QH 

Includes  experiments  such  as  characterization  of  diodes,  BJTs, 
and  mosfets.  Allows  students  to  design  such  circuits  as  multi- 
stage amplifiers  and  photoswitches.  ECE  1341  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1243  Electronics  Laboratory  2  1  QH 

Includes  experiments  using  integrated  circuit  current  mirrors,  dif- 
ferential amplifiers,  frequency  response,  and  feedback.  ECE  1342 
must  be  taken  concuirently. 

ECE  1246  Circuits  2  4QH 

Presents  the  unilateral  Laplace  transform  as  a  technique  for  solv- 
ing differential  equations  with  initial  conditions  which  model  lin- 
ear circuit  behavior,  followed  by  the  introduction  of  Laplace 
transform  equivalent  circuit  models.  Uses  s-domain  analysis  for 
the  solution  of  linear  circuit  problems,  including  node-voltage  and 
mesh-current  methods.  Covers  several  topics  connected  to  the 
use  of  network  functions  including  pole/zero  plots,  frequency 
response,  and  a  brief  treatment  of  the  synthesis  of  circuits  to 
match  given  transfer  functions.  Considers  circuits  in  the  sinu- 
soidal steady-state,  first  introducing  phasor  representations,  then 
applying  phasors  to  analyze  resonance,  ideal  and  linear  trans- 
formers, and  complex  power  and  three-phase  systems.  Prereq. 
ECE  1215. 

ECE  1308  Physical  Electronics  4QH 

Develops  elements  of  solid-state  theory  including  semiconductor 
statistics  and  electron  transport  theory.  Uses  this  knowledge  to 
explore  devices  commonly  used  in  modem  electronic  circuits, 
including  p-n  junction  diodes,  ohniic  contacts,  Schottky  barrier 
diodes,  MOS  transistors,  and  bipolar  junction  transistors. 
Designed  to  provide  the  device  background  needed  for  advanced 
study  in  the  £ireas  of  integrated  circuit  fabrication,  VLSI  design, 
and  electronic  design.  Prereq.  ECE  1342. 

ECE  1332  Linear  Systems  1  4QH 

Discusses  continuous  systems  first  from  the  time  domain  view- 
point and  then  from  the  frequency  domain  viewpoint.  Begins  the 
time  domain  presentation  with  a  general  discussion  of  systems  as 
a  mapping  followed  by  a  discussion  of  time-invarismce.  Presents 
linear  time-invariant  system  theory  in  detail  including  topics  such 
as  convolution,  causality,  stability,  system  intercormections,  and 
the  system  sinusoidal  response.  Begins  the  frequency  domain  pre- 
sentation with  a  discussion  of  the  Foiuier  transform  as  a  basis  for 
the  development  of  the  bilateral  Laplace  transform  and  the  s- 
plane.  Discusses  the  Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms  and  their 
properties,  and  develops,  in  temis  of  these  transforms,  system 


aspects  such  as  causality,  stability,  and  the  system  analysis.  Uses 
the  s-plane  viewpoint  to  study  the  stability  of  feedback  systems 
and  the  system  gain  and  phase-shift.  Prereq.  ECE  1246. 

ECE  1333  linear  Systems  2  4QH 

Begins  with  an  analysis  of  A/D  and  D/A  conversion,  and  includes 
aliasing  and  ideal  D/A  conversion.  Discusses  A/D  quantization  and 
continues  with  the  analysis  and  realization  of  linear  sliift-invariant 
discrete  systems.  System  concepts  taught  in  ECE  1332  provide  tiie 
basis  for  development.  Presentation  includes  such  topics  as  convo- 
lution, causality,  stability,  system  interconnections,  and  the  system 
sinusoidal  response.  This  motivates  a  presentation  of  Discrete- 
Time  Fourier  Series,  the  Discrete-Time  Fourier  Transfonu,  and  the 
Z-Transform.  Discusses  system  aspects  such  as  causality,  stability, 
and  system  analysis  in  terms  of  this  transform.  Lastly,  the  z-plane 
analysis  of  gain  and  phase-shift  is  presented.  Prereq.  ECE  1332. 
ECE  1226  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1334  Linear  Systems  3  4QH 

Reviews  signals  and  systems  in  the  frequency  domain,  applying 
these  concepts  to  the  analysis  of  various  filter  types  and  their 
applications.  Discusses  feedback  and  development  of  various 
techniques  for  the  study  of  stability.  Introduces  the  state  variable 
technique,  and  uses  circuit  examples  to  illustrate  and  interpret 
the  state  equations  in  the  time  and  frequency  domains.  Prereq. 
ECE  1333. 

ECE  1341  Electronics  1  4  QH 

Introduces  the  analysis  and  design  of  modem  electronic  circuits, 
as  well  as  the  operation  of  the  principal  semiconductor  devices: 
diodes,  field-effect  transistors,  and  bipolar  junction  transistors. 
Focuses  on  using  large-  and  small-signal  semiconductor  device 
models  to  understand  the  operation  of  single  stage  amplifiers 
and  logic  gates.  Prereq.  ECE  1215.  ECE  1242  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1342  Electronics  2  4QH 

Develops  the  analysis  techniques  required  to  design  analog  circuit 
functions,  priniarily  amplifiers.  Discusses  feedback,  frequency 
response,  stability,  and  compensation.  Addresses  topics  such  as 
biasing,  single  and  compound  amplifier  stages,  feedback  ampli- 
fiers including  impedance,  Nyquist's  stability  criterion,  and  com- 
pensation of  feedback  amplifiers.  Prereq.  ECE  1246  and  ECE 
1341.  ECE  1243  must  be  taken  concuirently. 

ECE  1343  Electronic  Design  1  4  QH 

Develops  analysis  and  design  techniques  for  digital  and  mixed 
analog/digital  circuits.  Recommended  for  students  interested  in 
working  in  the  integrated  circuit  industry,  or  v«th  electronic  hard- 
ware. Examines  CMOS  and  ECL  logic  families,  multivibrators, 
Schmitt  triggers  and  comparators,  pulse  generators,  sample  and 
hold  circuits,  and  D/A  and  A/D  converters.  Prereq.  ECE  1342. 

ECE  1 344  Electronic  Design  2  4  QH 

Extends  the  concepts  of  Electronics  2  and  Electronic  Design  1  to 
a  variety  of  signal  processing  circuits.  Requires  students  to  do  at 
least  three  m^or  circuit  designs,  which  may  include  the  follow- 
ing: active  filters,  analog  multipliers,  saw-tooth  generators,  sinu- 
soidal oscillators,  switching  power  supplies,  and  electronic  sen- 
sors. Prereq.  ECE  1343. 

ECE  1 35 1  Special  Topics  in  IC  Design  4  QH 

Offers  a  structured  digital  MOS  design  course  in  designing, 
verifying,  and  fabricating  CMOS  VLSI  integrated  circuits.  Intro- 
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duces  required  design  rules  and  relates  them  to  the  fabrication 
process.  Begins  design  exercises  and  tutorials  with  basic  invert- 
ers and  proceeds  to  the  design,  verification,  and  performance  of 
large  complex  digital  logic  networks.  Develops  a  simple  RC  delay 
model  in  conjunction  with  the  theory  of  delays  in  VLSI  systems. 
Other  topics  include  program  logic  arrays  and  automatic  design 
tools,  shift  registers,  arithmetic  logic  units,  and  memory  systems. 
Prereq.  ECE  1382.  ECE  1230  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE 1 355  Communication  Systems  I  4  QH 

Introduces  basic  concepts  of  analog  and  digital  communication  in 
additive  white  Gaussian  noise  (AWGN)  channels.  Reviews 
Fourier  transform  and  Fourier  series  signal  representation  and 
introduces  random  processes.  Examines  power  spectrum  density, 
analog  modulation  and  demodulation  techniques,  concepts  of 
information  sources  and  source  coding  algorithms,  principles  of 
optimum  receiver  design  for  AWGN  channels,  correlation  and 
matched  filter  receivers,  and  probability  of  error  analysis  for 
binary  and  M-ary  signals.  Prereq.  MTH 1384  and  ECE  1333. 

ECE  1 363  Electromagnetic  Fields  I  4  QH 

Develops  the  fundamental  equations  of  electromagnetics  and  pre- 
sents applications.  Introduces  the  mathematics  necessary  for 
electromagnetics:  complex  vector  phasors  and  vector  calculus. 
Defines  the  electromagnetic  field  with  the  Lorentz  force  equation. 
Presents  and  applies  Coulomb's  and  Biot-Savart's  laws.  Explains 
the  macroscopic  constitutive  relations.  Formulates  Maxwell's 
equations  in  both  integral  and  differential  form.  Develops 
Poynting's  theorem.  Presents  the  principles  for  the  operation  of 
generators  and  motors.  Derives  the  wave  equation  and  studies  the 
uniform  plane  wave  solution  in  both  time  and  frequency  domain. 
Concludes  with  the  reflection  and  transmission  of  plane  waves. 
Prereq.  MTH  1223,  MTH  1225,  and  PHY  1223. 

ECE  1364  Electromagnetic  Fields  2  4  QH 

Studies  electrodynamic  applications  of  electromagnetic  field  the- 
ory: lossless  transmission  Unes,  waveguides,  optical  fibers,  and 
antennas.  Develops  transmission  line  theory  by  use  of  distributed 
circuit  elements  and  introduces  the  TEM  waves.  Obtains  solu- 
tions analytically  and  also  graphically  using  the  Smith  Chart. 
Seeks  TM  and  TE  solutions  for  paraUel-plate  waveguides  and  gen- 
eral rectangular  metal  waveguides.  Examines  optical  fibers  after 
a  study  of  uniform  plane  wave  refraction.  Investigates  the  radia- 
tion properties  of  electric  dipoles  and  studies  the  enhancement  of 
directivity  using  phased  arrays.  Prereq.  ECE  1363.  ECE  1227 
must  be  taken,  concurrently. 

ECE  1366  Computational  Electromagnetics  4  QH 

Presents  numerical  and  computational  approaches  to  electromag- 
netic field  problems,  as  well  as  design  problems.  Gives  students 
the  opportunity  to  use  software  environments  such  as  Matlab  to 
implement  the  various  algorithms  for  solution  and  to  present 
graphical  results.  Begins  with  the  finite  difference  approach  for 
solving  the  major  partial  differential  equations  of  electromagnet- 
ics: Laplace's  equation,  the  diffusion  equation,  and  the  wave  equa- 
tion. Introduces  integral  equations  as  foundation  for  solving  prob- 
lems with  the  method  of  moments.  Makes  applications  to  the  lin- 
ear antenna  and  to  antenna  arrays.  Presents  computational  mod- 
els for  solving  design  problems  so  that  students  may  carry  out 
individual  design  studies.  Prereq.  ECE  1364. 

ECE  1 370  Electric  Energy  Devices  4  QH 

Reviews  phasor  diagrams  and  three-phase  circuits,  and  presents 
magnetic  aspects  including  magnetic  circuits,  energy  storage,  and 


permanent  magnets.  Includes  other  topics  such  as  elements  of 
transformers,  principles  of  electromechanical  energy  conversion, 
and  steady-state  theory  of  induction,  synchronous,  and  DC 
machines.  Prereq.  1246,  ECE  1364.  ECE  1228  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1 37)  Electric  Drives  and  Motion  Systems  4  QH 

Continues  ECE  1370.  Presents  steady-state  theory  and  perfor- 
mance of  induction,  synchronous,  emd  DC  machines.  Investigates 
transients  and  dynamics  of  AC  and  DC  machines.  Introduces 
power  semiconductor  controlled  drives.  Prereq.  ECE  1370.  ECE 
1232  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 379  Analysis  of  Electrical  Transients  4  QH 

Focuses  on  transient  behavior  where  tools  of  linear,  time- 
invariant  analysis  are  inoperative.  Draws  examples  from  the 
power  system  and  from  computer  interconnections.  Studies  top- 
ics and  methods  of  broad  interest  in  all  of  electrical  engineering, 
exploring  events  such  as  communication  over  long  and  short 
transmission  Unes,  circuit  breaker  action,  transient  recovery  volt- 
age, restrike,  transient  inrush  current,  geomagnetically  induced 
cunents,  ferroresonance  and  capacitor  flashover  using  piecewise- 
linear  analysis  techniques.  Uses  Matlab  and  Excel  to  attack  real 
problems.  Examines  the  real-world  non-LTI  behavior  of  trans- 
formers, transmission  lines,  circuit  breakers,  surge  arresters,  and 
lightning.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  do  an  analysis  pro- 
ject, in  which  they  model  mathematically  some  transient  event 
which  they  create  in  the  lab  or  extract  from  the  literature  and 
then  evaluate  how  well  their  mathematical  model  describes  real- 
ity. Prereq.  ECE  1333  and  ECE  1342. 

ECE  1381  Computer  Engineering  I:  4  QH 

Introduction  to  Computer  Architecture 

Presents  the  visible  architecture  of  a  modem  computer.  Uses 
assembly  language  programming  to  develop  a  foundation  on  the 
hardware  which  executes  a  program  and  shows  what  a  compiler, 
assembler,  and  linker  do  and  how  they  interact  with  the  architec- 
ture. Explores  data  structures  from  a  programmatic  perspective 
(static  storage,  stack,  and  heap)  and  from  a  high-level  language 
perspective  (simple  data  types,  and  structured  data  types). 
Covers  several  types  of  computer  number  systems  and  arithmetic 
(2s-complement,  IEEE  floating  point,  and  logical  operations). 
Includes  numerous  programming  exercises  and  a  software  design 
project  to  develop  working  facility  with  the  tools  and  concepts 
that  underlie  the  next  three  computer  engineering  courses. 
Prereq.  GE  1101  or  equivalent. 

ECE  1 382  Computer  Engineering  2:  4  QH 

Design  of  Digital  Logic  Machines  and  Circuits 

Continues  ECE  1381  with  a  bottom-up  view  of  the  design  of  logic 
machines,  leading  to  the  design  of  a  simple  digital  computer  by 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  Covers  Boolean  switching  algebra  and  gate- 
count  minimization;  combinational  design;  sequential  ctrcuits; 
state  machines;  PLA,  PAL,  and  ROM  realizations;  CPU  design, 
design  of  the  ALU,  and  control  unit  design.  Introduces  CAD  logic 
design  tools.  Requires  a  design  project  using  SSI  and  MSI  chips 
to  develop  faciUty  in  the  design  and  testing  of  functional  digitsil 
circuits.  Proof  of  the  circuit  will  be  done  using  the  CAD  tools. 
Prereq.  ECE  1381.  ECE  1229  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 383  Computer  Engineering  3:  Microprocessor-Based  Design  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  both  hardware  and  software  issues 
in  interfacing  microprocessors  to  their  local  and  outside  worlds. 
Includes  lab  and  lecture  components  to  develop  both  analytical 
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imderetanding  and  design  skills.  Examines  the  following  hardwai-e 
items;  bus  characteristics,  timing  and  protocols;  memory  organiza- 
tion; memory-mapped  I/O;  and  interrupts.  Studies  complementary 
software  topics  including  polling  versus  interrupt  driven  I/O  and 
exception  processing.  Prereq.  ECE  1382.  ECE 1238  must  be 
taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 384  Computer  Engineering  4:  4  QH 

Computer  Organization  and  Design 

Provides  a  coherent,  structiu'ed  overview  of  the  current  state  of 
Computer  Organization  and  Design.  Studies  the  strategies  for 
attaining  liigh  performance  using  the  instruction  set  of  a  real 
arclutecture.  Focuses  on  the  forces  that  diive  cost/performance 
decisions  to  achieve  successful  designs.  Highlights  design  princi- 
ples based  on  the  interactions  of  hardware  and  software.  Topics 
include  performance  metrics,  machine  language,  processor  data 
path  and  control  path  designs,  pipelining,  memory  hierarchies, 
I/O  devices  and  interfacing  techniques,  and  parallel  processing. 
Provides  a  deeper  understanding  of  design  and  performance 
issues  in  laboratory  exercises  using  softweire  simulators.  Prereq. 
ECE  1383. 

ECE  1 385  Computer  Engineering  5:  Introduction  to  Robotics  4  QH 

Teams  two  students  together  to  design  and  implement  a  small 
mobile  robot  system  to  complete  a  specific  task.  Students  com- 
pete their  robots  against  robots  buUt  by  other  teams  at  the  end  of 
the  course.  Develops  students'  design  capabilities  of  micro- 
processor controlled  systems  with  input  from  sensory  devices 
and  output  actuators.  Topics  include  actuators,  sensors,  and  sys- 
tem modeling.  Prereq.  ECE  1333  and  ECE  1383. 

ECE  1386  Computer  Engineering  6:  4  QH 

Structure  of  Large-Scale  Computer  Systems 

Studies  the  C++  progranmiing  language  with  an  overview  of 
object-oriented  design  in  the  first  part  of  the  course.  A  C++ 
tutorial  will  be  provided.  Focuses  on  high-performance  computer 
architecture  in  the  second  part  of  the  course.  Includes  micro- 
processor design,  multiprocessors,  memory  coherency  and 
consistency,  and  the  hardware-software  interaction.  Prereq. 
ECE  1384. 

ECE  1 390  Senior  Project  Laboratory  1  2  QH 

Allows  students  to  work  with  a  faculty  adviser  on  a  term  project, 
either  experimental  or  theoretical.  Pre)~eq.  Permission  of 
department. 

ECE  1 391  Senior  Project  Laboratory  2  2  QH 

Continues  the  project  started  in  ECE  1390  or  it  may  be  a  new 
project.  Prereq.  Peimission  of  department. 

ECE  1400  Speciol  Topics  4QH 

Covers  various  topics  from  term  to  term  depending  on  the  inter- 
ests of  the  department  and  the  students.  Prereq.  Peivnission  of 
department. 

ECE  1406  Integrated  Circuit  Fabrication  4  QH 

Provides  an  oveiview  of  integrated  circuit  fabrication  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  process  engineer.  Focuses  on  the  physics, 
chemistry,  and  technology  of  integrated  circuit  fabrication.  Uses 
the  industry-standard  process  simulator  SUPREM-IV  to  supple- 
ment analytical  process  models.  Expands  on  the  semiconductor 
device  background  lesimed  in  ECE  1308.  Reviews  MOS  operation 
and  device  models  in  coryunction  with  testing  of  the  integrated 
circuit  fabricated  in  the  lab  (ECE  1233).  Concentrates  on  silicon 


IC  technology,  but  also  discusses  other  material  systems  and 
microstructures  including  GaAs  and  microsensors.  Prereq. 
ECE  1308.  ECE  1233  must  be  taken  concun-enlly. 

ECE  1421  Control  Systems  4  QH 

Introduces  the  analysis  and  design  of  classical  control  systems 
and  comprises  closely  coupled  lectures  and  laboratory  experi- 
ments. Examines  control  system  objectives,  modehng  and  mathe- 
matical description,  transfer  function  and  state  variable  represen- 
tations, feedback  control  system  characteristics,  system 
responses,  and  stability  of  feedback  systems.  Also  addresses 
compensator  design  based  on  root-locus  and  frequency  response, 
and  modem  control  system  design  using  state  variable  feedback. 
Prereq.  ECE  1334.  ECE  1235  mu^t  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 455  Communication  Systems  2  4  QH 

Presents  the  fundamentals  of  state-of-the-art  digital  cormmmica- 
tion  systems  and  coding  techniques.  Covers  digital  data  transmis- 
sion through  bandlimited  Gaussian  channels,  equalization,  digital 
carrier  modulation  schemes,  optimal  receiver  design  and  perfor- 
mance analysis,  capacity  and  coding  for  reliable  communication, 
block  and  convolutional  codes  and  their  decoding,  direct 
sequence  and  frequency  hopped  spread  spectrum  systems.  Prereq. 
ECE  1355. 

ECE  1 456  Digital  SIgnol  Processing  4  QH 

Introduces  concepts  in  modem  signal  processing.  Topics  include 
review  of  discrete  time  signals  and  systems,  discrete  Foiuier 
transform,  realizations  stmctures  for  digital  filters,  FIR  filter 
design,  IIR  filter  design,  fast  Fourier  transforms,  and  applications 
to  fast  convolution.  Prereq.  ECE  1333.  ECE  1234  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1 458  Communication  Networks  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  a  working  knowledge  of  design  principles 
and  standardized  protocols  used  in  the  communication  networks. 
Employs  the  international  OSI  (Open  System  Intercormection) 
model  to  describe  the  general  layering  of  network  architecture. 
Also  analyzes  other  architectures,  such  as  those  of  the  Internet 
and  the  Local  Area  Networks  (LANs)  based  on  IEEE  standards. 
Discusses  design  principles,  including  switching  and  multiplexing 
techniques  as  well  as  network  management.  Addresses  physical 
link  from  the  viewpoint  of  signal  propagation,  synchronization, 
franting,  and  error  control.  Studies  data  link  protocols,  such  as 
Alternating  Bit  Protocol,  Go-Back-N,  and  Selective  Repeat 
Protocol.  The  study  of  Local  and  MetropoUtan  Area  Networks 
includes  such  topics  as  the  Aloha  Protocol  and  Carrier  Sense 
Multiple  Access,  Ethernet,  Token-Ring  and  Token-Bus  Networks, 
and  the  FDDI  (Fiber  Distributed  Data  hiterface)  and  DQDB  (Dual 
Queue  Data  Bus)  protocols.  Studies  routing  and  congestion  con- 
trol on  the  network  layer  level.  Introduces  emerging  technologies 
such  as  Broadband  ISDN  (Integrated  Service  Data  Network). 
Prereq.  MTH 1384  and  ECE  1355. 

ECE  1463  Antennas  4QH 

Introduces  the  fundamental  principles  of  antenna  theory.  Apphes 
these  principles  to  the  design  and  analysis  of  practical  antennas. 
Covers  fundamental  smtenna  parameters,  radiation  integrals  and 
auxiliary  potential  functions,  linear  and  loop  antennas,  antenna 
arrays,  broadband  dipoles  and  impedance  matching  techniques, 
traveling  wave  and  broadband  antennas,  and  frequency 
independent,  aperture  and  reflector  antennas.  Prereq.  ECE  1364. 
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ECE 1464  Microwave  Networks  4  QH 

Focuses  on  advanced  analytical,  graphical,  and  matrix  analyses  of 
transmission  lines  and  microwave  networks.  Covers  analyses  of 
lossy  and  lossless  transmission  lines,  electrical  scattering  S- 
parameters,  ferrite  networks,  microwave  absorbers,  and  matrix 
representation  of  multiple  cormected  networks.  Prereq.  ECE  1364- 

ECE  1466  Modern  Optics  4  QH 

Presents  the  basic  optical  concepts  necessary  for  an  understand- 
ing of  quantum  electronic  devices.  Analyzes  the  simple  Lorentzian 
model  of  the  interaction  between  electromagnetic  waves  and 
optical  materials,  modified  to  include  necessary  quantum  concepts. 
Topics  include  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  isotropic 
and  non-isotropic  media  (crystal  optics);  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion, polarization  and  double  refraction;  optical  resonance  and 
stability  criteria;  Gaussian  beam  propagation;  systems  with  gain; 
coherent  and  non-coherent  optical  sources;  and  detection  of 
optical  signals.  Considers  specific  devices  including  resonators, 
amplifiers,  and  oscillators;  modulators  and  switches;  and  optical 
detectors.  Prereq.  ECE  1364. 

ECE  1 471  Elements  of  Power  Systems  4  QH 

Introduces  electric  power  systems.  Examines  steady-state  bal- 
anced three-phase  systems,  transmission  line  constants  and  sys- 
tem modeling,  transmission  Une  equations  and  Une  power  limita- 
tions, and  three-phase  transformers.  Introduces  symmetrical 
components  and  also  includes  a  high  voltage  transmission  line 
design.  Prereq.  ECE  1246  mul  ECE  1364. 

ECE  1 472  Power  System  Analysis  4  QH 

Presents  basic  methods  for  the  analysis  of  power  systems,  includ- 
ing load  flow,  symmetrical  short  circuits,  symmetrical  component 
theory  and  unsymmetrical  faults,  and  elements  of  power  system 
protection,  control,  and  transient  stability.  Uses  power  system  soft- 
ware for  some  system  studies.  P)-ereq.  ECE  1471.  ECE  1231  must 
be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 474  Power  Electronics  4  QH 

Presents  the  appUcation  of  electronics  to  energy  conversion  and 
control.  Studies  phase-controlled  rectifier  circuits,  DC-DC  con- 
verters, high  frequency  inverters,  and  resonant  converters. 
Illustrates  modeling,  analysis  and  control  techniques  on  numer- 
ous application  examples.  Covers  design  problems  including 
analysis  and  sizing  of  passive  components  (inductors  and  capaci- 
tors) in  high-frequency  DC/DC  switching  converters.  Prereq. 
ECE  1332  and  ECE  1342. 

ECE  1 486  Numerical  Methods  and  Computer  Applications  4  QH 

Presents  numerical  techniques  used  in  solving  scientific  and 
engineering  problems  with  the  aid  of  digital  computers.  Topics 
include  modeling  and  simulating  of  deterministic  and  probabilistic 
systems;  theory  of  interpolation;  least  squares;  numerical  solution 
of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations  using  a  program- 
ming environment  such  as  MATLAB.  Chooses  representative 
problems  for  solution  on  a  digital  computer.  Prereq.  MTH 1225 
and  GE  1102. 

ECE  1 501  Capstone  Design  1  2  QH 

Requires  students  to  select  a  project  requiring  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  an  electrical,  electronic,  and/or  software  system, 
form  a  team  to  carry  out  the  project,  smd  submit  a  detailed  pro- 
posal for  the  work.  Prereq.  ECE  1333,  ECE  1342,  ECE  1355, 
ECE  1364,  ECE  1382,  and  senior  standing. 


ECE  1 502  Capstone  Design  2  4  QH 

Requires  students  to  design  and  implement  the  project  proposed 
in  ECE  1501.  Expects  students  to  evaluate  progress  with  interim 
milestone  reports  and  to  present  the  final  design  project  with 
written  and  oral  reports.  Prereq.  ECE  1501  taken  in  previous 
quarter. 


General  Engineering 


The  course  descriptions  listed  under  general  engineering  are 
intended  to  show  the  scope  of  the  subject  that  will  be  covered. 
Since  courses  are  continually  updated,  specific  topics  or  methods 
of  approach  may  vary  from  term  to  term. 

GE  1001  Introduction  to  Engineering  1  QH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  the  various  disciplines  of  engineering 
and  strategies  for  success  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  practice 
within  the  profession. 

GE  1002  Introduction  to  Engineering  Cooperative  Education  1  QH 

Introduces  engineering  freshmen  students  to  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation curriculum  and  assists  them  through  self-assessment  in 
relation  to  the  engineering  profession.  Uses  the  Myers  Briggs 
Type  Indicator  and  Super's  Work  Values  Inventory,  to  provide 
students  with  an  introduction  to  how  personalities,  work  styles, 
personal  values  and  interests  relate  to  work  performances  and 
career  choices.  Students  examine  the  engineering  profession, 
develop  resume  writing,  interviewing,  and  time  management 
skills,  and  are  introduced  to  professional  ethics. 

GE  1 101  Engineering  Problem  Solving  and  Computation  4  QH 

Uses  developing  and  structuring  approaches  to  solve  engineering 
problems.  Draws  applications  from  a  variety  of  engineering  disci- 
plines which  serve  as  a  tool  for  introducing  students  to  engineer- 
ing analysis  and  design.  Includes  the  design  of  problem-solving 
algorithms  along  with  an  introduction  to  the  "C"  programming 
language. 

GE  1 102  Engineering  Problem  Solving  with  Application  Software  2  QH 

Develops  fundamental  problem  solving  skills  essential  to  aU  engi- 
neering disciplines.  Introduces  students  to  spreadsheet  and  math 
application  packages  and  their  use  in  solving  engineering  problems. 
Topics  include  data  reduction  and  transformation,  visualization  of 
data  and  functions,  problem  structuring,  and  matrix  applications. 
Examples  stress  real-life  engineering  analysis  and  design  as  a  tool 
for  introducing  students  to  the  engineering  profession. 

GE  1 1 03  Engineering  Design  4  QH 

Presents  the  engineering  design  process  using  case  studies  from  a 
variety  of  engineering  disciplines.  Topics  include  problem  formu- 
lation and  specification,  creativity,  evaluation  tools,  patents, 
product  Uability,  ergonomics,  systems  design,  failure  analysis, 
hazard  prevention,  manufacturing,  ethics  in  engineering,  and  pre- 
sentation techniques.  Presents  engineering  graphics,  focusing  on 
developing  three-dimensional  visualization  skills  and  computer- 
aided  design  (CAD)  appUcation.  Students  will  develop  an  original 
design  solution  to  a  technical  problem  as  a  term  project  and  use 
CAD  software  extensively. 


GE  1701  Engineering  Problem  Solving  and  Computation  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  GE  1101. 


4QH 
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GE  1702  Engineering  Problem  Solving  with  Application  Software  (Honors)  2  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  GE  1102. 


GE  1 703  Engineering  Design  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  GE  1103. 


4QH 


Mechanical,  Industrial,  and  Manufacturing  Engineering 


MIIV1 1 2 1 2  Probabilistic  Analysis  for  Engineers  4  QH 

Presents  probability  theory  axiomatically,  with  emphasis  on 
sample  space  presentation  of  continuous  and  discrete  random 
variables.  Covers  descriptive  statistics,  expected  value  of  random 
variables,  moment  generating  functions,  sampling  distribution, 
and  point  and  interval  estimations.  Prereq.  Integral  and 
Differential  Caladus. 

MIM  1215  Engineering  Economy  4  QH 

Fantiliarizes  the  student  with  the  theory  and  techniques  of  economic 
design  and  evaluation  of  an  investment  project.  Presents  steps  in 
the  analysis  of  investment  proposals,  time  value  of  money,  and 
cash  flows.  Analyzes  cash  flows  in  terms  of  present  worth,  annual 
cost,  rate  of  return,  and  benefit/cost  ratio.  Studies  effects  of  taxes 
on  investment  analysis.  Utilizes  mathematical  and  graphical  mod- 
els to  evaluate  candidate  solutions  to  design  alternatives. 

MIM  1240  Materials  Science  5QH 

Introduces  materials  science  for  engineers,  emphasizing  the 
structm-e/property/function  relation.  Topics  include  crystallogra- 
phy, stmcture  of  solids,  imperfections  in  crystals,  phase  equiUb- 
rium,  phase  transfomiations,  diffusion,  and  physical/electrical 
properties.  Includes  a  lab.  Prereq.  CHM 1132. 

MIM  1241  Materials  Science  4QH 

Introduces  materials  science  for  engineers,  emphasizing  the 
structure/property/function  relation.  Topics  include  crystal- 
lography, structxire  of  solids,  imperfections  in  crystals,  phase 
equilibrium,  phase  transfonnations,  diffusion,  and  physical/elec- 
trical properties.  Non-ME  Students. 

MIM  1245  Materials  Science  4QH 

Introduces  materials  science  for  engineers,  emphasizing  the 
structure/property/function  relation.  Topics  include  crystal- 
lography, structure  of  soUds,  imperfections  in  crystals,  phase 
equilibrium,  electrical  and  magnetic  properties  of  metals,  semi- 
conductors, and  junctions.  Prereq.  CHM  1132. 

MIM  1 250  Engineering  Mechanics  5  QH 

Examines  vector  representation  of  force  and  moment,  equivalent 
force  systems,  centroids  and  centers  of  gravity,  and  distributed 
forces.  Examines  free  body  diagrams  and  equations  of  equilib- 
riimi,  appUcations  to  trusses,  pin  connected  frames,  and  beams 
elementary  concepts  of  friction.  Examines  fundamentals  of 
dynamics,  kinematics  of  particles,  and  kinetics  of  particles  using 
force,  mass,  and  acceleration. 

MIM  1268  Dynamics  1  5  QH 

Develops  problem-solving  ability  in  the  fimdjimentals  of  dynam- 
ics. Topics  include  kinematics  of  particles,  kinematics  of  rigid 
bodies,  and  mass  moments  of  inertia.  Examines  kinetics  of  parti- 
cles and  rigid  bodies  using  force,  mass,  and  acceleration.  Prei'eq. 
MIM  1250. 


MIM  1 270  Thermodynamics  4  QH 

Studies  the  systems  in  which  energy  and  its  flow  across  systems 
boundaries  are  important.  In  this  coiu'se,  energy,  heat,  and  work 
are  defined  and  used  in  the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics. 
Introduces  other  thermodynamic  properties  and  equations  of 
state,  with  emphasis  on  tabular  and  graphical  forms  for  simple 
compressible  systems  on  the  ideal  gas.  Introduces  the  Second 
Law  of  Thermodynamics  and  the  propeity  of  entropy,  and  dis- 
cusses their  macro-  and  microscopic  implications.  Concentrates 
on  basic  concepts  and  their  proper  apphcation  to  representative 
engineering  systems.  Prereq.  MTH  1223;  not  open  to  mechanical 
engineering  majors. 

MIM  1 280  Thermodynamics  1  5  QH 

Defines  energy,  heat,  and  work  in  the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics. 
Introduces  other  thermodynamic  properties  and  equations  of  state, 
with  emphasis  on  tabular  and  graphical  forms  for  simple  and  com- 
pressible systems  on  the  ideal  gas.  Discusses  phases  and  phase 
transitions,  and  examines  energy  analysis  of  both  open  and  closed 
systems.  Introduces  macro-  and  microscopic  implications  of  the 
Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics  and  the  property  of  enti'opy. 
Emphasizes  the  macroscopic  consequences  of  ureversibUity  and 
the  limitation  placed,  through  the  Second  Law,  on  the  behavior  of 
engineering  systems.  Available  energy  and  its  application  in  thermo- 
dynamics is  investigated.  This  course  meets  four  times  weekly  and 
integrates  problem-solving  stiategies  while  concentrating  on  basic 
concepts.  Pret'eq.  MTH  1223  taken  concuirently. 

MIM  1 300  Measurements  and  Analysis  5  QH 

Examines  design  of  experiments,  instrumentation,  measurements, 
data  analysis,  and  report  writing.  Applies  the  principles  developed 
in  class  to  a  variety  of  lab  experiments.  Requires  written  reports. 
Topics  include  force,  strain,  rotational  frequency,  temperature, 
pressure,  power,  and  A/D  conversion  techniques.  Lab  fee. 

MIM  1312  Statistics  4QH 

Examines  the  definition  of  a  statistic  and  reviews  the  distribu- 
tions and  approximations  of  random  variables.  Introduces 
hypothesis  testing,  including  tests  for  means,  variances,  and  pro- 
portion. Covers  nonparametric  methods,  analysis  of  variance,  and 
simple  linear  regression.  Prereq.  MIM  1300. 

MIM  1315  Principles  of  Computation  and  Programming  1  4  QH 

Reviews  algorithms,  computei's,  and  programming;  machine  lan- 
guage progrEunming  (instruction,  execution,  and  addressing  tech- 
niques); coding  and  representation  of  data;  program  debugging 
and  verification.  Surveys  machines,  devices,  and  languages. 
Prereq.  Higher-level  language. 

MIM  1320  Work  Design  4QH 

Covers  the  engineering  design  process,  principles  of  work  physi- 
ology, and  workplace  design  from  the  standpoint  of  employee 
safety  and  effectiveness.  Covers  work  measurement  techniques, 
including  direct  measurement  synthetic  standai'ds  and  work  sam- 
pUng.  Includes  a  project  in  which  principles  of  work  design  must 
be  applied. 

MIM  1325  Operations  Research  1  4  QH 

Covers  deterministic  models,  including  LP  and  duality;  trans- 
portation amd  aUocation;  sensitivity  and  post-optimality  analyses; 
and  network  analysis,  including  maximal  flow,  shortest  route,  and 
PERT.  Prereq.  MTH  1223. 
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MIM  1 354  Strength  of  Materials  4  QH 

Explores  the  concept  of  stress  and  strain,  state  of  stress  and 
strain  at  a  point,  and  stress-strain  relations  and  material  proper- 
ties. Investigates  moment  of  inertia  of  areas  and  stress  properties. 
Investigates  moment  of  inertia  of  areas,  stress  and  deformation  of 
simple  members  under  axial  and  torsional  loads,  and  stresses  in 
symmetrical  beam  bending.  Involves  lab  sessions  to  support  the 
lectures.  Non-ME  Students. 

MIM  1 355  Strength  of  Materials  1  5  QH 

Explores  the  concept  of  stress  and  strain,  state  of  stress  and  strain 
at  a  point,  and  stress-strain  relations  and  material  properties. 
Investigates  moment  of  inertia  of  areas,  stress  and  deformation  of 
simple  members  under  axial  and  torsional  loads,  and  stresses  in 
symmetrical  beam  bending.  Involves  lab  sessions  to  support  the 
lectures.  Prereq.  MIM  1250. 

MIM  1 356  Strength  of  Moterials  2  4  QH 

Covers  asymmetrical  bending,  analysis  of  determinate  and  inde- 
terminate beams  by  various  methods,  and  buckling  of  columns. 
Prereq.  MIM  1355. 

MIM  1360  Dynamics  4QH 

Development  of  problem-solving  ability  in  dynamics.  Examines 
kinematics  of  rigid  bodies,  including  rotating  reference  frames; 
kinetics  of  rigid  bodies  using  force,  moment,  mass  moment  of 
inertia,  and  acceleration.  Examines  kinetics  of  particles  and  rigid 
bodies  using  work  and  energy,  and  using  impulse  and  momentum. 
Prereq.  MIM  1250. 

MIM  1 364  Mechanics  for  Electrical  Engineers  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  study  of  the  mechanics  of  rigid  bodies,  instanta- 
neous equations  of  motion,  work,  and  energy;  and  impulse  and 
momentimi.  Prereq.  PHY  1222. 

MIM  1366  Dynamics  for  Civil  Engineers  4  QH 

Covers  kinematics,  translating  reference  frames,  mass  moments 
of  inertia,  plane  motion  of  rigid  bodies,  and  instantaneous  equa- 
tions of  motion.  Prereq.  CIV  1210. 

MIM  1368  Dynamics  2  4QH 

Continues  development  of  problem-solving  abiUty  in  dynanucs. 
Topics  include  kinematics  of  rigid  bodies  using  rotating  frames, 
kinetics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies  using  work  and  energy, 
introduction  of  Lagrange's  equations,  kinetics  of  particles  and 
rigid  bodies  using  impulse  and  momentum,  and  simple  gyroscopic 
motion.  Prereq.  MIM  1268. 

MIM  1370  Heat  Transfer  5QH 

Studies  the  theories  that  describe  conduction,  convection,  and 
thermal  radiation  heat  transfer  mechanisms.  Discusses  steady- 
state  and  transient  conduction  problems  in  rectangular,  cylindrical, 
and  spherical  coordinate  systems.  Studies  convective  heat  trans- 
fer mechanisms  and  introduces  various  correlations.  Presents  a 
description  of  thermal  radiation  heat  transfer  between  surfaces. 
Includes  various  lab  experiments.  Prei-eq.  ME  1280,  MIM  1375, 
and  MTH 1226. 

MIM  1374  Fluid  Mechanics  4QH 

Studies  fundamental  principles  in  fluid  mechanics.  Topics  include 
hydrostatics  (pressure  distribution,  forces  on  submerged  sur- 
faces, and  buoyancy),  Newton's  law  of  viscosity,  dimensional 
analysis,  integral  fonns  of  the  basic  laws  (conservation  of  mass, 
momentum,  and  energy),  pipe  flow  analysis,  and  differential 
formulation  of  basic  laws  with  Laminar  flow  analyses.  Non-ME 
Students. 


MIM  1375  Fluid  Mechanics  5QH 

Studies  fundamental  principles  in  fluid  mechanics.  Topics 
include  hydrostatics  (pressm'e  distribution,  forces  on  submerged 
surfaces,  and  buoyancy);  Newton's  law  of  viscosity;  dimensional 
analysis;  integral  forms  of  the  basic  laws  (conservation  of  mass, 
momentum,  and  energy);  pipe  flow  analysis;  and  differential  for- 
mulation of  basic  laws  with  Laminai-  flow  analyses.  Includes  labs 
and  a  computer  project.  Prereq.  MIM  1280  and  MTH  1225. 

MIM  1 380  Thermodynamics  2  5  QH 

Studies  of  vapor  power  systems  including  the  Rankine  cycle  and 
its  modifications  for  use  with  both  fossil  and  nuclear  fuels,  vapor 
refrigeration  systems,  and  all-gas  cycles,  including  the  Brayton 
cycle  and  its  modifications;  the  Otto  cycle;  the  Diesel  cycle;  and 
supercharging  and  turbocharging.  Introduces  the  concepts  of 
availability  and  irreversibility  and  thermodynamics  of  nonreacting 
mixtures  with  applications  to  air/water/vapor  mixtures  for  air- 
conditioning  systems  and  cooling  towers.  Discusses  the  elements 
of  optimum  power  plant  design.  Prereq.  MIM  1280. 

MIM  1400  Mechanical  Engineering  Computation  and  Interpretation  4  QH 

Studies  the  appUcation  of  software  tools  to  the  solution  of 
mechanical  engineering  problems.  Techniques  for  purposes 
of  understanding  software,  including  finite  element  and  finite 
difference  development,  wUl  be  treated  as  needed.  Software  for 
advanced  strength  analysis,  fluid  dynamics,  and  heat  transfer 
problems  will  be  included.  Special  emphasis  on  interpretation 
of  results  will  be  given  throughout  the  course. 

MIM  1 4 1 0  Digital  Simulation  Techniques  4  QH 

Covers  model  design  and  development,  validation,  and  experi- 
mentation for  discrete  event  simulation  models.  Topics  include 
problem  formulation,  data  collection  and  analysis,  random  vari- 
able generation,  and  statistical  analysis  of  output.  Utilizes  a  major 
simulation  language  such  as  GPSS,  SIMAN,  or  SIMSCRIPT. 
Prereq.  Higher-level  language  and  MIM  1312. 

MIM  1420  Management  Information  Systems  4  QH 

Examines  the  design  and  implementation  of  computer-based  infor- 
mation systems.  Topics  include  the  value  of  information,  tools  of 
system  analysis  and  design,  the  impact  of  computer-based  infonna- 
tion  systems  on  organizations  and  society,  rudimentary  computer 
architecture,  input  devices,  data  organization  and  storage,  system 
configuration,  communications,  and  output/display  devices. 

MIM  1422  Systems  4QH 

Examines  modeling,  analysis,  and  control  of  linear  feedback  systems 
through  consideration  of  the  following  topics:  differential  equations 
as  system  models,  transfer  functions  and  block  diagrams,  system 
components  and  the  method  of  analogies,  accm-acy,  and  stability. 
Frereq.  MTH  1230. 

MIM  1 425  Operations  Research  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  stochastic  models  in  operations  research  and 
their  analytical  development  and  solution.  Topics  include  queuing 
models,  deterministic  and  stochastic  inventory  models,  Markov 
chains,  and  sequencing.  Presents  dynamic  programming  and 
recursive  functional  expressions.  Prereq.  MIM  1312. 

MIM  1430  Manufacturing  Systems  and  Techniques  5  QH 

Focuses  on  manufacturing  and  design  and  their  impact  on  each 
other.  Covers  the  basics  of  manufacturing  systems  and  tech- 
niques. Examines  manufacturing  and  design;  manufacturing  engi- 
neering, planning,  and  control;  and  automation  in  manufacturing. 
Topics  include  manufacturing  systems,  manufactm-ing  processes, 
rapid  prototyping,  design  for  assembly,  design  for  manufactura- 
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bility,  concurrent  engineering,  CAD/CAM  systems,  bUl  of  materi- 
als, group  technology,  mechanical  tolerancing,  quality  control, 
just-in-time  philosophy,  NC  pait  programming,  programmable 
logic  conti-ollers,  flexible  manufacturing  systems,  and  CIM.  Use  of 
a  manufacturing  lab  and  related  experiments  are  required  for  stu- 
dents to  gain  hands-on  experience. 

MIM  1440  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Materials  4  QH 

Studies  the  physical  basis  for  the  mechanical  behavior  of  solid 
materials,  including  elasticity,  plasticity,  viscoelasticity,  and  frac- 
ture. Discusses  structursJ  alloys  and  polymers.  Prereq.  MIM  1240. 

MIM  1445  Materials  Processing  4  QH 

Surveys  the  essential  features  and  materials  limitation  of  various 
methods  for  processing  materials.  Topics  include  heat  treatment 
(ferrous  and  nonferrous  alloys),  casting,  forming,  joining,  and 
machining.  Prereq.  MIM  1240. 

MIM  1450  Mechanical  Design  5  OH 

Covers  applications  to  the  design  process  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  and  mechanical  behavior  of 
materials.  Discusses  basic  considerations  in  design  and  its  open- 
ended  nature.  Reviews  fundaimentals  of  stress  and  deflection 
analysis;  theories  of  failure;  design  for  fatigue  strength;  product 
liability;  numerical  methods  in  design,  modeling,  and  simulation; 
and  optimization  of  mechanical  systems.  Prereq.  MIM  1356. 

MIM  1 455  Mechanical  Vibrations  5  QH 

Studies  free  and  forced  vibrations  of  undamped  and  damped  one- 
degree-of-freedom  systems.  Includes  rotational  unbalance,  support 
motion,  vibration  isolation,  vibration  measuring  equipment,  nonvis- 
cous  damping,  general  periodic  excitation,  and  nonperiodic  excita- 
tion using  numerical  methods.  Examines  free  and  forced  vibration 
of  multi-degree-of-freedom  systems,  the  vibration  absorber,  coordi- 
nate coupling,  and  normal  modes  of  vibration.  Prereq.  MIM  1360. 

MIM  1475  Thermal  Design  5QH 

Focuses  on  developing  the  ability  of  the  students  to  synthesize 
their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  concepts  of  thermo- 
dynamics, fluid  mechanics,  and  heat  transfer  to  meet  the  spec- 
ifications of  various  thermal  design  objectives  through  the  assign- 
ment of  open-ended  problems.  Reviews  fundamentals  of  heat 
transfer  and  fluid  mechanics,  numerical  methods  in  heat  transfer, 
heat  transfer  analysis  of  heat  exchangers,  heat  exchanger  pressure 
drop  analysis,  modeling,  system  simulation,  £ind  topics  in  opti- 
mization. One  or  more  design  projects  are  assigned.  Utilizes  vari- 
ous software  on  mainframe  and  microcomputers  throughout  the 
course  and  in  the  projects.  Prereq.  MIM  1370. 

MIM  1 480  Thermodynamics  3  5  QH 

Continues  the  thermofluids  sequence.  Topics  include  thermo- 
dynamic relations  using  generalized  charts,  reacting  gas  mixtures 
and  combustion,  and  chemical  eqmlibrium.  Introduces  one- 
dimensional  compressible  flow,  including  isentropic  flow  with 
area  change,  and  normal  shock  waves.  Includes  a  lab.  Prereq. 
MIM  1380. 

MIM  1501  Design  Project  1  5QH 

Applies  the  engineering  sciences  to  the  design  of  a  system, 
component,  or  process.  Students  will  choose  the  particular 
design  project  with  the  approval  of  appropriate  faculty.  Design 
tesims  will  be  organized.  Each  project  will  include  the  use  of 
open-ended  problems,  development  and  use  of  design  methodology, 
formulation  of  design  problem  statements  and  specifications, 
consideration  of  alternative  solutions,  feasibility  considerations. 


and  detailed  system  descriptions.  It  should  include  realistic 
constraints  (such  as  economic  factors,  safety,  rehabUity,  mainte- 
nance, aesthetics,  ethics,  and  social  impact).  Prereq.  MIM  1450 
and  MIM  1475. 

MIM  1502  Design  Project  2  5  QH 

Continues  the  project  staited  in  MIM  1501.  Students  remsiin  in  the 
same  group  and  under  the  direction  of  the  same  faculty  advisers 
as  in  MIM  1501.  These  guidelines  may  be  waived  in  exceptional 
cases  with  the  department  chair's  approval.  Prereq.  MIM  1501. 

MIM  1 505  Independent  Study  in  Industrial  Engineering  4  QH 

Allows  independent  study  on  advanced  IE  topics  for  students  usu- 
ally in  the  senior  year  and  with  high  scholastic  standing.  Projects 
may  be  of  an  applied  or  theoretical  nature.  A  formal  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  student's  project  supervisor  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

MIM  1506  Special  Topics  4QH 

When  offered,  topics  wUI  vary  depending  on  the  interests  of  a 
group  of  students  and/or  of  the  department.  Prereq.  Peimission 
of  the  department. 

MIM  1 507  Mechanical  Engineering  Project  1  4  QH 

Involves  a  project  of  an  analytical  or  experimental  nature.  Each 
student  must,  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  quaiter, 
obtain  written  approval  for  a  proposed  project  from  the  depart- 
ment chair  and  a  department  faculty  member  under  whom  the  stu- 
dent win  work.  A  formal  report  must  be  submitted  to  the  faculty 
supervisor  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prereq.  Senior  standing. 


MIM  1 508  Mechanical  Engineering  Project  2 

Continues  MIM  1507.  Prei-eq.  MIM  1507. 


4QH 


MIM  1510  Production  and  Inventory  Control  4  QH 

Explores  design  of  basic  inventory  models  and  inventory  manage- 
ment systems,  single-stage  and  multistage  systems  and  their 
dynamics,  production  control  and  aggregate  planning,  and  mathe- 
matical and  heuristic  approaches  to  aggregate  scheduling.  Topics 
include  cost  structure  and  decision-oriented  analyses  and  consid- 
eration of  job  shop  scheduling  and  dispatching  problems.  Prereq. 
MIM  1312  and  MIM  1325. 

MIM  1512  Facilities  Design  4QH 

Examines  the  use  of  descriptive  and  optimizing  models  (for 
example,  simulation,  queuing  theory,  and  linear  programming) 
to  design  facilities  and  associated  materiaJs-handling  systems. 
AppUes  computer-assisted  layout  analysis  techniques  to  problems 
of  real-world  scope.  Prereq.  MIM  1325. 

MIM  1 5 1 4  Material  Handling  System  Design  4  QH 

Discusses  the  design  and  analysis  of  large  materieil-handling 
systems.  Topics  include  computer  control  of  handling  systems, 
integration  with  production  and  inspection,  automated 
storage/retrieval  systems,  automatic  identification  systems,  and 
system  acquisitions.  Prereq.  MIM  1325. 

MIM  1 5 1 6  Quality  Assurance  4  QH 

Covers  basic  principles  to  state-of-the-art  concepts  and  application 
of  statistical  process  control  and  design.  Applies  principles  to  a 
variety  of  products.  Topics  include  measuring  and  controlling  prod- 
uct quality,  Shewhart  control  charts,  quality  cost,  pareto  analysis, 
discrete  and  variable  sampling,  and  military  standards  in  quality 
control.  Prereq.  MIM  1312. 
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MIM  1518  Expert  Systems  4QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  theory,  topics,  and  applications  of 
expert  systems  in  engineering.  Topics  include  knowledge  repre- 
sentations formats  (production  rules,  frames,  networks,  and  logic 
systems),  heuristics  in  engineering  (deterministic  and  nondeter- 
ministic),  fuzzy  logic,  certainty  factors,  cognition,  memory,  deci- 
sion strategies,  design  of  expert  systems,  shells,  machine  learning 
techniques,  current  research  goals,  and  applications  in  engineering. 
Each  student  must  complete  a  design  project  in  expert  systems 
development  and/or  application.  Prereq.  GE  1100,  MIM  1212, 
MIM  1315,  or  permissioji  of  insU-uctor. 

MIM  1 520  Human  Considerations  in  Engineering  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  human  factors  with  emphasis  on  the  physiological  and 
anthi-opometric  bases  of  equipment  and  workplace  design.  Topics 
include  an  overview  of  the  iield  of  human  factors;  work,  fatigue, 
and  endurance;  thermal  regulation  and  heat  stress;  biomechanics; 
effects  of  aging  on  work  capacity;  and  body  response  to  vibration. 

MIM  1522  Human-Machine  Systems  4QH 

Emphasizes  human  sensory/motor  performance,  information- 
processing  capabilities,  learning,  and  skilled-task  performance. 
Topics  include  an  introduction  to  the  experiment  as  a  source  of 
knowledge  of  human  performance  characteristics;  vision,  visual 
performance,  and  principles  of  display  design;  audition,  noise, 
hearing  damage,  and  auditory  signals;  information  processing; 
signal  detection;  aging  effects;  and  system  development. 

MIM  1528  Design  Project  4  QH 

ExEimines  analysis  and  design  of  major  industrial  engineering 
systems.  Students  are  expected  to  undertake  up  to  five  projects 
drawTi  from  line  balancing,  job  shop  scheduling,  stochastic 
network  analysis,  reliability  in  design,  complex  queuing  system 
design,  sequencing,  or  other  areas  of  student  and  faculty  interest. 
Prereq.  Senior  standing. 

MIM  1 530  Manufacturing  Automation  4  QH 

Familiarizes  students  with  the  process  of  manufacturing  and 
potential  for  automation.  Studies  designing  for  automation  includ- 
ing required  hardware  and  software.  Involves  hands-on  experience 
with  robotics  programming  and  implementation,  programmable 
control  programming,  and  CNC  machine  programming  using  APT 
and  G  code.  Prereq.  MIM  1315  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MIM  1 540  Engineering  Materials  4  QH 

Discusses  the  utilization  of  materials  science  in  the  application 
and  selection  of  materials.  Topics  include  reactions  with  environ- 
ment, such  as  oxidation  and  corrosion;  materials  selection  crite- 
ria; and  materials  engineering  case  studies  dealing  with  materials 
selection  and  failure  analysis.  Prereq.  MIM  1240. 

MIM  1 550  Advanced  Strength  and  Applied  Elasticity  4  QH 

Covers  analysis  of  curved  beams,  rings,  and  thick-walled  pressure 
vessels;  introduction  to  plane  elasticity  problems  using  rectangular 
and  polar  coordinate  systems;  and  concepts  of  stress  and  strength. 
Prereq.  MIM  1356. 

MIM  1 555  System  Analysis  and  Control  4  QH 

Explores  the  theoretical  background  necessary  to  analyze  and 
design  simple  linear  control  systems.  Focuses  on  system  modeling, 
linear  approximations  and  their  limitations,  transfer  functions, 
and  block  diagrams;  transient  and  frequency  response;  and  stabil- 
ity. Discusses  frequency  domain  and  root  locus  techniques. 
Prereq.  MIM  1360. 


MIM  1 560  Computer-Aided  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  the  concepts  of  computational  and  numerical  geometry 
for  design.  Includes  the  implementation  of  computer  graphics  in 
design  and  use  of  computer-aided  design  packages.  Covers  princi- 
ples of  numerical  control  techniques  of  design  and  manufacture. 
Requires  a  design  project.  P)-ereq.  GE  1103  and  MIM  1356. 

MIM  1561  Advanced  Computer-Aided  Design  4  QH 

Covers  advanced  appUcations  of  interactive  graphics  concepts  to 
different  engineering  tasks,  including  animation;  solid  modeling; 
numerical  control;  mass  properties;  finite  element  modeling  and 
analysis;  and  other  traditional  engineering  analysis.  Presents 
advanced  concepts  and  features  of  interactive  graphics  and  analy- 
sis programming  languages.  Includes  FORTRAN  interface  and 
CAD/CAM  packages  to  give  students  hands-on  experience  in  lab 
settings.  Requires  a  design  project.  Prereq.  MIM  1560. 

MIM  1570  Internal  Combustion  Engines  4  QH 

Presents  the  concepts  and  theories  of  operation  of  internal 
combustion  engines  based  upon  the  fundamental  engineering 
sciences  of  thermodynamics,  gas  dynamics,  heat  transfer,  and 
mechanics.  Discusses  the  design  and  operating  characteristics  of 
conventional  spark-ignition,  compression-ignition,  Wankel,  and 
stratified  charge  spark-ignition  engines.  Includes  performance 
analysis  using  computer  programs  and  Newhall-Starkman  charts. 
Prereq.  MIM  1480. 

MIM  1575  Fluid  Mechanics  2  4QH 

Covers  velocity  potential  and  stream  functions;  circulation  and 
Kelvin's  theorem;  two-dimensional,  steady  irrotational  incom- 
pressible flow;  and  the  Karman-Pohlhausen  method  applied  to 
two-dimensional  boundary  layers.  Prereq.  MIM  1375. 

MIM  1576  Gas  Dynamics  4QH 

Focuses  on  appUcation  of  the  principles  of  fluid  mechanics 
to  compressible  flows.  Discusses  wave  propagation  and  the 
concepts  of  sound  speed  and  Mach  number.  Emphasizes  one- 
dimensional  steady  flows,  including  the  effects  of  area  change, 
friction,  and  heat  transfer.  Considers  normal  shock  waves  and 
the  possibility  of  choking.  Prereq.  MIM  1375. 

MIM  1 750  Engineering  Mechanics  (Honors)  5  QH 

Examines  vector  representation  of  force  and  moment,  equivalent 
force  systems,  centroids  and  centers  of  gravity,  and  distributed 
forces.  Examines  free  body  diagrams  and  equations  of  equilib- 
rium, applications  to  trusses,  pin  connected  frames,  and  beams 
elementary  concepts  of  friction.  Examines  fundamentals  of 
dynamics,  kinematics  of  particles,  and  kinetics  of  particles  using 
force,  mass,  and  acceleration.  Prereq.  MIM  1250. 

MIM  1 755  Strength  of  Materials  1  (Honors)  5  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  MIM  1355.  The  honors  section  meets  sepa- 
rately for  lab  and  other  activities  related  to  the  theory  and  appli- 
cations of  strength  of  materials.  Prereq.  MIM  1250. 

MIM  1 770  Heat  Transfer  (Honors)  5  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  MIM  1370.  The  honors  section  meets  sepa- 
rately for  lab  and  other  activities  related  to  the  theory  and  appli- 
cations of  heat  transfer.  Prereq.  MIM  1280,  MIM  1375,  and 
MTH  1226. 

MIM  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

To  be  added  to  any  4  QH  course  in  the  department  when 
approved  by  the  Honors  Committee  of  the  College  of  Engineeiing. 
Once  approved,  the  adjunct  information  is  forwarded  to  the  honors 
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office  for  dissemination  to  the  honors  membership.  Students  may 
em-oil  in  MIM  1777  an  unlimited  number  of  times,  as  it  can  be  an 
adjunct  to  any  mechanical  engineering  course. 

MIM  1780  Thermodynamics  1  (Honors)  S  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  MIM  1280.  Tlie  honors  section  wiU  meet  as  a 
separate  recitation  section  for  additional  lectures  and  other  activ- 
ities related  to  the  theory  and  applications  of  thermodynamics. 
Prereq.  MTH 1223  taken  concurrently. 

MIM  1 796  Undergraduate  Honors  Thesis  1  4  QH 

Involves  an  analytical  or  experimental  project.  Before  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  the  quarter,  each  student  must  obtain  vifritten 


approval  for  a  proposed  project  from  a  department  faculty  mem- 
ber under  whom  the  student  will  work  and  from  the  College  of 
Engineering's  Honors  Committee.  A  formal  report  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  faculty  supemsor  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prereq. 
Junior  or  senior  standing  in  the  honors  program. 


MIM  1797  Undergraduate  Honors  Thesis  2 

Continues  MIM  1796.  Prereq.  MIM  1796. 
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CT  1 1 50  Computer  Organization  4  QH 

Presents  basic  computer  architecture.  Topics  include  number 
systems'  operation  and  conversion,  logic  circuits,  registers,  data 
busses,  ROM/RAM,  microcomputer  structure  and  operation, 
microprocessor  internal  components,  microprocesser  program- 
ming, and  input/output  processing. 

CT  131 1  Programming  with  C++  Language  4  QH 

Presents  C++,  wiiich  is  used  to  introduce  students  to  Object- 
Oriented  Programming  (OOP).  Covers  functions,  arrays,  pointers, 
classes  and  abstraction,  operating  overloading,  inheritance,  virtual 
functions,  polymoiphism,  and  templates.  A  project  is  required. 
Prereq.  GET  1100. 

a  1330  Data  Structures  4QH 

Introduces  methods  of  representing  and  manipulating  data  in 
computer  memory.  Topics  include  stacks,  queues,  Usts,  trees, 
heaps,  sets,  graphs,  searching,  and  sorting.  Prereq.  CT  1311. 

CT  1335  Numerical  Methods  4QH 

Presents  computer  methods  for  solving  mathematical  problems, 
hivolves  writing  and  running  appUcation  programs  using  the 
University's  computer  facilities.  Covers  deterministic  versus  sto- 
chastic methods,  random  number  generators,  iterative  versus 
noniterative  solutions,  maxima  and  minima  in  two  and  three  vari- 
ables, curve  fitting  in  two  and  three  variables,  integrals,  trape- 
zoidal and  Simpson's  rules,  slopes,  difference  equations  in  two 
and  three  variables,  vector  and  matrix  algebra,  simultaneous  lin- 
ear equations,  nonlinear  equations,  permutations,  and  combina- 
tions. Prereq.  CT  1311  and  MTH  1195. 

CT  1340  Software  Engineering  Design  4  QH 

Offers  structured  methods  for  developing  complex  computer 
software.  Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  structured 
specifications,  structured  designs,  and  computer  programs  for 
complex  problems  and  to  test  those  programs  using  the  University's 
computers.  Topics  include  partitioning,  hierarchical  organization, 
data  flow  diagrams,  data  dictionaries,  structured  EngUsh,  deci- 
sion trees,  decision  tables,  structured  charts,  team  design,  struc- 
tured programs,  and  maintainability.  Prereq.  CT  1330. 

CT  1 345  Assembly  Language  4  QH 

Teaches  typical  microprocessor  assembly  language.  Involves 
WTiting  and  running  programs  on  a  68000  microprocessor-based 
system.  Covers  CPU  architecture,  instruction  sets,  addressing 
modes,  binary  operation,  code  conversion,  subroutines,  macros, 
and  input/output.  Prereq.  CT  1311  and  CT  1150. 

CT  1346  Assembly  Language  Lab  1  QH 

Teaches  how  to  program  in  68000  assembly  language  and  pre- 
sents arithmetics  operations,  logic  operations,  and  use  of 
input/output  functions  available  in  the  68000  as  part  of  a  line  edi- 
tor experiment;  control  of  a  single-digit  hexadecimal  display  out- 
put; use  of  hardware  and  software  timers  to  generate  a  digital 
clock  display;  and  other  experiments  that  are  consistent  with  the 
ones  described  above.  Prereq.  CT  1311. 


a  1348  LISP  4QH 

Introduces  an  interactive  language  in  which  the  LISP  interpreter 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  read-evaluate-print  loop.  Discusses 
LISP'S  various  levels  of  implementation  in  detail.  Explores  LISP 
as  an  excellent  medium  for  implementing  standard  techniques  in 
data-structure  manipulation,  techniques  for  recursion,  complex 
data  structures,  storage  management,  and  symbol-table  manipula- 
tion. Prereg,  CT1330. 

CT  1 351  Advanced  Computer  Organization  4  QH 

Examines  the  functional  characteristics  of  complex  and  special- 
purpose  computer  systems,  the  functions  of  a  general-purpose 
multiuser,  and  a  multiprocessing  operating  system.  Advanced 
topics  include  virtual  memory  and  virtual  machine  architectures, 
distributed  and  multiprocessor  systems,  array  processors,  and 
system  performance  analysis.  Prereq.  CT  1356  and  CT  1375. 

CT  1355  Microprocessor  Peripheral  Hardware  4  QH 

Covers  the  elements  of  microprocessor  peripheral  hardware  and 
its  interfacing.  Involves  designing  and  analyzing  microprocessor 
systems,  including  detailed  schematics,  timing  diagrams,  and 
technical  documentation.  Topics  include  serial  input'output 
devices,  DMA  and  interrupt  control  devices,  standard  busses,  bus 
arbitration  techniques,  and  bus  support  VLSI.  Prereq.  CT  1374. 

G  1356  Complex  Peripheral  Hardware  4  QH 

Studies  the  interfacing  and  implementation  of  complex  peripheral 
systems.  Topics  include  disk  and  tape  interfaces,  graphic  display 
devices,  commimication  interfaces  and  subsystems,  and 
input/output  processors.  Prereq.  CT  1355. 

CT  1 360  Industry  Software  4  QH 

Surveys  current  commercial  software  packages  and  methods. 
Involves  the  exercise  of  conrunercial  packages  implemented  on 
the  University's  computer  facilities  where  applicable.  Topics 
include  specific  current  packages  and  methods  drawn  from  the 
categories  of  database  management,  scientific  and  statistical 
analysis,  security  and  privacy,  software  assurance,  and  documen- 
tation. Prereg.  CT1381. 

CT  1 363  Concurrent  Programming  4  QH 

Examines  the  principles  of  concurrent  programming.  Involves 
writing  and  running  programs  to  demonstrate  aspects  of  concur- 
rent progrEimming  techniques  and  issues.  Explores  con-ectness  of 
concurrent  programs,  material  exclusion,  the  timing  of  Dekker's 
algorithms,  the  producer-consumer  problem,  monitors,  sema- 
phores, "Ada  Rendezvous,"  critical  regions,  and  conditional  vari- 
ables. Prereq.  CT  1330  and  CT  1340. 

CT  1 365  Industry  Hardware  4  QH 

Discusses  the  latest  industrial  developments  and  trends  in  com- 
puter hardware.  Conducted  as  a  seminar.  Prereq.  CT  1356. 

CT  1 368  Semiconductor  Logic  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  bipolar  and  MOS  transistors  in  saturated  and  cutoff 
conditions.  Examines  implementing  these  concepts  to  fonu  basic 
logic  circuits  and  standard  logic  families,  and  to  convert  logical 
expressions  into  hardware  configuration  representations.  Topics 
include  Ebers-MoU  modeUng,  PMOS,  NMOS,  CMOS,  bipolar-  chai-- 
acteristics,  and  standard  logic  famiUes.  Prei-eq.  EET 1152. 
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CT  1369  Computer  Logic  4  QH 

Introduces  the  hardwaie  building  blocl<s  of  digital  computers. 
Teaches  students  to  specify  configurations  of  gates  and  memory 
components  to  actiieve  combinational  and  sequential  composite 
logical  functions,  and  peifonn  finite  state  machine  design  and 
analysis.  Topics  include  gates,  flip-flops,  registers,  decoders, 
ALUs,  memory  anays,  and  synchronous  and  asynchronous  state 
macMnes,  Prereq.  CT  1368. 

CT  1 370  Computer  laboratory  I  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  to  investigate  and  test  the  behavior  of  basic  dig- 
ital gates  and  to  design  and  implement  simple  logic  circuits  using 
Boolean  theorems.  Topics  include  voltage,  current  resistance,  logic 
gates,  logic  functions,  gate  outputs,  fan-in,  fan-out,  square-wave 
generation,  and  operationail  amplifiers.  Prereq.  EET 1311. 

CT  1 37t  Computer  Laboratory  2  2  QH 

Provides  experiments  to  design  and  implement  building  blocks  of 
a  computer  system.  Topics  include  coimters,  shift  registers,  arith- 
metic and  logic  units,  control  units,  computer  memory,  and  A/D 
and  D/A  converters.  Prereq.  CT  1369  and  CT  1374. 

CT  1 372  Computer  Laboratory  3  2  QH 

Offers  exTJeriments  that  reinforce  the  concepts  of  microprocessor 
interfacing  learned  dming  classroom  lectures.  Topics  include 
input^output  ports,  displays,  interrupts,  generating  time  intervals, 
interfacing  mechanical  switches,  asynchronous  communication, 
and  memory  systems.  Prereq.  CT  1345  and  CT  1374. 

CT  1 374  Introduction  to  CPU  Hardware  4  QH 

Introduces  the  circuits  £ind  operation  of  a  microcomputer. 
Studies  the  microprocessor  and  its  basic  support  components 
and  circuits,  including  detailed  timing  and  functional  analysis  of 
their  interactions.  Topics  include  central  processing  unit,  memory, 
addi-essing,  clocking,  bust  concepts,  interrupts,  coprocessors, 
input/output,  and  instruction  timing.  Prereq.  CT  1345  and 
CT  1368. 

CT  1375  CPU  Architecture  4QH 

Presents  high  performance  microprocessor  architecture  and 
hardware  interfacing  techniques.  Analyzes  current  commercial 
processors  and  their  support  components.  Topics  include  internal 
CPU  architecture,  memory  management,  instruction  prefetch, 
privilege  states,  bus  cycles,  control  lines,  inputyoutput,  interrupts, 
exceptions,  and  pipelining.  Prereq.  CT  1374. 

CT  1377  VLSI  Design  4QH 

Introduces  Very  Large  Scale  Integration  (VLSI)  integrated  circuits 
(ICs),  the  key  components  of  all  modem  computers.  Examines 
MOS  devices,  circuits,  design  methods,  and  fabrication  tech- 
niques used  in  producing  custom  VLSI  ICs.  Topics  include  MOS 
transistor  chai'acteristics;  basic  gate  circuits;  scaling;  layout  tools, 
both  manual  and  automated;  wafer-fabrication  techniques;  stan- 
dai-ds;  testing;  and  costs.  Prereq.  CT  1369. 

CT  1 380  Data  Communication  Methods  4  QH 

Discusses  the  ISO  Open  Systems  Intercormect  model  for  com- 
mumcation  systems,  including  the  functional  and  operational 
aspects  of  data  communication  devices  and  softwai"e.  Uses  a 
black  box  approach.  Topics  include  modems,  control  units,  multi- 
plexers, concentrators,  front-end  processors,  and  error  checking. 
Prereq.  CT  1375. 


a  1381  Operating  Systems  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  principles  and  organization  of  operating 
system  implementation.  Topics  include  processor  management, 
process  multiplexing  and  synchronization,  schediJes,  atomic  oper- 
ations and  mutual  exclusion,  sequential  and  concun-ent  program- 
ming, memory,  and  device  and  data  management.  Prereq.  CT  1330. 

CT  1383  Databases  4QH 

Examines  database  organization  structure  and  management. 
Involves  vmting  and  running  programs  exemplifying  techniques 
developed  in  class,  using  the  University's  computer  faciUties. 
Topics  include  access  methods,  attributes,  indices,  keys,  querying, 
searching  and  matching,  file  sets,  inverted  file  sets,  normal  forms, 
and  random  access.  Prereq.  CT  1330. 

CT  1 387  Bit-Slice  Microcomputers  4  QH 

Demonstrates  the  basic  design  ground  rules  common  to  the  bit- 
slice  CPU  style  of  hardware  design.  Prereq.  CT  1355. 

CT  1389  Single-Chip  Microprocessors  4  QH 

Explains  the  hardware  limitations  of  a  single-chip  system.  When 
small  8-bit  intelligent  devices  are  revsdred  in  high  volume,  the 
single-chip  microprocessor  in  the  form  of  the  3870,  8084  Z8,  and 
others  comes  into  play.  Prereq.  CT  1374. 

CT  1 390  Special  Problems  in  Computer  Technology  4  QH 

Students  perform  theoretical  or  experimental  work  under  individ- 
ual faculty  supervision.  Prereq.  Permission  of  department  chair. 

CT  1 391  Topics  in  Computer  Technology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  advanced  topics  in  Computer  Technology  to  be  selected 
by  the  instructor.  Prei-eq.  Permission  of  the  instmctor. 

CT  1 393  UNIX  Operating  System  4  QH 

Surveys  advanced  topics  related  to  UNIX  and  its  filing  system. 
Studies  the  advance  features  in  the  editor  and  system  utiUties  as 
well  as  the  general  theory  of  an  operating  system  with  emphasis 
on  the  relationship  between  the  kemal,  filing  system,  and  standard 
libraries.  Discusses  low  level  I/O,  forks,  pipes,  and  signaling  and 
Introduces  the  use  of  nroff,  sed,  lint,  cc,  lex,  and  yacc.  Prereq. 
CT  1330. 

CT  1 394  Object-Oriented  Programming  4  QH 

Examines  the  methodologies  currently  used  in  object-oriented 
programming  languages,  drawing  on  case  studies  of  Small  Talk, 
Flavors,  CLOS,  and  C++.  Other  topics  include  G-Base,  an  object- 
oriented  database  system,  and  the  concepts  of  abstraction,  poly- 
morphism, class  inheritance,  locks,  and  generic  dispatch.  Prei-eq. 
CT  1330. 

CT  1 395  Computer  Security  4  QH 

Focuses  on  issues  related  to  security  in  computing,  including 
the  history  of  security,  encryption  techniques  and  applications, 
secure  communications,  and  software  protection.  Covers  software 
verification  and  validation,  secmity  design  in  hardware,  and 
products  currently  available  for  recurring  systems  and  data. 
Discusses  privacy  as  well  as  reliability.  Prereq.  CT  1380. 

CT  1 396  PROLOG:  An  Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelligence  4  QH 

Introduces  fundamental  artificial  intelligence  (AI)  terms  and  tech- 
ruques  using  PROLOG  as  a  programnung  language.  Topics  include 
knowledge  representation,  search,  parsing,  logic,  and  inference 
techniques.  Uses  student  projects  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
course.  Prereq.  CT  1330. 
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CT  1 397  Advanced  UNIX  Programming  4  QH 

Studies  the  design  and  development  of  C  application  programs 
that  interface  with  the  UNIX  operating  system  kernel.  Enables  C 
programmers  to  interact  with  the  UNIX  operating  system  thi'ough 
system  calls  and  Ubrary  routines.  Topics  include  system  program- 
ming tools,  fundamental  concepts,  file  creation  and  access,  signal 
and  signals  handling,  multitasking,  file  and  terminal  I/O,  process 
creation  and  programming  execution,  and  forms  of  interprocess 
communication  and  synchronization  (pipes,  message  queues, 
semaphores,  and  shared  memory).  Students  use  the  University's 
computer  facilities  to  prepare  course  assignments.  Prereq. 
CT  1393. 

a  1 480  Local  Area  Networks  1  4  QH 

Introduces  local  area  network  (LAN)  concepts,  architectures, 
application,  protocols,  and  components.  Focuses  on  first  three 
layers  of  the  ISO  reference  model:  physical,  data  Une,  and  network 
layers.  Examines  Ethernet,  SNA,  Token  Bus,  Token  Ring,  and 
other  IEEE  standards.  Prereq.  CT  1380.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  CT  1379. 

a  1481  Local  Area  Networks  2  4  QH 

Examines  the  upper  four  layers  of  the  ISO  reference  model;  trans- 
port, session,  presentation  and  application  layers.  Topics  include 
TCP/IP,  DECNET,  NETBIOS,  FTP,  TELNET,  and  E-MAIL.  Pre^-eq. 
CT  4480  or  CT  1480. 

CT  1492  Independent  Study  In  Computer  Technology  4  QH 

Independent  study  of  advanced  computer  technology  projects  for 
students  usually  in  the  upper  junior  or  senior  year  having  high 
scholastic  standing.  Projects  may  be  of  an  appUed  or  theoretical 
nature  resulting  in  a  formal  report  submitted  to  the  project  super- 
visor at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prereq.  Permission  of  advisor 
and  project  supervisor. 
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EET  1151  Circuit  Analysis  1  4QH 

Examines  Ohm's  law,  Kirchhoff  s  current  and  voltage  laws,  equiv- 
alent resistances,  independent  and  dependent  sources,  mesh  and 
nodal  analysis,  and  power  relations,  all  concentrating  on  direct 
current  circuits,  Other  topics  include  Thevenin  and  Norton  theo- 
rems, the  operational  amplifier,  and  energy  storage  elements  such 
as  capacitors  and  inductors.  Prereq.  MTH 1193  or  PHY  1193. 

EET11S2CircuitAnolysis2  4QH 

Studies  time  domain  (transient)  analysis  of  R,  L,  and  C  elements; 
energy  storage  in  L  and  C  circuits;  and  responses  in  source-free 
RL  and  RC  circuits.  Includes  apphcation  of  the  unit  step  function 
and  response  of  RLC  circuits.  Introduces  frequency  domain  meth- 
ods to  solve  sinusoidal  steady-state  circuits  using  complex  ft:e- 
quency  concepts  and  phasor  algebra.  Prereq.  EET  1151. 

EET  1 3 1 0  Electrical  Measurements  4  QH 

Covers  standards  of  measurements,  dimensional  analysis,  errors 
and  measurement  of  dispersed  data,  discrete  and  continuous 
variables,  binomial  distribution,  and  normal  distribution.  Topics 
include  guaranteed  error,  methods  of  resistance  measurements, 
digital  voltmeters  and  analog-to-digital  conversion,  voltage  refer- 
ences, and  potentiometers  and  AC  bridges.  Prereq.  EET  1353. 


EET  1311  Digital  Electronics  1  4QH 

Introduces  elements  of  digital  electronics,  starting  with  the  binary 
number  system  and  proceeding  to  Boolean  algebra  and  DeMorgan's 
theorems.  Discusses  combinatorial  logic  in  detail  and  the  basic  cir- 
cuitry to  realize  AND,  OR,  and  NOT  devices.  Gives  an  introduction 
to  sequential  logic  and  the  bistable  de\'ices  required  to  realize  it. 
Proceeds  to  the  basic  sequential  circuits  such  as  counters  and  sliift 
registers.  Includes  the  analysis  and  design  of  both  combinatorial 
and  sequential  circuits.  P-ereq.  EET  1152. 

EET  1312  Analog  Electronics  1  4QH 

Reviews  the  theory  of  linear  circuits  and  extends  it  to  simple  non- 
linear circuits  of  both  the  two-terminal  variety  and  the  tliree-termi- 
nal  variety.  Considers  the  solid-state  theoiy  of  the  PN  diode  as  an 
example  of  the  two-terminal  non-lineai"  device,  and  the  NPN,  PNP, 
and  field-effect  devices  as  examples  of  the  three  terminal  non- 
linear elements.  Includes  light-sensitive  and  heat-sensitive  soUd- 
state  devices.  Considers  the  problem  of  selecting  an  operating  point 
for  a  non-linear  device,  and  the  corresponding  practical  methods 
of  providing  the  required  biases.  Introduces  the  small-signal  linear 
model  for  the  non-linear  device  in  the  vicinity  of  the  operating 
point.  Prm-eq.  EET  1152,  PHY  1193. 

EET  1313  Analog  Electronics  2  4QH 

Reviews  small-signal  models  for  three-terminal  devices  and  dis- 
cusses frequency  response  of  such  models,  including  the  Bode 
asymptotic  approximation  to  frequency  response.  Also  reviews 
Mason's  signal  flow  graph  concepts  for  detemiining  transfer  func- 
tions. Examines  operational  amplifiers  including  their  ideal 
behavior  and  the  Umitations  introduced  by  finite  input  and  output 
impedances,  finite  gain,  a:"id  finite  bandwidth.  Explores  feedback 
and  stabOity  problems  that  can  occm-  when  using  operational 
amplifiers.  Studies  apphcations  of  feedback  to  oscillators  and 
active  filters.  Prereq.  EET  1312. 

EET  1314  Digital  Electronics  2  4QH 

Reviews  the  basic  concept  of  Boolean  algebra,  combinatorial 
logic,  and  binary  aiithmetic,  and  extends  them  to  the  design  of 
coding  systems  such  as  binary,  binary-coded  decimal.  Gray  code, 
seven-segment  displays,  and  multiplexers.  Introduces  flip-flops 
and  sequential  logic  circuits  such  as  ripple  counters,  synchronous 
counters,  ring  counters  and  Johnson  counters,  shift  registers, 
solid-state  memory  devices,  and  the  555  timer.  Emphasizes  design 
of  digital  systems  using  the  available  microelectroivic  gates,  pri- 
marily in  the  TTL  series.  Prereq.  EET  1313. 

EET  1315  Digital  Electronics  3  4QH 

Examines  the  physical  devices  that  are  used  to  realize  digital 
circuits,  as  a  complement  to  the  previous  treatment  of  idealized 
mathematical  models.  Introduces  the  concepts  of  rise-time,  fall- 
time,  set-up  time,  hold  time,  delay  time,  and  tiie  maximum  fre- 
quency of  a  clock.  Discusses  the  presently  available  logic  families 
such  as  TTL,  CMOS,  and  EC,  compares  them,  and  considers  the 
problems  of  intercormecting  them.  Introduces  memory  elements 
and  field-programmable  logic  elements.  Presents  interfacing 
devices  such  as  analog-to-digital  and  digital-to-analog  converters. 
Prereq.  EET  1314. 

EET  1317  Principles  of  Communication  Systems  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  signal  analysis  using  Fourier  methods,  noise  in  com- 
mimication  systems,  frequency  selective  amplifiers,  including 
wideband,  transistor  power  amplifiers  AF  and  RF,  oscillators,  and 
signal  sources  and  applications.  Prereq.  EET  1313. 
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EET  1 3 1 8  Principles  of  Communication  Systems  2  4  QH 

Explores  basic  theory  of  amplitude,  frequency,  phase  and  pulse 
code  modulated  systems,  analysis  of  modulating  and  demodulating 
circuits.  Topics  include  carrier  systems  using  SSB,  system  block 
and  level  diagrams,  logic  control  circuits  in  communication  systems, 
and  modems.  Prereq.  EET  131 7. 

EET  1 31 9  Principles  of  Communication  Systems  3  4  OH 

Emphasizes  the  fundamentals  of  digital  communications,  sampling 
requirements,  analog-to-digital  conversion  methods,  and  system 
capacity  and  bandwidth.  Topics  include  comparison  of  practical 
digital  systems  PAM,  PCM,  PFM,  PWM,  time  and  frequency  division 
multiplexing,  data  decoding,  and  selected  examples  from  telemetry 
and  computer  links.  Prereq.  EET  1318. 

EET  1 320  Electricity  and  Electronics  1  4  QH 

Introduces  cu'cuit  analysis,  resistive  networks,  periodic  excitation 
function,  steady  state  AC  circuits,  the  physical  foundations  of  elec- 
tronics, and  the  physical  operation  of  electronic  devices.  Prereq. 
MTH 1193  and  PHY  1193.  Not  open  to  electrical  engineering 
technology  majors. 

EET  1 321  Electricity  and  Electronics  2  4  QH 

Examines  single-stage  electronic  circuits,  magnetic  circuits 
and  transformers,  electro-mechanical  energy  conversion,  DC 
machines,  and  AC  machines.  Prereq.  EET  1320. 

EET  1 323  Electronic  Laboratory  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  with  norJinear  semiconductors.  Explores 
junction  and  zener  diodes.  Studies  typical  applications  in  clippers, 
clampers,  rectification,  filtering,  electronic  power  suppUes,  voltage 
regulation,  and  integrated  circuit  regulators.  Discusses  bipolar 
and  field  effect  transistors,  amplifiers  and  voltage  follower  config- 
urations, special  semiconductors,  and  operational  amplifiers. 
Prereq.  EET  1311. 

EET  1324  Circuits  Laboratory  1  2QH 

Offers  experiments  in  DC  electrical  circuits  and  measurement 
techniques.  Includes  use  of  ammeters,  ohmmeters,  voltmeters, 
VOMs,  and  power  supplies.  Studies  equivalent  resistance,  series 
and  parallel  circuits.  Ohm's  law,  Thevenin  and  Norton  theorems, 
and  superposition  and  maximum  power  transfer  theorems. 
Prereq.  EET  1151. 

EET  1 325  Circuits  Laboratory  2  2  QH 

Offers  further  experiments  in  electrical  circuits  and  measurement 
techniques.  Includes  operation  of  osciOoscopes,  audio  frequency, 
and  function  generators.  Explores  inductance  and  capacitance, 
and  the  effect  of  frequency  upon  them.  Studies  amphtude, 
frequency,  and  phase  shift  measurements  using  a  variety  of  series/ 
parallel  RL,  RC,  and  RLC  circuitry.  Examines  circuit  time  con- 
stants and  their  relation  to  repetition  rate,  along  with  resonance, 
circuit  quality,  and  filter  circuits.  Pret-eq.  EET  1 124. 

EET  1 327  Advanced  Electronics  Laboratory  1  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  using  oscilloscopes,  the  examination  of  tran- 
sistor audio  amplifiers,  push-pull  amplifiers,  drivers,  pulse  and 
video  ampUfiers.  Topics  include  transients  and  wave-shaping 
circuits,  audio  frequency  oscillators,  and  the  study  of  operational 
ampliflei-s.  Prereq.  EET  1323. 

EET  1 328  Advanced  Electronics  laboratory  2  2  QH 

Experiments  vidth  the  modulation  of  a  class  C  amplifier,  the  diode 
detector,  basic  timing  circuits,  RF  and  crystal  oscillators,  astable 
multivibrators,  logic  gates,  flip-flops,  bmary  adders,  registers  and 


counters.  Topics  include  active  filters,  frequency  modulation 
detectors,  and  analog-to-digital  and  digital-to-analog  conversion. 
Prereq.  EET  1327. 

EET  1 329  Advanced  Electronics  Laboratory  3  2  QH 

Studies  FM  and  PM  waves,  amplitude  limiters,  the  balanced 
modulators  jmd  single  sideband  generators.  Discusses  integrated 
circuit  timers  and  monoUtliic  random  access  memory,  and  mono- 
Uthic  phaselocked  loop,  as  well  as  a  series  of  microwave  experi- 
ments and  digital  experiments.  Prereq.  EET  1328. 

EET  1 330  Energy  Conversion  4  QH 

Investigates  generalized  theory  of  rotating  energy  conversion 
devices,  steady-state  operation  of  the  multiply-excited  direct- 
current  machine,  control  of  speed,  special  machines,  trans- 
formers, steady-state  considerations  of  induction  and  synchro- 
nous machines.  Explores  the  generalized  machine  and  circuit 
model,  and  Laplace  transform  techniques  applied  to  the  analysis 
of  dynamic  operating  modes  of  rotating  machines.  Prereq. 
EET  1152  and  MTH  1 1 95. 

EET  1 337  Distributed  Systems  4  QH 

Examines  radiation,  transmission,  and  reception  of  electromag- 
netic waves,  distributed-ltne  constants  and  traveling  waves  of 
transmission  lines,  and  differential  equations  of  the  imiform  line. 
Prer-eq.  MTH  1195  and  PHY  1193. 

EET  1353  Circuits  Analysis  3  4QH 

Introduces  three-phase  circuits  and  three-phase,  single-phase  sys- 
tems. Examines  the  appUcation  of  differential  equations  to  the 
solutions  of  Unear,  time-invariant  electrical  networks.  Introduces 
singularity  functions,  convolution,  and  time  domain  transient 
analysis;  network  topology  and  duality;  and  the  methods  of  trans- 
formation calculus  and  complex  frequency  concepts.  Prereq. 
EET  1152. 

EET  1354  Circuits  Analysis  4  4QH 

Explores  the  Bode  asymptotic  frequency  response  approximation 
and  the  concept  of  Mason's  signal  flow  graphs.  Focuses  on  signal 
analysis  in  the  frequency  domain,  Foiuier  series,  Fourier  and 
Laplace  transform  methods,  and  a  vaiied  selection  of  cii'cuit  prob- 
lems using  Laplace  transforms  and  related  theorems.  Prereq. 
EET  1353. 

EET  1 360  Engineering  Analysis  1  4  QH 

Studies  linear  algebra  and  circuit  equation  applications,  as  well  as 
solution  of  linear  differential  equations,  including  an  introduction 
to  Laplace  transforms.  Prereq.  EET  1152  and  MTH  1195. 

EET  1 362  Basic  Power  Systems  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  power  transmission  lines,  line  constants,  cuiTent 
voltage  and  power  relations,  electric-power  distribution  loads, 
feeders,  and  substations,  and  application  of  matrices.  Prereq. 
EET  1354. 

EET  1 363  Basic  Power  Systems  2  4  QH 

Investigates  symmetrical  and  asymmetrical  faults,  protective 
devices — application  and  coordination,  power  flow  in  electric 
circuits,  steady-state  power  hmitations  of  systems,  and  voltage 
regulation  theory  and  application.  Prereq.  EET  1362. 

EET  1 364  Basic  Power  Systems  3  4  QH 

Offers  computer  applications  to  power  systems  with  emphasis  on 
load-flow  studies,  basic  ideas  of  systems  planning,  short-circuit 
studies,  and  system  stability.  Prereq.  EET  1363. 
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EET  1 370  Digital  Computers  1  4  OH 

Introduces  digital  computer  design.  Topics  include  general  com- 
puter organization,  number  systems  and  number  representations, 
design  characteristics  of  mjyor  computer  units,  and  Boolean  alge- 
bra applications  to  computer  design.  Prereq.  EET  1311. 

EET  1371  Digital  Computers  2  4  QH 

Examines  microprocessor  arcliitecture  and  organization.  Studies 
the  machine  language  and  assembly  coding  of  an  industry-accepted 
microprocessor,  and  a  suitable  topic  from  the  current  literature. 
Assembly  language  coding  problenis  assigned.  Prereq.  EET  1370. 

EET  1 377  Control  Engineering  1  4  QH 

Analyzes  linear  servomechanisms  under  both  transient  and 
steady-state  conditions,  signal  flow  graphs,  and  Laplace  trans- 
fom^s  m  the  formulation  of  block  diagrams  and  transfer  function. 
Pi-ei-eq.  EET  1354  and  MTH 1195. 

EET  1 378  Control  Engineering  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  system  stability,  root  locus  techniques,  and  treatment 
of  Nyquist  criteria  and  Bode  diagram  methods  for  systems  evalua- 
tion. Prereq.  EET  1377. 

EET  1 390  Optical  Instrumentation  4  QH 

Focuses  on  telescopes,  microscopes,  and  similar  equipment,  as 
optical  system  components.  Includes  magnification,  aberrations, 
resolution  criteria,  photometry,  compatibOity  of  system  compo- 
nents and  optimization  of  systems,  and  the  basic  nonimage-form- 
ing  systems  used  for  analysis  control  and  metrology.  P^'ereq. 
MTH  1192  and  PHY  1193. 

EET  1 399  Special  Problems  in  Electrical  Engineering  Technology  4  QH 

Offers  theoretical  or  experimental  work  imder  individual  faculty 
supervision.  Prer-eq.  Permission  of  department  chair. 


General  Engineering  Technology 


4QH 


GET  1 100  Computer  Programming  lor  Engineering  Technology 

Introduces  computers  for  problem  solving  using  C-n-  language. 
Topics  include  data  types,  arithmetic  and  logical  expressions,  pro- 
gramming loops,  decision  making,  functions,  arrays,  and  character 
string  manipulation.  Offers  the  use  of  the  University's  computer 
facility  to  run  programs.  Prereq.  MTH  1191  or  taken  concurrently. 

GET  1 102  Introduction  to  Engineering  Technology  4  QH 

Introduces  the  role  of  the  engineering  technologist  in  industry. 
Topics  include  engineering  problem-solving,  engineering  design, 
and  analysis  of  how  engineering  and  technology  devices  and  con- 
cepts "work."  Introduces  technical  concepts  through  practical 
applications.  Includes  in-class  experiments,  group  projects,  and 
opportimities  to  apply  verbal  and  written  skills. 

GET  1 103  Freshman  Seminar  1  QH 

Introduces  students  to  engineering  technology  by  identifying 
types  of  opportunities  in  each  of  the  technology  disciplines. 
Topics  include  a  discussion  of  cooperative  work  assignments  and 
job  opportunities  avaOable  to  graduates.  Utihzes  industry  speak- 
ers, faculty,  and  graduates.  Additionally,  seminars  will  be  pro- 
vided in  advisory  areas  such  as  note  taking,  test  taking,  and  time 
management. 


GET  1104  4QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  product  realization  process  used  by 
most  successful  product  companies  in  mdustry.  Discusses  the 
product  development  process  and  organizations,  customer  needs, 
product  specifications,  generation  and  selection  of  concepts,  and 
industrial  design.  Uses  industry  cases  and  provides  the  needed 
design  link  from  design  graphics  and  CAD  to  upper  level  design 
courses.  P?-ereg.  GET  1171. 

GET  1 1 05  Computer  Applications  for  Tech  4  QH 

Studies  the  basics  of  computing  in  a  microprocessor  environment 
(DOS,  Windows,  MAC,  word  processing,  databases,  spreadsheets) 
with  emphasis  on  applications  relevant  to  technology  students. 
Provides  a  sohd  foundation  upon  which  students  can  develop 
more  extensive  computer  expertise.  Acquired  skills  are  transfer- 
able to  subsequent  courses;  cooperative  education  assignments; 
and  personal  and  professional  endeavors. 

GET  1 1 70  Engineering  Graphics  1  4  QH 

Introduces  manual  and  computer  engineering  drawing  using  geo- 
metric constructions,  charts,  and  graphs.  Geometric  construction 
includes  descriptive  geometry,  orthographic  projection,  sections, 
and  isometric  drawing. 

GET  1 1 71  Engineering  Graphics  2  4  QH 

Studies  computer  and  manual  drawing  in  layout  and  assembly 
graphics.  Topics  include  manufacturing  processes,  fasteners, 
gears,  welding,  electric/electronic  drawing,  architectural/structural 
drawing,  piping,  and  topography.  Design  project  required.  Pre)-eq. 
GET  1170orequiv. 

GET  1320  Engineering  Ethics  1  1  QH 

Uses  a  case-study  approach  to  exaraine  basic  ethical  issues  Ukely 
to  confront  engineering  students  on  co-op  and  in  their  after-grad- 
uation professional  practice.  Attention  is  given  to  issues  such  as 
licensing,  dissent  with  management,  employee  responsibilities, 
trade  secrecy  versus  pubUcation  rights,  advertising,  and  product 
liabihty.  Discusses  these  issues  in  the  context  of  the  codes  of 
engineering  ethics  of  the  engineering  societies  and  general  ethical 
theory.  Prereq.  Middler  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

GET  1 356  Engineering  Economy  4  QH 

Presents  fundamental  accounting  concepts  and  terminology, 
including  assets,  UabiUty,  net  worth,  and  analyzing  income  state- 
ments and  balance  sheets.  Discusses  introductory  steps  in  analyz- 
ing investment  proposals,  time  value  of  money,  and  cash  flows. 
Analyzes  cash  flows  in  terms  of  present  worth,  annual  worth,  rate 
of  return,  and  benefitycost  ratio.  Considers  depreciation  and  tax 
effects  on  cash  flows.  Prereq.  MTH  1191. 

GET  1364  Kinematics  4  QH 

Studies  four-bar  linkages,  sliders,  and  others,  using  orthogonal 
components  of  vectors,  instantaneous  centers,  equivalent  linkages, 
and  effective  cranks.  Emphasizes  graphic  solutions  and  intro- 
duces the  computer  as  a  tool  to  enhance  these  concepts.  Analyzes 
reverted  and  epicycUc  gear  trains  and  cam  displacement.  Prereq. 
GET  1171  and  PHY  1191. 


Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 


MET  1301  Mechanics  A  4  QH 

Explores  forces,  moments,  couples,  statics  of  particles,  and 
rigid  bodies  in  two-  and  three-dimensions.  Examines  external 
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and  intomal  distributed  forces,  firet  moments  and  centroids,  and 
structures  such  as  tinsses,  frames,  and  macliines.  Preivq. 
MTII  lUhll'HY  1191. 

MET  1302  Mechanics  B  4QH 

Empluisizcs  friction,  second  moments,  Idnematics  of  particles, 
rectilinear  and  ciu-^ilinear  motion  of  dynamic  particles.  Topics 
include  force,  mass  and  acceleration,  and  work  and  energy. 
Prcrcq.  MET  1301. 

MET  1303  Mechanics  C  4QH 

Studies  impulse  and  momentum  of  particles.  Topics  include  kine- 
matics and  djiiamics  of  rigid  bodies:  force,  mass,  and  accelera- 
tion; dynamics  of  rigid  bodies:  work  and  energy,  and  impulse  and 
momentum;  and  introduction  to  mechanicEil  vibration.  Prereq. 
MET  1.J03. 

MET  1314  Stress  Analysis  A  4QH 

Investigates  axially  loaded  members,  stress  and  strain,  allowable 
stresses,  factor  of  safety,  temperature  effects,  and  indeterminate 
members.  Topics  include  centric  loading  of  bolted  and  welded 
comiections,  sheai"  and  moment  in  beams,  eccentrically  loaded 
collections,  and  flexural  and  transverse  shearing  stresses  in 
beams.  Prereq.  MET  1301. 

MET  1315  Stress  Analysis  B  4  QH 

Discusses  beam  deflections  and  reactions  by  various  methods, 
theorem  of  tluee  moments  and  torsional  stresses  and  strains. 
Topics  include  pressure  vessels,  power  transmission,  eccentric 
loads  on  stmts,  beams,  riveted  and  welded  joints,  combined  and 
principle  stresses,  Molir's  circle,  and  theories  of  failure.  Prervq. 
MET  1314. 

MET  1319  Mechanics  4QH 

Introduces  mechanics  to  nonmechanical  majors.  Topics  include 
statics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  and  Idnematics  and  kinetics 
of  particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Pi-ereq.  MTH 1193  and  PHY  1191. 

MET  1330  Mechanical  Design  A  4QH 

Introduces  mechanical  design,  the  design  process,  design  factors, 
creativity,  optimization,  human  factors,  and  value  engineering. 
Discusses  and  develops  principles  through  simple  design  pro- 
jects. Topics  include  principles  of  design,  properties  and  selec- 
tion of  materials;  stress  concentrations;  strength  under  combined 
stresses;  theories  of  failure;  and  impact,  fluctuation,  and  repeated 
loads.  Prereq.  MET  1315,  MET  1380. 

MET  1331  Mechanical  Designs  4QH 

Explores  stresses,  deformation  and  design  of  fasteners,  screws, 
joints,  springs,  and  bearings,  lubrication,  and  journal  bearings. 
Topics  include  stresses  and  power  transniission  of  spur,  bevel, 
and  worm  gear,  shaft  design,  and  clutches  and  brakes.  Empha- 
sizes group  design  projects.  Prereq.  MET  1330. 

MET  1 333  Design  laboratory  2  QH 

Provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to  develop  group  design 
projects  that  have  been  developed  as  a  part  of  their  senior  design 
course  (MET  1330  and  MET  1331),  Projects  will  be  completed  and 
presented  to  their  peers  and  to  the  faculty.  This  course  must  be 
taken  in  coi\junction  wdth  MET  1331.  Prereq.  MET  1330. 

MET  1 340  Thermodynamics  A  4  QH 

Introduces  general  theory  of  heat  and  matter,  laws  of  thermody- 
namics, energy-transformation  principles,  availability  of  energy. 


properties  and  processes  for  pure  substances  and  ideal  gases. 
Topics  include  thermodynamic  properties  and  processes  of  liquids 
and  vapors,  tables  and  chcuts,  niixtures  of  fluids,  and  vapor 
cycles.  P7-ereq.  PHY  1192. 

MET  1 341  Thermodynamics  B  4  QH 

Discusses  theory  and  analysis  of  actUEil  engine  types  using  gas 
and  internal  combustion  engines,  theory  of  gas  and  vapor  flow 
through  orifices  and  nozzles,  and  principles  of  gas  compression. 
Includes  analysis  of  gas  turbine  cycles,  steam  power  cycles,  con- 
generation  systems,  and  introduction  to  air-conditioning  and 
refrigeration  systems.  Prereq.  MET  1340. 

MET  1342  Refrigeration  and  Air-Conditioning  4  QH 

Focuses  on  air-conditioning  principles,  including  psychometrics 
and  heat  pumps.  Examines  calculation  of  heating  and  cooling 
loads  hi  accordance  with  ASHRAE  practices,  principles  of  gas 
compression,  analysis  of  vapor  compression,  refrigeration  systems, 
low-temperature  refrigeration  cycles,  and  absorption  refrigeration 
systems.  Prereq.  MET  1341. 

MET  1343  Heat  Transfer  4QH 

Presents  the  principles  of  heat  transfer:  thermal  conductivity  and 
thermal  conductance/resistance.  Examines  heat  transfer  mecha- 
nisms, equations  of  conduction,  and  natural  and  forced  convec- 
tion. Covers  emissivity  and  absorptivity,  radiation  between  simple 
bodies,  heat  transfer  coefficients,  heat  changer  effectiveness,  and 
heat  exchanger  design  and  selection.  Prereq.  MET  1341. 

MET  1370  Fluid  Mechanics  A  4QH 

Investigates  hydrostatics,  principles  governing  fluids  at  rest, 
pressure  measurement,  hydrostatic  forces  on  submerged  aieas 
and  objects,  and  simple  dams.  Topics  mclude  fluids  in  moving 
vessels,  hoop  tension  fluid  flow  in  pipes  under  pressure,  fluid 
energy,  power,  and  friction  loss,  Bernoulli's  theorem,  and  flow 
measurement.  Prereq.  MET  1302. 

MET  1371  Fluid  Mechanics  B  4QH 

Explores  pipe  networks  and  reservoir  systems,  flow  in  open 
channels,  unifomi  flow,  energy,  friction  loss,  minor  losses,  and 
velocity  distribution.  Topics  include  alternate  stages  of  flow, 
critical  flow,  nonuniform  flow,  and  accelerated  and  retarded  flow. 
Prereq.  MET  1370. 

MET  1373  Fluid  Mechanics  4QH 

Covers  the  principles  of  fluid  statics  and  dynamics.  Includes  top- 
ics such  as  fluid  flow  in  pipes,  friction  losses,  fluid  energy, 
Bernoulli's  theorem,  flow  measurement,  open  channel  flow, 
pump  and  fan  design,  and  selection.  Prereq.  MET  1032. 

MET  1380  Materials  A  4QH 

Introduces  fundamental  metallic  structures,  general  metallurgic 
information  covering  polymer,  ceramic,  composite,  and  proper- 
ties, testing,  and  failure  of  metals.  Topics  include  alloying  and 
hardening  of  metals,  refinement  of  metals,  equilibrium  diagrams, 
characteristics  of  engineering  metals,  and  selection  of  materials 
for  engineering  applications. 

MET  1 388  Measurement  and  Analysis  5  QH 

Examines  the  theory  of  mechanical  measurements,  instruction, 
and  experimentation  data  and  report  writing.  Applies  the  princi- 
ples developed  in  class  to  the  laboratory,  and  a  detailed  technical 
report  is  required.  Laboratory  experiments  include  such  topics  as 
experimental  analysis;  statistical  techniques;  and  mechanical 
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measurements  of  temperature,  pressure,  force,  deformation, 
strain,  and  rotational  frequency.  Prereq.  MET  1195,  GET  1105, 
and  PHY  1192. 

MET  1 391  Technology  Laboratory  A  2  QH 

Presents  experiments  to  determine  mechanical  properties  of 
materials  under  tensile,  compressive,  torsional,  direct  shear,  flex- 
ural,  impact,  fatigue,  and  creep  loading  conditions  as  they  are 
affected  by  normal  and  abnonnal  environmental  conditions;  also 
as  they  are  affected  by  homogeneity,  nonhomogeneity,  isotropy, 
and  nonisotropy.  Prereq.  MET  1315,  MET  1380,  MET  1390,  or 
taken  concurrently. 

MET  1 392  Technology  Laboratory  B  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  to  determine  the  physical  properties  of 
incompressible  fluids  and  to  measure  the  flow  rates  and  velocities 
utilizing  pilot  tubes,  oriface  plates,  venturii  and  weirs  flow 
meters,  U-tube  differential  manometers,  and  piezometers  as  the 
fluid  flows  through  open  charmels,  partially  filled  conduits,  con- 
duits under  pressure,  pipe  networks,  turbines  and  pumps.  Prereq. 
MET  1390,  MET  1370,  or  taken,  concurrently. 

MET  1 393  Technology  Laboratory  C  2  QH 

Explores  basic  thennodynamic  relations.  Experiments  examine 
the  flow  of  compressible  fluids  and  steam  and  the  energy  conver- 
sion of  a  fuel  into  a  working  substance  and  the  related  heat-trans- 
fer mechanisms.  Discusses  operating  characteristics  of  thermal 
generators,  engines,  and  compressors.  Prei'eq.  MET  1390, 
MET  1341,  or  taken  concurrently. 

MET  1 394  Technology  Laboratory  D  2  QH 

Presents  experiments  to  examine  the  operating  characteristics 
and  efficiencies  of  internal  combustion  engines,  brake  horsepower, 
indicated  horsepower,  friction  horsepower,  and  mean  effective 
pressure.  Topics  include  fuel  cor\sumption,  torque,  ignition  timing, 
manifold  pressure,  and  compression  ratios  smd  internal  engines 
as  energy  conversion  systems,  and  energy  conversion  of  fuels. 
Prereq.  MET  1341,  MET  1343,  MET  1393,  or  taken  coj-wurrently. 

MET  1 395  Technology  Laboratory  E  2  QH 

Offers  experiment,  analytical,  and  design  projects  to  examine 
mechanical  engineering  concepts.  Prereq.  MET  1342,  MET  1343, 
and  MET  1390. 


MET  1 4 1 4  Mechanical  Vibrations  4  QH 

Examines  elements  of  vibrating  systems,  one  degree  of  freedom 
(undaimped  free  and  forced  vibration  from  Newton's  law  of 
motion  and  energy  methods),  natural  frequencies,  and  damped 
free  and  forced  vibration.  Topics  include  design  of  vibration 
mounts  for  mechanical  equipment,  modeUng  of  vibrational  sys- 
tems, shock  testing,  and  computer  applications.  Laboratory 
experiments  are  included.  Prereq.  MET  1303. 

MET  1416  Stress  Analysis  C  4QH 

Discusses  curved  beam,  asymmetrical  bending  of  beams,  shear- 
center  and  shear  stresses  on  thin  sections,  composite  beams; 
columns  energy  absorption  and  resilience,  inertial  stresses, 
impact  loading,  and  deflection  of  beams  by  energy  methods  and 
bolted  fastenings,  and  an  introduction  of  finite  element  analysis. 
Prereq.  MET  1315. 

MET  1 444  Power  Generation  4  QH 

Explores  electrical  power  generation  by  thermomechanical, 
electromechanical,  nuclear,  and  hydraulic  systems.  Analyzes 
thermodynamic  cycles  as  well  as  practical  deviations  from  the 
related  ideal  processes.  Considers  accessory  and  auxiUary  equip- 
ment use.  Studies  design,  performance,  economic  factors,  and 
public  issues  affecting  electrical  power  generation. 

MET  1481  Materials  B  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  study  of  inorganic  materials  (polymers,  glasses, 
ceramics,  cements,  composites,  wood),  and  materials  having 
important  electrical  and  magnetic  properties.  A  summary  of  the 
most  recent  appUcations  for  the  fabrication  and  uses  of  both  met- 
als and  nonmetals.  Structures  of  metals,  imperfections,  phase  dia- 
grams effect  of  temperature  on  structure  and  properties  of  metals 
(annealing,  recrystalization,  recovery,  precipitation,  diffusion) 
strengthening  mechanisms,  mechanical  properties  of  nonferrous 
metals.  Lab  experiments  in  preparation  of  samples,  selection, 
polishing,  amd  etching;  examination  of  nonferrous  metals,  use  of 
the  microscope,  linear  analysis  construction  of  cooling  curves, 
and  simple  binary-phase  diagrams.  Prereq.  MET  1380. 

MET  1499  Special  Problems  in  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  4  QH 

Theoretical  or  experimental  work  under  individual  facility  super- 
vision. Prereq.  Permission  of  department  chair. 


MET  1396  Machine  Shop  4QH 

Introduces  the  study  of  machines  for  metal  processing,  cutting 
tools,  and  fluids,  machinabUity,  and  automatic  machinery. 
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NUR  n  02  Introduction  to  Human  Nutrition  4  QH 

Explores  the  fundamental  role  of  nutrition  in  promoting  health. 
Studies  the  physiological  functions  of  nutrients,  their  food 
sources,  and  recommended  intakes  for  different  age  groups. 
Uses  principles  from  the  humanities  and  sciences  in  developing 
nutrition  concepts.  Introduces  the  use  of  different  diet-assess- 
ment tools  to  assist  individuals  in  meeting  nutrient  and  energy 
needs.  Encourages  students  to  examine  their  own  food  choices 
and  how  those  choices  translate  into  meeting  recommended 
nutrient  and  energy  needs.  Discusses  the  origins  of  food  habits 
and  the  relevance  of  nutrition  counseling  and  education  in  nurs- 
ing practice.  Nursing  students  only. 

NUR  1 1 07  Nursing  Process  and  Skills  3  QH 

Emphasizes  the  centrality  of  critical  thinking  to  clinical  reason- 
ing. Introduces  the  nursing  process  as  a  problem-solving  tool  and 
its  application  in  assessing  strategies  of  communication,  gather- 
ing data,  interpreting  evidence,  analyzing  viewpoints,  and  forming 
judgments.  Provides  scientific  principles  as  the  framework  for 
using  basic  nursing  skills  in  the  practice  of  selected  nursing  inter- 
ventions. Includes  practicing  skills  in  a  clinical  laboratory. 
Preieq.  NUR  1108  and  MTH  1101  or  taken  concurrently. 

NUR  1 1 1 0  Nursing  Health  Assessment  4  QH 

Emphasizes  dimensions  of  collecting  data  relevant  to  health  sta- 
tus. Provides  an  opportunity  for  learning  to  use  tools  and  skills  of 
health  assessment.  Discusses  ethnic,  cultural,  spiritual,  social, 
psychological,  developmental,  and  gender  and  physical  aspects  of 
health  assessment.  Explores  formulating  nursing  diagnosis  and 
examining  the  relationship  of  the  nursing  care  plan  to  overall 
resources  of  the  cUent.  Includes  practicing  skills  in  a  clinical  labo- 
ratoiy. 

NUR  1202  Pathophysiological  Concepts  for  Clinical  Nursing  4  QH 

Reviews  human  physiology  related  to  oxygenation,  nutrition, 
elimination,  protective  mechanisms,  neurological  functions, 
endocrine  functions,  and  skin  integrity.  Explores  how  the  human 
body  uses  its  adaptive  powers  to  maintain  equilibrium  and 
how  alterations  affect  normal  processes.  Examines  disease  pro- 
cesses and  implications  for  nursing  practice.  Prereq.  BIO  1154  or 
equivalent. 

NUR  1 206  Promoting  Healthy  Childbearing  and  Childrearing  8  QH 

Emphasizes  the  promotion  of  health  from  conception  to  adoles- 
cence. Describes  potential  and  actual  health-risk  factors  and 
explores  risk-reduction  strategies  within  the  context  of  the  indi- 
vidual, family,  and  community.  Uses  the  nursing  process  to  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  students  to  assess  and  intervene  thera- 
peutically in  promoting  healthy  childbearing  and  childrearing. 
Examines  the  concepts  of  human  development  of  individual,  fam- 
ily, and  community  within  the  context  of  the  role  of  the  profes- 
sional nurse  in  promoting  healthy  childbearing  and  childrearing. 
Includes  cUnical  learning  experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
Prereq.  BIO  1164,  COP  1370,  ENG  1110,  ENG  1111,  PSY 1111, 
NUR  1102,  NUR  1107,  and  NUR  1110. 

NUR  1 208  Promoting  Healthy  Adulthood  and  Aging  8  QH 

Emphasizes  the  promotion  of  health  in  adults  and  includes  com- 
mon health  problems  of  adults  at  critical  life  stages  from  the 
young  adult  to  the  frail,  elderly  years.  Ansilyzes  potential  and 


actual  health-risk  factors  and  the  discovery  of  risk-reduction 
strategies  by  applying  the  nursing  process  to  the  care  of  adults 
Uving  within  famiUes  and  communities.  Enables  students  to  use 
health  education  and  teaching  methods  in  assessing  and  interven- 
ing therapeutically  to  meet  the  primary  health  care  needs  of 
adults.  Assesses  the  role  of  the  nurse  in  partnership  with  the  fam- 
ily and  community  in  disease  prevention.  Includes  clinical  learn- 
ing experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  BIO  1122,  NUR 
1206,  and  SOC 1100. 

NUR  1282  Wellness  4QH 

Focuses  on  experiential  exploration  of  the  concept  of  wellness. 
Examines  behaviors  and  life-style  choices  that  lead  to  a  high  level 
of  physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual  well-being.  Includes  issues  of 
assessment  of  health  risk,  behavior  change,  life-style  analysis,  and 
the  life  cycle  and  stress  management  through  self-analysis.  Open 
to  any  undergraduate  student. 

NUR  1 304  Independent  Study  Elective  2  QH 

Allows  students  to  pursue  a  topic  more  intensely  or  with  a  special 
focus.  Enables  students  to  contract  with  a  faculty  member  whose 
background,  interests,  and  time  allow  direction  of  in-depth  study. 
Requires  student  and  faculty  member  jointly  develop  course 
objectives.  Prereq.  Permission  of  academic  adviser. 

NUR  1 306  Promoting  Health  Restoration  in  Children  1 0  QH 

Focuses  on  the  therapeutic  nursing  interventions  used  to  restore 
health  to  children  who  are  experiencing  acute  and/or  complex 
health  problems.  Analyzes  complex  health  issues  within  the  con- 
text of  the  individual,  family,  and  community.  Examines  altered 
family  patterns  of  coping  within  a  developmental  framework  and 
describes  support  to  meet  the  unique  health  needs  of  the  farmly 
and  chUd.  Addresses  the  therapeutic  role  in  partnership  with  the 
family  and  resources  available  within  a  collaborative  and  interdis- 
ciplinary environment.  Discusses  ethical  and  legal  dimensions  of 
caring  for  children  and  their  families.  Includes  clinical  learning 
experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  CHM 1107,  NUR 
1202,  NUR  1206,  NUR  1208,  NUR  1307,  andPCL  1306. 

NUR  1 307  Influences  on  Health  and  Disease  4  QH 

Enables  the  student  to  understand  the  values  that  underlie  health- 
seeking  behavior  and  providing  care.  Uses  values  claiification 
to  appreciate  individual  rights  and  responsibilities  versus  the 
common  good.  Examines  cultural  differences  in  light  of  indivi- 
dual and  group  behavior  as  well  as  life  span  issues  and  family 
and  group  responsibilities.  Builds  a  caiing  ethic  and  a  sense  of 
professional  responsibility  on  the  basis  of  self-awareness  and 
self-examination. 

NUR  1 308  Promoting  Health  Restoration  in  Adults  1 0  QH 

Focuses  on  the  therapeutic  nursing  interventions  used  to  restore 
health  to  adults  who  are  experiencing  acute  and/or  complex 
health  problems.  Analyzes  deviations  from  health  with  attention 
to  the  impUcations  for  the  individual,  as  well  as  the  family,  in  cop- 
ing with  health  problems.  Analyzes  the  client's  health  care  needs 
and  the  resources  to  meet  them,  in  collaboration  with  the  client 
and  health  providers.  Discusses  ethical  and  legal  dimensions  of 
nursing  care  of  adults.  Emphasizes  discharge  planning  and  teach- 
ing. Includes  clinical  learning  experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
P)-ereq.  CHM  1107,  NUR  1202,  NUR  1206,  and  NUR  1208. 
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NUR  1 404  The  Nurse  Entrepreneur  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  role  of  the  nurse  as  an  entrepreneur.  Within  the 
general  functions  of  nui"sing,  uses  situations  involving  patient 
family  teaching  that  provide  the  framework  for  introducing  stu- 
dents to  the  essentials  of  undertaking  this  function  as  a  business 
venture.  Includes  the  formation  of  a  nurse  entrepreneur's  venture 
action  plan  to  do  patient  and  family  teaching.  Open  to  junior 
students  in  nursing. 

NUR  1 406  Promoting  Healthy  Communities  7  QH 

Focuses  on  developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  therapeutic 
interventions  for  the  community  as  the  cUent.  Uses  the  nursing 
process,  within  the  community  context,  informed  by  epidemiolog- 
ical trends,  sociocultural  characteristics,  political  and  legislative 
influences,  organizational  programs,  enviionmental  factors,  and 
consumer  inputs.  Emphasizes  the  role  of  the  public-health  nurse 
in  multiple  arenas  of  practice.  Examines  epidemiological  princi- 
ples and  public-health  policies  in  relation  to  identified  health 
problems  and  conditions  in  a  specific  community.  Enables  stu- 
dents to  conduct  a  comprehensive  assessment,  in  partnership 
with  the  community,  to  develop  a  program  to  meet  an  identified 
community  health  need,  hicludes  cUnical  learning  experiences 
in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  NUR  1306,  NUR  1308,  and 
PCL  1307. 

NUR  1 408  Promoting  Mental  Health  Restoration  7  QH 

Focuses  on  developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  psycho- 
therapeutic interventions  for  chents  with  complex  mental  health 
problems.  Analyzes  alterations  in  psychobiological  and  psychoso- 
cial functioning  and  coping.  Formulates  a  plan  of  care  within  the 
context  of  the  cUent  as  individual,  family,  group,  and  community. 
Emphasizes  the  therapeutic  use  of  the  self  as  students  develop 
communication  and  other  helping  skills  in  inteipersonal  relation- 
ships with  clients.  Provides  the  opportunity  to  apply  theories, 
principles,  and  research  findings  in  providing  mental  health  care 
for  clients  in  various  settings.  Fosters  collaboration  with  the 
client  and  interdisciplinary  team.  Discusses  the  political,  legal, 
and  ethical  issues  related  to  the  delivery  of  mental-health  services 
and  the  creative  role  of  the  nurse.  Includes  cUnical  learning  expe- 
riences in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  NUR  1306,  NUR  1308, 
and  PCL  1307. 


NUR  1 502  Introduction  to  Research  in  Nursing  4  QH 

Builds  on  students'  prior  exposure  to  selected  studies  appUed  to 
nursing.  Discusses  and  critiques  qualitative  and  quantitative 
research  and  the  value  of  each  to  the  practice  of  nursing  and  to 
the  health  care  field.  Examines  the  importance  of  research  in 
nursing  to  both  practitioner  and  consumer.  Prereq.  Concurrent 
SOC 1320  or  equivalent. 

NUR  1 507  Comprehensive  Nursing  Practicum  6  QH 

Helps  students  to  synthesize  nursing  knowledge,  skills,  and 
experience  and  faciUtate  their  transition  to  professional  nursing 
practice  and  case  management  of  chents  with  complex  health 
problems.  Enables  students  to  demonstrate  leadership  and 
collaborative  skills  in  working  with  other  members  of  the  health 
care  team.  Examines  professional,  role,  and  career  issues  in 
weekly  seminars.  Includes  clinical  learning  experiences  in  a 
variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  Senior  standing  or  concurrent 
NUR  1406,  NUR  1408,  and  NUR  1508. 

NUR  1 508  Managing  and  Leading  in  Nursing  6  QH 

Focuses  on  the  knowledge  and  skills  related  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services  within  a  nursing  management  context.  Presents 
theories,  concepts,  and  models,  such  as  managed  care,  organiza- 
tion and  management,  authority,  delegation,  resource  allocation, 
budgetmg,  leadership  and  empowerment,  change,  motivation, 
environmental  safety,  quality  improvement,  collective  bargaining, 
and  conflict  resolution,  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  knowledge  base  for  the  management  role  of  the  baccalaureate 
nurse.  Provides  the  opportunity  to  apply  principles  and  practice 
skills  in  planning  and  delegating  nursing  care  using  different  orga- 
nizational models  and  approaches.  Discusses  the  develophig  cre- 
ative role  for  managing  and  leading  in  nursing.  Includes  cUnical 
learning  experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  Senior 
standing  or  concurrent  NUR  1406  and  NUR  1408. 

NUR  ^  606  Women's  Health  Choices  and  Decisions  4  QH 

Explores  personal  health  and  safety  concerns  specific  to  women 
from  menarche  to  mid-life.  Helps  empower  students  to  take 
charge  of  their  health  by  examining  personal  experiences,  their 
knowledge  base,  and  developing  self-awareness.  Investigates  self- 
promotion  of  health;  how  to  be  a  knowledgeable  consumer;  when 
and  how  to  choose  a  provider;  and  care  options  for  fertUity  regu- 
lation, infertility,  pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  other  conditions  spe- 
cific to  women.  Open  to  any  undergraduate  student. 
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ATP  1 000  Introduction  to  Athletic  Training  3  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  profession  of  athletic  training,  pre- 
sents the  athletic  trainer's  role  in  the  health-care  community,  and 
introduces  basic  injury  prevention  and  first  aid  techniques.  Serves 
to  educate  students  about  cooperative  education,  including 
resume  preparation,  job  searches,  and  intemew  techniques. 
Prereq.  AT  majors  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ATP  1050  Emergency  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries  3  QH 

Teaches  recognition  and  management  of  medical  emergencies, 
emphasizing  those  conditions  most  conmionly  suffered  by  ath- 
letes. Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  wiU 
be  awarded  American  Red  Cross  certification  in  CPR  and  First 
Aid.  Prereq.  ATP  1000  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ATP  1 1 00  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries  3  QH 

Examines  the  principles  in  prevention,  recognition,  management, 
and  rehabilitation  of  athletic  iruuries.  Focuses  on  physiological 
and  pathological  nature  of  the  irguiy  and  discusses  the  course  of 
action  for  return  to  competition.  Pre)~eq.  ATP  1000. 

ATP  1 101  Athletic  Troining  Laboratory  1  QH 

Discusses  the  biomechanical  and  anatomical  principles  as  well  as 
indications  and  contraindications  of  the  various  wrapping  and 
strapping  techniques  used  for  athletic  u:\juries.  Presents  the  indi- 
cations for  use  and  types  of  protective  devices  such  as  braces  and 
splints.  Utilizes  lab  time  for  applying  and  developing  skills. 

ATP  1 1 1 0  Fundamentals  of  Athletic  Training  3  QH 

Presents  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  certified  athletic  trainer, 
emphasizing  how  to  prevent  and  evaluate  athletic  iryuries.  Focuses 
on  the  athletic  trainer's  relationship  to  other  allied  medical 
professions. 

ATP  1 200  Clinical  Athletic  Training  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  manual  skills  required  in  the  profes- 
sion. Covers  goniometric  and  antiiropometric  measurement; 
splinting,  bracing,  and  taping;  assisted  ambulation  techniques; 
and  protective  devices.  Prereq.  ATP  1100  and  ATP  1101. 

ATP  1 300  Lower  Extremity  Evaluation  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  evaluation  and  management  of  orthopedic  trauma 
of  the  lower  extremities,  head,  and  cervical  spine.  Prereq.  ATP 
1200. 

ATP  1 350  Upper  Extremity  Evaluation  4  QH 

Continues  ATP  1300.  Focuses  on  evaluating  athletic  ir\juries  of 
the  upper  extremity,  torso,  and  lower  back.  Covers  how  to  iden- 
tify injury  and  illness  of  the  internal  organs.  Prereq.  ATP  1100 
and  ATP  1300. 

ATP  1 360  Applied  Neuroscience  5  QH 

Covers  moiphology  and  functions  of  the  human  nervous  system. 
Discusses  the  normal  function  and  structure  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  the  effects  of  structural  abnormalities  on  nervous  system 
functions.  Includes  lecture  and  laboratory  involving  handling  of 
human  brain  tissue.  Prereq.  BIO  1152,  BIO  1153,  BIO  1154,  and 
ATP  1300  or  pel-mission  of  the  instructor. 


ATP  1390  Athletic  Training  Practicum  1  3  QH 

Offers  assignments  in  field  settings  related  to  students'  areas  of 
study.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  perform 
professional  skills  under  a  certified  athletic  trainer's  supervision. 
Prereq.  ATP  1100  and  ATP  1200. 

ATP  1400  Therapeutic  Modalities  in  Athletic  Training  4  QH 

Presents  the  physical  agents  used  in  orthopedic  therapy. 
Emphasizes  each  modality's  theoretical  and  physiological  effects 
on  the  healing  process  and  presents  the  indications  and  con- 
traindications of  use.  Prereq.  ATP  1300. 


ATP  1490  Athletic  Training  Practicum  2 

Same  as  ATP  1390. 


3QH 


ATP  1 500  Therapeutic  Reconditioning  4  QH 

Covers  principles  and  objectives  inherent  in  rehabilitating  athletic 
injuries.  Discusses  orthopedic  rehabilitation  fundamentals,  as 
well  as  specific  conditioning  and  reconditioning  techniques. 
Exposes  the  student  to  the  different  types  of  exercise  and  equip- 
ment used  in  rehabilitation.  Provides  laboratory  experiences  in 
applying  rehabilitation  programs  using  equipment.  Prereq.  ATP 
1200  and  ATP  1300. 


ATP  1590  Athletic  Training  Practicum  3 

Same  as  ATP  1390. 


3QH 


ATP  1600  Organizotion  ond  Administration  of  Athletic  Training  Programs   4  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
manage  an  athletic  training  facility.  Includes  topics  such  as  bud- 
geting, facility  design,  physical  examinations,  and  staffing.  Prereq. 
ATP  1100,  ATP  1200,  and  ATP  1300. 


ATP  1690  Athletic  Training  Practicum  4 

Same  as  ATP  1390. 


3QH 


ATP  1 800  Senior  Seminar  4  QH 

Discusses  current  topics  pertaining  to  the  fields  of  athletic  train- 
ing and  sports  medicine.  Prereq.  Senior  standing  in  the  athletic 
training  major. 


Cardiopulmonary  Sciences 


CPS  1 1 1 1  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  1  1  QH 

Introduces  the  beginning  cardiopulmonary  sciences  student  to 
the  various  areas  of  study  within  the  m^or.  Examines  the  role  of 
each  profession  in  health  care  delivery.  Field  trips  give  students 
the  opportunity  to  obsei-ve  professionals  in  their  specific  roles. 


CPS  1 1 1 2  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  2 

Continues  CPS  nil. 

CPS  1 1 13  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  3 

Continues  CPS  1112. 


IQH 


1QH 


CPS  11 14  Basic  Life  Support  IQH 

Covers  what  CPR  is,  how  it  works,  when  CPR  should  be  started, 
£md  when  it  should  be  stopped.  Other  topics  include  basic 
anatomy  and  physiology,  piiident  heart  living,  signals  of  heart 
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attack,  actions  for  survival,  and  medicolegal  considerations. 
Teaches  the  technical  aspects  of  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation 
and  foreign  body  airway  obstruction.  Three  hours  of  lectures  wiU 
be  followed  by  three  three-hour  demonstration/practice/evaluation 
laboratory  sessions.  Students  successfully  completing  written  and 
manikin  evaluations  wiU  be  issued  American  Heart  Association 
BLS  Healthcare  Provider  cards.  Enrollment  is  limited  and  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  Cardiopulmonary  Science  majors. 

CPS  1 21 1  Praciicum  in  Respiratory  Care  4  QH 

Provides  clinical  experience  in  hospitals.  Focuses  on  respiratory 
care  for  noncritical  patients.  Emphasizes  infection  control,  med- 
ical gas  administration,  humidification  of  medical  gases,  aerosol 
therapy,  chest  physiotherapy,  deep  breathing  treatments,  and 
the  administration  of  aerosol  medications.  Prereq.  CPS  1320  and 
CPS  1321.  CPS  1301  and  CPS  1332  taken  concurrently. 

CPS  1301  Professional  Practice  laboratory  1  1  QH 

Provides  practice  in  basic  care  skills  through  laboratory  exercises 
and  simulation  of  patient-care  situations.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CPS  1321 
and  CPS  1332  concwrently. 

CPS  1 302  Professional  Practice  Laboratory  2  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  hands-on  experience  in  working  with  res- 
piratory therapy  equipment.  Sets  up  simulated  patient-management 
problems  in  the  lab  to  provide  problem-solving  experience.  Lab 
fee.  Prereq.  CPS  1301,  CPS  1211  and  CPS  1433  concurrently. 

CPS  1 31 4  Practicum  in  Respiratory  Care  2  6  QH 

Focuses  on  treating  patients  with  more  complex  cardiorespiratory 
disorders.  The  second  course  in  a  sequence  of  three  directly 
related  to  the  clinical  practice  of  various  modalities  of  respiratory 
care.  Prereq.  CPS  1211,  CPS  1302,  CPS  1433,  and  CPS  1434. 

CPS  1 3 1 5  Practicum  in  Respiratory  Care  3  6  QH 

Provides  clinical  experience  in  hospitals.  Emphasizes  respiratory 
care  for  adult,  pediatric,  and  neonatal  critical  patients.  Reviews 
advanced  respiratory-care  topics  such  as  airway  care,  mechanical 
ventilation,  and  positive  end  expiratoiy  pressure.  Prereq.  CPS 
1314,  CPS  1403,  CPS  1434  and  CPS  1404  and  CPS  1576 
concurrently. 

CPS  1 320  Cardiopulmonary  Physiology  4  QH 

Provides  detailed  information  relating  to  cardiopulmonary  physi- 
ology in  the  normal,  diseased,  and  stressed  state.  Discusses  the 
mechanics  of  regulatory  control  and  interaction  between  the 
CEirdiovascular  and  respiratory  systems.  Prereq.  PAH  1202  and 
PAH  1204  or  equivalent. 

CPS  1321  Cardiopulmonary  Disease  4QH 

Introduces  clinical  diagnostic  procedures  employed  in  evaluating 
cardiopulmonary  patients  and  description  of  the  etiology,  patho- 
physiology, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  msyor  cardiopulmonary 
diseases.  Prer-eq.  CPS  1320,  PAH  1202  and  PAH  1204. 

CPS  1 332  Introduction  to  Respiratory  Care  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  theory  and  apphcation  of  medical  gas  administra- 
tion and  humidity/aerosol  therapy.  Basic  to  all  other  professional 
respiratory  therapy  courses.  Prereq.  CPS  1321  and  CPS  1301 
concurrently. 

CPS  1 403  Professional  Practice  Laboratory  3  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  hands-on  experience  with  respiratory  therapy 
procedures.  Sets  up  simulated  patient-management  problems  in 


the  lab  to  provide  problem-solving  experience.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
CPS  1302  and  CPS  1434  concurrently. 

CPS  1404  Professional  Practice  laboratory  4  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  acquire  experience  in 
working  with  respiratory  therapy  life  support  equipment.  Sets  up 
simulated  critical-care  problems  in  the  lab  to  provide  problem- 
solving  experience.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CPS  1403  and  CPS  1576 
concurrently. 

CPS  1 408  Research  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  research  methodology  and  scientific  writing.  Reviews 
the  literature  on  topics  related  to  the  cardiopulmoneiry  sciences. 
Emphasizes  analj^ing  data  and  critiquing  written  research. 
Prereq.  Statistics. 

CPS  1414  Clinical  Seminar  I  1  QH 

Discusses  clinical  topics  and  respiratory-care  problems  encoun- 
tered during  clinical  practice  in  the  hospitals.  Prereq.  CPS  1314 
concurrently. 

CPS  1415  Clinical  Seminar  2  1  QH 

Discusses  clinical  topics  and  critical-care  problems  encountered 
during  clinical  practice  in  the  hospital.  Prer-eq.  CPS  1315 
concurrently. 

CPS  1 433  Respiratory  Care  for  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Patient  4  QH 

Continues  the  introduction  to  respiratory  therapy,  as  the  didactic 
portion  of  beginning  clinical  experience  on  noncritical  patients. 
Focuses  on  respiratory-care  problems  following  m^or  surgery 
and  those  problems  related  to  medical  patients.  Prereq.  CPS 
1211,  CPS  1332,  and  CPS  1302  concurrently. 

CPS  1 434  Respiratory  Core  for  the  Critical  Patient  4  QH 

Focuses  on  respiratory-care  problems  encountered  with  patients 
in  intensive  care  units.  The  last  in  a  sequence  of  three  directly 
related  to  the  theory  of  respiratory  therapy  procedures;  designed 
as  the  didactic  portion  of  clinical  experience  on  critical  patients. 
Prereq.  CPS  1433  and  CPS  1403  concurrently. 

CPS  1 5 1 6  Advanced  Clinical  Seminar  1  1  QH 

Complements  CPS  1571.  Discusses  current  clinical  problems 
related  to  life-support  systems  problems  encountered  in  the  hos- 
pital. Prereq.  CPS  1 641  concwrently. 

CPS  1 5 1 7  Advanced  Clinical  Seminar  2  1  QH 

Complements  a  professional  elective  t£iken  concurrently. 
Discusses  current  clinical  problems  and  research  related  to  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  hospital.  Prereq.  CPS  1642  concurrently 
and  CVT  status. 

CPS  1 5 1 8  Advanced  Clinical  Seminar  3  I  QH 

Complements  CPS  1511.  Discusses  current  clinical  problems  and 
emphasizes  research  related  to  critical-care  problems.  Prereq. 
CVT  senior  status. 

CPS  1 570  Fundamentals  of  Perfusion  Technology  4  QH 

Applies  biologic,  pharmacologic,  and  physical  principles  to  extra- 
corporeal cardiopulmonary  support.  Focuses  on  the  basic  theory 
and  instrumentation  of  perfusion  technology,  emphasizing  circuit 
design  and  function,  oxygenator  theory,  pump  dynamics,  blood 
recovery  and  autotransfusion  procedures,  myocardial  protection 
techniques,  intraaortic  counterpulsation,  aseptic  techniques,  and 
surgical  procedures.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  work  vnth  perfu- 
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sion  equipment  and  to  develop  tlie  psychomotor  skills  necessary 
to  implement  peifusion  procedui'es.  Lab.  Prereq.  Perfusion 
Technology  students  only. 

CPS  1 571  Advanced  Life  Support  Systems  1  4  QH 

Inti'oduces  students  to  selected  techniques  of  advanced  life  sup- 
port applied  to  the  critically  ill  patient.  Prereq.  Senior  status 
in  CPS. 

CPS  1 572  Perfusion  Technology  4  OH 

Introduces  students  specializing  in  perfusion  teclmology  to  the 
theory,  principles,  and  concepts  of  cardiovascular  perfusion. 
Prereq.  CPS  1570. 

CPS  1 576  Neonatal  and  Pediatric  Respiratory  Care  4  QH 

Pro\'ides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  respiratory  therapy  for  neonatal  and  pediatric 
patients.  Emphasizes  mechanical  ventilation,  newborn  care,  and 
the  respuatory  distress  syndrome.  Prereq.  RT senior  status. 

CPS  1 578  Advanced  Medical  Monitoring  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  opportunity  for  an  in-depth  exposure 
to  the  theory  and  application  of  physiologic  monitoring  systems 
and  their  use  in  criticEil-care  settings.  Prereq.  Perfusion 
Technology  students  only. 

CPS  1611  Kinesiology  4QH 

Investigates  the  science  of  human  motion  and  anatomic  and 
mechanical  principles  as  they  relate  to  an  understanding  of  skill- 
ful, efficient,  and  purposeful  human  motion.  Examines  the  inter- 
nal and  external  forces  acting  on  a  human  body  and  their  effects. 
Prei-eq.  PAH  1202  and  PAH  1204  or  equivalent. 

CPS  1 6 1 2  Exercise  Physiology  1  4  QH 

Studies  the  immediate  and  long-range  effects  of  exercise  on  the 
human  body,  emphasizing  the  cardiovascular  and  respiratory  sys- 
tems, muscles,  and  metabolism.  Includes  physical  fitness,  body 
composition,  and  selected  components  of  motor  performance. 
Covers  assessment  techniques  and  training  principles.  Introduces 
indirect  open-circuit  calorin\etry  Eind  EKG  monitoring.  Does  not 
include  a  lab.  Prereq.  PAH  1202  and  PAH  1204. 

CPS  1 6 1 3  Laboratory  in  Clinical  Exercise  Testing  and  Prescription  4  QH 

Presents  a  didactic  and  lab  experience  in  assessing  cardiopul- 
monary function,  and  muscular  strength  and  endurance,  as  well 
as  body  composition,  in  a  variety  of  clinical  syndromes.  Gives  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  prescribe  exercise  programs  for  a  variety 
of  special  populations.  Prereq.  CPS  1615  and  CPS  1619. 

CPS  1 6 1 4  Electrocardiography  4  QH 

Studies  basic  and  intermediate  electrocardiography,  including 
cardiac  function,  lead  systems,  rate,  rhythm,  axis,  infarction, 
ischemia,  hypertrophy,  effects  of  cardiovasculai'  drugs,  and  effects 
of  exercise.  Prereq.  PAH  1202  and  PAH  1204  or  equivalent. 

CPS  1615  Exercise  Physiology  1  5  QH 

Studies  the  immediate  and  long-range  effects  of  exercise  on  the 
human  body,  emphasizing  the  cardiovascular  and  respiratory  sys- 
tems, muscles,  and  metabolism.  Includes  physical  fitness,  body 
composition,  and  selected  components  of  motor  perfonnance. 
Covers  assessment  techniques  and  training  principles.  Introduces 
indirect  open-circuit  cjilorimetry  and  EKG  monitoring.  Includes  a 
laboratory.  Prereq.  PAH  1202  and  PAH  1204. 


CPS  1 6 1 6  Exercise  Physiology  2  4  QH 

Studies  the  role  of  exercise  in  health  and  disease,  including  acute 
and  chronic  effects  of  exercise  upon  the  cardiovascular,  pul- 
monary, and  metabolic  systems  of  individuals  with  caidiovascu- 
lai",  pulmonary,  or  metabolic  diseases.  Specifically  explores  thera- 
peutic benefits  of  exercise  intervention  and  rehabilitation  for 
individuals  with  heart  disease,  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  obesity,  osteo-  and  rheumatoid  arthritis,  osteo- 
porosis, and  low  back  pain.  Prereq.  CPS  1615. 

CPS  1 6 1 8  Cardiopulmonary  Assessment  5  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  physiological  principles  and  concepts  related  to 
clinical  cardiopulmonary  assessment.  Integrates  lecture  topics 
with  practical  laboratoi-y  experiences  in  physical  examination 
techniques,  basic  pulmonary  function  assessment,  laboratory 
studies,  and  graded  exercise  testing  with  12-lead  electrocardiog- 
raphy. Prereq.  CPS  1320  and  CPS  1321. 

CPS  1619  Exercise  Prescription  and  Programming  4  QH 

in  Cardiovascular  Health 

Focuses  on  skills  needed  to  develop  individualized  exercise  pre- 
scriptions for  apparently  healthy  patients.  Concentrates  on  the 
design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  fitness  and  wellness 
programs  for  individuals  and  groups  in  a  corporate  or  commercial 
setting.  Prereq.  CPS  1320  and  CPS  1615  concmrently. 

CPS  1 622  Clinical  Exercise  Physiology  Practicum  1  6  QH 

Provides  a  professional  field  assignment  in  a  clinical  setting 
designed  to  help  prepare  students  in  their  professional  career 
choice.  Students  will  complete  a  rotation  in  exercise  testing  and 
cardiac  rehabilitation.  During  the  course,  students  will  assume 
more  patient  care  responsibility  and  develop  the  skills  necessary 
to  function  independently.  Prereq.  Coursework  through  Quarter 
9  in  Exercise  Physiology  cumculum. 

CPS  1623  Clinical  Exercise  Physiology  Practicum  2  6  QH 

Offers  a  professional  field  assignment  in  a  clinical  setting 
designed  to  help  prepare  students  in  their  professional  career 
choice.  Students  will  complete  a  rotation  in  one  of  the  following: 
exercise  testing,  cardiac  rehabilitation,  pulmonai-y  rehabilitation, 
diabetic  rehabilitation,  or  nonclinical  adult  fitness/health  promo- 
tion. During  the  com'se,  students  will  assume  more  patient  care 
responsibility  and  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  ftmction  inde- 
pendently. Pre?-eg.  CPS  1622. 

CPS  1 632  Health  Science  Education  4  QH 

Studies  the  systems  approach  to  teaching  health  science.  Covers 
developing  instructional  goals  based  on  needs  assessments, 
behavioral  learning  objectives,  instructional  strategies,  and  evalu- 
ation instruments.  Emphasizes  using  criterion-referenced  mea- 
surement strategies  to  evaluate  mastery  of  clinical  sWlIs.  Prereq. 
CPS  junior  status. 

CPS  1641  Fundamentals  of  Cardiac  Catheterization  4  QH 

Covers  cardiovasculai'  technology  and  basic  concepts  such  as 
medical  aseptic  technique.  Introduces  concepts  related  to  cardiac 
output  studies,  shmit  detenntnations,  and  electrophysiology. 
Examines  the  fundamental  principles  of  intracardiac  waveforms 
and  cardiac  catheterization.  Pi-ereq.  CPS  1320  and  CPS  1321. 

CPS  1 642  Advanced  Cardiac  Catheterization  4  QH 

Covers  advanced  cardiac  catheterization  interventional  tech- 
niques such  as  coroneuy  angioplasty,  stents,  and  atherectomy. 
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Introduces  new  teclmologies  such  as  coronary  rotablator  and 
lasers.  Includes  other  techniques  such  as  the  intra-aortic  balloon 
pump,  cardiac  pacemakers,  and  cardiac  studies  using  biopsy, 
pericardiocentesis,  and  electrophysiology.  Prereq.  Senior  year 
status,  CPS  1516,  CPS  1641,  and  CPS  1644  concurrently. 

CPS  1 643  Echocardiography  4  QH 

Provides  a  comprehensive  course  in  adult  echocardiography, 
including  an  introduction  to  basic  cardiac  embryology  and  car- 
diac physics.  OutUnes  and  discusses  M-Mode,  2-D,  and  Color 
Doppler  techniques.  Covers  transducer  positions  and  echo  fea- 
tures of  normal  versus  abnormal  echo  findings  in  valvular  heart 
disease,  prosthetic  heart  valves,  pericardial  disease,  and  cardiac 
tumors.  Pi-ereq.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  and  2, 
Pathophysiology  or  equivalent. 

CPS  1 644  Cardiovascular  Technology  Internship  6  QH 

Provides  cardiovascular  technology  students  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop,  practice,  and  master  skills  required  to  assist  with 
diagnostic  and  interventional  procedures  in  the  cardiac  catheteri- 
zation laboratory.  Prereq.  CPS  1 642  concwirently. 

CPS  1 645  Practicum  in  Cardiovascular  Technology  2  6  QH 

Provides  cardiovascular  technology  (CVT)  students  with  the  clini- 
cal opportunity  to  develop  procedural  skills  for  assisting  with  car- 
diac catheterization  and  echocardiography.  During  the  practicum, 
the  student  wiU  assume  greater  CVT  responsibility  and  develop  the 
technical  skUls  necessary  to  function  independently.  Emphasizes 
students'  ability  to  assist  the  physician,  evaluate  the  patient's  clini- 
cal status  and  update  the  physician,  and  problem  solve  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  patient.  Prereq.  CPS  1643  concurrently. 

CPS  1 801  Directed  Independent  Study  1  2  QH 

Offers  directed  study  in  a  student's  mjgor  wherein  in-depth  inves- 
tigation of  a  special  interest  area  is  undertaken.  Foimerly 
RTH 1801. 

CPS  1 802  Directed  Independent  Study  2  2  QH 

Offers  directed  study  in  a  student's  major  wherein  in-depth  inves- 
tigation of  a  special  interest  area  is  undertaken.  Fortneiiy 
RTH  1802. 

CPS  1 8 1 0  Continuation  of  Clinical  0  QH 

Provides  perfusion  technology  students  with  the  opportimity 
to  clear  grades  of  1  (Incomplete)  in  CPS  1515,  Practicum  in 
Perfusion  Technology  2.  At  the  end  of  the  six-week  period,  students 
will  be  reevaluated  using  the  criteria  developed  for  CPS  1515, 
and  I  grades  will  be  changed  to  the  grades  earned  at  that  time. 
Fotynerly  RTH  1810. 

CPS  1 820  Internship  in  Cardiovascular  Health  and  Exercise  1 2  QH 

Provides  commercial,  corporate,  or  clinical  experience  in  exer- 
cise testing,  exercise  prescription  and  leadership,  and  client  edu- 
cation and  counseling  in  a  supervised  setting.  Students  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  360  hours  of  internship  experience  in  addition 
to  other  written  assignments.  Prereq.  Completion  of  quarter  9  in 
the  cardiovascular  health  and  exercise  curriculum.  Foimerly 
HSL  1800/1801. 
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CRS  1 200  Introduction  to  Special  Education  4  QH 

Surveys  the  characteristics  and  the  social,  emotional,  and  educa- 
tional adjustment  of  individuals  with  special  needs.  Reviews  legis- 
lation and  current  tiends,  with  an  emphasis  on  integration  and 
full  inclusion  of  individuals  with  special  needs  in  regular  educa- 
tion settings  and  also  in  the  community.  Intioduces  principles  of 
instruction  and  the  development  of  strategies  for  the  generation 
of  Individualized  Education  Programs  (lEPs). 

CRS  1314  Introduction  to  Counseling  4  QH 

Surveys  major  theoretical  approaches  to  counseling.  Provides 
training  and  practice  in  listening  skills  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  faciUtative  responses.  Combines  didactic  presentations  and 
experiential  activities  to  assist  students  in  understanding  and 
implementing  a  variety  of  counseling  approaches. 

CRS  1315  Introduction  to  Etiology  and  Development  of  Special  Needs         4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  the  etiology  and  development  of  dis- 
abUng  conditions  and  their  impacts  on  infants,  children,  and 
youth  with  special  needs.  Discusses  a  variety  of  biological  and 
environmental  risk  factors  associated  with  learning  problems. 

CRS  1316  Introduction  to  Assessment,  Program  Planning,  4  QH 

and  Implementation  in  Special  Education 

Presents  the  process  of  assessment,  program  planning,  and  imple- 
mentation for  individuals  with  special  needs.  Requires  students  to 
administer  education  assessments,  summarize  the  results  in  a 
case  report,  propose  a  program  of  education  intervention,  and 
identify  methods  to  facilitate  and  monitor  its  implementation. 

CRS  1317  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Special  Education  8  QH 

Allows  for  full-time  participation  in  a  University-arranged  and 
supervised  school  program,  emphasizing  inclusive  settings.  Gives 
the  student  the  opportunity  to  analyze  the  teaching  of  and  the 
learning  by  students  with  special  needs  and  to  demonstrate,  evalu- 
ate, and  develop  teaching  skills.  Prei-eq.  Advanced  professional 
sequence  with  minimum  2.5  QPA  both  overall  and  in  teaching 
major. 

CRS  1500  Mental  Health  4QH 

Investigates  emotional  health  and  well-being  as  they  relate  to 
total  health,  with  emphasis  on  factors  that  influence  emotional 
behavior.  Includes  various  approaches  to  emotional  health  in 
school  programs  and  the  community. 

CRS  1 502  Communicable  and  Degenerative  Diseases  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  disease  immunity  process,  with  emphasis  on 
prevalent  communicable  diseases  in  the  United  States  today  and 
their  transmission.  Also  studies  chronic  diseases,  cardiovascular 
diseases,  cancer,  diabetes,  and  other  communicable  and  degener- 
ative diseases  and  disorders  that  affect  the  nation's  health. 

CRS  1 503  Human  Sexuality  and  Family  Dynamics  4  QH 

Examines  sexuality  from  a  physical,  psychological,  social,  histori- 
cal, and  cultural  perspective.  Considers  sexual  needs  and  con- 
cerns about  sexuality  at  various  stages  in  life,  including  a  variety 
of  approaches  to  sexuality  education.  Prereq.  Middler  standing 
or  above. 
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CRS  1510  Health  Counseling  4QH 

Identifies  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  health  problems, 
remedial  procedures,  emd  counseling  techniques  to  aid  health  pro- 
fessionals in  dealing  more  effectively  with  various  health  issues. 
Prereq.  Junior  standing  or  above. 

CRS  1800  Directed  Study  4QH 

This  experience  is  provided  for  the  student  whose  unique  acade- 
mic needs  or  interests  cannot  be  adequately  satisfied  in  any  of 
the  scheduled  courses  of  the  department.  Directed  study  requires 
approval  of  the  supervising  faculty  member  and  of  the  dean's 
office  of  the  college.  Approval  forms  must  be  submitted  to  the 
dean's  office  during  the  quarter  prior  to  registration  for  the 
directed  study.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


Dental  Hygiene 


DHY  courses  are  open  only  to  Forsyth  Dental  Hygiene  students 
unless  otherwise  indicated. 

DHY  1 1 00  Oral  Anatomy  and  Histology  3  QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  structures  of  the  oral  cavity.  Includes 
the  embryology  and  histology  of  the  head  and  neck  structures  with 
primary  emphasis  on  the  oral  cavity.  Studies  the  formation,  erup- 
tion patterns,  and  morphology  of  the  primary  and  permanent  denti- 
tions. 

DHY  1 1 0 1  Dental  Hygiene  Orientation  1  2  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  issues  relating  to  the  profession  of  dental 
hygiene  including  historical  development  wdth  emphasis  on  the 
philosophy,  responsibilities,  and  current  roles  of  the  dental 
hygienist  as  a  member  of  the  dental  health  team.  Reviews  dental 
terminology.  Covers  dental  manpower  and  dental  delivery  systems. 
This  course  is  open  to  non-dental  hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1 1 02  Dental  Hygiene  Orientation  2  2  QH 

Continues  DHY  1101.  Presents  an  overview  of  the  dental  hygiene 
process  of  care  to  include  assessment,  diagnosis,  planning,  imple- 
mentation, and  evaluation.  Covers  infection  control,  medical/ 
dental  terminology,  and  principles  of  four-handed  dentistry. 
Includes  a  laboratory  component.  This  course  is  open  to  non-den- 
tal hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1104  Dental  Procedures!  3QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  discipline  of  dentistry.  Reviews  den- 
tal specialties  with  attention  given  to  the  roles  and  responsibUi- 
ties  of  the  dental  assistant.  Places  emphasis  on  exposure  control, 
four-handed  dentistry,  and  use  and  manipulation  of  some  dental 
materials.  A  laboratory  component  is  included.  This  course  is 
open  to  non-dental  hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1105  Dental  Procedures  2  4QH 

Continues  DHY  1 104.  Includes  a  clinical  internship  in  the  Harvard 
School  for  Dental  Medicine  postdoctoral  training  clinics.  Students 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  skills  learned  in  DHY  1 104.  Prereq. 
DHY  1104.  This  course  is  open  to  non-dental  hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1 204  Head  and  Neck  Anotomy  2  QH 

Provides  a  clinical  study  of  anatomy  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Emphasizes  deviations  from  normal  anatomy  and  the  diagnosis 
and  management  of  these  deviations  as  they  relate  to  the  patient. 
This  course  is  open  to  non-dental  hygiene  majors. 


DHY  1209  Periodontology  3QH 

Builds  upon  orsd  anatomy  and  pre-clinical  dental  hygiene  con- 
cepts presented  in  the  fall  quarter.  Discusses  the  histopathology, 
etiology,  and  clinical  features  of  periodontal  infections.  Includes 
current  concepts  in  risk  assessment  and  diagnostics.  Emphasizes 
diagnosis,  treatment  planning,  and  clinical  management  of  peri- 
odontal patients.  Includes  a  one-hour  seminar.  Formerly 
DHY  1208. 

DHY  1 21 1  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  1  2  QH 

Encompasses  the  fundamentals  of  the  science  of  dental  hygiene. 
Introduces  the  basic  principles  and  skills  utilized  to  provide  oral 
health  care  for  the  patient. 

DHY  1 21 2  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  2  2  OH 

Provides  the  student  with  information  necessary  for  the  dental 
management  and  treatment  of  the  medically  compromised  patient. 
Discusses  the  etiology,  clinical  and  oral  manifestations,  treatment 
planning,  and  management  considerations  for  the  meyor  medical 
conditions  of  concern  in  dentistry.  In  addition  to  assigned  readings 
and  lecture  information,  students  wUl  participate  in  case  method 
projects  to  facUitate  the  clinical  application  of  the  course  material. 

DHY  1214  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  3  2  OH 

Discusses  the  dental  hygiene  management  of  patients  with  spe- 
cial developmental/acquired,  medical/physical,  sensory  and/or 
psychological  needs.  Includes  topic  areas  of  gerodontics  dis- 
abling/handicapping conditions,  major  psychiatric  diseases, 
dependency  disorders,  and  the  cancer  patient.  Emphasizes  the 
barriers  and  access  to  care,  patient  management  via  normaliza- 
tion of  care,  the  use  of  adaptive  aids,  preventive  techniques,  and 
individualized  treatment  planning.  Fonnerly  DHY  1314. 

DHY  1220  Radiology  I  2QH 

Uses  lectures,  slides,  and  laboratory  experiences  to  provide  the  stu- 
dent with  a  basic  knowledge  and  understanding  of  radiation  biology 
and  hygiene;  radiographic  image  receptors  and  the  developing 
process;  and  the  fundamentals  of  dental  radiography  including  the 
production  and  projection  of  X-rays.  Emphasizes  radiograpliic  sur- 
veys by  means  of  the  paralleling,  bisecting  angle,  and  extra-oral 
techniques. 

DHY  1221  Radiology  2  1  QH 

Continues  DHY  1220.  Students  refine  their  skills  in  producing  diag- 
nosticaUy  acceptable  radiographs.  Emphasizes  interpreting  films 
for  projection,  exposm-e,  processing  errors,  normal  radiographic 
anatomy,  and  common  diseases/anomalies  of  the  teeth  and  bone. 

DHY  1228  Dental  Materials  3QH 

Studies  the  basic  composition  and  properties  of  dental  materials 
utilized  in  dental  hygiene  practice.  Emphasizes  the  selection, 
manipulation,  and  clinical  management  of  dental  materials. 
Examines  the  relationship  between  the  oral  environment  and  den- 
tal materials.  Laboratory  sessions  are  integrated  with  lectures  to 
provide  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  practice  various  tech- 
niques such  as  mixing  cements,  pit  and  fissure  sealants,  polishing 
of  amalgam  and  composite  restorations,  impression  taking,  and 
study  models. 

DHY  1240  Nutrition  2  OH 

Introduces  the  science  of  hiuiian  nutrition  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  biochemistry.  Reviews  the  natuie  and  function  of  the  micro- 
and  macronutrients  essential  for  health  with  specific  emphasis  on 
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the  role  diet  and  nutrition  play  in  the  prevention  of  diseases  and 
the  promotion  of  optimum  health  and  oral  weUness.  This  course  is 
open  to  non-dental  hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1 301  Introduction  to  Oral  Health  Research  3  QH 

Introduces  the  currently  accepted  theories  and  methods  of  oral 
health  research.  Studies  research  methods,  experimental  design, 
and  statistical  methods  with  emphasis  on  dental  epidemiology  and 
clinical  research.  Reviews  current  dental  research  from  dental  jour- 
nals to  evaluate  the  methods,  design,  validity,  and  relevancy  of  the 
research  on  the  professions  of  dentistry  and  dental  hygiene. 
Discusses  future  research  and  advances  in  technology  to  help  the 
student  gain  a  perspective  on  needed  research.  Funding  sources 
will  also  be  reviewed. 

DHY  1308  Pathology  4QH 

Emphasizes  oral  pathology.  Covers  normal  structures  of  the  oral 
cavity,  principles  of  general  pathology,  including  inflammation, 
neoplasia  and  diseases/conditions  of  the  oral  cavity  and  its  envi- 
rons, with  clinical  features,  some  histopathology,  the  course  of 
the  disease(s),  and  treatment.  Stresses  common  developmental 
disorders,  cysts  of  the  jaws  and  neck,  caries,  pulpitis,  other  dental 
defects,  mucous  membrane  pathology,  viral,  bacterial  and  fungal 
diseases,  white  lesions,  benign  and  malignant  oral  diseases,  pig- 
mented dental  and  mucosal  lesions,  allergies,  and  oral  manifesta- 
tions of  systemic  diseases.  Formerly  DHY  1206  and  DHY  1307, 
Pathology  1  and  2. 

DHY  1 31 5  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  5  2  QH 

Intioduces  dental  specialties  through  lectures,  slides,  and  case 
presentations  of  dental  procedures  related  to  individual  specialties. 
Topics  presented  by  guest  lecturers  include  orthodontics,  endodon- 
tics, oral  and  maxillofacial  surgery,  prosthodontics,  temporoman- 
dibular disorders  (TMD),  dental  implants,  maxillofacial  prosthetics, 
pediatric  dentistry,  and  radiovisiography. 

DHY  1316  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  6  2QH 

Presents  material  to  assist  the  dental  hygiene  student  to  develop  the 
management  skills  needed  to  become  an  effective  and  productive 
member  of  the  dental  team.  Emphasizes  identifying  professional 
goals,  developing  communication  skills,  writing  resumes,  perfecting 
interviewing  techniques,  and  recognizing  employer/employee 
responsibilities  and  expectations. 

DHY  1 31 7  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  4  2  QH 

Presents  material  that  focuses  on  the  preventive  services  of  den- 
tal hygiene  care.  Students  will  consider  the  role  of  the  dental 
hygienist  relative  to  caries  control,  fluoride  recommendations, 
and  dietary  counseling.  Students  will  integrate  concepts  of  oral 
weUness  and  smoking  cessation  into  client  care  plans  as  well  as 
examine  the  delivery  of  preventive  services  to  cUents.  Students 
will  also  examine  chair-side  ergonomics  for  prevention  of  occu- 
pational iryuries  to  themselves. 

DHY  1330  Pharmacology  3QH 

Places  initial  emphasis  on  nomenclature  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  terminology  used  in  pharmacology.  Undertakes  the  study 
of  drugs  to  acquaint  the  student  with  their  origin,  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  preparation,  modes  of  administration,  and 
effects  upon  the  body  systems.  Gives  special  consideration  to 
those  drugs  which  are  of  dental  value,  including  antiseptics,  anti- 
biotics, pain  relieving  drugs,  and  the  anesthetics.  This  course  is 
open  to  non-dental  hygiene  majors. 


DHY  1331  Pain  Control  2QH 

Introduces  the  dental  hygiene  student  to  the  recognition  and  man- 
agement of  pain,  fear,  and  anxiety  associated  vnth  dental  treat- 
ment. Lectures  wiU  cover  basic  and  current  concepts  in  pain  and 
anxiety  control  in  dental  tieatment.  Prereq.  Current  certification 
in  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  and  DHY  1330. 

DHY  1361  Public  Health  2QH 

Introduces  current  principles  and  issues  in  public  health  and  their 
relationship  to  the  delivery  of  oral  health  care  to  the  public. 
Investigates  and  discusses  the  principles  of  epidemiology,  health 
care  delivery,  biostatistics,  aUied  health  utUization,  and  fluorida- 
tion. Provides  each  student  with  the  opportunity  to  select  one  issue 
in  public  health  and  explore  it  by  writing  a  short  position  paper. 

DHY  1362  Community  Health  2QH 

Examines  the  topics  related  to  commimity  oral  health.  Explores 
the  principles  of  program  planning  and  basic  health  education 
methods  and  materials.  Provides  each  student  with  the  opportunity 
to  select  a  population  of  interest  in  the  community  and  plan,  imple- 
ment, and  evaluate  a  preventive  oral  health  program  according  to 
the  needs  of  that  population.  This  experience  may  help  students 
to  recognize  a  commitment  to  the  community  and  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  a  health  care  professional. 

DHY  1 364  Seminar  in  Legal  Issues  and  Ethics  2  QH 

Provides  a  profile  of  the  dental  hygienist  within  a  legal  and  ethical 
framework.  Examines  state  practice  acts.  Students  wiU  explore 
the  responsibilities  involved  in  hygienisf  patient  and  employee/ 
employer  relationships.  Investigates  the  legal  ramifications  of  a 
variety  of  practice  settings.  Uses  case  studies  and  values  clarifica- 
tion models  to  encourage  ethical  and  professional  development. 

DHY  1 40 1  Oral  Health  Gerontology  4  QH 

Introduces  the  dental  hygiene  student  to  oral  health  gerontology. 
Reviews  the  biological,  psychological,  and  social  aspects  of  aging. 
Places  an  emphasis  on  oral  tissues.  Discusses  in  detail  dental 
hygiene  treatment  planning  and  evaluation  for  both  institutional- 
ized and  community  based  elderly  patients.  Examines  public  policy 
and  financing  of  oral  health  care  for  the  aged.  Prerreq.  Extra  mural 
experience  required. 

DHY  1 402  Advanced  Public  Health  4  QH 

Studies  the  current  issues  surrounding  today's  public  health  care 
deUvery  system  in  depth.  Places  emphasis  on  health  legislation 
both  at  the  state  and  federal  levels.  Issues  include  access  to  health 
care,  quality  assurance/control,  and  health  care  costs  and  financ- 
ing. Includes  evaluation  of  possible  solutions  in  terms  of  appropri- 
ateness, effectiveness,  and  economy  and  a  review  of  health  care 
delivery  systems.  Students  will  utilize  the  principles  of  oral 
epidemiology  through  surveys  of  specified  area  populations  to 
develop  a  health  promotion  plan. 

DHY  1403  Dental  Seminars  4QH 

Reviews  the  current  concepts  in  dentistry  and  dental  hygiene 
theory  and  practice.  Discusses  the  impact  of  new  knowledge  on 
the  art  and  science  of  dentistry,  dental  hygiene,  and  prevention  of 
dental  disease.  Topics  wiU  be  detemiined  by  cmrent  literature  and 
the  poUtical  and  socio-economic  climate  of  the  times.  Uses  integra- 
tion and  sharing  of  personal  experiences  and  practices  relating  to 
dental  hygiene  to  assess  and  improve  student's  communication, 
leadership,  decision  making,  and  organizational  skUls. 
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DHY  1410  Independent  Study  4QH 

Gives  students  an  opportunity  to  explore  in  depth  a  subject  rele- 
vant to  their  interests.  Provides  the  opportunity  to  study  a  problem, 
present  a  proposal,  carry  out  a  study  or  a  course  of  action,  and  pre- 
pare both  written  and  oral  presentations  of  their  activities. 

DHY  1550  Internship  6QH 

Provides  professional  field  assignment  in  a  setting  designed  to 
enhance  students  in  their  professioned  career  development. 
Includes  supervision  by  faculty,  conferences  with  professional 
staff,  and  projects.  Internship  may  be  spread  over  more  th£in  one 
academic  quarter.  A  minimum  of  180  hours  is  required. 

DHY  161 1,  DHY  1612  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  1  and  2  3  OH  eoch 

Provides  pre-clinical  and  laboratory  instruction  in  the  techniques 
utilized  for  the  complete  evaluation  and  prophylaxis  of  patients 
including  instrumentation,  polishing,  patient  evaluation  proce- 
dures, oral  physiotherapy,  prevention  of  disease  transmission, 
medical  emergencies,  and  treatment  planning.  Preclinical  activi- 
ties are  coordinated  with  DHY  1211  and  DHY  1212.  Actual  delivery 
of  patient  care  begins  in  DHY  1612.  Students  violl  be  responsible  for 
patient  recruitment.  A  weekly  seminar  in  DHY  1612  wiU  be  con- 
ducted for  discussion  of  medically  comproniised  patient  cases 
and  patient  msmagement  strategies. 

DHY  1613  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  3  3  QH 

Provides  dental  hygiene  and  other  procedures  for  both  adult  and 
child  patients  in  the  Forsyth  Clinic.  Students  will  be  responsible  for 
patient  recruitment.  A  weekly  seminar  is  included  for  the  discus- 
sion of  patient  cases. 

DHY  1614,  DHY  1615,  DHY  1616  6QHeacii 

Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  4,  5,  and  6 

Provides  clinical  experience  to  the  dental  hygiene  student.  Stu- 
dents provide  preventive,  educational,  and  therapeutic  oral  health 
services  as  delegated  by  the  Conunonwealth  of  Massachusetts  at 
our  dental  hygiene  clinic  to  children  and  adults  on  an  appointment 
basis.  Students  wiU  be  responsible  for  patient  recruitment.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  clinical  training  at  the  Forsyth  Dental  Center  dental 
hygiene  clinic,  students  supplement  this  training  via  extramural 
rotations  at  area  hospitals,  community  health  care  centers,  and 
public  health  care  programs.  A  weekly  one-hour  seminar  relates 
dental  hygiene  theory  to  clinical  practice. 


Health,  Sport,  and  Leisure  Studies 


HSL  1 100  Beginning  Swimming 

Focuses  on  basic  swimming  skills  for  non-swimmers,  vfith 
emphasis  on  personal  water  safety. 


1QH 


HSL  1 101  Intermediate  Swimming  1  QH 

Focuses  on  basic  and  advanced  swimming  skills,  with  emphasis 
on  form  and  efficiency.  Prereq.  HSL  1100  or  equivalent. 

HSl  1 1 06  Beginning  Scuba  2  QH 

Focuses  on  basic  skin-diving  and  scuba-diving  skills,  with  empha- 
sis on  safety.  Prereq.  HSL  1101  or  equivalent. 


HSL  1107  Sailing 

Focuses  on  basic  skills  in  sailing. 


1QH 


HSL  1 109  Beginning  Gymnastics  1  1  QH 

Introduces,  in  a  coeducational  approach,  basic  skills  in  floor  exer- 
cise, vaulting,  balance  beam,  parallel  bars,  uneven  bars,  high  bar, 
and  rings. 

HSL  1114  Badminton  1  QH 

Focuses  on  basic  badminton  strokes,  concepts,  rules,  strategies, 
and  game  play. 

HSl  11 16  Tennis  1  OH 

Focuses  on  basic  termis  strokes,  concepts,  rules,  strategies,  and 
game  play. 

HSL  1 1 21  Beginning  Sell-Delense  1  QH 

Surveys  the  principles  and  fundamental  skUls  at  the  beginning 
and  intermediate  levels. 

HSL  1 1 24  Beginning  Fencing  1  QH 

Focuses  on  the  fundamental  principles  and  techniques  of  fencing 
at  the  beginner  level. 

HSL  11 26  Karate  1  1  QH 

Focuses  on  fundEimental  techniques  of  unarmed  combat  for  self- 
defense  using  the  punches,  kicks,  and  blocks  of  Tae  Kwan  Do/ 
Karate. 

HSL  11 27  Karate  2  1  QH 

Continues  HSL  1126,  v^dth  progression  to  more  complex  tech- 
niques and  combinations  of  punches,  kicks,  and  blocks  related  to 
Tae  Kwan  Do/Karate.  Prereq.  HSL  1126. 

HSL 1131  Yoga  1  QH 

Introduces  yoga  skills  and  techniques  for  men  and  women  at  the 
beginning  level. 

HSL  11 32  Weight  Training  1  QH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  use  of  resistive  exercises:  isotonic  exer- 
cise (weights),  isometric  exercise,  and  the  appropriateness  of  each. 

HSL  1 1 33  Physical  Conditioning  1  QH 

Focuses  on  assessing  one's  personal  physical  fitness  level,  with 
emphasis  on  establishing  a  personal  exercise  regimen  based  on 
scientific  principles  of  training.  Utilizes  special  sections  for  differ- 
ent mediums  of  exercise,  such  as  aerobic  dance  techniques,  run- 
ning, and  circuit  training. 

HSL  1 1 34  Aerobic  Exercise  and  Dance  1  QH 

Focuses  on  aerobic  fitness,  with  strong  emphasis  on  concepts  of 
exercise  safety  and  conditioning. 

HSL  11 38  Beginning  Skiing  1  QH 

Focuses  on  fimdamental  techniques  of  downhill  skiing.  Lab  fee. 

HSL  1 1 39  Intermediate  Skiing  1  QH 

Focuses  on  downhill  skiing,  including  intermediate  and  advanced 
techniques.  Emphasizes  skill  development.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
HSL  1138. 

HSL  1140  Basketball  1  QH 

Focuses  on  knowledge  and  skills  appropriate  for  playing  basket- 
ball at  the  beginning  level. 
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HSL 1142  Volleyball  1  QH 

Focuses  on  knowledge  and  skills  appropriate  for  playing  volley- 
ball at  the  beginning  level. 

HSL  11 50  Soccer  1  QH 

Focuses  on  knowledge  and  skill  appropriate  to  play  soccer  at  the 
beginning  level. 


HSL  11 53  Modern  Dance  1 

Introduces  modem  dance  technique  and  style. 


1QH 


HSL  11 54  Modern  Dance  2  1  OH 

Continues  HSL  1153,  with  progression  to  more  complex  modem 
dance  techniques  and  combinations.  Prm-eq.  HSL  1153  or 
equivalent. 

HSL  11 55  Modern  Dance  3  1  QH 

Continues  HSL  1154,  wdth  progression  into  the  expressive  and 
choreographic  use  of  modem  dance  techniques.  Prereq. 
HSL  1154  or  equivalent. 

HSL  1156  Ballet  1  1  QH 

Introduces  ballet  fundamentals,  with  emphasis  on  aUgnment. 

HSL  11 57  Ballet  2  1  QH 

Continues  HSL  1156,  with  emphasis  on  developing  lyrical  style. 
Prereq.  HSL  1156  or  equivalent. 

HSL  11 59  Jazz  Dance  1  1  QH 

Introduces  the  fundamentals  of  jazz  dance,  with  emphasis  on 
aUgrmient. 

HSL  11 60  Jazz  Dance  2  1  QH 

Continues  techniques  introduced  in  HSL  1159,  with  emphasis 
on  developing  jazz  dance  style.  Prereq.  HSL  1159  or  equivalent. 


HSL  11 63  Ballroom  Dance 

Introduces  traditional  and  contemporary  partner  dancing. 


1QH 


HSL  1164  Ballroom  Dance  2  1  QH 

Continues  HSL  1163  with  progression  into  more  complex  dance 
steps,  partnering  techniques,  and  amalgamations.  Expands  upon 
dances  taught  in  HSL  1163  and  introduces  additional  ballroom 
dances.  Pi-ereq.  HSL  1163. 

HSL  1 1 67  Beginning  Racquetball  1  QH 

Focuses  on  knowledge  and  skills  appropriate  to  play  racquetball 
at  the  beginning  level. 

HSL  1 1 73  Beginning  Track  and  Field  1  QH 

Focuses  on  the  fundamental  skills  in  the  various  track  and  field 
events. 

HSL  1 1 80  Health  and  Physical  Education  In  the  Elementary  School  4  QH 

Focuses  on  introductory  knowledge  and  skUls  necessary  for 
teaching  health  and  physical  education  to  elementary  school  chil- 
dren. Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  elementary  school  years 
for  health  promotion  and  positive  health  behaviors,  motor  skill 
development,  the  implications  of  health-related  fitness,  and  activi- 
ties that  maximize  participation  for  children  in  vigorous  activity 
promoting  weUness.  Replaces  HSL  1151. 

HSL  1254  First  Aid  2QH 

Focuses  on  emergency  care  procedures  recommended  for 
home,  school,  and  community,  including  cardiopulmonary 


resuscitation  (CPR).  Emphasizes  practices  endorsed  by  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

HSL  1 263  Motor  Development  and  Learning  4  QH 

Studies  the  development  of  motor  skills  from  early  childhood 
through  adolescence.  Considers  age  expectations  for  perceptual 
motor  behavior.  Focuses  on  how  information  processing  is 
involved  in  motor  learning  and  performance.  Applies  basic 
research  data  to  learning  and  executing  skill  in  a  variety  of  sport 
settings. 

HSL  1 266  Physical  Conditioning  Programming  2  QH 

Focuses  on  how  to  design  and  deliver  instmction  related  to  physi- 
cal conditioning  and  exercises.  Prereq.  HSL  1132  and  HSL  1133. 

HSL  1 270  Health  and  Motor  Development  in  Early  Childhood  4  QH 

Focuses  on  social,  cognitive,  and  physical  aspects  influencing 
health  and  motor  development  in  preschoolers  and  across  the  life 
span.  Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  early  childhood  years 
for  health  promotion  and  positive  health  behaviors.  Studies  the 
development  of  fundamental  motor  patterns  (walking,  running, 
catching,  throwing,  striking,  climbing,  etc.)  including  perceptual- 
motor  implications.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  work  directly 
with  a  preschooler  in  a  laboratory  setting  observing  and  assessing 
fundamental  motor  patterns  and  health  behaviors.  Replaces 
HSL  1265. 

HSL  1286  Nutrition  4QH 

Offers  the  student  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  evaluate  nutrition 
information  both  as  a  consmner  and  a  future  educator.  Explains 
the  chemical,  biological,  and  physiological  bases  of  nutrition. 

HSL  1 325,  HSL  1 326,  HSL  1 327  I  QH  each 

Dance  Reheorsol  and  Performance  1,  2,  3 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  skill  in  performance. 
Also  allows  students  to  choreograph,  stage,  and  perform  an  origi- 
nal work  or  perform  in  the  original  work  of  a  guest  or  faculty 
choreographer.  Prereg.  Permission  of  instructor. 

HSL  1 463  Overview  of  Physical  Disabilities  4  QH 

Offers  a  hoUstic  and  humanistic  approach  to  people  with  physical 
disabilities,  including  amputations,  traumatic  conditions,  sensory 
impairments,  and  neurological,  orthopedic,  and  cardiovascular 
disorders.  Studies  rehabilitation  procedures  and  treatment, 
adjunctive  therapies,  prosthetics,  orthotics,  assistive  devices,  and 
personal  care  techniques. 


HSL  1511  Independent  Study  1 
HSL  1512  Independent  Study  2 
HSL  1513  Independent  Study  3 


1QH 
2QH 
3QH 


HSL  1514  Independent  Study  4  4QH 

Provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  for  concentrated  plan- 
ning and  research  in  a  topic  area  of  health,  sport,  or  leisure. 
Requires  student  to  submit  outline  of  proposed  study. 

HSL  1599  Theory  of  Coaching  4QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  study  and  analyze  learning 
principles,  leadership  skills,  sociology,  and  psychology  as  appUed  to 
coaching  teams  and  individuals.  Focuses  primarily  on  athletes  of 
junior  and  senior  high  school  age. 
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HSL 1600  Psychology  of  Sport  2  OH 

Analyzes  the  psychological  behavioral  patterns  and  deviations  of 
sports  participants,  including  spectators  and  coaches.  Emphasizes 
emotions,  motivation,  competition,  and  learning  factors. 
Discusses  current  sports  highlights.  Pi-ereq.  Physical  education 
major  or  permission  of  instructor. 

HSL 1601  Sociology  of  Sport  2QH 

Studies  sport  as  a  social  institution,  including  theories  explaining 
its  role  in  society.  Considers  social  stratification,  politics,  econom- 
ics, violence,  women,  race,  mass  media,  and  competition. 

HSL  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

To  be  added  to  any  four-credit  course  in  the  department  when 
approved  by  the  Honors  Conunittee  of  Boston-Bouve.  Once 
approved,  the  adjunct  information  is  forwarded  to  the  honors 
office  for  dissemination  to  the  honors  membershiip.  Allows  eruroll- 
ment  an  unlimited  number  of  times  as  an  adjunct  to  any  health, 
sport,  and  leisure  studies  course  at  different  times  diuing  a  given 
academic  year. 


Medical  Laboratory  Science 


MLS  1101  Medical  Laboratory  Science  Orientation  1  1  QH 

Focuses  on  the  history  and  development  of  the  medical  lab  sci- 
ence profession;  includes  an  introduction  to  medical  terminology. 

MLS  1 1 02  Medical  Laboratory  Science  Orientation  2  1  QH 

Continues  discussion  of  topics  introduced  in  MLS  1101,  with  the 
addition  of  a  review  of  mathematics  and  metric-unit  calculations. 

MLS  1 1 04  Laboratory  Techniques  3  QH 

Covers  the  principles  and  theories  of  basic  technical  skills  needed 
to  work  competently  in  a  clinical  or  research  laboratory.  Discusses 
issues  concerning  laboratory  safety,  aseptic  technique,  OSHA  reg- 
ulations, quality  control,  quality  assurance,  solution  preparation, 
and  method  evaluation  and  appUes  them  in  a  laboratory  compo- 
nent. Prereq.  CHM 1 122,  or  concurrently. 

MLS  1 109  Foundations  of  Clinical  Laboratory  Science  4  QH 

Examines  basic  lab  methods  employed  in  primary  care,  including 
urinalysis,  gram  staining,  hematocrit,  hemoglobin,  sedimentation 
rate,  white  ceU  count,  and  differential.  Prereq.  Admission  to 
physician  assistant  program  or  pe^-mission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1 1 1 2  Renal  Physiology  and  Urinalysis  2  QH 

Introduces  basic  medical  laboratory  science.  Examines  principles 
and  theories  of  renal  physiology.  Emphasizes  techniques  for 
chemical  and  microscopic  detection  of  normal  and  abnormal 
urinary  tract  constituents.  Prereq.  BIO  1109  and  CHM  1111. 

MLS  1125  Hematology  4QH 

Examines  basic  hematology  procedures  and  principles.  Empha- 
sizes hematopoiesis,  hematologic  cell  maturation,  normal  and 
abnormal  cell  morphology,  basic  hemostasis,  and  coagulation 
testing.  Pre)-eq.  BIO  1109,  CHM  1122,  MLS  1104,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

MLS  1 132  Immunohemotology  3  QH 

Teaches  the  principles  of  immunohematology  wdth  specific  appli- 
cation to  the  ABO  and  Rh  blood  group  system,  antibody  detec- 
tion, and  crossmatch  design.  Studies  basic  blood  bank  techniques 


including  blood  typing  and  crossmatching.  Prereq.  BIO  1109, 
BIO  1172,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1145  Microbiology  4QH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  techniques  of  organism  isolation, 
cultivation,  and  identification  from  clinical  specimens.  Discusses 
identifying  bacteria  that  are  pathogenic  for  humans  according  to 
the  isolated  organism's  clinical  specimen.  Emphasizes  how  to  col- 
lect and  transport  specimens,  what  laboratory  protocols  to  use 
in  diagnosis,  and  procedures  for  identifying  organisms.  Prereq. 
BIO  1 1 09,  CHM  1 122,  and  MLS  1 1 72. 

MLS  1 1 52  Clinical  Chemistry  and  Instrumentation  4  QH 

Covers  the  principles  of  clinical  chemistry  with  application  to 
procedures  and  techniques.  In  laboratory  work,  emphasizes  the 
clinical  significance  and  common  methods  of  quantitating 
selected  important  analyses.  Prereq.  CHM  1122,  MLS  1104,  and 
MLS  1112. 

MLS  11 72  Immunology  2QH 

Covers  the  basic  concepts  of  medical  immunology,  including  rela- 
tionships antong  disease,  immune  response,  and  laboratory  pro- 
cedures. Encompasses  the  concepts  of  antigen  and  antibody 
structure  and  relationship,  and  specific  and  non-specific  host 
response.  Covers  common  laboratory  methods  for  the  detection 
of  antigens  and  antibodies.  Prereq.  BIO  1109  and  CHM  1122. 


MLS  1212  Urinalysis  Laboratory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1112. 

MLS  1225  Hematology  Laboratory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1125. 

MLS  1 232  Immunohematology  Laborotory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1132. 

MLS  1 245  Microbiology  Laboratory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1145. 

MLS  1252  Clinical  Chemistry  and  Instrumentation  Laboratory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1152. 


1QH 


1QH 


1QH 


10H 


10H 


MLS  1 4 1 2  MLT  Special  Topics— Applied  Microscopy  2  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  urinalysis,  parasitology,  and 
mycology  at  an  affiliated  hospital  providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT 
(NCA)-level  instruction.  Prereq.  Adm:ission  to  MLT  Clinioal 
Program. 

MLS  1 423  MLT  Applied  Study  in  Hematology  2  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  hematology  and  coagulation  at  an 
affiliated  hospital  providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT(NCA)-level 
instruction.  Prereq.  Admission  to  MLT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 432  MLT  Applied  Study  in  Blood  Banking  2  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  blood  banking  at  an  affiliated  hospital 
providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT(NCA)-level  instruction.  Prereq. 
Admission  to  MLT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 442  MLT  Applied  Study  In  Clinical  Microbiology  2  QH 

Offere  clinical  practicum  in  nticrobiology  at  an  affiliated  hospital 
providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT(NCA)-  level  instruction.  Prereq. 
Admission  to  MLT  Clinical  Program. 
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MLS  1 452  MLT  Applied  Study  in  Clinical  Chemistry  2  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  clinical  chemistry  at  an  affiliated  hos- 
pital providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT(NCA)-  level  instruction. 
Prereq.  Admission  to  MLT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1480  MLT  Seminar!  2QH 

Offers  a  basic  introduction  to  correlation  of  laboratory  findings  in 
hematology,  blood  banking,  microbiology,  and  clinical  chemistry, 
with  appropriate  referrals  of  lab  information  in  working  situation. 
Examines  basic  use  of  quality  control.  Prereq.  Admission  to  MLT 
Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 523  Hemotology  MT  Applied  Study  4  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  hematology  at  an  affiliated 
hospital  providing  for  MT(ASCP)-  and  CLSCNCA)-level  instruc- 
tion. Prereq.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 533  Immunohemotology  MT  Applied  Study  4  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  immunohematology  at  an 
affiliated  hospital  providing  MT(ASCP)-  and  CLSCNCA)-level 
instruction.  Prereq.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 544  Clinical  Microbiology  MT  Applied  Study  7  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  microbiology  at  an  affiliated 
hospital  providing  MT(ASCP)-  and  CLS(NCA)-level  instruction. 
Prereq.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program.. 

MLS  1 552  Clinical  Chemistry  MT  Applied  Study  7  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  clinical  chemistry  at  an  affili- 
ated hospital  providing  MT(ASCP)-  and  CLS(NCA)-level  instruc- 
tion. Prereq.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 573  Clinical  Immunology  MT  Applied  Study  1  1  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  clinical  immunology  at  an 
affiliated  hospital  providing  MT  (ASCP)-  and  CLS  (NCA)-level 
instruction.  Prereq.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program. 


MLS  1 574  Clinical  Immunology  MT  Applied  Study  2 

Continues  MLS  1573. 


1QH 


MLS  1 621  Advanced  Hematology  1  3  QH 

Studies  physiology  of  blood  cells  and  bone  marrow;  reviews 
physiology  of  blood  hemopoisis;  discusses  hematologic  results  as 
they  relate  to  normal,  anemic,  and  leukemic  conditions.  Prereq. 
MLS  1125  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1623  Special  Topics:  Hemostasis  1  QH 

Offers  advanced  studies  in  hemostasis,  emphasizing  identifying 
factors  and  solving  hemostatic  problems.  Prereq.  MLS  1125  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1631  Advanced  Immunohematology  2  QH 

Examines  blood  group  systen\s,  antibody  identification,  and 
advanced  immunohematologic  principles  and  procedures. 
Presents  case  studies.  Prereq.  MLS  1132. 

MLS  1 648  Advanced  Clinical  Microbiology  4  QH 

Examines  host  and  microbial  interactions  in  disease  produced  by 
viruses,  rickettsia,  ciilamydia,  mycoplasma,  mycobacteria,  anaer- 
obic bacteria,  and  actinomyces.  Also  covers  host  and  microbial 
interactions  in  gastrointestinal,  genitourinary,  and  respiratory 
tract  infections.  Discusses  disease  states,  diagnostic  procedures, 
and  antimicrobial  testing.  Prereq.  MLS  1145  and  MLS  1245. 


MLS  1 649  Medical  Parasitology  and  Mycology  3  QH 

Discusses  the  parasites  and  fungi  that  are  pathogenic  to  man, 
including  pathogenesis,  relevant  clinical  symptoms,  and  diagnos- 
tic criteria.  Emphasizes  the  laboratory  procedure  used  in  their 
diagnosis  and  organism  characteristics  used  for  identification. 
Prereq.  BIO  1109,  MLS  1145,  and  MLS  1245. 

MLS  1 656  Advanced  Clinical  Chemistry  4  QH 

Discusses  advanced  principles  of  clinical  chemistry  and  some 
instrumentation,  as  well  as  acquisition,  management,  and  applica- 
tion of  laboratory  data.  Studies  methods  of  quantitating  chnicaUy 
significant  analytes,  including  pathophysiology  of  related  disease 
states.  Prereg.  BIO  1109,  CHM 1265,  and  MLS  1152. 

MLS  1661  Medical  Laboratory  Science  Education  2  QH 

Surveys  current  topics  in  medical  lab  science  education:  develop- 
ing objectives,  methods  of  evaluation  and  certification,  clinical 
instruction  and  evaluation,  medical  lab  science  cirrricula,  and  use 
of  media  and  other  methods  of  instruction.  Prereq.  Concuirent 
with  Quarter  8  of  MLS  program. 

MLS  1662  Clinimetrics  2QH 

Covers  measuring  and  improving  the  quality  of  all  steps  in  the  total 
testing  process.  Combines  Deming's  principles  of  industrial  quality 
management  with  tiaditional  practices  in  clinical  laboratory  quality 
assurance  programs.  Discusses  design  strategies  including  ordering 
tests,  selecting  methods,  monitoring  analytic  quality,  and  interpret- 
ing and  reporting  tests.  Examines  each  stiategy's  effectiveness. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1665  Medical  Laboratory  Management  2  QH 

Surveys  factors  that  relate  to  effective  lab  administration:  hospi- 
tal organizational  structure,  principles  of  management  and  super- 
vision, cost  accounting,  purchasing,  inspection  guidelines,  legal 
responsibilities,  and  personnel  relations.  Prereq.  Concuirent 
with  MT  clinical  applied  study. 

MLS  1672  Immunopathology  3  QH 

Covers  the  situations  in  which  the  host  defense  response  pro- 
duces the  symptoms  of  disease.  Discusses  conditions  that  result 
from  immunodeficiency.  Explains  the  role  of  the  immune  system 
in  tiansplant  rejection.  Describes  neoplasms  of  the  immune  sys- 
tem and  discusses  laboratory  procedures  used  in  the  diagnosis 
and  management  of  these  conditions.  Prereq.  MLS  1 1 72. 

MLS  1680  MLS  Special  Topics  2QH 

Discusses  current  topics  in  the  cUnical  lab.  Prereq.  Permission  of 
instructor. 

MLS  1681  MLS  Senior  Seminar  2QH 

Reviews  current  imdergraduate  medical  lab  science  topics. 

MLS  1 890  Undergraduate  Research  2  QH 

Examines  special  problems  in  lab  medicine  involving  individual 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1 891  MLS  Current  Concepts  1  QH 

Discusses  topics  determined  by  recent  advances  in  medical  lab 
science. 
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Pharmacy 


PAH  1101  Health  Career  Seminar  1  QH 

Pro\ides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  determine  their  career 
goals  in  the  health  professions  through  activity-oriented  classes 
and  discipline-specific  career  information.  Addresses  self-assess- 
ment, career  exploration,  decision  making,  and  goal  implementa- 
tion. Allows  students  to  gather  information  about  the  five  m^ors 
within  the  Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences. 

PAH  1 135  Professional  Dynamics  in  the  Health  Care  Delivery  System        4  QH 

Examines  the  evolution  of  the  American  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem, with  emphasis  on  current  aspects  of  how  health  care  is 
delivered,  how  it  is  financed,  where  it  is  delivered,  and  who  deliv- 
ers it.  Discusses  present  and  future  influences  in  health,  including 
health  promotion,  disease  prevention,  and  environmental  issues. 
Considers  unique  and  collective  health  professional  roles  and 
responsibilities,  humanistic/behavioral  dimensions  of  health  care, 
professional  organizations,  and  professionalism. 

PAH  1 202  Anatomy-Physiology  1  5  QH 

Covers  structure  and  function  of  cells,  tissues,  and  organs,  includ- 
ing the  muscular,  immune,  and  nervous  systems.  Includes  survey 
of  human  anatomy  and  physiology  using  experiments,  specimens, 
and  computer  simulation.  Oriented  to  students  in  the  health 
professions.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1122  or  BIO  1142,  and 
BIO  1109. 

PAH  1 204  Anatomy-Physiology  2  5  QH 

Covers  structure  and  function  of  the  various  life-supportive  sys- 
tems not  covered  in  the  first  quarter.  Includes  survey  of  human 
anatomy  and  physiology  using  experiments,  specimens,  and  com- 
puter simulation.  Oriented  to  students  in  the  health  professions. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  PAH  1202  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PAH  1 2 1 0  Anatomy-Physiology  I  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  take  the  lecture  portion  only  of 
PAH  1202.  Prereq.  MLS  majors  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PAH  1 21 1  Anatomy-Physiology  Laboratory  1  1  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  take  the  lab  portion  only  of 
PAH  1202.  Prereq.  PeiTnission  of  instnictor. 

PAH  1 2 1 2  Anatomy-Physiology  2  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  take  the  lecture  portion  only  of 
PAH  1204.  Pre)-eq.  Pennission  of  instructor. 

PAH  1 2 1 3  Anatomy-Physiology  Laborotory  2  1  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportimity  to  take  the  lab  portion  only  of 
PAH  1204.  Prereq.  PoYnission  of  instructor. 

PAH  1280  Biochemistry  5QH 

Introduces  the  structures,  functions,  and  metabolism  of  amino 
acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids. 
Discusses  the  mechanisms  of  enzyme  reactions,  enzyme  kinetics, 
vitamins,  biological  oxidation  reduction  reactions,  and  bioener- 
getics,  as  well  as  various  inborn  errors  of  metabolism.  Prereq. 
BIO  1109  and  CHM  1269. 

PAH  1 776  Junior/Senior  Honors  Thesis  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  become  involved  with 
faculty  on  either  ongoing  research  projects  or  student-initiated 
scholarly  activities.  Encourages  and  assists  students  in  writing, 
presenting,  and  publishing  their  research.  Allows  students  to  gain 


an  awareness  and  some  understanding  of  a  discipline  or  area  of 
study  in  the  allied  health  professions  while  developing  an  appreci- 
ation for  research  methods  and  the  process  of  scientific  inquiry. 
Requires  a  junior/senior  thesis.  Prereq.  Honors  participation. 

PAH  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

Designed  to  be  attached  to  a  predesignated  professional  course  in 
the  student's  m^or  and  offered  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty 
member(s)  teaching  the  course.  For  further  details,  contact  the 
honors  office  (1  NI)  or  PAH  honors  advisor.  Preivq.  Honors  par- 
ticipation and  permission  of  instructor. 

PCL  1306  Pharmacodynamics  1  2  QH 

Introduces  pharmacologic  principles,  with  the  individual  phanna- 
ceuticals  of  drug  groups  and  individual  pharmaceuticals  of  partic- 
ular importance  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 
Focuses  primarily  on  the  applications  of  such  principles  and 
agents  to  the  nursing  profession.  Prei'eq.  BIO  1120,  BIO  1164, 
CHM  1105,  and  CHM  1106. 

PC1 1 307  Pharmacodynamics  2  2  QH 

Continues  the  topics  introduced  in  PCL  1306.  Prereq.  PCL  1306. 

PCL  1409  Pharmacology  lor  the  Respiratory-Care  Practitioner  4  QH 

Provides  an  orientation  to  pharmacology,  including  the  scope  of 
pharmacology;  definitions;  drug  standards;  drug  legislation; 
names,  sources,  and  active  constituents;  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations  of  drugs  relating  to  the  respiratory-care  practitioner. 
CPS  students  only  or  permission  of  instmctor.  Prei'eq.  PAH 
1202  and  PAH  1204. 

PCL  1 420  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  2  6  QH 

Continues  discussion  of  topics  introduced  in  PMC  1419.  Presents 
an  interdisciplinary  chemical  and  pharmacological  approach  to 
understanding  drug  action.  Deals  principally  with  drugs  affecting 
the  peripheral  nervous,  cardiovascular,  and  renal  systems. 
Prereq.  PMC  1419  and  middler  standing. 

PCL  1 422  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  3  6  QH 

Continues  discussion  of  topics  in  PCL  1420.  Covers  the  medicinal 
chemistry  and  pharmacology  of  drugs  acting  on  the  gastrointesti- 
nal, endocrine,  reproductive,  and  hematopoietic  systems,  along 
with  autacoids,  and  antineoplastics.  Prereq.  PCL  1420  and 
junior  standing. 

PCL  1453  Pharmacology  Laboratory  1  QH 

Examines  the  scientific  process  through  which  new  drugs  are  dis- 
covered, with  emphasis  on  critical  assessment  of  experimental 
variability.  Compares  and  contrasts  laboratory  studies  in  reduc- 
tionist systems  with  clinical  trials  in  hunian  patients.  Provides 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  locate,  evaluate, 
and  explain  technical  information  pertinent  to  pharmacy  through 
individual  library  research  projects,  student  discussions,  and  a 
term  paper.  Prereq.  PMC  1419  and  middler  standing. 

PCL  1801,  PCL  1802,  PCL  1803  4QHeach 

Special  Research  Project  (Pharmacology) 

Provides  opportimity  for  directed  study  or  research  in  pharmacol- 
ogy/toxicology wherein  the  student  may  undertake  in-depth 
investigation  of  an  area  of  specialized  interest.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  instructor  and  program  director. 

PCT  1 240  Pharmaceutical  Calculations  4  QH 

Introduces  the  application  of  mathematical  concepts  in  phar- 
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macy.  Emphasizes  systems  of  measurement  and  basic  arithmetic 
calculations  as  they  relate  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  Also 
introduces  statistical  Einalysis  methods  required  for  subsequent 
courses  in  pharmaceutics  and  for  improving  problem-solving 
skills  using  computers.  Prereq.  BIO  1109,  CHM 1122,  and 
MTH1108. 

PCT  1300  Dosage  Forms  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  formulation  and  administration  of  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  Emphasizes  pharmaceutical  dosage  forms,  includ- 
ing both  industrial  formulation  and  extemporaneous  compound- 
ing. Fo^-merly  PCT  1350  Pharmaceutics  2.  Prereq.  MTH 1108, 
PHY  1203,  CHM  1269,  PAH  1280,  and  PCT  1240  or  concurrent 
enrollment  and  middler  standing. 

PCT  1 320  Dosage  Forms  Laboratory  2  QH 

Focuses  on  the  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
techniques  of  pharmaceutics  to  the  lab  preparation  and  use  of 
various  pharmaceutical  products.  Lab  fee.  Formeiiy  Pharma- 
ceutics Laboratory  2.  Prereq.  PCT  1240  and  PCT  1300  or  con- 
current enroUnnent  and  middler  standing. 

pa  1 340  Physical  Pharmacy  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  study  of  physiochemical  theories  and  principles 
and  their  application  to  pharmaceutical  systems.  Covers  thermo- 
dynamics, ionic  equilibria,  solubility,  complexation,  interfacial 
phenomena,  rheology,  coarse  dispersion,  diffusion  and  membrane 
transport,  and  chemical  kinetics.  Formerly  Pharmaceutics  1. 
Prereq.  PCT  1300,  PCT  1320,  and  middler  standing. 

PCT  1 360  Physical  Pharmacy  Laboratory  2  QH 

Focuses  on  the  physiochemical  principles  and  techniques  of  phar- 
maceutal  preparations  and  their  relationship  to  quality  control 
and  biopharmaceutics  and  pharmacokinetics.  Formerly 
Phannaceutics  Laboratory  1.  Prereq.  PCT  1300,  PCT  1320,  and 
PCT  1340  or  concutrent  enrollment  and  middler  standing. 

PCT  1440  Biopharmaceutics/Pharmacokinetics  4  QH 

Acquaints  students  with  biopharmaceutics  and  basic  pharmacoki- 
netics. Discusses  the  general  concept  of  one-  and  two-compart- 
ment models;  linear  and  nonlinear  pharmacokinetics;  drug  kinet- 
ics after  intravenous,  intramuscular,  or  oral  administration;  prac- 
tical methods  of  one-compartment  model  utilizing  urinary  data; 
bioavailability;  multiple-dosing  kinetics;  and  general  approaches 
to  dosage  ac^ustment  in  disease  states.  Prereq.  MTH  1108,  PAH 
1204,  PAH  1280,  PCT  1240,  PCT  1300,  PCT  1320,  PCT  1340, 
PCT  1360,  and  junior  standing. 

PCT  1 801,  PCT  1 802,  PCT  1 803  4  QH  each 

Pharmaceutics  Special  Research  Project 

Provides  opportunity  for  directed  study  or  research  in  one  of  the 
pharmaceutical  sciences,  wherein  the  student  may  undertake 
in-depth  investigation  of  an  ai'ea  of  specialized  interest.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor(s)  and  program  director. 

PHP  1 1 02  The  Profession  of  Pharmacy  2  QH 

Introduces  pharmacy  freshman  students  to  the  profession  of 
pharmacy.  Discusses  pharmacist  roles  in  health  care  delivery, 
pharmacy  demographics,  drug  component  of  health  care,  phar- 
macy education,  pheirmacy  law,  ethics  and  professionalism,  and 
professional  pharmacy  associations. 

PHP  1 301  Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence  4  QH 

Offers  a  comprehensive  analysis  and  interpretation  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  Discusses  federal  and  state  food 


and  drug  laws,  narcotics  laws,  Medicare  and  Medicaid  regula- 
tions, and  state  pharmacy  laws.  Prereq.  Junior  standing. 

PHP  1 302  Pharmacy  Administration  1  4  QH 

Covers  contemporary  administrative  aspects  of  pharmacy:  trends 
in  contemporary  practice,  third-party  payment  plans,  macroeco- 
nomic  impact  on  the  profession,  and  the  impact  of  current  health 
care  issues  on  pharmacy.  Prereq.  Senior  standing  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

PHP  1 303  Interpersonal  Skills  for  Health  Professionals  4  QH 

Applies  the  sldlls  of  interpersonal  communication  to  situations 
encountered  in  various  health  care  settings.  Provides  students 
with  an  opportxmity  to  learn  to  integrate  specific  technical  com- 
petence with  serious  concern  for  personal,  social,  and  cultural 
factors  in  illness  and  health  care.  Through  the  use  of  medical 
sociology  literature,  audio-visual  materials,  case  analyses,  and 
personal  reflection  on  actual  patient  encounters,  provides  the  stu- 
dents with  an  opportimity  to  improve  interpersonal  communica- 
tion skills  and  to  increase  their  understanding  of  practitioner 
patient  relationships,  patient's  needs  and  responses  in  illness  and 
treatment,  and  professional  behavior  in  practice  settings.  Prereq. 
Pharmacy  and  dental  hygiene  majors  only. 

PHP  1 3 1 4  Pharmacy  Core  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  managerial  and  administrative  skills  required  by 
a  contemporary  pharmacist  practicing  in  either  a  community  or 
hospital  setting.  Discusses  classical  management  principles  of 
planning,  decision  making,  organizing,  hiring,  and  controlling. 
Covers  aspects  of  managing  pharmacy  business  growth  such  as 
marketing,  market  research,  advertising,  pricing,  reimbursement, 
resource  utilization,  and  inventory  control.  Uses  a  case  study 
method  throughout  as  an  interactive  teaching  tool.  Incorporates 
in  lectures  and  case  materials  current  events  in  phannacy,  future 
characteristics  of  pharmacy  practice,  national  health  care,  quality 
assurance,  and  risk  management.  Prereq.  Senior  standing  or  per- 
mission of. instructor. 

PHP  1401  Drug  Information  and  Evaluation  3  QH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  practice  of  drug  information. 
Covers  the  levels  of  practice,  the  availability  of  therapeutic  refer- 
ence soturces,  the  use  of  abstracting  and  indexing  systems,  how  to 
respond  to  drug  information  questions,  and  basic  statistical  data 
required  to  help  understand,  interpret  and  evaluate  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  literature.  Prereq.  Junior  standing  or  per- 
mission of  instructor: 

PHP  1402  Paropharmaceuticals  2QH 

Focuses  on  the  nature  and  appUcation  of  various  surgical  devices, 
appliances,  bandages,  home  health  care  products,  and  hospital 
and  sickroom  supplies  and  on  monitoring  equipment  in  the  provi- 
sion of  pharmacy  care.  Prereq.  Senior  standing. 

PHP  1411  Pathophysiology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  basic  concepts  of  pathophysiology  for  pharmacy,  tox- 
icology, and  respiratory  therapy  msyors,  emphasizing  disease 
processes  and  alterations  of  normal  organ  functions.  Prereq. 
PAH  1202,  PAH  1204  or  concwretit  enrollment,  and  middler 
standing. 

PHP  1441  Therapeutic  Drug  Monitoring  4  QH 

Covers  the  monitoiing,  developing,  and  modifying  of  dnig  dosage 
regimens  and  the  pharmacokinetic  factors  influencing  the  regi- 
men selection  for  various  therapeutic  drug  categories.  Prereq. 
PCT  1440  and  junior  standing. 
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PHP  1501  Ambulatory  Pharmacy  Externship  4  QH 

Involves  a  400-hour  (10  weeks  x  40  hours/week)  structured 
practicum  in  community  pharmacy.  Includes  applied  aspects  of 
community  pharmacy  management;  medication  dispensing;  and 
patient-oriented  services  such  as  prescription  and  nonprescrip- 
tion medication,  consultation,  and  patient-profile  monitoring. 
P)-ereq.  PHP  1301,  PHP  1601,  and  PHP  1609. 

PHP  1 503  Professional  Practice  Laboratory  1  QH 

Focuses  on  compounding  and  dispensing  medications  in  both 
institutional  and  ambulatoiy  pharmacy  settings.  Emphasizes 
patient  counseling  techniques  and  monitoring  appropriateness  of 
therapy.  Pi-et-eq.  PHP  1301,  PHP  1601,  and  PHP  1609. 

PHP  1 505  Hospital  Pharmacy  Externship  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  learning  experience  needed  to  develop 
competency  in  the  delivery  of  pharmacy  services  within  a  hospital 
setting.  The  student  will  receive  information  and  hands-on  experi- 
ence in  all  phases  of  inpatient  and  outpatient  dispensing;  monitor- 
ing drug  utilization;  hospital  committee  activities;  utilizing  hospital 
reference  material;  and  hospital  managerial  skills  and  procedures. 
Prereq.  PHP  1609  and  senior  standing.  Taken  at  the  same  time 
as  PHP  1506. 

PHP  1 506  Clinical  Pharmocy  Clerkship  8  QH 

Involves  assignment  to  a  clinical  site  for  five  full  days  per  week  to 
observe  patient  response  to  medication  and  to  evaluate  and 
advise  on  all  factors  that  may  modify  efficacy,  safety,  and  econ- 
omy of  therapy.  Offers  campus  seminar  with  student  presenta- 
tions on  current  therapeutic  topics.  Prereq.  PHP  1609  and  senior 
standing. 

PHP  1 60 1  Nonprescription  Medication  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  the  types  of  over-the-counter  (OTC) 
medications.  Discusses  correct  use  precautions  and  adverse 
effects  in  a  variety  of  patient  populations.  Addresses  the  issue  of 
counseling  different  types  of  patients.  Prereq.  Junior  standing. 

PHP  1 603  Selected  Topics  in  Clinical  Pharmacy  1  4  QH 

Helps  students  increase  their  understanding  of  selected  diseases. 
Examines  pathophysiology  and  diagnosis  of  the  illness  as  well  as 
drug  therapy  and  its  relation  to  patient  compliance  and  educa- 
tion. Provides  greater  depth  than  existing  clinical  pharmacy 
courses.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

PHP  1 604  Selected  Topics  in  Clinical  Pharmacy  2  4  QH 

Helps  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  selected  disease  enti- 
ties. Examines  pathophysiology  and  diagnosis  of  the  illness  as 
well  as  drug  therapy  and  its  relation  to  patient  compliance  and 
education.  Provides  greater  depth  than  existing  clinical  phatmacy 
courses.  Prereq.  Permission  of  inst^-uctor. 

PHP  1 605  Introduction  to  Sterile  Products  4  QH 

Introduces  pharmacists'  role  in  manufacturing  and  using  sterile 
products.  Covers  intravenous  incompatibilities,  aseptic  tech- 
nique, sterile  room  equipment,  quality  control,  safe  handling  of 
cjmcer  chemotherapeutic  agents,  and  sterile  product  room  sys- 
tems and  design.  Discusses  a  vjiriety  of  sterile  products,  including 
parenteral  nutrition,  small  and  Isu-ge  volume  parenterals,  irrigat- 
ing solutions,  cancer  chemotherapeutic  agents,  and  ophthalmic 
preparations.  Emphasizes  developing  an  ability  to  interact  with 
other  health  professionals.  Offers  experience  using  laboratory 
equipment  to  prepai-e  sterile  products.  Prm'eq.  Junior  or  senior 
phaimacy  ynajors  only  or  peimission  of  instructor. 


PHP  1 607  Cancer  Chemotherapeutics  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  role  of  chemotherapy  in  the  management  of 
malignant  disease.  Discusses  clinical  applications  of  specific 
chemotherapeutic  agents,  with  the  remainder  of  the  course  con- 
centrating on  specific  disease  states.  Covers  related  topics  such 
as  pain  control  in  cancer  patients,  control  of  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, principles  of  cancer  research,  cancer  quackery,  and  adverse 
effects  of  chemotherapy.  Prereq.  Fourth-year  pharmacy  major 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

PHP  1609  Pharmocotherapeutics  6  OH 

Examines  the  drug  therapies  of  the  major  disease  states.  Covers 
selected  cardiovascular,  respiratory,  hepatic,  renal,  and 
endocrine  disorders.  Prereq.  PCL  1420,  PCL  1422,  PCT 1440, 
PHP  1411,  PMC  1419,  PMC  1421,  and  junior  standing. 

PHP  1612  Special  Topics  in  Pharmacy  Administration  2  QH 

Discusses  in-depth  a  selected  topic  in  the  area  of  pharmacy  admin- 
istration. Topics  include  business,  professional,  and  envirormien- 
tal  management/administrative  aspects  of  pharmacy  practice  in  all 
settings.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  pharmacy  majors  only. 

PHP  1 6 1 4  Special  Topics  in  Pharmacy  Administration  4  QH 

Discusses  in-depth  a  selected  topic  in  pharmacy  administration. 
Topics  include  business,  professional,  and  environmental 
managemeniyadministrative  aspects  of  pharmacy  practice  in  all 
settings.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  pharmacy  majors  only. 

PHP  1 6 1 5  Clinical  Immunology  3  QH 

Reviews  the  fundamentals  of  basic  immunology,  including 
humoral  and  cell-mediated  immunity,  the  major  histocompatibil- 
ity complex  (MHC),  and  cytokines,  then  progresses  to  in-depth 
discussion  of  immunological  diseases  and  disorders,  including 
hypersensitivity,  infectious  disease,  congenital  Eind  acquired 
immunodeficiencies  including  AIDS,  cancer  immunology,  trans- 
plsmtation,  and  autoimmunity.  Discusses  various  important 
immunotherapeutic  modalities,  including  monoclonal  antibodies, 
cytokines,  and  recombinant  DNA  technology  products.  Prereq. 
PharmD  student  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PHP  1801,  PHP  1802,  PHP  1803,  PHP  1804  4  QH  each 

Special  Research  Project 

Provides  opportunity  for  directed  study  or  reseeirch  in  clinical 
pharmacy  or  pharmacy  administration,  wherein  the  student  may 
undertake  in-depth  investigation  of  an  area  of  specijilized  interest. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

PHP  1805  Special  Research  Project  3  QH 

Offers  directed  study  or  research  in  pharmacy  administration, 
allowing  for  the  in-depth  investigation  of  an  area  of  special  inter- 
est. Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


PHP  1806  Special  Research  Project 

Same  as  PHP  1805. 


2QH 


PMC  1 322  Pharmaceutical  Biotechnology  3  QH 

Introduces  the  principles  of  immimology  and  molecular  biology 
and  discusses  their  applications  to  the  design,  development,  and 
use  of  biopharmaceuticals  and  to  gene  insertion  therapies.  Topics 
include  small  and  large  peptides,  antibodies,  and  growth  factors. 
Prereq.  PAH  1202  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  PAH  1280,  CHM 
1269. 
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PMC1 4 1 9  Medicinal  Chemistry/Pharmacology  1  5  QH 

Introduces  the  principles  of  pharmacology  and  medicinal  chem- 
istry. Discusses  the  m^or  drug  classes  affecting  the  central 
nervous  system,  including  anxiolytics,  sedative-hypnotics, 
anesthetics,  anticonvulsants,  neuroleptics,  antidepressants, 
antipsychotics,  and  opioid  analgesics.  Considers  therapeutic  indi- 
cations, mechanisms  of  action,  structure-activity  relations,  and 
undesirable  actions  including  drug  abuse.  Prereq.  BIO  1109, 
CHM 1269,  PAH  1202,  PAH  1204  (or  concurrent  enrollment), 
PAH  1280,  and  middler  standing. 

PMC1421  Antiinlectives  5QH 

Presents  an  integrated  approach  to  the  study  of  antiinfective 
agents.  Emphasizes  the  biochemical  basis  for  the  action  mecha- 
nism of  Eintibacterial,  antifungal,  and  antiviral  agents;  the 
chemistry  of  representative  members  of  the  major  classes  of 
antiinfective  agents;  and  the  pharmacology,  pharmacokinetics, 
and  therapeutic  applications  of  drugs  used  to  treat  bacterial, 
fungal,  and  viral  infections.  Discusses  the  AIDS  epidemic  with  a 
focus  on  investigating  new  drugs  and  treatment  modalities  that 
may  be  valuable  in  either  preventing  HIV  replication  or  in 
the  therapy  of  opportunistic  infections.  Prmeq.  BIO  1121,  PAH 
1280,  PMC  1419,  and  junior  standing. 

PMC  1 801,  PMC1 802,  PMC  1 803  4  QH  each 

Special  Research  Project  (Medicinal  Chemistry) 

Offers  directed  study  or  research  in  one  of  the  medicinal  chem- 
istry areas,  wherein  students  may  undertake  in-depth  investiga- 
tion of  an  area  of  specialized  interest.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  instructor  and  program  director. 

PMD  1501  Advanced  Pothophysiology/Pharmacotherapeutics  1  5  QH 

Examines  the  pathophysiology  of  major  disease  states  as  it 
relates  to  the  development  of  a  patient-oriented  pharmacothera- 
peutic  plan.  Emphasizes  the  role  of  pathophysiology,  etiology, 
clinical  signs  and  symptoms,  and  diagnosis  in  the  selection,  initia- 
tion, and  monitoring  of  therapeutic  drug  regimens.  Allows  stu- 
dents to  develop  skills  in  case  evaluation  by  the  appUcation  of 
lecture  material  to  patient-specific  cases  through  weekly  semi- 
nars. Covers  cardiology,  nephrology,  and  hepatology.  (Formerly 
PAH  3214.)  Prereq.  PhannD  students. 

PMD  1 502  Advanced  Pathophysiology/Pharmacotherapeutics  2  5  QH 

Continues  discussions  introduced  in  PMD  1501.  Covers  infectious 
disease  (module  1),  pulmonary,  neurology,  nutrition,  and  gas- 
trointestinal diseases.  (Formerly  PAH  3215.)  Prereq.  PMD  1501. 

PMD  1 503  Advanced  Pathophysiology/Pharmacotherapeutics  3  5  QH 

Continues  discussions  introduced  in  PMD  1501  and  PMD  1502. 
Covers  infectious  disease  (module  2),  AIDS,  pediatrics  and 
neonatology,  and  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  (Formerly  PAH 
3216.)  Prereq.  PMD  1502. 

PMD  151 1  Pharmacy  Research  and  Evaluation  3  QH 

Covers  aspects  of  experimental  design  and  hypothesis  testing. 
Uses  critical  reading  of  clinical  trials,  cohort  and  retrospective 
studies,  and  health  services  research  articles  to  illustrate  princi- 
ples of  research  design  and  conduct.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
complete  a  research  protocol.  (Formerly  MHP  3102.)  Prereq. 
PharmD  students. 

PMD  1512  Biometrics  2QH 

Explores  the  fundamental  principles  of  experimental  design  and 
statistical  analysis,  emphasizing  biomedical  research.  Topics 
include  probability  distributions,  descriptive  statistics,  hypothesis 


testing,  correlation,  regression,  and  chi-square  testing.  (Formerly 
MHP  3201.)  Prereq.  PharmD  students. 

PMD  1 5 1 5  Phormacoeconomlcs  3  QH 

AppUes  various  pharmacoeconomic  techniques  to  an  analysis  of 
drug  therapy  and  other  pharmacy-related  issues.  Examines  the 
role  of  quality  of  life  and  therapeutic  outcomes  in  pharmacoeco- 
nomic studies.  Investigates  the  value  of  pharmacoeconomic  stud- 
ies Prereq.  PharmD  students. 

PMD  1 600  Institutional  Experience  4  QH 

Provides  experiential  rotation  in  a  contemporary  institutional  set- 
ting where  students  have  the  opportunity  to  further  develop 
knowledge  of  and  demonstrate  pharmacy  practice  skills.  Focuses 
on  delivery  of  patient-oriented  care,  management  and  evaluation 
of  pharmacy  operations  and  medication  distribution  systems,  and 
provision  of  additional  professional  services.  (Fom^erly  PAH 
3330.)  Prereq.  PMD  1503  and  sixth-year  PharmD  student  status. 

PMD  1601,  PMD  1602,  PMD  1603,  PMD  1604  9  QH  each 

Clinical  Clerkship  1,2,3,4 

Provides  experiential  rotations  in  specialty  areas  of  contempo- 
rary pharmacy  practice  where  students  can  apply  knowledge  to 
delivery  of  patient  care.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  skills  in  areas  of  communication,  critical  thinking 
and  problem-solving,  and  patient-oriented  care  through  observa- 
tion and  performance.  (Formerly  PAH  3322-3325.)  Prereq.  PMD 
1503  and  sixth-year  PharmD  student  status. 


Physical  Therapy 


PTH  1001  Introduction  to  Physical  Therapy  and  Cooperative  Education       4  QH 

Offers  a  basic  practical  understanding  of  patient  care  procedures 
used  in  physical  therapy  practice,  including  body  mechanics, 
therapeutic  positioning,  patient  ambulation  and  transfer  tech- 
niques, and  range  of  motion  exercises.  Introduces  physical  ther- 
apy students  to  cooperative  education  and  its  implications  for 
career  planning  in  physical  therapy.  Covers  self-assessment, 
resume  writing,  and  interviewing  sldlls. 

PTH  1118  Developmental  Basis  of  Humon  Performance  4  QH 

Studies  the  growth  and  development  of  perceptual-motor  skills 
from  birth  to  old  age.  Considers  age  expectations  for  perceptual- 
motor  behavior,  focusing  on  the  processes  underlying  develop- 
mental changes. 

PTH  1 202  Therapeutic  Modalities  in  Physical  Therapy  Practice  3  QH 

Provides  practice  in  preparing  patients  and  equipment  for  various 
treatment  procedures  using  physical  agents.  Includes  theory, 
demonstration,  and  practice  in  applying  heat  and  cold  modalities, 
hydrotherapy,  ultraviolet  and  laser  light  therapies,  and  elec- 
trotherapy. Prereq.  PTH  1001. 

PTH  1 252  Clinical  Gross  Anotomy  1  3  QH 

Covers  the  structure  and  function  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk 
regions  of  the  human  body  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  skele- 
tal, muscular,  nervous,  and  cardiovascular  systems  and  clinical 
application  to  these  systems.  Prereq.  BIO  1162,  BIO  1163,  and 
BIO  1164. 

PTH  1 253  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy  2  3  QH 

Covers  the  structure  and  function  of  the  extremities  of  the  human 
body  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  skeletal,  muscular,  nervous, 
and  cardiovascular  systems  and  clinical  appUcation  to  these  sys- 
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PTH  1 3 1 0  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy  6  QH 

Covers  the  stnicture  and  function  of  the  human  body,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  slceletal,  muscular,  nervous,  and  vascular 
components  of  each  region.  Involves  lectures,  cadaver  prosec- 
tion,  osteology  labs,  and  surface  anatomy  palpation  to  investigate 
basic  human  anatomy  and  the  clinical  applications  of  anatomy 
lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1152,  BIO  1153,  andBIO  1154.  AT  students  only. 

PTH  1 31 6  Neuromuscular  Physiology  4  OH 

An  in-depth  study  of  neuromuscular  physiology,  motor  control, 
and  motor  learning,  with  applications  to  physical  therapy  practice. 
Prereq.  BIO  1152,  BIO  1153,  BIO  1154,  and  PTH  1202. 

PTH  1 320  Soft  Tissue  Mobilization  2  QH 

Offers  theory,  demonstrations,  and  practice  of  manuEil  therapy 
integrated  with  other  treatment  procedures.  Also  covers  anatomi- 
cal and  physiological  theory  and  principles.  Uses  problem  solving 
and  case  analyses.  Prereq.  BIO  1254,  BIO  1255,  and  PTH  1202. 

PTH  1325  Clinical  Medicine]  4QH 

Covers  general  medicine,  lab  medicine,  and  pathology  as  related 
to  conditions  commonly  treated  by  physical  therapists.  Prereq. 
BIO  1152,  BIO  1153,  andBIO  1154. 

PTH  1330  Clinical  Kinesiology  5  QH 

Studies  normal  movement  through  analysis  of  muscle  and  joint 
function.  Also  gives  clinical  applications  for  pathological  move- 
ment. Includes  lab.  Prereq.  PTH  1310  and  PTH  1316. 

PTH  1 335  Musculoskeletal  Evaluation  3  QH 

Covers  evaluation  procedures,  including  theory,  demonstration, 
practice,  and  plaiming.  Prereq.  PTH  1310,  PTH  1316,  and 
PTH  1320. 

PTH  1 341  Musculoskeletal  Therapeutic  Exercise  5  QH 

Explores  the  theory,  planning,  and  practice  of  basic  therapeutic 
exercise.  Discusses  musculoskeletal  as  well  as  basic  cardiovascu- 
lar principles.  Offers  the  opportimity  to  apply  principles  from 
other  professional  courses  to  design  treatment  programs  using  a 
systematic,  problem-solving  approach,  Prereq.  Satisfactory 
attainment  in  all  prior  professional  courses. 

PTH  1 345  Orthopedic  Clinical  Medicine  2  3  QH 

Focuses  on  orthopedic  conditions  and  their  medical,  surgical,  and 
physical  therapy  treatment.  Preieq.  PTH  1310,  PTH  1316,  and 
PTH  1325. 

PTH  1 352  Psychosocial  Aspects  of  Illness  3  QH 

Examines  interpersonal  relationships  among  patients,  families, 
hesilth  professionals,  and  society,  with  reference  to  the  impact  of 
and  reaction  to  iUness.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  attainment  in  all 
prior  professional  courses. 

PTH  1356  Prosthetics  1  OH 

Studies  theory,  demonstration,  and  current  practice  in  prosthetics. 
Prereq.  PTH  1316,  PTH  1330,  PTH  1335,  PTH  1341,  and 
PTH  1345. 

PTH  1360  Neurological  Therapeutic  Exercise  4  OH 

Presents  theoretical  basis  and  clinical  application  of  integrated 
approaches  to  treatment  of  neurologicaUy  impaired  clients.  Prereq. 
Satisfactory  attainment  in  ail  piior  professional  courses. 


PTH  1361  Neurological  Assessment  and  Adult  Neurology  3  OH 

Focuses  on  assessing  problems  of  and  setting  goals  for  adults 
with  neurological  deficits.  Covers  the  etiology,  pathology,  clinical 
signs,  and  medical  management  of  neurological  disorders.  Prereq. 
Satisfactory  attainment  in  all  prior  professional  courses. 

PTH  1 366  Neuroanatomy  5  QH 

Examines  morphology  and  function  of  the  human  nervous  sys- 
tem. Covers  abnormalities  of  structure  and  function  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Includes  lecture  and  lab.  Prereq.  Satisfactory 
attainment  in  all  prior  professional  courses. 

PTH  1370  Clinical  Seminar  2QH 

Discusses  selected  topics  related  to  clinical  aspects  in  physical 
therapy.  Considers  interpersonal  relationships,  ethics,  teaching- 
learning  process,  communication,  group  dynamics,  medical-legsd 
issues,  sociocultural/socioeconomic  considerations,  and  clinical 
education  information.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  attainment  in  all 
prior  prof essional  courses. 

PTH  1 380  Supervised  Clinical  Education  1  5  OH 

Introduces  clinicEil  experience  that  provides  the  student  with 
opportunities  to  practice  various  skills  in  the  evaluation  and  treat- 
ment of  patients  under  supervision.  Requires  five  weeks  during 
Quarter  9  of  the  junior  year  ki  Massachusetts.  Prereq. 
Satisfactory  attainment  in  all  prior  professional  courses. 

PTH  1386  Pediatric  Neurology  2QH 

Focuses  on  the  pediatric  and  neurologic  aspects  of  physiced 
therapy  practice.  Reviews  symptoms,  conditions,  and 
therapeutic/medical  intervention.  Preivq.  Satisfactory  attain- 
ment in  cdl  prior  prof  essional  courses. 

PTH  1391  Cardiopulmonary  Rehabilitation  in  Physical  Therapy  4  QH 

Discusses  the  role  of  physical  therapy  in  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
rehabilitation.  Examines  cardio-pulmonary  evaluation  techniques, 
etiology,  and  pathology  of  common  cardiopulmonary  disorders 
and  physical  therapy  management.  Prereq.  Physical  therapy  stu- 
dents luho  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  prior  professional 
courses,  or  respiratory  therapy  and  cardiovascular  specialist 
majors  by  permission  of  academic  adviser: 

PTH  1 392  Pathophysiology  and  Clinical  Therapeutics  1  QH 

Covers  selected  topics  in  pathophysiology  and  clinical  therapeu- 
tics related  to  current  practice  in  physical  therapy.  Prereq. 
Satisfactory  attainment  in  aH  prior  prof  essional  courses. 

PTH  1 396  Pediatric  Evaluation/Treatment  2  OH 

Explores  evaluating  and  treating  the  motor  aspects  of  the  neuro- 
muscularly  impaired  child.  Focuses  on  analyzing  normal  move- 
ment patterns,  recognizing  movement  dysfunction,  and  treating 
movement  dysftmction.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  attainment  in  all 
prior  professional  courses. 

PTH  1400  Administration  4  QH 

Explores  concepts  in  administration  and  management  applied  to 
physical  therapy.  Involves  seminar  and  discussion  groups.  Prereq. 
PTH  1380. 

PTH  1 405  Research  for  Physical  Therapy  4  QH 

Covers  introduction  to  research  design,  basic  statistics,  analysis 
of  scientific  and  medical  literature,  and  preparation  of  an  inde- 
pendent research  proposal.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  attainment  in 
all  prior  professional  courses. 
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PTH  1 4 1 1  Clinical  Integration  4  QH 

Incorporates  analysis  and  comparison  of  methods  of  physical 
therapy  evaluation  and  treatment,  with  an  emphasis  on  therapeu- 
tic exercise.  Focuses  on  treatment  planning  for  various  problems, 
with  emphasis  on  rationale  and  selection  of  treatment  alterna- 
tives. Uses  case  study  format  and  case  simulations.  Prereq. 
Satisfactory  attainment  in  all  prior  prof essional  courses. 

PTH  1 4 1 5  Supervised  Clinical  Education  2  0  QH 

Provides  advanced  clinical  education  by  giving  the  student  fur- 
ther opportunities  to  practice  various  phases  of  physical  therapy 
imder  supervision  in  preparation  for  assuming  the  role  of  a  quali- 
fied physical  therapist.  Students  may  be  assigned  to  clinics 
located  outside  of  Massachusetts.  Prereq.  Satisfactoiy  attain- 
ment in  all  prior  professional  courses. 

PTH  1 4 1 6  Supervised  Clinical  Education  3  0  OH 

Continues  PTH  1415.  Provides  an  additional  clinical  assignment 
which  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  further  refine  their  clini- 
cal skills  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  physical  therapist. 
Students  may  be  assigned  to  clinics  located  outside  of  Massachu- 
setts. Prereq.  Satisfactory  completion  of  PTH  1415. 

PTH  1 420  Physical  Therapy  in  the  Health  Care  System  3  QH 

Examines  major  issues  affecting  the  delivery  of  health  care. 
Emphasizes  the  role  of  the  physical  therapist  as  a  member  of  the 
health  team.  Involves  class  discussion  and  seminar.  Prereq. 
PTH  1370  and  PTH  1380. 

PTH  1 426  Functional  Aspects  of  Aging  3  QH 

Discusses  the  interaction  of  psychological,  social  and  physiologi- 
cal factors  and  their  effects  on  the  potential  for  function  of  the 
elderly  cUent.  Studies  and  designs  assessment  instruments. 
Prereq.  PTH  1370  and  PTH  1380. 

PTH  1453  Advanced  Musculoskeletal  Assessment  and  Treatment  3  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  develop  knowledge  and  skills  in 
evaluating  and  treating  joint  dysfunction.  Uses  a  problem-solving 
approach.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  attainment  in  all  prior  profes- 
sional courses. 

PTH  1 602  Special  Topics  in  Physical  Therapy  2  QH 

Offers  innovative  methods  of  instruction  and  deals  with  areas  of 
special  interest. 

PTH  1 604  Special  Topics  in  Physical  Therapy  4  QH 

Offers  innovative  methods  of  instruction  and  deals  with  areas  of 
special  interest. 

PTH  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

Constitutes  an  addition  to  any  three,  four-,  five-,  or  six-quarter- 
hour  course  in  the  department  when  approved  by  the  honors 
conunittee  of  the  college.  Once  approved,  the  acljunct  information 
is  forwarded  to  the  honors  membership  by  the  honors  office. 
Allows  students  to  eruroU  an  unlimited  nimiber  of  times  as  an 
ac^junct  to  any  physical  therapy  course. 

PTH  1800  Directed  Study  2QH 

Provides  experience  for  the  student  whose  unique  academic 
needs  or  interests  cannot  be  adequately  satisfied  in  the  basic, 
entry-level  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Therapy. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor,  chair,  and  dean. 


Speech-Language  Pathology  and  Audiology 


SLA  1 1 01  Introduction  to  Speech  and  Hearing  4  QH 

Offers  an  overview  of  disorders  of  speech  and  hearing  and  their 
treatment,  and  a  review  of  normal  speech  and  hearing  develop- 
ment. Requires  clinical  observations  of  persons  with  speech, 
language,  and  hearing  disorders. 

SLA  1200  Hearing  Science  4QH 

Presents  basic  concepts  related  to  the  physics  of  soimd  and  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  normal  hearing 
mechanism.  Discusses  basic  principles  of  psychophysics  of 
audition. 

SLA  1 201  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Vocal  Mechanisms  4  QH 

Offers  an  in-depth  study  of  the  static  structure,  musculature,  and 
physiology  of  the  speech  mechanism.  Emphasizes  current 
research  in  speech  physiology.  Prereq.  SLA  1101. 

SLA  1300  Language  Acquisition  4QH 

Analyzes  the  emerging  semantic  and  syntactical  aspects  of 
language  in  normal  and  atypical  children.  Discusses  current  the- 
ory and  research  in  language  acquisition.  Requires  clirucal 
observations  of  children  with  normal  and  atypical  language 
patterns.  Prereq.  SLA  1101. 

SLA  1301  Phonetics  4QH 

Offers  basic  training  in  auditory  recognition  and  symbolization  of 
phonemes  and  aUophones  in  m^or  American  dialects.  Stresses 
static  and  dynamic  articulatoiy  descriptions.  Also  includes  a 
review  of  the  developmental  sequence  of  phonemic  acquisition. 
Prereq.  SLA  1101  and  SLA  1201. 

SLA  1 303  Introduction  to  Audiology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  basic  techniques  of  audiometric  testing  and  hear- 
ing conservation,  including  a  review  of  basic  hearing  sciences  and 
a  prepracticum  and  laboratory  experience  in  hearing  testing. 

SLA  1 400  Speech  Science  4  QH 

Offers  an  examination  of  the  basic  sciences  involved  in  speech 
and  audition.  Includes  an  in-depth  study  of  the  analysis  of  sound 
and  the  acoustic  composition  of  speech.  Emphasizes  review  of 
current  theory  and  research  in  speech  reception,  perception,  and 
production. 

SLA  1403  Clinical  Procedures  in  Speech  and  Language  4  QH 

Reviews  principles  and  procedures  of  the  functional  analysis  of 
behavior.  Focuses  on  applying  behavioral  theory  and  research  to 
speech,  language,  and  hearing  training.  Emphasizes  clinical  inves- 
tigation in  the  experimental  analysis  of  behavior,  and  offers  expe- 
rience applying  experimental  procedures  in  assessing  and  treat- 
ing people  with  communication  disorders. 

SLA  1 460  Neurological  Bases  of  Communication  4  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  neu- 
roanatomy and  neurophysiology  as  they  relate  to  normal  aspects 
of  speech,  hearing,  and  language. 

SLA  1800  Directed  Study  4QH 

Provides  study  for  the  student  whose  unique  academic  needs  or 
interests  cannot  adequately  be  satisfied  in  any  of  the  scheduled 
courses  of  the  department.  Requires  approval  of  the  supervising 
faculty  member,  the  chair,  and  the  dean.  Also  requires  that 
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approval  forms  be  submitted  to  the  dean's  office  during  the 
quarter  prior  to  registration  for  the  directed  study.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  instructor. 

SLA  Speech  Pathology  1  4  QH 

Presents  models  of  developmental  speech,  language,  and  commu- 
nication impairments.  Includes  such  topics  as  specific  language 
impairments,  articulation/phonological  disorders,  dysfluency,  and 
language-based  learning  problems.  Stresses  common  clinical 
processes  associated  with  the  management  of  these  and  other  dis- 
orders. Prereq.  SLA.  1101,  SLA  1201,  SLA  1300,  and  SLA  1301. 

SLA  Speech  Pathology  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  organic  and  acquired  speech,  language,  and  commu- 
nication disorders.  Emphasizes  clinical  problem-solving  for  disor- 
ders such  as  voice,  craniofacial  anomalies,  aphasia  and  related 
neurogenic  disorders,  and  cerebral  palsy.  Prereq.  Speech 
Pathology  1  and  associated  prerequisites. 

SLA  Clinical  Procedures  In  Audioiogy  4  QH 

FamiUaiizes  students  with  audiological  procedures  used  in  a  vari- 
ety of  settings,  including  hospitals,  clinics,  and  school  systems. 
Covers  case  history,  case  reporting,  and  contemporary  issues  in 
audioiogy.  Focuses  on  assessment  and  on  habilitation/rehabUita- 
tion  as  it  relates  to  audiometric  interpretation.  Requires  observa- 
tion of  a  wide  variety  of  clinical  cases.  Prereq.  SLA  1101,  SLA 
1200,  and  SLA  1303. 

SLA  Speech-Language  Pathology  and  Audioiogy  Services  in  the  Schools       4  QH 

Covers  assessment  and  intervention  approaches  by  speech-lan- 
guage pathologists  and  audiologists  in  school  settings.  Addresses 
the  impact  of  commimication  and  hearing  problems  on  academic 
performance  and  the  interface  between  language  abilities  and 
reading  and  writing.  Includes  consideration  of  the  assessment 
and  management  of  learning  disabilities,  specific  language  impair- 
ment and  central  auditory  processing  disorders,  and  the  increas- 
ing impact  of  these  problems  as  children  progress  through  the 
curriculum.  Additional  topics  include  metalinguistic  skUls,  narra- 
tive and  other  scripted  knowledge,  the  relationship  of  oral  to  writ- 
ten language,  and  discourse  skUls.  Provides  students  with  the 
opporttmity  to  develop  the  ability  to  intervene  wdth  these  popula- 
tions using  a  classroom-based  approach.  Incorporates  issues 
associated  with  classroom  integration,  the  cultural  bases  of  lan- 
guage differences,  and  team-based  clinical  management. 

SLA  Seminar  in  Speech-Language  Pathology  and  Audioiogy  4  QH 

Focuses  on  advanced  theoretical  and  clinical  topics  in  speech- 
language  pathology  and  audioiogy  as  they  relate  to  issues  associ- 
ated with  enrollment  in  an  extemship.  Students  are  expected  to 
present  case  studies  and  participate  in  problem-based  learning 
situations  as  a  means  of  facilitating  critical  thinking  and  problem- 
solving  associated  with  clinical  management.  Presents  various 
topical  issues  ranging  from  changes  in  the  health-care  environ- 
ment to  awareness  and  appreciation  of  cultural  factors. 


Toxicology 


TOX  1 1 00  Toxicology  Orientation  1  QH 

Introduces  toxicology  as  it  relates  to  regulatory,  environmental, 
forensic,  and  clinical  issues.  Focuses  on  general  principles  of 
toxicology  and  their  application  to  determining  the  hazards  of 
toxicants  in  the  workplace,  the  home,  and  the  environment. 

TOX  1101  Current  Topics  in  Toxicology  1  QH 

Discusses  topics  of  interest  to  toxicology,  pharmacy,  biology, 
chemistry,  nursing,  and  related  majors.  Selects  topics  from  cur- 
rent resesirch  that  span  regulatory,  public  health,  and  environ- 
mental issues.  Explores  other  toxicology-related  topics. 

TOX  1 300  Clinical  Toxicology  4  QH 

Examines  the  potential  toxicity  of  drugs,  commercial  products, 
and  environmental  agents.  Focuses  on  clinical  manifestations, 
mechanisms  of  toxicity,  principles  of  treatment,  and  prevention 
of  acute  and  chronic  poisonings.  Prereq.  PMC  1418. 

TOX  1301  Fundomentol  Principles  of  Systemic  Toxicology  4  QH 

Presents  the  principles  of  toxicology  from  an  organ-system  per- 
spective. Focuses  on  the  basic  concepts  used  to  evaluate  toxicity, 
the  mode  of  injury  at  the  organ  and  cellular  levels,  and  the  basic 
subcellular  mechanisms  through  which  toxic  agents  produce 
damaging  effects.  Uses  recent  toxicological  Uteratiu-e  to  intro- 
duce the  concepts  needed  to  evaluate  toxicity  through  the  analy- 
sis of  data.  Prereq.  PMC  1418. 

TOX  1302  Chemical  and  Analytical  Toxicology  4  QH 

Continues  TOX  1301.  Places  additional  emphasis  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  toxicological  literature  to  evaluate  the  risk  involved 
from  exposure  to  prototype  chemicals.  Uses  structure  activity 
and  biochemical  methods  of  assessment  to  evaluate  the  toxicity 
of  m^or  classes  of  chemical  compounds.  Prereq.  PMC  1418  and 
TOX  1301. 

TOX  1 322  Biochemical  Toxicology  Laboratory  4  QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  investigational  methods  for  assessing 
toxicity;  helps  develop  the  student's  ability  to  analyze  and  inter- 
pret data  generated  in  the  lab  and  in  the  literature;  and  helps  the 
student  develop  technical  writing  skills.  Uses  rodents  as  a  model 
for  toxic  insult.  Examines  hepatotoxicity,  neurotoxicity,  terato- 
genicity, and  other  toxic  manifestations  at  the  whole-animal, 
whole-tissue,  and  biochemical  levels.  Prereq.  TOX  1300,  TOX 
1301,  or  TOX  1302. 

TOX  181 1,  TOX  1812,  TOX  1813  Toxicology  Research  4  QH  each 

Students  participate  in  faculty-directed  research  projects  in  the 
toxicology  laboratory. 
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AIR  11 10  Air  Force  Today  1 


1  QH      Discusses  organizational  and  personal  values,  management  of 


Examines  the  role  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  the  contem- 
porary world.  Surveys  background,  mission,  and  organization  of 
the  Air  Force  and  functions  of  United  States  strategic  forces.  Also 
emphasizes  development  of  written  connmunicative  skills. 

AIR  1 1 1 1  Leadership  laboratory  1  1  QH 

Introduces  the  customs,  traditions,  and  courtesies  of  the  Air 
Force  through  guest  speakers,  seminars,  and  a  field  trip  to  an  Air 
Force  base. 

AIR  11 20  Air  Force  Today  2  1  QH 

Continues  study  of  the  contemporary  Air  Force  by  examining 
general-purpose  forces,  aerospace  support  forces,  and  the  total 
force  structure. 

AIR  1 1 21  Leadership  Laboratory  2  1  QH 

Continues  AIR  1111,  with  emphasis  on  the  role  and  responsibili- 
ties of  an  Air  Force  company  grade  officer. 

AIR  1 2 1 0  Development  of  Air  Power  1  QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  air  power  and  its  uses  start- 
ing before  the  Wright  Brothers  and  extending  through  the  Korean 
War.  Concentrates  on  the  advent  of  the  air  age,  the  airplane  at 
war  (1914-1918),  the  interwar  years,  air  power  in  World  War  n, 
the  Berlin  Airlift,  air  power  in  the  Korean  War,  and  the  evolution 
of  air  power  concepts  and  doctrine.  Emphasizes  student  partici- 
pation and  presentations  to  enhance  communicative  skills. 

AIR  121 1  Leadership  Laboratory  3  1  QH 

Emphasizes  development  of  techniques  used  to  direct  and  inform. 
Assigns  students  to  leadership  and  management  positions  in  the 
AIR  1111  programs  previously  described. 

AIR  1 220  Development  of  Air  Power  1  QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  air  power  and  its  uses  start- 
ing after  the  Korean  War  and  continuing  through  its  present  role 
in  international  policies.  Students  also  begin  five  hours  of  intro- 
ductory leadership.  Continues  emphasis  upon  student  participa- 
tion and  presentations  to  enhance  communicative  skills. 

AIR  1 221  Leadership  Laboratory  4  1  QH 

Continues  AIR  1211.  Adds  a  special  program  in  preparation  for 
field  training. 

AIR  1310  Management  and  Leadership  1  4  QH 

Examines  management  and  leadership  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Air  Force  junior  officer.  Covers  the  Individual  motivational 
and  behavioral  processes,  leadership,  commimication,  and  group 
dynamics  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  the 
junior  officer's  professional  skills  as  an  Air  Force  officer. 

AIR  1 3 1 1  Leadership  Laboratory  7  1  QH 

Provides  supervisory  practice  and  exercise  of  leadership  functions 
in  controlling  and  directing  activities  of  the  cadet  group.  Develops 
leadership  potential  in  a  practical,  supervised  training  lab. 

AIR  1 320  Management  and  Leadership  2  4  QH 

Continues  AIR  1310  with  special  emphasis  on  the  basic  manage- 
rial processes  involving  decision  making,  use  of  analytical  aid  in 
planning,  organizing,  and  controlling  in  a  changing  environment. 


forces  in  change,  organizational  power,  politics,  and  managerial 
strategy  Eind  tactics  in  the  context  of  the  mlMtaiy  organization. 
Uses  actual  Air  Force  cases  to  enhance  the  learning  and  commu- 
nication processes. 


AIR  1321  Leadership  laboratory  8 

Continues  AIR  1311.  Emphasizes  supervisory  and  leadership 
skills.  Discusses  advantages  of  an  Air  Force  career. 


1QH 


AIR  1 4 1 0  United  States  National  Security  Forces  1  4  QH 

Studies  the  role  of  the  mUitary  in  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Examines  the  international  environment,  the  back- 
groimd  of  defense  poUcy,  strategy,  and  forms  of  conflict. 
Addresses  specific  issues,  including  weapons  acquisition,  arms 
control,  nuclear  deterrence,  and  the  national  military  decision- 
making process. 

AIR  1 41 1  Leadership  laboratory  5  1  QH 

Focuses  on  exercise  of  management  functions  in  planning,  super- 
vising, and  directing  cadet  group  activities.  Provides  opportunity 
to  acquire  proficiency  in  military  leadership  skills. 

AIR  1 420  United  States  Notional  Security  Forces  2  4  QH 

Studies  the  military's  role  as  an  institution  in  a  democratic  soci- 
ety. Includes  such  topics  as  civil-military  interaction  and  the  mili- 
tary as  a  profession.  Emphasizes  developing  communicative  skills 
through  student  presentation. 

AIR  1421  Leadership  loboratory  6  t  QH 

Continues  AIR  1411.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
themselves  for  professional  duties. 

ARM  1 1 00  Leadership  Laboratory  1  0  QH 

Introduces  first-year  ROTC  students  to  the  basic  tenets  of  disci- 
pline and  regimentation  of  the  United  States  Army.  Includes  the 
basics  of  proper  wear  of  military  clothing,  proper  rendering  of 
mUitary  courtesies,  military  customs  and  traditions,  individual 
and  group  drill  and  ceremonies,  manual  of  arms  for  the  M16A1 
rifle,  and  physical  fitness  training. 

ARM  1101  Introduction  to  the  Army  1 .5  QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  U.S.  Army.  Subjects  include  cus- 
toms and  courtesies  of  the  Army,  Army  traditions,  rank  structure 
and  chain  of  command,  wear  and  appearance  of  the  uniform, 
branches  of  the  Army,  and  the  role  of  military  power  in  the  world 
today.  Also  introduces  the  Army  writing  style  and  physical  fitness 
training. 

ARM  1102  Basic  Leadership  1.5  QH 

Teaches  leadership  and  management  concepts.  Illustrates  partic- 
ular management  skiUs:  problem  analysis  and  decision-making, 
planning  and  organizing,  delegation  and  control,  and  interper- 
sonal sMLls.  Uses  realistic  management  simulations  and  struc- 
tured exercises  to  teach  essential  leadership  skills. 

ARM  1 103  Basic  Tactics  1.5  QH 

Examines  the  mission,  organization,  and  composition  of  the  basic 
infantry  rifie  squad  and  platoon.  Includes  basic  combat 
formations,  movement  techniques,  unit  capabilities,  and  planning 
considerations. 
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ARM  1200  Leadership  Laboratory  2  0  OH 

Presents  mtroduction  and  hands-on  training  for  second-year 
ROTC  cadets.  Includes  required  basic  military  skUls,  including 
nuclear,  biological,  and  chenucal  protective  traiining;  selected 
weapons  training;  use  of  United  States  Anny  conununications 
equipment;  lard  navigation;  orienteering,  rappelling;  and  limited 
military  vehicle  maintenance  training. 


ARM  1201  Bask  Rifle  Marksmanship 

Provides  instruction  and  practical  application  in  basic  rifle 
marksmanship  techniques,  safety,  and  remge  operations. 


IQH 


ARM  1 202  Comparative  Armies  1 .5  OH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  the  roles  and  organization  of  the 
United  States  Army's  Active,  Reserve,  and  National  Guard.  Uses 
these  concepts  as  building  blocks  to  examine  and  compare 
armies  currently  affecting  United  States  doctrine  and  tactics. 
Integrates  the  Soviet,  Warsaw  Pact,  NATO  ,  and  other  world 
forces  into  the  course  structure  through  the  study  and  examina- 
tion of  current  events  ii\side  and  outside  the  military 
establishment. 

ARM  1 203  Health  and  Physical  Fitness  1 .5  QH 

Presents  information  for  the  basic  Army  ROTC  cadet  on  the  com- 
ponents and  principles  of  health,  exercise,  and  physical  fitness. 
Addresses  basic  health  issues,  emphasizing  proper  nutrition, 
weight  control,  and  stress  management.  Introduces  the  student  to 
exercise  physiology  including  flexibiUty  and  stretching,  cardiores- 
piratory fitness,  and  resistance  and  Nautilus  equipment.  Reviews 
methods  to  improve  the  cadet's  individual  score  on  the  Army's 
physical  fitness  test. 

ARM  1 300  Leadership  Laboratory  0  QH 

Provides  advanced  leadership  applications  for  the  middler-year 
Army  ROTC  cadets.  Includes  the  review  and  hands-on  training  of 
all  basic  military  skUIs  learned  in  the  ROTC  basic  program  of 
instruction.  Gives  middler  cadets  increased  leadership  responsi- 
bility vnthin  the  cadet  battalion  for  further  development  and  eval- 
uation as  well  as  preparation  for  their  junior  year  Camp  AH 
American  platoon  training. 

ARM  1 30 1  Land  Navigation  2  QH 

Presents  advanced  land  navigation  techniques  to  junior-year 
ROTC  cadets.  Introduces  the  topographic  map  and  its  commonly 
used  symbols.  Identifies  common  terrain  features.  Topics  include 
measuring  directional  azimuths  as  well  as  straight  line  and  road 
distance  on  a  map;  and  converting  azimuths,  locating  unknovirn 
points  using  the  intersection,  resection,  and  modified  resection 
techniques.  Requires  the  student  to  navigate  using  a  map  and 
compass. 

ARM  1 302  Advanced  Tactics  and  Training  2  QH 

Introduces  the  fundamentals  of  offensive  and  defensive  combat 
at  the  squad  and  platoon  levels.  Includes  unit  organizations  and 
capabilities,  tactical  planning,  combat  orders.  Utilizes  practical 
exercises  placing  the  student  in  leadership  roles  in  simulated  tac- 
tical environments.  Additionally,  examines  the  proper  method  to 
conduct  briefings,  provide  training  input,  and  prepare,  conduct, 
and  evaluate  training.  Prereq.  Basic  course  completion. 

ARM  1 303  Advanced  Leadership  Clinic  2  QH 

Provides  classroom,  programmed  instruction,  and  practical  exer- 
cises (for  example,  land  navigation,  physical  conditioning, 
weapons  familiarization,  and  leadership)  designed  to  prepare 


cadets  for  maximum  individual  performance  at  the  six-week 
ROTC  advanced  camp.  Requked  for  all  cadets  attending 
advanced  summer  camp  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  Prereq. 
Basic  course  completion. 

ARM  1305  Advanced  Leadership  Laboratory  5  6  QH 

Provides  external  leadership  lab  conducted  at  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina,  during  the  summer  quarter.  As  an  intensive  six-week 
course,  includes  application  of  leadership  principles  in  positions 
at  varying  levels  of  responsibiUty.  Also  includes  supplemental 
instruction  such  as  physical  conditioning,  counseling, 
senior-subordinate  relations,  tactical  doctrine,  international  laws 
of  land  warfare,  and  approaches  to  problem  solving.  Course 
attended  by  students  from  123  colleges  and  universities  ft-om 
Maine  to  Florida.  All  expenses  borne  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, including  a  stipend  of  approximately  five  hundred  dollars. 

ARM  1 400  Leadership  Laboratory  4  0  QH 

Gives  fourth-year  ROTC  cadets  practical  application  of  previously 
leEimed  skills,  techniques,  education,  and  experience  by  assisting 
ROTC  cadre  in  the  conduct  of  ARM  1100,  ARM  1200,  and  ARM 
1300.  Gives  cadets  an  opportunity  to  prepare  and  present  instruc- 
tion, manage  constrained  resources,  and  supervise  subordinates. 
Evaluates  cadets  based  on  active-duty  Army  criteria.  Requires 
attendance  by  aU  fourth-year  ROTC  cadets  enrolled  in  an  ROTC 
course. 

ARM  1401  Organization  and  Communications  Skills  2  QH 

Examines  the  theory,  methods,  and  principles  for  understanding 
and  motivating  human  behavior  in  organizations.  Emphasizes  the 
principles  and  dynamics  of  leadership.  Directs  those  principles 
toward  the  development  of  leadership  styles.  Introduces  the  offi- 
cer and  noncommissioned  officer  evaluation  system.  Makes  prac- 
tical appUcations  through  the  use  of  case  studies  and  group 
processes.  Prereq.  Basic  course  completion. 

ARM  1 402  Military  Law  and  Ethics  2  QH 

Examines  the  issues  and  responsibilities  imposed  by  law  on  com- 
manders and  staff  officers  in  two  broad  areas:  the  mihtary  crimi- 
nal justice  system  and  military  administrative  law.  Presents  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  operating  in  the  military  justice  sys- 
tem. Focuses  on  the  legal  basis  for  command  and  on  administra- 
tive due  process,  judicial  review  of  military  activities,  and  other 
topical  issues.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  address  and 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  need  for  ethical  conduct,  and  an 
awareness  and  sensitivity  to  ethical  issues.  Prereq.  Basic  course 
completion. 

ARM  1 403  Leadership  Seminar  and  Ethics  2  QH 

Provides  senior  ROTC  cadets  with  need-to-know  information  that 
facilitates  their  entry  into  active  duty.  Also  provides  a  forum  for 
the  study  of  personnel,  training,  logistical,  and  installation  sup- 
port systems.  Discusses  personal  finances  as  weU  as  the  officer 
and  noncommissioned  officer  evaluation  systems.  Gives  students 
the  opportunity  to  address  and  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
professional  ethics  of  officership,  including  the  need  for  ethical 
conduct,  and  an  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  ethical  issues. 
Prereq.  Basic  course  completion. 

NAV  1 1 00  Naval  Science  laboratory  0  OH 

Focuses  on  either  diill  instmction  or  practical  work  to  comple- 
ment classroom  instruction,  Must  be  taken  in  each  class  quarter 
by  all  NROTC  nui-sing  students. 
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NAV  1 1 0 1 1ntroduction  to  Naval  Science  3  QH 

Presents  a  general  introduction  to  the  naval  profession  and  the 
concepts  of  seapower.  Emphasizes  the  mission,  organization,  and 
warfare  components  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
Includes  an  overview  of  officer  and  enlisted  ranks  and  rates, 
training  and  education,  and  career  patterns.  Also  covers  naval 
courtesy  and  customs,  military  justice,  leadership,  and  nomencla- 
ture. Exposes  the  student  to  the  professional  competencies 
required  to  become  a  naval  officer. 

NAV  1 202  Seapower  and  Maritime  Affairs  3  QH 

Surveys  United  States  naval  history  firom  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  major  developments. 
Includes  an  in-depth  discussion  of  the  geopolitical  theory  of 
Mahan.  Also  treats  present-day  concerns  in  seapower  and  mar- 
itime affairs,  including  the  economic  and  political  issues  of  mer- 
chant marine  conunerce,  the  law  of  the  sea,  the  Russian  navy  and 
merchant  marine,  and  a  comparison  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
naval  strengths. 


NAV  1 401  Leadership  and  Management  1  3  QH 

Studies  at  an  advanced  level  organizational  behavior  and  manage- 
ment in  the  context  of  the  naval  organization.  Includes  such  top- 
ics as  the  management  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  and  con- 
trolling; individual  and  group  behavior  in  organization;  and  moti- 
vation and  leadership.  Explores  major  behavioral  theories  in 
detail.  Investigates  practical  applications  by  the  use  of  experien- 
tial exercises,  case  studies,  and  lab  discussions.  Develops  other 
topics,  including  decision  making,  communication,  responsibUity, 
authority,  and  accountability. 

NAV  1 402  Leadership  and  Management  2  3  QH 

Provides  a  foundation  of  leadership  principles  and  management 
tools  and  skills  to  prepare  and  motivate  students  to  confidently 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  Reinforces  leadership  principles  through 
leadership  case  studies  with  emphasis  on  core  values,  responsi- 
bihty,  accountability,  loyalty,  and  professional  ethics.  Provides 
a  basic  background  in  the  responsibihties  of  a  junior  division 
officer  and  watch  officer  with  emphasis  on  training,  counseling, 
career  development,  military  law,  and  special  programs.  This  is 
the  capstone  course  of  Naval  Science. 
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School  of  General  Studies 

ECN  4601  Economics  1  4  OH 

Exaniines  development  of  macroeconomic  analysis,  national 
income  concepts,  national  income  detemunation  fluctuation  and 
growth,  role  of  the  banking  system  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  government  expenditures  and  taxation,  international 
trade,  and  balance  of  international  payments. 

ED  4003  Integrated  Languoge  Skills  4  QH 

Strives  to  improve  a  student's  reading  comprehension  and  related 
study  and  language  skills.  Devotes  time,  discussion,  and  consider- 
able practice  to  meaning  skills  such  as  basic  reading  comprehen- 
sion and  interpretation,  including  work  in  critical  reading  and 
other  interpretational  acts  (inferences,  understanding  imagery, 
and  symboUc  usage).  Focuses  on  study  skills,  previewing,  finding 
main  ideas  and  details,  outlining  and  summarizing,  continuous 
interaction,  and  interaction  of  all  the  communications  skills — 
reading,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking. 

ED  4004  Integrated  Language  Skills  4  QH 

Extends  ED  4003,  with  continued  emphasis  on  study  skills, 
including  researching,  organizing,  and  writing  term  papers. 
Explores  critical  thinking  as  it  relates  to  the  learning  process. 
Also  addresses  the  choices  of  academic  major  and  career  direc- 
tion, emphasizing  self-assessment  and  personal  decision  making. 
P?-e?-eg.  ED  4003. 

ED  4005  Integrated  Language  Skills  Seminar  1  OH 

Provides  students  with  necessary  information  for  the  transition 
from  freshman  to  sophomore  status.  Topics  include  personal, 
academic,  and  career  goal  setting,  workplace  market  forces, 
selecting  a  m^or,  and  issues  related  to  achieving  sophomore  sta- 
tus. Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  explore  a  variety  of  career 
options  both  through  Ubrary  research  and  through  interviews. 
Pre7-eq.  ED  4004. 

ENG  40 1 3  Fundamentals  of  English  1  4  OH 

Presents  an  intensive  introduction  to  the  principles  of  effective 
expository  writing.  Emphasizes  description,  paragraph  construc- 
tion, and  organization.  Reviews  English  usage,  punctuation,  and 
syntax.  Includes  essay  assignments. 

ENG  401 4  Fundamentals  of  English  2  4  OH 

Presents  intensive  instruction  in  exposition,  argument,  and  acade- 
mic essay  writing  and  includes  instruction  in  the  writing  of  a 
research  paper.  Continues  emphasis  on  English  usage,  punctua- 
tion, and  syntax.  Includes  essay  assignments. 

HST  4 11 0  History  of  Civilization  A  4  OH 

Covers  the  m^or  ideas  and  institutions  of  civilization  from 
ancient  times  to  1648. 


HST  41 1 1  History  of  Civilizotion  B 

Continues  HST  4110,  covering  the  period  since  1648. 


4QH 


MGT  4110  Survey  of  Business  and  Management  4  OH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  setting  and  general  structure  of 
American  business,  the  characteristics  of  private  enterprise,  and 
the  nature  and  challenge  of  capitalism  and  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic enterprise.  Discusses  the  forms  of  business,  the  structure 
of  organization,  and  the  functions  of  management  in  the  context 
of  their  influence  on  the  various  forms  of  business.  Through 


lecture  and  class  discussion,  the  student  gives  an  overview  of  the 
methodologies  used  in  planning,  organizing,  directing,  and  con- 
trolling the  functions  of  production,  marketing,  sales,  pricing,  and 
finance. 

MTH  4000  Mathematical  Preliminaries  1  4  OH 

Reviews  precollege  mathematics,  primeuily  juithmetic.  Covers 
operations  vrtth  numbers,  fractions,  decimals,  percents,  and 
graphs  (pictographs,  bar  graphs,  circle  graphs,  etc.),  together 
wdth  applications  of  these  skills  and  concepts. 

MTH  40 1 0  Mathematical  Preliminaries  2  4  OH 

Surveys  precollege  algebra,  including  signed  numbers,  exponents, 
multiplication  of  polynomials,  factoring,  linear  equations,  graph- 
ing, and  radicals.  For  students  whose  background  in  algebra  is 
weak. 

MTH  4020  Functions  and  Algebra  4  QH 

Examines  how  to  solve  various  kinds  of  algebraic  equations:  lin- 
ear, quadratic,  and  linear  systems  in  two  and  three  unknowns. 
Considers  applications  to  word  problems  such  as  motion,  mix- 
ture, and  variational.  Covers  the  concept  of  function,  graphs,  line 
slopes,  and  graphs  of  polynomials.  Discusses  some  elementary 
trigonometry  and  vectors  in  the  plane. 

MTH  4030  Basic  Algebraic  Applications  4  QH 

Examines  systems  of  linear  equations  and  their  graphs.  Focuses 
on  graphic  systems  of  linear  inequalities  in  two  variables  that 
apply  to  linear  programming.  Introduces  matrices,  matrix  multi- 
plication, and  vectors.  Students  do  not  receive  credit  for  MTH 
1101  if  they  have  already  received  credit  for  MTH  1113. 

MTH  4040  College  Mathematics  for  Business  4  QH 

Examines  sets,  rectangular  coordinates  and  graphs,  functions  and 
functional  notation,  linear  and  quadratic  functions,  exponential 
and  logarithmic  functions,  systems  of  linear  equations,  summa- 
tions, inequalities,  permutations  and  combinations,  elementary 
probability  concepts,  compoimd  interest,  and  annuities. 

POL  4 1 06  Introduction  to  Politics  4  QH 

Studies  the  basic  political  concepts  and  forces  of  organization 
from  the  classical  Greeks  to  the  modem  nation-state.  Contrasts 
the  Soviet  Uiuon  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  contemporary  illus- 
trations of  the  institutional  distinction  between  a  totalitarian  and 
a  constitutional  system. 

$OC4010PrinciplesofSociologyl  4QH 

Introduces  basic  concepts  and  theories  relating  to  the  study  of 
humans  as  participants  in  group  life.  Emphasizes  socialization, 
culture,  social  structure,  primary  groups,  family,  social  stratifica- 
tion, and  population. 

SOC  40 1 1  Principles  of  Sociology  2  4  QH 

Continues  SOC  4010.  Emphasizes  critical  analysis  of  American 
society,  with  attention  to  problems  of  social,  political,  urban,  and 
industrial  change. 

—  According  to  results  of  diagnostic  tests,  SGS  students  also  enroll  in  desig- 
nated sections  of  several  Full-Time  Day  Program  courses  in  the  spring  quarter. 
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English  as  a  Second  Language 

ESL 101 1  Beginning  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Integrates  instruction  in  grammar,  listening,  and  speaking  for 
basic-level  students.  Aims  to  increase  accuracy  and  fluency  in 
communication  with  extensive  small  group  practice  and  additional 
assignments  in  the  listening  and  video  labs.  Provides  opportunities 
for  conversation  with  English-spesiking  peers  from  the  University. 

ESL  1 01 2  Low-Intermediate  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Integrates  instruction  in  grammar,  Ustening,  and  speaking  for  low- 
intermediate-level  students.  Aims  to  increase  accuracy  and  flu- 
ency in  communication  with  extensive  small  group  practice  and 
additional  assigrmients  in  the  listening  and  video  labs.  Provides 
opportunities  for  conversation  with  English-speaking  peers  from 
the  University. 

ESL  1013  Intermediate  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Integrates  instruction  in  grammar,  listening,  and  speaking  for 
intermediate-level  students.  Aims  to  increase  accuracy  and  flu- 
ency in  communication  with  extensive  small  group  practice  and 
additional  assignments  in  the  listening  and  video  labs,  Provides 
opportunities  for  conversation  with  English-speaking  peers  from 
the  University. 

ESL  1 0 1 4  High-Intermediate  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Integrates  instruction  in  grammar,  listening,  and  speaking  for 
high-intermediate-level  students.  Aims  to  increase  accuracy  and 
fluency  in  commimication  with  extensive  small  group  practice 
and  additional  assignments  in  the  listening  and  video  labs. 
Provides  opportunities  for  conversation  with  English-speaking 
peers  from  the  University. 

ESL  1 01 5  Advanced  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Focuses  on  listening,  speaking,  note-taking,  and  presentation 
skills  with  selective  grammar  review  for  advanced-level  students. 
Targets  sldUs  for  academic  success  in  the  University.  Aims  to 
increase  accuracy  and  fluency  in  cormnunication  with  extensive 
small  group  practice  and  additional  assignments  in  the  Ustening 
and  video  labs.  Provides  opportunities  for  conversation  with 
English-speaking  peers  from  the  University. 

ESL  1 021  Beginning  Reoding  0  QH 

Provides  guided  reading  practice  to  basic-level  students.  Uses 
materials  designed  for  students  with  Umited  vocabulary  and 
knowledge  of  English.  Focuses  on  vocabulary  development  and 
comprehension  of  short  passages.  Encourages  active  participa- 
tion and  discussion. 


ESL  1022  Low-Intermediate  Reading  0  QH 

Provides  reading  practice  to  intermediate-level  students. 
Introduces  strategies  for  efficient  reading:  skimming,  scanning, 
identifying  main  idea  and  support,  making  inferences,  and  sum- 
marizing. Targets  vocabulary  development.  Encourages  discus- 
sion based  on  the  readings. 

ESL  1 023  Intermediate  Reading  0  QH 

Provides  reading  practice  to  intermediate-level  students.  Covers 
strategies  for  efficient  reading:  skimming,  scanning,  identifying 
main  idea  and  support,  making  inferences,  and  summarizing. 
Targets  vocabulary  development.  Encourages  discussion  based 
on  the  readings. 


ESL  1 024  High-Intermediate  Reading  0  QH 

Provides  reading  practice  to  high-intermediate-level  students. 
AppUes  strategies  for  efficient  reading:  skimming,  scanning,  iden- 
tifying main  idea  and  support,  making  inferences,  and  summariz- 
ing through  intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  a  variety  of  texts: 
fiction,  autobiography,  articles  of  genered  interest,  and  selections 
from  university-level  textbooks.  Continues  development  of  vocab- 
ulary. Encom'ages  discussion  based  on  the  readings. 

ESL  1 025  Advanced  Reading  0  QH 

Provides  reading  practice  to  advanced-level  students.  Applies 
strategies  for  efficient  reading:  skimming,  scanning,  identifying 
main  idea  and  support,  making  inferences,  and  summarizing 
through  intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  a  variety  of  texts:  fic- 
tion, autobiography,  articles  of  general  interest,  and  selections 
from  university-level  textbooks.  Continues  development  of  vocab- 
ulary. Encourages  discussion  based  on  the  readings. 

ESl  1031  Beginning  Composition  0  QH 

Focuses  on  paragraph  development  for  beginning  students  with 
limited  grammar  and  vocabulary.  Provides  practice  with  punctua- 
tion, speUing,  capitalization,  and  topic  and  supporting  sentences. 

ESL  1032  Low-Intermediate  Composition  0  QH 

Provides  intensive  practice  in  composition  with  emphasis  on 
grammatical  accuracy  and  clarity  of  content  for  low-intermediate 
students.  Focuses  on  writing  well-organized  and  effectively  devel- 
oped paragraphs. 

ESL  1033  Intermediate  Composition  0  QH 

Provides  intensive  practice  in  composition  with  emphasis  on 
grammatical  accuracy  and  clarity  of  content  for  intermediate  stu- 
dents. Focuses  on  writing  well-organized  and  effectively  devel- 
oped paragraphs.  Gives  special  attention  to  individual  writing 
needs.  Reviews  grammar  points  identified  as  problem  areas  for 
individual  writers  in  the  class. 

ESL  1034  High-Intermediate  Composition  0  QH 

Provides  intensive  practice  in  composition  with  emphasis  on 
granmiatical  accuracy  and  clarity  of  content  for  high-intermediate 
students.  Focuses  on  writing  well-organized  and  effectively  devel- 
oped paragraphs.  Gives  special  attention  to  individual  writing 
needs.  Reviews  grammar  points  identified  as  problem  areas  for 
individual  writers  in  the  class. 

ESL  1 035  Advanced  Composition  0  QH 

Provides  intensive  practice  in  composition  with  emphasis  on 
grammatical  accuracy  and  clarity  of  content  for  advanced  stu- 
dents. Focuses  on  writing  well-organized  and  effectively  devel- 
oped paragraphs.  Gives  special  attention  to  individual  writing 
needs.  Reviews  grammar  points  identified  as  problem  areas  for 
individual  writers  in  the  class. 

ESL  1044  High-Intermediate  Listening/Speaking-Pronunciation  0  QH 

Focuses  on  aspects  of  English  pronunciation,  including  the 
sounds  of  vowels  and  consonants,  as  well  as  the  patterning  of 
stress  and  intonation,  that  aid  non-native  speakers  in  speaking 
intelligibly  in  English.  Develops  active  listening  strategies  to 
improve  comprehension.  Provides  a  variety  of  speaking  activities 
and  directed  laboratory  practice. 
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ESL 1045  Advanced  Listening/Speaking  0  QH 

Explores  techniques  of  effective  oral  conununication  and  provides 
opportunities  for  extensive  practice.  Develops  active  listening 
strategies  to  improve  comprehension  and  provides  opportimities 
for  additional,  self-directed  study  in  the  listening  and  video  labs. 

ESL  1054  High-Intermediate  Intensive  Grammar  0  QH 

Provides  extensive  practice  sind  review  of  major  grarmnatical 
points  with  the  aim  of  increasing  command  of  the  structures  of 
English  and  improving  writing  skills. 

ESL  1090  Business  Language  Skills  (Advanced)  0  QH 

Serves  as  a  preparatory  course  using  business  cases  for  non- 
native-speaking  professionals  and  graduate  students  entering 
American  MBA  programs.  Focuses  on  presentation  skills  and 
strategies  for  participation  in  bargaining  sessions;  participants 
receive  practice  in  writing  business  case  analyses,  performance 
appraisals,  reports,  and  team  business  plans. 


ESL  1091  TOEFL  Preparation  OQH 

A  10-week  course.  Provides  extensive  treiining  and  practice  in 
test-taking  techniques  for  the  TOEFL.  Focuses  on  improving 
scores  with  practice  tests  in  grammai',  listening,  and  reading. 
Includes  preparation  for  the  Test  of  Written  English.  Institutional 
TOEFL  given  every  five  weeks. 

ESL  1092  TOEFL  Preparation  OQH 

A  five-week  course.  Provides  extensive  training  and  practice  in 
test-taking  techniques  for  the  TOEFL.  Focuses  on  improving 
scores  with  practice  tests  in  grammar,  listening,  and  reading. 
Includes  preparation  for  the  Test  of  Written  English.  Institutional 
TOEFL  given  every  five  weeks. 

ESL  1093  TOEFL  Preporation  OQH 

A  five-week  course.  Provides  extensive  training  and  practice  in 
test-taking  techniques  for  the  TOEFL.  Focuses  on  improving 
scores  with  practice  tests  in  granmiar,  listening,  and  reading. 
Includes  preparation  for  the  Test  of  Written  English.  Institutional 
TOEFL  given  eveiy  five  weeks. 
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Academic  and  Service  Buildings 


John  D.  O'Bryant  African-American  Institute  (AF) 

Borletta  Natatorlum  (BN) 

Boiler  Plant 

Cabot  Physical  Education  Building  (CB)  TIY:  Rm  1 10 

Cahners  Hall  (CA)  TTY:Rnil51 

Cargill  Hall  (CG) 

Churchill  Hall  (CH) 

Classroom  Building  (CL) 

Columbus  Place  (716  Columbus  Avenue)  (CP) 

Cullinane  Hall  (CN) 

John  A.  and  Marcia  E.  Curry  Student  Center 

(Student  Lounge)  (SO  TTY:  Rm  255 
Cushing  Hall  (CU) 
Dana  Reseorch  Center  (DA) 
Dockser  Hall  (DK)  TTY:  Rm  107 
Dodge  Hall  (DG) 
Maureen  and  Richard  J.  Egan 

Engineering/Science  Research  Center 
Ell  Student  Building  (Auditorium  )  (EL)  TTY:  Rms  04,104 
Field  Street  (FS) 

Forsyth  Building  (FR)  TTY:  Rms  100, 135 
Forsyth  Building  Annex  (FA) 
Forsyth  Dental  Building  (FE) 
Hoyden  Hall  (HA)  TTY:  Rms  1 20, 202 
Hillel-Frager  (HF) 

Residence  Buildings 


Holmes  Hall  (HO)  TTY:  Rm  276 
236  Huntington  Avenue  (HU) 
Hurtig  Hall  (HT) 
Kariotis  Hall  (KA) 
Kerr  Hall  (Faculty  Center)  (KH) 
Knowles  Center  (KN) 
Lake  Hall  (LA)  TTY:  Rm  203 
Roger  M.  and  Michelle  S.  Marino 

Recreation  Center 
Matthews  Arena  (MA) 
Matthews  Arena  Annex  (MX) 
Meserve  Hall  (ME)  TTY:  Rm  305 
Mugar  Life  Science  Building 

(Peabody  Health  Professions  Center)  (MU) 
Nightingale  Hall  (Nl)  TTY:  Rm  125 
Parker  Building  (PA) 
Richards  Hall  (Rl)  TTY:  Rms  1 50, 254 
Robinson  Hall  (RB) 

Ryder  Hall  (RY)  TTY:  Rms  170, 180, 251, 270 
Snell  Engineering  Center  (SN)  TTY:  Rm  120 
Snell  Library  (SL)  TTY:  Reference  Desk 
122  St.  Stephen  Street  (SS) 
Stearns  Center  (ST)  TTY:  Rm  302 
26  Tavern  Road  (TA) 


Burslein  Hall 

Kennedy  Hall 

142-148  Hemenwoy  Street 

1 53  Hemenwoy  Street  and  Loftman  Hall 

316  Huntington  Avenue 

(Northeastern  at  the  YMCA) 
319  Huntington  Avenue 
337  Huntington  Avenue 
407  Huntington  Avenue 
Kerr  Hall 
Light  Hall 


Loftman  Hall  and  153  Hemenwoy  Street 

Melvin  Hall 

Rubenstein  Hall 

Smith  Hall 

Speore  Hall 

Stetson  East  TTT  (public) 

Stetson  West 

106/1 10/1 16/1 22  St.  Stephen  Street 

Willis  Hall 

While  Hall 

400  The  Fenway 


Key 


Academic,  residential, 
and  service  buildings 

Handicap  porking 

Accessible  routes 

Parking  areas 

Street  direction 

Underground  tunnel 

Emergency  telephone 

TTY  locations 

See  alphobetic  list  of  buildings 

(or  TTY  locotions. 


Maps  are  provided  by  the  Information  Center,  115 
Richards  Hall,  extension  2736  (TTY  extension  3768). 
Some  buildings  on  this  map  are  used  but  not  owned 
by  Northeastern  University.  5/96 


S    (-B 


TTY:  Rm  000 
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1997 

August 


29-Sept.  12 


Academic  Calendar  1997-1998 


Friday-Friday  Divisions  A  and  Z  vacation. 


September       1 

11 

12-16 
15 
17 


Monday 

Thursday 

Friday-Tuesday 

Monday 

Wednesday 


Labor  Day.  University  closed. 
Fall  Commencement. 

Orientation  and  registration  for  freshmen  and  transfer  students. 
Upperclass  registration  (Divisions  A  and  Z)  1  pm. 
Classes  begin  in  undergraduate  full-time  day  programs. 


October 


13 


Monday 


Columbus  Day.  University  closed. 


November         1 1 

27 
27-29 


Tuesday 

Thursday 

Thursday-Saturday 


Veterans  Day.  University  closed. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  University  closed. 

Thanksgiving  recess.  University  closed  except  key  offices. 


December 

1998 

January 


5-11 
12^an.  2 

1 
5-6 

7 
19 


Friday-Thursday 
Friday-Friday 


Thursday 
Monday-Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Monday 


Fall  final  examinations  for  undergraduate  full-time  day  programs. 
Christmas  vacation.  University  closed  except  key  offices. 


New  Year's  Day.  University  closed. 

Orientation  and  registration  for  new  freshmen  and  trjinsfer 
students;  registration  for  continuing  September  freshmen  and 
returning  upperclass  students  (Divisions  B  and  Y). 

Classes  begin  in  undergraduate  full-time  day  programs  for  wrinter 
quarter. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  Birthday  observed.  University 
closed. 


February 


16 


Monday 


Presidents'  Day.  University  operates  on  a  normal  class 
schedule. 


March 


16-20 

Monday-Friday 

23-27 

Monday-Friday 

30-31 

Monday-Tuesday 

Winter  final  examinations  for  undergraduate  full-time  day 
programs. 

Divisions  B  and  Y  vacation. 

Orientation  and  registration  for  new  freshmen  and  transfer 
students,  continuing  September  and  January  freshmen,  and 
returning  upperclass  students  (all  seniors  and  Divisions  A  and  Y). 


April 


1 
20 


Wednesday 
Monday 


Classes  begin  in  undergraduate  full-time  day  programs  for  spring 
quarter. 

Patriots'  Day.  University  operates  on  a  normal  class  schedule. 


May 


25 


Monday 


Memorial  Day.  University  closed. 
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June 


8-12 

Monday-Friday 

15-19 

Monday-Friday 

20 

Saturday 

22 

Monday 

23 


Tuesday 


Spring  final  examinations  for  undergraduate  fuU-time  day 
programs. 

Divisions  A  and  Y  vacation. 

Commencement. 

Registration  for  Divisions  B  and  Z  and  January  fireshmen 
(Quarters). 

Classes  begin  in  undergraduate  full-time  day  programs  for  sum- 
mer quarter. 


July 


Saturday 


Independence  Day.  University  closed. 


August 


31-Sept.  3 


Monday-Thursday 


Summer  final  examinations  for  undergraduate  fuU-time  day 
programs. 


September 

4-18 

Friday-Friday 

7 

Monday 

17 

Thursday 

18-22 

Friday-Tuesday 

23 

Wednesday 

Divisions  B  and  Z  vacation. 

Labor  Day.  University  closed. 

Fall  Commencement. 

Beginning  of  1998-1999  academic  year.  Orientation,  advising, 
and  registration  continues  for  nevif  students  and  returning 
Divisions  B  and  Z. 

Classes  begin  in  undergraduate  fuU-time  day  progreuns  for 
fall  quarter. 


Calendar  dates  are  subject  to  change.  The  University  community  wUl  be  notified  if  such  changes  are  necessary. 
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Governing  Boards  and  Officers 
of  Northeastern 


Officers  of  the  Corporation 
and  Board  of  Trustees 
1997-1998 


George  J.  Matthews,  Chairman 
Neal  F.  Finnegan,  Vice  Chairman 
Harvey  C.  Krentzman,  Vice  Chairman 
Robert  C.  Marini,  Vice  Chairman 
H.  Patricia  Taylor,  Vice  Chairman 
Vincent  J.  Lembo,  Secretary 
Deanna  P.  Jantzen,  Assistant  Secretary 
Maureen  J.  Nelligan,  Assistant  Secretary 
William  F.  Allen,  Jr. ,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
Thomas  E.  Cargill,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
WUliam  R.  Driver,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
Frank  L.  Farwell,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
Ernest  Henderson  HI,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
George  S.  Kariotis,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
John  Lowell,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
Charlotte  B.  Smith,  Vice  Chairman  Emerita 
Bernard  Solomon,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
D.  Thomas  Trigg,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 


Members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees 


George  D.  Behralds 
Frederick  L.  Brown 
Richard  P.  Chapman,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Clayson 
William  J.  Cotter 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
Michael  J.  Cronin 
Harry  T.  Daniels 
Richard  J.  Egan 
Ruth  S.  Felton 
Neal  F.  Finnegan 
W.  Kevin  Fitzgerald 
Joseph  E.  Heney 
Frederic  T.  Hersey 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Carl  R.  Hurtig 

Phil  Johnston 

Donald  J.  Kramer 

Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Andre  A.  Laus 

Robert  C.  Marini 

Roger  M.  Marino 

Donald  P.  Massa 

George  J.  Matthews 

Katherine  S.  McHugh 

Henry  J.  Nasella 

Kathryn  MacKiimon  Nicholson 

Richard  C.  Ockerbloom 

Richard  A.  OUen 

Edward  O.  Owens 


Arthur  A.  Pappas 
Dermis  J.  Picard 
Ronald  L.  Rossetti 
William  J.  Shea 
Thomas  F.  Skelly 
Janet  M.  Smith 
Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
H.  Patricia  Taylor 
Jean  C.  Tempel 
W.  Nicholas  Thomdike 
Alan  D.  Tobin 
Carole  J.  Uhrich 
James  L.  Waters 
Catherine  A.  White 


Ex  Officio 


Richard  M.  Freeland 
President 


Lifetime  Trustees  Emeriti 


William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 
Diana  J.  Auger 
Roy  H.  Beaton 
Louis  W.  Cabot 
Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan 
Thomas  E.  Cargill,  Jr. 
WOham  R.  Driver,  Jr. 
WUliam  Elfers 
Frank  L.  Farwell 


James  V.  Fetchero 
Allan  M.  Hale 
Ernest  Henderson  IE 
Colby  Hevntt,  Jr. 
George  S.  Kariotis 
Frances  C.  Kenerson 
John  Lowell 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 
WilUam  J.  Pruyn 


Francis  J.  Quirico 
Kermeth  G.  Ryder 
Charlotte  B.  Smith 
George  A.  SneU 
Bernard  Solomon 
D.  Thomas  Trigg 
ChapUn  Tyler 
Alvin  C.  Zises 
Charles  A.  Zrsiket 


Honorary  Trustees 


Vincent  Barletta 
James  S.  Hekimian 
John  P.  LaWare 


Diane  H.  Lupean 
Lucille  R.  Zanghi 
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Members  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers 


Yousef  As'ad 
Kenneth  W.  Ballou 
Scott  M.  Black 
Margot  Botsford 
Richard  L.  Bready 
Leo  R.  Breitman 
Frederick  Brodsky 
Robert  A.  Brooks 
John  E.  Buckley 
Ron  Burton 
Peter  B.  Cameron 
Lawrence  G.  Cetrulo 
Philip  M.  Chrusz 
George  C.  Chryssis 
Joseph  D.  Feaster,  Jr. 


Louise  M.  Firth 
Stratton  J.  Georgoulis 
Albert  Gerber 
Francis  A.  Gicca 
John  J.  Hurley,  Jr. 
Howard  Israel 
Robert  F.  Joluison . 
James  J.  Kerasiotes 
Myra  H.  Kiaft 
Joanna  Lau 
Joseph  C.  Lawler  111 
Jolin  R.  Leeman 
Alan  S.  McKun 
Lawrence  C.  Moulter 
Lloyd  J.  Mullin 


Francis  E.  Murphy 
R.  Robert  Popeo 
John  F.  Prendiville 
George  Putnam 
Eugene  M.  Reppucci,  Jr. 
Patrick  A.  Rivelli 
Robert  J.  ShillmEin 
Robert  A.  Skelly 
Jerry  M.  Socol 
Lawrence  Sorgi 
Phyllis  S.  Swersky 
Edward  L.  Wax 
Dena  G.  Willmore 


Ex  Officio 


Deborah  B.  McConchie 
President,  Alumni  Association 


Brian  R.  Lane 

Chaii-nian,  Tlie  National  Council 


Other  Members  of  the 
Corporation 


Ernie  P.  Anastos 
Robert  J.  Awkward 
George  R.  Baldwin 
Louis  H.  Bamett 
Ruth  M.  Batson 
Alan  D.  BeU 
Barry  A.  Berman 
Samuel  W.  Bodman  III 
William  L.  Brown 
Richard  D.  BruhmuUer 
Wayne  A.  Budd 
James  F.  Bunker 
Normie  S.  Bumes 
Robert  M.  Cahners 
Mickey  L.  Cail 
WiUiam  P.  Casey 
George  W.  ChamUlard 
Samuel  F.  Chevalier 
Livingstone  N.  Coakley 
John  R.  Colbert 
Daniel  T.  Condon 
Dorothy  G.  Cooley 
S.  James  Coppersmith 
James  J.  Costello 
Joseph  J.  Cronin 
John  J.  Cullinane 
John  A.  Curry 
James  C.  Curvey 
George  R.  DeVaux 
Douglas  G.  DeVivo 
William  O.  DiPietro 
Theodore  S.  D'Oriando 
Priscilla  H.  Douglas 
Sarah  T.  Dowlmg 
William  J.  Downey 
David  F.  Doyle 
C.  Gerard  Drucker 
William  S.  Edgerly 
Michael  J.  Egan 


Joseph  C.  Farrell 
Paul  E.  Fanis 
Robert  R.  Feier 
Robert  P.  Ferris 
Albert  S.  Frager 
Thomas  D.  Funnan 
Frieda  Garcia 
Murray  J.  Gart 
Judy  George 
Charles  K.  Gifford 
Paul  W.  Glennon 
Robert  H.  Goodale 
Rosalind  E.  Goiin 
Daniel  A.  Grady 
Joseph  A.  Grady 
John  L.  Grandin 
Herbert  P.  Gray 
Gary  R.  Gregg 
Cal\'in  M.  Grimes,  Jr. 
Marvin  I.  Haas 
Michael  E.  Haynes 
Nancy  E.  B.  Haynes 
Edward  L.  Hermessy 
James  S.  Herbert 
Robert  W.  Holmes 
William  S.  Howard 
Theodore  L.  lorio 
Edward  C.  Joluison  3d 
H.  Peter  Kar-off 
Fenton  G.  Keyes 
Walter  I.  Keyes 
Calvin  A.  King 
A.  Max  Kohlenberg 
Mark  A.  Krentzman 
Flank  W.  Kulesza 
C.  Joseph  LaBonte 
Brian  R.  Lane 
Evelyn  M.  Lane 
Richard  G.  Lesser 


Elma  Lewis 
Ira  A.  Lipman 
Melvin  Litvin 
George  M.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 
K.  Prescott  Low 
Jeff  B.  Lowenfels 
George  A.  MacCormell 
Jolui  T.  MagnareUi 
Anthony  R.  Manganaro 
Lelio  Marino 
Ralph  C.  Martin 
Thomas  May 
Henry  F.  McCance 
David  C.  McCourt 
Terence  P.  McDermott 
Paul  V.  McDonough 
Will  McDonough 
John  A.  McNeice,  Jr. 
Dominic  Meo,  Jr. 
Sydney  Miller 
Donald  H.  Moore 
N.  Laiu'ence  Nagle 
Richard  I.  Neal 
Barbara  J.  Nelson 
Peter  F.  O'Connell 
Peter  J.  Ogren 
Lawrence  A.  O'Rourke 
Nels  A.  Palm 
Sophia  H.  Pappas 
Lawrence  T.  Perera 
Leo  F.  Peters 
Jerome  M.  Powell 
Dominic  J.  Puopolo 
W.  Warren  Ramirez 
Donald  B.  Reed 
Kathleen  M.  Rice 
D.  Paul  Rich 
Robert  Riesman 
Daniel  J.  Robeits 
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Ralph  B.  Rogers 
Ernest  J.  Sargeant 
Roy  L.  Schneider 
James  L.  Shanahan 
Thomas  A.  Shields 
Stanley  J.  Sidel 
Jjimes  C.  Smith 
GaO  Snowden 


Peter  V.Sorgi 
David  B.  Stone 
Galen  L.  Stone 
Anne  E.  Sullivan 
Lawrence  I.  Templeman 
John  F.  Toomey 
Joseph  M.  Tucci 
WUson  B.  Tuffin 


Randel  E.  Vataha 
Marc  S.  Wallace 
James  H.  Walsh  IV 
E.  Leo  Whitworth,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Wiesel 
Stanley  A.  Young 
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Administrative  Organization 


Officers  of  the  University 


Richard  M.  Freeland,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  President 

Michael  A.  Baer,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Senior  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost 

John  A.  Curry,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  President  Emeritus 

George  F.  Harris,  B.S.,  Vice  President  for  Information  Services 

WUUam  E.  Kneeland,  Jr.,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Acting  Senior  Vice  President 

John  A.  Martin,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Vice  President  for  Business 

Richard  L.  Meyer,  B.A.,  J.D.,  Senior  Vice  President  for  Development 

Joseph  D.  Murphy,  A.B.,  Treasurer 

Katharine  N.  Pendergast,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Vice  President  for  Human  Resources  Management 

Karen  T.  Rigg,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 

Kenneth  G.  Ryder,  A.B.,  M.A.,  L.H.D.  (hon.),  Litt.  D.  (hon.),  D.Sci.Ed.  (hon.),  Chancellor 

Robert  E.  Vozzella,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Vice  President  for  Cooperative  Education 


Academic  Deans,  Directors 
of  Schools,  and 
General  Administrative 
Officers 


Alan  R.  Benervfeld,  B.Met.E.,  M.L.S.,  M.S.,  Dean  and  Director  of  University  Libraries 

Agnes  Chan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  College 

of  Computer  Science 
William  F.  Crittenden,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  Graduate  Business  Programs 
Robert  D.  Croatti,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Dean,  and  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of 

Criminal  Justice 
Martin  J.  Damian,  B.S.,  Bursar 

Jean  C.  Eddy,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Vice  Provost  for  Enrollment  Management 
Larry  A.  Finkelstein,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Computer  Science 

C.  W.  P.  Finn,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology  and  Lowell 
Institute  School,  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

James  A.  Fox,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Criminal  Ju^stice 

James  J.  Gozzo,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences 

Arlene  T.  Greenstein,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Interim  Dean  of  University  College 

D.  Joseph  Griffin,  B.S.,  M.P.A.,  Director  of  Public  Safety 

David  Hall,  B.S,  M.A.,  J.D.,  LL.M,  S.J.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 

Ronald  D.  Hedlund,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Interim  Vice  Provost  for  Research  and  Graduate  Education 

Daryl  A.  HeUman,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Vice  Provost 

Lance  Hopkins,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Director  of  Lane  Health  Center 

Alan  Kines,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Director  of  Admissions 

Robert  P.  Lowndes,  B.Sc,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Ronald  L.  Martel,  A.A.,  B.S.,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  for  Student  Life 

Ian  McCaw,  B.Com.,  M.S.,  Director  of  Athletics 

James  K.  Motley,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Dean  for  Student  Services 

Edmund  J.  Mullen,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  Registrar 

Ena  Vasquez-Nuttall,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the 

Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences 
Kay  D.  Onan,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  Faculty  Affairs  and  Director  of  the  Graduate 

School  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Coleen  C.  Pantalone,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Provost  for  Undergraduate  Education 
Carole  A.  Shea,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  ^.^.,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Director  of  the 

Gr-aduate  School  of  the  College  of  Nursing 
Allen  L.  Soyster,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
Ira  R.  Weiss,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  ofBu^siness  Administration 
Kristin  R.  Woolever,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Interim  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Cooperative  Education 
Yaman  Yener,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  Research  and  Graduate  Studies  and  Director  of 

the  Ch-aduate  School  of  Engineering 
Eileen  H.  Zungolo,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  R.N.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Nursing 
TBA,  Dean  and  Director  of  Affirmative  Action 
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Faculty 


Ronald  Aaron 

Professor,  Physics;  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  PhD,  1961 

Michael  A.  Ablove 
Assistant  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education;  Boston 
University,  MEd,  1973 

George  G.  Adams 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineei~ing;  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  PhD, 
1975 

John  AdaiTis 
Professor,  Economics; 
University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
PhD,  1966 

M.  Shahid  Alam 
Professor;  Economics; 
University  of  Western  Ontario, 
PhD,  1979 

Alan  D.  Alford 

Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  University  of 
South  Carolina,  PhD,  1990 

Abdul  Alkalimat 
Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
and  African-American 
Studies;  University  of  Chicago, 
PhD,  1974 

Neil  O.  Alper 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1977 

George  O.  Alverson 
Associate  Professor,  Physics; 
University  ofRlinois,  Urbana, 
PhD,  1979 

Mansoor  M.  Amiji 
Assistant  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  Purdue  University, 
PhD,  1992 

Brenda  H.  Anderson 
Associate  Professor; 
Accounting;  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  PhD, 
1989 


Teiichi  Ando 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  PhD, 
1982 

Rae  Andre 

Professor,  Human  Resources 
Management;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1980 

Edwin  C.  Andrews 
Associate  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Indiana 
University,  MFA,  1982 

Petros  N.  Argyres 
Professor,  Physics;  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  PhD, 
1954 

Arnold  Arluke 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  New  York 
University,  PhD,  1978 

Leslie  E.  Armijo 
Assistant  Professor,  Political 
Science;  University  of 
California,  Ber-keley,  PhD,  1988 

Jane  Aroian 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Northeastern  University,  EdD, 

1986 

Susan  Asai 

Assistant  Professor;  Music; 
University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  PhD,  1988 

Nicholas  Athanassiou 
Assistant  Professor,  General 
Management;  University  of 
South  Carolina,  PhD,  1995 

Roger  M.  Atherton 
Professor,  General 
Management;  Univeisity  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1972 

Joseph  L.  Ayers 
Associate  Professor;  Biology; 
University  of  Calif omia  at 
Santa  Cr-uz,  PhD,  1975 

Ruth  Azen 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Ithaca 
College,  MS,  1982 


Kenneth  A.  Baclawski 
Associate  Professor;  Computer 
Science;  Harvard  Univeisity, 
PhD,  1976 

Mardges  Bacon 
Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Broron 
University,  PhD,  1978 

Michael  A.  Baer 
Professor,  Political  Science; 
University  of  Oregon,  PhD, 
1968 

Richard  H.  Bailey 
Professor;  Geology;  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
PhD,  1973 

Charles  D.  Baker 
Professor,  General 
Management;  Harvard 
University,  MBA,  1955 

Terry  K.  Baker 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  Wales  (United 
Kingdom),  DSc,  1978 

Ramaiya  Balachandra 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science; 
Columbia  University,  PhD, 
1975 

Brendan  D.  Bannister 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Resources  Management;  Kent 
State  University,  DBA,  1983 

Aran  BansU 

Professor,  Physics;  Harvard 

University,  PhD,  1974 

GUda  A.  Barabino 
Associate  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  Rice  University, 
PhD,  1986 

Gloria  Barczak 

Assistant  Prvfessor,  Marketing; 

Syracuse  University,  PhD,  1987 

Thomas  A.  Barnes 
Associate  Prvfessor, 
Cardiopulmonar-y  Sciences; 
Nova  University,  EdD,  1980 

Judith  T.  Barr 

Associate  Professor;  Medical 
Laboratory  Science;  Harvard 
University,  ScD,  1987 
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AmUcar  A.  Barreto 
Assistant  Professor,  Political 
Science;  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  PhD, 
1995 

Aime  Bateman 

Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  PhD,  1993 

Michelle  Beauchesne 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
Boston  University,  DNSc,  1989 

Jean  C.  Bedard 

Associate  Professor, 
Accounting;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  PhD,  1985 

Thomas  M.  Begley 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Resources  Management; 
Syracuse  University,  PhD, 
1980 

Kostia  Bergman 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
California  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1972 

Dionisio  Bemal 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  University  of 
Tennessee,  PhD,  1979 

Samuel  J.  Bernstein 
Professor,  English;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1964 

Samuel  S.  Bishop 
Associate  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  University  of 
Iowa,  MFA,  1966 

Betsey  W.  Blackmer 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Noiiheastem  University,  EdD, 
1988 

Charmarie  J.  Blaisdell 
Associate  Professor,  History; 
Tufts  University,  PhD,  1969 

Frederic  C.  Blanc 
Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 
New  York  University,  PhD, 
1969 

Robert  J.  Blanch 
Professor,  English;  State 
University  of  New  York, 
Buffalo,  PhD,  1967 

Samuel  J.  Blank 

Professor,  Mathematics; 
Brandeis  University,  PhD, 
1967 


Robert  J.  Blaser 

Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy,  MS,  1983 

Francis  C.  Blessington 
Professor,  English;  Brown 
University,  PhD,  1972 

Michael  BUm 

Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  Temple 
University,  PhD,  1987 

Martin  L.  Block 
Associate  Professor, 
Psychology;  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1971 

Joseph  T.  Blucher 
Senior  Research  Engineer, 
Mechanical  Engineering; 
MIT,  PhD,  1958 

Janet  L.  Bobcean 

Associate  Professor,  Theatre; 

Ohio  University,  MFA,  1977 

Glenn  A.  Boden 
Assistant  Professor,  Health, 
Sport,  Leisure  Studies; 
Northeastern-  University, 
MEd,  1979 

Charles  Bognanni 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1979 

Norman  R.  Boisse 
Associate  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  Cornell  University, 
PhD,  1976 

Paul  J.  Bolster 

Associate  Professor,  Finance 

and  Insurance;  Virginia 

Polytechnic  Institute,  PhD, 

1985 

Jeffrey  A.  Bom 
Associate  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
PhD,  1986 

Mehdi  Boroiyerdi 
Professor,  Pharmacy; 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
PhD,  1978 

Lesbia  S.  Borras 
Assistant  Professor,  Counseling 
Psychology,  Rehabilitation 
and  Special  Education; 
Pennsylvania  State 
University,  PhD,  1990 


Christopher  J.  Bosso 
Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1985 

Richard  Bourne 
Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  Haivai'd 
University,  PhD,  1973;  Boston 
University,  JD,  1974 

David  P.  Boyd 

Professor,  Human  Resources 
Management;  Oxford 
University,  PhD,  1973 

David  P.  Brady 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Princeton  University,  PhD, 
1990 

Winifred  Bretnes 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Olivia  Breton 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Boston  University,  MEd,  1970 

Mark  Bridger 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1967 

Oscar  T.  Brooldns 

Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  State  University  of 
New  York,  Buffalo,  PhD,  1976 

Dana  H.  Brooks 

Assistant  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Northeastern  University,  PhD, 
1991 

Leonard  Brown 

Assistant  Professor,  Music  and 

African-Ameiican  Studies; 

Wesleyan  University,  PhD, 

1989 

Michael  E.  Brown 
Professor;  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  University  of 
Michigan,  JD,  1960,  PhD, 
1964 

Todd  A.  Brown 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Phannnacy;  Northeastern 
University,  BS,  1984 

Janice  S.  Bruckner 
Associate  Professor,  Physical 
Thempy;  Indiana  University, 
PhD,  PT,  1980 
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David  J.  Bryant 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  Stanford 
University,  PhD,  1991 

Cindy  I.  Buchanan 
Associate  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  MS,  PT, 
1980 

David  E.  Budil 
Assistant  Professor, 
Chemistiy,  Univeisity  of 
Chicago,  PhD,  1986 

Nicholas  J.  Buffone 
Associate  Professor, 
Education;  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  PhD, 
1965 

Edward  Bullins 
Professor,  Theatre;  San 
Francisco  State  University, 
MFA,  1994 

r.illian  Bulwa 

Associate  Professor,  Modem 
Languages;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1970 

Ralph  A.  Buonopane 
Associate  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  NoHheastem 
University,  PhD,  1967 

Leslie  A.  Burg 
Associate  Professor, 
Educati07i;  Boston  University, 
DEd,  1972 

L.  Gerald  Bursey 
Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  Harvard  University, 
PhD,  1957 

Hjirvey  Burstein 
Visiting  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  Creighton  University, 
JD,  1948 

Soeren  Buus 

Professor,  Electrical  and 

Computer  Engineering; 

NoHheastem  University,  PhD, 

1980 

Karen  S.  Buzzard 
Associate  Professor, 
Communication  Studies; 
University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison,  PhD,  1985 

Jane  A.  Bybee 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  Yale  University, 
PhD,  1986 


Marilyn  A.  Cairns 
Associate  Professor, 

Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Boston  University,  ScD,  1984 

BaUard  C.  CampbeU 
Professor,  History;  University 
of  Wisconsin,  PhD,  1970 

Richard  L.  Canale 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
CAGS,  1974 

Alicia  A.  Canali 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1978 

Mira  Cantor 

Associate  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  University  of 
Illinois,  MFA,  1969 

Elaine  Capozzoli 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Union  Institute,  PhD,  1990 

Robert  W.  Case 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Yeshiva 
University,  PhD,  1966 

John  Casey 

Associate  Professor,  Computer 

Science;  Boston  College,  BA, 

1963 

BohumU  Cenkl 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Charles  University  (Czech 
Republic),  PhD,  1961 

Robert  J.  Cersosimo 
Associate  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of  Utah, 
PhamiD,  1980 

Paul  M.  Champion 

Professor,  Physics;  University 

of  Illinois,  Urbana,  PhD,  1975 

Agnes  H.  Chan 

Professor,  Computer  Science; 

Ohio  State  University,  PhD, 

1975 

Chung  Chan 

Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
University  ofloiva,  PhD,  1981 

Robin  Chandler 
Assistant  Professor,  Sociology, 
Art,  and  African-American 
Studies;  Northeastern 
University,  PhD,  1992 


Terry  H.  Chapman 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
University  of  Missouri, 
PhD,  1980 

Sangit  Chatteijee 

Professor,  Management  Science; 

New  York  University,  PhD,  1973 

Donald  P.  Cheney 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
University  of  South  Florida, 
PhD,  1975 

Elizabeth  A.  Chilvers 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1973 

Margery  Chisholm 
Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Boston  University,  EdD,  1970 

Joseph  Cigna 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 

Physical  Thempy;  Florida 

State  Univetsity,  PhD,  PT, 

1988 

John  W.  CipoUa 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  Broivn 
University,  PhD,  1970 

Bruce  H.  Clark 
Assistant  Professor, 
Marketing;  Stanford 
University,  PhD,  1993 

Thomas  H.  Clark 
Assistant  Professor, 
Education;  Teachers  College 
Columbia  University,  MA, 
1957 

William  D.  Clinger 
Associate  Professor, 
Computer  Science; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1981 

John  J.  Cochr£ine 
Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  PhD,  1966 

Louise  G.  Cohen 
Associate  Professor,  Phatmacy; 
Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  Allied  Health 
Sciences,  PliarmD,  1985 

Perrin  S.  Cohen 
Associate  Professor, 
Psychology;  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  1967 
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Dennis  R.  Cokely 
Associate  Professor,  American 
Sign  Language;  Georgetown 
University,  PhD,  1984 

Elizabeth  Cole 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1993 

William  E.  Cole 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology;  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  PhD,  1975 

Patrick  M.  Colgan 
Assistant  Professor,  Geology; 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  PhD,  1996 

C.  Randall  Colvin 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  University  of 
niinois,  PhD,  1991 

Gene  D.  Cooperman 
Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Brown  University,  PhD 

Robert  L.  Cord 
Professor,  Political  Science; 
Syracuse  University,  PhD, 
1967 

Linda  Conway  CorreU 
Assistant  Professor, 
Journalism;  Hunter  College, 
MA,  1968 

JUl  D.  Crisman 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Carnegie-Mellon  University, 
PhD, 1990 

William  F.  Crittenden 
Associate  Professor,  General 
Management;  University  of 
Arkansas,  PhD,  1982 

Alan  H.  Cromer 
Professor,  Physics;  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  1960 

Elizabeth  C.  Cromley 
Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  City  University 
of  New  York,  PhD,  1982 

William  Crotty 
Professor,  Political  Science; 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  PhD,  1964 

Thomas  P.  Cullinane 
Professor,  Industrial 
Engineering  and  Information 
Systems;  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University, 
PhD,  1972 


Kathleen  Foley  Curley 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science; 
Columbia  University,  PhD, 
1981 

Joseph  A.  Curro 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Western  New  England  College, 
MBA,  1984 

Robert  S.  Curtin 
Associate  Professor,  Health, 
Sport,  Leisure  Studies;  Boston 
University,  EdD,  1977 

Julie  M.  Curtis 

Assistant  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Yale  University, 
MFA,  1975 

Kamran  M.  Dadkhah 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  Indiana 
University,  PhD,  1975 

Joanne  Dalton 

Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Rhode  Island, 
PhD,  1995 

EUen  Daly 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  University,  EdD,  1986 

Nicholas  DanUoff 

Professor,  Journalism;  Oxford 

University,  MA,  1965 

Carol  Ann  Davidson 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Temple 
University,  MS,  1995 

Geoffrey  Davies 
University  Distinguished 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
Birmingham  University 
(England),  DSC,  1966 

Frederick  C.  Davis 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
PhD,  1980 

WiUiam  J.  DeAngeUs 
Associate  Professor, 
Philosophy  and  Religion; 
Cornell  University,  PhD,  1970 

Rosanna  DeMarco 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
Wayne  State  University,  PhD, 
1997 

Richard  C.  Deth 
Professor,  Pharmacy; 
University  of  Miami,  PhD, 
1975 


H.  William  Detrich 
Professor,  Biology;  Yale 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Stujirt  J.  Deutsch 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  PhD, 
1970 

Anthony  J.  Devaney 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
University  of  Rochester,  PhD, 
1971 

Jacqueline  Diani 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
University  of  Virginia, 
MEd,  1989 

Rosemarie  DiMarco 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator, 
Northeastern  University, 
MS,  1976 

Aidong  Adam  Ding 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  1996 

Lisa  M.  Doherty 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MA,  1992 

WiUiam  J.  Doherty 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MA,  1992 

Jeffrey  A.  Doughty 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University,  BS, 
1981 

Leonard  F.  Dow 
Associate  Academic  Specialist, 
Electrical  Engineering 
Technology;  Northeastern 
University,  MS,  1967 

Amitabh  Dugar 
Assistant  Professor, 
Accounting;  Northwestern 
University,  PhD,  1988 

Michael  S.  Dukakis 
Distinguished  Professor, 
Political  Science;  Harvard 
University,  JD,  1960 
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Dan  T.  Dunn,  Jr. 
Associate  Professor, 
Marketing;  University  of 
Virginia,  DBA,  1976 

Ellen  Duwart 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1977 

Alan  W.  Dyer 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  University  of 
Maryland,  PhD,  1982 

Carl  W.  Eastmein 
Associate  Professor, 
Communication  Studies; 
Emerson  College,  MA,  1965 

Donald  L.  Eastridge 
Assistant  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education;  Yale 
University,  MDiv,  1963 

Jean  Egan 

Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1978 

Stanley  J.  Eigen 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  McGill 
University  (Canada),  PhD, 
1982 

Charles  H.  Ellis 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
Johns  Hopkins  University, 
PhD,  1966 

Mark  Erickson 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1987 

Rhea  T.  Eskew 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology,  PhD,  1983 

Mark  D.  Evans 
Assistant  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  PhD, 
1987 

Daniel  R.  Faber 
Assistant  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  University 
of  California,  Santa  Cruz, 
PhD,  1989 

Irene  R.  Fairley 
Professor,  English  and 
Linguistics;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1971 


WUMam  L.  Faissler 
Professor  Emeritus,  Physics; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1967 

Luis  M.  Falcon 

Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  1987 

Nasser  S.  Fard 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
University  of  Arizona,  PhD, 
1982 

James  M.  Feldman 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
Carnegie-Mellon  University, 
PhD,  1960 

Harriett  J.  FeU 

Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD 

M.  Patricia  Fetter 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Services;  Syracuse  University, 
PhD,  1981 

Samuel  Fine 
Professor,  Biomedical, 
Electrical,  and  Computer 
Engineering  and  Engiyieeii.ng 
Technology;  University  of 
Toronto  (Canada),  MD,  1957 

Larry  A.  Finkelstein 
Professor,  Computer  Science; 
University  of  Birmingham 
(England),  PhD,  1970 

Kathleen  L.  Finn 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  EdD, 
1985 

Joyce  K.  Fletcher 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Boston  University,  DBA,  1994 

Edith  E.  nyrm 

Professor,  Criminal  Justice; 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
PhD,  1971 

Mary  R.  Flynn 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1974 

David  A.  Forsyth 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1973 


Charles  F.  Fountain 
Associate  Professor, 
Journalism;  Columbia 
University,  MS,  1983 

William  M.  Fowler,  Jr. 
Professor,  History;  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  PhD,  1971 

Laura  L.  Frader 

Associate  Professor,  History; 

University  of  Rochester,  PhD, 

1978 

John  N.  Frampton 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics  and  Linguistics; 
Yale  University,  PhD,  1965 

Wayne  Franklin 

Professor,  English;  University 

of  Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1972 

James  W.  Eraser 
Professor,  Education  and 
History;  Columbia  University, 
PhD,  1975 

Barbara  M.  Fraumeni 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  Boston  College, 
PhD,  1980 

Jonathan  Freedman 
Assistant  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  PhD,  1983 

Morris  FreUich 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  1960 

Elizabeth  Hadley  Freydberg 
Assistant  Professor,  Theatre 
and  African-American 
Studies;  Indiana  University, 
PhD,  1990 

Marvin  H.  Friedman 
Professor  Emeritus,  Physics; 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
PhD,  1952 

Peter  G.  Furth 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1981 

Robert  P.  FutreUe 
Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1966 

Terence  J.  Gaffney 
Ptvfessor,  Mathematics; 
Brandeis  University,  PhD,  1976 
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Xristos  Gaglas 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 

Physical  Therapy;  Western 

Michigan  University,  MS,  AT, 

1989 

Christine  Galley 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  PhD,  1981 

Aim  M.  Galligan 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Columbia  University,  EdD, 
1989 

Alberto  R.  Galmarino 
Professor  Emeritus, 
Mathematics;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1961 

David  A.  Garelick 
Professor,  Physics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1963 

Mary  Arm  Gauthier 
Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Vanderbilt  University,  EdD, 
1989 

Jordan  Gebre-Medhin 
Associate  Professor, 
Anthropology  and  African- 
American  Studies;  Purdue 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Walter  M.  Gershuny 
Associate  Professor,  Modem 
Languages;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1977 

Roger  W.  Giese 
Professor,  Pharmacy; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1969 

BUI  C.  Giessen 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  ofGottingham 
(Germany),  ScD,  1958 

Gail  M.  GUbert,  Lt.  Col., 
US  Air  Force 

Professor,  Military  Science; 
California  State  University, 
MA,  1985 

Robert  E.  Gilbert 
Professor,  Political  Science; 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
PhD,  1967 

Thomas  R.  Gilbert 
Associate  Professor,  Chemistry; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1971 


William  J.  Gillespie 
Associate  Professor, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Boston  University,  EdD,  1977 

Juliette  M.  Gilman 
Associate  Professor,  Modem 
Languages;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1969 

Christina  GUmartin 
Associate  Professor,  Histoi-y; 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
PhD,  1986 

Maurice  E.  GiLmore 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD 

Michael  J.  Glaubman 
Professor  Emeritus,  Physics; 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
PhD,  1953 

Carol  Glod 

Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  College,  PhD,  1994 

Victor  B.  Godin 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science;  Harvard 
University,  DBA,  1968 

Haim  Goldberg 
Professor,  Physics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1963 

Nancy  B.  Goldin 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1971 

David  S.  Goldman 
Associate  Professor, 
Engineering  Technology; 
Northeastern  University, 
MS,  1966 

Minton  F.  Goldman 
Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  Fletcher  School  ofLaiu 
and  Diplomacy,  PhD,  1964 

Harold  M.  Goldstein 
Professor,  Economics;  Clark 
University,  PhD,  1961 

Ann  C.  Golub 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 

Physical  Therapy;  Boston 

University,  MPH,  PT,  PCS, 

1994 

Bernard  M.  Goodwin 
Associate  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  ScD, 
1961 


Bernard  L.  Gordon 

Associate  Professor,  Geology; 
University  of  Rhode  Island, 
MS,  1960 

Alexander  M.  Gorlov 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  Moscow  Institute 
of  Transport  Engineers 
(Russia),  PhD,  1961 

Gary  Goshgarian 
Professor,  English;  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  PhD, 
1965 

Eugene  H.  Cover 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1970 

James  J.  Gozzo 

Professor,  Medical  Laboratory 
Science  and  Pharmacy;  Boston 
College,  PhD,  1969 

Arvin  Grabel 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering;  Netv 
York  University,  ScD,  1964 

Maryemma  Graham 
Associate  Professor,  English 
and  African-American 
Studies;  Cornell  University, 
PhD,  1977 

Nanette  Greiham 
Assistant  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  PhD, 
1993 

Kerry  M.  Granfield,  Capt., 
US  Army 

Assistant  Professor,  Military 
Science;  Northeastern 
University,  BA,  1985 

Harvey  Green 

Professor,  History;  Rutgers 

University,  PhD,  1976 

Constantine  J.  Gregory 
Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 
Rutgers  University,  PhD,  1968 

Cecelia  G.  Grindel 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Maryland,  PhD, 
1988 

Mary  Jane  Grusemeyer 

Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MS,  1996 
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Surendra  Gupta 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Purdue  University,  PhD,  1977 

Samuel  Gutmann 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1977 

Carole  D.  Hafner 
Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1978 

Arshag  B.  H^ian 

Professor,  Mathematics;  Yale 

University,  PhD,  1957 

John  E.  Hajjar 
Assistant  Professor, 
Engineering  Technology; 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  PhD,  1984 

Judith  A.  Hall 
Professor,  Psychology; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1976 

Robert  L.  HaU 

Associate  Professor,  History 
and  African-American 
Studies;  Florida  State 
University,  PhD,  1984 

Eric  W.  Hansberry 
Associate  Professor, 
Engineering  Technology; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1982 

Robert  N.  Hanson 
Professor,  Pharmacy; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1973 

Stephen  G.  Harkins 
Professor,  Psychology; 
University  of  Missouri,  PhD, 
1975 

Meredith  H.  Hsirris 
Associate  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  Columbia 
University,  EdD,  PT,  1981 

Jonathan  H.  Haughton 
Assistant  Professor, 
Economics;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1983 

Walter  Hauser 

Professor  Emeritus,  Physics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1950 


Loma  Hayward 
Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Thempy;  Boston  University, 
EdD,  1995 

Terry  L.  Haywoode 
Assistant  Professor,  Education 
and  Human  Services;  City 
University  of  New  York,  PhD, 
1991 

Inez  Hedges 

Professor,  Modem  Languages; 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  PhD,  1976 

Mary  E.  Helander 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
State  University  of  New  York, 
Buffalo,  PhD,  1992 

Gerald  H.  Herman 
Assistant  Professor,  History; 
Northeastern  University,  MA, 
1967 

Irwin  L.  Hermstadt 
Professor,  Economics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1964 

Julie  Hertenstein 

Associate  Professor, 
Accounting;  Haruard 
University,  DBA,  1984 

Mary  J.  Hickey 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  University 
of  Lowell,  BS,  1983 

Patrick  Hickox 

Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator;  Yale 
University,  March,  1979 

Malcolm  D.  Hill 
Associate  Professor;  Geology; 
University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz,  PhD,  1979 

Timothy  Hilliard 
Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  University  of 
Massachusetts,  PhD,  1995 

Eric  M.  Hillson 
Assistant  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
Georgia,  PhD,  1994 

Patricia  J.  Hollen 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Rochester,  PhD, 
1986 


Wilfred  E.  Holton 
Associate  Professor,  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Human 
Services;  Boston  University, 
PhD,  1972 

Dorett  Hope 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  University,  EdD,  1978 

Jeffrey  A.  Hopwood 
Assistant  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Michigan  State  University, 
PhD,  1990 

Elizabeth  Howard 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  College,  PhD,  1986 

Kathy  Hewlett 

Assistant  Professor,  English; 

Brandeis  University,  PhD, 

1990 

Thomas  Hulbert 
Associate  Professor, 
Engineering  Technology; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1964 

Anthony  larrobino 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1970 

Olusegun  J.  Hegbusi 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Imperial  College,  London,  PhD, 
1983 

Patricia  M.  L.  lUingworth 
Assistant  Professor, 
Philosophy  and  Religion; 
University  of  California, 
San  Diego,  PhD,  1985 

Vinay  K.  Ingle 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  PhD,  1981 

JacqueUne  A.  Isaacs 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1991 

Nathan  Israeloff 
Assistant  Professor,  Physics; 
University  of  Illinois,  PhD, 
1991 
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Maura  D.  Iversen 
Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  Harvard  University, 
SD,  1996 

Denise  Jackson 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1990 

Donald  M.  Jacobs 
Professor,  History;  Boston 
University,  PhD,  1968 

Joshua  R.  Jacobson 

Professor,  Music;  University  of 
Cincinnati,  DMA,  1984 

Paul  A.  JaneU 

Joseph  M.  Golemme  Professor, 
Accounting;  Michigan  State 
University,  PhD,  1974 

Leon  C.  Janikian 
Assistant  Professor,  Music; 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MM,  1975 

Vahan  Jar\jigian 
Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  PhD, 
1985 

Edward  L.  Jarroll 
Professor,  Biology;  West 
Virginia  University,  PhD, 
1977 

David  J.  Jebaratxiam 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  PhD,  1986 

Solomon  M.  Jekel 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Dartmouth 
College,  PhD,  1974 

Alex  K-Y  Jen 
Associate  Professor, 
Chemistry;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  PhD,  1984 

T.  Anthony  Jones 
Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  Princeton 
University,  PhD,  1978 

Gwilym  S.  Jones 
Professor,  Biology;  Indiarm 
State  University,  PhD,  1981 

Simon  Jones 
Assistant  Professor, 
Communication  Studies, 
University  of  Birmingham 
(England),  PhD,  1986 


Jorge  V.  Jose 

Professor,  Physics;  National 

University  of  Mexico,  DSc, 

1976 

David  KaeM 

Assistant  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer-  Engineering; 
Rutgers  University,  PhD,  1992 

Sagar  V.  Kamarthi 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Pennsylvania  State 
University,  PhD,  1994 

Leon  J.  Kamin 
Professor,  Psychology; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1954 

Stephen  M.  Kane 
Associate  Professor,  Cooperative 
Education;  Northeastern 
University,  EdD,  1981 

Mordecai  S.  Kaplan 
Professor,  Theatre;  New  York 
University,  MA,  1958 

Barry  L.  Karger 
James  A.  Waters  Professor  of 
Analytical  Chemistry, 
Chemistry;  Cornell  University, 
PhD,  1963 

Britta  L.  Karlsson 
Associate  Professor,  Medical 
Laboratory  Science; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1967 

Alain  S.  Karma 
Associate  Professor,  Physics; 
University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara,  PhD,  1986 

Richard  A.  Katula 
Professor,  Communication 
Studies;  University  of  Illinois, 
PhD,  1974 

Ralph  Katz 

Professor,  Human  Resources 
Management;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  PhD,  1973 

Debra  R.  Kaufman 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  1975 

Maurice  Kauftnan 
Professor,  Ediication;  New 
York  University,  PhD,  1967 

William  D.  Kay 

Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  Indiana  University, 
PhD,  1987 


Mark  Kazarosian 
Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  Boston  College, 
PhD,  1992 

Maureen  KeUeher 
Associate  Professorr  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  PhD, 
1979 

Barbara  KeUey 

Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
Boston  University,  EdD,  1991 

Karen  P.  Kelley 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1985 

George  L.  KeHing 
Professor,  Criminal  Justice; 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  PhD,  1973 

Wayne  G.  KeUner 
Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  ScD,  1963 

Kathleen  Kelly 

Associate  Professor,  English; 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  HiU,  PhD,  1990 

George  F.  Kent        .- 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology;  Northeastern 
University,  MS,  1979 

Ban  An  Khaw 

Professor,  Pharmacy;  Boston 

College,  PhD,  1973 

Lutfur  R.  Khundkar 
Assistant  Professor, 
Chemistry;  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1988 

Katharine  A.  Kiel 
Assistant  Professor, 
Economics;  University  of 
California,  San  Diego,  PhD, 
1989 

Sungwoo  Kim 
Professor,  Economics; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1967 

Nancy  Kindelan 
Associate  Professor,  Theatre; 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  PhD,  1977 
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Christopher  K.  King 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1981 

Donald  R.  King 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1979 

Paul  H.  King 

Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 
Stanford  University,  PhD, 
1966 

Raymond  M.  Kinnimen 
Associate  Professor, 
Management;  Louisiana  State 
University,  PhD,  1974 

Rein  U.  Kirss 
Associate  Professor, 
Chemistry;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  PhD,  1986 

William  Kirtz 
Associate  Professor, 
Journalism;  Columbia 
University,  MS,  1962 

Alan  M.  Klein 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  State  University 
of  New  York,  Buffalo,  PhD, 
1977 

Kimberly  A.  Klein 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy; 
Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Institute  of  Health 
Professions,  MS,  1989 

Thomas  H.  Koenig 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara, 
PhD,  1979 

Mieczyslaw  W.  Kokar 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
University  of  Wroclaw,  Poland, 
PhD,  1973 

Gregory  J.  Kowalski 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  PhD,  1978 

EUiott  A.  Krause 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  Boston 
University,  PhD,  1966 


Nishan  Krikorian 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  1969 

Jacqueline  Krim 

Professor,  Physics;  University 

of  Washington,  PhD,  1984 

Neven  Krstulovic-Opara 
Assistant  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Carnegie-Mellon 
University,  PhD,  1991 

IraS.  Krull 
Associate  Professor, 
Chemistry;  New  York 
University,  PhD,  1968 

Steven  R.  Kursh 
Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  PhD,  1994 

Louise  LaFontaine 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Services;  Boston  University, 
EdD,  1974 

Venkatrama  Lakshmibai 
Professor,  Mathematics;  Tata 
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Assistant  Professor, 
Counseling  Psychology, 
Rehabilitation  and  Special 
Education;  Boston  University, 
PhD,  1978 

Sheldon  S.  Sandler 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1962 

Ravi  Sarathy 
Professor,  General 
Management;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1976 

Behrooz  (Barry)  Satvat 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  ScD,  1980 

Gustav  Schachter 
Professor,  Economics;  New 
York  University,  PhD,  1962 

Judith  Schaechter 
Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  Boston  University, 
PhD, 1996 


Robert  A.  Schatz 
Associate  Professor,  Pharmacy 
and  Toxicology;  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  PhD 

Daniel  C.  Scheirer 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
Pennsylvania  State 
University,  PhD,  1974 

CaroUn  D.  ScheUhom 
Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  University  of 
Texas,  PhD,  1991 

Martin  E.  Schetzen 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  ScD,  1961 

David  E.  Schmitt 
Professor,  Political  Science; 
University  of  Texas,  PhD, 
1971 

Donald  Schneider 
Associate  Professor, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
PhD,  1982 

John  G.  Schoon 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  New  York,  PhD, 
1977 

Barbara  A.  Schram 
Associate  Professor,  Education 
and  Human  Services;  Harvard 
University,  EdD,  1973 

Edward  W.  Schroder 
Associate  Professor,  Pharmacy 
and  Medical  Laboratory 
Science;  State  University  of 
New  York,  Buffalo,  PhD,  1977 

Alan  Schroeder 
Assistant  Professor, 
Journalism;  Harvard 
University,  MP  A,  1989 

Frank  A.  Schubert 
Associate  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  JD,  1970 

Egon  Schulte 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
University  of  Dortmund 
(Germany),  PhD,  1985 
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Gerald  E.  Schumacher 
Professor,  Pharmacy; 
University  of  Southern 
California,  PharmD,  1961, 
Wayne  State  University,  PhD, 
1972 

Martin  Schwarz 
Associate  Prvfessor, 
Mathematics;  Courant 
Institute,  PhD,  1981 

Richard  J.  Scranton 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  SM, 
1968 

Raafat  A.  Seifeldin 
Assistant  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
Minnesota,  PhD,  1989 

PhiUp  E.  Serafim 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  DSc,  1963 

Peter  Serenyi 
Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Washington 
University,  PhD,  1968 

Susan  M.  Setta 
Associate  Professor, 
Philosophy  and  Religion; 
Pennsylvania  State 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Deepa  Setty 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
California,  San  Francisco, 
PharmD,  1995 

Bahrain  Shafai 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
George  Washington 
University,  DSc,  1984 

Jayant  M.  Shah 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1974 

Donnalee  Shain 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1985 

Thomas  M.  Shapiro 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  Washington 
University,  PhD,  1978 


Nancy  H.  Sharby 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Boston 
University,  MS,  1978 

Carole  A.  Shea 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Rutgers,  State  Univeisity  of 
New  Jersey,  PhD,  1986 

Thomas  C.  Sheahan 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  ScD, 
1991 

Maijorie  K.  Shelley 
Assistant  Professor, 
Accounting;  University  of 
Texas,  PhD,  1989 

H.  David  Sherman 
Associate  Professor, 
Accounting;  Hai'vard 
University,  DBA,  1981 

Thomas  O.  Sherman 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1964 

Wallace  W.  Sherwood 
Associate  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  Harvard  University, 
LLM,  1971 

Carl  A.  Shiffman 
Professor,  Physics;  Oxford 
University  (England),  DPMI, 
1956 

Mikhail  Shubin 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Moskow  University  (Russia), 
PhD,  1969 

Robert  Sikes 

Associate  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  University  of  Texas, 
Houston,  PhD,  1982 

Michael  B.  Silevitch 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
Northeastern  University,  PhD, 
1971 

Melvin  W.  Simms 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education;  Boston 
University,  EdD,  1981 

Alexander  A.  Skavenski 
Professor,  Psychology; 
University  of  Maryland,  PhD, 
1970 


William  A.  Sloane 
Assistant  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  MBA, 
1975 

L.  David  Smith 

Assistant  Professor,  Biology; 

University  of  Maryland,  PhD, 

1990 

Marilyn  Smith 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Northeastern  University,  MBA, 

1974 

Raoul  N.  Smith 

Professor,  Computer  Science; 

Brown  University,  PhD,  1968 

Wendy  A.  Smith 

Associate  Professor;  Biology; 

Duke  University,  PhD,  1981 

William  E.  Smith 

Associate  Professor,  Pharmacy; 

Auburn  University,  PhD,  1994 

Jeffrey  B.  Sokoloff 
Professor,  Physics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1967 

Marius  M.  Solomon 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science; 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
PhD,  1984 

David  D.  Sormenschein 
Associate  Professor;  Music; 
Boston  University,  DMA,  1976 

AUen  L.  Soyster 
Prvfessor;  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  Camegie-MeUon 
University,  PhD,  1973 

Bert  A.  Spector 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Resources  Management; 
University  of  Missouri.,  PhD, 
1977 

John  Spiegel 

Associate  Professor;  Modem 
Languages;  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  1986 

Francis  C.  Spital 
Associate  Professor;  Human 
Resources  Management; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1978 

Srinivas  Sridhar 

Prvfessor,  Physics;  Califor-nia 

Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 

1983 
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Yogendra  N.  Srivastava 
Professor,  Physics;  Indiana 
University,  PhD,  1964 

E.  Craig  Stacey 
Assistant  Professor, 
Marketing;  University  of 
Alabama,  PhD,  1992 

Margaret  E.  Stacey 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Indiana 
University,  MS,  1977 

Aleksandar  M.  Stankovic 
Assistant  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1993 

Chad  A.  Starkey 
Associate  Professor,  Physical 
Thempy;  Ohio  University, 
PhD, 1988 

loarmis  Stavrakakis 
Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
University  of  Virginia,  PhD, 
1988 

James  R.  Stellar 
Professor,  Psychology; 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
PhD,  1976 

Lynn  Stephen 

Associate  Professor,  Sociology, 

Anthropology,  and  Linguistics; 

Brandeis  Unversity,  PhD, 

1987 

Richard  R.  Stewart 
Associate  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  Clemson 
University,  PhD,  1966 

Shirley  Stockmeyer 
Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  Stanford  University, 
MA,  1959 

Gabriel  Stolzenberg 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1961 

Phyllis  R.  Strauss 

Professor,  Biology;  Rockefeller 

University,  PhD,  1971 

Alexandru  I.  Suciu 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  1984 


Aimemarie  C.  SuUivan 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1996 

Denis  J.  Sullivan 
Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1987 

Fareena  Sultan 
Associate  Professor, 
Marketing;  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  1986 

Andrew  M.  Sum 
Professor,  Economics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  MA,  1971 

Herbert  L.  Sussman 
Professor,  English;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1963 

John  D.  Swain 

Assistant  Professor,  Physics; 

University  of  Toronto,  PhD, 

1990 

Jacqueline  F.  Sweeney 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1991 

Gilead  Tadmor 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
(Israel),  PhD,  1984 

Andrew  V.  Tangbom 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1987 

Mohammad  E.  TasUm 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  University  of 
Arizona,  PhD,  1981 

Tomasz  Taylor 

Associate  Professor,  Physics; 

University  of  Warsaw,  PhD, 

1981 

Chuu-Lian  Temg 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Brandeis  University,  PhD, 
1976 

George  H.  Thrush 
Assistant  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Harvard 
University,  MArch,  1988 


Judith  Tick 

Professor,  Music;  City 
University  of  New  York,  PhD, 
1979 

Robert  R.  Tillman 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  EdD, 
1988 

Gordana  G.  Todorov 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Michael  C.  ToUey 
Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  PhD,  1990 

Ali  Touran 

Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Stanford 
University,  PhD,  1980 

Emery  A.  Trahan 
Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  State 
University  of  New  York, 
Albany,  PhD,  1988 

Eileen  M.  Trauth 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science; 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  PhD, 
1979 

Shirley  M.  Tsunoda 
Assistant  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
California,  San  Francisco, 
PharmD,  1992 

Bonnie  TuSmith 
Associate  Professor,  English; 
Washington  State  University, 
PhD,  1989 

Man-Kuan  Vai 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Compute)'  Engineering; 
Michigan  State  University, 
PhD,  1987 

Michael  T.  Vaughn 
Professor,  Physics;  Purdue 
University,  PhD,  1960 

Heidi  Vernon 
Professor,  General 
Management;  Boston 
University,  PhD,  1980 

Alfred  Viola 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
Univei'sity  of  Maryland,  PhD, 
1955 
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Carmine  Vittoria 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering;  Yale 
University,  PhD,  1970 

Gerard  Voland 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Tufts  University,  PhD,  1989 

Eberhard  von  Goeler 
Professor,  Physics;  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  PhD,  1961 

Paul  Vouros 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1965 

Sara  Wadia-Fascetti 
Assistant  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Stanford 
University,  PhD,  1994 

Nancy  Waggner 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Suffolk  Law  School,  JD,  1984 

Susan  Wall 

Associate  Professor,  English; 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  PhD, 

1982 

Bruce  A.  Wallin 
Assistant  Professor,  Political 
Science;  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  PhD, 
1983 

MitcheU  Wand 

Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1973 

Patrick  S.  P.  Wang 
Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Oregon  State  University,  PhD, 
1978 

MerriU  E.  Warkentin 
Associate  Professor, 
Management;  University  of 
Nebraska,  PhD,  1986 

Carol  M.  Warner 
Professor,  Biology;  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
PhD,  1971 

Philip  M.  Wsimer 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  Calif ornia, 
Los  Angeles,  PhD,  1970 

Joseph  D.  Warren 
Associate  Professor,  Social 
Welfare  and  African-American 
Studies;  Brandeis  University, 
PhD,  1983 


Gregory  H.  Wassail 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  Rutgers 
University,  PhD,  1978 

Barbara  L.  Waszczak 

Associate  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1978 

Mary  E.  Watson 
Associate  Professor, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Boston  University,  EdD,  1983 

Irvine  W.  Wei 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1972 

Scott  Weighart 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Boston  University,  MBA,  1988 

Judith  Y.  Weisinger 
Assistant  Professor,  Human 
Resources;  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  PhD,  1995 

Ira  R.  Weiss 
Professor,  Accounting; 
University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  PhD,  1976 

Arthur  J.  Weitzman 
Professor,  English;  New  York 
University,  PhD,  1964 

Jonathan  B.  Welch 
Professor,  Finance  and 
Insurance;  University  of 
Connecticut,  PhD,  1975 

Martha  L.  Wengert 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1982 

Edward  G.  Wertheim 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Resources  Management; 
Yeshiva  University,  PhD,  1973 

Joseph  E.  Westlund 
Professor;  English;  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  PhD, 
1966 

Jerzy  M.  Weyman 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Brandeis  University,  PhD, 
1980 

David  C.  Wharton 
Professor;  Biology; 
Pennsylvania  State 
University,  PhD,  1956 


Charles  S.  White 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Enginee^'ing; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1988 

Allan  Widom 

Professor,  Physics;  Cornell 

University,  PhD,  1967 

Mary  E.  WOcox 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  College,  MS,  1967 

Ronald  J.  Willey 
Professor;  Chemical 
Engineering;  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  PhD, 
1984 

Carol  Williams 

Assistant  Professor;  Nursing; 

Boston  College,  DNSc,  1990 

Francis  M.  WiUiams 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Cambridge  College,  MEd,  1995 

John  A.  Williams 
Professor;  Chemical 
Engineering;  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  PhD,  1965 

Mary  Grace  WUliams 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufactwing  Engineering; 
Univeisity  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
PhD,  1989 

Ronald  J.  Williams 
Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science;  University  of 
California,  San  Diego,  PhD, 
1975 

Stephen  Williams 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Suffolk  University  Law  School, 
JD,  1984 

Delaine  Williamson 
Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Harvard  University,  MPH, 
1987 

Mary  Ann  Wilmarth 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Duke 
University,  MS,  1984 
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Bruce  H.  Wilson 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
University  of  Michigan,  PhD, 
1992 

Felicia  P.  Wiltz 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1991 

Donald  L.  Wise 
Cabot  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1963 

Frederick  Wiseman 
Professor,  Marketing;  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  1970 

Darien  Wood 

Assistant  Professor,  Physics; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1987 

Michael  L.  Woodnick 
Associate  Professor, 
Communication  Studies, 
Emerson  College,  MS,  1964 

Kristin  R.  Woolever 
Professor,  English;  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1980 

William  E.  Wray 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Southwestern  University,  JD, 
1977 

Fa-YuehWu 
Professor,  Physics; 
Washington  University,  PhD, 
1963 

FeiXu 

Assistant  Professor, 

Psychology;  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 

1995 

Shiawee  X.  Yang 
Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  PhD,  1995 

Mishac  K.  Yegian 
Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1976 

Yaman  Yener 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  North  Carolina 
State  University,  PhD,  1973 


Mustafa  R.  Yilmaz 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science;  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  PhD,  1974 

Bryant  W.  York 

Associate  Professor,  Computer 

Science;  University  of 

Massachusetts,  Amherst,  PhD, 

1981 

Mark  L.  Yorra 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy,  MS,  1983 

Robert  F.  Young 
Associate  Professor, 
Marketing;  Harvard 
University,  DBA,  1980 

Michael  H.  Zack 
Assistant  Professor, 
Management  Science;  Harvard 
University,  DBA,  1991 

Mary  Ann  Zager 
Assistant  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  University  of  Arizona, 
PhD,  1993 

Harold  S.  Zamansky 
Professor,  Psychology; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1954 

Alan  J.  Zaremba 
Associate  Professor, 
Communication  Studies;  State 
University  of  New  York, 
Buffalo,  PhD,  1977 

Paul  M.  Zavracky 
Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Tufts  University,  PhD,  1984 

Ibrahim  Zeid 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  University  of 
Akron,  PhD,  1981 

Andrei  V.  Zelevinsky 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Moskow  University  (Russia), 
PhD,  1978 

Eileen  Zungolo 

Professor,  Nursing;  Columbia 

University,  EdD,  1971 
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Rehabilitation,  and  Special 
Education,  251-252 
Credit  system,  5, 10,  26 
compensatory  courses,  21 
See  also  Transfer  credit 
Criminal  Justice,  College  of, 
102-103 
course  descriptions,  223-224 
curriculum,  103 
entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3, 103 
faculty,  102 
Curriculum  planning,  26 


Deaf  Studies  Program,  57 
Deans,  academic,  279 
Dean's  List,  1 1 
Deferred  Admission,  2 
Degrees,  undergraduate,  28-31 
Dental  Hygiene,  76-77 

course  descriptions,  252-254 
Deposits,  2,  4, 17 
Dining  service,  19 
Diversity  requirement,  27 
Double  major,  32 
Dropping  courses,  14 
Dual  major,  32 

E 

Early  Admission,  2 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Program,  52 
East  Asian  Studies  minor,  34 
Eastern  European  Studies,  41 
East/West  Marine  Biology 

Program,  40 
Economics 

course  descriptions,  146-149 

curriculum,  51 
Education 

course  descriptions,  149-151 

curriculum,  52 

special,  251-252 

teacher  certification  and 
training,  52 
Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering 

Computer  option,  108 

course  descriptions,  228-233 

curriculum,  108-109 

part-time  program,  113-114 

Power  Systems  option,  108 
Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

course  descriptions,  241-243 

curriculum,  118 
Elementary  Education 
Program,  52 

double  major,  57 
EU  Scholarship,  20 
Engineering,  College  of,  104-114 


administrative  faculty,  104 
B.S./M.S.  Joint  Degree,  104 
core  curriculum,  105 
course  descriptions,  225-238 
departments  and  programs, 

105-114 
entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3,  104 
part-time  evening  programs, 
112-114 
Engineering  Technology, 
School  of,  115-119 
course  descriptions,  239-245 
entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3,  116 
faculty,  115 
minors,  116 

part-time  evening  programs, 
115 
English 
course  descriptions,  151-157 
curriculmn,  52-53 
English  As  a  Second  Language 
course  descriptions,  269-270 
proficiency  requirement,  3 
English  Language  Center,  4 
English  Proficiency  Test,  3 
Entrance  requirements.  See 

Admissions 

Entrepreneurship  and  Small 

Business  Management 

course  descriptions,  210 

curriculum,  90-91 

Environmental  Engineering 

option,  106-107 
European  Studies  Internship,  42 
Examinations 
CLEP,  3 

CoUege  Board,  3 
end-of-quarter,  12 
Exchange  programs.  See 

International  programs 
Exercise  Physiology  Program, 

75 
Experises,  16-19 
Experiential  education 
requirement,  33-34 

F 

Faculty,  280-297 
Fees,  16-19 

application,  4,  17 

deposits,  2,  4,  16-17 

late,  18 

summer  orientation,  17 

tuition,  17 
Film 

course  descriptions,  176-177 
Finance  and  Insurance 

course  descriptions,  210-212 

curriculum,  91 
Financial  Aid,  16 

See  also  Scholarships  and 
grants 


Florence  Program,  42 
Foreign  language  requirement, 

34 
Foreign  students.  See 

International  students 
Forsyth  School  of  Dental 

Hygiene,  76-77 
French 
business,  40 

course  descriptions,  174-177 
curriculum,  62 
Freshmen 
compensatory  comses,  21 
entrance  examinations,  3 
incompletes,  11 
residence  termination  fee,  19 
School  of  General  Studies, 

123-124,  268 
transfers,  13 


General  Engineering 
course  descriptions,  233-234 
curriculum,  109-110 
General  Engineering 

Technology,  243 
General  Equivalency  Diploma 

(GED),  5 
General  Studies,  School  of 
course  descriptions,  268 
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course  descriptions,  157-159 
curriculum,  53-54 
German 
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course  descriptions,  177-178 
curriculum,  62 
Ghana  University  Program,  41 
Goldsmiths'  College  Program, 

42 
Governing  Boards  and  Officers, 

276-278 
Grading  system,  10-11 
changing  grades,  11 
compensatory  courses,  21 
Graduation  requirements, 

general,  13 
Grants.  See  Scholarships  and 
grants 

H 

Hansard  Scholars  Internship,  42 
Health,  Sport,  and  Leisure 
Studies 

course  descriptions,  254-256 
See  also  Athletic  Training 
Health  Information 

Administration,  77 
Health  requirements,  4 

College  of  Nursing,  121 
Health  services,  17,  18 
Hebrew  College  Exchange 
Program,  40 
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course  descriptions,  159-163 

cumculum,  55 
Honors  Program,  20 
Housing,  2, 17-19 
Human  Resources  Management 
(HRM) 

course  descriptions,  213-214 

curriculum,  92 
Human  Services,  56-57 

course  descriptions,  164 

double  m^or,  57 
Hungarian  and  Central 
European  Studies,  42 
Husky  account,  19 

I 

ID  card  fee,  18 
Independent  m^or,  32,  40 
Industrial  Engineering 
course  descriptions,  234-238 
curriculum,  110-112 
Information  and  open  houses,  2 
Information  Systems.  See 
Industrial  Engineering; 
Management  Information 
Systems 
Instrumentation  for  Science 

Program,  68 
Iivsurance,  health  and 

liability,  18 
Integrated  dual  m^or,  32 
Interdisciplinary  programs 
course  descriptions,  164-165 
minors,  34-39 
International  Affairs 
course  descriptions,  165-166 
curriculum,  57-58 
minor,  35-36,  58 
International  Baccalaureate,  5 
International  Business, 

B.S.  in,  97 
International  Business 
Administration 
course  descriptions,  214 
cuniculum,  92-93 
International  Politics  minor,  69 
International  programs,  7,  41^3 
International  relations 

concentration,  68 
International  students 
advanced  standing  credit,  5 
co-op,  7 
fee,  18 
TOEFL,  4 
IP  grade,  10 
Ireland  North  and  South 

Internship,  42 
Italian 
course  descriptions,  178 
curriculum,  62 

J 

Jewish  Studies  minor,  36 
Joint  Degree  programs,  40 


Journalism 
course  descriptions,  166-167 
curriculum,  59 
entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3 

I 

Laboratory  fees,  18 
LAMP  (liberal  arts  m^or 

preference),  32 
Languages.  See  Modem 

Languages 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean 

Studies  minor,  36-37 
Latino  Studies  minor,  36-37 
Law,  School  of 
B.A.  or  B.S./Juris  Doctor  Joint 

Degree,  40 
Law  and  legal  issues  concentra- 
tion, 67-68 
Leave  of  absence,  medical, 

14-15 
Lewis  Memorial  Scholarship,  21 
Liabihty  insurance,  18 
Liberal  arts.  See  Arts  and 

Sciences,  College  of 
Liberal  arts  major  preference 

(LAMP),  32 
Linguistics 
course  descriptions,  167-169 
curriculum,  60-61 
minor,  37 
Literature.  See  EngUsh;  Modem 

Languages 
Loans,  16 

Logistics  and  Transportation 
course  descriptions,  217-218 
curriculum,  93-94 
London  University  Program,  42 

M 

Majors,  13 
double,  32 
dual,  32 

independent,  32,  40 
LAMP,  32 
Management 
course  descriptions,  214-215 
curriculum,  94-95 
Management  Information 

Systems  (MIS),  95-96 
Management  Science,  215-216 
Manufacturing  Engineering.  See 
Industrial  Engineering; 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Map,  campus,  272-273 
Marine  Biology  Program, 

EastAVest,  40 
Marine  Science  Center  Summer 

Program,  41 
Marine  Studies 
Massachusetts  Bay 
Consortium,  41 
minor,  37 
Marketing 


course  descriptions,  216-217 

curriculum,  96 
MASSPlan,  16 
Mathematics 

course  descriptions,  169-174 

curriculum,  61-62 
Meal  plans,  17 
Mechanical  Engineering 

course  descriptions,  234-238 

curriculum,  110-112 

part-time  program,  1 14 
Mechsmical  Engineering 
Technology 

course  descriptions,  243-245 

curriculum,  119 
Media  Studies  miiaor,  38 
Medical  Laboratory  Science 

certificate  prograni,  79 

course  descriptions,  256-257 

curriculum,  77-79 

special  requirements,  72-73 
Mexico  Program,  42 
Middle  Eastern  Studies 

abroad,  42 

minor,  34 
Middler-Year  Writing 
Requirement  (MYWR), 
26-27,  34 
Military  Science,  22-23,  265-267 
Minors,  13 

interdisciplinary,  34-39 
Modem  Languages 

course  descriptions,  174-181 

curriculum,  62-63 

special  courses,  40 
MSPT  Program,  82 
Music 

course  descriptions,  182-186 

curriculum,  63-64 

N 

North  American  Studies,  42 
Northeastern  Merit  Scholarship, 

20 
Nursing,  College  of,  120-122 

course  descriptions,  246-247 

curriculum,  121-122 

entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3,  121 

faculty,  120 

RN  to  BSN  Option,  121 

ROTC,  23 


Open  Option  Program,  73 
Orientation,  sunmier,  8,  17 
Overload,  coiu'se,  13-14 
tuition,  16 


Paris,  American  University  of, 

42 
Pcut-time  programs 
College  of  Engineering, 

112-114 
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School  of  Engineering 
Technology,  115 

See  also  Associate  degrees 
Pass/fail  system,  10-11 
Pharmacy 

course  descriptions,  258-261 

curriculum,  79-82 

Doctoral  Program,  80-82 

Ucense,  79 

Pharmaceutical  Sciences,  79 

Pharmacy  Practice,  79 

special  requirements,  72 

See  also  Bouve  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  Health 
Sciences 
Philosophy  and  Rehgion 

course  descriptions,  186-190 

curriculum,  65 
Physical  Therapy 

course  descriptions,  261-263 

curriculimi,  82-83 

MSPT  degree,  82 

special  requirements,  73 
Physics 

course  descriptions,  190-192 

curriculum,  66-67 
PLUS  loan,  16 
PoUtical  Science 

course  descriptions,  192-196 

curriculum,  67-69 
Post-baccalaureate  Certificate 

programs,  79 
Power  Systems  Engineering 

option,  108 
Progression  standards, 

academic,  12 
Psychology 

counseling,  251-252 

course  descriptions,  196-200 

curriculum,  69-70 
PubUc  policy  and  administra- 
tion concentration,  68 


Quality-point  average,  10 
Quarter  system,  5 


Registration,  13-15 

division  conflicts,  14 

dropping  courses,  14 

majors  and  minors,  13 

overload,  14 
Rehabilitation  Science,  83, 

251-252 
Rehgion.  See  Philosophy  and 

Religion 
Remedial  courses,  11 
Repeatmg  courses,  12 
Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  (ROTC) 

course  descriptions,  265-267 

curriculum,  22-23 


Respiratory  Therapy 

•  programs,  75 
RN  to  BSN  Option,  121 
RoUing  Admission,  2 
Room-and-board  expenses, 

17-19 
Russian 

course  descriptions,  179 

curriculum,  62 
Russian  Studies,  42 

S 

SACl  Program,  42 
Scholarships  and  grants 
Ambassador  Awards,  20 
Boston  Youth  Leadership 
Award,  20 

Bunche  Scholars  Program, 
20-21 

EU  Scholarship,  20 
Lewis  Memorial  Scholarship, 
21 

Northeastern  Merit 
Scholarship,  20 
ROTC,  22,  23 
Scholastic  Assessment  Test 

(SAT),  3,  4 
School  of  General  Studies 

curriculum,  123-124 
Sea  Education  Association,  40 
Secondary  Education  Program, 

52 
Simon  Frazer  University 

Program,  42 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 
course  descriptions,  130-131, 
200-205 

curriculum,  70-71 
Spanish 
course  descriptions,  180-181 
curriculum,  63 
elementary,  40 
Language  and  Area  Studies, 
42-43 
Special  Education,  251-252 
Special  students,  13 
Speech-Language  Pathology 
and  Audiology 
course  descriptions,  263-264 
curriculum,  84-85 
Sports.  See  Athletic  Training; 
Health,  Sport,  and  Leisure 
Studies 
Sports  pass  fee,  18 
Status  reports,  11 
Student  activities  and  services 
fees,  17 


Teacher  certification  and 

training,  52 
Technical  Communication 

minor,  38 


Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 

Language  (TOEFL),  3,  4 
Theatre 

course  descriptions,  205-208 

curriculum,  71 
Tours,  campus,  2 
Toxicology 

course  descriptions,  264 

curriculum,  85-86 

special  requirements,  73 
Transcripts,  14 
Transfer  credit,  5 

Arts  and  Sciences,  32-33 

Bouve  College,  73 

College  of  Nursing,  121 

Criminal  Justice,  103 

internal,  10,  13 
Transfer  students 

admissions,  2,  4-5 

apphcation  procedure,  5 

orientation,  8, 17 

registration,  13 

residence  rate 
acljustments,  19 
Transportation,  Logistics  and, 
93-94 

course  descriptions,  217-218 
Tuition 

deposits,  17 

late  payment,  18 

payment  dates  and  plans,  16 

U 

Undergraduate  degrees,  28-31 
Urban  Studies  minor,  38 

W 

WithdrawEil  from  University,  14 
Women's  Studies 

course  descriptions,  164-165 

minor,  38-39 
Writing 

course  descriptions,  151-157, 
166-167 

Middler  Year  Writing 
Requirement,  26-27,  34 

minor,  53 


The  Northeastern  University  Undergraduate  Catalog  (Pidl-Titne  Day  Pivgrams)  contains  the  University's  primary  state- 
ments about  these  academic  programs  and  degree  requirements,  as  authorized  by  the  president  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.  For 
information  about  other  academic  policies  and  procediu'es;  student  responsibilities;  student  academic  and  cocurricular  life; 
faculty  rights  and  responsibilities;  or  general  persoimel  policies,  benefits,  and  services,  please  refer  to  the  Academic 
Operations  Manval,  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Student  Handbooli,  Cooperative  Education  Handbook,  Faculty 
Handbook,  Benefits  and  Services  Handbook,  and  related  procedural  guides,  as  appropriate. 

Accreditation.  Northeastern  Uruversity  is  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  Inc. 

Delivery  of  Services.  Northeastern  University  assumes  no  liabihty  for  delay  or  failiu-e  to  provide  educational  or  other  ser- 
vices or  facihties  due  to  causes  beyond  its  reasonable  control.  Causes  include,  without  limitation,  power  failure,  fire,  strikes 
by  University  employees  or  others,  damage  by  natural  elements,  and  acts  of  public  authorities.  The  University  will,  however, 
exert  reasonable  efforts,  when  it  judges  them  to  be  appropriate,  to  provide  comparable  services,  facilities,  or  performance; 
but  its  inability  or  failure  to  do  so  shall  not  subject  the  University  to  liability. 

The  Noiiheastem  University  Undergraduate  Catalog  contains  current  information  about  the  University  calendar,  admis- 
sions, degree  requirements,  fees,  and  regulations;  however,  such  iitfomiation  is  not  intended  and  should  not  be  regarded  to 
be  contractual. 

Northeastern  University  reserves  the  sole  right  to  promulgate  and  change  rules  and  regulations  and  to  make  changes  of  any 
nature  in  its  program;  calendar;  admissions  poUcies,  procedures,  and  standards;  degree  reqtiirements;  fees;  and  academic 
schedule  whenever  necessary  or  desirable,  including,  without  limitation,  changes  in  course  content  and  class  schedule,  the 
cancellation  of  scheduled  classes  and  other  academic  activities,  and  the  substitution  of  alternatives  for  scheduled  classes 
and  other  academic  activities.  In  any  such  case,  the  University  will  give  whatever  notice  is  reasonably  practical. 

Northeastern  University  will  endeavor  to  make  available  to  its  students  a  tine  education  and  a  stimulating  and  congenial 
enviroiunent.  However,  the  quality  and  rate  of  progress  of  an  individual's  academic  career  and  professional  advancement 
upon  completion  of  a  degree  or  program  are  largely  dependent  on  his  or  her  ovm  abilities,  commitment,  and  effort.  In  many 
professions  and  occupations,  there  are  also  requirements  imposed  by  federal  and  state  statutes  and  regulatory  agencies  for 
certification  or  entry  into  a  particular  field.  These  requirements  may  change  while  a  student  is  enrolled  in  a  program  and  may 
vary  from  state  to  state  or  country  to  country.  Although  the  University  stands  ready  to  help  its  students  find  out  about 
requirements  and  changes  in  them,  it  is  the  student's  responsibihty  to  initiate  the  inquiry. 

Tuition  Default  Policy.  In  cases  where  the  student  defaults  on  his/her  tuition,  the  student  shall  be  liable  for  the  outstanding 
tuition  and  all  reasonable  associated  collection  costs  inciured  by  the  University,  including  attorneys'  fees. 

Emergency  Closing  of  the  University.  Northeastern  University  has  made  arrangements  to  notify  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
by  radio  and  television  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  cancel  classes  because  of  extremely  inclement  weather.  AM  stations 
WBZ  (1030)  and  WEKO  (680),  and  FM  stations  WBUR  (90.9),  WBMX  (98.5),  and  WFNX  (101.7)  are  ttie  radio  stations  autho- 
rized to  announce  the  University's  decision  to  close.  Television  stations  WBZ-TV4,  WCVB-TVS,  and  WHDH-TV7  will  also 
report  cancellations.  Since  instructional  television  courses  originate  from  Uve  or  broadcast  facilities  at  the  University,  neither 
the  classes  nor  the  courier  service  operates  when  the  University  is  closed.  Please  listen  to  the  radio  or  television  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  University  will  be  closed. 

If  a  storm  occurs  at  night,  the  announcement  of  University  closing  is  given  to  the  radio  stations  at  approximately  6  am.  Classes 
are  generally  canceled  for  that  entire  day  and  evening  at  all  campus  locations  unless  stated  otherwise.  When  a  storm  begins 
late  in  the  day,  cancellations  of  evening  classes  may  be  annoimced.  This  aimouncement  is  usually  made  between  2  and  3  pm. 

Equal  Opportunity  Policy.  Northeastern  University  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  sexual 
orientation,  age,  national  origin,  disabiUty,  or  veteran  status  in  admission  to,  access  to,  treatment  in,  or  employment  in  its 
programs  and  activities.  In  addition.  Northeastern  University  will  not  condone  any  form  of  sexual  harassment.  Handbooks 
containing  the  University's  nondiscrimination  poUcies  and  its  grievance  procedures  are  available  in  the  Office  of  Affirmative 
Action,  175  Richards  Hall.  Inquiries  regarding  the  University's  nondiscrimination  policies  may  be  directed  to; 

Office  of  Affirmative  Action 
175  Richards  Hall 
Northeastern  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
617-373-2133 

Inquiries  concerning  the  appUcation  of  nondiscrimination  policies  may  also  be  referred  to  the  Regional  Director,  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  J.  W.  McComiack  Building,  Post  Office  Court  House,  Room  222,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  021094557. 

Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act.  In  accordance  with  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974, 
Northeastern  University  permits  its  students  to  inspect  their  records  wherever  appropriate  and  to  challenge  specific  parts  of 
them  when  they  feel  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  Specific  details  of  the  law  as  it  appUes  to  Northeastern  are  printed  in  the 
Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Student  Handbook  and  are  distributed  annueilly  at  registration  for  the  University's  colleges 
and  graduate  schools. 

Persistence  Rates  under  the  Student  Right-to-Know  Act.  In  the  fall  of  1996,  the  persistence  rate  for  students  who  entered  in 
the  Fall  1995  cohort  was  75.2  percent. 

Mission  Statement.  Northeastern  University  is  dedicated  to  providing  a  diverse  student  population  with  an  academic  program 
and  a  course  of  professional  preparation  of  the  highest  quality.  The  University  values  equally  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
knowledge  as  a  means  to  success  in  tlie  workplace,  and  knowledge  as  a  cornerstone  of  personal  achievement  and  satisfaction. 
As  a  private,  urban  university,  Northeastern  is  determined  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  a  friend  to  the  city  of  Boston  and  a 
partner  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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2     The  University 


Admission 


Learning  about 
Northeastern 


Admission  Policies 


The  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  encourages  prospective  students  to  learn  more  about 
Northeastern  University.  For  more  information  on  the  following  services  and  events,  or  to  receive 
additional  publications,  contact  the  office  at  617-373-2200  (voice),  617-373-3100  (TTY),  or  617-373- 
8780  (fax).  Or  wiite:  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission,  150  Richards  Hall,  Northeastern 
University,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115.  You  may  also  access  our  Home  Page  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.neu.edu. 

Information  sessions.  Sessions  are  scheduled  at  10:00  am  and  2:00  pm,  Monday  through  Friday, 
year-round  (except  for  legal  holidays).  They  include  presentations  by  an  admission  counselor,  an 
informal  question-and-answer  period,  and  a  multimedia  presentation.  Sessions  are  also  held  on 
Saturday  mornings  from  September  through  June. 

Interviews.  All  prospective  students  are  encouraged  but  not  required  to  schedule  a  personal  inter- 
view. The  interview  allows  students  to  meet  with  an  admission  counselor  and  to  learn  more  about 
the  University's  academic  and  cooperative  education  programs.  A  sign  language  interpreter  can  be 
arranged  with  advance  notification. 

Guided  tours.  Campus  tours,  led  by  undergraduate  guides,  offer  students  a  unique  perspective  on 
the  Northeastern  experience.  Visitors  observe  campus  life  firsthand  and  talk  v«th  students  as  they 
torn'  academic,  residence,  and  recreation  areas.  During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  tours  are  con- 
ducted on  the  hour  from  9:00  am  to  3:00  pm,  Monday  through  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  mornings  at 
9:00,  10:00,  and  11:00  am;  dvuing  the  summer,  tours  are  scheduled  on  the  hour  from  9:00  am  to 
3:00  PM,  Monday  through  Friday.  All  tours  leave  from  the  Admissions  Office,  139  Richards  Hall. 
Special  tours  for  prospective  students  interested  in  the  University  Honors  program  are  offered  at 
12:00  noon  on  Thursdays  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April.  These  tours  terminate  in  the 
Honors  Program  Office,  where  detailed  information  is  available  about  Honors  Progrjun  criteria, 
courses,  and  activities.  As  with  general  tours,  no  reservations  are  required. 

Open  houses.  During  the  fall,  late  winter,  and  early  spring,  each  of  Northeastem's  imdergraduate 
colleges  invites  prospective  students  and  their  parents  to  an  open  house.  Representatives  of  various 
University  departments  provide  information  about  admission,  cooperative  education,  student  finan- 
cial services,  residential  Ufe,  student  activities,  and  the  University  Ubraries,  among  other  areas. 

Northeastern  University  admits  qualified  freshmen  and  transfer  students  to  all  programs  in 
September  and  January.  In  most  programs,  transfer  students  also  may  apply  for  entrance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  March  and  June  quarters. 

Modified  rolling  admission.  Decisions  on  admission  to  all  msyors  except  physical  therapy  (see 
below)  are  made  using  a  modified  rolling  admission  plan,  with  decisions  announced  from 
December  1  to  May  1  for  those  applying  for  the  following  fall  quarter.  Applications  are  considered 
complete  only  if  they  are  accompanied  by  aU  required  credentials  (including  first  marking-period 
senior  grades  and  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  [SAT]  of  the  College  Board  or  American  College 
Testing  [ACT]  test  scores).  In  all  cases  of  acceptance,  candidates  must  complete  their  seruor  year  of 
high  school  and  submit  final  transcripts  as  proof  of  graduation.  Admission  is  selective,  and  priority 
is  given  to  candidates  who  apply  by  March  1.  Most  decisions  are  rendered  before  May  1.  Candidates 
for  physical  therapy  are  admitted  for  fall  quarter  only,  and  must  apply  by  the  preceding  February  1 
for  priority  consideration. 

Early  admission— Juniors,  second-semester  seniors.  In  certain  cases,  students  may  enroll  at 
Northeastern  before  graduating  from  high  school.  Such  students  may  enroll  in  September,  thereby 
reducing  by  one  year  the  time  to  complete  degree  requirements.  The  endorsement  of  the  student's 
school  principal  or  guidance  counselor  is  required  for  early  admission. 

Deferred  admission.  Accepted  students  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  deferred  admission  plan  will 
be  asked  to  describe  in  writing  the  activities  they  plan  for  the  year  preceding  enrollment.  Students  may 
choose  this  plan  for  reasons  such  as  travel,  health  problems,  or  work.  Students  granted  deferred 
admission  wiU  be  required  to  place  a  $200  tuition  deposit  to  secure  their  position. 

Required  deposits.  Students  who  are  accepted  to  the  University  are  asked  to  submit  a  noru'efund- 
able  tuition  deposit  of  $200  by  May  1.  This  deposit  indicates  intent  to  eru'oll  and  is  applied  to  the 
first-quarter  tuition  account.  Students  applying  for  entrance  dates  other  than  September  should  note 
the  required  deposit  date  on  their  letter  of  acceptance.  For  additional  information  about  deposits 
required  for  international  students,  refer  to  the  International  Students  section  on  page  4. 
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Entrance  Requirements 


Secondary  School 
Preparation 


Entrance  Examinations 


English-as-a-Second- 
Language  Proficiency 
Requirement 


Advanced  Placement 


Students  requesting  on-campus  housing  must  submit  a  nonrefundable  $400  deposit  (in  addition  to 
the  $200  tuition  deposit)  along  with  a  completed  housing  appUcation.  Information  about  this 
required  nonrefundable  deposit  is  mailed  by  the  Department  of  Residential  Life  to  aU  admitted 
students. 

Applicants  must  have  completed  an  academically  challenging  secondary  school  program — one  that 
includes  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  laboratory  science,  history,  and  a  foreign  language. 
Candidates  should  also  have  read  broadly  outside  of  class  and  developed  an  ability  to  communicate 
ideas  effectively.  Achievement  in  secondary  school  is  the  best  single  predictor  of  academic  success 
in  college.  This  factor,  together  with  recommendations  from  the  student's  school  counselor,  and 
Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT)  or  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT)  test  results,  weighs 
most  heavily  in  the  evaluation  process. 

Apphcants  to  all  University  majors  are  expected  to  have  completed  the  equivalents  of  four  years  of 
high  school  English,  two  years  of  a  single  foreign  language,  three  years  of  mathematics  (mandated 
as  algebra  1,  algebra  2,  and  geometry),  two  years  of  natural  science  with  labs,  and  one  year  of  a  sin- 
gle unit  or  combined  units  in  the  area  of  social  sciences.  Ftuther  requirements  for  specific 
University  majors  are  outlined  below. 

Business  administration.  Candidates  must  have  completed  a  strong  college  preparatory  program 
with  four  years  of  mathematics,  including  geometry,  algebra  1,  algebra  2,  and  a  fourth  year  of 
trigonometry  and/or  analysis. 

Computer  science,  engineering,  mathematics,  nursing,  pharmacy  and  health  sciences, 

(except  physical  therapy;  see  below),  and  other  sciences.  Apphcants  are  encouraged  to  complete 
a  fuU  sequence  of  science  and  mathematics  courses.  In  science,  such  a  sequence  should  include  two 
years  of  study  and  laboratory  work  in  the  subject  areas  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
Engineering  students  are  strongly  recommended  to  complete  high  school  physics.  In  mathematics, 
applicants  must  have  completed  a  strong  college  preparatory  program  with  four  years  of  mathemat- 
ics including  geometry,  algebra  1,  algebra  2,  and  a  fourth  year  of  trigonometry  and/or  analysis. 

Engineering  technology.  Apphcants  are  encouraged  to  complete  a  fuU  sequence  of  mathematics, 
including  geometry,  algebra  1,  algebra  2,  and  analysis;  and  a  fuU  year  of  study  and  lab  work  in  a  nat- 
ural science.  Candidates  also  need  courses  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 

Physical  therapy.  Candidates  must  have  completed  a  full  year  each  of  biology  and  chemistry, 
with  labs.  However,  due  to  the  competitiveness  of  the  program,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
apphcants  also  complete  a  year  of  physical  science  and  a  fourth  year  of  science  with  lab  (such  as 
physics,  advanced  biology,  advanced  chemistry,  or  anatomy  and  physiology).  In  math,  candidates 
must  have  completed  geometry,  algebra  1,  algebra  2,  and  a  fourth  year  of  trigonometry  and/or 
analysis. 

Freshmen  must  take  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT)  of  the  College  Board  or  the  American 
CoUege  Testing  (ACT).  Results  of  these  tests  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  Admission  Office.  The 
College  Board  code  number  for  Northeastern  University  is  3667.  When  evaluating  candidates'  SAT 
scores,  the  Admission  Office  will  combine  the  best  verbal  and  math  components,  regardless  of  test 
date.  For  more  information,  consult  a  school  guidance  counselor  or  write  directly  to  The  College 
Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  NJ  08540,  or  P.O.  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  CA  94701.  Or  write  to 
American  CoUege  Testmg  Program,  P.O.  Box  168,  Iowa  City,  lA  52243. 

It  is  recommended  that  candidates  for  physical  therapy  take  one  SAT  n  subject  test  in  either 
biology,  chemistry,  or  mathematics. 

Before  being  considered  for  admission,  students  whose  native  language  is  not  Enghsh  are  required 
to  demonstrate  EngUsh  language  proficiency.  This  can  be  done  by  submitting  the  results  of  the 
College  Board's  Test  of  EngUsh  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL),  by  successfuUy  completing  an 
approved  EngUsh-as-a-second-language  (ESL)  course  of  study,  or  by  receiving  B-  or  above  in  non- 
ESL  EngUsh  courses  in  EngUsh-speaking  high  schools. 

Before  they  are  allowed  to  eru-oU  in  academic  coursework,  all  students  whose  first  language  is 
not  EngUsh  and  who  score  below  550  on  the  TOEFL  (or  its  equivalent  on  another  examination) 
must  take  the  EngUsh  Proficiency  Test  administered  by  the  University's  EngUsh  Language  Center. 
The  results  of  this  test  are  used  to  assign  students  to  appropriate  EngUsh  courses. 

The  University  grants  advanced  placement  credit  to  appUcants  with  a  score  of  3  or  better  in  their 
advanced  placement  examinations  in  the  areas  of  art  (history,  studio — general,  studio — drawing), 
economics  (microeconomics,  macroeconomics),  EngUsh  (language,  literature),  French  Qanguage, 
Uterature),  German  (language),  government  and  poUtics  (comparative.  United  States),  history 
(European,  United  States),  Latin  (Virgil,  CatuUus — Horace),  music  (theory),  and  Spanish  (language, 
Uterature).  Advanced  placement  credit  is  granted  for  scores  of  4  or  better  in  the  areas  of  biology, 
chemistry,  computer  science  (A,  AB),  mathematics  (calculus  AB,  BC),  and  physics  (BC  mechanics — 
C  electricity,  magnetism). 
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College-Level 
Examination  Program 


Health  Requirements 


How  to  Apply 

All  Students 


International  Students 


The  University  cooperates  with  the  College  Board  in  its  College-Level  Examination  Program. 
CLEP  provides  a  national  program  to  evaluate  nontraditional  college-level  education.  Northeastern 
will  grant  college  credit  to  qualified  students  according  to  their  CLEP  scores.  Northeastern  is  a 
designated  CLEP  Testing  Center.  For  more  information,  contact  the  Counseling  Center  at  302  Curry 
Student  Center,  617-373-2142. 

The  Lane  Health  Center's  Pre-entrance  Physical  Examination  Form  is  sent  to  each  student  following 
acceptance  to  Northeastern.  Completion  of  this  form  is  considered  a  condition  of  em-oUment.  Each 
student  must  return  the  completed  form,  which  includes  a  medical  history,  documentation  of  a 
recent  physical  exam,  and  a  tuberculin  test,  within  six  months  of  registration. 

State  law  requires  medical  documentation  of  appropriate  immunization  against  measles  (two  vac- 
cinations), mumps,  rubella,  tetanus,  and  diphtheria.  Both  a  rubella  and  a  varicella  litre  are  manda- 
tory for  the  health  professions  (medical  laboratory  science,  nursing,  pharmacy  and  health  sciences, 
radiology,  and  physical  therapy).  Tuberculin  tests  are  required  annually  for  nursing  students  and 
within  three  months  prior  to  the  practicum  for  student  teachers.  A  positive  litre  for  Hepatitis  B  is 
required  prior  to  begirming  any  cUnical  assignments,  internships,  or  cooperative  education  quarters 
for  all  undergraduate  students  deemed  at  risk  by  their  departments  and  in  pharmacy  and  health 
sciences  and  nursing. 

In  accordance  with  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  applications  for  admission  are 
judged  on  the  basis  of  qualification,  not  on  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  medical  or  disabling  condi- 
tion. Any  adjustments  needed  for  such  applicants  are  made  to  ensure  access  to  college  life,  both 
academic  and  extracurricular. 

The  application  process  for  all  students  follows.  Refer  to  the  International  Students  section  and  the 
Transfer  Students  section  for  additional  requirements. 

■  Complete  and  sign  the  application  form. 

■  Enclose  the  nonrefundable  $40  application  fee.  Make  checks  payable  to  Northeastern  University. 
This  fee  may  be  waived  in  cases  of  extreme  hardship  as  endorsed  by  the  candidate's  secondary 
school  counselor  or  social  worker. 

■  Mail  the  application  form  and  the  check  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission, 
150  Richards  Hall,  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

■  Arrange  for  transcripts  and  required  test  scores — Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT)  or  American 
College  Testing  Program  (ACT) — to  be  sent  to  the  University.  Transfer  students  who  have  com- 
pleted 36  or  more  quarter  hours  of  transfer  credit  are  not  required  to  submit  test  scores. 

■  For  priority  consideration,  applications  should  be  submitted  by  March  1;  applications  for  the 
physical  therapy  major  must  be  submitted  by  February  1. 

■  AU  materials  submitted  in  coi\junction  with  a  student's  application  become  the  property  of 
Northeastern  University. 

The  University  welcomes  qualified  students  from  other  countries.  At  present,  nearly  2,400  interna- 
tional students  from  more  than  115  countries  attend  Northeastern.  The  University  is  authorized 
under  federal  law  to  eru-oU  nonimmigrant  aliens  as  full-time  students  in  degree-granting  programs. 
The  University  also  welcomes  non-matriculated  students  who  wish  to  improve  their  EngUsh  skills 
by  studying  at  the  EngUsh  Language  Center  for  one  or  more  quarters.  The  EngUsh  Language  Center 
also  offers  counseling  and  assistance  to  international  students  who  decide  to  apply  to  Northeastern. 
Admission  is  contingent  upon  meeting  all  University  requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  application  process  described  above,  international  students  must  complete  the 
foUowing: 

■  Submit  the  Supplementary  Form  with  the  appUcation. 

■  Submit  the  Declaration  and  Certification  of  Finances  Form  vsdth  the  appUcation. 

■  Submit  the  same  credentials  as  U.S.  citizens.  All  credentials  must  be  official  documents  or  certi- 
fied true  copies.  Credentials  in  languages  other  than  EngUsh  must  be  accompanied  by  certified  Ut- 
eral  EngUsh  translations.  AppUcants  with  previous  university-level  studies  should  submit  official 
course  descriptions  or  syUabi  for  aU  coursework  completed  and/or  provide  an  official  evaluation  by 
an  accredited  agency. 

■  Request  the  testing  agency  to  submit  the  official  results  of  the  Test  of  EngUsh  as  a  Foreign 
Language  (TOEFL).  If  these  scores  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  appUcation,  it  is  the  responsibiUty 
of  the  international  appUcant  to  take  the  test  at  the  first  available  opportunity  and  have  the  results 
submitted  as  soon  as  possible.  An  application  is  considered  incomplete  untU  this  credential  is 
received.  A  student  who  attends  £ind  successfully  completes  the  course  of  study  offered  by 
Northeastern  University  EngUsh  Language  Center  (ELC)  and  obteiins  a  "Pass"  or  a  "Release"  from 
the  ELC  is  not  required  to  submit  TOEFL  scores. 

■  Request  the  testing  agency  to  submit  the  official  results  of  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT). 
If  these  scores  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  appUcation,  it  is  the  responsibiUty  of  the  international 
applicant  to  take  the  test  at  the  fu^t  available  opportunity  and  have  the  results  submitted  as  soon  as 
possible.  An  application  is  considered  mcomplete  untU  this  credential  is  received.  An  appUcant  who 
has  successfuUy  completed  36  or  more  quarter  hours  is  not  required  to  submit  SAT  scores. 
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■  After  acceptance,  submit  the  required  nonrefundable  tuition  deposit  of  $200.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
tuition  deposit,  a  Certificate  of  EhgibiUty  (1-20  form  or  IAP-66  form)  will  be  issued. 

■  If  students  are  transferring  to  Northeastern  from  another  college  or  university  in  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  following  Is  required.  Students  returning  home  before  entering  Northeastern  must 
re-enter  the  United  States  on  the  1-20  or  IAP-66  Issued  by  the  University.  Students  not  returning 
home  must  present  the  Northeastern-issued  1-20  or  IAP-66  to  the  International  Students  Office  dur- 
ing registration  and  orientation. 

The  University  considers  awarding  advanced  standing  credit  to  students  whose  secondary-school 
education  exceeds  the  requirements  met  by  students  in  the  American  educational  system.  The 
University  recognizes  the  advanced  level  of  academic  preparation  offered  by  the  International 
BaccEdaureate.  Up  to  one  year  of  credit  Is  generally  granted  for  scores  of  5,  6,  or  7  on  higher-level 
examinations,  as  applicable  to  the  degree  being  pursued. 

Transfer  Students  Students  who  have  completed  one  or  two  years  of  study  in  a  regionally  accredited  college,  university, 

or  technical  institute  or  who  have  earned  an  associate's  degree  from  a  regionally  accredited  two- 
year  college  or  other  two-year  progreim  may  seek  admission  as  an  upperclass  student. 

Basic  requirements.  Transfer  applicants  must  have  achieved  a  satisfactory  college  record — 
appropriate  to  the  course  of  study  they  wish  to  pursue — at  another  institution.  Credit  is  generally 
granted  toward  a  Northeastern  degree  for  a  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  better  in  any  reasonably  equivalent 
course  completed  at  another  accredited  institution.  Candidates  must  be  in  good  standing  and  must 
be  eligible  to  continue  in  the  institution  they  are  currently  attending. 

Northeastern  University  uses  the  quarter  calendar  and  awards  quarter  hours  of  credit  for  courses 
that  are  successfully  completed.  Each  quarter  hour  (QH)  of  credit  is  equivalent  to  three-quarters  of 
one  semester  hour.  Most  Northeastern  courses  are  equivalent  to  three  semester  hours  of  credit  or 
four  quarter  hours.  Students  who  successfully  complete  48  quarter  hours  generally  qualify  for 
sophomore  standing,  80  for  middler,  112  for  junior,  and  148  for  senior.  AU  upperclass  course  selec- 
tion for  transfer  students  is  plaimed  with  their  faculty  advisers. 

Application  procedure.  Transfer  applicants  should  follow  the  application  process  described  on 
page  4,  with  the  exception  that  the  SAT  or  ACT  is  waived  for  students  who  have  or  wiU  have  com- 
pleted 36  or  more  quarter  hours  of  transfer  credit.  In  addition,  transfer  candidates  must 

■  indicate  their  choice  of  college  and  mEyor  on  the  application;  transfers  may  not  request  admission 
to  physical  therapy. 

■  request  that  an  official  copy  of  their  high  school  transcript  and/or  General  Equivalency  Diploma 
(GED)  test  scores  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission 

■  request  that  an  official  transcript  from  each  college  attended  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Undergrad- 
uate Admission  directly  from  the  registrar's  office  of  the  respective  colleges 

■  submit  a  Mst  of  courses  in  progress  for  the  current  academic  year  (including  course  number, 
course  title,  and  number  of  credits  to  be  earned  in  each  course) 

■  demonstrate  English  language  proficiency  if  their  first  language  is  not  English.  See  page  3  for 
details  about  fulfilling  this  requirement 

Transfer  candidates  should  apply  by  MEirch  1  for  priority  consideration.  Applications  will  be 
reviewed  on  a  space-available  basis. 
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Robert  E.  VozzeUa,  EdD,  Vice  President 
Kristin  R.  Woolever,  PhD,  Interim  Dean 
Candace  A.  Herene,  BA,  Assistant  Dean 
Patricia  A.  Venter,  BS,  Diversity  Coordinator 


Associate  Professors 

Betsey  W.  Blackmer,  FT,  EdD 
Richard  L.  Canale,  MEd,  CAGS 
Elizabeth  A.  Chilvers,  MEd 
Kathleen  L.  Finn,  EdD,  RN 
Joyce  K.  Fletcher,  MEd,  DBA 
Ann  M.  Galligan,  EdD 
Stephen  M.  Kane,  EdD 
John  A.  Saltmarsh,  PhD 
Melvin  W.  Simms,  EdD 
Robert  R.  Tilhnan,  EdD 

Assistant  Professors 

Michael  A.  Ablove,  MEd 
Donald  L.  Eastridge,  MDiv 
Veronica  L.  Porter,  MEd 
William  A.  Sloane,  MBA 


Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinators 

Charles  Bognanni,  MEd 
Terry  H.  Chapman,  PhD 
Jacqueline  Diani,  MEd 
Rosemarie  DiMarco,  MS 
EUen  Duwart,  MEd 
Jean  F.  Egan,  MEd 
Theresa  A.  Harrigan,  EdD 
Karen  P.  Kelley,  MEd 
Barbara  E.  Lechner,  MEd 
Kellianne  Murphy,  MA 
Jacqueline  F.  Sweeney,  MS 
Nancy  Waggner,  JD 
Martha  L.  Wengert,  MEd 
FeUcia  P.  Wiltz,  MEd 
William  E.  Wray,  JD 
Mark  L.  Yorra,  RPh,  MS 


Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinators 

Robert  J.  Blaser,  RPh,  MS 
AliciaA.  Canali,  MEd 
JeffreyA.  Doughty,  BS 
Mark  Erickson,  MEd 
Mary  Jane  Grusemeyer,  MS 
Karen  L.  Nelson,  MArch 
Catherine  A.  RUey,  MA 
Behrooz  (Barry)  Satvat,  PE,  ScD 
Scott  Weighart,  MBA 
Francis  M.  Williams,  MEd 
Stephen  Williams,  JD 


Cooperative  education  is  based  on  the  principle  that  what  students  learn  in  the  workplace  is  a  valuable 
complement  to  what  they  learn  in  the  classroom.  For  most  programs,  cooperative  education  is  a 
degree  requirement.  The  University  assists  in  providing  relevant  cooperative  education  experiences 
and  attempts  to  integrate  these  experiences  into  the  students'  total  academic  program.  The  success 
of  the  program,  however,  ultimately  depends  on  student  interest  and  commitment  and  the  cooperation 
of  educators  and  employers. 

Studies  show  that  reinforcing  classroom  learning  with  job  responsibilities  increases  a  student's 
motivation  and  self-confidence.  Greater  interest  in  academic  work  develops  when  students  are  able 
to  see  the  link  between  co-op  experiences  and  classroom  study.  Co-op  students  have  opportunities 
to  evaluate  career  decisions  early  in  their  college  years,  while  gaining  meaningful  work  experience 
before  graduation  and  establishing  valuable  professional  contacts  and  references.  Students  also 
earn  experiential  learning  credit  by  satisfactorily  completing  the  required  components  of  the  coop- 
erative education  learning  process,  and  the  salaries  students  earn  in  cooperative  education  experi- 
ences may  also  help  defray  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  their  education. 

Participation  in  co-op  is  required  of  aU  students  except  those  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Even  so,  most  arts  and  sciences  students  nonetheless  choose  to  take  advantage  of  co-op. 

Cooperative  education  curricula  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  generally  require  five  years 
at  Northeastern  University.  Programs  typically  consist  of  a  freshman  year  of  three  consecutive 
quarters  of  full-time  study  followed  by  four  upperclass  years  in  which  students  alternate  periods  of 
classroom  study  with  cooperative  education  experiences.  The  colleges  of  Engineering,  Business 
Administration,  and  Computer  Science  also  offer  a  four-year  co-op  option. 

Responsibility  for  all  phases  of  the  co-op  program  rests  with  cooperative  education  faculty  who 
assist  students  in  deriving  maximum  benefits  from  their  education  at  Northeastern.  In  general,  co-op 
experiences  become  increasingly  challenging  and  career-specific  as  students  continue  their  educa- 
tion and  acquire  greater  skills. 

Students  are  not  limited  to  paid  employment  during  a  cooperative  period.  They  may  wish  to  pur- 
sue a  wide  variety  of  experiential  learning  activities  such  as  traveling  abroad,  doing  volunteer  work, 
or  taking  specialized  courses  at  another  institution. 
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International  The  Department  of  International  Cooperative  Education  offers  a  variety  of  services  to  international 

Cooperative  Education  students  as  well  as  to  U.S.  citizens.  Through  the  International  Exchange  Program,  undergraduates 

may  be  placed  abroad  for  their  cooperative  work  experience.  Placements  abroad  are  currently 
available  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Israel  for  students  who  have  the  appropriate  background 
and  experience. 

Intemational  students  may  receive  assistance  on  matters  relating  to  their  co-op  emplojonent,  such 
as  Social  Security  and  tax  information,  as  well  as  on  issues  involving  the  verification  of  their  immi- 
gration and  co-op  status.  A  special  course,  Working  in  the  U.S.,  is  offered  to  intemational  students 
to  help  prepare  them  for  co-op.  Additionally,  new  opportunities  may  enable  some  intemational  stu- 
dents to  return  to  their  home  countries  to  work  for  American  and  national  companies  on  co-op, 
especially  those  countries  located  in  the  Pacific  Rim  region. 
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Academic  Policies 


Summer  Orientation 


Attendance  Requirements 


This  section  presents  general  information  about  what  is  expected  of  students  and  how  progress 
toward  matriculation  is  measured.  For  specific  details  on  their  individual  degree  programs,  students 
should  consult  their  academic  advisers. 

The  University  assumes  no  liability  for  any  delay  in  providing  or  failing  to  provide  educational  or 
related  services  or  facilities  due  to  causes  beyond  the  reasonable  control  of  the  University.  Causes 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  power  failure,  fire,  strikes  by  University  employees  or  others,  weather 
damage,  and  acts  of  public  authorities.  However,  when  in  its  judgment  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so,  the 
University  wiU  exert  reasonable  efforts  to  provide  comparable  or  substantially  equivalent  services, 
facilities,  or  performance;  but  its  inability  or  failure  to  do  so  shall  not  subject  it  to  liability. 

No  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  representative  of  the  University  shall  make  any  repre- 
sentations to,  or  enter  into  any  agreements  with,  or  act  toward  any  student  or  other  person  in  any 
manner  that  is  not  in  conformity  with  established  University  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  as 
expressed  in  this  or  any  other  offlcial  University  document. 

Undergraduate  students  entering  the  Uiuversity  in  the  fall  quarter  wUl  participate  in  simuner  orien- 
tation. This  required  program  is  a  valuable  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  successful  academic  career 
at  Northeastern  University.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  new  students  and  transfer  stu- 
dents will  attend  a  selected  orientation  session  designed  to  meet  their  particular  needs.  Several  of 
the  sessions  are  designated  for  new  students;  others  are  designated  for  transfer  students.  Each  of 
Northeastem's  schools  and  colleges  is  assigned  to  specific  sessions.  Participants  wUl  attend  a  ses- 
sion hosted  by  the  school  or  college  to  which  they  have  been  admitted. 

The  summer  orientation  staff  includes  orientation  leaders,  students  who  will  serve  as  valuable 
sources  of  information  and  assistance  throughout  the  program.  In  addition  to  the  orientation  lead- 
ers, staff  and  faculty  from  various  campus  offices  and  your  school  or  college  wiU  be  available  to 
answer  questions  and  to  provide  assistance  in  making  arrangements  for  the  fall.  During  simimer  ori- 
entation, participants  will  complete  placement  exams,  meet  with  representatives  from  their  school 
or  college  to  develop  a  fall  class  schedule,  register  for  classes,  and  obtain  a  student  identification 
card.  Participants  will  also  learn  about  life  at  Northeastern,  including  services  and  opportunities 
that  win  assist  with  their  transition  to  the  University.  In  addition,  participants  will  be  able  to  con- 
tract for  meal  plans  and  complete  arrangements  for  campus  housing.  The  schedule  also  includes 
opportunities  to  tour  the  campus  and  participate  in  activities  with  other  students.  Student  partici- 
pants will  stay  in  a  campus  residence  hall  during  summer  orientation.  Parents/family  will  participate 
in  a  separate  but  parallel  program  and  wiU  also  be  invited  to  stay  in  a  campus  residence  hall  during 
this  session.  Registration  information  wUl  be  maUed  to  incoming  students  who  have  paid  their 
tuition  deposit.  See  page  17  for  summer  orientation  fee  information. 

The  Uiuversity  expects  students  to  meet  attendance  requirements  in  aU  courses  to  qualify  for  credit. 
Attendance  requirements  vary;  it  is  the  student's  responsibiUty  to  ascertain  what  each  instructor 
requires. 

Failure  to  meet  attendance  requirements  may  force  a  student  to  drop  the  course,  as  recommended 
by  the  instructor  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Academic  Standing  Committee  of  the  coUege. 

Classes  for  day  students  are  scheduled  from  8:00  am  to  5:10  pm,  Monday  through  Friday.  Students 
should  not  make  conflicting  commitments  untU  the  class  schedules  for  each  quarter  are  final. 
Schedule  changes  to  accommodate  part-time  work  are  difficult  and  rarely  made. 

Permission  to  make  up  work  may  be  granted  by  instructors  for  reasonable  cause.  Requests  must 
be  made  inunediately  upon  a  student's  return  to  class.  Laboratory  work  can  be  made  up  orUy  during 
the  hours  of  regularly  scheduled  instruction. 

Absence  because  of  student  activities.  If  students  must  miss  classes  to  participate  in  athletic 
contests  or  other  forms  of  scheduled  intercoUegiate  activity,  they  are  entitled  to  make-up  privileges. 
Faculty  members  may  require  a  written  statement  from  the  adnunistrator  in  charge  of  the  activity. 

Absence  because  of  illness.  A  student  who  is  absent  from  school  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
must  inform  the  desin  of  students  and  his  or  her  college  by  letter,  message,  or  telephone. 

Absence  because  of  religious  beliefs.  The  University  maintains  the  foUowing  guidelines  regard- 
ing student  absences  because  of  religious  beliefs.  "Any  student  who  is  unable,  because  of  his/her 
religious  beliefs,  to  attend  classes  or  to  participate  in  any  examination,  study,  or  work  requirement 
shaU  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  make  up  such  examination,  study,  or  work  requirement 
that  he/she  may  have  missed  because  of  such  absence  on  any  particular  day;  provided,  however, 
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Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Schedule 


that  such  make-up  examination  or  work  shall  not  create  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  such  school. 
No  fees  of  any  kind  shall  be  charged  by  the  institution  for  making  available  to  the  said  student  such 
opportunity.  No  adverse  or  prejudicial  effects  shall  result  to  any  student  because  of  availing  him- 
selfiTierself  of  the  provisions  of  this  section"  (Massachusetts  General  Laws,  Chapter  151C,  Section 
2B,  1985). 

Absence  because  of  Jury  duty.  Members  of  the  University  community  are  expected  to  fulfill  their 
obUgations  to  serve  on  a  jury  if  called  upon.  A  student  selected  for  jury  duty  should  inform  his  or 
her  instructors  and/or  activity  advisers.  They  will  provide  a  reasonable  substitute  or  compensatory 
opportunities  for  any  required  work  missed.  Absence  will  not  be  penalized  in  any  way. 

All  classes  start  promptly  according  to  the  class  schedule  shown.  Students  take  classes  grouped  in 
sequences,  as  shown  in  the  following  chart.  Most  of  the  classes  at  Northeastern  are  scheduled  in  the 
time  periods  listed  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters. 

Students  may  leave  fifteen  minutes  past  the  scheduled  opening  of  class  if  the  instructor  is  not 
present.  Students  are  expected  to  be  punctual.  Students  who  are  late  for  classes  should  attend  for 
the  balance  of  the  period.  Instructors  will  not  tolerate  habitual  tardiness. 

8:00-9:05 

9:15-10:20 

10:30-11:35 

1:35-2:40 

2:50-3:55 

4:05-5:10 

8:00-9:05 

1:35-2:40 

9:15-10:20 

2:50-3:55 

10:30-11:35 

4:05-5:10 

11:45-12:50 
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Sequence  1 

MWTh 

Sequence  2 

MWTh 

Sequence  3 

MWTh 

Sequence  4 

MTTh 

Sequence  5 

MTTh 

Sequence  6 

M'l'i'h 

Sequence  7 

TF 

W 

Sequence  8 

TF 

W 

Sequence  9 

TF 

W 

Sequence  10 

TWF 

Sequence  A 

MW 

Sequence  B 

W 

F 

Sequence  C 

MW 

Sequence  D 

TF 

Sequence  E 

T'l'h 

Sequence  F 

W 

F 

Sequence  G 

TTh 

Sequence  H 

M 

F 

Sequence  I 

M 

W 

Sequence  J 

ITh 

Sequence  K 

Ti'h 

Sequence  1 

MWTh 

Sequence  2 

MWTh 

Sequence  3 

MWTh 

Sequence  4 

MTh 

W 

Sequence  5 

MTh 

W 

Sequence  6 

MTh 

W 

Sequence  A 

MW 

Sequence  B 

MW 

Sequence  C 

'ITh 

Sequence  D 

'ITh 

Sequence  F 

M 

W 

Sequence  G 

ITh 

Sequence  H 

'ITh 

Sequence  I 

ITh 

8:00-9:40 

1:45-3:25 

8:00-9:40 

9:55-11:35 

11:45-1:25 

1:45-3:25 

3:30-5:10 

9:55-11:35 

3:30-5:10 

3:30-5:10 

1:45-3:25 

1:45-3:25 

11:45-1:25 

9:55-11:35 

8:00-9:40 

8:00-9:05 

9:15-10:20 

10:30-11:35 

11:45-12:50 

1:00-2:05 

1:00-2:05 

2:15-3:20 

2:15-3:20 

3:30-4:35 

8:00-9:40 

9:55-11:35 

8:00-9:40 

9:55-11:35 

1:45-3:25 

2:15-3:55 

11:45-1:25 

1:45-3:25 

3:30-5:10 
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Activities  hours.  Undergraduate  activities  hours  are  Monday  and  Thursday,  11:45  am-1:25  pm 
during  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Summer  activities  hours  are  Wednesday,  11:45  am-12:50  pm. 
No  classes  or  other  academic  functions  are  held  during  these  hours.  Violations  of  this  regulation 
should  be  reported  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  or  to  the  Student  Government  Association. 


Grading  System  Grades  are  officially  recorded  by  letters,  evaluated  as  follows. 


Numerical 
Grades equivalent Status 


A  4.000  Outstanding  achievement 

A-  3.667 

B+  3.333 

B  3.000  Good  achievement 

B-  2.667 

C+  2.333 

C  2.000  Satisfactory  achievement 

C-  1.667 

D+  1.333 

D  1.000  Poor  achievement 

D-  .667 

F  .000 

I  Incomplete  in  a  letter-graded  course 

S  Satisfactory  achievement  in  pass/fail  course; 

counts  toward  degree  requirements 

U  Unsatisfactory  achievement  in  pass/fail  course 

X  Incomplete  in  a  pass/fail  course 

NE  Not  enrolled.  Did  not  attend  after  the  date  of 

record,  the  start  of  the  second  full  week. 

IP  Course  in  progress.  Intended  for  courses  such  as 

Senior  Thesis  or  a  project  that  extends  over  sev- 
eral quarters.  An  IP  can  be  replaced  by  a  regular 
grade  with  a  standard  change-of-grade  card.  The 
time  restrictions  on  the  1  grade  do  not  apply  to  the 
IP  grade.  While  unchanged,  it  is  not  included  in 
computing  the  GPA.  If  never  changed,  the  course 
does  not  count  toward  graduation  requirements. 

An  I  or  X  grade  shows  that  the  student  has  not  completed  the  course  requirements.  An  average  grade 
of  D  or  less  is  not  acceptable  and  will  not  allow  a  student  to  continue  at  Northeastern  University. 

Individual  faculty  may  choose  not  to  use  plus  or  minus  designations.  If  faculty  elect  to  use  only 
whole  letters,  they  must  announce  this  to  the  class  at  the  begirming  of  the  quarter. 

Quality -point  average.  Numerical  equivalents  for  scholastic  averages  are  weighted  according  to 
the  number  of  hours  the  course  carries.  For  example,  a  grade  of  A  in  a  course  carrying  3  quarter 
hours  is  weighted  at  12.  A  grade  of  C  in  a  course  carrying  2  quarter  hours  is  weighted  at  4.  The 
quality-point  average  for  both  courses  would  then  be  12  plus  4,  divided  by  5,  or  3.2.  Grades  of  X,  I,  S, 
and  U  are  not  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  quaUty-point  average. 

Credit  hours.  Credit  hours  are  assigned  to  a  course  based  on  the  established  educational  standard 
that  one  credit  hour  is  equal  to  approximately  three  hours  of  student  leanung  time  per  week  over  a 
period  of  a  quarter,  semester,  or  term  (usually  one  hour  of  lecture  or  discussion,  plus  two  hours  of 
individual  study  outside  class).  When  much  individual  study  is  involved,  as  in  directed  study  or  certain 
graduate  courses,  each  additional  hour  of  credit  should  represent  at  least  three  hours  of  student  work. 

Transfer  of  credits.  With  the  approval  of  the  academic  dean  a  student  in  one  of  the  full-time  day 

programs  may  take  courses  in  University  College,  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology,  graduate 
school,  or  the  pait-tune  engineering  program  and  have  those  courses  and  grades  recorded  on  the 
permanent  record.  Degree  credit  may  be  granted  for  transfer  work  from  other  institutions;  students 
should  check  with  the  dean's  office  of  their  college. 

Pass/fail  system.  The  individual  schools  and  colleges  state  how  and  when  the  pass/fail  system 
may  be  used.  An  outline  of  the  general  system  follows. 

■  Any  student  not  on  academic  probation  may,  begirming  in  qujirter  four,  register  for  one  pass/fail 
course  per  quaiter  if  permission  is  granted  by  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  eru-oUed  and  if 
the  course  is  offered  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  Freshmen  and  upperclass  students  may  take  one-quarter- 
hour  courses  in  physical  education  on  a  pass/fail  basis  in  any  quarter.  Eru'oUment  in  these  courses 
does  not  prevent  upperclass  students  from  electing  an  additional  four-quarter-hour  course  on  a 
pass/fail  basis. 
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■  Pass/fail  courses  are  normally  restricted  to  electives  outside  the  major  field.  The  college  faculty, 
however,  may  choose  to  adopt  the  pass/faH  system  of  grading  when  it  appears  pedagogically  sound 
for  required  courses  within  a  program. 

■  Individual  faculty  members  may  decide  whether  any  of  their  courses  may  be  taken  on  the  pass/fail 
system  of  grading,  except  when  uniformity  is  necessary.  In  such  cases,  the  department  and/or  col- 
lege faculty  offering  the  course  determine  whether  the  pass/faH  system  is  used. 

■  Grades  recorded  on  the  basis  of  the  pass/fail  system  do  not  figure  in  the  computation  of  the  quality- 
point  average.  Satisfactory  completion  of  all  courses  taken  on  the  pass/fail  system  is  designated  on 
the  student's  permanent  record  by  the  letter  S.  Unsatisfactory  work  is  designated  by  the  letter  U. 
Any  unsatisfactory  grade  must  be  handled  according  to  the  existing  poUcy  of  the  college  but  must 
never  be  cleared  through  the  election  of  the  same  course  pass-fail,  except  when  this  system  is  the 
only  one  used  by  the  college  for  grading  the  course. 

■  An  incomplete  in  a  course  taken  on  a  pass/faH  basis  is  designated  by  the  letter  X  on  the  permanent 
record  and  treated  according  to  the  normal  procedure  for  incomplete  grades. 

■  To  use  the  pass/fail  system  students  must  meet  all  prerequisites  for  the  course.  They  have  until 
the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  quarter  to  declare  their  intention  to  receive  a  pass/faH  grade.  This 
deadline  may  be  extended  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 

Quarterly  status  reports.  Grades  are  mailed  to  students  approximately  three  days  after  each 
quarter.  A  missing  grade  ("*"  on  grade  report)  means  that  none  was  turned  in  by  the  instructor.  Take 
up  the  matter  of  a  missing  or  erroneous  grade  directly  with  the  instructor. 

Dean's  list.  A  dean's  list,  or  honors  list,  is  issued  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  containing  the  names 
of  students  who  have  a  3.25  quality-point  average  or  higher  with  no  I  grade  or  grade  below  C-. 
Students  who  are  on  any  form  of  probation,  who  are  enrolled  in  a  course  on  a  pass/fail  basis  (except 
where  there  is  no  alternative  or  where  required  by  the  program),  or  who  are  not  carrying  a  fuH  load 
as  determined  by  their  undergraduate  college  are  not  eligible.  With  a  few  exceptions  as  approved  by 
the  respective  colleges,  a  full  load  is  considered  to  be  four  courses  or  sixteen  quarter  hours. 

Alternative-year  freshmen  are  eligible  for  the  dean's  list  when  they  become  sophomores  in  one  of 
the  full-time  day  programs. 

Procedure  for  clearing  an  I  or  changing  other  grades.  An  incomplete  (T)  grade  may  be  reported 
by  the  instructor  when  a  student  has  failed  to  complete  a  basic  component  of  a  required  course, 
such  as  homework,  a  quiz  or  final  examination,  a  term  paper,  or  a  laboratory  project.  Students  can 
make  up  an  I  grade  by  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  instructor  or,  if  the  instructor  is  absent,  the 
chair  of  the  department.  Be  aware  that  instructors'  poUcies  on  the  granting  of  incomplete  grades 
may  vary,  and  that  the  final  decision  on  an  incomplete  grade  is  up  to  the  instructor.  The  period  for 
clearing  an  I  grade  and  for  changing  a  grade  other  than  an  I  or  failure  (F  or  U)  is  restricted  to  one 
calendar  year  from  the  date  it  is  first  recorded  on  the  student's  permanent  record. 

Freshmen  with  multiple  course  deficiencies,  including  incomplete  (I)  grades,  do  not  have  a  calen- 
dar year's  time  to  rectify  the  deficiencies. 

Students  who  make  up  an  I  grade  by  taking  a  different  course  or  repeating  the  same  course  wQl  be 
given  a  new  grade  and  wiU  be  bUled  accordingly. 

To  clear  an  I  grade,  a  student  must  obtain  a  tripUcate  form  on  which  the  precise  agreement  for 
clearing  an  incomplete  (I  or  X)  grade  is  specified  and  which  is  signed  by  the  student  and  the  instruc- 
tor. Forms  are  available  in  the  department  office.  The  student  must  make  an  appointment  with  the 
instructor  to  arrange  for  clearing  the  I  grade.  He  or  she  must  then  complete  the  form,  sign  the  agree- 
ment, and  obtain  the  instructor's  signature;  leave  a  copy  with  the  instructor,  take  one  copy  to  the 
dean's  office,  and  retain  a  copy  as  a  personal  receipt. 

Any  exception  to  this  policy  on  change  of  grades  must  be  recommended  by  the  Academic 
Standing  Committee  of  the  college  in  which  the  course  was  offered  and  must  be  forwarded  in  writ- 
ing by  the  dean  to  the  registrar  for  implementation.  (This  process  must  be  completed  within  one  cal- 
endar year  from  the  end  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  course  was  offered.) 

Commencing  with  grades  given  in  the  fall  quarter  of  1986,  the  University  policy  has  been  that  any 
grade  outstanding  for  twelve  or  more  months  cannot  be  changed. 

Make  up  of  deficiencies  or  failures.  Students  can  make  up  failures  by  repeating  the  same  course 
in  the  full-time  day  program.  Both  grades  remain  on  the  transcript  but  only  the  new  grade  is  used  for 
calculation  of  quality-point  average.  With  permission  from  their  dean's  office,  students  may  substi- 
tute an  appropriate  different  course  taken  in  the  full-time  day  program  or  elsewhere.  Credits  earned 
elsewhere,  including  University  College,  are  treated  as  transfer  credits.  Grades  below  C  are  not 
accepted  for  transfer  credit. 

Remedial/compensatory  courses.  Remedial/compensatory  courses  are  cmrently  offered  for 
credit  through  different  programs  and  colleges.  While  credit  for  remedial  courses  may  be  given,  not 
all  coOeges  or  departments  will  apply  these  credits  to  major,  distribution,  or  graduation  require- 
ments. Students  should  consult  their  advisers  for  specific  information. 
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Examinations 


Academic  Progression 
Standards 


Final  examinations  are  hield  during  the  last  week  of  each  quarter.  An  examination  schedule  is  posted 
at  midterm  on  the  registrar's  official  bulletin  board  and  the  student  information  kiosks.  No  examina- 
tions longer  than  one-half  hour  may  be  given  in  the  week  before  final  examinations.  It  is  the  student's 
responsibility  to  know  the  time  and  location  of  each  of  his  or  her  examinations.  Final  exam  conflicts, 
defined  as  two  exams  at  the  same  hour  or  three  exams  in  one  day,  will  be  resolved  with  the  help  of 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  120  Hayden  Hall,  but  only  if  reported  before  the  last  full  week  of  classes. 

A  list  of  rules  of  conduct  during  examinations  follows. 

■  Students  must  concentrate  on  their  own  work. 

■  Under  no  circumstances  may  a  student  communicate  in  any  way  with  another  student  during  an 
examination. 

■  Each  student  must  work  in  a  manner  that  does  not  bother  other  students. 

■  No  unauthorized  material  is  allowed  in  the  examination  room. 

■  Unless  otherwise  specified  by  the  instructor  and  so  understood  by  the  head  proctor,  students  who 
bring  such  materials  as  books,  notebooks,  and  papers  into  a  final-examination  room  must  leave 
them  either  at  the  front  or  rear  of  the  room  or  against  the  walls,  at  the  option  of  the  head  proctor. 

■  All  written  material  must  be  kept  on  the  right  arm  of  the  chair.  (In  rooms  with  tables,  materials 
are  to  be  kept  in  front  of  students.) 

■  Proctors  caimot  answer  questions  about  the  examination  material;  students  should  ask  questions 
that  concern  only  possible  typographical  errors  in  the  text  or  missing  parts  of  the  examination. 

■  No  student  may  leave  the  room  during  the  first  thirty  minutes  of  the  examination.  Late  students  may 
not  enter  the  examination  room  if  any  other  student  taking  the  examination  has  already  departed. 
Late  students  do  not  get  extra  time. 

■  Material  may  not  be  borrowed  during  the  examinations. 

■  Students  may  leave  the  examination  room  permanentiy  after  thirty  minutes  have  elapsed,  but  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  minutes  of  the  examination  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room.  Students 
remaining  until  the  end  of  the  examination  must  cease  work  immediately  when  the  head  proctor 
announces  the  close  of  the  examination  and  must  remain  quietly  seated  imtil  aO  examination  materi- 
als have  been  collected. 

■  Students  who  become  ill  during  an  examination  and  sire  unable  to  complete  the  examination  must 
report  to  the  Lane  Health  Center  immediately. 

■  Students  must  turn  in  all  examination  materials  before  leaving  the  room  unless  the  instructor  indi- 
cates that  copies  may  be  retained. 

■  With  permission  of  the  instructor,  students  may  submit  a  stamped,  self-addressed  postcard  with 
the  final  examinations  in  order  to  receive  grades  early. 

Each  college  establishes  academic  progression  standards  for  its  own  undergraduate  students.  To 
progress  from  one  academic  year  to  the  next,  students  must  meet  the  minimum  quality-point  aver- 
age(s)  (QPAs)  and  number  of  earned  quarter  hours  required  by  their  college/program.  In  addition, 
many  programs  require  that  specific  courses  be  successfully  completed  to  progress  to  the  next  year. 
Students  who  do  not  make  satisfactory  progress  wUl  not  graduate  with  their  class  and  may  be  with- 
drawn. For  more  information  about  academic  progression  standards  for  each  college,  program,  or 
major,  please  refer  to  curriculum  guidelines,  which  can  be  found  either  in  individual  college  guide- 
books or  in  the  college  sections  of  this  Undergraduate  Catalog,  starting  on  page  26. 

Academic  eligibility  for  participating  in  student  organizations.  All  students  must  have  a 
minimum  2.0  overall  grade  point  average  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  an  elected  or  appointed  leader- 
ship position  in  any  student  organization. 

Repeating  classes  to  clear  deficiencies.  Students  may,  with  approval,  repeat  a  course  or  take  a 
substitute  course  in  the  full-time  day  program  to  clear  a  deficiency.  The  final  grade  for  this  course 
replaces  the  former  grade.  Students  who  are  repeating  courses  outside  the  full-time  day  program 
to  raise  their  quality-point  average  or  to  clear  a  deficiency  must  attain  an  average  of  2.0  in  all 
repeated  work. 
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Graduation  Requirements 


I 


To  be  eligible  to  receive  degrees,  graduating  students  must  clear  all  academic,  financial,  cooperative 
work,  or  disciplinary  deficiencies.  See  individual  programs  for  specific  academic  requirements  for 
graduation. 

Attendance  at  commencement  is  optional.  Information  concerning  commencement  is  mailed  to  all 
graduating  students  during  the  spring  quarter  for  June  graduation  or  summer  quarter  for  September 
graduation. 

Seniors  are  notified  by  mail  if  they  fail  to  qualify  for  their  degrees.  No  special  notice  is  sent  to 
those  who  do  qualify.  Students  who  are  in  doubt  should  call  their  dean's  office.  The  University  has  a 
residency  requirement  of  a  minimum  of  three  full-time  quarters  at  Northeastern  immediately  preced- 
ing graduation. 

Graduation  with  honor  and  selection  as  the  class  marshal  (Jime  only)  are  reserved  for  students 
who  have  been  registered  at  Northeastern  Uruversity  for  at  least  sevenfy-two  quarter  hours. 


Quality-point  average 


Honor  conferred 


3.25-3.49 
3.50-3.74 
3.75-^.00 


Graduation  with  honor  (cum  laude) 
Graduation  with  high  honor  (magna  cum  laude) 
Graduation  with  highest  honor  (sum/ma  cum,  laude) 
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Course  prerequisites.  Students  are  expected  to  meet  prerequisites  as  listed  in  the  course  descrip- 
tion of  each  course  in  which  they  enroU.  Grades  of  F,  U,  I,  X,  or  W  in  prerequisite  courses  do  not  nor- 
mally fulfill  requirements.  Exceptions  must  be  authorized  by  the  academic  department  offering  the 
course  and  be  approved  by  the  office  of  the  dean  of  the  student's  coUege. 

Declaring  majors  and  minors.  Undergraduate  students  generally  declare  their  m^ors  upon 
admission  to  the  University  or  in  the  spring  quarter  of  their  freshman  year.  M^ors  are  described 
under  the  various  schools  and  colleges.  Students  may  earn  a  minor  in  any  undergraduate  discipline 
that  designates  a  minor.  Students  should  declare  their  intent  to  earn  a  minor  as  early  as  possible, 
and  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  by  applying  to  the  minor  department.  During  the  final 
term,  the  department  offering  the  minor  ensures  that  it  appears  on  the  student's  academic  record 
shortly  after  graduation  by  informing  the  registrar  of  the  completion  of  the  minor. 

Internal  and  external  transfer  students.  To  transfer  to  another  college  within  Northeastern 
University  or  to  change  m^ors  within  the  same  college,  students  should  contact  the  appropriate 
office  for  their  academic  level.  Freshmen  and  upperclass  students  should  consult  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  the  coUege  to  which  they  want  to  transfer.  A  transfer  to  another  coUege  is  not  automatic 
but  is  based  on  a  number  of  factors,  including  academic  achievement  and  availabUify  of  space. 
Deadlines  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  colleges. 

External  transfer  students  are  those  who  previously  attended  a  college  other  than  full-time  day 
college  at  Northeastern.  At  the  time  of  their  admission,  external  transfers  are  identified  as  either 
freshmen  with  advanced  standing  or  upperclass  transfer  students.  Freshmen  with  advanced  stand- 
ing are  those  accepted  with  less  than  the  equivalent  of  sixteen  quarter  hours  of  transfer  credit.  They 
are  included  in  the  freshman  class  in  quarter  one,  two,  or  three. 

Upperclass  transfer  students  have  been  accepted  into  a  fuU-ttme  day  coUege  with  enough  transfer 
credit  to  enable  them  to  enter  as  sophomores,  middlers,  or  juniors.  Programs  for  upperclass  trans- 
fers are  generally  planned  with  advisers  in  the  offices  of  the  department  and  dean. 

Special  students.  Students  not  regularly  enrolled  in  a  full-time  day  coUege  may,  in  certain 
instances,  eru'oU  on  a  quarter-by-quarter  basis  in  some  courses  given  in  those  coUeges.  Approval  and 
further  information  must  be  obtained  from  the  dean  of  the  coUege  offering  the  specific  course. 

Overload  policies.  Inasmuch  as  withdrawal  from  a  course  can  be  accomplished  up  to  the  eighth 
week,  no  rebate  or  credit  is  granted  when  a  student  voluntarily  drops  a  course.  An  exception  can 
be  made  if  the  withdrawal  takes  place  during  the  first  week,  but  a  student  should  raise  the  issue  at 
that  time. 

Students  who  eruroU  in  overload  courses  wiU  be  bUIed  at  the  overload  rate,  1/16  of  the  tuition  for 
that  quarter,  per  quarter  hour. 

Any  upperclass  student  taking  a  fuU  course  load  may  elect  to  take  an  additional  enrichment 
course  without  charge.  No  credit  is  given  for  this  course.  The  procedure  for  t^ddng  this  course  is  as 
foUows:  Confer  with  your  dean  or  his  or  her  designee  to  establish  eUgibUify  under  the  conditions 
that  this  course  wUl  be  a  four-quarter-hour  basic  coUege  course;  be  the  only  such  tuition-free  course 
permitted  during  the  upperclass  academic  year;  be  in  addition  to  the  normal  course  load  for  the 
quarter;  be  on  a  space-available  basis  on  registration  day,  with  priorify  given  to  tuition-paying 
students;  not  contribute  to  fulfiUing  degree  requirements  or  to  the  calculation  of  the  quaUty-point 
average  or  total  earned  hours. 
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Should  you  later  petition  to  have  credits  earned  in  this  course  apply  to  your  degree,  you  must: 
(a)  obtain  the  approval  of  your  dean  or  his  or  her  designee;  (b)  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  current  at  the 
time  of  petition;  and  (c)  complete  the  process  by  May  1  of  your  senior  year.  After  you  and  the  dean 
or  his  or  her  designee  have  flUed  out  and  signed  the  necesscuy  form,  take  the  appropriate  copy  to 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar  no  later  than  the  second  week  of  the  quarter. 

Any  student  who  registers  for  more  quEuter  hours  in  a  quarter  than  an  existing  curriculum  allows 
is  liable  for  the  extra  charges. 

Division  conflicts.  Students  who  are  in  the  wrong  division  for  a  given  quarter  will  be  purged  from 
aU  preregistered  courses  for  that  quarter  unless  their  division  assignment  is  correct  one  month  prior 
to  the  start  of  that  quarter.  Students  must  contact  their  college  dean's  office  and/or  Cooperative 
Education  to  correct  their  status. 

Dropping  courses.  To  drop  a  course,  students  must  first  obtain  a  course  drop  form  at  the  regis- 
trar's or  college  dean's  office.  Not  attending  a  class  does  not  constitute  withdrawal.  Students  must 
fill  out  the  course  drop  form  and  have  it  signed  by  their  instructor  and  by  a  representative  of  either 
their  college  dean  or  the  department  that  offers  the  course.  After  obtaining  all  required  signatures, 
students  must  return  the  original  copy  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  keep  a  copy  for  themselves. 
Course  withdrawals  are  permitted  through  the  third  week  of  the  quarter  without  any  grade  recorded 
on  the  permanent  record.  Course  withdrawals  at  any  time  during  the  fourth  through  the  eighth  week 
of  the  quarter  are  indicated  by  a  W  on  the  record.  After  the  eighth  week,  no  withdrawals  are  accepted 
for  any  reason.  At  this  point,  a  letter  grade  is  posted  on  the  record.  A  faculty  member  may  choose 
not  to  sign  a  course  withdrawal  form  if  the  student  was  involved  in  any  kind  of  academic  dishonesty 
in  the  class. 

Change  of  name.  Report  all  name  changes  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  immediately.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  when  students  many  and  wish  to  use  a  new  name  on  University  records. 

Change  of  address.  Notify  the  Registrar,  Bursar,  or  Financial  Aid  promptly  of  any  address  change. 
Both  the  permanent  home  address  and  the  local  address  are  needed. 

Transcripts.  To  obtain  an  official  transcript,  students  (and  alumni/ae)  must  send  a  check  in  the 
amount  stipulated  by  the  Office  of  the  Bursar,  mailing  instructions,  and  a  disclosure  waiver,  if  nec- 
essary, to  the  transcript  office  at  117  Hayden  Hall.  To  request  a  transcript  in  person,  first  obtain  an 
official  receipt  from  the  Office  of  the  Cashier  at  248  Richards  Hall;  then  present  the  receipt  and  a 
VEilid  photo  ID  at  1 17  Hayden  Hall.  Telephone  and  fax  requests  are  not  accepted,  and  no  transcripts 
can  be  faxed  from  the  University.  Currently  erurolled  students  can  obtain  unofficial  transcripts  in 
person  from  the  student  information  kiosks  located  around  campus.  Students  not  currently  enrolled 
can  obtain  an  unofficial  transcript  in  person  only  by  presenting  a  valid  photo  ID  at  1 17  Hayden  Hall. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University.  Students  seeking  to  withdraw  from  the  University  for  any  rea- 
son should  begin  the  process  at  the  appropriate  office  for  their  academic  level.  Students  should  con- 
tact the  office  of  the  dean  of  their  college.  Students  wishing  to  transfer  should  consult  the  dean's 
office  for  their  school  or  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

Students  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  University  for  financial,  disciplinary,  academic,  or  health 
reasons.  In  the  last  case,  a  committee  will  review  the  recommendations  of  the  director  of  health  ser- 
vices to  determine  whether  the  student  should  withdraw.  The  student  has  £in  opportunity  to  present 
his  or  her  case  to  the  committee.  Withdrawals  are  made  only  when  it  is  determined  that  the  student 
is  a  danger  to  himself  or  herself  or  to  other  members  of  the  University  community,  or  when  the  stu- 
dent has  demor\strated  behavior  detrimental  to  the  educational  mission  of  the  University. 

Procedures  for  student  leave  of  absence  for  medical  reasons.  After  the  eighth  week  of  the 
quarter  students  may  withdraw  from  coursework  (leave  of  absence)  only  for  medical  reasons.  A 
student  taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  academic  work  for  medical  reasons  must  contact  the  dean's 
office  of  his  or  her  college.  Medical  reasons  are  considered  to  include  both  physical  and  emotional 
well-being.  A  representative  of  the  dean's  office  will  discuss  the  situation  with  the  student  and  refer 
the  student  to  the  Lane  Health  Center  with  a  petition  form.  The  petition  for  a  medical  leave  of 
absence  must  be  made  prior  to  the  end  of  the  quarter.  The  student's  physician  must  provide  appro- 
priate medical  information  to  the  Lane  Health  Center  physician.  A  student  who  is  on  co-op  when  he 
or  she  needs  a  medical  leave  of  absence  must  contact  the  co-op  coordinator. 

A  medical  leave  of  absence  may  be  effective  for  up  to  six  months.  During  this  period  the  student 
maintains  Eill  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  Northeastern  University  student.  If  the  student  is 
covered  imder  the  Northeastern-sponsored  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  insurance,  it  remains  in  effect. 
After  six  months  the  student  must  obtain  re-entry  or  be  withdrawn  from  the  University. 
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When  the  student  is  ready  to  return  to  the  University,  he  or  she  must  again  contact  the  appropriate 
college  representative,  who  in  turn  refers  the  student  to  the  Lane  Health  Center.  The  center  must  be 
provided  with  medical  documentation  validating  the  treatment  and  the  student's  fitness  to  return  to 
school.  Strict  confidentiaUty  is  maintained  in  all  aspects  of  medical  leaves  of  absence.  Exceptions  to 
these  procedures  are  handled  by  the  appropriate  academic  standing  committee. 
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Northeastern  University  is  eager  to  assist  you  in  developing  a  plan  for  financing  a  Northeastern 
education.  Through  a  variety  of  options — flnancial  aid,  supplemental  loans,  Northeastem's  Monthly 
Payment  Plan,  and  your  own  resources — a  plan  can  be  designed  that  will  make  your  education 
costs  affordable. 

Financial  Aid 

For  many  families,  flnancial  aid  is  a  m^or  element  in  making  Northeastern  University  affordable. 
The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Services  provides  a  full  range  of  options  that  help  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  finance  their  educations.  To  take  advantage  of  Northeastem's  financial  aid 
programs,  freshmen  must  submit  the  FAFSA  and  PROFILE  forms  and  upperclass  students  must  sub- 
mit the  FAFSA  and  NU  Upperclass  Application.  For  more  information,  please  contact  our  Office  of 
Student  Financial  Services  at  617-373-3190. 

Student/Parent  Loans 

In  addition  to  the  federal  loans  that  may  be  on  your  Offer  of  Financial  Assistance,  there  are  addi- 
tional loans  that  can  assist  you  in  financing  your  Northeastern  education.  Federal  PLUS  loans  for 
parents/guardians  are  available  at  competitive  interest  rates;  you  may  borrow  up  to  the  cost  of  your 
education  less  any  fmancial  aid  or  loans  you  are  receiving.  The  MASSPlan,  a  family  loan  program,  is 
available  to  all  Northeastern  families  (regardless  of  state  of  residence)  once  eligibility  requirements 
are  met.  For  infonnation  about  these  and  additional  borrowing  options,  please  contact  our  Loan 
Office  at  617-373-3386. 

Northeastem's  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

If  you  are  interested  in  using  a  budget  system  to  pay  for  part  or  all  of  your  costs,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in  Northeastem's  Monthly  Payment  Plan.  This  plan  allows  you  to  pay  in  twelve,  eleven,  ten,  or 
nine  monthly  installments,  depending  on  when  you  enroll  in  the  payment  plan.  Contact  Academic 
Management  Services  at  1-800-635-0120  or  the  Bursar's  Office  at  617-373-2270  for  further  information. 


Payment  Methods 
and  Due  Dates 


The  following  are  accepted  methods  of  payment. 

■  Check  or  Money  Order  made  payable  to  Northeastern  University. 

■  Mastercard,  Visa,  American  Express,  or  Discover.  Payments  may  be  made  by  calling  our  24-hour 
automated  charge  line,  617-373-2319  or,  outside  the  (617)  area  code,  1-800-937-4067. 

■  Enrollment  in  Northeastem's  Monthly  Payment  Plan. 

Full  payment  of  tuition,  residence  haU  fees,  and  other  related  charges  are  due  prior  to  the  start  of 
each  academic  quarter.  The  payment  due  dates  are  as  follows. 


August  1 
August  19 

November  25 

February  26 

May  19 


Fall  Quarter 

Freshmen 
Upperclass 

Winter  Quarter 

Freshmen  and  Upperclass 

Spring  Quarter 

Freshmen  and  Upperclass 

Summer  Quarter 

Freshmen  and  Upperclass 

Students  are  responsible  for  the  prompt  payment  of  all  bills.  If  you  have  not  received  a  bill  by  the 
first  week  of  the  quarter,  please  contact  the  Bursar's  Office  and  a  bill  will  be  generated  for  you. 

Any  discrepancies  on  your  bill  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Bursar's  Office  in  writing 
within  thirty  days.  If  there  is  a  billing  problem,  pay  the  undisputed  portion  of  the  bill  to  avoid  any 
additional  late  fees. 

Overloads/Reduced  loads.  Undergraduate  tuition  is  charged  at  a  flat  rate.  F\ill  tuition  is  based  on 
12  quarter-hoiu"s  of  credit;  a  reduced  load  is  processed  when  students  go  below  this  number.  An 
overload  is  charged  for  amoimts  exceeding  a  student's  nomial  program  load.  This  number  is  not  the 
same  every  quarter  and  varies  by  college/program/year.  Students  registered  full-time  may  register 
for  an  additional  one  quarter-hour  course  without  an  added  charge. 


Tuition,  Room,  Board, 
and  Fees  Per  Quarter 
1998-1999  Academic  Year 
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Delinquent  balances.  In  cases  of  student  default  on  tuition  payments,  the  student  is  liable  for  the 
outstanding  tuition  as  well  as  for  all  reasonable  collection  costs  and  any  legal  fees  incurred  by  the 
University  during  the  collection  process.  Accounts  may  be  subject  to  monthly  interest  charges. 
Transcripts  and  other  academic  records  will  not  be  released  until  all  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  University  have  been  met. 

At  Northeastern  University,  the  academic  year  consists  of  four  quarters.  Full-time  freshmen  spend 
three  quarters  in  classes  and  a  summer  term  on  co-op  or  on  vacation.  Full-time  upperclass  students 
participating  in  the  co-op  program  typically  spend  two  quarters  in  classes  Jind  two  quarters  on  co-op. 
As  a  transfer  student,  the  number  of  quarters  you  wiU  spend  in  school  depends  upon  the  curriculum 
of  your  college.  A  transfer  student  may  be  in  school  for  three  quarters  and  on  co-op  for  one.  You  are 
advised  to  verify  your  curriculum  with  your  dean's  office  so  that  you  can  plan  accordingly. 

Freshmen  enrolled  with  partial  credit  will  be  charged  the  upperclass  rate  the  quarter  they  reach 
sophomore  status. 

The  total  costs  for  students  living  in  our  residence  halls  and  enrolled  in  the  19-meal  plan 
are  as  follows: 


Tuition  and  fees  per  quarter 

Freshman 

Upperclass 

Tuition 

$6,000.00 

$7,415.00 

Student  center  fee 

50.00 

50.00 

Student  activities  fee 

14.00 

14.00 

Health  service  fee 

616.00* 

616.00* 

Room,  board,  and  fees  per  quarter 

Residence  activity  fee 

$15.00 

$15.00 

Housing 

1,495.00' 

1,495.00* 

Nineteen-meal  plan 

1,330.00 

1,330.00 

Total  cost  per  quarter 

9,520.00 

10,935.00 

Total  annual  cost 

$27,328.00 

$21,254.00 

Assumption:  (Freshmen:  three  quarters  in 

school;  upperclass:  two  quarters 

in  school) 

♦Annual  Fee:  Students  may  waive  health  service  fee.  See  University  health  insurance. 
Rates  vary  depending  on  occupancy  and  assignment.  See  Room  and  Board. 

The  total  costs  for  commuting  students  are  as  follows: 

Tuition  and  fees  per  quarter Freshman 


Upperclass 


Tuition 

Student  center  fee 
Student  activities  fee 
Health  service  fee 
Total  cost  per  quarter 


$6,000.00 

50.00 

14.00 

616.00* 

6,680.00 


$7,415.00 

50.00 

14.00 

616.00* 

8,095.00 


Total  annual  cost  $18,808.00  $15,574.00 — 

Assumption:  (Freshmen:  three  quarters  in  school;  upperclass:  two  quarters  in  school) _^ 

♦Annual  Fee:  Students  may  vi^aive  health  service  fee.  See  University  health  insurance. 

In  addition  to  the  expenses  itemized  above,  famUies  should  plan  on  the  normal  costs  of  Uving  that 
students  incur  for  transportation,  books,  and  personal  expenses.  These  vary  widely  depending  upon 
such  things  as  lifestyle  and  distance  from  home,  but  for  the  purpose  of  approximating  a  student 
budget,  the  University  estimates  these  items  at  $2,550/year  for  residents  and  $4,440/year  for 
commuting  students. 

Tuition  rates,  room  and  board  charges,  and  fees  are  subject  to  revision  by  the  board  of  trustees 
at  any  time. 

The  following  fees  are  required  of  all  students. 

Application  fee.  This  nonrefundable  $40  fee  must  accompany  an  apphcation  for  admission. 

Tuition  deposit.  A  nonrefundable  tuition  deposit  of  $200,  which  is  applicable  towards  the  first 
quarter's  tuition,  is  due  by  May  1  from  aU  students  entering  in  September.  Students  entering  at  other 
times  of  the  year  should  note  the  required  deposit  date  on  their  letter  of  acceptance. 

Summer  orientation  fees.  Summer  orientation  registration  materials  wiU  be  mailed  to  incoming 
students  who  have  paid  their  tuition  deposit.  The  summer  orientation  is  a  mandatory  program  for  all 
new  and  transfer  students  enrolled  in  classes  for  the  fall  quarter.  A  nonrefundable  fee  must  accom- 
pemy  the  student  registration  for  summer  orientation.  This  fee  covers  all  program  materials,  meals, 
and  housing.  The  fee  is  $150  for  new  students  and  $95  for  transfers.  Session  changes  once  assigned 
will  increase  the  fee  by  $10  to  cover  related  administrative  costs.  Students  should  contact  the  Office 
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of  New  Student  Orientation  and  Commuter  Services  if  they  wish  to  make  payment  arrangements  for 
their  sununer  orientation  fee.  Each  parent  or  family  member  who  will  attend  the  parents/family  sum- 
mer orientation  program  must  also  include  the  nonrefundable  fee  of  $115  with  his  or  her  registration. 

Student  services  fee.  Students  pay  a  $50  quarterly  student  center  fee  to  support  the  Curry  Student 
Center  and  a  $14  quarterly  student  activities  fee  to  support  student  clubs. 

Husky  Card  (photo-identification  card).  This  card  is  issued  to  new  full-time  students  at  orien- 
tation and  registration.  Students  must  have  a  properly  validated  card  to  use  most  University  faciU- 
ties.  A  replacement  card  costs  $5. 

University  health  insurance.  The  University  provides  hospital  insurance  for  all  students  who 
have  matriculated,  are  carrying  a  course  load  of  nine  credits  or  more,  or  who  are  in  a  full-time 
program.  This  program  is  mandated  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Students  who  are  covered  under  a  comparable  hospital  insurance  plan  may  waive  the  University- 
offered  insurance  program  by  filing  a  waiver  available  at  the  Bursar's  Office.  Deaidlines  for  waiving 
are  applicable.  A  Wciiver  form  must  be  completed  annually  at  the  start  of  each  academic  year. 

Sports  pass  fee.  This  $45  fee  ($25  if  student  begins  classes  in  winter  quarter)  allows  students  to 
attend  all  regular  home  games  without  additional  charges. 

Other  fees  may  include  the  following: 

Housing  pre-payment.  New  students  seeking  on-campus  housing  must  submit  a  noru-efundable 
$400  pre-payment  along  with  a  completed  housing  application  form  to  complete  the  housing  appUca- 
tion  process.  The  upperclass  housing  pre-payment  is  $200  for  one  quarter  or  $150  per  quarter  for 
two  or  more  quarters. 

Residence  hall  activities  fee.  All  students  Uving  in  the  residence  hall  system  pay  a  quarterly  $15 
fee  for  activities  sponsored  by  the  Residence  Student  Association. 

Late  fees.  AH  accounts  not  paid  in  fuU  by  the  indicated  due  dates  will  be  subject  to  a  late  fee  of 

$200. 

International  student  fee.  A  one-time  fee  of  $200  is  charged  to  new  undergraduate  international 
students,  payable  after  their  acceptance  at  Northeastern  University.  The  fee  supports  services  avail- 
able at  the  International  Student  Office. 

Laboratory  fees.  Students  taking  laboratory  courses  will  be  charged  for  laboratory  cards.  The  lab- 
oratory card  fee  wUl  be  appUed  to  the  tuition  bUl.  Rates  for  the  laboratory  cards  are  as  follows: 


Arts  and  Crafts  Laboratory  $25 

Arts  Studio  Laboratory  $35 

Biology  Laboratory  $50 

Chemistry  Laboratory  $65 

Computer  Graphics  Laboratory  $50 

EMT/Paramedic  Laboratory  $25 


Film  Courses  Laboratory  $30 

Media  Studio  Laboratory  $35 
Medical  Laboratory/Science 

Laboratory  $35 

Photography  Laboratory  $50 

Radiology  Laboratory  $25 


Liability  insurance.  LiabiUty  insurance  must  be  carried  by  students  as  required  by  the  academic 
program.  This  fee  of  $18  is  charged  once  per  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  quarter,  all  entering  freshmen  living  in  University  residence  halls  will  be 
billed  for  the  nineteen  meals  per  week  option  ($1,330).  Once  on  campus,  freshmen  may  select  either 
a  ten  or  fifteen  mejil  plan  option. 
Returning  upperclass  students  must  apply  for  housing  each  quarter. 


Standard  Residences  (per  quarter) 
Residence  Halls  Single Double 


Triple 


Kerr 

$1,705 

$1,495 

Ught 

$1,705 

$1,495 

$1,370 

Melvin 

$1,705 

$1,495 

$1,370 

Smith 

$1,705 

$1,495 

$1,370 

Speare 

$1,705 

$1,495 

Stetson 

$1,705 

$1,495 

$1,070 

White  Hall 

$1,705 

$1,495 

$1,370 

Suites 

Single 

Double 

Triple 

Kennedy  Hall 

$1,705 

$1,495 

$1,070 

153  Hemenway 

$1,705 

$1,495 

$1,370 
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Apartments 


5  Bed/dbl 


6  Bed/dbl 


8  Bed/dbl 


Loftman  Hall 


$1,675 


$1,635 


$1,550 


Apartments 


Single 


Double 


Triple 


Quad 


Burstein  Hall 
Rubenstein  HaU 
319  Huntington 
337  Huntington 
St.  Stephens  St. 

Apartments 
Willis  Hall 


$2,090 


$2,220 


$1,630 
$1,630 
$1,340 
$1,340 

$1,380 
$1,115 
$1,175 
$1,175 

$1,370 
$1,370 
$1,095 
$1,095 

$1,340 
$2,075 

$1,175 

$1,395 
$1,780 

The  rates  listed  above  are  for  standard  room  accommodations  only.  Rates  can  vary  based  upon 
adjusted  capacities  and  room  size  or  occupancy. 

Freshman  residence  termination  fee.  Students  who  sign  the  license  agreement  are  required  to 
live  on  campus  for  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Students  who  fail  to  honor  their  agreement  will  be 
subject  to  a  termination  fee  of  50  percent  of  subsequent  quEirters  room  charge. 

Other  residence  rate  adjustments.  Students  who  terminate  their  Ucense  agreements  before  the 
third  quarter,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  will  be  assessed  charges  as  outlined  in  the 
Residence  Hall  and  Dining  License  Agreement. 

Residence  rate  at^ustments  may  be  made  provided  specific  conditions  are  met  and  a  housing  with- 
drawal form  has  been  filed  with  Residence  Life  Office.  Details  regarding  these  conditions  may  be 
found  in  the  Residence  HaU  and  Dining  License  Agreement. 

Freshmen  and  transfer  students  should  refer  to  the  Residence  Hall  and  Dining  License  Agreement 
for  specific  rate  adjustment  information. 

The  standard  adjustment  rates  for  upperclass  and  upperclass  graduate  students  are: 

During  the  first  week  ^   75  percent  credit 

During  the  second  week  50  percent  credit 

During  the  third  week  25  percent  credit 

After  the  third  week  no  credit 

University  Dining  Service 

AU  students  who  Uve  in  traditional  University  residence  halls  and  suites  are  required  to  participate 
in  the  food  plan  run  by  University  Dining  Service. 


Meals  per 

week 

Cost  per  quarter 

19 

$1,330 

15 

$1,205 

10 

$1,085 

5 

$   535    upperclass  only 

Husky  account.  Students  may  deposit  funds  into  a  dining  plan,  which  allows  them  to  "drawdown" 
fi-om  the  account  to  purchase  food  or  other  items  available  at  specific  locations  throughout  the  cam- 
pus. Contact  the  Husky  Card  office  at  617-373-8322  for  additional  information. 
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Merit  Scholarships 


University-Wide  Programs 


The  University  invites  qualified  students  in  each  of  its  colleges  to  participate  in  a  comprehensive 
honors  program  designed  to  foster  high  intellectual  development  and  achievement.  Based  on  crite- 
ria established  by  an  individual  college  for  its  own  majors,  students  are  invited  into  the  program  as 
entering  freshmen  or  as  entering  sophomores  (based  on  Northeastern  freshman-year  grades).  Other 
students  may  be  recommended  or  express  interest  on  their  own  at  later  points  in  their  undergradu- 
ate careers. 

Special  limited-eru-oUment  sections  of  many  first-  and  second-year  courses  are  offered  for  honors 
students.  Honors  seminars  on  interdisciplinary  subjects  are  open  to  honors  students.  Junior/senior 
honors  projects  or  courses  are  required  of  students  in  the  program. 

Honors  and  standard  sections  of  courses  are  usually  equivalent  in  terms  of  satisfying  degree 
requirements  and  are  distinguished  by  course  number.  For  example,  the  honors  section  of  ECN  1115 
is  ECN  1715;  for  PHL  1 100  it  is  PHL  1700.  An  updated  Ust  of  offerings  is  available  in  the  honors  pro- 
gram office  and  also  appears  in  the  registrar's  course  listings. 

There  are  two  other  types  of  honors  courses.  Honors  within  a  standard  course  are  activity  courses 
that  allow  students  to  substitute  special  work  for  some  of  the  standard  assigmnents  within  the 
course.  Honors  outside  a  standard  course  are  a(^unct  courses  that  carry  an  additional  one  quarter- 
hour  credit  so  that  students  receive  two  grades:  one  in  the  standard  course  and  one  in  the  honors 
acijunct.  This  one  quarter-hour  course  may  be  taken  only  with  another  standard  course  and  repre- 
sents the  enriched  work  that  makes  the  entire  five  quarter-hour  honors  course.  Activity  and  adjunct 
courses  only  appear  on  the  listing  in  the  honors  program  office.  Because  they  do  not  carry  separate 
numbers,  activity  and  adjunct  courses  do  not  appear  as  honors-level  in  the  registrar's  course  Ust- 
ings.  Honors  courses  may  be  taken  as  a  free  overload.  Criteria  for  free  overloads  are  available  in  the 
honors  program  office. 

The  honors  program  also  sponsors  extracurricular  cultural  and  recreational  activities.  Students 
may  choose  special  honors  housing  in  115-119  Hemenway  Street  and/or  use  the  honors  lounge, 
study  room,  and  computer  room  in  1  Nightingale  Hall. 

For  more  information  on  honors  courses,  on  how  to  qualify  to  take  courses,  and  on  other  aspects 
of  the  program,  contact  the  honors  program  at  617-373-2333  or  drop  by  1  Nightingale  Hall. 

For  academic  credentials  to  be  considered  for  the  following  scholarships,  a  completed  admissions 
application  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  January  1  preceding  fall  enrollment. 

Ambassador  Award.  The  University  offers  five  half-tuition  scholarships  for  exceptional  academic 
achievement  to  non-U.S.  citizens  for  the  freshman  year  (September  through  June).  The  Ambassador 
Awards  are  given  to  freshmen  enrolled  in  a  full-time  day  academic  program  and  are  not  renewable. 

Boston  Youth  Leadership  Award.  Award:  $6,500  grant  for  campus  room  and  board.  Awjirds  are 
renewable  for  recipients  who  maintain  normal  progress  toward  their  degree  with  a  minimum  grade- 
point  average  of  3.0.  Eligibility:  Applicants  for  fall  freshman  admission  to  Northeastern  University 
who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  community  leadership  and  service  and  who  wiU  graduate  in  the 
top  quarter  of  their  class  at  a  Boston  public,  private,  or  parochial  school.  Awardees  must  reside  on 
campus  and  follow  procedures  to  receive  state  and/or  federal  education  grants  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled. 

Carl  S.  Ell  Scholarship.  Aivard:  Full  tuition,  room,  and  board  (based  on  double  occupancy). 
Awards  are  renewable  for  recipients  who  maintain  normal  progress  toward  their  degree  with  a 
minimum  grade-point  average  of  3.25.  Eligibility:  Applicants  for  fall  freshman  admission  to 
Northeastern  University  who  will  graduate  from  high  school  in  the  top  5  percent  of  their  graduating 
class  with  a  combined  math  and  verbal  score  of  1250  or  higher  on  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test 
(SAT).  Awardees  must  reside  on  campus,  maintain  enrollment  in  the  Honors  Program,  and  follow 
procedures  to  receive  state  and/or  federal  education  grants  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 

Northeastern  University  Merit  Scholarship.  Award:  FuU  tuition  scholarsiiip  plus  $2,000  for 
campus  room  and  board.  Awards  are  renewable  for  recipients  who  maintain  normal  progress 
toward  their  degree  with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.25.  Eligibility:  Awards  guaranteed  to 
National  Merit  Scholarship  program  finalists  and  semi-finalists  who  reside  in  the  six  New  England 
states,  graduate  in  the  top  15  percent  of  their  high  school  class,  and  complete  the  financial  aid  and 
admission  application  process  by  stated  deadlines.  Awardees  must  reside  on  campus  and  follow 
procedures  to  receive  state  and/or  federal  education  grants  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 

Ralph  J.  Bunche  Scholarship.  Award:  Full  tuition,  room,  and  board  (based  on  double  occu- 
pancy). Awards  are  renewable  for  recipients  who  maintain  normal  progress  toward  their  degree 
with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.00.  Eiigibiiity:  AppUcants  for  fall  freshman  admission  to 
Northeastern  University  who  are  African  American  and  who  will  graduate  from  high  school  in  the 
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top  10  percent  of  their  graduating  class  with  a  combined  math  and  verbal  score  of  1150  or  higher  on 
the  SAT.  Awardees  must  reside  on  campus  and  foUow  procedures  to  receive  state  and/or  federal 
education  grants  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 

Reggie  Lewis  Memorial  Scholarship.  Award:  Full  tuition  scholarship  plus  $2,000  campus  room 
and  board  grant.  Awards  are  renewable  for  recipients  who  maintain  normal  progress  toward  their 
degree  with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.00.  Eligibility:  Applicants  for  fall  freshman  admis- 
sion to  Northeastern  University  who  are  members  of  a  federally  designated  ethnic  minority  group 
and  will  graduate  from  high  school  in  the  top  20  percent  of  their  graduating  class  with  a  combined 
math  and  verbal  score  of  1150  or  higher  on  the  SAT.  Awardees  must  reside  on  campus  and  follow 
procedures  to  receive  state  and/or  federal  education  grants  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 

Compensatory  courses  in  English  and  mathematics  are  for  freshman  native  speakers  of  EngUsh 
whose  reading,  writing,  and/or  mathematical  skills  need  strengthening. 

The  University  uses  one  or  more  of  three  criteria  to  determine  which  freshmen  participate  in  the 
compensatory  programs:  pre-college  academic  credentials,  tests  administered  during  orientation 
week,  or  performance  in  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1. 

In  general,  the  program  consists  of  five  courses,  each  offering  four  hours  of  credit.  The  courses 
must  fit  into  the  following  sequences. 


FaQ* 

MTH  1000 

Mathematical  Preliminaries  1 

ENG  1110 

College  Writing  it 

or 

ENG  1013 

Basic  Writing 

Winter* 

MTH  1010 

Mathematical  Preliminaries  2 

ENG  nil 

College  Writing  2 

Please  note  that  successful  completion  of  Mathematical  Preliminaries  1  and  2  is  a  prerequisite  for: 


MTH  1101,  MTH  1106,  MTH  1107,  and  MTH  1108 

MTH  1113  and  MTH  1114 

A  passing  letter  grade  in  College  Writing  1  is  a  prerequisite  for: 
ENG  nil 


Nonbusiness  mathematics 
sequence;  and 
Business  mathematics 
sequence 

CoUege  Writing  2 


*The  same  sequence  is  offered  winter/spring  for  students  who  enter  in  January. 

tStudents  whose  worl<  in  this  course  is  unacceptable  for  success  in  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2,  will  receive  a  grade  of 

U  and  must  repeat  ENG  1110. 

Schedule  for  Continiiation  of      Acceptance  for  credit  is  determined  by  the  faculties  of  the  individual  colleges  and  is  therefore  sub- 
Compensatory  Programming       ject  to  change.  The  chart  below  outlines  poUcies  on  compensatory  courses.  Asterisked  (*)  courses 

are  graded  pass/fail  and  therefore  are  not  included  in  the  student's  quality-point  average.  A  yes  des- 
ignates acceptance  for  credit,  a  no  designates  non-acceptance,  and  an  n/a,  not  applicable. 


CoUege  Writing  1 

Basic  Writing 

Mathematical 

Mathematical 

Basic  Writing 

College  Writing  2 

Preliminaries  1* 

Preliminaries  2* 

(ENG 

1110/1013) 

(ENG  1110/1111) 

(MTH  1000) 

(MTH  1010) 

Arts  and  Sciences 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Business 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Administration 

Computer  Science' 

yes 

yes 

n/a 

n/a 

Criminal  Justice 

yes 

yes 

yes" 

yes" 

Engineering' 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Engineering 

yes 

yes 

n/a 

n/a 

Technology 

Nursing 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

Pharmacy  and 

yes" 

yes 

no 

no 

Health  Sciences 

'This  college  offers  MTH  1120  and  MTH  1121,  a  course  sequence  in  college  calculus  with  algebra  and  trigonometry,  to  stu- 
dents who  test  deficient  in  mathematics.  The  sequence  involves  extra  work  in  algebra  and  trigonometry  and  covers  the 
same  material  as  the  regular  freshman  calculus  sequences. 

-Students  whose  diagnostic  examinations  suggest  a  need  for  basic  mathematics  may  elect  MTH  1000  or  MTH  1010  to  pre- 
pare for  MTH  1 106,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics. 

'This  college  will  accept  ENG  1110  for  credit  only  with  a  letter  grade.  Students  who  complete  EngUsh  coiuses  must  still 
take  a  four-credit  EngUsh  elective. 
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ROTC,  Military  Officers'  The  Department  of  Military  Science  offers  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  program. 

Trainina  Proaram  ^^  8°^  °^  ROTC  is  to  develop  men  and  women  with  leadership  potential  and  prepare  them  for  an 

officer's  commission  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  The  curriculum  teaches  principles 
of  personnel  management  and  seeks  to  develop  leadership  traits  such  as  teamwork,  ready  accep- 
tance of  responsibUity,  the  desire  to  achieve,  self-confidence,  and  discipline. 

The  Army  ROTC  program  is  conducted  at  Northeastern.  The  Air  Force  and  Navy  ROTC  programs 
are  conducted  at  Boston  University.  For  more  information,  write  or  call  the  Department  of  Military 
Science,  430  Parker  Building,  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  MA  02115,  617-373-2372. 

Army  Richard  D.  Bourgault,  Lt.  Col,  U.S.  Army,  MBA,  Professor  and  Chair, 

Department  of  Military  Science 

Assistant  Professors 

Paul  J.  CanceUiere,  Maj.,  BA 
Sterling  D.  Macleod,  Meg.,  BA 
Mark  C.  Boussy,  Capt.,  BS 

Instructor 

Bobby  R.  Captain,  SFC,  AA 

Completion  of  the  program  can  lead  to  an  officer's  commission  in  the  United  States  Army,  Army 
National  Guard,  or  United  States  Army  Reserve. 

The  program  consists  of  the  basic  course  (freshman  and  sophomore  years)  and  the  advanced 
course  (middler,  junior,  and  senior  years).  It  does  not  conflict  with  co-op  schedules. 

Enrollment  in  the  basic  course  is  voluntary  and  is  open  to  all  full-time  students  who  are  United 
States  citizens.  Students  in  the  basic  course  do  not  incur  a  mUitary  obligation. 

The  advanced  course  is  open  to  all  qualified  students  who  meet  these  prerequisites:  completion  of 
the  basic  course  (or  approved  equivalent)  or  prior  honorable  military  service;  physical  aptitude  and 
medical  requirements;  and  age  requirements.  Advanced  course  students  receive  a  $150-per-month 
stipend  wlule  in  school.  They  are  also  paid  for  the  six-week  advanced  camp  they  normally  attend 
between  their  junior  and  senior  years.  Uniforms  are  issued  to  cadets  without  cost  except  for  a 
refundable  uniform  deposit. 

Full-time  students  meeting  specific  requirements  may  apply  for  $16,000  per  year  scholarships  cov- 
ering their  last  four,  three,  or  two  academic  years.  These  are  merit-based  scholarships,  and  a  stu- 
dent's earnings  during  cooperative  work  periods  do  not  reduce  scholarship  payments.  Scholarship 
students  also  receive  allowances  for  textbooks  and  a  $150-per-month  stipend  while  in  school. 

Transfer  students,  whether  or  not  previously  enrolled  in  ROTC,  are  welcome  to  join  the  program. 
They  should  contact  the  Department  of  Military  Science  concerning  their  options  for  program 
enrollment.  Honorably  disch£u:ged  veterans  (ehUsted)  are  a  vital  part  of  our  cadet  corps  and  will 
receive  special  consideration  for  ROTC  enrollment. 

Air  Force  Valerie  A.  Johnston,  Capt,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Aerospace  Studies,  Boston  University 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (AFROTC)  program  offers  students  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a  commission  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The  student  is  commissioned  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant upon  completion  of  both  the  aerospace  studies  (AS)  curriculum  and  the  requirements  for  an 
undergraduate  or  graduate  degree.  AFROTC  classes  and  leadership  laboratories  are  conducted  on 
the  Boston  University  campus.  For  more  information,  write  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies, 
Boston  University,  118  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  MA  02215-1501,  or  call  617-353-4705. 

The  AFHOTC  program  offers  a  four-year  sind  a  two-year  program.  Undergraduates  may  join  the 
four-year  AFROTC  program  by  registering  for  the  appropriate  aerospace  studies  classes.  Students 
from  all  academic  disciplines,  including  five-year  co-op,  may  register.  Preferred  entry  is  the  Sist 
quarter  of  the  first  year,  although  students  may  enter  as  late  as  November  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Academic  coursework  focuses  on  the  functions  and  organizations  of  the  Air  Force,  military  history 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  use  of  airpower,  management  techniques,  and  international  relations  and 
the  impact  policies  have  on  the  defense  estabhshment.  In  addition,  weekly  leadership  laboratories 
introduce  students  to  Air  Force  customs  and  leadership  skills.  The  Air  Force  uniform  and  AFROTC 
books  are  provided  to  the  student  free  of  charge  except  for  a  refundable  uniform  deposit. 

Participation  in  AFROTC  by  nonscholarship  students  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year 
program  carries  no  conamitment  to  serve  in  the  Air  Force.  The  nonflying  commissioned  graduate 
incurs  a  four-year  active  duty  service  commitment.  Navigators  incur  a  six-year  post-training  commit- 
ment, and  pilots  incur  an  eight-year  post-training  commitment. 
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For  entry  into  the  two-year  program  students  must  have  at  least  six  remaining  academic  quarters 
of  undergraduate  or  graduate  study,  meet  Air  Force  physical  standards,  be  of  good  moral  character, 
and  successfully  complete  a  six-week  field  training  encampment  during  the  summer  before  the  start 
of  the  junior  year.  Prospective  two-year  program  members  should  contact  the  University  AFROTC 
detachment  no  later  than  December  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Two  scholarship  programs  are  available.  High  school  seniors  may  apply  for  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Program  before  December  1  of  their  senior  year  through  their  academic  advisers  or  a  local  Air 
Force  recruiter.  The  Scholarship  Actions  Program  is  available  to  college  freshmen  and  sophomore 
students.  Students  who  attend  AFROTC  classes  in  the  fall  quarter  of  their  freshman  year  are  eligible 
for  two-  or  three-year  scholarships;  others  are  eligible  for  two-year  scholarships.  The  scholarships 
include  full  or  partial  tuition,  a  $150  per  month  stipend,  and  a  book  allowance. 


Navy  Nursing  Program  Michael  L.  McHugh,  Capt.,  U.S.  Navy,  MS,  Professor  and  Chair, 

Department  of  Naval  Science,  Boston  University 


The  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (NROTC)  Nurse  program  provides  an  opportunity  for 
a  commission  as  a  naval  officer  in  the  Nurse  Corps.  Nursing  students  at  Northeastern  may  enroU 
in  the  NROTC  Nurse  program  with  the  Department  of  Naval  Science  at  Boston  University. 

Nursing  students  wishing  to  contact  NROTC  should  write  to  or  caU  the  office  of  the  Commanding 
Officer,  NROTC  Unit,  Boston  University,  116  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  MA  02215-1796,  617-353-2535. 

NROTC  has  two  basic  programs:  the  scholarship  program  and  the  college  program.  The  scholar- 
ship program  provides  full  tuition,  uniforms,  books  and  fees,  and  a  $150  per  month  stipend  for  four 
or  two  years  of  instruction  at  Northeastern  University.  These  scholarships  are  granted  as  a  result  of 
annual  nationwide  competition.  The  college  program  provides  students  with  naval  science  texts, 
uniforms,  and  a  $150  per  month  stipend  during  the  last  two  academic  years.  Scholarships  may  be 
awarded  to  selected  applicants  who  have  been  active  in  the  college  program  for  at  least  one  semes- 
ter. Applications  for  the  college  program  are  made  through  the  Department  of  Naval  Science  at 
Boston  University. 

A  two-year  program  is  available  for  sophomores  or  middlers  who  do  not  join  NROTC  by  the  start 
of  their  sophomore  year.  Both  scholarship  and  college  program  options  are  available;  selection  for 
this  program  takes  place  in  the  spring,  and  all  applications  must  be  submitted  by  late  February  of 
the  sophomore  year. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Naval  ROTC  program,  students  must  meet  citizenship,  age,  and  physical  fit- 
ness requirements  and  be  enrolled  in  a  program  leading  to  a  nursing  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  NROTC  program  requires  completion  of  both  the  academic  major,  including  three  quarters  of 
English  composition,  and  the  naval  science  curriculum;  participation  in  leadership  laboratories  (two 
hours  a  week  during  the  school  year);  and  indoctrination  tours  conducted  at  Navy/Marine  Corps 
faculties. 

The  NROTC  Nurse  program  also  requires  some  professional  training,  depending  on  the  program 
and  the  time  of  entry.  This  training  occurs  during  siunmer  "cruises"  of  four  to  six  weeks  each  for 
scholarship  students,  and  one  "cruise"  of  four  to  six  weeks  for  college  program  students. 

Upon  graduation  and  completion  of  NROTC  requirements,  scholarship  students  are  obligated  to 
serve  on  active  duty  for  four  years;  coDege-program  students  serve  for  three  years. 
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About  Sample  Curricula 


Middler-Year  Writing 
Requirement 


Each  major  description  includes  a  sample  of  the  curriculum  a  student  might  follow  to  meet  degree 
requirements.  These  sample  curricula  are  for  general  information.  Course  requirements,  elective 
course  distribution,  and  achievement  levels  vary  from  program  to  program,  and  even  class  to  class. 
Consult  with  your  academic  advising  office,  listed  below,  to  make  certain  you  have  all  the  necessary 
resources  before  planning  your  owt\  curriculum. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dean's  Office  100  Meserve 

Academic  Program  Offices  African-American  Studies  132  Nightingale 

American  Sign  Language- 
English  Interpreting  405  Meserve 
Anthropology  501  Holmes 
Art  and  Architecture  239  Ryder 
Behavioral  Neuroscience  125  Nightingale 
Biochemistry  414  Mugar 
Biology  414  Mugar 
Chemistry  102  Hurtig 
Communication  Studies  101  Lake 
Economics  301  Lake 
Education  54  Lake 
EngUsh  406  Holmes 
Geology/Envirorunental  Geology   14  Hoknes 
History  249  Meserve 
Human  Services  33  Lake 
International  Affairs  303  Meserve 
Journalism  102  Lake 
Linguistics  563  Holmes 
Mathematics  567  Lake 
Modem  Languages  400  Meserve 
Music  351  Ryder 
Philosophy  and  Religion  371  Holmes 
Physics/Applied  Physics  111  Dana 
Political  Science  303  Meserve 
Psychology  125  Nightingale 
Sociology  500  Holmes 
Theatre  337  Ryder 
Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences  134  Mugar 
College  of  Business  Administration  250  Dodge 
College  of  Computer  Science  161  CuUinane 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  400  Churchill 
College  of  Engineering  220  SneU 
School  of  Engineering  Technology  120  Snell 
College  of  Nursing  102  Robinson 
School  of  General  Studies  249  Ryder 

Special  note.  In  assessing  quarter  weights  for  courses,  one  quarter-hour  of  credit  is  equal  to  50  min- 
utes of  instruction  per  week,  plus  two  hours  of  preparation. 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar,  120  Hayden  Hall,  maintains  all  quarter-hour  weights  for  courses.  In  the 
event  of  error  in  any  pubUcation,  the  academic  record  will  reflect  the  correct  quarter-hours  applica- 
ble to  any  degree  requirement. 

Some  course  titles  change,  while  the  course  number  remains  the  same.  Students  must  be  sure  not 
to  register  for  a  course  they  have  already  taken. 

All  middlers  (that  is,  students  who  have  earned  80+  quarter  hours  including  non  co-op  students) 
must  complete  this  graduation  requirement  at  Northeastern.  The  requirement  should  preferably  be 
completed  before  students  accrue  144  quarter  hours.  Successful  completion  of  Freshman  English  is 
a  prerequisite  to  the  MYWR.  Students  fulfill  the  Middler-Year  Writing  Requirement  in  one  of  two 
ways,  depending  on  the  requirements  of  their  college:  1)  complete  a  four  quarter-hour  MYWR  coiuse 
with  a  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  better;  or  2)  pass  a  one  quarter-hour  Writing  Workshop  (pass/fail).  No 
transferred  course  from  another  university  or  University  College  may  satisfy  this  requirement. 

This  University  requirement  is  designed  to  help  students  improve  their  writing  for  major  courses 
and  in  their  workplaces.  The  eight  courses  are  therefore  interdisciplinary  so  that  students  may  write 
in  subjects  related  to  their  m^or.  For  additional  information,  students  may  contact  the  English 
department,  406  Holmes  HaU,  617-373-2512. 
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Diversity  Requirement 


The  Academic  Common 
Experience 


Writing  for  tiie  Professions 

Writing  for  tiie  Professions:  Business  Administration 

Writing  for  tlie  Professions:  Criminail  Justice 

Technical  Writing 

Writing  Workshop  specified  for  major 

Writing  for  the  Health  Professions 

Advanced  Writing 

Technical  Writing  2 


ENG  1350 
ENG  1381 
ENG  1382 
ENG  1125 
ENG  1340 
ENG  1380 
ENG  1352 
ENG  1370 


Colleges  have  specific  guidelines  and  schedules  for  options  that  apply  to  majors.  Students  should 
consult  their  dean's  office  or  adviser  for  guidelines.  The  following  colleges  recommend  these  MYWR 
courses. 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences  (PAH) 

College  of  Business  Administration 

College  of  Computer  Science 

College  of  Criminal  Justice 

CoUege  of  Engineering  (ENG'G) 

School  of  Engmeering  Technology  (ENG'G) 

CoUege  of  Nursing 


ENG  1350 

ENG  1350  or  ENG  1340 

ENG  1381 

ENG  1125 

ENG  1382 

ENG  1125  or  ENG  1340 

ENG  1340 

ENG  1380 


In  1995  the  Student  Goverrunent  Association  proposed  to  the  Faculty  Senate  that  a  diversity  require- 
ment become  part  of  the  curriculum  for  every  student  at  the  University,  and  the  Faculty  Senate 
adopted  this  proposal.  Northeastern  University  requires  all  students  to  complete  before  graduation 
three  or  more  credits  or  to  participate  in  a  program  (including  but  not  limited  to  overseas  co-op, 
study  abroad,  and  involvement  in  student  activities  and  diversity  training)  deemed  as  satisfying  the 
diversity  requirement.  Each  college  has  developed  its  own  program  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 
Please  consult  your  college  for  the  details  of  its  program. 

In  June  1995,  Northeastern  University  adopted  the  Academic  Common  Experience  (ACE),  a  new 
model  for  all  undergraduate  programs.  In  ACE,  the  faculty  identified  a  set  of  shared  general  educa- 
tion goals  for  all  students  in  all  meyors.  The  implementation  of  this  model  calls  for  the  integration  of 
general  education,  study  in  the  major,  and  cooperative  education  throughout  each  student's  curricu- 
lum. The  ACE  shared  goals  are: 

Skills:  Effective  thinking,  effective  communication,  information  literacy,  and  interpersonal  skills. 

Contexts:  The  natural  world,  and  the  social/cultural  world. 

Perspectives:  The  historical,  the  ethical,  the  aesthetic,  and  the  personal. 

Connections:  Across  disciplines,  between  the  theoretical  and  the  appUed,  between  the  academy  and 

the  world  of  work,  and  between  college  study  and  lifelong  learning. 

This  model  of  general  education  is  predicated  on  the  beliefs  that: 

■  the  sldUs  and  perspectives  of  general  education  are  integrally  connected  to  mastery  of  a 
discipline; 

■  curricular  planning  and  teaching  must  focus  on  student  learning; 

■  learning  occurs  best  when  knowledge  or  skUls  acquired  are  reinforced  in  and  appUed  to  new 
circumstances;  and 

■  Vcilid  learning  happens  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  classroom. 

Course  content  and  course  assignments  throughout  the  program  of  study  should  reflect  these 
shared  goals.  As  students  progress  through  their  individual  academic  and  cooperative  education 
programs,  there  is  progressive  and  cumulative  learning  that  reinforces  and  broadens  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  these  goals  both  personally  and  professionally. 
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Undergraduate  Degrees 


College  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

and  Sdences 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Majors 

African-American  Studies 

English 

Music  Literature  and 

Concentrations 

Cultural  Studies 

Creative  Writing 

Performance^ 

Minors 

Historical  Studies 

Literature 

Music 

Social/Behavioral  Studies 

Environmental  Geology 

Music  Indtistry 

Afiican-Ametican  Studies 

Environmental  Geology 

Philosophy 

American  Sign  Language- 

Environmental  Studies 

Philosophy 

English  Interpreting! 

Geology 

Religious  Studies 

Anthropology 

Geology 

Physics 

Anthropology 

History 

Physics 

Applied  Physics! 

History 

Political  Science 

Law  and  Legal  Issues 

Art 

Human  Services 

Public  Administration 

Architecture 

Human  Services 

Political  Science 

Graphic  Design 

Art 

Independent  Studies 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Behavioral  Neuroscience 

International  Affairs 

Sociology 

Sociology 

Neuroscience 

Intemational  Affairs 

Biochemistry! 

Journalism 

Theatre 

Advertising 

Theatre  Generalist 

Biology 

Newspaper/Print 

Production 

Marine  Biology 

Public  Relations 

Performance 

Radio/Television  News 

Theatre 

Biomedical  Physics 

Linguistics 

Integrated  Dual  Majors 

Chemistry 

Linguistics 

Program 

Chemistry 

Multimedia  Studies 

Mathematics 

Animation 

Communication  Studies 

Mathematics 

Graphic  Design 

Speech  and  Rhetoric 

Photography 

Organizational 

Modem  Languages 

Music  and  Technology 

Communication 

FYench 

Radio  and  Television 

German 

Interdisciplinary  Minors 

Communication  Studies 

Italian 

Asian  Studies 

Russian 

Cinema  Studies 

Economics 

Spanish 

Intemational  Affairs 

Economics 

French 

Jewish  Studies 

German 

Latino,  Latin  American, 

Education  (Programs) 

Italian 

and  Caribbean  Studies 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Russian 

Linguistics 

Elementary  Education 

Spanish 

Marine  Studies 

Secondary  Education 

Media  Studies 

Music 

Technical  Communication 

Music  Industry! 

Urban  Studies 

Music  Literature^ 

Women's  Studies 

1  Bachelor  of  Science  only 

2Bachelor  of  Arts  only 
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Bouve  College  of 
Pharmacy  and 
Health  Sciences 


Associate  in  Science 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (6-year  program) 


Majors 

Concentrations 
Minors 


Athletic  Training 

Cardiopulmonary  Sciences 

Cardiovascular  Teclinology 
Exercise  Piiysiology 
Respiratory  Therapy 


Cardiovascular  Healtli  and 
Exercise 

Medical  Laboratory  Science 

Medical  Laboratory  Science 


Rehabilitative  Science 


Additional  Degrees 


Associate  in  Science  in  Dental 
Hygiene 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dental 
Hygiene 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical 
Therapy 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Speech-Language  Pathology  and 
Audiology 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Toxicology 


College  of  Business 
Administration 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
International  Business 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Business  Administration 


Concentrations 


Accounting 

Entrepreneurship  and  New 
Venture  Management 

Finance  and  Insurance 


Human  Resources 
Management 

International  Business 
Administration 

Logistics  and  Transportation 


Management 

Management  Information 

Systems 

Marketing 


Minor 


Business  Administration 


College  of 
Computer  Science 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Arts 
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College  of  Criminal  Justice      Bochelor  of  Science 

Concentrations 


Criminology  and  Corrections 
Legal  Studies 
Policing  and  Security 


College  of  Engineering 


Concentrations 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 
Computer  Engineering 
Power  Systems 


Additional  Degrees 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  IVIechanical 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science/Master  of 
Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science/Master 
of  Science  in  Industrial 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science/IVIaster  of 
Science  in  IIAechanicol  Engineering 


College  of  Nursing 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
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School  of  Engineering 
Technology 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 
Technology 


Majors 


Aerospace  Maintenance 
Engineering  Technology 

Computer  Technology 

Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 


Minors 


Computer  Technology 

Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 
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College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


TBA,  Dean 

Timothy  Donovan,  PhD,  Associate  Dean,  External  Affairs 

Kay  D.  Onan,  PhD,  Associate  Dean,  Faculty  Affairs,  and  Director  of  the  Graduate  School 

Malcolm  D.  Hill,  PhD,  Associate  Dean,  Undei-graduate  Affairs 

Joyce  Interrante,  MA,  Coordinator,  Academic  Student  Services 

Mary  Mello,  MA,  Director,  Academic  Student  Services 

Gail  F.  Leclerc,  MEd,  Academic  Adviser 

Beth  Rascoe,  MA,  Assistant  Coordinator,  International  Study  Programs 

Todd  Rich,  MS,  Coordinator,  Intmrnational  Study  Programs 

GaU  Stubbs,  MEd,  Associate  Director,  Academic  Student  Services 

Jan  Swindlehurst,  MFA,  Coordinator,  Undergraduate  Academic  Services 


Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Transferring  to  Arts  and 
Sciences  Majors 

Graduation  Requirements 


A  broad  study  of  disciplines  in  the  arts  and  sciences  is  the  core  of  higher  education.  Most  students 
in  the  University — no  matter  what  career  training  they  choose — devote  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
studies  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  college  as  a  whole  emphasizes  general  education  through  the  college  core  curriculum.  In 
addition,  a  large  number  of  interdisciplinary  and  extradisciphnary  programs  are  available.  These 
include  national  and  international  programs  for  study  and  experience;  programs  in  field  settings 
at  sea  and  abroad;  and  programs  involving  affiliations  in  such  areas  as  professional  performing  arts 
organizations,  media  organizations,  and  government  offices.  The  college  also  emphasizes 
experiential  education  through  cooperative  education,  service-learning,  and  other  kinds  of 
internships,  student-faculty  research  collaborations,  and  study  abroad. 

In  most  programs,  students  may  choose  a  three-year  intensive,  or  a  four-  or  flve-year  experiential 
education  plan.  The  five-year  plan  offers  opportunities  for  paid  employment,  often  in  an  area  related  to 
the  student's  chosen  academic  area  Students  are  normally  eligible  to  participate  in  co-op  when  they 
become  sophomores. 

Students  may  enter  the  college  vfith  a  specified  mjyor  or  with  an  unspecified  Uberal  arts  m^or 
preference  (LAMP).  Students  in  the  LAMP  program,  however,  must  declare  a  major  by  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year.  Considerable  flexibility  exists,  and  many  students  change  mjuors  during  the  first 
two  years.  The  college  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  most 
programs.  In  general,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  requires  more  college  core  curriculum  courses  as 
well  as  a  foreign  language  or  American  Sign  Language.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  requires 
fewer  core  curriculum  courses  but  more  work  in  the  specific  majors. 

Many  programs  are  flexible  enough  to  allow  students  to  pursue  a  double  meyor,  and  the  college 
offers  a  number  of  specific  integrated  dual  major  programs.  Students  who  pursue  either  a  double 
major  or  an  integrated  dual  m^or  are  allowed  unUmited  double  counting  between  their  m^or  and 
core  curriculum  courses.  Students  whose  double  major  involves  a  BA  and  BS  degree  or  two  BA 
degrees  may  do  the  BS  version  of  the  core  curriculum  but  must  still  complete  the  foreign  language 
requirement. 

The  college  also  offers  the  option  of  an  independent  m^or  for  students  whose  interests  and  go£ils 
are  not  met  by  a  specific  mjyor  program.  Interested  students  should  consult  an  adviser  in  the  dean's 
office  after  their  sophomore  year. 

In  order  to  make  normal  progress,  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  expected  to 
maintain  a  minimum  cumulative  quality-point  average  of  2.0  and  to  earn  16  quarter  hours  of  credit 
each  quarter.  Some  majors  have  additional  requirements  in  order  to  progress  from  year  to  year.  For 
further  details,  refer  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook  available  in  the  Center  for 
ExperientiEil  Education  and  Academic  Advising  in  One  Meserve  Hall. 

The  criteria  and  process  for  transferring  into  each  Arts  and  Sciences  major  may  be  found  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook.  Although  students  may  meet  the  criteria,  however,  accep- 
tance into  certain  majors  is  also  based  on  space  availability. 

Quantitative.  Candidates  for  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (BA)  or  Bachelor  of  Science  (BS)  degree 
must  successfully  complete  a  minimum  of  176  quarter  hours.  In  addition,  a  combination  of  no  more 
than  4  quarter  hours  of  (1  or  2  credit)  physical  education  activity  courses  or  ROTC  credits  may  be 
used  to  meet  this  requirement. 

Qualitative.  Candidates  must  achieve  a  minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.0  (grade  of  C). 
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Transfer  credit.  Transfer  credit  is  granted  initially  for  courses  that  fulHU  major,  college,  or  elec- 
tive requirements  in  an  arts  and  sciences  program.  Courses  must  be  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  and  credit  will  be  granted  only  for  com^ses  in  vi'hich  tlie  student  earned  a  grade  of  at  least 
C  (2.0).  Courses  taken  pass/fail  are  not  eligible  for  transfer  credit.  To  receive  credit  for  courses  in 
progress  at  the  time  of  application,  the  student  must  submit  an  updated  official  transcript  for 
review  once  grades  for  the  courses  have  been  posted.  Students  should  contact  a  major  or  dean's 
office  adviser  prior  to  enrollment  or  during  their  first  quarter  to  have  transfer  credits  evaluated, 
both  for  m^or  and  college  requirements.  Students  who  believe  that  they  should  be  granted  addi- 
tional transfer  credit  should  consult  with  an  academic  adviser  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
dean's  office,  400  Meserve  Hall. 

Core  curriculum.  All  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must  complete  the  college's  core 
curriculum  in  order  to  graduate.  The  college  beUeves  that  there  are  important  areas  of  inquiry  with 
which  all  students  should  have  experience.  The  core  curriculum  is  a  set  of  course  requirements 
intended  to  provide  the  breadth  of  experience  essential  to  a  weU-rounded  individual  and  the  broad 
base  of  knowledge  traditionally  associated  with  a  liberal  arts  education. 

All  students  receive  instruction  in  fundamental  English  and  mathematics.  In  addition,  students 
pursuing  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  study  a  foreign  language.  The  core  curriculum  is  meant  to 
complement  students'  major  programs  by  providing  opportunities  to  explore  a  range  of  disciplines 
in  the  arts  and  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  mathematics  and  sciences,  as  well  as  to  learn  the 
issues,  perspectives,  and  analytical  tools  used  in  these  domains.  The  core  also  fanuliarizes  students 
with  areas  and  approaches  to  learning  not  available  strictly  through  their  own  major. 

Students  explore  Western  cultural  history  as  it  has  shaped  our  society  and  the  traditions  of  non- 
Western  cultures  that  are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  an  interconnected  world.  The  core 
curriculum  introduces  historically  important  work  views,  theories,  and  changes  in  intellectual  his- 
tory, as  well  as  current  issues  and  problems  facing  contemporary  society. 

The  core  curriculum  has  the  additional  function  of  providing  students  with  crucial  skills  useful  in 
all  areas  of  study  and  in  future  life  endeavors.  Every  course  within  the  core  emphasizes  writing  pro- 
ficiency, analytical  thought,  and  methods  of  inquiry.  Writing  is  the  key  to  communication  and  is  nec- 
essary for  clear  thinking  and  the  expression  of  one's  ideas;  methods  of  inquiry  comprise  ways  of 
learning;  and  analytical  thought  comprises  logical  thinking,  which  is  the  construction  of  valid  argu- 
ments. Instruction  in  core  courses  strives  to  emphasize  all  these  skOls,  which  form  the  basis  of  a 
well-educated  and  intellectually  skilled  student  who  can  apply  his  or  her  talents  in  whatever  field  of 
endeavor  s/lie  chooses  to  undertake. 

The  core  curriculum  consists  of  six  categories: 

Category  I  Basic  Skills 

■  Freshman  English  (two  or  three  courses  depending  on  placement  level  upon  entry  to  the 
University) 

■  College  mathematics  (one  to  three  courses  depending  on  placement  level  upon  entry  to  the 
University) 

■  Modem  language  or  American  Sign  Language  through  Inteiroediate  2  level  (required  of  all 
Bachelor  of  Arts  candidates) 

Category  II  Methods  of  Inquiry 
Category  III  The  Western  Cultural  Heritage 
Category  IV  Alternative  Cultures  and  Societies 
Category  V  Theoretical  Perspectives  and  Changes 
Category  VT  Current  Issues  in  Perspective 

For  placement  information  on  freshman  English,  college  mathematics,  or  modem  languages,  stu- 
dents should  consult  the  appropriate  department  or  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  400  Meserve  Hall. 

Descriptions  for  all  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  courses  begin  on  page  132.  Courses  approved  for 
the  college's  core  curriculum  are  noted  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  the  appropriate  course  descrip- 
tions. Students  are  required  to  complete  courses  in  each  category  of  the  core,  depending  on  the 
major  and  degree  pm'sued.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook,  available  in  the  Center  for 
Experiential  Education  and  Academic  Advising  in  One  Meserve  Hall,  provides  a  list  of  courses  that 
may  be  used  to  fuffiU  each  category  requirement  and  more  specific  details  on  the  core  curriculum. 

Experiential  Education  Requirement.  All  Arts  and  Sciences  students  who  vstII  graduate  in  or 
beyond  the  year  2000  are  required  to  fulfill  a  college  experiential  education  requirement.  This  require- 
ment is  made  up  of  two  components:  1)  an  approved  leam-by-doing  experience  (e.g.,  co-op,  intem- 
ships,  fieldwork  or  practica,  study-abroad  programs,  service-learning  projects,  and  others)  and  2)  an 
academic  course  that  is  designed  to  allow  the  student  to  reflect  upon  the  experiential  component. 
Students  are  considered  to  have  fulfilled  the  college's  experiential  education  requirement  only  when 
both  components  have  been  satisfactorily  completed.  Although  the  experiential  requirement  does  not 
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necessarily  have  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  student's  major,  each  department  does  have  specific  ways  for 
its  students  to  fulfill  the  requirement. 

The  experiential  education  requirement  should  generally  be  completed  during  the  middler,  junior, 
or  senior  yeai".  Academic  courses  that  fulfiU  the  course  component  of  the  experiential  education 
requirement  are  listed  and  described  in  the  Guide  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Experiential 
Education  Requirement  booklet,  which  is  available  in  the  Center  for  Experiential  Education  and 
Academic  Advising  in  One  Meserve  Hall.  This  guide  gives  more  specific  iitformation  about  the 
requirement  and  informs  students  about  how  to  plan  for  it.  Academic  departments  and  program 
offices  also  have  information  specific  to  the  requirement  for  the  majors  that  they  offer,  and  every 
m^or  has  an  experiential  education  adviser  available  to  students  who  have  questions  about  the 
requirement  or  who  need  advice  on  how  to  fulfill  it.  These  advisers  are  also  listed  in  the  guide. 

Foreign  language.  AU  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  candidates  must  show  proficiency  in  a  modem  for- 
eign language  or  American  Sign  Language  by  earning  a  passing  grade  in  Intermediate  2  level  of  a  col- 
lege course  or  by  meeting  a  comparable  criterion  approved  by  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages. 

Conditional  exemption  from  this  requirement  may  be  granted  to  students  who  earned  an  average 
of  C  or  better  in  a  fuU,  four-year  language  sequence  in  secondary  school.  A  conditional  exemption 
must  be  confirmed  by  taking  a  proficiency  examination  during  the  first  quarter  at  the  University. 
A  sufficiently  high  score  wUl  verify  the  exemption;  otherwise,  the  student  will  be  advised  of  the 
appropriate  language  course  to  take  in  the  following  quarter. 

Absolute  exemption  is  granted  to  students  for  whom  English  is  a  foreign  language  or  who  receive 
a  score  of  550  or  better  in  the  Language  Achievement  Examinations. 

The  normal  sequence  for  students  with  no  prior  preparation  is  two  quarters  of  elementary-level 
language  and  two  quarters  of  intermediate-level  language.  The  Department  of  Modem  Languages 
will  determine  an  appropriate  entry  point  at  which  students  who  have  partial  language  preparation 
may  begin  completing  the  requirement.  Students  who  plan  to  use  German,  Russian  or  ItaUan  to  ful- 
fill the  foreign  language  requirement  should  begin  study  as  early  as  possible;  the  college  is  not  able 
to  offer  these  courses  on  a  regular  basis. 

Middler-year  writing  requirement.  The  middler-year  writing  requirement  (MYWR)  may  not  be 
fulfilled  imtil  the  student  has  successfully  completed  at  least  80  quarter  hours  (including  transfer 
credit)  and  should  preferably  be  completed  before  144  quarter  hours.  The  requirement  must  be  ful- 
filled in  the  full-time  day  programs  at  Northeastem.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  strongly  rec- 
ommends intermediate  vmting  (ENG  1350)  to  complete  the  MYWR.  Students  may,  however,  also 
satisfy  the  requirement  by  completing  a  four-credit  writing  course  from  the  approved  MYWR  Ust 
(found  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook)  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  or,  with  special 
permission,  a  one-credit  writing  workshop  (ENG  1340).  Students  not  participating  in  the  coopera- 
tive education  program  should  complete  the  MYWR  in  their  junior  year. 
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Minor  in  Asian  Studies 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Cinema  Studies 


Students  may  choose  a  concentration  in  Middle  Eastern  studies  or  East  Asian  studies  (China,  Japan, 
Korea).  Courses  cover  a  range  of  academic  disciplines  including  antlu'opology,  history,  music,  phi- 
losophy and  reUgion,  sociology,  language,  and  political  science.  In  each  concentration,  three  core 
courses  and  four  electives  Eire  required. 

Concentration  in  Middle  Eastern  studies.  HST  1612,  The  Modem  Middle  East;  PHL  1280,  Islam; 
and  POL  1345,  Govemment  and  PoUtics  in  the  Middle  East.  Choose  four  electives:  ECN  1332, 
Economic  History  of  Less  Developed  Countries;  HST  1613,  Contemporary  Middle  East;  HST  1614, 
The  Middle  East  Today  in  Fact,  Fiction,  and  FUm;  HST  1652,  Islam  Resurgent;  MUS  1182,  Music  of 
the  Middle  East;  and  POL  1384,  Arab-Israeli  ConfUct. 

Concentration  in  East  Asian  studies.  HST  1637,  Modem  Japan;  PHL  1275,  Eastern  Religions;  and 
POL  1371,  Govemment  and  Politics  of  China.  Choose  four  electives:  HST  1150,  Introduction  to  Third 
Worid  History;  HST  1633,  Modem  China;  HST  1634,  Contemporary  China;  POL  1332,  Govemment  and 
Politics  of  Japan;  HST  1641,  Recent  Leaders  of  Asia;  PHL  1130,  Ethics:  East  and  West;  PHL  1255, 
Indian  Philosophy;  PHL  1250,  Chinese  Philosophy;  PHL  1293,  Mysticism:  East  and  West;  POL  1372, 
China's  Foreign  Relations;  and  SOC  1104,  Contemporary  Japanese  Culture  and  Society. 

For  both  concentrations,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  gain  proficiency  in  an  Asian  lan- 
guage. Chinese  courses  are  currently  taught  in  the  program. 

The  nunor  in  cinema  studies  helps  students  acquire  sldll  in  analyzing  one  of  the  major  art  forms  and 
cultured  influences  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  also  provides  critical  tools  that  can  be  used  to  study 
the  relationships  between  film  and  society,  history,  aesthetics,  performance,  philosophy,  and  psy- 
choanalysis. Students  take  eight  courses:  two  required  courses,  a  video  production  requirement,  and 
five  electives.  The  interdisciplinary  curriculum  draws  from  courses  in  seversd  departments. 
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Required  courses.  INT  1320,  Exploring  the  Humanities  through  FUm,  or  LNF  1550,  Introductory 
Film  Analysis;  LNF  1551,  Film  Theory;  and  one  of  the  foUowing:  ART  1180,  Video  Basics;  or  CMN 
1450,  Television  Studio  Production.  Choose  five  electives:  AFR  1 133,  History  of  Blacks  in  the 
Media  and  the  Press;  ART  1233,  Contemporary  Directior\s  in  Cinema;  ART  1235,  History  of  Film; 
ART  1236,  The  American  Film;  ART  1238,  Documentary  Film;  ART  1281,  Video  Project;  CMN  1451, 
Foundations  of  Broadcast  Technology;  CMN  1454,  Programming  for  Radio  and  Television;  CMN 
1455,  Television  Field  Production;  CMN  1554,  Special  Topics  in  Media  (when  appropriate);  CMN 
1620,  Television  Criticism;  ENG  1288,  FUm  and  Text;  ENG  1289,  Shakespeare  on  Film;  ENG  1290, 
Topics  in  Film  (may  not  be  counted  more  than  twice);  ENG  1291,  Popular  Culture;  ENG  1294, 
Modem  Film;  ENG  1295,  American  FQm  and  Society;  ENG  1297,  Approaches  to  Fihn;  HST  1494, 
History  and  FUm;  HST  1575,  History  of  Media  in  America;  HST  1591,  American  Images  of  China;  INT 
1320,  Exploring  the  Humanities  through  FUm;  INT  1321,  Modernism;  LNC  1553,  Chinese  FUm: 
Gender,  Ethnicity,  and  Urbanity;  LNF  1521,  French  FUm  and  Culture;  LNF  1560,  FUm  and 
Psychoanalysis;  LNG  1554,  Modem  German  FUm  and  Literature;  LNR  1550,  History  of  Soviet 
Cinema;  LNS  1550,  Spaiush  CivU  War  in  Spanish  FUm;  MUS  1139,  FUm  Music;  SOA  1120,  Camera  on 
Culture:  Visual  Anthropology;  THE  1316,  Acting  for  the  Camera;  THE  1849,  Special  Topics. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  director  of  cinema  studies.  Professor  Inez  Hedges  (21  Dockser), 
at  617-373-5163. 

Minor  in  The  minor  in  International  Affairs  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  greater 

International  Affairs  awareness  and  imderstandtng  of  both  regional  and  global  issues.  It  seeks  to  better  prepare  students 

for  the  interdependent  world  in  which  they  wUl  Uve,  work,  compete,  and  cooperate  upon  graduation. 

Students  take  seven  courses,  plus  fulfiU  an  International  Experience.  Foreign  language  proficiency 
is  not  required  but  strongly  recommended,  and  students  are  also  advised  to  undertake  foreign 
language  study  whUe  abroad  during  fulfillment  of  their  International  Experience  as  appropriate. 

Students  must  have  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.75  to  declare  an  International 
Affairs  minor  and  must  maintain  a  minimum  2.75  grade  point  average  untU  the  completion  of  their 
International  Experience. 

lAF  1100,  Introduction  to  International  Affairs;  LAF  1500,  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Affairs; 
five  electives  chosen  from  categories  of  Regional  Analysis  and  Global  Dynamic  and  Development 
and  to  be  distributed  as  described  (see  below).  International  Experience,  fulfilled  by  choosing  one 
ft'om  among  four  options:  (a)  study  abroad,  through  enrollment  in  one  of  the  Northeastern 
University  study-abroad  programs,  or,  with  prior  approval,  through  another  university;  a  minimum  of 
one  term  is  required,  with  two  terms  encouraged;  a  maximum  of  two  courses  taken  as  part  of  study 
abroad  may  be  coimted  in  fulfiUing  the  number  of  electives,  and  these  courses  must  fall  within  the 
proper  elective  categories;  (b)  internship  abroad,  which  the  student  may  develop  or  which  may  be 
sponsored  by  a  major  department  or  CAS  International  Study  Programs  Office;  the  internship  may 
carry  academic  credit  (with  departmental  approval);  (c)  international  co-op,  arranged  through  the 
Division  of  Cooperative  Education;  or  (d)  directed  study  on  campus  (when  the  foregoing  are  not 
feasible),  to  be  supervised  by  faculty  specialized  in  a  specific  country  or  region  of  the  student's 
interest;  a  minimum  of  8  credits  is  required. 

Elective  categories.  A  total  of  five  elective  courses  is  required  from  the  dual  categories  of 
Regional  Analysis  and  Global  Dynamics  and  Development,  as  listed  below.  Students  must  take  at 
least  two  courses  from  each  category.  AU  electives  must  be  taken  from  outside  the  student's  major. 

Regional  Analysis.  Students  must  select  two  or  three  courses  from  this  category,  and  these 
courses  must  be  chosen  from  at  least  two  different  regional  subcategories. 

Africa:  AFR  1197,  Modem  African  CivUization;  AFR  1156/MUS  1181,  Music  of  Africa;  AFR  1191/HST 
1620,  Early  African  CivUization;  AFR  1193,  Africa  Today;  AFR  1195,  Identity  and  Nationalism  in 
Afiica;  AFR  1197/HST  1621,  Modem  African  CivUization;  AFR  1342/POL  1342,  Crisis  and  Conflict  in 
Black  Africa;  AFR  1403/HST  1623,  History  of  West  Africa;  and  AFR  1405/  HST  1625,  South  Afiican 
History. 

Asia:  HST  1581,  American  Images  of  China;  HST  1610,  Topics  in  Asian  History;  HST  1633, 
Modem  China;  HST  1634,  Contemporary  China;  HST  1637,  Modem  Japan;  MUS  1 183,  Music  of  East 
Asia;  PHL  1250,  Chinese  PhUosophy;  PHL  1255,  Indian  PhUosophy;  PHL  1275,  Eastern  Religions; 
PHL  1293,  Eastern  and  Nontraditional  Philosophy;  POL  1332,  Government  and  PoUtics  of  Japan; 
POL  1371,  Government  and  PoUtics  of  China;  SOC  1104,  Sociology  of  Japan. 

Europe:  ART  1204,  Renaissance  Architecture;  ART  1205,  Renaissance  Art;  ECN  1333,  European 
Economic  Development;  ENG  1652,  Twentieth  Century  EngUsh  Literature;  HST  1301,  Topics  in 
European  History;  HST  1390,  Population  in  Euiopean  History;  HST  1473,  Women  in  Modem  Europe; 
HST  1481,  The  Culture  of  Europe;  INT  1321,  Modernism;  LNF  1521,  French  FUm  and  Society;  LNG 
1554,  Modem  German  FUm  and  Uterature;  LNS  1550,  Spanish  CivU  War  in  Spanish  Film;  POL  1306, 
PoUtics  in  Western  Europe;  POL  1340,  Crisis  and  Change  in  Central/Eastern  Europe;  POL  1343, 
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Politics  and  Violence  in  Northern  Ireland;  POL  1347,  Russian  Politics  After  Communism;  SOC  1105, 
Society  and  Cultme  in  Russia  and  the  Former  Soviet  Union. 

Latin  America:  AFR  1196,  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Caribbean;  HST  1604,  Modem  Latin 
America;  HST  1605,  The  Modem  Caribbean;  INT  1 121,  Introduction  to  Latino,  Latin  American, 
and  Caribbean  Studies;  LNS  1501,  Backgrounds  of  Latin  American  Culture;  LNS  1511,  Introduction 
to  Caribbean  Literature;  MUS  1184,  Music  of  South  America,  Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean;  POL 
1368,  Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  America;  SOA  1430,  Latin  American  Society  and 
Development. 

Middle  East:  HST  1612,  The  Modem  Middle  East;  HST  1613,  The  Contemporary  Middle  East; 
HST  1614,  The  Middle  East  Today  in  Fact,  Fiction,  and  Film;  MUS  1182,  Music  of  the  Middle  East; 
PHL  1285,  Introduction  to  Jewish  Religion  and  Culture;  POL  1345,  Government  and  Politics  in  the 
Middle  East;  POL  1346,  Gender  in  the  Middle  East. 

Global  Dynamics  and  Development.  Students  must  choose  at  least  two  courses  from  this 
category: 

AFR  1294,  Third  Worid  Political  Relations;  ECN  1150,  Economics  of  Worid  Energy  and  Primary 
Resources;  ECN  1190/IAF  1190,  The  Global  Economy;  ECN  1330,  Development  Economics;  ECN 
1335,  Intemational  Economics:  Finance;  ECN  1336,  International  Economics:  Trade;  HST  1644, 
Third  World  Women;  HST  1652,  Islam  Resurgent;  INB  1338,  Introduction  to  Intemational  Business; 
INB  1731,  Cultural  Aspects  of  Intemational  Business;  INB  1735,  Import  and  Export  Management; 
PHL  1130,  Ethics  East  and  West;  PHL  1137,  Philosophical  Problems  of  War  and  Peace;  PHL  1280, 
Islam;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  Intemational  Relations;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign 
Governments;  POL  1309,  Intemational  Political  Economy;  POL  1313,  Intemational  Organization; 
POL  1337,  U.S.  Foreign  Policy;  POL  1338,  Religion  and  Politics;  POL  1355,  Ethnic  Conflict;  POL  1369, 
Political  Violence;  POL  1384,  Arab-Israeli  Conflict;  POL  1386,  Intemational  Law;  POL  1411,  Senunar 
in  Intemational  Relations;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  World;  SOA  1120,  Camera  on  Culture;  SOA 
1310,  Global  Maikets  and  Local  Cultures;  SOA  1430,  Latin  American  Society  and  Development;  SOC 
1171,  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations:  A  World  Perspective. 

The  minor  in  Jewish  studies  provides  students  the  opportunity  to  undertake  the  study  of  Jewish 
religion,  culture,  and  history  at  Northeastern  or  in  combination  with  courses  at  Hebrew  College  in 
BrookUne,  Massachusetts,  and  courses  under  the  study-abroad  program.  Students  take  seven  courses. 
A  minimum  of  four  courses  must  be  taken  at  Northeastem. 

AH  students  must  take  PHL  1285,  Introduction  to  Jewish  Religion  and  Culture,  and  a  senior-level 
directed  study  or  seminar  that  involves  a  major  research  project. 

Additional  courses  at  Northeastern.  HST  1539,  American  Jevdsh  History;  POL  1384,  The 
Arab-Israeli  Conflict;  PHL  1315,  Understanding  the  Bible;  ENG  1558,  Jewish  Themes  in  Literature 
(Literatiu-e  in  Context);  MUS  1185,  Music  of  the  Jewish  People;  SOC  1350,  Jevidsh  Women  in 
U.S.  Culture;  PHL  1325,  Responses  to  the  Holocaust;  and  up  to  two  of  the  following  courses:  ED 
1423,  Ethnic  and  Multicultural  Education;  PHL  1110,  Introduction  to  ReUgion;  POL  1338,  Religion 
and  Politics;  POL  1345,  Govemment  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  East;  SOC  1470,  Sociology  of 
ReUgion;  SOC  1140,  The  Sociology  of  Prejudice. 

Students  may  petition  the  Jewish  studies  coordinator  to  gain  Jewish  studies  credit  for  any  courses 
not  on  this  list  for  which  they  do  substantial  work  in  Jewish  studies. 

Courses  at  Hebrew  College.  Students  take  courses  approved  by  the  coordinator  of  Jewish  stud- 
ies at  Northeastem.  Students  should  contact  the  University  registrar,  Dean  Edmund  Mullen,  for 
more  information  about  enrolling  at  Hebrew  College. 

Study  abroad.  Students  take  courses  at  Hebrew  University,  Tel  Aviv  University,  or  Ben  Gurion 
University  of  the  Negev  under  the  study-abroad  program.  Courses  must  be  approved  by  the  coordi- 
nator of  Jewish  studies  at  Northeastem. 

For  more  information  contact  the  Jewish  studies  coordinator,  Professor  James  Ross,  at 
617-373-4050. 

This  minor  offers  students  an  interdisciplinary  program  drawn  from  six  academic  departments 
(African-American  Studies,  History,  Music,  Political  Science,  Modem  Languages,  and  Sociology/ 
Anthropology).  Latin  American  Studies  combines  historical,  social-scientific,  ecological,  and  cul- 
tural-aesthetic approaches  to  the  study  of  Latin  American  society.  Latino  studies  explores  the  large, 
long-standing,  and  growing  Latin  American  presence  in  commimities  outside  Latin  America,  espe- 
cially in  North  America.  The  nunor  helps  students  prepare  for  more  specialized  work  in  fields  such 
as  business,  social  services,  diplomacy,  hedth,  law,  education,  and  intemational  relations  vvith  Latin 
American  and  Latino  populations  both  in  the  LInited  States  and  abroad. 

The  minor  includes  a  strong  link  to  the  co-op  program,  to  community-based  intemslups,  and  to 
study-abroad  programs.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  pursuing  the  minor  achieve  profi- 
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ciency  in  Spanish.  Students  take  six  required  courses  and  either  complete  an  internship  or  co-op 
experience  In  a  community-based  agency  or  participate  in  a  study-abroad  program.  AH  students 
must  take  INT  1121,  Introduction  to  Latino,  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  Studies;  one  course  in 
history;  one  course  in  language,  literature,  and  music;  one  course  in  social  science;  and  two  compar- 
ative courses  that  include  Latin  American,  Caribbean,  or  U.S.  Latino  populations.  Students  should 
consult  with  the  academic  adviser  for  the  minor  to  make  final  determination  of  courses  included. 

History:  APR  1196,  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Caribbean;  HST  1537,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  In  Boston;  HST  1538,  History  of  Latinos(-as)  in  the  U.S.;  HST  1604,  Modem  Latin  America; 
HST  1605,  The  Modem  Caribbean  History. 

Language,  literature,  music,  and  religion:  ENG  1600,  Topics  in  Literatures;  LNS  1250,  History  of 
the  Spanish  Language;  LNS  1315,  Latin  American  Literature  1;  LNS  1316,  Latin  American  Literature  2; 
LNS  1500,  Backgrounds  in  Hispanic  Culture;  LNS  1501,  Backgrounds  in  Latin  American  Culture;  LNS 
1511,  Introduction  to  Caribbean  Literature;  MUS  1184,  Music  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean;  and 
PHL  1265,  Latin  American  Rehgions. 

Social  science:  POL  1368,  Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  America;  POL  1396,  Latino  Politics  in 
the  U.S.;  SOA  1133,  The  Americas  from  an  Indigenous  Perspective;  and  SOA  1430,  Latin  American 
Society  and  Development. 

Comparative  Studies  (courses  that  include  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean,  or  Latino 
Society  in  a  comparative  context):  APR  1155,  Foundations  of  Black  Culture;  AFR  1248,  Race 
Relations  in  America;  AFR  1294,  Third  World  Political  Relations;  ECN  1170,  Economic  Issues  in 
Minority  Communities;  ECN  1191/  lAF  1330,  Development  Economics;  ECN  1315,  Income 
hiequalities  and  Discrimination;  HST  1121,  Worid  Civilization  to  1648;  HST  1122/Lfy^  1122,  World 
Civilization  Since  1648;  HST  1644,  Third  Worid  Women;  LNS  1500,  The  Backgrounds  of  Spanish 
Culture;  LNS  1550,  Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish  Film;  MUS  1180,  hitroduction  to  World  Music;  POL 
1316,  Contemporary  Revolutionary  PoUtics;  POL  1338,  Religion  and  PoUtics;  POL  1386,  International 
Law;  SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  World;  SOA  1146,  Rural  Workers  in 
the  Third  Worid;  SOC  1146,  Environment  and  Society;  SOC  1170,  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations;  SOC 
1171,  Race  and  Ethiuc  Relations:  A  Worid  Perspective;  SOC  1255,  Sport  in  Society;  SOC  1455,  Sport 
and  Culture. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  the  program  coordinator  at  617.373.3956. 

Seven  departments  (African-American  Studies,  American  Sign  Language,  English,  Modem  Lan- 
guages, Philosophy  and  Religion,  Psychology,  Sociology/Anthropology)  collaborate  to  offer  the 
Minor  in  Linguistics.  Students  in  many  m^ors  find  linguistics  a  compatible  mjuor.  Courses  are 
cross-listed  under  LIN  and  the  other  departmental  prefix  and  can  be  used  interchangeably  in 
the  two  areas. 

LIN  1118,  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  1;  LIN  1218,  Introduction  to  Language  and 
Linguistics  2;  one  of  the  following:  LIN  1220,  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  LIN  1262, 
Psychology  of  Language;  LIN  1401,  Introduction  to  Syntax. 

Three  courses,  not  already  taken,  from  the  following:  LIN  1119,  History  of  the  English  Language; 
LIN  1215,  Symbolic  Logic;  LIN  1220,  tatroduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  UN  1231,  African- 
American  English;  LIN  1235,  Applied  Linguistics;  LIN  1236,  Advanced  AppUed  Linguistics;  LIN  1240, 
BUingualism;  LIN  1245,  History  of  the  French  Language;  LIN  1250,  Linguistics  of  American  Sign 
Language;  LIN  1255,  History  of  the  Spanish  Language;  LIN  1260,  Introduction  to  Romance 
Linguistics;  LIN  1262,  Psychology  of  Language;  LIN  1263,  Nonverbal  Communication;  LIN  1335, 
Language  and  Culture;  LIN  1362,  Child  Language;  LIN  1364,  Cognition;  LIN  1365,  Language  and  the 
Brain;  LIN  1401,  Introduction  to  Syntax;  LIN  1402,  Grammars  of  English;  LIN  1407,  Semantics; 
LIN  1408,  Topics  in  Linguistics;  LIN  1415,  African  Languages;  LIN  1440,  Philosophy  of  Language; 
LIN  1499/PSY  1499,  Psychology  of  Reading;  LIN  1562,  Laboratory  in  PsychoUnguistics;  LIN  1564, 
Laboratory  in  Cognition;  LIN  1661,  Seminar  in  PsychoUnguistics;  LIN  1662,  Seminar  in  Cognition; 
LIN  1692,  Seminar  in  Linguistics;  LIN  1693,  Seminar  in  Linguistics;  and  LIN  1804,  Directed  Study. 

For  more  information,  contact  Professor  Janet  Randall,  617-373-3678,  or  the  Linguistics  Program 
Office  in  563  Holmes  Hall,  617-373-4553. 

The  marine  studies  minor  allows  students  from  all  majors  to  explore  the  marine  environment. 
Students  may  focus  on  either  the  scientific  or  social  science/humanistic  approach  to  studying  the 
ocean.  The  program  is  designed  to  develop  specific  marine-related  skiUs  and  requires  completion 
of  an  independent  study.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  marine  field  courses  such  as 
Northeastem's  East-West  Program,  which  focuses  on  biological  research,  or  the  SeaSemester 
Program,  which  includes  sail-training  on  a  tall  ship. 

For  more  information  contact  Professor  Peter  Rosen,  marine  studies  coordinator,  617-373-3176. 
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The  media  studies  minor  is  intended  for  students  who  seek  an  intense  education  in  the  field  of  mass 
communication  through  an  exposure  to  coursework  in  a  number  of  academic  disciplines. 
Coursework  includes  theory,  criticism,  and  production.  The  minor  may  be  taken  as  a  complement  to 
a  msgor  in  any  department  or  coDege  at  the  University.  Individual  programs  may  be  developed  with 
the  approval  of  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Communication  Studies  or  the  director  of  the  School 
of  JoumaUsm.  Consult  your  adviser  to  determine  the  course  of  study  most  appropriate  for  your  edu- 
cational goals.  Students  must  complete  four  courses  from  the  following  list  to  fulfill  the  minor:  CMN 
1250,  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication;  CMN  1450,  Television  Production  ;  CMN  1451, 
Foundations  of  Broadcast  Technology  ;  HST  1575,  History  of  Media  in  America;  JRN  1512, 
Journalism  Ethics  and  Issues.  In  addition,  students  must  complete  four  other  courses,  including  one 
course  from  each  area  of  the  foUovdng:  technical/production:  ART  1281,  Video  Basics;  CMN  1452, 
Radio  Production  ;  CMN  1455,  Television  Field  Production;  JRN  1421,  Television  Newsvmting;  JRN 
1422,  Television  News  Production;  management:  CMN  1453,  Broadcast  Management  ;  CMN  1454, 
Programming  for  Radio  and  Television  ;  JRN  1508,  Law  of  the  Press;  criticism;  CMN  1317,  The 
Audience  in  Mass  Communication  ;  CMN  1620,  Television  Criticism  ;  HST  1494,  History  and  FUm; 
INT  1320,  Exploring  the  Humanities  through  Film.  Special  Topics  courses  may  apply  to  the  minor 
when  the  topics  are  focused  on  media.  They  may  be  used  to  fulfill  any  of  the  above  elective  areas. 

For  further  information  about  the  program,  contact  Professor  Nicholas  Daniloff,  102  Lake  Hall,  or 
Dr.  Richard  Katula,  145  Meseive  HaU. 

Technical  communication  combines  written,  oral,  and  graphics  sldUs  with  a  background  in  science 
or  technology.  The  minor  in  technical  communication  prepares  students  for  careers  as  technical 
writers,  or  for  careers  in  which  technical  commimication  is  a  significant  part  of  the  job.  Students  in 
English  or  other  liberal  arts  studies  may  elect  the  minor,  as  may  students  from  a  variety  of  techno- 
logical or  scientific  fields.  A  student  does  not  have  to  be  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
to  declare  the  minor. 

Eight  courses  are  required:  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing;  ENG  1370,  Technical  Writing  2  or  ENG  1371, 
Writing  for  the  Computer  hidustry;  ENG  1352,  Advanced  Writing  or  ENG  1380,  Writing  for  the 
Professions:  Health  Services  or  ENG  1381,  Writing  for  the  Professions:  Business  Administration; 
CMN  1116,  Public  Speaking  or  CMN  1331,  Advanced  Interpersonal  Communication;  JRN  1440, 
Design  and  Graphics  (or  an  equivalent  in  another  department  or  college);  COM  1101  Algorithms  and 
Data  Structures  1;  and  two  of  the  following,  preferably  both  within  the  same  discipline:  BIO  1106, 
General  Biology;  BIO  1107,  Animal  Biology;  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  1;  CHM  1112,  General 
Geology;  IIS  1125,  COBOL  Programming  1;  PHY  1221,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students  1;  PHY  1222,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  2;  PHY  1223,  Physics  for 
Science  and  Engineering  Students  3. 

Students  must  take  seven  courses.  SOC  1147,  Cities  and  Society;  POL  1324,  Urban  PoUtics; 
ECN  1320,  Urban  Economics;  and  one  course  from  each  of  the  foUovmg  areas: 

Urban  problems  and  policies:  SOC  1346,  Suburb  and  MetropoUs;  POL  1308,  Politics  of  Poverty; 
POL  1318,  State  and  Local  Government;  ECN  1321,  Urban  Economic  Problems  and  Policies. 

Urban  humanities:  HST  1391,  European  Urban  History  to  1850;  HST  1543,  American  Urban  History; 
ENG  1608,  The  City  in  Uterature. 

Urban  form  and  design:  ART  1111,  Introduction  to  Architecture;  ART  1226,  Modem  Architecture: 
The  Twentieth  Century;  ART  1150,  Architectural  Design  1. 

African-American  studies:  AFR  1261,  Economics  of  Urban  Poverty;  AFR  1275,  Urban  Political 
Issues;  AFR  1475,  Public  Policy  Analysis. 

To  obtain  credit  for  the  minor,  students  must  file  a  petition  form  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Interested  students  should  confer  wdth  an  adviser  as  soon  as  possible.  Advisers  are  Professor  John 
Portz,  political  science,  303  Meserve  HaU,  617-373-2796;  Professor  George  Thrush,  art  and  architecture, 
309  Ryder  Hall,  617-373-2083;  Professor  Gregory  Wassail,  economics,  317  Lake  Hall,  617-373-2196. 

The  Women's  Studies  program  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  work  with  respected  scholars  in  a 
variety  of  disciplines  to  examine  the  human  experience  through  the  perspectives  of  women.  This 
interdisciplinary  program  examines  the  importance  of  gender  in  societies  around  the  world,  past  and 
present.  The  curriculum  encourages  students  to  learn  and  think  about  how  changing  beliefs  about 
women  and  men  have  affected  research  and  scholarship  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and  social  and  nat- 
ural sciences.  Students  learn  about  gender  stereotypes,  the  various  ways  ideas  about  gender  and  sex- 
uality have  developed,  and  the  changing  situation  for  women  and  men  today.  Key  questions  are  posed 
that  chjinge  how  people  see  the  world:  How  does  gender  influence  the  kinds  of  questions  we  can  ask 
of  the  world  around  us?  What  information  can  become  data  when  you  use  gender  as  a  central  part  of 
examining  a  problem?  The  Women's  Studies  program  coordinates  the  Boston  Area  Colloquium  on 


Some  courses  require  prerequisite  courses  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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Feminist  Theory  lecture  series,  sponsors  talks  by  scholars  on  campus,  produces  the  Working  Papers 
in  Gender  Studies  Series,  and  sponsors  the  Visiting  Research  Scholars  in  Women's  Studies  series. 
Women's  Studies  also  works  closely  with  the  independent,  student-run  Women's  Center  to  sponsor 
programs  for  Women's  History  Month  and  other  events  of  special  concern  to  women  students. 
To  minor  in  Women's  Studies,  students  take  a  total  of  seven  courses:  SOC  1150  or-  INT  1150, 
Introduction  to  Women's  Studies;  SOC  1302  or-  INT  1302,  Feminist  Perspectives  on  Society;  and  five 
electives. 

Undergraduate  elective  courses.  AFR  1241,  Black  Family;  AFR  1121,  African  American  Literature 
1;  AFR  1133,  History  of  Blacks  in  the  Media  and  the  Press;  AFR  1251,  Survey  of  Black  Drama;  AFR 
1442,  African  American  Women;  CJ  1616,  Women  and  the  Criminal  Justice  System;  CMN  1232,  Gender 
and  Communication;  CRS  1503,  Human  Sexuality  and  Family  Dynamics;  ECN  1312,  Women  in  the 
Labor  Market;  ENG  1551,  Gender  Roles  in  Literature;  ENG  1600,  Topics  in  Literature  (when  gender 
related);  ENG  1602,  Major  Figure  (when  gender  related);  ENG  1678,  Early  African  American 
Literature;  HST  1472,  The  Family  in  European  History;  HST  1473,  Women  in  Modem  Europe;  HST 
1554,  Women  in  America;  HST  1644,  Third  World  Women;  LNF  1560,  Film  and  Psychoanalysis;  LNS 
1306,  Spanish  Golden  Age  Theatre;  LNS  1500,  Backgrounds  of  Spanish  Culture;  LNS  1510,  Saints  and 
Sinners;  MUS  1106,  Women,  Gender,  and  Music;  MUS  1800,  Directed  Study  (when  gender  related); 
NUR  1303,  Life  Crisis:  Analysis  and  Response;  NUR  1606,  Women's  Health  Choices;  PHL  1295, 
Medicine,  Religion,  and  the  Healer's  Art;  POL  1327,  Gender  Politics;  POL  1328,  Women  in  Public 
Management;  POL  1346,  Gender  and  PoUtics  in  the  Middle  East;  PSY  1218,  Psychology  of  Women;  PSY 
1251,  Food,  Behavior,  and  Eating  Disorders;  SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOA  1146,  Rural 
Workers  in  the  Third  World;  SOA  1160,  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  the  Family;  SOA  1301,  Human  Origins;  SOA 
1303,  Sexuality  and  Culture;  SOA  1430,  Latin  American  Society  and  Development;  SOC  1155,  Sociology 
of  the  Family;  SOC  1160,  Sex-Gender  Roles  in  a  Changing  Society;  SOC  1177,  Social  Roles  in  the 
Business  Worid;  SOC  1178,  Women  Working;  SOC  1217,  Women,  Health,  and  Social  Change;  and  SOC 
1350,  Jewish  Women  in  U.S.  Culture.  New  courses  are  being  developed. 

Undergraduate  students  who  want  to  integrate  their  interest  in  women's  studies  with  a  major  dis- 
cipline can  consult  with  the  Women's  Studies  coordinator  to  develop  an  interdisciplinary  major. 
Plans  Eire  imder  way  for  a  dual  major. 

Graduate  students  mterested  in  women's  studies  should  note  that,  pending  approval,  a  non-degree 
Graduate  Certificate  in  Women's  Studies  may  be  available  soon.  Currently,  graduate  students  in  the 
sociology  and  anthropology  department  can  develop  a  specialization  in  gender.  A  range  of  depart- 
ments and  colleges  offer  graduate  courses  in  gender. 

Graduate  elective  courses.  CJ  3515,  Gender  and  Justice:  Women,  Crime,  and  the  Law;  CRS  3356, 
Seminar  in  Feminist  Theory;  CRS  3384,  Human  Sexuality;  ENG  3315,  Contemporary  Critical  Theory; 
ENG  3317,  Topics  in  Criticism:  Feminist  Literary  Theory;  ENG  3333,  Msyor  Figures  in  African 
American  literatiure;  Topics  in  Literature  coiirses  accepted  when  focused  on  women;  ENG  3403, 
Topics  in  Linguistics:  Language,  Gender,  and  Power;  HST  3361,  European  Women's  History; 
HST  3370,  Seminar  in  History  of  the  Family;  HST  3398,  Senunar  in  Femmist  Theory  and  Historical 
Inquiry;  HST  3399,  Seminar  in  Approaches  to  Women's  History;  POL  3665,  Women  in  Public 
Management;  POL  3667,  Equal  Opportunity  in  Public  Administration;  SOA  3102,  Class  and  State 
Formation;  SOA  3103,  Gender,  Sexuality,  and  Culture;  SOA  3156,  Gender,  Kinship,  and  Social 
Change;  SOC  3155,  The  Family;  SOC  3160,  Women,  Men,  and  Social  Change;  SOC  3175,  Sociology  of 
Work;  SOC  3302,  Femmist  Methodologies;  SOC  3304,  Feminist  Theory;  SOC  3319,  Contemporary 
Religious  Identity:  A  Feminist  Focus;  SOC  3365,  Social  Movements;  SOC  3412,  Contemporary  Issues 
in  Sociology  when  gender  oriented;  and  NUR  1606,  Women's  Health:  Choices  and  Decision.  New 
courses  are  being  developed  and  added. 

Matriculated  graduate  students  can  also  take  courses  through  Northeastem's  affiliated  Graduate 
Consortium  in  Women's  Studies  at  Radcliffe  College.  Team-taught  courses  offered  regularly  include 
Feminist  Perspectives  in  Research;  Gender,  Sexuality,  and  Culture  in  Latin  Americjin  and  U.S. 
Latino/a  Society;  Telling  Lives;  Genre  and  Gender  in  Women's  Life  Narratives;  and  Narratives  of 
Gender  and  Kinship  in  Industrializing  Societies.  Students  should  apply  through  the  Consortium  and 
can  pick  up  application  forms  at  the  Women's  Studies  Office,  524  Holmes  Hall.  Consortium  courses 
involve  no  additional  tuition. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  courees  offered.  New  courses  are  continually  being  developed  and  added 
to  the  program.  For  more  information  and  the  most  recent  brochure  describing  the  Women's  Studies 
Program,  contact  Ms.  Audrey  Aduama  at  617-373-4984. 


Special  PrograinS  Additional  information  is  available  from  involved  departments  and  the  Center  for  Experiential 

Education  and  Academic  Advising,  One  Meserve  Hall. 

The  availability  of  all  special  programs  is  contingent  on  meeting  minimum  enrollment  numbers 
and,  when  an  outside  institution  is  involved,  continued  affiliation  of  that  institution  with  the 
University.  Overseas  study  programs  are  open  to  qualified  middlers,  juniors,  and  seniors  with  a 
cumulative  quality-point  average  of  3.0  or  higher. 
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Dual  Majors 


Independent  Major 


Combined  Program 

with  Professional  Schools 


Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science/ 
Juris  Doctor  Degree 
Program 

Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science/ 
Master  of  Business 
Administration  Program 


Northeastern 
University-Hebrew 
College  Exchange 

Foreign  Languages 


Students  with  interests  in  two  separate  fields  have  traditionally  pursued  both  by  enrolling  in  a  dou- 
ble mjOor  (completing  all  course  requirements  in  both  m^ors),  a  m^or  and  a  minor  (7-9  courses), 
or  an  interdisciplinary  major  (e.g.,  Behavioral  Neuroscience,  Biochemistry,  International  Affairs). 
Dual  m^ors  are  an  option  for  students  interested  in  linking  concepts  across  disciplinary  boundaries. 
In  a  dual  m^or,  faculty  in  two  msuors  have  identified  thirteen  courses  from  each  major,  plus  an 
additional  two  to  four  courses  that  specifically  help  students  link  the  concepts  learned  in  one  major 
with  those  in  the  other.  Fulfilling  the  college's  Experiential  Education  requirement  provides  an  addi- 
tional opportunity  for  supervised  work  Unking  the  two  areas.  At  the  present  time,  eleven  dual 
m^ors  have  been  approved  (Multimedia  Studies  and  Art;  Multimedia  Studies  and  Music;  Journalism 
and  Modem  Languages;  Philosophy  and  Economics;  Philosophy  and  Political  Science;  PoUtical 
Science  and  Economics;  Political  Science  and  Sociology;  Psychology  and  African-American  Studies; 
Sociology  and  Jomnalism;  History  and  Art;  Economics  and  Sociology)  and  others,  including  four 
cross-college  dual  m^ors,  are  currently  in  the  University's  review  process. 

An  eligible  student  may  propose  an  independent  mjyor  to  the  College  Curriculum  Committee. 
Information  concerning  eligibiUty,  procedures,  and  requirements  for  independent  msuors  is  available 
in  the  Center  for  Experiential  Education  and  Academic  Advising,  One  Meserve  HaU.  Students  inter- 
ested in  proposing  an  independent  m^or  should  meet  with  a  Dean's  Office  adviser  in  the  Center 
before  beginning  this  process.  The  adviser  wiU  help  the  student  locate  faculty  who  may  be  interested 
in  helping  the  student  with  the  proposal,  as  well  as  a  faculty  member  who  may  be  interested  in  serving 
as  one  of  the  student's  faculty  advisers.  No  student  may  be  considered  for  an  independent  m^or  until 
an  independent  m^or  proposal  has  been  approved  by  the  College  Curriculum  Committee. 

In  the  combined  program,  a  preprofessional  student  may  reduce  by  one  year  the  time  normally 
required  for  obtaining  both  the  undergraduate  and  professional  degrees.  Students  who  have 
completed  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  work  required  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  who  are  accepted  into  an  approved  professional  school  of  dentistry,  law, 
medicine,  optometry,  osteopathy,  or  veterinary  medicine  will  be  eligible  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  in  a  professional  school.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  must  be  earned  in  residence  at  Northeastern,  and  all 
other  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requirements  must  be  fulfilled.  The  residence  requirement  must 
be  completed  prior  to  entering  the  professional  school. 

Northeastern  offers  an  eight-year  joint  degree  program  for  aspiring  lawyers.  Each  year  a  limited  nimi- 
ber  of  highly  quedified  freshmen  are  admitted  to  the  five-year  undergraduate  portion  of  the  program. 

To  continue  into  the  law  school  portion  of  the  program,  students  must  graduate  in  the  top  15  percent 
of  their  class  and  score  in  the  top  20  percent  of  the  Law  School  Aptitude  Test  (LSAT).  Students  who 
meet  these  criteria  wiU  be  quahfied  to  continue  their  studies  at  Northeastern  University  School  of  Law. 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  combine  an  initial  period  of  imdergraduate  study  in  the  CoOege  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  with  graduate  study  in  the  College  of  Business  Adnunistration,  enabling  students 
to  earn  both  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  Master  of  Business  Administration 
degrees  including  one  year  of  co-op  work  experience  (six  months  undergraduate  and  six  months 
graduate)  in  a  five-  or  six-year  period. 

In  the  first  three  years,  students  complete  nine  academic  quarters  of  arts  and  sciences  courses  with 
two  quarters  of  cooperative  education.  After  taking  the  GMAT  and  being  accepted  into  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  in  the  third  year,  students  spend  their  fourth  year  completing  requirements 
in  their  undergraduate  m^or  and  beginning  graduate  coursework  in  the  Cooperative  Education 
MBA  Program.  Depending  on  the  undergraduate  m^or,  twelve  credits  of  undergraduate  study  may 
be  applied  toward  the  MBA  or  twelve  credits  of  MBA  study  may  be  apphed  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree.  Students  may  begin  the  Cooperative  education  MBA  portion  of  study  in  January  or  June. 

Interested  students  should  contact  the  College  of  Business  Administration's  graduate  school  in 
350  Dodge  Hall. 

This  program  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  register  for  courses  in  specialized  areas  of  Jewish 
studies  and  Jewish  education.  See  page  36,  Minor  in  Jewish  Studies,  or  contact  the  University  regis- 
trar, Dean  Edmund  Mullen,  120  Hayden  Hall,  617-373-2183,  for  more  information  on  the  registration 
process  for  this  exchange  program. 

Business  German.  Students  may  use  this  course  as  a  prerequisite  to  conversational  German  courses 
to  prepare  for  a  business-oriented  co-op  in  Germany.  This  course,  taught  in  English,  is  designed  for 
students  of  business  and  economics  seeking  competence  in  reading  and  understanding  texts  pro- 
duced by  the  German  business  community  and  trade  media.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained 
ft'om  Professor  Ross  HaU  in  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages,  360  Holmes  HaU,  617-373-2234. 

Elementary  Spanish  for  criminal  Justice  or  human  services  majors.  This  course  is  intended 
for  students  who  wiU  need  to  use  Spanish  in  poUce  work  and  in  social  service  settings.  The  granunju' 
component  is  the  same  as  that  in  other  elementary  Spanish  courses.  The  vocabulary  is  adapted  to 
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Marine  Science 


The  Center  for  the  Arts 


particular  needs  and  interests  of  the  students.  Students  use  role-playing  extensively  and  practice 
"intake"  interviews. 

French  for  business  and  economics  students.  Designed  for  students  interested  in  international 
business,  the  program  offers  a  thorough  study  of  grammar,  insights  into  the  French  way  of  Ufe,  spe- 
cialized vocabulary  related  to  the  business  world,  and  an  introduction  to  French  business  texts.  The 
course  is  a  preliminary  step  for  the  student  seeking  co-op  placement  in  France.  Additional  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  Juliette  GUman,  362  Holmes  Hall,  617-373-3659. 

East/West  Marine  Biology  Program.  The  EastAVest  Marine  Biology  Program  allows  advanced 
undergraduate  and  beginning  graduate  students  in  biology  and  related  areas  to  spend  a  year  of  field 
study  in  three  diverse  marine  environments. 

The  program  begins  in  the  faU  at  the  University  of  Washington's  Friday  Harbor  Laboratories,  on 
San  Juan  Island.  In  January,  students  travel  to  Jamaica  to  study  tropical  biology  at  the  Discovery 
Bay  Marine  Laboratory  on  the  island's  north  coast.  The  fmal  phase  of  the  program  is  conducted  at 
Northeastem's  Marine  Science  Center  in  Nahant,  Massachusetts.  For  more  information,  contact  Sal 
Genovese  at  617-595-5597. 

Marine  Science  Center  Summer  Program  in  Marine  Biology.  The  summer  program  allows 
students  to  participate  in  intensive  courses  at  the  Marine  Science  Center  (MSC).  Students  conduct 
independent  research  at  the  MSC  laboratory  throughout  the  year.  Graduate  students  from  other  uni- 
versities are  encouraged  to  use  the  laboratory  and  field  sites  for  thesis  research. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Marine  Studies  Consortium.  Northeastern  University  is  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Marine  Studies  Consortium.  The  consortium's  offerings  are  interdisciplinary  and 
seek  to  bridge  academic  disciplines  and  current  concerns  in  the  marine  world.  The  consortium 
serves  the  students  and  faculty  of  twenty-two  Boston-area  colleges  and  universities.  Students  from 
Northeastern  may  take  these  classes,  which  are  taught  by  specialists  and  government  officials.  For 
more  information,  contact  Professor  Peter  S.  Rosen,  Department  of  Geology,  617-373-4380. 

Sea  Education  Association.  The  Sea  Semester  offers  a  combination  land-sea  program  in  marine 
science,  maritime  navigation  and  history,  and  practical  seamanship  with  deep-water  oceanographic 
research.  A  six-week  sea  voyage,  often  to  the  Caribbean  or  the  Canadian  Maritimes,  provides  hands- 
on  experience. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Center  for  the  Arts  is  to  support  and  develop  the  arts  as  a  vital  and  inte- 
gral component  of  the  Northeastern  community.  Through  a  variety  of  mainstage  and  artist-in-resi- 
dency  programs,  featuring  performing  and  visual  artists  acclaimed  for  their  excellence,  the  center 
complements  the  academic  arts  departments  in  their  effort  to  educate  Northeastern  students  in 
becoming  knowledgeable,  discriminating,  and  active  participants  in  the  arts.  In  addition,  the  center 
supports  curriculum-oriented  arts  projects  and  events,  encourages  interdepartmental  collabora- 
tions, develops  exhibitions  and  presentations  that  serve  the  on-campus  community  as  well  as  the 
general  pubUc,  provides  multicultural  arts  programs,  and  acts  as  a  primary  facilitator  for  research  in 
the  arts. 

The  center  also  manages  the  Blackman  Auditorimn  Theatre  Complex  and  operates  the 
Northeastern  University  Ticket  Center.  Tickets  to  and  information  about  performing  and  visual  arts 
events  and  other  campus  events  are  available  in  the  ticket  center  as  are  tickets  and  passes  to  Boston 
area  dance,  music,  theatre,  film,  and  visual  arts  events.  The  ticket  center  also  provides  free  passes 
and  maintains  a  University  membership  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  that  entitles  all  undergraduate 
students  in  the  full-time  day  programs  to  free  membership  privileges. 

For  information  on  arts  activities,  please  call  the  Center  for  the  Arts  office  at  617-373-2249. 
For  ticket  information,  call  the  ticket  center  at  617-373-2247. 


Study  Abroad 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  strongly  endorses  the  importance  of  an  international  experience  as 
a  dimension  of  learning.  To  foster  this,  it  meiintains  an  Office  of  International  Study  Programs  that 
has  developed  a  series  of  programs  tailored  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  Northeastern  University 
students.  Students  who  successfully  complete  a  college  study-abroad  program  are  considered  to 
have  fulfilled  the  college's  experiential  education  requirement. 

Students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  particular  program  sponsored  by  Northeastern  University  or 
another  institution  shoidd  arrange  to  discuss  the  program  in  which  they  are  interested  with  the 
Coordinator  of  International  Study  Programs,  One  Meserve  Hall,  (617)  373-5162,  and  with  one  of  the 
Dean's  Office  academic  advisers  in  the  Center  for  Experiential  Education  and  Academic  Advising, 
One  Meserve  HaU,  to  ensure  that  credits  granted  through  study  abroad  will  be  applicable  to  their 
program  in  the  college.  Students  who  participate  in  Northeastern-sponsored  study-abroad  programs 
maintain  their  full-time  Northeastern  status,  and  theii'  grades  will  be  calculated  into  their  QPA. 

The  general  requirements  for  participation  in  all  Northeastern  University  study-abroad  programs 
are:  middler-year  standing  or  above,  and  QPA  of  3.0  or  higher.  Tlie  Office  of  International  Study 
Programs  maintains  a  rolling  admission  policy  for  most  programs;  early  application  is  advised. 
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Africa/Middle  East 


Americas 


Asia 


Australia/New  Zealand 


Europe 


Ghana,  Accra:  University  of  Ghana.  Offers  students  an  opportunity  to  study  West  African  his- 
tory, politics,  music,  literature  and  culture  and  to  learn  how  to  speak  Twi.  All  courses  are  taught  in 
English. 

South  Africa,  Cape  Town:  University  of  Cape  Town.  Allows  students  to  pursue  their  studies 
while  providing  first-hand  knowledge  of  contemporary  South  African  life  and  society  in  one  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  cities. 

Egypt,  Cairo:  American  University  of  Cairo.  Offers  students  an  opportunity  to  study  Egyptian 
and  Arabic  history,  culture,  and  contemporjuy  issues.  Courses  are  taught  in  EngUsh  and  are  avail- 
able in  most  arts  and  sciences  mEyors. 

Israel,  Tel  Aviv:  Tel  Aviv  University.  Live  and  study  in  the  cultural  and  commercial  center  of 
modem  Israeli  Ufe.  Taught  in  English,  courses  are  available  in  most  arts  and  sciences  disciplines, 
with  an  emphasis  on  Middle  Eastern  and  Jewdsh  studies. 

Argentina,  Buenos  Aires:  Universidad  del  Salvador.  Allows  students  fluent  in  Spanish  to  Uve 
and  study  in  the  heart  of  one  of  South  America's  most  successful  new  democracies.  Courses  are 
taught  exclusively  in  Spanish. 

Canada,  Vancouver:  Simon  Eraser  University.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  poUtics,  geography,  economies,  and  cultures  of  Canada  and  the  Pacific  Rim  countries. 
Courses  are  available  in  aU  arts  and  sciences  disciplines. 

Chile,  Santiago:  Pontificia  Universidad  Catolica  de  Chile  (PUC).  Offers  students  with  an 
advanced  knowledge  of  Spanish  the  opportunity  to  study  in  this  beautiful  and  dynamic  country,  liv- 
ing with  a  host  family.  Students  may  choose  from  the  fuU  course  catalog. 

Mexico,  Puebla:  Universidad  de  las  Americas-Puebla  (UDLA).  Allows  students  to  learn 
about  North  American  poUtical  and  social  issues  from  a  Mexican  perspective.  Each  semester  some 
social  science  courses  are  taught  in  English.  Students  may  also  enroll  in  regular  university  courses 
taught  in  Spanish. 

Sea  Education  Association  (SEA).  Offers  a  combination  land-sea  program  in  marine  science 
and  maritime  navigation  and  history  with  practical  seamanship  skills  and  oceanographic  research.  A 
six-week  sea  voyage  to  the  Caribbean  or  the  Canadian  Maritime  provides  hands-on  experience. 

China,  Hong  Kong:  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong.  Allows  students  to  experience  the  dra- 
matic process  of  integrating  two  distinct  cultures — traditional.  Communist  China  with  westernized, 
capitalist  Hong  Kong.  Classes  are  taught  in  English  in  most  arts  and  sciences  m^ors. 

Malaysia,  Penang:  University  of  Malaya.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  study  in  a 
unique  and  multicultural  Southeast  Asian  country.  Classes  are  taught  in  English  in  many  arts  and 
sciences  majors. 

Singapore,  Jurong:  Nanyang  Technological  University  (NTU).  This  program  offers  tradi- 
tional arts  and  sciences  courses  (taught  in  English),  as  well  as  Malay  and  Tarrul  language  and  culture 
in  southwestern  Siagapore. 

Viet  Nam,  Ho  Chi  Minh  City:  School  for  International  Training.  Based  at  the  University  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  this  program  emphasizes  independent  field  study  and  travel  as  well  as  classroom 
learning.  Classes  are  taught  in  English. 

Australia:  Various  Locations.  Students  may  choose  to  study  at  universities  located  across  the 
continent:  Curtin  University  in  Perth,  University  of  Sydney,  Monash  University  in  Melbourne,  or 
Bond  University  in  the  Gold  Coast.  Each  program  offers  courses  in  a  variety  of  arts  and  sciences  dis- 
ciplines as  well  as  the  opportimity  to  live  with  Austrsdian  students. 

New  Zealand:  Various  Locations.  Students  may  study  at  the  Uruversity  of  Canterbury 
(Christchurch)  or  the  University  of  Auckland  on  the  North  Island.  Each  offers  courses  in  most 
m^ors  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  Uve  and  study  with  New  Zealander  students. 

Belgium,  Leaven:  Irish  Institute  for  European  Affairs.  Parliamentary  Internship. 

Designed  to  offer  students  an  opportimity  to  learn  about  the  history,  organization,  and  operation  of 
the  European  Union.  Courses,  taught  in  English,  focus  on  politics,  economics,  and  history.  Includes 
a  research  internship  with  a  member  of  the  European  parliament. 

Czech  Republic,  Prague:  Charles  University.  Focuses  on  Czech  history,  poUtics,  literature,  and 
culture  in  a  city  known  not  only  for  its  beauty  but  also  for  its  vibrancy.  AU  courses  are  taught  in 
English. 
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England,  Cambridge:  University  of  Cambridge.  In  this  intensive  six-week  summer  program, 
students  choose  to  study  in  one  of  six  specialty  programs:  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  Art 
History,  History,  Medieval  Studies,  Shakespeare,  and  EngUsh  Literature.  Teaching  is  in  small  semi- 
nar classes.  Students  may  also  participate  in  numerous  activities  and  field  trips. 

England,  London:  Goldsmiths'  College.  Offers  a  vsade  variety  of  courses  in  art,  theater,  educa- 
tion, English,  history,  politics,  psychology,  and  sociology  through  Goldsmiths'  regular  course  cata- 
log. They  also  have  a  world  renowned  Communications  Department.  Students  have  the  opportunity 
to  live  with  other  Goldsmiths'  students. 

England,  London:  The  Hansard  Scholars  Program.  Parliamentary  Internship.  Combines 
courses  in  British  society  and  government  with  an  academic  internship.  Recent  sites  included  the 
British  Parliament,  BBC,  and  other  local  poUtical  agencies.  Courses  are  taught  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics. 

France,  Paris:  American  University  of  Paris.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  Uve  and  study 
in  the  heart  of  Paris.  Courses  are  taught  in  EngUsh  and  are  available  in  most  arts  and  sciences 
disciplines. 

Hungary,  Budapest:  Technical  University.  Allows  students  to  see  the  dramatic  changes  occur- 
ring in  Eastern  Europe.  The  courses,  taught  in  English,  focus  on  the  social  sciences. 

Ireland,  Dublin  and  Belfast:  North  and  South  Internship  Program.  The  Institute  of  PubUc 
Administration,  Dublin  (fall  quarter)  and/or  Queen's  University,  Belfast  (winter  quarter):  Offers  stu- 
dents classes  in  literature,  sociology,  political  science,  and  history;  the  fall  quarter  includes  an 
internship  in  the  Irish  Parliament;  the  winter  quarter  includes  a  short-term  internship  with  a  pubUc 
service  organization. 

Italy,  Florence:  SACI.  Located  in  the  heart  of  Florence,  Studio  Arts  Center  International  is 
designed  for  studies  in  studio  art,  art  history,  photography,  and  architecture.  Courses  are  taught  in 
English. 

Spain:  University  of  Alicante  and  University  of  Seville.  Students  may  choose  to  study  in  one 
of  two  historic  and  beautiful  cities.  Alicante  is  for  students  with  a  basic  knowledge  of  Spanish — 
courses  are  taught  in  English.  In  Seville,  courses  are  taught  exclusively  in  Spanish. 

Russia  Russia:  Various  Locations.  Offers  students  the  choice  of  studying  in  Yaroslavl,  Vorenezh,  and 

Vladivostok.  Classes,  taught  in  Russian,  focus  on  the  cultures,  economics,  and  politics  of  Russia 
today. 

For  more  information  on  the  study  abroad  program  contact  Todd  Rich  or  Beth  Rascoe,  Office 
of  International  Study  Programs,  Center  for  Experiential  Education  and  Academic  Advising, 
One  Meserve  Hall,  617.373.5162,  fax  617.373.7768,  or  e-mail  trich@casdn.neu.edu. 
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College  of  Arts  and  Sciences      Assistant  Professors  Associated  Faculty 

Distinguished  Professor  Leonard  L.  Brow^n,  PhD                   Oscar  Brookins,  PhD 

Patrick  Manning,  PhD  Music                                             Economics 

History  Robin  Chandler,  PhD                      Edward  A.  BuUins,  MFA 

Professor  Sociology  and  Art                          Theatre 

Ronald  W.  Bailey,  PhD  Elizabeth  B.  Cole,  PhD                    Donald  M.  Jacobs,  PhD 

Black  Studies  Psychology                                     History 

Associate  Professors  Kwamina  Panford,  PhD                  WiUiam  F.  Miles,  PhD 

Jordan  Gebre-Medhin,  PhD  Law,  Policy,  and  Society               Political  Science 

Anthropology  Peter  C.  Murrell,  PhD 

Maryemma  Graham,  PhD  Education 

Literature 
William  Lowe,  MA 

Music 

The  diverse  experiences  of  black  people — in  the  United  States,  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  South  America, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world — are  the  focus  of  the  field  of  African-American  studies.  The  curriculum 
is  interdisciplinary  in  approach  and  includes  historical,  social  and  behavioral,  and  cultural  studies. 
Intemationeil  studies  and  contemporary  public  policy  issues  are  also  integral  parts  of  the  program.  In 
class,  in  co-op,  and  in  internships,  students  apply  theoretical  knowledge  to  real-world  problems  and 
concerns.  Plans  for  a  study-abroad  program  ai-e  under  way. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


AmerUan  Sign 

Language-English 

Interpreting 


students  with  training  in  African-American  studies  have  the  knowledge  to  meet  the  challenges  posed 
by  the  diverse  racial,  cultural,  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Many  graduates  attend 
professional  schools  or  teach  at  the  secondary  or  tlie  college  level.  Others  work  in  museums,  libraries,  or 
research  centers;  in  business;  or  in  pubhc  service,  social  service,  or  law-enforcement  agencies. 

Beginning  in  1997,  the  department  wiU  emphasize  dual  m^ors  in  African-American  Studies  and  a  range 
of  other  arts  and  sciences  departments. 

AFR  1100,  Introduction  to  AfHcan-American  Studies;  APR  1131,  African-American  History  1; 
AFR  1155,  Foundations  of  Black  Culture;  AFR  1249,  Black  Community  and  Social  Change;  one 
course  on  the  black  experience  outside  the  United  States;  and  AFR  1355,  Senior  Seminar. 

Five  courses  from  one  of  three  areas  of  concentration:  historical,  cultural,  or  sociaVbehavioral  studies. 
Courses  offered  in  other  departments  may  also  satisfy  this  requirement  with  departmental  approval. 

Four  courses  that  will  allow  students  to  explore  additional  topics  and  areas  of  interest. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

AFR  HOG,  Introduction  to  African-American  Studies;  AFR  1131,  African-American  History  1; 
AFR  1155,  Foundations  of  Black  Culture;  AFR  1249,  Black  Community  and  Social  Change;  and 
AFR  1355,  Senior  Seminar.  One  course  on  the  black  experience  outside  the  United  States.  One  addi- 
tional elective  selected  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  a  departmental  adviser. 


Dennis  R.  Cokely,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Director 

Lecturers 

Alma  L.  Boumazian,  MS 
James  Lipsky,  BS 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


American  Sign  Language  (ASL)  is  a  language  used  by  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  By  mastering  ASL,  students  gain  both  access  to  the  culture  of  Deaf  America  and 
insights  into  features  of  spoken  language  that  ai'e  often  taken  for  granted.  Learning  a  modally  differ- 
ent language  gives  students  a  new  sense  of  the  power  of  language  and  an  appreciation  of  how  it 
shapes  their  world.  In  this  way,  the  mastery  of  ASL  sharpens  critical-thinking  skUls. 

The  program  provides  a  firm  foundation  in  language,  Unguistics,  culture,  and  interpreting,  plus  a 
broad-based  liberal  arts  education.  American  Sign  Language  courses  are  integral  to  degrees  in 
human  services  with  a  specialization  in  deaf  studies  and  in  Linguistics  with  a  focus  on  ASL. 

Opportunities  for  ASL-English  interpreters  are  increasing,  due  to  recent  federal  legislation. 
Graduates  work  as  interpreters  in  such  areas  as  higher  education,  advanced  technology,  and  theatre. 

The  ASL  Interpreter  Education  Project  seeks  to  enhance  the  skills  of  interpreters  currently  work- 
ing in  the  field  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  competent  interpreters  in  New  England. 

ASL  1101,  ASL  1102,  American  Sign  Language  1  and  2;  ASL  1201,  ASL  1202  Intermediate  American 
Sign  Language  1  and  2;  ASL  1211,  Deaf  Culture;  ASL  1250,  Linguistics  of  ASL;  ASL  1301,  ASL  1302, 
Advanced  American  Sign  Language  Proficiency  1  and  2;  ASL  1500,  Introduction  to  Interpreting; 
ASL  1505,  ASL  1506,  ASL  1507,  ASL-English  hiterpreting  1,  2,  and  3;  ASL  1520,  Interpreter  Role  and 
Ethics;  ASL  1521,  Contrastive  Analysis;  ASL  1522,  Discourse  Analysis  for  Interpreters;  ASL  1810, 
Special  Topics  in  Interpreting;  ASL  1820,  Interpreting  Practicum  1;  ENG  1118,  Introduction  to 
Language  and  Linguistics;  PSY  1110,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  1;  PSY  1112,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  2;  SOA  1335,  Language  and  Culture;  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology;  and 
CMN  1110,  Voice  and  Articulation. 

One  course  from  the  following:  ENG  1402,  Grammars  of  English;  ENG  1407,  Introduction  to 
Semantics;  ENG  1408,  Topics  in  Linguistics;  ENG  1690,  Junior/Senior  Seminar;  LNL  1235,  Applied 
Linguistics  1;  LNL  1240,  Bilingualism;  PSY  1262,  Psychology  of  Language. 

One  course  from  the  following:  PHL  1165,  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine;  PSY  1271,  Social 
Psychology;  SOC  1102,  Social  Inequality  and  Communication;  SOC  1135,  Social  Psychology; 
SOC  1140,  Sociology  of  Prejudice;  SOC  1310,  Class,  Power,  and  Social  Change. 

One  course  from  the  following:  CRS  1200,  Introduction  to  Special  Education;  ED  1302,  The  Human 
Services  Professions;  SOC  1240,  Sociology  of  Human  Service  Organizations. 

One  course  from  the  following:  THE  1160,  Movement  1;  PSY  1263,  Nonverbal  Conununication; 
CMN  nil.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature;  CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Comnumication;  CMN  1330, 
Interpersonal  Communication  1. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 
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Art  and  Architecture 


Elizabeth  C.  Cromley,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


% 


\ 


Professor 

Mardges  Bacon,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Edwin  C.  Andrews,  MFA 
Samuel  S.  Bishop,  MFA 
Mira  Cantor,  MFA 
JuUe  M.  Curtis,  MFA 
T.  Neal  Rantoul,  MFA 
George  H.  Thrush,  MArch 

Assistant  Professors 

Ann  L.  McDonald,  MFA 

Thomas  Starr,  MFA 

Peter  H.  Wiederspahn,  MArch 


Lecturers 

Cynthia  L.  Baron,  MBA 
David  A.  Conant,  MArch 
E.  Margaret  Curley-Clay,  MFA 
Katheryn  M.  Firth,  MAUD 
Elizabeth  A.  Gibb,  MArch 
Jeffrey  T.  Kalin,  MPhil 
John  Kane,  BA 
Douglas  K.  Komfeld,  MFA. 


Mark  J.  Laughlin,  BFA 
Wallace  F.  Marosek,  MFA 
Mark  E.  Pasnik,  MAUD 
Thomas  J.  Petit,  MFA 
Neil  Reimie,  MFA 
H.  Mark  Schatz,  MArch 
Norma  Steinberg,  PhD 
Lawrence  C.  VoUc,  MFA 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


The  visual  arts  are  our  oldest  form  of  artistic  expression.  The  ability  to  understand  and  use  visual 
language  is  an  increasingly  important  part  of  contemporary  education. 

The  department  aims  to  introduce  art  and  architecture  as  both  historical  disciplines  and  creative 
activities;  to  offer  a  focused  study  of  the  visual  arts,  either  through  a  critical  examination  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  content  of  art  and  architecture  within  the  context  of  a  particular  historical  period,  or 
through  hands-on  experience  in  a  studio  setting;  and  to  offer  a  solid  academic  foimdation  for  careers 
in  architecture,  graphic  design,  photography,  and  teaching  the  history  and  the  practice  of  art. 

Cooperative  education  placements  for  art  majors  include  positions  in  arciiitecture  and  design 
firms,  museums,  libraries,  historical  collections,  and  arciiives. 

The  city  of  Boston,  with  its  superb  architecture,  museums,  galleries,  cinemas,  and  public  library, 
is  a  primary  resource  for  the  department.  Encouraging  students  to  take  advantage  of  these  resources 
is  a  significant  aim  of  the  department.  In  addition,  many  of  Boston's  leading  artists,  architects,  and 
designers  teach  our  studio  courses. 

Students  wishing  to  be  accepted  to  the  art  meyor  or  minor  as  internal  transfer  students  must  peti- 
tion the  department  chair.  Acceptance  into  the  major  wiU  be  based  on  students  having  met  the 
department's  criteria  for  admission  (see  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook)  and  availability  of  space  in 
the  program.  Petitioners  will  be  notified  in  April  of  the  department's  decision,  and  accepted  stu- 
dents may  begin  art  courses  the  following  summer  or  fail  quarters. 

Major  in  art.  ART  1100,  History  of  Art  to  1400,  and  ART  1101,  History  of  Art  Since  1400;  ART  1124, 
Basic  Drawdng;  ART  1130,  ART  1131,  Visual  Studies  Foundation  1  and  2;  and  twelve  art  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  architecture.  Leading  to  a  BS  degree,  which  is  not  a  professional  degree  in 
architecture.  The  twelve  art  electives  are  replaced  by  five  architectural  history  courses:  ART  1111 
and  ART  1112,  Introduction  to  World  Architectm-e  1  and  2;  ART  1204,  Renaissance  Architecture; 
ART  1225  and  ART  1226,  Modem  Architecture  1  and  2.  ART  1100,  History  of  Art  to  1400  and 
ART  1101,  History  of  Art  Since  1400  are  electives. 

Eight  architectural  studio  courses:  ART  1156,  Architectural  Drafting;  ART  1150,  1151, 1252,  1253, 
1341, 1342,  Architectural  Design  1  to  6;  and  ART  1352,  Architectural  Thesis. 

Two  computer  courses:  ART  1190,  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics  and  ART  1295,  Computer- 
Aided  Design. 

Three  building  technology  courses:  ART  1256,  ART  1257,  Theory  of  Structures  1  and  2;  and  ART 
1355,  Environmental  Systems. 

Four  math/science  courses:  MTH  1123,  MTH  1124,  Calculus  1  and  2;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  Physics 
for  Engineering  Students  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  graphic  design.  Same  requirements  as  for  the  art  major,  except  that  the  twelve 
art  electives  are  replaced  by:  ART  1132,  Principles  of  Graphics;  ART  1133,  Graphic  Design  1;  ART 
1134,  Typography  1;  ART  1144,  Typography  2;  ART  1160,  Introduction  to  Photography;  ART  1180, 
Video  Basics;  ART  1190,  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics;  ART  1213,  Modem  Ait;  ART  1240, 
History  of  Graphic  Design;  ART  1243,  Graphic  Design  2;  ART  1244,  Graphic  Design  3;  ART  1250, 
Color  Theory  and  Practice;  ART  1254,  Intemiediate  Drawing;  ART  1263,  Introduction  to  Color 
Photography;  ART  1280,  Media  Graphics;  ART  1290,  Electronic  PubUshing  Design;  ART  1291, 
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Intermediate  Computer  Graphics  Workshop;  ART  1330,  Advanced  Visual  Communication;  and  one 
art  history  elective  and  ten  open  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Multimedia  studies  dual  major.  The  multimedia  studies  dual  msuor  (Departments  of  Music  and 
Art  and  Architecture)  will  combine  course  work  in  the  students'  primary  disciplines  with  courses 
outside  their  own  fields.  For  these  capstone  courses,  students  wiU  work  in  cross-disciplinary  teams 
developing  and  delivering  original  multimedia  content.  The  three  areas  of  specialization  in  art  are: 
animation,  graphic  design,  and  digital  photography,  which  wUl  become  available  over  the  next 
four  years. 

Concentration  in  animation:  Four  requirements  in  animation  concentration:  ART  1175, 
Animation  Studio  1;  Animation  Studio  2;  Animation  Studio  3;  Animation  Studio  4;  six  art  and  archi- 
tecture requirements;  ART  1100,  History  of  Art  to  1400;  ART  1101,  History  of  Art  Since  1400;  ART 
1124,  Basic  Drawing;  ART  1131,  Visual  Studies  Foundation  2;  ART  1213,  Modem  Art;  ART  1250, 
Color  Theory  and  Practice;  seventeen  requirements  for  multimedia  studies:  MUS  1 100,  Introduction 
to  Music;  MUS  1170,  Music  and  Technology;  MUS  1172,  hitroduction  to  Music  Recording;  ART  1180, 
Video  Basics;  ART  1130,  Visual  Studies  Foundation  1;  ART  1160,  Introduction  to  Photography;  ART 
1132,  Principles  of  Graphics;  ART  1190,  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics;  ART  1171,  Animation 
Basics;  six  extra-disciplinary:  CMN  1451,  Foundations  of  Broadcast  Technology;  HST  1575,  History 
of  Media  in  America;  HST  1494,  History  and  Film  or  HST  1495,  Technological  Transformations  of 
Society;  LNF  1551,  Film  Theory;  Law  and  Multimedia;  Scripting  for  Interactivity;  two  capstone 
Multimedia  Projects  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  grapluc  design:  Six  requirements  in  media  arts  and  design:  ART  1133,  Graphic 
Design  1;  ART  1134,  Typography  1;  ART  1243,  Graphic  Design  2;  ART  1144,  Typography  2;  ART  1280, 
Media  Graphics  or  ART  1290,  Electronic  Publishing  Design;  ART  1244,  Graphic  Design  3;  Interactive 
Design;  six  art  and  architecture  requirements:  ART  1100,  History  of  Art  to  1400;  ART  1101,  History  of 
Art  Since  1400;  ART  1124,  Basic  Drawing;  ART  1131,  Visual  Studies  Foundation  2;  ART  1213,  Modem 
Art;  ART1250,  Color  Theory  and  Practice;  seventeen  requirements  for  multimedia  studies  dual 
mjyor:  MUS  1100,  hitroduction  to  Music;  MUS  1170,  Music  and  Technology;  MUS  1172,  Introduction 
to  Music  Recording;  ART  1180,  Video  Basics;  ART  1130,  Visual  Studies  Foimdation  1;  ART  1160, 
Introduction  to  Photography;  ART  1132,  Principles  of  Graphics;  ART  1190,  Introduction  to 
Computer  Graphics;  ART  1171,  Animation  Basics;  CMN  1451,  Foundations  of  Broadcast  Technology; 
HST  1575,  History  of  Media  in  America;  HST  1494,  History  and  Film  or  HST  1495,  Technological 
Transformations  of  Society;  LNF  1551,  FUm  Theory;  Law  and  Multimedia;  Scripting  for  Interactivity; 
Multimedia  Projects  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  photography:  Six  requirements  in  photography  concentration:  ART  1185,  StiU 
Digital  Imaging;  ART  1195,  Intermediate  Digital  Photography;  ART  1230,  History  of  Photography; 
Fine  Arts  Digital  Photography;  Digital  Photo  Pre-press  Production;  Digital  Photography  Thesis;  six 
art  and  architecture  requirements:  ART  1100,  History  of  Art  to  1400;  ART  1101,  History  of  Art  Since 
1400;  ART  1124,  Basic  Drawing;  ART  1131,  Visual  Studies  Foundation  2;  ART  1213,  Modem  Art;  ART 
1250,  Color  Theory  and  Practice;  seventeen  requirements  for  multimedia  studies  dual  m^or:  MUS 
1100,  hitroduction  to  Music,  MUS  1170,  Music  and  Technology;  MUS  1172,  Introduction  to  Music 
Recording;  ART  1180,  Video  Basics;  ART  1130,  Visual  Studies  Foundation  1;  ART  1160,  Introduction 
to  Photography;  ART  1132,  Principles  of  Graphics;  ART  1190,  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics; 
ART  1171,  Animation  Basics;  CMN  1451,  Foundations  of  Broadcast  Technology;  HST  1575,  History 
of  Media  in  America;  HST  1494,  History  and  FUm  or  HST  1495,  Technological  Transformations  of 
Society;  LNF  1551,  Film  Theory;  Law  and  Multimedia;  Scripting  for  Interactivity;  Multimedia 
Projects  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculimn  (see  page  33). 

Minor  Curriculum  General  minor.  Select  any  six  courses  from  the  departmental  curriculum. 

Minor  in  history  of  architecture.  ART  1111,  ART  1112,  Introduction  to  World  Architecture  1 
and  2;  ART  1204,  Renaissance  Architecture;  ART  1223,  American  Architecture;  ART  1225,  Modem 
Architecture:  The  Nmeteenth  Century;  ART  1226,  Modem  Architecture:  The  Twentieth  Centiuy;  and 
ART  1310,  Seminar  in  Modem  Architecture. 

Minor  in  architecture.  ART  1111,  ART  1112,  Introduction  to  World  Architecture  1  and  2;  ART 
1111,  Introduction  to  World  Architecture;  ART  1124,  Basic  Drawing  or  ART  1156,  Architectural 
Drafting;  or  GE  1130,  Engineering  Design  and  Graphics;  ART  1226,  Modem  Architecture  2;  ART 
1150,  Architectural  Design  1;  ART  1151,  Architectural  Design  2;  and  ART  1252,  Architectural  Design 
3;  one  of  the  folloiving:  ART  1253,  Architectural  Design  4;  or  ART  1295,  Computer  Aided  Design;  or 
ART  1355,  Environmental  Systems. 
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Minor  in  studio  art.  ART  1124,  Basic  Drawing;  ART  1127,  Basic  Painting;  ART  1130,  Visual  Studies 
Foundation  1;  ART  1132,  Principles  of  Graphics;  Art  1133,  Graphic  Design  1;  and  ART  1254, 
Intermediate  Drawing. 

Minor  in  graphic  design.  ART  1130,  ART  1131,  Visual  Studies  Foundation  1  and  2;  ART  1132, 
Principles  of  Graphics;  ART  1134,  Typography;  ART  1133,  Graphic  Design  1;  and  ART  1250,  Color 
Theory  and  Practice. 

Minor  in  photography.  ART  1160,  Introduction  to  Photography;  ART  1261,  Intermediate  Black 
and  White  Photography;  ART  1230,  History  of  Photography;  ART  1233,  Contemporary  Directions  in 
Photography;  ART  1263,  Introduction  to  Color  Photography;  and  ART  1363,  Advanced  Photography 
Seminar. 

The  sophomore  portfolio  review.  As  part  of  the  progression  through  the  Department  of  Art  and 
Architecture,  all  students  are  required  to  assemble  and  submit  a  portfolio  of  their  best  works  from 
their  freshman  and  early  sophomore  years  for  review  by  the  faculty.  Evaluation  of  the  student  work 
will  be  done  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  In  order  to  proceed  to  upper  level  courses  in  the  department,  stu- 
dents must  pass  the  Sophomore  Portfolio  Review. 


Behavioral  Neuroscience 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculiun 


The  behavioral  neuroscience  mtuor  is  a  unit  of  academic  coordination  for  undergraduates.  It  does 
not  have  faculty  appointments  or  separate  space  but  does  have  a  head  adviser/director  and  an 
advisory  board  made  up  of  the  neuroscience  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  overall 
objective  of  the  neuroscience  msyor  program  is  to  draw  together  faculty  and  students  who  are 
interested  in  this  interdisciplinary  topic  and  to  provide  undergraduates  with  an  education  in  the 
field.  Behavioral  neuroscience  focuses  on  brain  mechanisms  and  how  they  give  rise  to  behavioral 
functions  in  humans  and  animals.  The  field  combines  the  disciplines  of  biology  and  psychology  with 
a  strong  backgroimd  in  basic  physical  sciences  and  mathematics.  The  goal  is  to  achieve  an  under- 
standing of  nerve  cells,  chemical  neurotransmission,  simple  neural  circuits  and  other  physiological 
systems  and  then  to  see  how  they  give  rise  to  normal  and  pathological  behavioral  functioning. 
Studies  range  from  the  molecular  to  the  molar  as  seen  in  the  example  of  a  drug  that  interacts 
with  specific  protein  molecules  or  receptors  in  nerve  cell  membranes  but  also  can  be  used  to  alter 
behavior.  The  curriculum  prepares  students  to  find  employment  in  allied  fields  such  as  the  bio-tech 
industry  or  to  gain  entrance  to  higher  degree  granting  programs  in  graduate  or  medical  school.  For 
further  information  on  the  behavioral  neuroscience  major,  contact  Frederick  Davis,  professor  of 
biology,  at  617-373-3076. 

Psychology:  PSY  1110,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  1  or  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1; 
PSY  1112,  Foundations  of  Psychology  2  or  PSY  1113,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  2;  PSY  1211, 
Behavioral  Statistics  1;  PSY  1212,  Behavioral  Statistics  2;  PSY  1351,  Psychobiology;  PSY  1451, 
Psychopharmacology;  PSY  1551,  Psychobiology  Laboratory. 

One  course  from  the  following:  PSY  1241,  Developmental  Psychology;  PSY  1271,  Social  Psychology; 
PSY  1272,  PersonaUty  1;  PSY  1373,  Abnormal  Psychology  1. 

Two  courses  from  the  folloiving:  PSY  1231,  Learning  and  Motivation  1;  PSY  1262,  Psychology  of 
Language;  PSY  1353,  Animal  Behavior;  PSY  1364,  Cognition;  PSY  1365,  Language  and  the  Brain; 
PSY  1381,  Sensation;  PSY  1382,  Perception. 

Biology:  BIO  1100,  Principles  of  Biology  1;  BIO  1600,  Principles  of  Biology  1  Lab;  BIO  1101, 
Principles  of  Biology  2;  BIO  1601,  Principles  of  Biology  2  Lab;  BIO  1282,  Genetics;  BIO  1283, 
Introductory  Biochenustry;  BIO  1355,  Regulatory  Cell  Physiology;  BIO  1655,  Regulatory  Cell 
Physiology  Lab. 

Two  courses  from  the  following:  BIO  1321,  Evolution;  BIO  1621,  Evolution  Lab;  BIO  1343, 
Vertebrate  Zoology;  BIO  1641,  Vertebrate  Zoology  Lab;  BIO  1346,  Embryology;  BIO  1646, 
Embryology  Lab;  BIO  1356,  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy;  BIO  1656  Comparative  Vertebrate 
Anatomy  Lab;  BIO  1452,  Comparative  Neurobiology;  BIO  1473,  Systems  Physiology;  BIO  1677, 
Systems  Physiology  Lab;  BIO  1474,  Neuroethology;  BIO  1674,  Neuroethology  Lab;  BIO  1462,  General 
Biochemistry  Laboratory;  BIO  1463,  Cellular  Biochemistry  3;  BIO  1467,  Molecular  Biology. 

Mathematics  and  Chemistry:  MTH  1106,  Functions  and  Algebra  and  MTH  1107,  Functions  and 
Calculus  and  MTH  1108,  Calculus;  or  MTH  1133, 1134,  and  1135,  Calculus  for  Biology  Meyors  1,  2, 
and  3;  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  for  the 
Life  Sciences  2B;  CHM  1264,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Msyors  1;  CHM  1265,  Organic 
Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Mjyors  2. 

Seminar:  PSY  1651,  Psychobiology  or  BIO  1490,  Seminar  in  Biology. 

BS  Core  Curriculum:  For  natural  science  majors,  but  excluding  PSY  1110,  PSY  1113,  Perspectives 
in  Psychology  1. 
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Biochemistry 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Electives:  Select  ten  courses.  Recommended  courses  include:  PHY  1201,  PHY  1202,  and  PHY  1203, 
Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1,  2,  and  3;  and  two  Directed  Study  courses  toward  a  Senior  Honors 
Project  or  equivalent. 


Biochemistry  includes  nearly  the  entire  spectrum  of  science — ^from  physics  and  chemistry  to  biology 
and  medicine.  The  biochemistry  major,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  departments  of  biology  and  chemistry, 
provides  a  strong  foundation  in  mathematics  and  tlie  physical  sciences  as  well  as  thorough  training  in 
biochemistry,  biology,  and  chemistry.  In  addition  to  formal  classwork,  opportunities  are  available  for 
participation  in  faculty  research  programs  on  an  individual  basis  or  through  the  honors  program.  The 
large  number  of  biotechnology  companies  and  biomedical  facilities  in  the  Boston  area  provides  a  rich 
source  of  opportunities  ttvrough  Northeastem's  program  of  cooperative  education. 

A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  biochemistry  allows  students  to  enter  the  job  market  directly  or 
go  on  to  graduate,  medical,  veterinary,  dental,  law,  or  business  school.  Students  may  find  positions  in 
biotechnology  companies,  drug  companies,  or  government  agencies,  working  in  laboratory  or  clinical 
research,  quality  control,  production,  information  systems,  marketing,  or  teclmical  sales.  Students 
may  also  pursue  graduate  study  in  biochemistry,  molecular  biology,  ceU  biology,  biophysics,  genetics, 
toxicology,  biotechnology,  clinical  chemistry,  animal  science,  nutrition,  plant  science,  or  other  bio- 
medical sciences. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  attending  medical,  dental,  or  veterinary  school  foUovraig  graduation 
are  urged  to  consult  with  the  preprofessional  advisory  committee  early  in  their  careers  at  Northeastern. 

BIO  1100,  BIO  1101,  BIO  1102,  Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3;  BIO  1600,  BIO  1601,  BIO  1602, 
Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3  Lab;  BIO  1282,  Genetics;  BIO  1660,  Genetics  Lab;  BIO  1461,  General 
Biochemistry  1;  BIO  1462,  General  Biochemistry  Lab;  BIO  1463,  CeUular  Biochemistry  3;  BIO  1467, 
Molecular  Biology;  and  BIO  1480,  Senior  Biochemistry  Seminar. 

CHM  nil,  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  for  Life  Sciences  1  and  2  or  CHM  1151,  CHM  1152,  General 
Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  1  and  2;  CHM  1221,  Analytical  Chemistry;  CHM  1271,  CHM  1272,  CHM 
1273,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Majors  1,  2,  and  3  or  CHM  1264,  CHM  1265,  Organic 
Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Msgors  1  and  2;  CHM  1273,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Majors 
3;  and  CHM  1381,  CHM  1382,  Physical  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  1,  2,  and  3  or  MTH  1133,  MTH  1134, 
MTH  1135,  Calculus  for  Biology  M^ors  1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for 
Science  and  Engineering  M^ors  1,  2,  and  3;  two  quarters  of  corresponding  physics  lab  courses;  four 
advanced  biology  and  chemistry  electives  (minimum  of  one  from  each  discipline);  and  demon- 
strated computer  literacy. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 


Biology 


Edward  L.  JarroU,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Matthews  Distinguished 
University  Professor 

Phyllis  R.  Strauss,  PhD 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Distinguished  Professor 

WendyA.  Smith,  PhD 

Professors 

H.  WUliam  Detrich,  PhD 
Gwilym  S.  Jones,  PhD 
James  M.  Manning,  PhD 
Richard  L.  Marsh,  PhD 
Charles  A.  M.  Meszoely,  PhD 
M.  Patricia  Morse,  PhD 
Fred  A.  Rosenberg,  PhD 
Ernest  Ruber,  PhD 
Carol  M.  Warner,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Joseph  L.  Ayers,  PhD 
Kostia  Bergman,  PhD 
Donald  P.  Cheney,  PhD 
Frederick  C.  Davis,  PhD 
Charles  H.  EUis,  Jr.,  PhD 
Helen  H.  Lambert,  PhD 
Jacqueline  M.  Piret,  PhD 
Susan  Powers-Lee,  PhD 
Daniel  C.  Scheirer,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

Donald  M.  O'Malley,  PhD 
L.  David  Smith,  PhD 


Professors  Emeriti 

Francis  D.  Crisley,  PhD 
Charles  Gainor,  PhD 
Nathan  W.  Riser,  PhD 
David  C.  Wharton,  PhD 

Adjunct  Professors 

Bruce  B.  CoUette,  PhD 
Sergei  Kashin,  PhD 
Kenneth  Sebins,  PhD 

Adjunct  Associate 
Professor 

David  Care,  MD,  PhD 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


By  mEgoring  in  biology,  students  develop  a  basic  understanding  of  the  organization  and  the  processes 
of  life,  from  molecules  and  cells  through  organs  and  organ  systems  to  populations,  species,  ecosystems, 
and  evolution.  The  major  offers  the  mathematical,  chemical,  and  physical  background  necessary  for 
understanding  biology  and  the  practical  scientific  sldHs  associated  with  each  of  these  areas.  It  allows 
students  to  begin  to  specialize  in  a  subdiscipline  of  biology  such  as  animal  physiology,  ceU  biology, 
ecology,  marine  biology/microbiology,  molecular  biology,  plant  biology,  zoology,  etc.  Numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  relevant  positions  are  available  through  Northeastem's  program  of  cooperative  education. 

Students  who  decide  to  major  in  biology  in  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year  may  follow  the  pre- 
scribed academic  sequence;  students  who  enter  the  major  in  the  middler  year  may  complete  the 
mjuor  in  the  normal  time  by  taking  some  electives  concurrently  with  the  biology  core,  or  Biocore, 
courses.  After  completing  the  Biocore,  students  interested  in  independent  research  may  arrange  to 
undertake  a  more  extensive  honors  program  involving  up  to  four  quarters  of  research. 

To  graduate  with  a  m^or  in  biology,  a  student  must  have  a  cumulative  quality-point  average 
(QPA)  of  2.0  for  all  science  and  mathematics  courses  required  for  the  major.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  require  a  modem  language.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  is 
more  extensive  in  its  mathematics  and  science  requirements  and  may  offer  better  preparation  for 
some  areas  of  postgraduate  study.  The  department  publishes  The  Biology  Unde7-graduate  Advisoi-y 
Book,  which  explains  the  required  and  recommended  courses  and  the  QPA  standards  for  biology 
msyors.  The  advisory  book  is  available  in  the  Department  of  Biology,  414  Mugar  Hall. 

The  undergraduate  biology  m^or  prepares  students  for  careers  in  the  life  sciences,  including  med- 
ical, dental,  and  other  health-related  fields.  Students  may  fmd  employment  in  federcd,  state,  indus- 
trial, hospital,  or  university  laboratories  or  in  industries  involved  in  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  pharmaceuticals,  biological  products,  food,  or  scientific  equipment.  Biologists  also  work  in 
fisheries,  forestry  services,  county  and  state  agencies,  museums,  aquariums,  research  vessels,  and 
marine  stations. 

Graduate  study  culminating  in  a  master's  or  doctoral  degree  can  lead  to  careers  in  upper-level 
teaching  or  research  in  any  of  the  life  sciences. 

Premedical  or  predental  students  are  urged  to  consult  with  the  preprofessional  advisory  commit- 
tee early  in  their  careers  at  Northeastern. 

BIO  1100,  BIO  1101,  BIO  1102,  Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3;  BIO  1600,  BIO  1601,  BIO  1602, 
Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3  Lab;  BIO  1211,  Environmental  and  Population  Biology;  BIO  1282, 
Genetics;  BIO  1660,  Genetics  Lab;  BIO  1283,  Introductory  Biochemistry;  BIO  1661,  Introductory 
Biochemistry  Lab;  and  four  advanced  biology  electives  approved  by  department  Advisory 
Committee. 

MTH  1106,  Functions  and  Algebra,  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus,  and  MTH  1108, 
Calculus  (one  year);  07-  MTH  1133,  MTH  1134,  and  MTH  1135,  Calculus  for  Biology  Majors  1,  2,  and  3; 
PHY  1201  and  PHY  1202,  or  PHY  1203,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1  and  2,  or  3,  and  PHY  1501, 
PHY  1502,  Physics  Lab  for  the  Life  Sciences  1  and  2,  or  PHY  1221  and  PHY  1222,  Physics  for  Science 
and  Engineering  Students  1  and  2,  and  PHY  1521  and  PHY  1522,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  and 
Engineering  Students  1  and  2,  or  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  3  and 
PHY  1523,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  3;  OHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  1; 
CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  2;  CHM  1221,  Analytical  Chemistry;  and  CHM  1264,  CHM  1265, 
Organic  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

BIO  1100,  BIO  1101,  BIO  1102,  Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3;  BIO  1600,  BIO  1601,  BIO  1602, 
Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3  Lab;  BIO  1211,  Environmental  and  Population  Biology;  BIO  1282, 
Genetics;  BIO  1660,  Genetics  Lab;  BIO  1283,  Introductory  Biochemistry;  BIO  1661,  Introductory 
Biochemistry  Lab;  and  four  advanced  biology  electives  approved  by  department  Advisory 
Committee. 

MTH  1106,  Functions  and  Algebra;  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  and  MTH  1108, 
Calculus;  or  MTH  1133,  MTH  1134,  and  MTH  1135,  Calculus  for  Biology  M^ors  1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1221, 
PHY  1222,  and  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1531,  PHY 
1532,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  Majors  1  and  2  or  PHY  1523,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students  3;  CHM  1111  and  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  1  and  2;  CHM  1221,  Analytical  Chemistiy; 
CHM  1264  and  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  1  and  2;  and  two  additional  advanced  science  electives 
approved  by  department  Advisory  Committee. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 
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Minor  Curriculum 


A  minor  in  biology  consists  of  any  six  biology  courses  for  which  the  student  has  the  prerequisites,  plus 
two  more  courses  in  biology  or  other  departments  that  serve  as  prerequisites  for  biology  courses.  At 
least  five  of  the  total  eight  courses  must  include  laboratory,  and  a  student  may  not  count  toward  the 
biology  nunor  more  than  one  course,  or  course  sequence,  that  covers  substantially  the  same  material. 

To  accommodate  the  needs  of  students  mooring  in  different  fields,  the  biology  minor  requirements 
have  been  phrased  in  a  general  and  flexible  way.  To  ensure  that  course  selection  is  sound  and  appro- 
priate to  the  student's  background,  each  student's  biology  minor  program  must  receive  the  signed 
approval  of  the  biology  minor  adviser  before  the  student  has  completed  the  first  biology  course. 

Suggested  course  groupings  for  a  biology  minor  have  been  developed  for  students  with  different 
backgrounds  in  college  mathematics  and  science.  The  core  minor  for  students  with  considerable 
work  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  or  physics  provides  the  foundation  on  which  a  biology  mayor  is 
built,  without  advanced  specialization.  For  students  with  less  college  mathematics/science  back- 
ground, or  none,  three  other  minor  options  provide  the  opportunity  for  first-level  exposure  to  the 
basic  principles  of  biology.  This  option  also  gives  students  an  opportiuiity  to  achieve  some  advanced 
specialization  in  plant  and/or  animal  studies  or  to  explore  human  biology,  molecular  biology,  bio- 
chemistry, and  the  problems  of  the  environment. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  biology  minor  adviser  in  414  Mugar,  617-373-2260. 


Biomedical  Physics 


Faculty  Usted  under  Physics 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


At  the  most  basic  level,  biomedical  physics  seeks  to  understand  the  role  of  physical  processes 
occurring  on  molecular,  cellular,  or  macroscopic  scales,  in  vital  biological  functions,  ranging  from 
the  extraction  of  oxygen  from  the  limgs  by  red  blood  cells  to  the  generation  of  complex  electrical 
signals  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  At  the  most  practical  level,  biomedicEil  physics  examines 
how  physical  principles  and  modem  instrumentation  techniques  can  be  used  in  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  medical  applications,  ranging  ft'om  imaging  tissue  structures  and  organ  functions,  to 
detecting  and  curing  diseases,  to  performing  sophisticated  surgeries. 

The  biomedical  physics  major  sponsored  by  the  physics  department  helps  students  understand 
the  interrelationships  between  physics,  biology,  and  medicine,  at  both  fundjunental  and  practical 
levels.  Students  acquire  a  strong  interdisciplinary  training  in  science.  This  training  combines  formal 
classwork  in  physics,  biology,  computer  science,  and  mathematics,  with  practical  seminar  courses 
in  medical  imaging,  medical  appUcations  of  lasers  and  optical  techniques,  and  radiation  therapy.  The 
latter  courses  are  given  by  expert  practitioners  from  local  hospitals  and  are  designed  to  help  stu- 
dents make  the  cormection  between  the  real-world  clinical  environment  and  classroom  learning. 

Students  have  the  opportunity,  through  Northeastem's  program  of  cooperative  education,  to  fur- 
ther their  educational  experience  by  working  in  various  biotechnology  companies,  medical  instru- 
mentation companies,  and  local  hospitals.  Students  also  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
research  projects  with  faculty  members  doing  research  in  biophysics  and  biomedical-related  areas. 
Undergraduate  research  fellowships  awarded  by  the  physics  department  are  available  for  particu- 
larly able  students. 

The  biomedical  physics  major  prepares  students  for  a  broad  range  of  careers  and  graduate  study 
options  in  biomedical-related  areas.  Students  can  choose  to  find  direct  employment  in  various 
industrial  or  hospital  facilities  as  well  as  in  companies  involved  in  developing  and  manufacturing 
medical  devices,  biomaterials,  and  instrumentation.  They  can  also  choose  to  attend  medical  school, 
to  pursue  advanced  degrees  in  physics,  biophysics,  or  biomedical  engineering,  or  to  enter  a  profes- 
sional graduate  program  in  biomedical  physics. 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  PHY  1224,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  3,  and 
4  and  associated  labs  PHY  1521,  PHY  1522,  and  PHY  1533;  PHY  1300,  Physics  with  Computers;  PHY 
1302,  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields;  PHY  1304,  Mathematical  Physics;  PHY  1305,  Thermodynamics 
and  Kinetic  Theory;  PHY  1404,  Wave  Motion  and  Optics;  PHY  1551,  PHY  1552,  Electronics  for 
Scientists  1  and  2;  PHY  1555,  Wave  Lab;  PHY  1421,  Biological  Physics  1;  PHY  1423,  Medical  Physics; 
PHY  1451,  Medical  Imaging;  PHY  1452,  Radiation  Therapy;  and  PHY  1453,  Applications  of  Lasers  in 
Medicine. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  MTH  1243,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  1,  2,  3,  and  4;  CHM  1111, 
CHM  1122,  General  Chenustry  for  Life  Science  1  and  2B;  BIO  1108,  General  Biology;  BIO  1109, 
Animal  Biology;  BIO  1355,  Regulatory  Cell  Physiology;  and  three  additional  science  electives  from 
those  approved  for  m^ors  in  physics,  mathematics,  computer  science,  engineering,  and  biology. 
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Chemistry 


William  M.  Reiff,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Matthews  Distinguished 
University  Professor 

Geoffrey  Davies,  DSc 

Professors 

Terry  K.  Baker,  DSc 
DavidA.  Forsyth,  PhD 
Bill  C.  Giessen,  DrScNat 
Barry  L.  Karger,  PhD 
Philip  W.  LeQuesne,  PhD,  DSci 
Mary  Jo  Ondrechen,  PhD 
John  L.  Roebber,  PhD 
Paul  Vouros,  PhD 
Philip  M.  Warner,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Thomas  R.  Gilbert,  PhD 
David  J.  Jebaratnam,  PhD 
Alex  K-Y  Jen,  PhD 
Graham  B.  Jones,  PhD,  D.I.C. 
Rein  U.  Kirss,  PhD 
Ira  S.  Krull,  PhD 
Patricia  A.  Mabrouk,  PhD 
Nelly  M.  Rodriguez,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

David  E.  Budil,  PhD 
Saryeev  Mukerjee,  PhD 


Laboratory  Coordinator 

Edward  H.  Witten,  PhD 

Professor  Emeritus 

Alfred  Viola,  PhD 


The  study  of  chemistry  focuses  on  the  structure  and  properties  of  substances  and  the  transforma- 
tions they  undergo.  The  department  seeks  to  help  students  experience  the  intellectual  stimulation  of 
studying  a  physical  science;  grasp  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  of  chemistry;  and  prepare  for 
graduate  study  in  chemistry,  medicine,  dentistry,  or  many  other  related  fields. 

Students  in  our  Cooperative  Education  program  can  obtain  invaluable  practical  professional  expe- 
rience to  augment  their  classroom  work.  For  many,  these  practical  appUcations  help  to  put  their 
course  work  into  a  logical  framework  and  help  provide  perspective.  Electives,  especially  in  the  last 
two  years,  allow  students  to  concentrate  in  those  areas  that  have  a  special  interest  for  them.  The 
department  encourages  quahfied  students  to  imdertake  a  research  project  under  the  supervision  of 
a  faculty  member.  An  honors  program  is  open  to  particularly  able  students. 

The  department  publishes  Chemistry  at  Northeastern,  a  pamphlet  that  details  the  chemistry 
major  requirements.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  102  Hurtig  Hall. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  two  degree  programs.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  has 
more  expMcit  scientific  course  requirements,  while  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  has  more  extensive 
requirements  outside  of  the  sciences.  Both  of  the  programs  at  Northeastern  are  approved  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  meets  the  society's  requirements  for 
certification;  certified  graduates  are  eUgible  for  full  membership  in  the  society  after  two  years  of 
professional  experience. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  also  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  with  an  Interdisciplinary  Option. 
In  this  program  some  of  the  courses  required  for  a  traditional  BS  in  chemistry  have  been  replaced 
with  required  and  elective  courses  focused  on  one  of  several  disciplines,  including  business  admin- 
istration, education,  environmental  science,  and  law  and  public  pohcy.  The  options  are  offered 
because  chemists  frequently  take  jobs  that  require  knowledge  and  skUls  not  provided  by  the  tradi- 
tionsil  chemistry  m^or  program.  The  options  programs  add  breadth  to  the  curriculum  for  chemistry 
majors  wlule  still  providing  a  technical  core  of  math,  physics,  and  chemistry  courses.  More  informa- 
tion about  these  options  are  contained  in  the  pamphlet  Options  for  Chemistry  Majors  available 
from  the  Chemistry  Department. 

CHM  1151,  CHM  1152,  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  1  and  2;  CHM  1231,  Analytical 
Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Majors;  CHM  1271,  CHM  1272,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  Majors  and  ChemicEil  Engineering  Students  1  and  2;  CHM  1274,  Organic  Chemistry  3: 
The  Organic  Chemistry  of  Oving  Process;  CHM  1381,  CHM  1382,  CHM  1383,  Physical  Chemistry  1,  2, 
and  3;  CHM  1394,  CHM  1395,  CHM  1396,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3;  CHM  1422, 
Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis;  and  CHM  1432,  Instrumental  Analysis  Lab. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1243,  Calculus  and  Unear  Methods  1 
or  MTH  1223,  Calculus  4;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students  1,  2,  and  3;  and  PHY  1522,  PHY  1533,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  Majors  2  and  3. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
with  an  Interdisciplinary 
Option 


Minor  Curriculum 


CHM  1151,  CHM  1152,  General  Chemistry  for  Science  M^ors  1  and  2;  CHM  1231,  Analytical 
Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Majors;  CHM  1271,  CHM  1272,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  M^ors  and  Chemical  Engineering  Students  1  and  2;  CHM  1274,  Organic  Chemistry  3: 
The  Organic  Chemistry  of  Living  Process;  CHM  1381,  CHM  1382,  CHM  1383,  Physical  Chemistry  1,  2, 
and  3;  CHM  1394,  CHM  1395,  CHM  1396,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3;  CHM  1422, 
Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis;  CHM  1432,  Instrumental  Analysis  Lab;  CHM  1441,  Advanced 
Inorganic  Chemistry;  CHM  1461,  Identification  of  Orgaiuc  Compounds;  CHM  1811,  Advanced 
Chemical  Lab  Practice  1;  and  two  advanced  science  or  mathematics  electives. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1243,  Calculus  and  Linear  Methods  1 
or  MTH  1223,  Calculus  4;  MTH  1245,  Differential  Equations  and  Linear  Methods  1  or  MTH  1225, 
Mathematical  Analysis;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students  1,  2,  and  3;  and  PHY  1522,  PHY  1533,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  M^ors  2  and  3. 

CHM  1151,  CHM  1152,  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  1  and  2;  CHM  1231,  Analytical 
Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Majors;  CHM  1264,  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  1  and  2;  CHM  1381, 
CHM  1382,  Physical  Chemistry  1  and  2;  CHM  1394,  CHM  1395,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry 
1  and  2;  CHM  1422,  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis;  CHM  1432,  Instrumental  Analysis  Lab; 
MTH  1133,  MTH  1134,  MTH  1135,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1201,  PHY  1202,  PHY  1203,  Physics  1, 
2,  and  3;  PHY  1501,  PHY  1502,  PHY  1503,  Physics  Lab  1,  2,  and  3;  and  two  math  or  science  electives 
and  the  required  and  elective  courses  in  the  interdisciplinary  area. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

After  a  general  chemistry  sequence,  CHM  1231,  Analytical  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Majors;  CHM 
1271,  CHM  1272,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  Majors  and  Chemical 
Engineering  Students  1  and  2;  CHM  1274,  Organic  Chemistry  3:  The  Organic  Chemistry  of  Living 
Process;  or  CHM  1264,  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  1  and  2;  CHM  1381,  CHM  1382,  Physical 
Chemistry  1  and  2;  and  CHM  1394,  CHM  1395,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1  and  2. 


Communication  Studies 


Richard  A.  Katula,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Associate  Professors 

Karen  S.  Buzzard,  PhD 
Carl  W.  Eastman,  MA 
Joanne  Morreale,  PhD 


Michael  L.  Woodnick,  MS 
Alan  J.  Zaremba,  PhD 

Assistant  Professor 

Kevin  Howley,  PhD 


Instructor 

Elizabeth  Threnhauser,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Communication  studies  offers  students  a  hiunanities-based,  liberal  arts  education  coupled  with  pre- 
professional  training. 

Students  who  major  in  communications  learn  to  speak  articulately  and  persuasively  in  a  variety  of 
situations,  understand  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  field  of  communication,  and  comprehend  the 
business  and  technology  of  the  communications  industry.  The  program  also  helps  students  appreci- 
ate the  aesthetics  of  human  communication,  commurucate  effectively  in  complex  organizations 
such  as  businesses  and  government  agencies,  understand  theories  of  human  communication  and 
research  methods  used  to  develop  and  support  those  theories,  and  effectively  criticize  and  consume 
messages  produced  in  public  argument  and  mass  communication  media 

The  department  offers  coursework  in  speech  sldU  development,  radio  and  television  production 
and  broadcasting,  communication  theories,  and  criticism. 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  to  the  corrununication  studies  major  must  meet  the  department's 
criteria  for  acceptance  (see  Aiis  and  Sciences  Guidebook).  In  addition,  space  in  this  program  is  lim- 
ited, so  students  may  be  admitted  on  a  space-available  basis. 

CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Commurucation;  CMN  1116,  Public  Speaking;  CMN  1250,  Introduction  to 
Mass  Communication;  CMN  1330,  Interpersonal  Communication;  CMN  1430,  Organizational 
Communication;  CMN  1450,  Television  Studio  Production;  CMN  1600,  Introduction  to 
Communication  Research;  and  CMN  1610,  Rhetorical  Criticism. 

In  addition  to  the  core  courses,  communication  studies  majors  may  choose  from  one  of  three  con- 
centrations: speech  and  rhetoric,  organizational  communication,  and  radio  and  television.  Concen- 
trations require  five  courses.  In  addition,  three  adviser-approved  commurucation  studies  courses  are 
required  to  complete  the  major  and,  in  some  cases,  CMN  1650,  Senior  Seminar  in  Communications. 


Minor  Curriculuin 
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Concentration  in  speech  and  rhetoric.  CMN  1110,  Voice  and  Articulation;  CMN  1111,  Oral 
Interpretation  of  Literature;  CMN  1210,  Advanced  Voice  and  Articulation;  CMN  1211,  Advanced  Oral 
Interpretation;  CMN  1232,  Communication  and  Gender;  CMN  1239,  Argumentation  sind  Debate; 
CMN  1240,  Advanced  Studies  in  Speech  Performance;  CMN  1310,  Classical  Age  in  Speech  and 
Rhetoric;  CMN  1300,  Communication  Theory;  CMN  1315,  Theories  of  Persuasion;  CMN  1410, 
ContemporEuy  Public  Address;  CMN  1415,  Persuasion  in  Contemporary  Culture;  CMN  1500,  Special 
Topics  in  Communication  Studies;  and  CMN  1554,  Special  Topics  in  Media. 

Concentration  in  organizational  communication.  CMN  1232,  Communication  and  Gender; 
CMN  1315,  Theories  of  Persuasion;  CMN  1318,  Negotiation  Skills;  CMN  1331,  Advanced  Interpersonal 
Communication;  CMN  1338,  Group  Discussion;  CMN  1431,  Advanced  Organizational  Communication; 
CMN  1437,  Consultation  SkiUs;  CMN  1453,  Broadcast  Management;  CMN  1500,  Special  Topics  in 
Communication  Studies;  CMN  1554,  Special  Topics  in  Media;  and  CMN  1555,  Communication  and  the 
Quality  of  life. 

Concentration  in  radio  and  television.  CMN  1232,  Communication  and  Gender;  CMN  1315 
Theories  of  Persuasion;  CMN  1317,  The  Audience  in  Mass  Communication;  CMN  1415,  Persuasion  in 
Contemporary  Culture;  CMN  1451,  Foundation  of  Broadcast  Technology;  CMN  1452,  Radio 
Production;  CMN  1453,  Broadcast  Management;  CMN  1454,  Progranaming  for  Radio  and  Television; 
CMN  1455,  Television  Field  Production;  CMN  1500,  Special  Topics  in  Communication  Studies;  CMN 
1554,  Special  Topics  in  Media;  and  CMN  1899,  Advanced  Television  Production. 

CMN  1895,  CMN  1896,  Internship  in  Communication  Studies,  and  CMN  1890,  CMN  1891,  CMN  1892, 
Directed  Study,  may  be  taken  for  credit  in  any  of  the  three  concentration  areas. 

CMN  1116,  Public  Speaking;  CMN  1800,  Inti-oduction  to  Communication  Theory;  CMN  1330, 
Interpersonal  Communication;  and  CMN  1338,  Group  Discussion. 

Four  courses  from  the  foUovidng:  CMN  1110,  Voice  and  Articulation;  CMN  1111,  Oral  Interpretation 
of  Literature;  CMN  1232,  Communication  and  Gender;  CMN  1239,  Argumentation  and  Debate;  CMN 
1250,  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication;  CMN  1318,  Negotiation  Skills;  CMN  1331,  Advanced 
Interpersonal  Communication;  CMN  1410,  Contemporary  Public  Address;  CMN  1415,  Techniques  of 
Persuasion;  CMN  1437,  Consultation  SkiUs;  CMN  1430,  Organizational  Communication;  CMN  1600, 
Introduction  to  Communication  Research;  and  CMN  1610,  Rhetorical  Criticism.  Individual  programs 
may  be  approved  through  the  Commimication  Studies  Department. 


Economics 


Steven  A.  Morrison,  PhD,  Professor  and  Acting  Chair 


Professors 

John  Adams,  PhD 
M.  Shahid  Alam,  PhD 
Barbara  M.  Fraumeni,  PhD 
Harold  M.  Goldstein,  PhD 
Daryl  Hellman,  PhD 
Irwin  L.  Hermstadt,  PhD 
Simgwoo  Kim,  PhD 
Gustav  Schachter,  PhD 
Andrew  M.  Siun,  MA 


Associate  Professors 

NeU  O.  Alper,  PhD 
Oscar  T.  Brookins,  PhD 
Kamran  N.  Dadkhah,  PhD 
Alan  W.  Dyer,  PhD 
Gregory  Wassail,  PhD 


Economics  is  the  study  of  how  societies  produce  and  exchange  goods  and  services  to  satisfy  material 
needs.  Economists  analyze  the  process  of  economic  growth  and  identify  policies  that  contribute  to 
economic  stability  and  progress. 

In  the  econoniics  program  students  examine  the  sources  of  economic  growth — how  societies 
produce  more  of  what  they  need.  Undergraduates  study  economics  as  part  of  a  broad  interest  in  the 
social  sciences  to  develop  specialized  skills  useful  in  today's  complex  labor  market.  The  major  in 
economics  is  a  good  foundation  for  graduate  studies  in  advanced  economics,  public  policy,  law, 
or  business. 

Macroeconomics,  which  focuses  on  the  overall  economy,  deals  with  such  problems  as  inflation, 
unemployment,  growth  and  instability,  economic  development,  and  governmental  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Environmental 
Studies  Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


Microeconomics  examines  the  economic  behavior  of  individuals,  households,  firms,  industries, 
and  trade  among  countries.  It  seeks  to  assess  the  economic  effects  of  market  power  and  environ- 
mental damage  and  analyzes  the  economic  aspects  of  natural  resources,  poverty,  health,  income 
distribution,  trade  unions,  and  government  regulation. 

Coiurses  in  economics  cover  international  trade;  the  behavior  of  faunilies,  firms,  and  industries 
in  the  market  economy;  the  environmental  costs  of  grovrth;  and  the  economic  aspects  of  natural 
resources,  poverty,  health,  labor  market  discrimination  affecting  women  and  minorities,  trade 
unions,  and  governmental  oversight.  International  and  comparative  perspectives  are  emphasized, 
most  directly  in  courses  in  economic  development  of  the  developing  world  and  economic  history. 

Graduates  may  find  jobs  in  federal,  state,  and  local  goverrunents,  m^or  corporations,  or  financial 
institutions.  Their  work  may  involve  planning  and  forecasting,  assessing  labor  needs,  and  making 
financial  studies.  They  may  estimate  consumer  demand  for  new  products,  conduct  research,  teach, 
or  provide  specialized  consulting  services. 

EON  1215,  Macroeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1216,  Microeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1220,  History  of 
Economic  Thought;  ECN  1250,  Statistics;  and  eight  other  economics  courses,  of  which  at  least  six 
must  be  upper-level  (non-Pathway)  electives.  MTH  1113,  College  Mathematics  for  Business  and 
Economics;  MTH  1114,  Calculus  for  Business  and  Economics;  and  four  social  science  electives 
other  than  economics. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  a  BA  in  economics,  a  student  must  earn  an  average  grade  of  C  (QPA  = 
2.00)  or  better  in  the  four  core  courses,  ECN  1215,  ECN  1216,  ECN  1250,  and  ECN  1220. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  arid  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

ECN  1215,  Macroeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1216,  Microeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1250,  Statistics; 
ECN  1260,  Problems  in  Economic  Research;  and  twelve  other  economics  courses,  of  which  at  least 
nine  must  be  upper-level  (non-Pathway)  electives.  MTH  1113,  College  Mathematics  for  Business  and 
Economics;  MTH  1114,  Calculus  for  Business  and  Economics;  and  four  social  science  electives 
other  than  economics. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  a  BS  in  economics,  a  student  must  earn  an  average  grade  of  C  (QPA  = 
2.00)  or  better  in  the  four  core  courses,  ECN  1215,  ECN  1216,  ECN  1250,  and  ECN  1260. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

ECN  1215,  Macroeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1216,  Microeconomic  Theory;  and  six  other  courses  in 
economics,  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  upper-level  (non-Pathway)  electives  and  one  must  be 
ECN  1250,  Statistics,  or  equivalent  (unless  a  comparable  course  is  required  by  the  msyor  depart- 
ment). Any  course  taken  outside  the  Department  of  Economics  to  satisfy  these  economics  elective 
requirements  must  be  approved  by  a  faculty  adviser  in  the  department 


Education 


TBA 


Professors 

James  W.  Eraser,  PhD 
Maurice  Kaufman,  PhD 
Mervin  D.  Lynch,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Joseph  Meier,  EdD 
Peter  C.  MurreU,  PhD 
Irene  A.  Nichols,  EdD 

Assistant  Professors 

Thomas  H.  Clark,  MA 
Terry  L.  Haywoode,  PhD 


Professors  Emeriti 

Nicholas  J.  Buffone,  PhD 
LesUe  A.  Burg,  EdD 
John  D.  Herzog,  PhD 
Sandra  M.  Parker,  EdD 
Barbara  A.  Schram,  EdD 


Early  Childhood 
Education  and  Elementary 
Education 


The  Department  of  Education  helps  students  to  understand  principles  of  curriculum,  instruction,  and 
evaluation;  to  analyze  and  think  critically  about  teaching  and  learning;  to  communicate  effectively;  and 
to  understand  the  legal  and  moral  responsibilities  of  the  teaciiing  profession.  The  department  offers 
undergraduate  programs  that  enable  students  to  obtain  advanced  provisional  Massachusetts  teacher 
certification,  which  is  recognized  in  other  states.  (Full  certification  requires  a  master's  degree.)  All  stu- 
dents who  seek  teaching  certificates  in  Massachusetts  need  degrees  that  consist  of  a  major  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  and  a  program  of  study  in  education.  Students  acquire  specified  competencies  estab- 
lished for  certification  in  Massachusetts  through  designated  courses,  related  fieldwork,  cooperative 
education  experiences,  and  full-time  student  teaching  arranged  by  the  education  department. 

Students  who  wish  to  obtain  certification  as  early  childhood  or  elementary  education  teachers 
complete  a  megor  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  enroll  in  a  program  of  education  courses.  For  specific 
education  program  course  requirements,  students  should  consult  the  1998-1999  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  Guidebook. 
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Secondary  Education 


Student  Teaching 


Students  seeking  higli-school  teacher  certification  should  eru'oU  in  an  arts  and  sciences  major  and  a 
minor  in  secondary  education. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  biology,  chemistry,  earth  science  (geology),  Enghsh,  history,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  or  foreign  languages  in  Massachusetts  schools  should  major  in  the  pertinent  field. 
Students  majoring  in  economics,  history,  poUtical  science,  or  sociology  may  pursue  certification  in 
the  teaching  of  social  studies. 

Secondary  education  minor.  CRS  1200,  Introduction  to  Special  Education;  ED  1103,  Adolescent 
Development,  Learning,  and  Education;  ED  1104,  Learning  and  the  Teaching  Process;  ED  1410,  ED 
1411,  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Adolescents  1  and  2;  ED  1412,  Fundamentals  of 
Curriculum  Development;  and  ED  1417,  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar. 

Student  teaching  is  a  full-time  experience  for  one  quarter  of  the  senior  year.  A  professor  and  a  coop- 
erating classroom  teacher  share  supervisory  responsibility. 


English 


Stuart  S.  Peterfreund,  PhD,  Rrofessor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Samuel  J.  Bernstein,  PhD 
Robert  J.  Blanch,  PhD 
Francis  C.  Blessington,  PhD 
Irene  Fairley,  PhD 
Wayne  Frankhn,  PhD 
Gary  Goshgarian,  PhD 
Guy  RoteOa,  PhD 
Michael  Ryan,  PhD 
Herbert  L.  Sussman,  PhD 


Arthur  J.  Weitzman,  PhD 
Joseph  E.  Westiund,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Maryemma  Graham,  PhD 
Kathleen  KeUy,  PhD 
Marina  Leslie,  PhD 
Mary  K.  Loeffelholz,  PhD 
Janet  Randall,  PhD 
Bonnie  TuSmith,  PhD 
Susan  Wall,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 

Elizabeth  C.  Britt,  PhD 

Lecturers 

Joseph  B.  deRoche,  MFA 
David  W.  Tutein,  MA 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Literature 
Curriculum 


The  department  offers  courses  in  creative,  expository,  and  technical  writing;  linguistics;  literary 
studies;  and  American  and  British  literature. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  freshman  English  requirement  and  are  in  good  academic  stand- 
ing may  major  or  minor  in  EngUsh.  The  broad-based  major  requires  proficiency  in  a  number  of 
approaches — including  historical,  generic,  and  theoretical — to  the  study  of  langusige  and  literature. 
The  more  narrowly  focused  minor  gives  students  intensive  exposure  to  literature,  writing,  linguis- 
tics, or  technical  communication. 

EngUsh  majors  prepare  for  careers  in  teaching  and  research,  advertising  and  publishing,  radio  and 
television — any  field  in  which  communication  and  critical  judgment  go  hand  in  hand.  The  department 
also  offers  an  intellectual  and  cultural  framework  for  preprofessional  students  in  law,  medicine, 
business,  engineering,  or  computer  science. 

ENG  1126,  Backgrounds  in  EngUsh  and  American  Literature;  ENG  1120,  ENG  1121,  Survey  of 
EngUsh  Uterature  1  and  2;  ENG  1123,  ENG  1124,  Survey  of  American  Literature  1  and  2;  ENG  1307, 
Literary  Interpretation;  three  period  courses;  two  msgor  figure  courses  (one  must  be  Shakespeare);  one 
language  or  writing  course;  one  gerure  course;  one  alternative  Uterature  course;  one  junior/senior 
seminar;  and  four  electives  in  EngUsh. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  creative  writing.  ENG  1351,  Creative  Writing;  one  course  from  the  following: 
ENG  1356,  Drama  Workshop;  ENG  1357,  Poetry  Workshop;  ENG  1358,  Fiction  Workshop;  ENG 
1359,  Nonfiction  Workshop;  ENG  1360,  Topics  m  Writmg;  and  ENG  1362,  PubUcation  Arts. 

Concentration  in  literature.  One  language  or  writing  course  from  the  foUowing:  ENG  1118, 
Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics;  ENG  1119,  History  of  the  English  Language;  ENG  1351, 
Creative  Writing;  ENG  1352,  Advanced  Writmg;  ENG  1357,  Poetry  Workshop;  ENG  1358,  Fiction 
Workshop;  ENG  1359,  Nonfiction  Workshop. 

Six  courses  required,  two  from  the  foUowing:  ENG  1120,  Survey  of  EngUsh  Literature  1;  ENG  1121, 
Survey  of  EngUsh  Literature  2;  ENG  1123,  Survey  of  American  Literature  1;  ENG  1124,  Survey  of 
American  Literature  2;  ENG  1126,  Backgrounds  in  English  and  American  Literature  or  ENG  1307, 
Literary  Interpretation;  two  EngUsh  courses  in  Uterature  at  the  1200  level  or  above  or  one  course  in 
Uterature  at  the  1200  level  or  above  and  one  linguistics  course  at  any  level;  and  one  junior/senior 
seminar. 
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Minor  in  Writing 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Linguistics 
Curriculum 

Minor  in  Technical 

Communication 

Curriculum 


Environmental  Studies 


Six  courses  required,  five  from  the  following:  ENG  1118,  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics; 
ENG  1119,  History  of  the  English  Language;  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing  1;  ENG  1350,  Writing  for 
the  Professions;  ENG  1351,  Creative  Writing;  ENG  1352,  Advanced  Writing;  ENG  1357,  Poetry 
Workshop;  ENG  1358,  Fiction  Workshop;  ENG  1359,  Non-Fiction  Workshop;  ENG  1362,  PubUcation 
Arts;  ENG  1370,  Technical  Writing  2;  ENG  1380,  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions;  ENG  1381, 
Writing  for  the  Professions:  Business  Administration;  ENG  1382,  Writing  for  the  Professions: 
Criminal  Justice;  and  one  elective. 

See  page  33. 
See  page  33. 


Professors 

Geoffrey  Davies,  DSc 

Chemistry 
GwHym  Jones,  PhD 

Biology 
Anthony  Penna,  DA 

History 


Associate  Professors 

Christopher  Bosso,  PhD 

Political  Science 
Thomas  R.  Gilbert,  PhD 

Chemistry 
Malcolm  D.  HiU,  PhD 

Geology 
William  D.  Kay,  PhD 

Political  Science 
Judith  PerroUe,  PhD 

Sociology/Anthropology 
Peter  S.  Rosen,  PhD 

Geology 


Assistant  Professor 

Daniel  Faber,  PhD 
Sociology/Anthropology 


The  environmental  studies  major  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
apply  an  understanding  of  both  social  and  scientific  issues  to  the  solution  of  environn^ental  prob- 
lems. The  goal  of  the  major  is  to  enable  students  to  conceptualize  and  to  attack  "unstructured  prob- 
lems" (i.e.,  problems  with  many  more  variables  than  equations,  or  problems  for  which  there  may  be 
no  obvious  single  best  solution).  This  type  of  problem  dominates  natural  environmental  systems;  the 
solutions  to  environmental  problems  may  require  balancing  scientific  and  societal  concerns.  By  the 
time  students  graduate,  they  should  be  able  to  identify  an  environmental  problem,  develop  a  plan  to 
address  the  problem,  identify  and  organize  the  resources  that  they  would  need  to  solve  the  problem, 
and  know  how  to  implement  a  plan  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  m^or  is  structured  to  provide  progressive  development  in  skills  and  knowledge.  It  is  flexible 
in  that  it  allows  latitude  in  upper-level  course  choices,  selected  with  the  approval  of  a  faculty 
adviser,  to  suit  individual  student  interests.  Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  complete  a  dual 
major  combining  envirormiental  studies  and  another  m^or;  course  lists  for  specific  pairings  will  be 
available  from  the  faculty  or  from  the  College  of  Aits  and  Sciences  Dean's  Office  by  fall  1998. 
Students  first  complete  nine  environmental  studies  prerequisite  courses  and  two  interdisciplinary 
environmental  core  courses:  one  to  help  link  across  two  of  the  science  prerequisite  courses,  and  the 
other  to  focus  on  environmental  policy  making.  With  approval  from  faculty  advisers,  students  select 
a  set  of  eight  upper-level  electives,  participate  in  a  one  quarter-horn-  environmental  seminar,  and 
complete  a  four  quarter-hour  field  experience  (which  will  also  satisfy  the  college's  Experiential 
Education  Requirement).  The  capstone  course/senior  thesis  provides  an  opportunity  to  participate 
with  other  students  in  a  team-based  approach  to  enviroiunental  problem  solving. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Curriculum      Prerequisites:  SOA  1 104TAF  1 104,  Cultures  of  the  Worid  or  SOA  1 100,  Peoples  and  Cultures,  or  SOC 

1100,  hitroduction  to  Sociology;  CHM  1105,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Health  Sciences;  BIO  1111, 
Environment  and  Man;  PHL  1140,  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  or  PHL  1135,  Philosophical 
Problems  of  Law  and  Justice;  owe  of  the  folloiving:  ECN  1250,  Statistics  1;  MTH  1150,  Probability, 
Statistics,  and  the  Computer;  POL  1301,  Research  Methods  1;  ECN  1323,  Environmental  Economics; 
POL  1110,  hitroduction  to  PoUtics  or  POL  1 1 12/IAF  1 1 12,  hitroduction  to  hitemational  Relations;  GEO 
1140,  Environmental  Geology  o?- GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  SOC  1146,  Environment  and  Society; 
HST  1544,  Environmental  History  of  the  Linited  States;  and  Environmental  Studies  Seminar; 
Interdisciplinary  Environmental  Science;  Making  Environmental  PoUcy;  choose  eight  upper-level 
environmental  studies  electives  with  faculty  adviser;  independent  research,  internship  or  field  training; 
experiential  education  requirement;  and  capstone/senior  thesis. 
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Minor  in  Environmental 
Studies  Curriculum 


In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Students  must  complete  nine  quarter-hours  in  the  prerequisites  section;  the  two  interdisciplinary 
enviroim:iental  core  courses,  and  the  one  quarter-hour  interdisciplinary  seminar. 


Geology 


Peter  S.  Rosen,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Richard  H.  Bailey,  PhD 
Richard  S.  Naylor,  PhD 
William  A.  Newman,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Bernard  L.  Gordon,  MS 
Martin  E.  Ross,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 

Patrick  M.  Colgan,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Geology  Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Geology  Curriculum 


Geology  is  an  interdisciplinary  science  that  deals  with  the  study  of  the  physical  features,  composi- 
tion, history,  and  processes  of  the  earth.  Many  geologists  today  are  working  to  solve  environmental 
problems,  to  develop  and  protect  water  resources,  and  to  discover  new  deposits  of  minerals  and  fos- 
sU  fuels. 

Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  programs  are  offered  in  geology  and  in  environmental 
geology.  These  programs  require  course  work  in  mathematics  (through  calculus),  physics,  and 
chemistry,  and  a  set  of  required  and  elective  geology  courses.  All  students  complete  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  core.  Students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  programs  take  a  broader  array  of  non-sci- 
ence courses  and  must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language  (through  intermediate  n 
level).  Courses  in  the  geology  major  focus  on  the  basic  composition  (mineralogy  and  petrology), 
structure  (structural  geology  and  stratigraphy),  and  surface  of  the  earth  (geomorphology  and  geo- 
chemistry). The  environmental  geology  m^or  has  a  greater  emphasis  on  earth  surface  processes, 
human  interactions,  and  land-use  planning.  Typical  environmental  geology  courses  include  hydroge- 
ology,  geology  and  land-use  planning,  environmental  planning,  groundwater  geochemistry,  and 
coastal  processes. 

Fieldwork  is  an  essential  component  of  training  in  geology,  and  many  of  our  courses  utilize  field 
sites  throughout  New  England  to  demonstrate  geological  processes.  In  addition  to  these  local  trips, 
the  department  has  taken  students  on  longer  field  excursions  to  the  Cascade  Mountains  of 
Washington,  to  the  island  of  San  Salvador  in  the  Bahamas,  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  to  the  Black 
HiUs  of  South  Dakota.  Students  also  have  the  option  to  complete  undergraduate  research  courses 
vsdth  a  faculty  member.  Undergraduate  research  projects  usually  involve  substantial  field  and  lab 
work  completed  under  the  guidance  of  the  geology  faculty.  Honors  students  in  geology  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  special  sections  of  geology  courses  and  in  special  honors  activities. 

The  geology  program  offers  basic  knowledge  needed  to  work  in  almost  any  of  the  geologic  pro- 
fessions in  both  industry  and  goverrunent,  or  to  continue  studies  in  graduate  school.  The  major  in 
environmental  geology  is  particularly  popular,  and  many  of  our  recent  graduates  work  for  environ- 
mental or  geotechnical  firms.  Students  involved  in  the  optional  co-op  plan  typically  work  with  local 
engineering,  environmental  consulting  companies,  or  with  government  agencies.  These  Jobs  often 
involve  assessing  building  sites,  evaluating  land  use,  and  studying  many  problems  concerned  with 
groundwater  contamination  and  remediation. 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology; 
GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1310,  Descriptive  Mineralogy;  GEO  1308,  Petrology; 
GEO  1440,  Geomorphology;  GEO  1418,  Structural  Geology;  and  five  geology  electives. 

MTH  1106,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  and  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  or 
MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  and  MTH  1108,  Calculus;  PHY  1221,  Physics  for  Science 
and  Engineering  Students  or  PHY  1201,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  CHM  1111,  CHM  1122, 
General  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology; 
GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1310,  Descriptive  Mineralogy;  GEO  1311,  Optical 
CrystaUography;  GEO  1308,  Petrology;  GEO  1418,  Structural  Geology;  GEO  1440,  Geomorphology; 
and  eight  geology  electives. 
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Minor  in  Geology 
Curriculum 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Environmental  Geology 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Environmental  Geology 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Environmental 
Geology  Curriculum 


MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  and  MTH  1108,  Calculus  or  MTH  1123,  MTH  1124,  and 
MTH  1125,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students  1,  2,  and  3;  CHM  1111,  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  1  and  2;  CHM  1221,  Analytical 
Chemistry  or  GEO  1412,  Geochemistry;  and  two  approved  additional  science  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology;  GEO  1308,  Petrology;  GEO  1213, 
Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  plus  four  geology  electives  (GEO  1250  or 
higher  number)  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  geology  department. 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology; 
GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1308,  Petrology;  GEO  1440,  Geomorphology;  GEO  1438, 
Geology  and  Land-Use  Planning;  and  five  geology  electives. 

MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  and  MTH  1108,  Calculus  o?-MTH  1106,  Fundamentals 
of  Mathematics  and  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  BIO  1100,  BIO  1101,  Principles  of 
Biology  1  and  2;  BIO  1600,  BIO  1601,  Principles  of  Biology  1  and  2  Labs;  CHM  1111,  CHM  1122, 
General  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology; 
GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1308,  Petrology;  GEO  1310,  Descriptive  Mineralogy; 
GEO  1440,  Geomorphology;  GEO  1438,  Geology  and  Land-Use  Planning;  GEO  1442,  Water  in 
Environmental  Plarming;  and  eight  geology  electives. 

MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  MTH  1108,  Calculus;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223, 
Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3  or  BIO  1103,  BIO  1104,  BIO  1105,  Principles 
of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3;  CHM  1111,  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  1  and  2;  and  CHM  1221,  Analytical 
Chemistry  or  GEO  1412,  Geochemistry;  and  two  approved  additional  science  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology  or  GEO  1140,  Environmental  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology 
Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology;  GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1438,  Geology  and 
Land-Use  Planning  or  GEO  1442,  Water  in  Environmental  Planning;  plus  four  geology  electives 
(GEO  1250  or  higher  number)  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  geology  department. 


History 


Gerald  H.  Herman,  MA,  Assistant  Professor  and  Acting  Chair 


Professors 

Ballard  C.  Campbell,  PhD 
Wilham  M.  Fowler,  Jr.,  PhD 
Harvey  Green,  PhD 
Donald  M.  Jacobs,  PhD 
Patrick  Manning,  PhD 
Clay  McShane,  PhD 
Anthony  N.  Penna,  DA 
Raymond  H.  Robinson,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Charmarie  J.  BlaisdeU,  PhD 
Laura  L.  Frader,  PhD 
Christina  GUmartin,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Jeffrey  Burds,  PhD 
Adam  M.  McKeown,  PhD 
Felix  V.  Matos  Rodriguez,  PhD 


A  m^or  in  history,  which  examines  humanity's  diverse  and  complex  past,  provides  students  with 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  develop  a  greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of  today's  cultures 
and  civilizations. 

The  department  offers  two  degree  programs:  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  for  students  preparing  for  gradu- 
ate work  in  history  or  for  teaching  careers;  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science,  designed  for  students  plan- 
ning careers  in  pubUc  history  fields  or  in  the  "new  history"  areas  that  require  technical  understand- 
ing of  the  social  sciences. 

AH  history  m^ors  are  required  to  take  courses  in  Western  or  world  civilization,  American  history, 
and  historical  methodology,  as  well  as  a  range  of  history  electives  that  explore  diverse  periods  and 
locales.  Students  fmish  the  major  with  a  seminar  in  Approaches  to  History,  in  which  they  complete 
a  substantial  research  project  that  demonstrates  both  substantive  and  methodological  expertise. 
EUgible  students  are  encouraged  to  test  themselves  by  doing  an  honors  thesis.  Students  also  have 
the  opportunity,  through  directed  study,  to  work  on  an  individual  basis  with  seruor  faculty  on  topics 
of  mutual  interest. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


The  major  also  provides  students  with  opportunities  to  work  as  historians-in-training  in  diverse 
settings  through  cooperative  education  placements,  fieldwork,  internships,  and  other  experiential 
learning  activities.  Students  who  use  the  major  as  a  broad-based  preparation  for  careers  in  business, 
law,  journalism,  or  government  have  opportunities  for  relevant  cooperative  education  experiences 
in  the  business  and  professional  worlds. 

Many  history  mjyors  want  to  work  directly  in  their  field  of  study.  Those  who  plan  to  teach  in  pub- 
lic school  may  combine  history  with  education  courses  that  can  lead  to  state  certification;  those 
who  plan  to  teach  in  private  secondary  schools  need  not  be  certified  by  state  authorities.  Teaching 
positions  in  colleges  and  universities  require  master's  and  doctoral  degrees. 

Many  professional  historians  teach  and  write;  others  work  in  public  archives,  private  historical 
societies,  museums,  government  agencies,  media,  and  restoration  projects. 

HST  1101,  Western  Civilization  to  1648  or  HST  1121,  Worid  Civilization  to  1648;  or  HST  1701,  Western 
Civilization  1  (Honors);  HST  1122,  World  Civilization  since  1648  or  HST  1102,  Western  Civilization 
since  1648  or  HST  1702,  Western  Civilization  2  (Honors);  HST  1201,  The  United  States  to  1877  or  HST 
1711,  The  United  States  to  1877  (Honors),  and  HST  1202,  The  United  States  since  1877  or  HST  1712, 
The  United  States  since  1877  (Honors);  HST  1241,  The  Historian's  Craft;  HST  1805,  Approaches  to 
History;  nine  history  electives  distributed  as  follows:  two  courses  in  Group  A  (ancient,  medieval,  and 
early  modem  Europe);  two  courses  in  Group  B  (modem  Europe);  two  courses  in  Group  C  (America); 
two  courses  in  Group  D  (other  regions);  and  one  course  in  any  of  the  above  groups. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

HST  1101,  Western  Civilization  to  1648  or  HST  1121,  Worid  Civilization  to  1648  or  HST  1701,  Western 
Civilization  1  (Honors);  HST  1122,  World  Civilization  Since  1648  or  HST  1702,  Western  Civilization  2 
(Honors);  HST  1102,  Western  Civilization  Since  1648;  HST  1201  or  HST  1711,  The  United  States  to 
1877  (Honors);  and  HST  1202,  The  United  States  Since  1877  or  HST  1712,  The  United  States  Since 
1877  (Honors);  HST  1241,  The  Historian's  Craft;  HST  1270,  Introduction  to  Public  History;  HST  1805, 
Approaches  to  History;  eleven  history  electives  distributed  as  follows:  two  courses  in  Group  A 
(ancient,  medieval,  and  early  modem  Europe);  two  courses  in  Group  B  (modem  Europe);  two 
courses  in  Group  C  (America);  two  courses  in  Group  D  (other  regions);  and  three  courses  in  any  of 
the  above  groups. 

A  minor  approved  by  the  student's  adviser;  a  statistics  course  (for  example,  PSY  1211,  SOC  1320,  or 
ECN  1250);  and  a  computer  course,  preferably  COM  1105. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Eight  courses  in  history,  two  of  wluch  must  be  selected  from  the  following:  HST  1101,  Western 
Civihzation  to  1648  or  HST  1121,  Worid  CiviUzation  to  1648  or  HST  1701,  Western  Civilization  1 
(Honors);  HST  1102,  Westem  Civilization  Since  1648  or  HST  1122,  Worid  Civilization  Since  1648  or 
HST  1702,  Westem  Civilization  2  (Honors);  HST  1201,  The  United  States  to  1877  or  HST  1711, 
The  United  States  to  1877  (Honors);  and  HST  1202,  The  United  States  Since  1877  or  HST  1712, 
The  United  States  Since  1877  (Honors). 
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Gordana  Rabrenovic,  PhD,  Director  and  Associate  Professor,  Sociology/Anthropology 
and  Human  Senjices 


Advisory  Committee 

Susan  Beaton,  MA 

Human  Service  Internship 

Supervisor 
Patricia  Fetter,  PhD 

Counseling  Psychology, 

Rehabilitation,  and  Special 

Education 


Terry  Haywoode,  PhD 

Education/Human  Services 
WUfred  E.  Holton,  PhD 

Sociology/Anthropology 
Maureen  KeUeher,  PhD 

Sociology/Anthropology 
Louise  LaFontaine,  EdD 

Counseling  Psychology, 

Rehabilitation,  and  Special 

Education 


Martha  Wengert,  MEd 
Coope^-ative  Education 

Harold  S.  Zamansky,  PhD 
Psychology 

Professors  Emeriti 

John  D.  Herzog,  PhD 
Barbara  A.  Schram,  EdD 


Human  services  is  a  behavioral  sciences  m^or  that  includes  courses  in  psychology,  sociology,  edu- 
cation, political  science,  economics,  counseling,  and  social  sciences.  Students  take  basic  foundation 
courses,  sldUs  courses,  and  complete  two  intensive  fieldwork  internships  in  Boston  agencies.  The 
m^or  may  lead  to  careers  in  msmy  diverse  areas  of  the  helping  professions  or  to  graduate  programs 
in  social  work,  counseling,  rehabilitation,  education,  and  law.  Students  who  major  in  human  ser- 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Specialization  in  Deaf 
Studies 


Major  in  Human  Services 
Combined  with 
Elementary  Education 
Program 

Minor  in  Human  Services 
Curriculum 


vices  select  specialization  areas  such  as  deaf  studies,  counseling,  gerontology,  adolescent  issues, 
human  services  administration,  drug  smd  alcohol  services,  early  childhood  issues,  special  needs, 
education,  and  more.  Students  prepare  for  positions  in  both  public  and  private  agencies  including: 
casework  in  social  service  and  welfare  agencies;  therapeutic  treatment  in  mental  health  settings; 
rehabilitation  counseling;  parole  and  court  outreach  work  in  programs  for  delinquent  youth;  staff 
work  in  halfway  houses,  drug  treatment  institutions,  and  penal  institutions;  community  organizing; 
services  for  the  aging  at  home  and  in  institutions;  administration  in  human  services  agencies;  evalu- 
ation and  grant  writing  for  social  progran^s;  and  counseling  and  support  for  deaf  clients  tltrough  flu- 
ency in  American  Sign  Language.  Students  in  the  m^or  have  special  opportunities  to  participate  in 
the  Human  Services  Student  Organization,  in  the  Fenway  Project,  which  provides  student  volun- 
teers to  community  agencies,  and  Alpha  Delta  Omega,  the  national  honor  society  in  human  services. 

Prerequisite  courses.  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology  or  ED  1100,  Human  Services  and  Social 
Science;  ED  1302/HS  1101,  The  Human  Services  Professions;  PSY  1111,  PSY  1112,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  1  and  2  or  ED  1102,  ED  1103,  Human  Development  and  Learning  1  and  2;  POL  1111, 
Introduction  to  American  Government  or  other  basic  political  science  course;  ECN  1001,  Economic 
Problems  and  Perspectives  or  other  basic  economics  course. 

Core  courses.  PSY  1211,  Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science  1  or  SOC  1320,  Introduction  to  Statistical 
Analysis  or  ED  1307,  Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics;  PSY  1511,  Experimental  Design  in 
Psychology  or  SOC  1321,  Research  Methods  1  or  SOC  1324/HS  1260,  Human  Services  Research  and 
Evaluation;  SOC  1240/HS  1240,  Sociology  of  Human  Service  Organizations;  PSY  1272,  Personality  1; 
PSY  1373,  Abnormal  Psychology  1;  CRS  1314,  hitroduction  to  Counseling;  SPC  1338,  Group  Discussion 
or  SPC  1330,  Interpersonal  Commimication  1;  ED  1309/HS  1219,  Intervention  Strategies  for  the  Human 
Services;  HS  1333,  Senior  Seminar  in  Human  Services. 

Internship.  HS  1336  and  HS  1337,  Field  Intemsliip  in  Human  Services  1  and  2. 

Additional  courses.  Three  courses  focused  on  social  and  commimity  issues  such  as  poverty  and 
welfare,  minority  affairs,  or  special  needs  populations,  chosen  with  the  student's  academic  adviser; 
and  five  courses  in  a  particular  specialization  within  hiunan  services,  chosen  with  the  student's  aca- 
demic adviser. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  bachelor  of  arts  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Prerequisite  courses.  Same  as  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum. 

Core  courses.  Same  as  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  plus  POL  1329,  American  Social  Welfare 
Policy  or  SOC  1501,  Social  Policy  and  Social  Intervention,  or  another  social  policy  course. 

Additional  courses.  Three  courses  focused  on  social  and  community  issues  such  as  poverty  and 
welfare,  minority  affairs,  or  special  needs  populations,  chosen  with  the  student's  academic  adviser; 
a  six-course  specialization  in  human  services,  chosen  with  the  student's  academic  adviser;  ED  1107, 
Beginning  Computer  Use  or  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  bachelor  of  science  core  curriculum  (see  page  33),  plus 
another  mathematics  or  science  course,  or  a  health-related  course. 

Prerequisite,  core,  and  intemsiiip  courses  as  listed  above.  ASL  1101,  ASL  1102,  American  Sign 
Language  1  and  2;  ASL  1201,  ASL  1202,  Intermediate  Sign  Language  1  and  2;  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: ASL  1211,  Deaf  Culture;  ASL  1212,  Deaf  History;  PSY  1363,  American  Sign  Language  Linguistics; 
or  ASL  1401,  American  Sign  Language  Literature. 

Students  can  now  major  in  human  services  and  prepare  themselves  as  beginning  teachers  at  the 
elementary  level,  meeting  the  new  requirements  in  Massachusetts.  This  program  gives  students  a 
strong  background  in  psychology,  sociology,  human  services,  and  other  fields  of  study  along  with 
skills  in  teaching.  See  a  human  services  adviser  or  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the 
requirements  of  the  program  in  education. 

ED  1302,  Human  Services  Professions;  ED  1309,  Intervention  Strategies;  HS  1336,  Internship  in 
Human  Services  1;  SOC  1240,  Sociology  of  Human  Services  Organizations;  and  two  human  services 
specialization  courses  approved  by  a  human  services  adviser. 
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International  Affairs 


Advisory  Board 

John  Adams,  PhD 
Economics 

Timothy  Donovan,  PhD 
Associate  Dean, 
Arts  and  Sciences 


T.  Anthony  Jones,  PhD 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Harlow  L.  Robinson,  PhD 

Modem  Languages 
David  E.  Schmitt,  PhD 

Political  Science 
Denis  J.  Sullivan,  PhD 

Political  Science 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


The  major  in  international  affairs  (BA)  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  deep 
understanding  of  both  regional  and  global  issues.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  interde- 
pendent world  in  which  they  will  live,  work,  compete,  and  cooperate  upon  graduation. 

Students  wishing  to  complete  the  m^or  in  international  affairs  wUl  take  seventeen  courses;  in 
addition,  students  must  fuMU  a  Foreign  Language  Proficiency  requirement,  an  International 
Experience  requirement,  and  the  BA  Core  Curriculum.  Students  majoring  in  international  affairs 
should  maintain  a  minimum  2.75  grade  point  average  until  the  beginning  of  their  international  expe- 
rience. Current  Northeastern  students  wishing  to  declare  an  international  affairs  major  must  have  a 
minimum  2.75  grade  point  average. 

Required  courses.  lAF  1100,  Introduction  to  International  Affairs;  lAF  1104/SOA  1104,  Cultures 
of  the  World;  lAF  1112/POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations;  lAF  1113/POL  1113, 
Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  lAF  1122/HST  1122,  World  Civilization  Since  1648;  lAF  1300, 
International  Conflict  and  Negotiation;  lAF  1330/ECN  1330,  Development  Economics;  or  LAF 
1190/ECN  1190,  The  Global  Economy;  lAF  1400,  International  Experience  Workshop;  and  lAF  1500, 
Senior  Seminar  in  International  Affairs. 

Foreign  Language  Proficiency  is  defined  as  passing  the  Intermediate  2  level  of  a  foreign  language  or 
meeting  a  comparable  criterion  approved  by  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages.  (This  require- 
ment in  the  msyor  also  parallels  the  language  requirement  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

International  Experience  requires  that  students  spend  at  least  one  term  abroad.  Students  may  fulfill 
this  requirement  by  choosing  at  least  one  of  three  options:  (a)  study  abroad,  through  enrollment  in  a 
Northeastern  University  study-abroad  program  or  (with  prior  approval)  through  another  university; 
a  maximum  of  two  courses  taken  as  part  of  study  abroad  may  be  counted  in  futfiUing  the  number  of 
electives,  and  these  courses  must  fall  within  the  proper  elective  categories;  (b)  internship  abroad, 
which  the  student  may  develop  individually  or  which  may  be  sponsored  by  a  mjuor  department 
and/or  a  Northeastern  University  study-abroad  program;  the  internship  may  cany  academic  credit, 
with  proper  approval;  (c)  international  co-op,  which  may  be  arranged  through  the  Division  of 
Cooperative  Education. 

Students  must  also  satisfy  requirements  for  the  BA  Core  Curriculum.  (The  international  affairs 
major  is  considered  part  of  the  social  sciences.) 

Elective  categories.  Students  must  select  a  total  of  eight  courses  from  the  dual  elective  categories 
oi  Regional  Analysis  and  Global  Dynamics  and  Development.  Four  courses  must  be  chosen  from 
each  category.  Students  may  choose  any  four  courses  from  Global  Dynaynics  and  Development. 
Students  must  choose  four  courses  from  Regional  Analysis,  with  at  least  three  from  the  same 
subcategory. 

Students  take  seven  courses,  plus  fulfill  an  International  Experience.  Foreign  language  proficiency 
is  not  required  but  strongly  recommended,  and  students  are  also  advised  to  undertake  foreign 
language  study  whUe  abroad  during  fulfillment  of  their  International  Experience  as  appropriate. 
Northeastern  students  must  have  a  minimum  2.75  grade  point  average  to  declare  an  international 
affairs  minor  and  must  maintain  a  minimum  2.75  grade  point  average  imtil  the  completion  of  their 
international  experience. 

lAF  1100,  Introduction  to  International  Affairs;  lAF  1500,  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Affairs; 
five  electives  chosen  from  categories  ot  Regional  Analysis  and  Global  Dynamic  and  Development 
and  to  be  distributed  as  described  (see  below).  International  Experience,  fulfilled  by  choosing  one 
from  among  four  options:  (a)  study  abroad,  through  enroUment  in  one  of  the  Northeastern 
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University  study-abroad  programs,  or,  with  prior  approval,  through  another  university;  a  minimum  of 
one  term  is  required,  with  two  terms  encouraged;  a  maximum  of  two  courses  taken  as  part  of  study 
abroad  may  be  counted  in  fulfUUng  the  number  of  electives,  and  these  courses  must  fall  within  the 
proper  elective  categories;  (b)  internship  abroad,  which  the  student  may  develop  or  which  may  be 
sponsored  by  a  m^or  department  or  CAS  International  Study  Programs  Office;  the  internship  may 
carry  academic  credit  (with  departmental  approval);  (c)  international  co-op,  arranged  through  the 
Division  of  Cooperative  Education;  or  (d)  directed  study  on  campus  (when  the  foregoing  are  not 
feasible),  to  be  supervised  by  faculty  specialized  in  a  specific  country  or  region  of  the  student's 
interest;  a  minimum  of  8  credits  is  required. 

A  total  of  five  elective  courses  is  required  from  the  dual  categories  of  Regional  Analysis  and  Global 
Dynamics  and  Development,  as  listed  below.  Students  must  take  at  least  two  courses  from  each 
category.  Students  must  select  two  or  three  courses  from  Regional  Analysis  and  these  courses 
must  be  chosen  from  at  least  two  different  regional  subcategories.  AU  electives  must  be  taken  from 
outside  the  student's  m^or. 

I  Regional  Analysis.  AMca:  APR  1156/MUS  1181,  Music  of  Africa;  APR  1191/HST  1620,  Early 
African  Civilization;  APR  1193,  Africa  Today;  APR  1195,  Identity  and  Nationalism  in  Africa;  APR 
1197/HST  1621,  Modem  African  Civilization;  APR  1342/POL  1342,  Crisis  and  Conflict  in  Black  Africa; 
APR  1402/HST  1623,  History  of  West  Africa;  APR  1405/HST  1625,  South  Afiican  History; 

Asia:  HST  1581,  American  Images  of  China;  HST  1610,  Topics  in  Asian  History;  HST  1633, 
Modem  China;  HST  1634,  Contemporary  China;  HST  1637,  Modem  Japan;  MUS  1183,  Music  of  East 
Asia;  PHL  1250,  Chinese  Philosophy;  PHL  1255,  hidian  Philosophy;  PHL  1275,  Eastern  ReUgions; 
PHL  1293,  Eastern  Philosophy;  POL  1332,  Government  and  Politics  of  Japan;  POL  1371,  Government 
and  PoUtics  of  China;  SOC  1104,  Sociology  of  Japan; 

Europe:  ART  1204,  Renaissance  Architecture;  ART  1205,  Renaissance  Art;  ECN  1333,  European 
Economic  Development;  ENG  1652,  Twentieth  Century  EngHsh  Literature;  HST  1301,  Topics  in 
European  History;  HST  1390,  Population  in  European  History;  HST  1473,  Women  in  Modem 
Europe;  HST  1481,  The  Culture  of  Europe;  INT  1321,  Modernism;  LNP  1521,  Prench  PUm  and  Society; 
LNG  1554,  Modem  Gemian  Film  and  Literature;  LNS  1500,  Backgroimds  of  Spanish  Culture;  LNS  1550, 
Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish  Pilm;  POL  1306,  Politics  in  Western  Europe;  POL  1340,  Crisis  and  Change 
in  Central/Eastern  Europe;  POL  1343,  Politics  and  Violence  in  Northem  Ireland;  POL  1347,  Russian 
Politics  After  Conununism;  SOC  1105,  Society  and  Culture  in  Russia  and  the  Pormer  Soviet  Union. 

Latin  America:  APR  1196,  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Caribbean;  HST  1604,  Modem  Latin 
America;  HST  1605,  The  Modem  Caribbean;  INT  1121,  Introduction  to  Latino,  Latin  American, 
and  Caribbean  Studies;  LNS  1501,  Backgrounds  of  Latin  Anierican  Culture;  LNS  1511,  Introduction 
to  Caribbean  Literature;  MUS  1 184,  Music  of  South  America,  Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean; 
POL  1368,  Government  and  PoUtics  of  Latin  America;  SOA  1430,  Latin  American  Society  and 
Development. 

Middle  East:  HST  1612,  The  Modem  Middle  East;  HST  1613,  The  Contemporary  Middle  East; 
HST  1614,  The  Middle  East  Today  in  Fact,  Fiction,  and  Film;  MUS  1182,  Music  of  the  Middle  East; 
PHL  1285,  Introduction  to  Jev«sh  Religion  and  Culture;  POL  1345,  Government  and  Politics  in  the 
Middle  East;  POL  1346,  Gender  in  the  Middle  East. 

//  Global  Dynamics  and  Development.  APR  1294,  Third  World  Political  Relations;  ECN  1150, 
Economics  of  Worid  Energy  and  Primary  Resources;  ECN  1190/IAF  1190,  The  Global  Economy;  ECN 
1335,  International  Economics:  Finance;  ECN  1336,  Intemational  Economics:  Trade;  HST  1644,  Third 
Worid  Women;  HST  1652,  Islam  Resurgent;  INB  1338,  hitroduction  to  hitemational  Business;  INB 
1735,  hnport  and  Export  Management;  PHL  1130,  Ethics:  East  and  West;  PHL  1137,  PWlosophical 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace;  PHL  1280,  Islam;  POL  1309,  hitemational  PoUtical  Economy;  POL  1338, 
Religion  and  Politics;  POL  1355,  Ethnic  Conflict;  POL  1369,  Political  Violence;  POL  1384,  Arab-Israeli 
Conflict;  POL  1386,  hitemational  Law;  POL  1411,  Seminar  in  hitemational  Relations;  SOA  1 120, 
Camera  on  Culture;  SOA  1310,  Global  Markets  and  Local  Cultures;  SOC  1171,  Race  and  Ethnic 
Relations:  A  World  Perspective. 
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Journalism 


Nicholas  Daiuloff,  MA,  Professor  and  Director 


Associate  Professors 

Charles  F.  Fountain,  MS 
William  IGrtz,  MS 
James  Ross,  MS 


Assistant  Professors 

BeUe  Adler,  MJ 
Laurel  Leff,  MA 
Alan  Schroeder,  MPA 


Lecturer 

Gladys  McKie,  MA 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


The  School  of  Journalism  prepares  students  for  careers  in  news  media  and  related  fields.  The  skills 
it  emphasizes — writing,  editing,  information  gathering,  and  design  and  graphics — also  have  broad 
applications  in  numerous  other  disciplines. 

The  school  offers  four  undergraduate  concentrations:  advertising,  newspaper/print  media,  public 
relations,  and  radio/television  news.  Students  may  enroll  in  either  a  five-year  cooperative  education 
program  or  a  four-year  program  without  co-op.  The  school  strongly  advises  students  to  obtain  coop- 
erative education  experience. 

The  New  England  Press  Association  (NEPA),  representing  350  newspaper  publishers,  maintains 
its  office  on  the  Northeastern  csimpus.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  seminars  and  confer- 
ences sponsored  by  NEPA  and  other  organizations. 

The  school  seeks  to  contribute  to  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  in  journalism  and  mass  com- 
munications in  areas  that  help  news  media  practitioners  and  educators  perform  their  jobs  with 
increasing  effectiveness.  To  that  end,  the  school  sponsors  professional  workshops  and  seminars  in 
cooperation  with  media  and  related  agencies. 

Graduates  work  for  some  of  the  world's  best  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations,  wire  ser- 
vices, general  and  specialized  magazines,  public  relations  departments,  and  advertising  agencies. 

Each  major  will  complete  the  journalism  core  and  one  of  four  concentrations. 

JRN  1103,  JRN  1104,  Newswriting  1  and  2;  JRN  1105,  Computer-Assisted  Reporting;  JRN  1206, 
Editing;  JRN  1250,  Interpreting  the  Day's  News;  JRN  1501,  History  of  Journalism;  JRN  1508,  Law  of 
the  Press;  and  JRN  1512,  Journalism  Ethics  and  Issues. 

Concentration  in  advertising.  JRN  1350,  Advertising  Principles;  JRN  1440,  Design  and  Graphics; 
JRN  1451,  Advertising  Copy  Writing;  JRN  1552,  Advertising  Practice;  and  one  journalism  elective. 

Concentration  in  newspaper/print  media.  JRN  1305,  Techniques  of  Journalism;  JRN  1432,  Local 
Reporting;  JRN  1440,  Design  and  Graphics;  a  beat  reporting  class;  and  one  journalism  elective. 

Concentration  in  public  relations.  JRN  1336,  Public  Relations  Principles;  JRN  1440,  Design  and 
Graphics;  JRN  1460,  Public  Relations  Problems;  JRN  1561,  Public  Relations  Practice;  and  one  jour- 
nalism elective. 

Concentration  in  radio/television  news.  JRN  1320,  Radio  News  Gathering  and  Writing;  JRN 
1421,  Television  Newswriting;  JRN  1422,  Television  News  Production;  JRN  1423,  Documentary 
Production;  and  one  journalism  elective. 

Additional  requirements.  ENG  1110,  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  1  and  2.  One  course  from  this  Mst: 
ENG  1120,  Survey  of  English  Literature  1;  ENG  1121,  Survey  of  English  Uterature  2;  ENG  1123,  Survey 
of  American  Literature  1;  ENG  1124,  Survey  of  American  Literature  2;  one  additional  English  or 
American  literature  elective;  and  one  political  science  course.  HST  1201,  United  States  to  1877; 
HST  1202,  United  States  Since  1877;  ECN  1001,  Economic  Problems  and  Perspectives;  and  one  busi- 
ness management  course;  MTH  1152,  Statistical  Thinking;  one  philosophy  course;  one  history  elective; 
and  COP  1 135,  Professional  Development  for  Journalists;  MUS  1 109,  Introduction  to  Art,  Drama,  and 
Music. 

Additional  requirements  for  bachelor  of  arts.  One  course  in  science. 

Additional  requirements  for  bachelor  of  science.  Two  foreign  language  courses  (at  least  up  to 
Elementary  11  level)  and  four  science  or  computer  science  courses.  Two  of  the  four  science  combes 
must  be  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics,  and  at  least  one  of  the  science  courses  must  be  above 
the  elementary  level. 

Students  must  also  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 
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Linguistics 


Janet  H.  Randall,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Coordinator  of  Linguistics  Program 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Professors 

Irene  R,  Fairley,  PhD 

English 
Harlan  Lane,  PhD, 

Doc.  es  Lettres 

Psychology 
Joanne  L.  Miller,  PhD 

Psychology 


Associate  Professors 

John  N.  Frampton,  PhD 

Mathematics 
Michael  R.  Upton,  PhD 

Philosophy  and  Religion 
Lynn  M.  Stephen,  PhD 

Anthropology 


Assistant  Professors 

Neal  Pearhnutter,  PhD 
Psychology 

Fei  Xu,  PhD 
Psychology 

Lecturers 

Federika  Busa,  PhD 
Computer  Science 

Beryamin  Fortson,  PhD 
Linguistics 

Linguistics  is  the  scientific  study  of  human  language.  A  growing  and  exciting  field,  it  links  to  diverse 
fields  including  cognitive  psychology,  philosophy,  neuroscience,  computer  science,  artificial  intelli- 
gence, sociology,  lEinguage  teaching,  antliropology,  and  education.  Linguistics  and  the  first  five  fields 
listed  above  are  the  key  components  of  the  emerging  field  of  cognitive  science,  the  study  of  the 
structiu-e  and  functioning  of  human  cognitive  processes. 

How  do  children  learn  to  speak?  How  is  language  represented  in  the  mind?  What  do  all  languages, 
including  sign  languages,  have  in  common?  How  are  they  different  from  the  communication  systems 
used  by  whales,  bees,  and  chimpanzees?  What  do  we  need  to  program  into  a  computer  in  order  to 
converse  with  it?  How  might  we  think  about  linguistic  controversies,  including  debates  about  offi- 
cial languages,  Ebonics,  gender  bias,  and  bUingualism  in  education?  Linguistics  attempts  to  answer 
each  of  these  questions  and  covers  a  surprisingly  broad  range  of  topics  related  to  language  and  com- 
munication. 

The  courses  in  the  linguistics  program  come  from  seven  departments  (African-American  Studies, 
American  Sign  Language,  English,  Modem  Languages,  Philosophy  and  ReUgion,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology/Anthropology).  Each  course  is  cross-listed  under  LIN  and  its  other  departmental  prefix, 
and  can  be  used  interchangeably  in  the  two  areas.  Many  linguistics  courses  can  be  taken  for  credit 
in  the  honors  program. 

Linguistics  offers  a  variety  of  co-ops,  including  positions  at  local  companies  involved  in  speech 
recognition  and  production,  as  well  as  in  Northeastem's  own  speech  perception  and  language  process- 
ing labs.  Linguistics  meyors  can  also  participate  in  a  special  foreign  internship  opportunity,  doing 
research  at  the  Max  Planck  Institute  for  Psycholinguistics  in  the  Netherlands. 

Students  with  backgrounds  in  linguistics  have  pursued  advanced  degrees  in  fields  including  law, 
cognitive  science,  education,  English,  interpreting,  business,  speech  pathology,  computer  science, 
and  linguistics  itself.  Other  graduates  have  gone  on  to  work  in  research,  translation,  special  education, 
and  robotics. 

LIN  1118,  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  1;  LIN  1215,  Symbolic  Logic;  LIN  1218,  Introduc- 
tion to  Language  and  Linguistics  2;  LIN  1220,  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  LIN  1262, 
Psychology  of  Language;  LIN  1335,  Language  and  Culture;  and  LIN  1401,  Introduction  to  Syntax. 

Second  language  requirement.  Proficiency  through  Intermediate  2  level  plus  two  advanced  courses. 
The  college  language  placement  procedures  determine  proficiency  in  a  second  language. 

Additional  courses.  Four  from  the  following  (and  other  related  courses  by  permission):  LIN  1119, 
History  of  the  English  Language;  LIN  1231,  African-American  English;  LIN  1235,  Applied  Linguistics; 
LIN  1236,  Advanced  Applied  Linguistics;  LIN  1240,  BUingualism;  LIN  1245,  History  of  the  French 
Language;  LIN  1250,  Linguistics  of  American  Sign  Language;  LIN  1255,  History  of  the  Spanish 
Language;  LIN  1260,  Introduction  to  Romance  Linguistics;  LIN  1263;  Nonverbal  Communication; 
LIN  1362,  Child  Language;  LIN  1364,  Cognition;  LIN  1365,  Language  and  the  Brain;  LIN  1407, 
Semantics;  LIN  1408,  Topics  in  Linguistics;  LIN  1415,  African  Languages;  LIN  1440,  Philosophy  of 
Language;  LIN  1499,  Psychology  of  Reading;  LIN  1564,  Laboratory  in  Cognition;  and  LIN  1804, 
Directed  Study. 

Lab  course.  LIN  1562,  Laboratory  in  Psycholinguistics. 

Seminar  courses.  Two  from  the  following:  LIN  1661,  Seminar  in  Psycholinguistics;  LIN  1662, 
Seminar  in  Cognition;  UN  1692,  Seminar  in  Linguistics,  and  LIN  1693,  Seminar  in  Linguistics. 

Experiential  education  practicum  course  (in  fieldwork,  interpreting,  teaching,  etc.).  LIN  1888, 
Experiential  Education  Directed  Study. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


Same  as  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  except  that  American  Sign  Language  can  coimt  toward  the  second 
language  proficiency  requirement. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

A  total  of  six  courses  is  required.  LIN  1118,  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  1;  and  LIN  1218, 
Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  2. 

Plus  one  from  the  following:  LIN  1220,  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  UN  1262, 
Psychology  of  Language;  and  LIN  1401,  Introduction  to  Syntax. 

Three  cotirses,  not  already  taken,  from  the  following:  LIN  1119,  History  of  the  English  Language;  UN 
1215,  Symbolic  Logic;  LIN  1220,  hitroduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  UN  1231,  African- 
American  English;  LIN  1235,  Applied  Linguistics;  UN  1236,  Advanced  Applied  Linguistics;  UN  1240, 
BUingualism;  UN  1245,  History  of  the  French  Language;  UN  1250,  Linguistics  of  American  Sign 
Language;  UN  1255,  History  of  the  Spanish  Language;  LIN  1260,  Introduction  to  Romance 
Linguistics;  LIN  1262,  Psychology  of  Language;  UN  1263,  Nonverbal  Communication;  UN  1335, 
Language  and  Culture;  UN  1362,  Child  Language;  UN  1364,  Cognition;  LIN  1365,  Language  and  the 
Brain;  UN  1401,  Introduction  to  Syntax;  UN  1407,  Semantics;  LIN  1408,  Topics  in  Linguistics;  UN 
1415,  African  Languages;  LIN  1440,  Philosophy  of  Language;  UN  1499,  Psychology  of  Reading;  UN 
1562,  Laboratory  in  Psycholinguistics;  LIN  1564,  Laboratory  in  Cognition;  UN  1661,  Seminar  in 
Psycholinguistics;  UN  1662,  Seminar  in  Cognition;  UN  1692,  Seminar  in  Linguistics;  UN  1693, 
Seminar  in  Linguistics;  and  UN  1804,  Directed  Study. 


Mathematics 


Richard  D.  Porter,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Samuel  J.  Blank,  PhD 
Bohumil  Cenkl,  ScD 
StanleyJ.  Eigen,  PhD 
Terence  J.  Gaffney,  PhD 
Maurice  E.  Gilmore,  PhD 
Arshag  B.  Hajian,  PhD 
Anthony  larrobino,  PhD 
Venkatrama  Lakshmibai,  PhD 
Marc  N.  Levine,  PhD 
Mikhail  Malioutov,  PhD 
Egon  Schulte,  PhD 
Jayant  M.  Shah,  PhD 
Mikhail  Shubin,  PhD 
Gabriel  Stolzenberg,  PhD 
Chuu-Uan  Temg,  PhD 
Jerzy  M.  Weyman,  PhD 
Andrei  V.  Zelevinsky,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Mark  Bridger,  PhD 
Robert  W.  Case,  PhD 
John  N.  Frampton,  PhD 
Eugene  H.  Gover,  PhD 
Samuel  Gutmann,  PhD 
Solomon  M.  Jekel,  PhD 
Christopher  K.  King,  PhD 
Donald  R.  King,  PhD 
Nishan  Krikorian,  PhD 
N.  V.  R.  Maliadev,  PhD 
Alex  Martsinkovsky,  PhD 
David  Massey,  PhD 
Robert  C.  McOwen,  PhD 
Mark  B.  Ramras,  PhD 
Martin  Schwarz,  PhD 
Thomas  O.  Sherman,  PhD 


Alexandru  I.  Suciu,  PhD 
Gordana  G.  Todorov,  PhD 

Assistant  Professor 

Aidong  Adam  Ding,  PhD 

Clinical  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematical 
Practice 

Carla  B.  Oblas,  MS 

Lecturers 

Robert  A.  Lupi,  MS 
Peter  J.  Philhou,  MS 
Steven  W.  Olson,  ME 

Professors  Emeriti 

HoUand  C.  Filgo,  PhD 
Alberto  R.  Galmarino,  PhD 
Jack  Warga,  PhD 


Mathematics  is  of  ever-increasing  importance  to  our  society  and  everyday  life.  It  has  long  been  the 
language  of  science  and  technology,  and  provides  a  rich  source  of  methods  for  analyzing  and  solving 
problems  encountered  in  the  physical  world.  Today,  however,  mathematics  is  essential  in  virtually 
all  fields  of  human  endeavor,  including  business,  the  arts,  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  requires  at  least  thirteen  mathematics  courses  and  three  physics 
courses,  in  addition  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  language;  it  is  appropriate  for  students  who  wish  a 
broader  liberal  arts  education.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  requires  at  least  sixteen  mathematics 
courses  and  three  physics  courses  but  no  foreign  language  study;  it  is  more  specialized,  and  it  is  rec- 
ommended for  those  strongly  interested  in  mathematics  and  science.  The  department  also  offers  a 
minor  degree  in  mathematics. 

The  major  programs  provide  flexibility  with  elective  courses.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  a 
rsinge  of  interdisciplinary  programs  and  may  join  a  m^or  in  mathematics  with  one  in  such  fields  as 
computer  science,  physics,  engineering  (six  different  m^ors),  chemistry,  biology  and  economics. 

Strong  students  are  accepted  in  the  honors  program,  and  have  the  option  to  enroll  in  honors  sec- 
tions of  several  of  their  mathematics  courses.  All  math  msgors  may  benefit  from  co-op  opportunities 
in  the  scientific  business  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Almost  every  job  involves  mathematically  stimu- 
lating work  that  enables  students  to  find  out  how  math  is  used  in  the  world  around  us. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


The  increasing  use  of  computers  in  calculus  and  other  mathematics  courses  gives  students  signifi- 
cant computer  experience.  The  Mathematics  Computer  Center,  completed  in  early  1993,  is  the 
nucleus  of  a  "mathematical  culture"  that  links  students  to  apphcations  via  computer. 

Students  planning  to  teach  secondaiy-school  mathematics  must  major  in  mathematics  and  take  a 
specific  minor  in  education,  wliich  includes  coursework  and  student  teaching. 

Mathematical  training  may  lead  to  opportunities  in  applied  research  (natural  sciences,  engineering, 
economics,  management,  computer  science)  as  well  as  in  mathematical  research,  teaching,  or  industry. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1170,  Mathematical  Discovery  and 
Computers;  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  4  and  5;  MTH  1245,  MTH  1246,  Differential  Equations  1 
and  2;  MTH  1238,  Combinatorial  Mathematics;  MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra;  MTH  1311,  Analysis  1;  and 
three  approved  mathematics  electives  selected  in  consultation  with  an  adviser. 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  ciuriculim;!  (see  page  33). 

Students  may  satisfy  the  arts  and  sciences  experiential  education  requirement  by  taking  MTH  1360, 
Seminar  in  Applied  Mathematics,  or  through  student  teaching;  this  appUes  only  to  students  graduat- 
ing after  the  year  2000. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1170,  Mathematical  Discovery  and 
Computers;  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  4  and  5;  MTH  1245,  MTH  1246,  Differential  Equations  1 
and  2;  MTH  1238,  Combinatorial  Mathematics;  MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra;  MTH  1311,  Analysis  1;  and 
six  approved  mathematics  electives  selected  in  consultation  with  an  adviser. 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculiun  (see  page  33). 

Students  may  satisfy  the  arts  and  sciences  experiential  education  requirement  by  taking  MTH  1360, 
Seminar  in  Applied  Mathematics,  or  through  student  teaching;  this  applies  only  to  students  graduat- 
ing in  the  year  2000. 

Eight  MTH  courses,  of  which  the  foUovraig  four  are  required:  three  courses  in  calculus  (MTH  1140, 
MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  or  equivalent);  and  MTH  1238,  Combinatorial  Mathematics.  (MTH  1137  and 
MTH  1237  together  are  permitted  to  substitute  for  MTH  1238.  If  this  option  is  elected,  then  nine 
courses  are  required  for  the  minor.)  The  remaining  four  courses  are  selected  with  the  assistance  of 
a  departmental  adviser:  a)  two  must  be  selected  from  MTH  1200  or  higher  courses,  e.g.,  MTH  1225, 
MTH  1226,  MTH  1230,  or  MTH  1384  (these  two  courses  may  be  required  by  the  student's  msuor  pro- 
gram); b)  the  other  two  must  be  selected  from  MTH  1301-1399  and  may  not  be  among  those 
required  by  the  student's  m^or  program  (MTH  1384  cannot  be  counted  by  many  engineering  majors 
and  MTH  1301  cannot  be  counted  by  computer  science  majors;  MTH  1301  cEumot  be  coimted  at  all  if 
MTH  1230  is  already  counted  in  "a,"  above). 


Modern  Languages 


Harlow  L.  Robinson,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Inez  Hedges,  PhD 
Constance  H.  Rose,  PhD 
Stephen  A.  Sadow,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Harry  Kuoshu,  PhD 
Robert  B.  Modee,  MA 
Rei  Okamoto,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

UUian  Bulwa,  PhD 
Walter  M.  Gershuny,  PhD 
Juhette  M.  GUman,  PhD 
Bonnie  S.  McSoriey,  PhD 
Holbrook  C.  Robinson,  PhD 
John  Spiegel,  PhD 

The  study  of  modem  languages  can  benefit  all  students,  regardless  of  their  m^ors.  The  multicultural 
world  in  which  we  live  requires  increased  communication  among  varied  and  often  divergent  cul- 
tures. Learning  a  new  language  and  its  culture  enables  students  to  cross  cultural  barriers  and  to 
achieve  a  more  cosmopolitan,  open-minded,  and  sensitive  view  of  the  world. 

The  rationale  beliind  all  the  majors  in  the  department  is  the  same:  to  ensure  that  students  become 
as  fluent  as  possible  in  a  given  language,  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  relevant  culture  of  that  lan- 
guage. For  this  reason,  the  students  take  a  number  of  language  classes  as  well  as  literahire,  cinema, 
and  general  civilization  courses.  In  addition,  students  are  urged  to  consider  participating  in  interna- 
tional co-op,  which  prepares  students  to  function  on  an  everyday  level  in  a  foreign  country. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  French 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Spanish  Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 
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The  major  in  modem  languages  is  available  in  French  and  Spanish;  it  is  also  possible  with  special 
departmental  permission  to  pursue  a  major  in  Russian.  It  is  possible  to  minor  in  Italian,  Russian,  or 
German.  The  majors  in  French  and  Spanish  are  outlined  below. 

A  m^or  in  a  modem  language  can  form  the  basis  for  careers  in  teaching  at  the  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, or  college  level;  international  business  relations;  high-tech  fields;  government  service;  journal- 
ism; library  science;  world  affairs;  travel;  and  community  service,  especially  in  Spanish-speaking  areas. 

LNF  1201,  Intensive  Review  of  French,  LNF  1202,  LNF  1203,  and  LNF  1204,  French  Composition 
Conversation  2,  3,  and  4;  LNF  1512,  Masterpieces  of  Modem  European  Fiction;  LNF  1231  and  LNF 
1232,  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  1  and  2;  LNF  1225,  Introduction  to  the  French  Speaking 
World;  LNF  1309,  LNF  1310,  French  Uterature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  1  and  2;  LNF  1311,  1312, 
French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  1  and  2;  ENG  1118,  Introduction  to  Linguistics;  and  LNL 
1260,  Introduction  to  Romance  Linguistics.  As  an  ancUlary  course,  students  are  encouraged  to  take 
at  least  one  elective  pertaining  to  France. 

Group  I:  LNS  1203  and  LNS  1204,  Composition  and  Conversation  3  and  4.  Group  n  (prerequisite 
LNS  1204):  LNS  1231,  LNS  1232,  Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Uterature  1  and  2;  LNS  1316,  Latin  American 
Literature  2.  Group  HI:  LNS  1500,  Backgrounds  of  Spanish  Culture  or  LNS  1501,  Backgrounds  of 
Latin  American  Culture.  Group  IV  (prerequisites  Groups  I  and  IT),  take  four:  LNS  1301,  Medieval 
Literature;  LNS  1303,  15th  and  16th  Century  Uterature;  LNS  1306,  Golden  Age  Theater;  LNS  1309, 
LNS  1310, 19th  Century  Uterature  1  and  2;  LNS  1311,  LNS  1312,  20th  Century  Uterature  1  and  2; 
LNS  1315,  Latin  American  Uterature  1;  LNS  1505,  Cervantes  and  His  Times;  LNS  1511,  Caribbean 
Uterature.  Group  V,  open  electives:  LNL  1235,  Applied  Linguistics;  LNL  1250,  Introduction  to 
Romance  Linguistics;  LNS  1260,  History  of  the  Spanish  Language;  LNS  1400,  Spanish  Seminar  (topic 
varies);  LNS  1510,  Saints  and  Sinners;  LNS  1512,  Don  Juan;  LNS  1550  Spanish  CivU  Wars  in  Spanish 
Film.  Ancillary  courses:  Two  courses  from  the  social  sciences  pertaining  to  Latin  America,  Latino 
Studies  or  Europe  and  one  coiurse  in  linguistic  reasoning. 

Six  advanced  courses  (above  104  level);  two  courses  in  composition  and  conversation;  one  of  the 
Masterpieces  of  Uterature  series  (1231,  1232);  one  culture  course;  and  two  electives. 

Since  the  German,  Italian,  and  Russian  sections  of  the  department  have  limited  course  offerings, 
students  are  advised  to  begin  their  study  of  these  languages  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  coordinate 
carefully  their  programs  with  their  language  adviser. 


Music 


David  D.  Sonnenschein,  DMA,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Joshua  R.  Jacobson,  DMA 
Judith  Tick,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Leonard  L.  Brown,  PhD 
William  Lowe,  MA 
Denius  H.  MiUer,  DMA 
Bmce  RonMn,  DMA 


Assistant  Professors 

Susan  Asai,  PhD 
Anthony  P.  DeRitis,  PhD 
Leon  C.  Janikian,  MM 

Lecturers 

Marjorie  J.  Atlas,  MM 
Paul  Beaudoin,  MM 
Cornelia  E.  Boniface,  MBA 


Douglas  F.  Durant,  PhD 
Virginia  Eskin,  BA 
AUen  G.  Feinstein,  MM 
Karen  L.  Pokross,  EdM 
Andrew  J.  Rega,  BM 
Jeanne  M.  Segal,  MM 
Robert  Ward,  MM 


The  music  department  approaches  the  study  and  performance  of  music  from  a  global  perspective. 
The  multicultural  treatment  of  the  musical  arts  expands  on  Western  civilization's  achievements  and 
Eiffirms  that  the  music  of  other  civilizations,  with  different  musical  traditions,  is  equally  worthy  of 
performance  and  serious  study.  The  department  offers  four  concentrations  in  the  context  of  a  broad 
liberal  arts  program. 

The  music  literature  and  performance  concentration  combines  history  with  hands-on  music 
making.  This  concentration  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  an  audition  is  required.  The 
music  Uterature  concentration  has  an  iiistorical  orientation  and  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

The  music  technology  concentration  trains  students  in  the  use  of  the  newest  electronic  music 
technology — both  hardware  and  software — and  offers  extensive  experience  in  the  creation  of  music 
using  a  computer.  Students  learn  techniques  such  as  MIDI  sequencing,  digital  and  analog  recording, 
sound  design,  audio  for  video,  and  the  latest  methods  for  deUvering  music  over  the  Internet. 
Students  also  study  composition  for  both  acoustic  and  electric  instniments.  The  concentration 
includes  a  thorough  background  in  the  fundamentals  of  music,  including  music  theory  and  history, 
and  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


The  music  teacher  program  is  offered  in  coordination  witli  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Tlus  program  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  to  provisional  Massachusetts  teaching 
certification.  An  audition  is  required  for  this  concentration. 

The  music  industry  concentration  is  the  first  such  undergraduate  program  in  Boston.  It  is 
designed  for  students  with  an  interest  in  artist  management,  marketing  and  promotion,  contracting 
and  legal  issues,  the  recording  process,  and  studio  techniques.  Developed  in  collaboration  with 
Northeastem's  College  of  Business  Administration,  the  music  industry  concentration  leads  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Through  an  exchange  program,  students  may  attend  classes  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Students  also  share  an  array  of  high-tech  and  multimedia  equipment. 

While  some  music  courses  are  designed  for  music  msyors,  the  department  also  offers  elective  survey 
courses.  Several  of  these  courses  fulfill  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  core  curriculum  requirement. 

An  extensive  concert  series  offers  a  variety  of  performances  by  students,  faculty,  and  guest  artists. 
Students  also  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  our  active  choral  groups,  bands,  and  chamber 
ensembles. 

Concentration  in  music  literature.  MUS  1107,  Principles  of  Music  Literature;  MUS  1200, 
Fundamentals  of  Theory;  MUS  1201,  MUS  1202,  MUS  1203,  MUS,  1204,  Music  Theory  1,  2,  3,  and  4; 
MUS  1241,  Piano  1;  either  MUS  1301,  MUS  1302,  Form  and  Analysis  1  and  2;  or  MUS  1211,  Sight 
Singing  and  MUS  1250,  Conducting;  MUS  1171,  Computer  Literacy  for  Musicians;  MUS  1421,  MUS 
1422,  MUS  1423,  MUS  1424,  and  MUS  1425,  Historical  Traditions  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Also  take  HST  1102, 
Western  Civilization  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  music  literature  and  performance.  MUS  1107,  Principles  of  Music  Literature; 
MUS  1200,  Fundamentals  of  Theory;  MUS  1201,  MUS  1202,  MUS  1203,  MUS  1204,  Music  Theory  1,  2, 
3,  and  4;  MUS  1241,  Piano  1;  either  MUS  1301  and  1302,  Form  and  Analysis  1  and  2;  or  MUS  1211, 
Sight  Singing  and  MUS  1250,  Conducting;  MUS  1461,  AppUed  Music  Lessons  (every  quarter);  MUS 
1171,  Computer  Literacy  for  Musicians;  MUS  1421,  MUS  1422,  MUS  1423,  MUS  1424,  and  MUS  1425, 
Historical  Traditions  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Also  take  HST  1102,  Western  Civilization  2. 

Students  preparing  for  the  Massachusetts  Music  Teaching  Provisional  Certification  have  to  add 
the  following  courses:  ED  1306,  Measurement  and  Evaluation;  ED  1412,  Fundamentals  of 
Curriculum  Development;  (NEC)  Music  Education  Orientation;  (NEC)  ED  413,  Teaching  Choral 
Music;  (NEC)  ED  417,  Teaching  Instrumental  Music;  (NEC)  ED  332,  Teaching  Classroom  Music  H; 
(NEC)  ED  533,  Philosophy  of  Music  Education;  (NEC)  ED  461,  Practice  Teaching  Seminar;  and 
(NEC)  ED  463,  Practice  Teaching. 

Students  in  both  concentrations  must  participate  in  at  least  one  Northeastern  Uiuversity  performing 
ensemble  every  quarter. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Music  teacher  program.  The  Music  Department  at  Northeastern  University  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  have  launched  a  coordinated  Music  Teacher  Preparation  Program.  This  com- 
prehensive program,  designed  to  meet  the  new  Massachusetts  state  certification  requirements,  wUl 
prepare  students  for  the  music  teaching  profession.  In  accordance  with  the  new  state  certification 
requirements,  music  teachers  must  earn  a  BA  in  music  for  provisional  certification  and  a  master's 
degree  for  standard  certification.  This  new  undergraduate  program  is  a  synthesis  of  Northeastern 
University's  existing  Music  Literature  and  Performance  m^or  and  a  battery  of  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  Education  courses  as  well  as  practice  teaching  (practicum).  This  program 
win  lead  to  a  Northeastern  University  BA  degree  in  music  with  Massachusetts  teacher  certification 
(recognized  by  most  states).  Because  eru-oUments  are  limited,  the  program  should  be  considered  to 
be  competitive.  For  additional  information  and  audition  requirements  for  the  BA  in  music,  contact: 
Professor  David  Sonnenschein,  Chair,  Music  Department,  351  Ryder  Hall,  360  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston,  MA  02115. 

Concentration  in  music  industry.  MUS  1107,  Principles  of  Music  Literature;  MUS  1200, 
Fundamentals  of  Theory;  MUS  1201,  MUS  1202,  MUS  1203,  Music  Theory  1,  2,  and  3;  MUS  1171, 
Computer  Literacy  for  Musicians;  MUS  1421  and  MUS  1425,  Historical  Traditions  1  and  5;  any  two  of 
the  foUowing:  MUS  1422,  MUS  1423,  MUS  1424,  Historical  Traditions  2,  3,  and  4;  MUS  1165  and  MUS 
1 166,  Music  Industry  1  and  2;  MUS  1365,  Seminar  in  the  Music  Industry.  Choose  five  music  industry 
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electives  from:  MUS  1167,  Music  Administration;  MUS  1172,  Tlie  Recording  Studio;  MUS  1173,  The 
Recording  Studio  2;  MUS  1174,  Music  Production  for  Radio;  MUS  1360,  Artist  Management;  MUS  1362, 
Music  Merchandising;  MUS  1366,  Copyright  Law  for  Musicians;  MUS  1367,  Computer  Applications  in 
Music  Business;  ECN  1363,  Economics  of  Art  and  Culture.  Additional  electives  are  planned. 

ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics.  One  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  pairs  of  courses  in  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics:  MTH  1387  and  1390;  ECN  1250 
and  1251;  POL  1301  and  1302,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  MGT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business;  ACC 
1111,  Introduction  to  Accounting.  Two  of  the  following  business  courses:  FIN  1438,  Introduction  to 
Finance;  MKT  1435,  bitroduction  to  Marketing;  HRM  1432,  Organizational  Behavior;  MSC  1441, 
Operations  Management;  ENT  1330,  Management  of  Smaller  Enterprises;  HST  1102,  Western 
Civilization  2. 

Students  must  participate  in  at  least  one  Northeastern  University  performing  ensemble  during  at 
least  four  of  their  quarters  on  campus. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  music  technology.  COM  1100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  MUS  1200, 
Fundamentals  of  Music,  MUS  1201,  MUS  1202,  MUS  1203,  and  MUS  1204,  Music  Theory  1,  2,  3,  and  4; 
MUS  1107,  Principles  of  Music  Literature;  MUS  1171,  Computer  Literacy  for  Musicians;  MUS  1241, 
Piano  Class  1;  MUS  1421,  MUS  1425,  Historical  Traditions  1  and  5;  MUS  1165,  MUS  1166,  Music 
Industry  1  and  2;  MUS  1172,  Introduction  to  Music  Recording;  MUS  1173,  Music  Recording  2;  MUS 
1175,  Music  and  Technology  2;  Sound  Design;  Advanced  Music  Systems;  Music  Composition; 
Composition  Electronic  Instruments;  Composition  Electronic  Instruments  2;  select  two  from  the 
foUowing:  MUS  1422,  MUS  1423, 1424,  Historical  Traditions  2,  3,  and  4;  select  any  three  from  the 
following  music  technology  electives:  ART  1171,  Animation  Basics;  ART  1180,  Video  Basics;  MUS 
1167,  Computer  Applications  in  Music  Business;  MUS  1174,  Music  Production  for  Radio;  and 
Scripting  for  Interactivity.  Students  must  participate  in  at  least  one  Northeastern  University  per- 
forming ensemble  during  at  least  four  quarters  on  campus. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Dual  major  in  multimedia  studies.  The  multimedia  studies  dual  major  (Departments  of  Music 
and  Art  and  Architecture)  wiU  combine  coursework  in  the  student's  primary  discipline  with  courses 
outside  their  own  field.  For  their  capstone  courses,  students  wiU  work  in  cross-disciplinary  teams 
developing  and  delivering  original  multimedia  content.  The  area  of  specialization  required  for  stu- 
dents pursuing  multimedia  studies  from  the  music  program  is  music  and  technology. 

Dual  major  in  multimedia  studies  with  music  technology  concentration.  Music  technology 
students  accepted  into  the  dual  major  in  multimedia  studies  wUl  take  all  required  courses  in  the 
music  technology  concentration  plus  the  following  thirteen  requirements:  ART  1130,  Visual  Studies 
Foundation;  ART  1132,  Principles  of  Graphics;  ART  1160,  Introduction  to  Photography;  ART  1170, 
Animation  Basics;  ART  1180,  Video  Basics;  ART  1190,  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics;  CMN 
1451,  Foundations  of  Broadcast  Technology;  HST  1494,  History  and  FUm;  HST  1575,  History  of 
Media  in  America;  and  LNF  1551,  Film  Theory.  There  will  be  additional  requirements.  Please  check 
with  the  Music  Technology  adviser. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Minor  Curriculuin  General  music  track.  MUS  1200,  Fundamentals  of  Music;  MUS  1201,  Music  Theory  1;  MUS  1202, 

Music  Theory  2;  MUS  1241,  Piano  1  or  MUS  1209,  Functional  Piano;  MUS  1100,  Introduction  to 
Music  or  MUS  1107,  Principles  of  Music;  and  a  music  history  course. 

Music  theatre  track.  MUS  1200,  Fundamentals  of  Music;  MUS  1201,  Music  Theory  1;  MUS  1100, 
Introduction  to  Music;  MUS  1211,  Sightsinging;  MUS  1244,  Voice  Class  1;  INT  1110,  American 
Musical  Theatre  or  MUS  1 132,  Introduction  to  Opera;  MUS  1 100,  hitroduction  to  Music  or  MUS  1 107, 
Principles  of  Music;  and  the  following  courses  four  times  each;  MUS  1261,  Voice  Lessons  and 
MUS  1230,  Chorus. 

Music  industry  track.  MUS  1200,  Fundamentals  of  Music;  MUS  1201,  Music  Theory  1;  MUS  1165, 
Music  Industry  1;  MUS  1166,  Music  Industry  2;  MUS  1241,  Piano  Class  1  or  MUS  1209,  Functional  Piano; 
MUS  1100,  hitroduction  to  Music  or  MUS  1107,  Principles  of  Music;  MUS  1170,  Music  and  Technology 
or  MUS  1171,  Computer  Literacy  for  Musicians;  and  two  approved  music  industry  electives. 
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Philosophy  and  Religion 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


Michael  Lipton,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Professor 

Stephen  L.  Nathanson,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

William  J.  DeAngelis,  PhD 
Gordon  E.  Pruett,  PhD 
Susan  M.  Setta,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 

Patricia  Dlingworth,  JD,  PhD 

Lecturers 

Margaret  C.  Huff 
Michael  C.  Meyer,  PhD 


Philosophy  addresses  questior\s  and  theories  related  to  art,  religion,  morality,  society,  and  natural 
and  social  sciences.  The  study  of  philosophy  challenges  students  to  examine,  through  critical  reflec- 
tion, their  beliefs  in  many  areas. 

Courses  aim  to  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  methods  and  traditions  of  philosoph- 
ical and  reUgious  thought.  Through  readings,  discussion,  and  writing,  students  examine  questions 
concerning  the  nature  and  validity  of  religious  beliefs,  moral  judgments,  and  scientific  theories  as 
well  as  questions  about  values  and  social  poUcy  in  such  areas  as  law,  medicine,  and  technology. 

Coursework  in  philosophy  can  strengthen  the  student's  work  in  other  areas.  Philosophy  mjyors 
enter  diverse  careers,  ranging  from  college-level  teaching  to  law.  The  program  strives  to  help  students 
sharpen  their  critical  abilities.  The  department  offers  three  ways  to  msyor  in  philosophy:  the  standard 
msuor,  the  concentration  in  law  and  ethics,  and  the  concentration  in  religious  studies. 

The  standard  major  offers  the  maximum  number  of  electives  to  enable  students  to  follow  their  ovim 
interests.  PHL  1200,  tatroduction  to  Logic  1  or  PHL  1215,  SymboUc  Logic;  PHL  1225,  Ancient 
Philosophy;  PHL  1230,  Modem  Philosophy;  one  of  the  foUowing  four:  PHL  1400,  Theory  of 
Knowledge;  PHL  1405,  Metaphysics;  PHL  1335,  Moral  Philosophy;  PHL  1435,  Philosophy  of  Mind;  at 
least  one  seminar;  and  eight  philosophy  electives  (to  be  selected  after  consultation  -with  the  stu- 
dent's adviser)  to  bring  the  total  number  of  quarter  hours  in  philosophy  to  fifty-two. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

PHL  1100,  hitroduction  to  Philosophy  1  or  PHL  1105,  Introduction  to  Scientific  Method;  PHL  1225, 
Ancient  Philosophy  or  PHL  1230,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy;  PHL  1200,  Introduction  to  Logic  1 
o?-PHL  1215,  SymboUc  Logic;  one  of  the  foUowing  four:  PHL  1435,  Philosophy  of  Mind;  PHL  1400, 
Theory  of  Knowledge;  PHL  1405,  Metaphysics;  PHL  1335,  Moral  Philosophy;  and  three  plulosophy 
electives. 


Concentration  in  law  and  ethics.  Designed  for  the  plulosophy  major  seeking  a  career  in  law,  the 
concentration  focuses  on  the  areas  of  law,  social  and  poUtical  plulosophy,  and  appUed  ethics.  The 
concentration  structures  the  electives  so  that  the  student's  meyor  serves  both  the  fields  of  philoso- 
phy and  those  traditionaUy  considered  pre-law.  PHL  1200,  Introduction  to  Logic  1  or  PHL  1215, 
Symbolic  Logic;  PHL  1225,  Ancient  Philosophy;  PHL  1230,  Modem  Philosophy;  one  of  the  foUowing 
four:  PHL  1400,  Theory  of  Knowledge;  PHL  1405,  Metaphysics;  PHL  1335,  Moral  PMlosophy;  PHL 
1435,  Philosophy  of  Mind;  at  least  one  philosophy  seminar;  and  three  electives  drawn  from  the  fol- 
lowing: PHL  1130,  Ethics:  East  and  West;  PHL  1135,  Philosophical  Problems  of  Law  and  Justice;  PHL 
1140,  Social  and  PoUtical  Plulosophy;  PHL  1165,  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine;  PHL  1170,  Busmess 
Ethics;  three  law-related  courses  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  vrith  the  student's  adviser  and  dravim 
from  social  science  departments;  and  three  plulosophy  electives  to  bring  the  total  number  of  quarter 
hours  in  the  m^or  to  fifty-two. 

Concentration  in  religious  studies.  Designed  for  phUosophy  majors  seeking  a  career  in  reUgious 
studies,  this  concentration  focuses  on  providing  competency  in  comparative  religion,  textual  analy- 
sis, and  methodology.  Through  the  concentration  in  reUgious  studies,  the  students  wUl  understand 
the  basic  theologies,  practices,  and  ethical  systems  of  several  of  the  world's  larger  faith  traditions. 
PHL  1200,  Uitroduction  to  Logic  1  or  PHL  1215,  SymboUc  Logic;  PHL  1225,  Ancient  Philosophy; 
PHL  1230,  Modem  Philosophy;  PHL  1400,  Theory  of  Knowledge;  PHL  1405,  Metaphysics  or  PHL  1335, 
Moral  Plulosophy;  PHL  1435,  Philosophy  of  Mind;  at  least  one  seminar;  PHL  1290,  Cults  and  Sects 
o?PHL  1345,  Plulosophy  of  Rehgion;  three  of  the  foUowing:  PHL  1100,  Introduction  to  ReUgion: 
PHL  1275,  Eastern  ReUgions;  PHL  1280,  Islam;  PHL  1315,  Understanding  the  Bible;  and  five  philoso- 
phy and  reUgion  electives  to  bring  the  total  number  of  quarter  hours  in  the  major  to  fifty-two. 
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Physics 


Paul  M.  Champion,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Matthews  Distinguished 
University  Professors 

Jorge  V.  Jose,  PhD 
Pran  Nath,  PhD 
Stephen  Reucroft,  PhD 
Fa-Yueh  Wu,  PhD 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Distinguished  Professor 

Alain  S.  Karma,  PhD 

Professors 

Ronald  Aaron,  PhD 
Arun  Bansil,  PhD 
Alan  H.  Cromer,  PhD 
David  A.  GareUck,  PhD 
Haim  Goldberg,  PhD 
Donald  E.  Heiman,  PhD 


Robert  S.  Markiewicz,  PhD 
Clive  H.  Perry,  PhD 
Carl  A.  Shiffman,  PhD 
Jeffrey  B.  Sokoloff,  PhD 
Srinivas  Sridhar,  PhD 
Yogendra  N.  Srivastava,  PhD 
Michael  T.  Vaughn,  PhD 
Eberhard  von  Goeler,  PhD 
Allan  Widom,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

George  O.  Alverson,  PhD 
Marie  E.  Machacek,  PhD 
Tomas  Taylor,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Nathan  Israeloff,  PhD 
Sergey  Kravchenko,  PhD 
J.  Timothy  Sage,  PhD 
John  D.  Swain,  PhD 
Darien  Wood,  PhD 

Professors  Emeriti 

Petros  N.  Argyres,  PhD 
William  L.  Faissler,  PhD 
Marvin  H.  Friedman,  PhD 
Michael  J.  Glaubman,  PhD 
Walter  Hauser,  PhD 
Bertram  J.  Malenka,  PhD 
Eugene  J.  Saletan,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Applied  Physics 
Curriculum 


Physics  examines  the  fundamental  principles  that  govern  natural  phenomena,  ranging  in  scale  from 
collisions  of  subatomic  particles,  through  the  behavior  of  solids,  Uquids,  and  biomolecules,  to 
exploding  stars  and  colliding  galaxies. 

The  program  aims  to  help  students  experience  the  intellectual  stimulation  of  studying  physics  and 
astrophysics  and  the  excitement  of  front-line  research;  understand  the  basic  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  physics-related  careers;  and  prepare  for  graduate  study  in  physics  or  related  fields. 

The  department  offers  four  levels  of  imdergraduate  courses:  descriptive  courses  for  non-science 
mjyors  with  limited  mathematical  background;  general  survey  courses  for  students  in  scientific  and 
engineering  fields;  advanced  courses  primarily  intended  for  physics  majors;  and  highly  advanced 
courses  primarily  intended  for  prospective  graduate  students. 

In  addition  to  work  in  industrial,  government,  or  high-technology  laboratories  in  areas  of  appUed 
physics,  students  may  find  opportunities  in  such  fields  as  biophysics,  computer  science,  geophysics, 
medical  and  radiation  physics,  and  engineering.  Many  physics  majors  piu^ue  advjmced  degrees  in 
physics  and  related  fields. 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  PHY  1224,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
and  associated  labs  PHY  1521,  PHY  1522,  PHY  1533;  PHY  1300,  Computer  Physics;  PHY  1302,  Electric 
and  Magnetic  Fields;  three  upper-level  physics  lecture  courses,  and  three  upper-level  lab  courses. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
and  one  advanced  mathematics  elective. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  PHY  1224,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
and  associated  labs  PHY  1521,  PHY  1522,  PHY  1533;  PHY  1300,  Computer  Physics;  PHY  1302,  Electric 
and  Magnetic  Fields;  PHY  1304,  Mathematical  Physics;  PHY  1305,  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic  Theory^ 
PHY  1401,  Classical  Mechanics;  PHY  1402,  PHY  1403,  Electiicity  and  Magnetism  1  and  2;  PHY  1404, 
Wave  Motion  and  Optics;  PHY  1415,  Quantum  Mechanics  1;  and  three  upper-level  lab  courses. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5; 
MTH  1245,  MTH  1246,  Differential  Equations  1  and  2;  and  five  additional  science  electives  from 
those  approved  for  msgors  in  the  following  fields;  physics,  mathematics,  computer  science,  chem- 
istry, engineering,  biology,  and  geology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Stiidents  1,  2,  and  3,  and  asso- 
ciated labs  PHY  1521,  PHY  1522,  PHY  1533;  PHY  1302,  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields;  PHY  1303, 
Modem  Physics;  PHY  1305,  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic  Theory;  PHY  1404,  Wave  Motion  and 
Optics;  PHY  1551  and  PHY  1552,  Electronics  for  Scientists  1  and  2;  PHY  1555,  Wave  Lab;  PHY  1557, 
Advanced  Lab;  and  PHY  1561,  Project  Lab. 
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Minor  in  Physics 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Instrumentation 
for  Science  Curriculum 


MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  4  and  5; 
MTH  1245,  MTH  1246,  Differential  Equations  1  and  2. 

COM  1100,  Fimdamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1;  and 
COM  1201,  Data  Stinictures  2.  Four  additional  electives  from  those  approved  for  m^ors  in  the  follow- 
ing fields:  physics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  computer  science,  engineering,  biology,  and  geology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3,  and  three 
upper-level  lecture  or  lab  courses  from  the  foUowing  list:  PHY  1301,  PHY  1302,  PHY  1303,  PHY  1304, 
PHY  1305,  PHY  1401,  PHY  1402,  PHY  1403,  PHY  1404,  PHY  1411,  PHY  1412,  PHY  1413,  PHY  1414, 
PHY  1415,  PHY  1416,  PHY  1551,  PHY  1552,  and  PHY  1555. 

The  minor  offers  experience  in  the  use  of  common  laboratory  instruments,  the  taking  and  aneilysis 
of  data,  and  elementary  skUls  in  electronics.  A  primary  goEil  of  the  minor  is  to  prepare  the  student  to 
design  and  construct  relatively  small-scale  purpose  measurement  instrumentation. 

Required  courses:  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students 
1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1555,  Wave  Laboratory;  and  PHY  1551,  PHY  1552,  Electronics  for  Scientists  1  and  2. 


Political  Science 


Christopher  J.  Bosso,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Bachelor  of  Art;s 
Curriculum 


Professors 

Michael  A.  Baer,  PhD 
Robert  E.  GUbert,  PhD 
Ronald  D.  Hedlund,  PhD 
William  F.  S.  Miles,  PhD 
Suzanne  P.  Ogden,  PhD 
David  A.  Rochefort,  PhD 

Matthews  University 
Distinguished  Professor 

Robert  L.  Cord,  PhD 


Distinguished  Professor 

Michael  S.  Dukakis,  JD 

Edward  Brooke  Professor 

David  E.  Schmitt,  PhD 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Chair  in 
Public  Life 

William  Crotty,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

L.  Gerald  Bursey,  PhD 
Minton  F.  Goldman,  PhD 


William  D.  Kay,  PhD 
EUeen  L.  McDonagh,  PhD 
John  H.  Portz,  PhD 
Denis  J.  Sullivan,  PhD 
Michael  C.  ToUey,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

Amilcar  A.  Barreto,  Jr.,  PhD 
William  G.  Mayer,  PhD 
Bruce  A.  Wallin,  PhD 


Political  science  majors  study  the  art  and  science  of  politics,  the  structure  and  functions  of  govern- 
ment, political  behavior,  and  public  policy  making.  Political  science  is  broad  and  interdisciplinary 
by  nature,  so  students  will  learn  about  the  political  and  policy  dimensions  of  societies,  economic 
systems,  and  cultures,  today  and  across  time,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  nations. 

Political  science  majors  can  choose  from  a  wide  array  of  courses  in  American  politics,  interna- 
tional relations,  comparative  politics,  public  administration,  and  political  theory.  M^ors  can  follow 
a  general  studies  path,  selecting  from  among  electives  as  they  go  along,  or  they  can  pursue  more 
structured  and  more  specialized  concentrations  in  law  and  legal  issues,  international  and  compara- 
tive politics,  or  public  policy  and  administration. 

Approximately  half  the  m^ors  participate  in  the  cooperative  education  program,  with  placements 
in  state  and  federal  government  agencies,  law  firms,  nonprofit  institutions,  and  corporations.  Most 
students  complete  either  a  co-op  position  or  an  internship  with  a  congressional  representative,  a 
senator,  a  governor,  or  other  elected  public  servant. 

Students  may  also  participate  in  extracurricular  programs  designed  to  expand  their  leadership 
ability,  such  as  Project  Vote  Smart,  the  Model  United  Nations,  the  Model  Arab  League,  the  student 
government,  or  the  College  Democrats  or  College  Republicans.  Many  students  study  abroad  in  one 
of  the  college's  international  programs,  such  as  the  Irish  Studies  program,  which  includes  an  intern- 
ship in  the  Irish  Parliament.  Qualified  students  may  be  selected  for  the  honors  program  and  join  the 
activities  of  the  political  science  honor  society. 

A  major  in  political  science  helps  prepare  students  for  law  school,  graduate  school,  and  careers  in 
the  government  and  the  nonprofit  sector,  as  weU  as  for  teaching,  journalism,  legislative  or  lobbying 
positions,  public  relations  activities,  and  work  in  international  corporations. 

POL  1110,  Introduction  to  Politics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112, 
Introduction  to  International  Relations;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261, 
Public  Administration;  one  political  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Political  Thought;  POL 
1374,  Modem  Political  Thought;  or  POL  1378,  Contemporary  Political  Thought);  experiential  educa- 
tion requirement;  and  seven  political  science  electives. 


Political  Science  73 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  political  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  Ust),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  law  and  legal  issues.  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  Politics;  POL  1111,  Intro- 
duction to  American  Government;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations;  POL  1113, 
Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  Public  Administration;  one  political  theory  course 
(POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  PoMtical  Thought  or  POL  1374,  Modem  Political  Thought  or  POL  1378, 
Contemporary  Political  Thought);  experiential  education  requirement;  six  law  and  legal  issues  elec- 
tives; and  one  general  political  science  elective. 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  political  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  list),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  public  policy  and  administration.  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  Politics; 
POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations; 
POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  Public  Administration;  one  political 
theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Thought;  POL  1374,  Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  or  POL  1378, 
Contemporary  Political  Thought);  experiential  education  requirement;  POL  1260,  Public  Policy;  and 
six  public  policy  and  adminisfration  electives. 

Concentration  in  international  relations  and  comparative  politics.  POL  1110,  Introduction 
to  Politics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112/IAF  1112,  Introduction  to 
Intemational  Relations;  POL  1113/IAF  1113,  tatroduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  Public 
Administration;  one  political  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Political  Thought;  or  POL  1374, 
Modem  Political  Thought;  or  POL  1378,  Contemporary  Political  Thought);  experiential  education 
requirement;  and  seven  intemational  relations  and  comparative  politics  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  poUtical  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  Ust),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Bachelor  of  Science  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  PoUtics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112, 

Curriculum  Introduction  to  Intemational  Relations;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments  and 

Societies;  POL  1261,  Public  Administration;  one  poUtical  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem 

Thought;  POL  1374,  Modem  Political  Thought,  or  POL  1378,  Contemporary  PoUtical  Thought); 

POL  1301,  POL  1302,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  experiential  education  requirement;  and  six 

poUtical  science  electives. 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  foUowing  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  poUtical  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  Ust),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  law  and  legal  issues.  POL  1110,  Infroduction  to  PoUtics;  POL  1111, 
Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  Intemational  Relations;  POL  1113, 
Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  one  poUtical  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Thought; 
POL  1374,  Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  or  POL  1378,  Contemporary  PoUtical  Thought);  POL  1261, 
PubUc  Administration;  POL  1301,  POL  1302,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  experiential  education 
requirement;  and  six  law  and  legal  issues  electives. 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  foUowing  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  poUtical  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  Ust),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  public  policy  and  administration.  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  PoUtics; 
POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  Intemational  Relations; 
POL  1 1 13,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  PubUc  Administration;  one  poUtical 
theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Thought;  POL  1374,  Modem  Political  Thought;  or  POL  1378, 
Contemporary  PoUtical  Thought);  POL  1301,  POL  1302,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  experiential  edu- 
cation requirement;  POL  1260,  PubUc  PoUcy;  and  five  pubUc  poUcy  and  administration  electives. 
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Minor  Curriculum 


Minor  in  International 
Politics  Curriculum 


Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  poUtical  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  list),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  international  relations  and  comparative  politics.  POL  1110,  Introduction 
to  Politics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112/IAF  1112,  Introduction  to 
International  Relations;  POL  1113/TAF  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  Public 
Administration;  one  politicEil  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Political  Thought;  or  POL  1374, 
Modem  Political  Thought;  o?'POL  1378,  Contemporary  PoUtical  Thought);  POL  1301  and  POL  1302, 
Research  Methods  1  and  2;  experiential  education  requirement;  and  six  international  relations  and 
comparative  poUtics  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Any  two  of  the  following  courses:  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  Politics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to 
American  Government;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to 
Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  Public  Administration.  Any  five  additional  courses  offered  by  the 
Department  of  PoUtical  Science  for  poUtical  science  msyors,  including  courses  listed  above  that 
have  not  been  selected  to  fulflU  the  above  requirement. 

POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Govermnents; 
any  five  additional  courses  in  international  poUtics  and/or  comparative  poUtics  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Political  Science. 


Psychology 


James  R.  Stellar,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Associate  Professors 

Martin  L.  Block,  PhD 
Perrin  S.  Cohen,  PhD 
RheaT.  Eskew,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

EUzabeth  Cole,  PhD 
C.  Randall  Colvin,  PhD 
Denise  Jackson,  PhD 
FrankUn  Naarendorp,  PhD 
Neal  Pearhnutter,  PhD 
Fei  Xu,  PhD 


Matthews  Distinguished 
University  Professors 

Harlan  Lane,  PhD 
Doc.  es  Lettres 
Joanne  L.  Miller,  PhD 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Distinguished  Professors 

Judith  A.  Hall,  PhD 
Joanne  L.  Miller,  PhD 

Professors 

Stephen  G.  Harkins,  PhD 
Harry  A.  Mackay,  PhD 
Adam  J.  Reeves,  PhD 
Harold  S.  Zamansky,  PhD 

Psychology  is  the  study  of  human  and  animal  behavior  and  the  ways  people  think.  An  interdisciplinary  sci- 
ence, psychology  includes  methods  and  knowledge  derived  from  the  other  natural  and  social  sciences. 

The  psychology  curriculum  explores  such  topics  as  how  brain  function  determines  behavior;  how 
we  see,  hear,  and  learn;  what  constitutes  abnormal  personaUty;  how  people  develop  emotionaUy  and 
cognitively;  and  how  individuals  work  in  groups.  Through  laboratory  practice  and  experimentation, 
individual  research  projects,  and  small-group  seminars,  the  program  encourages  critical  evaluation 
of  psychology's  accompUshments  and  its  futm-e. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  broad  hberal  arts  edu- 
cation that  explores  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  natural  sciences. 
The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  more  specialized  and  is  usuaUy  recommended  for  students  who 
have  a  strong  scientific  interest  in  psychology  and  the  natural  sciences. 

The  psychology  department  offers  honors  sections  of  introductory  psychology,  as  well  as  honors 
activities  in  other  courses.  All  students  are  eUgible  for  directed  study  courses,  which  are  individual- 
ized study  or  research  experiences  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  Co-op  placements 
are  based  in  both  community  (often  mental  health)  and  laboratory  settings. 

A  sohd  scientific  background  in  psychology  helps  prepare  students  for  careers  in  teaching,  busi- 
ness, pubUc  service,  or  research  and  provides  a  foundation  for  graduate  study  in  all  areas  of  psy- 
chology, including  cUnical,  as  weU  as  in  law  and  medicine. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculimi 


Minor  Curriculum 


Sociology  and  Anthropology  75 

PSY  1110,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  1  o?-PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1;  PSY  1112, 
Foundations  of  Psychology  2  or  PSY  1113,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  2;  PSY  1211  and  PSY  1212, 
Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science  1  and  2.  Students  in  PSY  1111  and  PSY  1112  are  normally  required  to 
participate  as  research  subjects  in  experiments  conducted  by  department  faculty. 

Two  courses  from  the  following:  PSY  1271,  Social  Psychology;  PSY  1272,  Personality  1;  PSY  1373, 
Abnormal  Psychology  1;  and  PSY  1241,  Human  Behavioral  Development  1.  Three  courses  from  the 
foUovraig:  PSY  1262,  Psychology  of  Language;  PSY  1364,  Cognition;  PSY  1231,  Learning  and 
Motivation;  PSY  1351,  Psychobiology;  and  PSY  1381,  Sensation  or  PSY  1382,  Perception. 

Within  the  psychology  department,  students  may  concentrate  their  electives  in  a  variety  of  subareas, 
including  language  and  cognition;  learning  and  motivation;  personality  and  social  psychology;  sen- 
sory and  psychobiology;  or  individual  study.  Students  should  see  a  department  adviser  regarding 
these  concentrations. 

Additional  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Arts:  Four  psychology  electives;  either  Haee  psychology 
labs  or  two  psychology  labs  and  one  psychology  directed  study;  one  psychology  seminar. 

Additional  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Science:  Seven  psychology  electives;  either  four  psychology 
labs  or  three  psychology  labs  and  one  psychology  directed  study;  one  psychology  seminar.  Four 
mathematics,  science,  or  computer  science  courses  beyond  the  core  curriculum  requirements.  Also, 
one  humanities  course  beyond  the  core  curriculum  requirements. 

Students  must  also  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

PSY  1110,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  1  or  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1;  PSY  1112, 
Foundations  of  Psychology  2  or  PSY  1113,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  2. 

Two  courses  from  the  following:  PSY  1241,  Developmental  Psychology  1;  PSY  1271,  Social 
Psychology;  PSY  1272,  Personality  1;  PSY  1373,  Abnormal  Psychology  1.  Three  courses  from  the  fol- 
lowing: PSY  1231,  Leammg  and  Motivation;  PSY  1262,  Psychology  of  Language;  PSY  1351, 
Psychobiology;  PSY  1364,  Cognition;  and  PSY  1381,  Sensation  or  PSY  1382,  Perception. 

Four  psychology  electives. 


Sociology  and  Anthropology     T.  Anthony  Jones,  PhO,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Matthews  Distinguished 
University  Professors 

Debra  R.  Kaufman,  PhD 
EUiottA.  Krause,  PhD 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Distinguished  Professor 

Jack  Levin,  PhD 

Professors 

Arnold  Arluke,  PhD 
Winifred  Breines,  PhD 
Michael  E.  Brown,  PhD 


MoiTis  Preilich,  PhD 
Christine  Galley,  PhD 
Alan  M.  Klein,  PhD 
Thomas  H.  Koenig,  PhD 
Earl  Rubington,  PhD 
Thomas  M.  Shapiro,  PhD 
Lynn  Stephen,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Richard  Bourne,  PhD 
Daniel  R.  Faber,  PhD 
Luis  M.  Falcon,  PhD 


Wilfred  E.  Holton,  PhD 
Maureen  KeUeher,  PhD 
Judith  PerroUe,  PhD 
Gordana  Rabrenovic,  PhD 

Assistant  Professor 

Matthew  O.  Hunt,  PhD 

Professors  Emeriti 

Carol  A.  Owen,  PhD 
Morton  Rubin,  PhD 


Sociology  and  anthropology  provide  the  critical  perspective  needed  for  studying  the  social  arrange- 
ments in  which  people  Uve,  in  particular  for  understanding  how  societies  function,  for  studying  the 
conditions  under  which  people  change  society,  and  for  describing  the  modes  and  conditions  of 
cooperation  that  make  social  life  possible. 

Courses  in  the  program  examine  such  areas  as  gender,  race,  class,  cities,  coivflict,  law  and  crime, 
multiculturaUsm  and  intercultural  relations,  technology  and  the  environment,  education,  media,  and  the 
comparative  interdisciplinary  analyses  of  societies.  Many  courses  are  directly  relevant  to  m^ors  in  other 
fields,  including  economics,  political  science,  philosophy,  literature,  criminal  justice,  and  business. 

A  meyor  in  sociology  or  anthropology  helps  prepare  students  for  careers  in  pubUc  or  private  service, 
including  such  fields  as  law,  teaching,  social  work,  administration  or  management,  and  research. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Sociology  Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  In 
Sociology  Curriculum 


Minor  in  Sociology 
Curriculiun 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Anthropology  Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Anthropology  Curriculum 


Minor  in  Anthropology 
Curriculum 


SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology;  SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOC  1320,  Introduction  to 
Statistical  Analysis;  SOC  1321,  SOC  1322,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  SOC  1300,  Classical  Social 
Thought;  SOC  1301,  Current  Social  Thought;  SOC  1310,  Class,  Power,  and  Social  Change;  two  inter- 
mediate courses  (1100  or  1200  level)  in  sociology;  two  advanced  courses  (1300,  1400,  or  1500  level) 
in  sociology;  and  one  anthropology  course  beyond  SOA  1100.  Six  electives  in  the  social  sciences 
other  than  sociology/anthropology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology;  SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOC  1320,  Introduction  to 
Statistical  Analysis;  SOC  1321,  SOC  1322,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  SOC  1300,  Classical  Social 
Thought;  SOC  1301,  Current  Social  Thought;  SOC  1310,  Class,  Power,  and  Social  Change;  two  inter- 
mediate courses  (1100  or  1200  level)  in  sociology;  two  advanced  courses  (1300,  1400,  or  1500  level) 
in  sociology;  and  one  anthropology  course  beyond  SOA  1100.  Six  electives  in  the  social  sciences 
other  than  sociology/anthropology.  Six  additional  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology;  any  two  courses  from  among  the  following:  SOC  1321, 
Research  Methods  1;  SOC  1322,  Research  Methods  2;  SOC  1300,  Classical  Social  Thought;  SOC  1301, 
Current  Social  Thought;  any  three-course  specialization  in  sociology  arranged  between  the  student 
and  adviser;  and  one  additional  1300,  1400,  or  1500  level  course  in  sociology. 

SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  Worid;  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to 
Sociology;  and  at  least  three  of  the  foUovraig:  SOA  1335,  Language  and  Communication;  SOA  1125, 
Introduction  to  Archaeology;  SOA  1155,  Individual  and  Cultiure;  SOA  1301,  Himian  Origins;  SOA 
1160,  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  Family;  SOA  1425,  Cultural  Survival;  SOA  1146,  Rural  Workers  in  the  Third 
Worid;  SOA  1310,  Global  Markets  and  Local  Cultures;  SOA  1470,  Myth  and  Religion;  at  least  six  addi- 
tional anthropology  coiu-ses;  and  one  sociology  elective  beyond  SOC  1100.  Six  electives  in  the  social 
sciences  other  than  sociology/anthropology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  Worid;  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to 
Sociology;  and  at  least  three  of  the  following:  SOA  1335,  Language  and  Communication;  SOA  1125, 
Introduction  to  Archaeology;  SOA  1155,  Individual  and  Culture;  SOA  1301,  Human  Origins;  SOA 
1160,  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  Family;  SOA  1310,  Global  Markets  and  Local  Cultures;  SOA  1425,  Cultm-al 
Survival;  SOA  1146,  Rural  Workers  in  the  Third  World;  SOA  1470,  Myth  and  ReUgion;  at  least  six 
additional  anthropology  courses;  and  one  sociology  elective  beyond  SOC  1100.  Six  electives  in  the 
social  sciences  other  than  sociology/anthropology.  Four  additional  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  Worid;  SOA  1335,  Language  and 
Communication;  SOA  1155,  Individual  and  Culture;  SOA  1160,  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  Family;  and  any 
two-course  specialization  in  anthropology  arranged  between  the  student  and  adviser. 


Theatre 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Del  Lewis,  MFA,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Professor 

Edward  Bullins,  MFA 


Associate  Professors 

Janet  L.  Bobcean,  MFA 
Nancy  Kindelan,  PhD 
Jerrold  A.  Phillips,  PhD 


Clinical  Lecturer 

Theodore  D.  JaneUo,  MA 


The  study  of  theatre — as  performance,  visual  expression,  text,  theory,  and  history — at  Northeastern 
Uruversity  balances  production  theory  and  practice.  In  the  theatre  production  laboratory,  students 
(majors  and  non-m^ors)  are  involved  in  experiential  learning  that  synthesizes  the  ideas,  theories, 
and  practices  studied  in  the  classroom.  All  theatre  msuors  participate  in  laboratory  and  public  per- 
formances. 

A  theatre  major  may  petition  to  enter  one  of  three  concentrations:  performance,  production,  or 
generalist.  Opportunities  exist  for  independent  projects,  internships,  and  co-op  experiences. 

Theatre  majors  may  pursue  advemced  study  in  graduate  or  professional  programs,  careers  as 
theatre  practitioners,  or  careers  in  theatre  education. 

THE  1100,  Introduction  to  Theatre  Arts;  THE  1106,  THE  1107,  Theatre  History  1  and  2;  THE  1149, 
Script  Analysis;  THE  1 150,  Acting  1  (m^ors  section);  THE  1 180,  Concepts  of  Direction;  THE  1206, 
THE  1207,  Technical  Theatre  1  and  2;  THE  1212,  Introduction  to  Theatrical  Design;  THE  1300, 
Acting  2;  THE  1370,  Rehearsal  and  Performance  (general);  THE  1370  Rehearsal  and  Performance 
(experiential  education  requirement);  and  THE  1800,  THE  1801,  THE  1802,  and  THE  1803, 
Practicum  in  Production  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
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All  theatre  majors  should  select  the  following  courses  in  their /res/^maw  year:  (fall  quarter) 
THE  1100,  tatroductlon  to  Theatre  Arts  and  THE  1206,  Technical  Theatre  1;  (winter  quarter)  THE 
1150,  Acting  1  (m^ors  section)  and  THE  1207,  Technical  Theatre  2;  (spring  quarter)  THE  1800, 
Practicum  in  Production  1. 

After  completing  32  quarter  hours,  theatre  majors  may  choose  to  be  theatre  generalists  or  to  con- 
centrate in  production  or  performance.  Admission  to  a  concentration  is  by  petition  or  audition. 

Theatre  generalist.  THE  1370,  Rehearsal  and  Performance  (general);  two  tech/design  courses; 
two  performance  courses;  and  two  history/literature/criticism  courses. 

Concentration  in  production.  THE  1208,  Technical  Theatre  3;  THE  1209,  Theatrical  Drafting;  THE 
1370,  Rehearsal  and  Performance  (production  area);  two  tech/design  courses;  and  two  history/Utera- 
ture/criticism  courses. 

Concentration  in  performance.  THE  1 155,  Voice  for  the  Theatre;  THE  1 160,  Movement  1;  THE 
1301,  THE  1302,  Acting  3  and  4;  THE  1370,  Rehearsal  and  Performance  (performance  area);  and  two 
history/Uterature/criticism  courses. 

Committed  electives.  AH  majors:  ART  1101,  History  of  Art  Since  1400,  should  become  a  committed 
elective  for  all  m^ors;  ENG  1658,  Introduction  to  Shakespeare,  should  be  taken  by  m^ors  to  fulfill  a 
category  EI  core  curriculum  requirement.  Performance  concentration  m^ors  must  take  4  quarter 
hours  of  dance,  gymnastics,  or  fencing. 

All  students  must  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Minor  Curriculum  THE  1 100,  Introduction  to  Theatre  Arts;  THE  1 106,  THE  1 107,  Theatre  History  1  and  2;  THE  1 150, 

Acting  1  (m^ors  section)  (winter  quarter);  THE  1206,  THE  1207,  Technical  Theatre  1  and  2;  THE 
1300,  Acting  2;  THE  1370,  Rehearsal  and  Performance  (general);  and  THE  1800,  THE  1801, 
Practicum  in  Production  1  and  2.  Laboratory  practice  in  technical  theatre  and  performance,  in  con- 
junction with  the  coursework,  is  required. 

Music  majors  who  wish  to  minor  in  musical  theatre  must  take  the  following  courses:  THE  1100, 
Introduction  to  Theatre  Arts;  THE  1111,  American  Musical  Theatre;  THE  1149,  Script  Analysis; 
THE  1150,  Acting  1  (majors  section)  (winter  quarter);  THE  1160,  Movement  1;  THE  1300,  Acting  2; 
THE  1325,  Musical  Theatre  Technique;  THE  1800,  THE  1801,  THE  1802,  and  THE  1803,  Practicum  in 
Production  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Laboratory  practice  in  technical  theatre  and  performance,  in  conjunction 
with  the  coursework,  is  required. 
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Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Health  Sciences 


TBA,  Dean 

Mehdi  Boroi^jerdi,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  for  Pharmacy 

Patrick  F.  Plunkett,  EdD,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 

Ena  Vasquez-Nuttal,  EdD,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  the  Graduate  School 

Arme  M.  Sullivan,  MEd,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Student  Services 

Nancy  P.  Warner,  MS,  Academic  Counselor 

Carol  M.  Konis,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Barry  Kass,  MBA,  Director  of  Continuing  Education  and  Development 

The  programs  in  Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences  combine  cooperative  education 
experiences  with  highly  innovative  academic  curricula  that  are  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for 
well-educated  pharmacists  and  allied  health  professionals.  The  college  prepares  students  to  become 
effective  professional  practitioners,  enter  graduate  schools,  and  work  in  many  areas  responsible  for 
the  delivery  of  health  care. 

The  college  offers  students  a  health-care  education  that  features  a  curriculum  of  highly  relevant 
and  closely  integrated  basic  courses  in  the  physical,  biological,  behavioral,  and  administrative  sci- 
ences; on-site  involvement  in  clinical  patient  care;  a  cooperative  education  work  program,  including 
a  pharmacy  extemship-tntemship  period  and  clinical  affiliations  in  physical  therapy  and  other 
health  professions;  and  a  commitment  to  the  search  for  and  advancement  of  new  and  progressive 
concepts,  ideas,  and  philosophies  of  education  and  professional  practice. 

Each  of  the  programs  offered  by  the  college  is  accredited  by  the  appropriate  professional  group. 
The  college  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Association 
of  Schools  of  AUied  Health  Professions. 

Class  Entrance  Listed  below  are  the  overall  quality-point  averages  required  for  students  to  advance  to  the  next  rank 

Requirements  and  to  graduate. 

Sophomore  1.8 

Middler  2.0 

Junior  2.0 

Senior  2.0 

To  graduate  2.0 

In  addition,  students  are  required  to  attain  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  professional  courses  (CPS, 
MLS,  PAH  [except  PAH  1135],  PCL,  PCT,  PHP,  PMC,  and  TOX);  and  a  C  or  better  in  professional 
courses  (ATP  and  PTH).  A  required  course  in  which  an  F  or  W  grade  is  received  can  be  repeated 
only  once.  If  a  grade  of  D  is  not  considered  passing  in  a  professional  course,  the  course  can  be 
repeated  only  once. 

Progression  requirements — Doctor  of  Pharmacy  Class  of  2002-03.  Beginning  vrtth  the  Class 
of  2002-03,  a  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  courses  in  the  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  pro- 
gram. Students  who  are  administratively  released  after  three  quarters  in  The  English  Language 
Center  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  Pharmacy  Program. 

Deficiencies  wiU  be  cumulative  such  that  a  student  is  warned  with  two  deficiencies,  placed  on 
probation  with  three  deficiencies,  and  dropped  from  the  pharmacy  program  when  the  fourth  defi- 
ciency is  earned,  even  if  previous  deficiencies  have  been  remediated.  A  student  who  fails  a  required 
course  twice  will  be  dropped  from  the  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  Program. 

AH  coursework  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  curriculum  must  be  completed  satisfactorily  in 
order  for  a  student  to  progress  to  the  middler  year  of  the  curriculum. 

Students  with  a  QPA  of  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  2.5  wiU  be  able  to  progress  to  middler-year  stand- 
ing pending  satisfactory  completion  of  all  academic  and  co-op  requirements  stated  herein.  Students 
with  QPA  below  2.5  but  above  2.0,  will  be  warned  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  and  will  be 
expected  to  meet  with  the  Pharmacy  Progression  Committee  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  sopho- 
more year  to  discuss  their  academic  progress  to  date.  Students  who  fail  to  achieve  the  required  2.5 

Effective  with  the  appointment  of  a  new  dean  in  1998-1999,  the  Bouv^  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences  and  the 
College  of  Nursing  will  merge.  The  acadenuc  programs  will  not  be  affected. 
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QPA  with  no  deficiencies  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  Program. 

Students  who  receive  an  I  (incomplete  grade)  must  file  an  "Incomplete  Clearance  Form"  with  the 
Student  Service  Office  vsdthin  three  weeks  from  the  date  the  I  is  posted.  That  clearance  form  must 
show  that  the  course  can  be  made  up  some  time  within  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  foUovraig  quarter. 
Failure  to  clear  the  I  grade  within  the  allotted  time  wiU  result  in  the  course  being  counted  as  a  defi- 
ciency for  purposes  of  progression. 

In  addition  to  academic  performance,  satisfactorily  evaluated  co-op  experience  will  be  required 
for  normal  progression.  Students  who  fail  to  obtain  an  available  co-op  position  or  who  receive  an 
unsatisfactory  grade  wUl  be  allowed  one  opportunity,  over  a  two-quarter  time  period,  to  remediate. 
Students  who  cannot  meet  this  requirement  wiU  be  blocked  from  future  registration  in  the  Doctor  of 
Pharmacy  Program. 

Years  3-6.  A  student  must  pass  every  course  in  a  quarter  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  order  to 
progress  to  the  next  quarter.  A  student  who  fails  to  achieve  the  minimum  satisfactory  grade  wiU  be 
expected  to  wait  until  the  failed  course  is  offered  again  and  repeat  the  course  at  that  time.  In  the 
interim,  a  student  may  petition  to  be  on  co-op  or  on  leave  of  absence.  Students  who  vsdthdraw  from 
a  course  (or  courses)  are  also  considered  deficient  for  the  purpose  of  progression. 

Students  who  receive  an  I  (incomplete  grade)  must  file  an  "Incomplete  Clearance  Form"  with  the 
Student  Service  Office  within  three  weeks  from  the  date  the  I  is  posted.  That  clearance  form  must 
show  that  the  course  can  be  made  up  some  time  within  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  following  quarter. 
Failure  to  clear  the  I  grade  vdthin  the  allotted  time  will  require  the  student  to  repeat  the  course  the 
next  time  the  course  is  offered,  and  the  student  will  not  be  able  to  progress  in  the  curriculum. 

The  cumulative  deficiency  rule  continues  to  apply  such  that  a  student  is  dropped  from  pharmacy 
when  s/he  fails  four  courses  or  fails  a  required  course  twice. 

Required  experiential  rotations  are  considered  courses,  and  the  rules  stated  above  apply  to  them 
as  well.  Repeat  of  a  failed  rotation  is  scheduled  by  the  appropriate  coordinator  and  is  done  on  a 
space-available  basis. 

In  addition  to  academic  performance,  satisfactorily  evaluated  co-op  experience  will  be  required 
for  normal  progression.  Students  who  fail  to  obtain  an  available  co-op  position  or  who  receive  an 
unsatisfactory  grade  will  be  allowed  one  opportunity,  over  a  two-quarter  time  period,  to  remediate. 
Students  who  cannot  meet  this  requirement  vsdU  be  blocked  from  future  registration  in  the  Doctor  of 
Pharmacy  Program. 

Medical  laboratory  science  special  requirements.  A  grade  of  C-  or  better  must  be  earned  in 
each  professional  course  (MLS)  in  the  program.  To  enter  professional  courses  in  the  sophomore 
year,  you  must  obtain  a  minimmn  quality-point  average  of  2.0  in  aU  science  courses,  including  math- 
ematics, chemistry,  biology,  and  basic  medical  laboratory  science.  To  enter  professional  courses  in 
the  middler  year,  you  must  have  a  minimum  quality-point  average  of  2.0  and  have  earned  a  C-  or 
better  in  all  professional  courses.  To  enter  clinical  studies  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  you  must 
have  a  minimum  quality-point  average  of  2.5  and  have  earned  a  C-  or  better  in  all  professional  courses. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a  baccalaureate  degree  candidate  must  have  completed  the  specified 
curriculum  vfith  a  minimum  quality-point  average  of  2.5  and  have  earned  a  C-  or  better  in  all  profes- 
sional courses. 

Cardiopulmonary  sciences  special  requirements.  In  addition  to  the  general  grade  requirement 
of  at  least  a  C-  in  aU  professional  courses  (CPS),  students  are  required  to  maintain  a  quality-point 
average  of  at  least  2.0  in  the  following  professionally  related  courses  to  enter  quarter  6:  BIO  1 120, 
BIO  1140,  CHM  nil,  CHM  1122,  MTH  1107,  PAH  1202,  PAH  1204,  and  PHY  1201. 

Toxicology  special  requirements.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  each  toxicology  course. 
A  cumulative  quality-point  average  of  2.0  is  required  for  graduation.  Professional  electives  cannot  be 
taken  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  An  average  of  2.5  or  better  overall  is  required  of  aU  students  transferring 
into  the  program. 

Physical  therapy  special  requirements.  During  the  fiirst  two  years,  physical  therapy  students 
must  achieve  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  of  the  prerequisite  sciences  as  well  as  in  each  profes- 
sional course;  all  deficiencies,  if  any,  must  be  cleared  before  a  student  may  progress  into  tiie  middler 
year.  Begirming  vidth  quarter  6,  students  must  achieve  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  professional 
course  to  progress  to  the  next  academic  quarter.  In  addition,  specific  academic  requirements  govern 
performance  in  the  physical  therapy  program  and  department. 

Athletic  training  special  requirements.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  each  profes- 
sional course  in  the  program.  A  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0  is  required  for  field  experience. 

Open  Option  Program  The  Open  Option  Program  is  designed  for  students  who  are  undecided  about  a  profession  but  are 

interested  in  a  career  in  health  care.  The  program  offers  freshmen  a  core  of  courses  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  basic  scientific  background  for  each  of  the  professional  programs  in  the  college  in  addition 
to  a  one  quarter-hour  health  careers  seminar. 
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Transfer  Credit 


Satisfactory  completion  of  all  freshman-year  courses,  including  the  Open  Option  core  curriculum, 
is  necessary  for  adniission  to  one  of  the  professional  programs  of  the  college.  The  Open  Option  plan 
does  not  apply  to  the  dental  hygiene,  pharmacy,  and  physical  therapy  programs. 

The  coUege  may  accept  qualified  transfer  students  who  have  successfully  completed  one  or  more 
years  of  preprofessional  coursework  in  an  accredited  college  or  university.  No  student  transferring 
from  another  coUege  or  university  may  receive  a  degree  unless  the  last  three  quarters  of  academic 
work  immediately  preceding  graduation  have  been  completed  at  Northeastern. 


Athletic  Training 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Chad  A.  Starkey,  PhD,  Program  Director 

Faculty  listed  vmder  Physical  Therapy 

The  five-year  athletic  training  program  is  designed  for  students  who  are  interested  in  an  allied  health- 
care profession  specializing  in  the  health  care  of  athletes.  Working  imder  a  physician's  supervision, 
athletic  trainers  are  members  of  the  sports  medicine  field  who  specialize  in  the  prevention,  evalua- 
tion, management,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  athletic  iryuries.  Athletic  trainers  work  with  sec- 
ondary school,  college,  and  professional  athletic  teanis  and  may  be  employed  in  private  clinics. 

Students  may  petition  for  acceptance  into  the  athletic  training  program  after  successfully  complet- 
ing their  first  year  of  academic  study.  To  be  accepted  into  the  program,  applicants  must  maintain  at 
least  a  2.0  quality-point  average  during  their  first  year  and  must  achieve  a  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  better 
in  all  professional  courses  and  all  basic  science  courses.  In  order  to  complete  the  athletic  training 
program,  students  are  required  to  fulfill  their  clinical  education  requirements  during  academic  quar- 
ters with  athletic  teams  in  approved  settings  at  Northeastern  University  or  other  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  high  schools  in  the  Boston  area. 

The  program  is  approved  by  the  National  Athletic  Trainers  Association  and  is  in  the  process  of 
seeking  accreditation  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  AUied  Health  Education  Programs 
(CAAHEP).  Students  who  graduate  from  the  athletic  training  program  are  eligible  to  sit  for  the 
National  Athletic  Trainers  Association  Certification  Exaimination.  Upon  passing  the  examination, 
an  individual  may  apply  for  Massachusetts  licensure  as  an  athletic  trainer. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1 162,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1652,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  CHM  1 105,  General  Chemistry  for  the 
Health  Sciences  1;  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  and  MTH  1106,  Fundamentals 
of  Mathematics. 

Quarter  2  ATP  1000,  Introduction  to  Athletic  Training;  BIO  1 163,  Integrated  Human 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1652,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  2  Lab;  CHM  1106,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Health  Sciences  2;  and 
ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2. 

Quarter  3  ATP  1050,  Emergency  Csire  of  Athletic  Ii\juries;  BIO  1164,  Integrated  Human 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  3;  BIO  1654,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  3  Lab;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications;  and  SOC 
1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology. 

Quarter  4  ATP  1100,  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries;  ATP  1101,  Athletic  Training 

Laboratory;  PHY  1201,  Physics  for  the  Ufe  Sciences  1;  PHY  1501,  Physics  Lab; 
PSY  nil,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  5  ATP  1200,  Clinical  Athletic  Training;  PHY1202,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  2; 

PTH  1310,  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  6  ATP  1300,  Lower  Extremity  Evaluation;  ATP  1390,  Athletic  Training  Practicum  1; 

CPS  1611,  Kinesiology;  CRS  1314,  Introduction  to  Coimseling;  and  Middler-Year 
Writing  Requirement. 

Quarter  7  ATP  1350,  Upper  Extremity  Evaluation;  ATP  1360,  AppUed  Neuroscience;  PSY 

1112,  Foundations  of  Psychology  2;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  8  ATP  1400,  Therapeutic  Modalities;  ATP  1490,  Athletic  Training  Practicum  2; 

CPS  1612,  Exercise  Physiology;  and  HSL  1468,  Overview  of  Disabilities. 

Quarter  9  ATP  1500,  Therapeutic  Reconditioning;  ATP  1590,  Athletic  Training  3;  MTH  1 150, 

Probability,  Statistics  and  the  Computer;  HSL  1286,  Nutrition;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  10  ATP  1600,  Organization  and  Administration  of  Athletic  Training;  ATP  1690, 

Athletic  Training  Practicum  4;  CPS  1408,  Research  Design;  SOC  1195,  Drugs  in 
Society. 

Quarter  1 1  ATP  1800,  Senior  Seminar;  one  health  elective;  and  two  general  electives. 
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Cardiopulmonary  Sciences         Mary  E.  Watson,  EdO,  RRT,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Associate  Professors 

Thomas  A.  Barnes,  EdD,  RRT 
Marilyn  A.  Cairns,  ScD 
WUMam  J.  GUlespie,  EdD 
Patrick  F.  Plunkett,  EdD,  RRT 


Assistant  Professor 

Joseph  R.  Libonati,  PhD 


Assistant  Clinical  Specialists 

Joseph  A.  Curro,  MBA,  RRT 
Eric  B.  Pepm,  EdD,  CCP 
Annemarie  Sullivan,  MS 


Cardiovascular  Technology 


Exercise  Physiology 


Respiratory  Therapy 


The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  the  Department  of  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  offers  a 
common  core  curriculum  in  arts  and  sciences  and  cardiopulmonary  sciences,  as  well  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  concentrate  in  cardiovascular  technology,  exercise  physiology,  or  respiratory  therapy. 

Seminar  courses  in  the  first  and  second  year  are  designed  to  give  students  information  about  pro- 
fessional options  within  the  field  of  cardiopulmonary  sciences  so  that  they  may  make  informed  deci- 
sions about  their  specialization. 

The  program  in  cardiovascular  technology  helps  prepare  students  to  assist  cardiologists  in  perform- 
ing diagnostic  and  interventional  cardiac  catheterizations,  cardiac  electrophysiology  studies,  pace- 
maker implantations,  research  protocols,  and  noninvasive  testing  such  as  echocardiography  and 
nuclear  imaging. 

Before  these  procedures,  the  cardiovascular  technologist  prepares  the  instrument  table,  the  pro- 
cedure site,  and  the  patient  for  the  physician  while  maintaining  sterile  techniques  at  all  times; 
attaches  instruments  for  obtaining  hemodynamic  measurements  throughout  the  procedure;  and  sup- 
plies all  desired  catheters,  vrares,  sheaths,  balloons,  and  devices  needed  by  the  physician. 

During  the  procedures,  the  cardiovascular  technologist  is  usually  responsible  for  operating  monitor- 
ing equipment  and  obtaining  vital  measurements  from  the  patient,  performing  calculations  fi'om  data, 
and  informing  physicians  of  any  abnormal  measurements  or  any  changes  in  pressures  or  electrocai-dio- 
grams.  The  cardiovascular  technologist  must  be  able  to  adapt  preparations  and  procedures  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  case  while  maintaining  the  flexibility  to  deal  with  different  situations. 

AH  students  in  the  cardiovascular  technology  specialization  study  fundamentals  of  cardiovascular 
technology,  advanced  cardiovascular  technology,  imaging  modalities,  echocardiography,  clinical 
seminars,  and  clinical  practice  courses. 

Most  cardiovascular  technologists  work  in  hospitals  as  part  of  the  health-care  team.  Others  pursue 
biomedical  research  positions  in  companies  or  health-care  facilities.  Graduates  are  eligible  for  the 
registry  examination  for  cardiovascular  technology  given  by  the  National  Society  for  Cardiopulmonary 
Technology.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  exam,  an  individuEil  is  designated  a  Registered 
Cardiovascular  Technologist  (RCVT). 

An  exercise  physiologist  develops,  implements,  and  coordinates  exercise  programs  and  administers 
exercise  tests,  usually  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician.  A  clinical  exercise  physiologist  assesses 
the  patient's  status,  prescribes  appropriate  exercise,  and  counsels  and  educates  patients  with  car- 
diovascular, pulmonary,  and/or  metabolic  diseases. 

AH  students  in  the  exercise  physiology  specialization  take  courses  in  exercise  physiology,  exercise 
testing,  prescription  and  programming,  clinical  kinesiology,  cardiopulmonary  assessment,  electro- 
cardiography, organization  and  administration  of  rehabilitation  programs,  and  practicum  experiences 
in  exercise  physiology.  Students  may  then  choose  an  emphasis  in  either  experimental  exercise 
physiology  or  noninvasive  cardiovasculai"  technology.  Students  concentrating  in  experimental  exer- 
cise physiology  take  courses  in  organic  chemistry  and  biochemistry,  physics,  and  calculus.  Students 
who  focus  on  noninvasive  cardiovascular  technology  take  courses  in  echocardiography  and  imaging 
modalities  and  complete  a  cardiovascular  technology  practicum. 

Exercise  physiology  is  an  emerging  and  expanding  profession  within  the  health  services  industry. 
Exercise  physiologists  are  employed  in  hospitals  and  outpatient  cUnics  or  in  corporate  and  conmier- 
cial  centers  in  health  promotion,  wellness,  fitness,  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

The  American  College  of  Sports  Medicine  has  developed  certification  progranis  for  professionals 
in  the  clinical  areas  of  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  rehabilitation  and  in  the  health  and  fitness 
field.  Graduates  from  the  exercise  physiology  program  are  eligible  to  sit  for  either  the  exercise  spe- 
cialist or  exercise  test  technologist  certifications  in  the  clinical  area  or  the  health  fitness  instructor 
certification  in  the  health  and  fitness  field. 

Respiratory  therapists  are  instrumental  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  management,  and  preventive 
care  of  patients  with  cardiopulmonary  problems.  Patients  suffering  from  a  variety  of  acute  or 
chronic  disabling  conditions  may  be  found  in  newborn  nurseries,  surgical  and  medical  units,  emer- 
gency rooms,  outpatient  departments,  and  intensive  care  units. 

Respiratory  therapists  are  involved  in  treating  disorders  such  as  cardiac  failure,  asthma,  pulmonary 
edema,  emphysema,  cerebral  thrombosis,  drowning,  hemorrhage,  and  shock.  The  respiratory  thera- 
pist is  a  life-support  specialist  trained  in  airway  management,  artificial  ventilation,  external  caidiac 
massage,  and  other  sophisticated  emergency  support  measures. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Cardiopulmonary  Science 
Curriculum 


Cardiovascular 
Technology  Curriculum 


Exercise  Physiology 
Curriculum 


Respiratory  Therapy 
Curriculum 


Working  under  physicians'  orders,  respiratory  therapists  carry  out  specific  therapeutic  measures. 
They  must  provide  and  recommend  specialized  care  and  be  skilled  in  such  areas  as  medical  gas 
administration;  humidification,  aerosols,  and  intermittent  positive  pressure  breathing  (IPPB);  chest 
physiotherapy;  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation;  mechanical  ventilation;  airway  management;  pul- 
monary function  studies;  blood  gas  analysis;  and  physiologic  monitoring. 

All  students  in  the  respiratory  therapy  specialization  take  several  respiratory  therapy  didactic,  lab- 
oratory, senunar  and  clinical  practice  courses. 

After  successful  completion  of  the  program,  students  are  eUgible  to  take  the  respiratory  therapy 
registry  examination  administered  by  the  National  Board  for  Respiratory  Care.  Those  who  pass  the 
exam  earn  the  recognition  Registered  Respiratory  Therapist  (RRT).  The  program  is  accredited  by 
the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Allied  Health  Education  Programs. 

Quarter  1  CHM  1105,  General  Chemistry  1;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its 

Applications,  CPS  1111,  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  1;  ENG  1110, 
College  Writing  1;  and  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1142,  Basic  Animal  Biology  1;  BIO  1642,  Basic  Animal  Biology  1  Lab;  CHM 

1106,  General  Chemistry  2;  CPS  1112,  Cardiopulmonjuy  Sciences  Seminar  2; 
NUR  1282,  WeUness;  and  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1 122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1622,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  CPS  1115, 

Basic  Life  Support  and  Cardiac  Assessment;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  MTH 

1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  4  PAH  1202,  Anatomy  &  Physiology  1;  PHY  1201,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1; 

PHY  1501,  Physics  Lab;  one  humanities  elective;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  5  CPS  1113,  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  3;  MTH  1150,  Probability, 

Statistics,  and  the  Computer;  PAH  1204,  Anatomy  &  Physiology  2;  PHL  1165, 
Moral  Problems  in  Medicine;  and  one  humanities  elective. 

Additional  Courses:  Cardiopulmonary  Physiology;  Pathophysiology;  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  3; 
Nutrition;  Cardiopulmonary  Disease;  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions;  Exercise  Physiology  1; 
Research  Design;  Health  Science  Education;  Pharmacology;  Electrocardiography;  Cardiopulmonary 
Assessment;  Fundamentals  of  Cardiovascular  Technology;  Clinical  Seminars;  Advanced 
Cardiovascular  Technology;  Cardiovascular  Technology  Practicum  1  and  2;  Imaging  Modsdities; 
Echocardiography;  Advanced  Cardiac  Life  Support;  and  arts  and  sciences  electives. 

Additional  Courses:  Cardiopulmonary  Physiology;  Clinical  Kinesiology;  Pathophysiology;  Physics 
for  the  Life  Sciences  3;  Nutrition;  Cardiopulmonary  Disease;  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions; 
Exercise  Prescription  and  Program;  Exercise  Physiology  1  and  2,  Research  Design;  Health  Science 
Education;  Cardiopulmonary  Assessment;  Electrocardiography;  Pharmacology;  Clinical  Practicum  1 
and  2;  Clinical  Seminjir;  Administrative  Rehabilitation  Programs;  Advanced  Cardiac  Life  Support; 
and  electives. 

Additional  Courses:  Cardiopulmonary  Physiology;  Pathophysiology;  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  3; 
Nutrition;  Cardiopulmonary  Disease;  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions;  Exercise  Physiology  1; 
Research  Design;  Health  Science  Education;  Introduction  to  Respiratory  Care;  Professional  Practice 
Laboratories;  Clinical  Seminars;  Pharmacology;  Cardiopulmonary  Assessment;  Electiocardiography; 
Practicum  in  Respiratory  Care  1,  2,  and  3;  Respiratory  Care  for  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Patient; 
Respiratory  Care  for  Critical  Patients;  Neonatal  and  Pediatric  Respiratory  Care;  Advanced  Cardiac 
Life  Support;  and  electives. 


Dental  Hygiene 


Lmda  Hanlon,  RDH,  BS,  MEd,  Dean 

Robyn  Olson,  RDH,  BS,  Assistant  Dean 

Judith  S.  Harvey,  CDA,  BA,  MEd,  Director  of  Admissions 


The  Forsyth  School  of  Dental  Hygiene  conducts  a  program  of  dental  hygiene  education  in 
cooperation  with  Northeastern  University.  Students  attend  classes  at  both  the  Forss^th  Dental 
Center  and  Northeastern.  The  dental  hygienist  is  the  "preventive  oral  health  professional  licensed  in 
dental  hygiene,  who  provides  educational,  clinical,  and  therapeutic  services  supporting  total  health 
through  the  promotion  of  optimal  orad  health."  In  other  words,  the  dental  hygienist  is  that  member 
of  the  oral  health  team  who  is  responsible  for  the  preventive  aspects  of  dental  treatment. 

Graduates  receive  the  Certificate  in  Dental  Hygiene  from  the  Forsyth  School  and  the  Associate 
in  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  dental  hygiene  from  Northeastern  University.  Graduates  must 
satisfy  the  state  dental  hygiene  Ucensure  requirements  before  they  may  practice. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Associate  in  Science 
Curriculum 


i 


These  programs  are  accredited  by  ttie  Commission  on  Dental  Accreditation  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  an  accrediting  body  approved  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Education. 

Application  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Forsyth  School  of  Dental  Hygiene,  Office  of 
Admissions,  140  The  Fenway,  Boston,  MA  02115.  For  an  application  and  a  copy  of  the  college  cata- 
logue, write  that  office  or  call  617-262-5200,  extension  211,  212,  or  213,  FAX  617-262-4021. 

Quarter  1  CHM  1105,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Health  Sciences  1;  DHY  1204,  Head  and 

Neck  Anatomy;  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  and  MTH  1106,  Functions  and 
Algebra. 

Quarter  2  CHM  1106,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Health  Sciences  2;  DHY  1101,  Dental  Hygiene 

Orientation  1;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  and  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to 
Sociology. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1 122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1622,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  DHY  1102, 

Dental  Hygiene  Orientation  2;  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1;  and  one 
elective. 

Quarter  4  BIO  1160,  Ftmctional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1650,  Functional 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  DHY  1100,  Oral  Anatomy  &  Histology; 
DHY  1211,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  1;  DHY  1220,  Radiology  1;  and  DHY  1611, 
Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  1. 

Quarter  5  BIO  1161,  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1651,  Functional 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab;  DHY  1209,  Periodontology;  DHY  1212, 
Dental  Hygiene  Theory  2;  DHY  1221,  Radiology  2;  and  DHY  1612,  Clinical  Dental 
Hygiene  2. 

Quarter  6  DHY  1240,  Nutrition;  DHY  1214,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  3;  DHY  1228,  Dental 

Materials;  DHY  1613,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  3;  cmd  one  Northeastern  University 
elective. 

Quarter  7  DHY  1308,  Pathology;  DHY  1317,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  4;  DHY  1330, 

Pharmacology;  DHY  1614,  CUnical  Dental  Hygiene  4;  and  MTH  1152,  Statistical 
Thinking. 

Quari;er  8  DHY  1315,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  5;  DHY  1331,  Pain  Control;  DHY  1361,  Public 

Health;  DHY  1615,  CUnical  Dental  Hygiene  5;  and  one  Northeastern  University 
elective. 

Quarter  9  DHY  1316,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  6;  DHY  1362,  Community  Health;  DHY  1364, 

Law  and  Ethics;  DHY  1616,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  6;  and  one  Northeastern 

University  elective. 

Quarter  10  DHY  1301,  tatroduction  to  Oral  Health  Research;  DHY  1401,  Oral  Health  Geron- 

tology; ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing  1;  and  one  Northeastern  University  elective. 

Quarter  11  DHY  1402,  Advanced  Public  Health;  PAH  1135,  Professional  Dynamics  in  the 

Health  Care  Delivery  System;  and  two  Northeastern  University  electives. 

Quarter  12  DHY  1403,  Dental  Seminars;  DHY  1410,  Independent  Study;  and  DHY  1550, 

Internship. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1160,  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1650,  Functional 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  DHY  1100,  Oral  Anatomy  and  Histology; 
DHY  1204,  Head  and  Neck  Anatomy;  DHY  1211,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  1;  DHY 
1220,  Radiology  1;  and  DHY  1611,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  1. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1161,  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1651,  Functional 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab;  DHY  1209,  Periodontology;  DHY  1212, 
Dental  Hygiene  Theory  2;  DHY  1221,  Radiology  2;  and  DHY  1612,  Clinical  Dental 
Hygiene  2. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1622,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  DHY  1240, 

Nutrition;  DHY  1214,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  3;  DHY  1228,  Dental  Materials;  and 
DHY  1613,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  3. 

Quarter  4  DHY  1308,  Pathology;  DHY  1317,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  4;  DHY  1330,  Pharma- 

cology; DHY  1614,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  4;  and  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1. 

Quarter  5  DHY  1315,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  5;  DHY  1331,  Pain  Control;  DHY  1361,  PubUc 

Health;  DHY  1615,  CUnical  Dental  Hygiene  5;  and  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  1. 
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Health  Information 
Administration 


Quarter  6  DHY  1316,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  6;  DHY  1362,  Community  Health;  DHY  1364, 

Law  and  Ethics;  DHY  1616,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  6;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing 
2;  and  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology. 


The  Health  Information  Administration  Program,  formerly  offered  through  the  full-time  day  under- 
graduate college,  is  offered  through  our  evening  division.  University  College.  The  program  is 
offered  as  an  accelerated  or  part-time  program.  For  further  information,  call  617-373-2818. 


Medical  Laboratory  Science      Barbara  E.  Martin,  MHP,  MT(ASCP),  CLS(NCA),  Director  and  Senior  ainical  Specialist 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Professor 

James  J.  Gozzo, 


PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Judith  T.  Barr,  ScD,  CLS(NCA) 
Britta  L.  Karlsson,  MS, 
MT(ASCP),  CLS(NCA) 


Lecturers 

Tenin  Abunto,  PhD,  MT(ASCP) 
Ellen  Goonan,  BS,  MT(ASCP) 
David  G.  Grenache,  PhD, 

MT(ASCP) 
Frances  Sullivan,  BA,  MT(ASCP) 
Elizabeth  Szymczak,  MS, 

MT(ASCP) 


Assistant  Clinical 
Specialist 

Rose  Marie  Salah,  MS, 
MT(ASCP)  Sc 

Snell  Visiting  Professor 

Mary  Louise  Turgeon,  EdD, 
MT(ASCP),  CLS(NCA) 

Laboratory  Coordinator 

Judith  Baronas,  BS,  MT(ASCP) 

The  Department  of  Medical  Laboratory  Science  prepares  professionals  in  the  laboratory  disciplines  of 
clinical  chemistry,  hematology,  immunohematology,  immunology,  and  microbiology.  Medical  laborar 
tory  scientists  (medical  technologists)  perform  diagnostic  test  procedures  using  state-of-the-art  conv 
puterized  analyzers.  They  are  responsible  for  overseeing  patient  specimen  collection,  and  for  test 
accuracy,  cost-effectiveness,  and  efficiency  in  reporting  results  to  physicians.  Physicians  rely  on  labo- 
ratory tests  to  establish  a  diagnosis  and  to  determine  therapy.  Traditionally  the  program  has  prepared 
students  for  positions  in  health-care  deUvery,  but,  through  cooperative  education  experiences,  it  also 
offers  students  the  opportunity  to  explore  positions  in  biological,  chemical,  and  medical  research,  the 
biotechnology  industry,  and  governmental  agencies.  Many  graduates  enter  responsible  positions  in 
these  areas.  The  curriculum  also  provides  excellent  preparation  for  advanced  studies  in  graduate  and 
professional  schools. 

The  five-year  program  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Students  begin  the  experiential 
learning  phase  of  the  program  during  their  sophomore  year,  vrith  cooperative  education  placements 
in  regional  institutions.  Upper  class  students  have  the  opportunity  for  international  placements. 
Recently  students  have  had  co-ops  in  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  their  junior  and  seiuor 
years  students  receive  formal  clinical  training  at  some  of  metropolitan  Boston's  finest  health-care 
facilities.  To  enter  clinical  training  students  must  complete  all  prerequisite  courses  and  maintain  an 
acceptable  quahty-point  average.  Graduates  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  program  are  eligible  for 
national  certification  examinations  as  medical  technologists  and  clinical  laboratory  scientists.  Some 
states  require  additional  licensure  examinations. 

The  department  also  offers  a  three-year  Associate  in  Science  program  that  culminates  in  eligibility 
for  national  certification  excuninations  at  the  level  of  medical  or  clinical  laboratory  technician. 
Students  may  use  this  option  to  enter  the  medical  laboratory  profession.  QuaUfled  students  may 
apply  associate  degree  coursework  toward  subsequent  studies  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1108,  General  Biology;  BIO  1608,  General  Biology  Lab;  CHM  1111,  General 

Chemistry  1;  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  MLS  1101,  MLS  Orientation  1;  and 
MTH  1 106,  Functions  and  Algebra  or  MTH  1 107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1 109,  Animal  Biology;  BIO  1609,  Animal  Biology  Lab;  MLS  1 102,  MLS 

Orientation  2;  PAH  1135,  Professional  Dynamics  in  Health  Care  Delivery;  PHY 
1201,  Physics  1;  PHY  1501,  Physics  1  Laboratory  (optional);  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  3  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  2;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  MLS  1104, 

Laboratory  Techniques;  PHY  1202,  Physics  2;  and  PHY  1502,  Physics  2 
Laboratory. 

Quarter  4  CHM  1264,  Organic  Chemistry  1;  MLS  1 1 12,  Renal  Physiology  and  Urinalysis; 

MLS  1212,  Urinalysis  Laboratory;  PAH  1210,  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  and  one 
elective. 

Quarter  5  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  2;  MLS  1 172,  Basic  Immunology;  PAH  1212, 

Anatomy  and  Physiology;  and  one  or  two  electives. 
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Minor  Curriculviin 


Post-Baccalaureate 
Certificate  Program 


Quarter  6  BIO  1282,  Genetics;  BIO  1660,  Genetics  Lab;  CHM  1221,  Analytical  Chemistry; 

MLS  1145,  Microbiology;  MLS  1245,  Microbiology  Laboratory;  and  MLS  1672, 
Immunopathology. 

Quarter  7  BIO  1283,  Introductory  Biochemistry;  BIO  1661,  Introductory  Biochemistry  Lab; 

ENG  1380,  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions;  MLS  1648,  Advanced 
Microbiology;  MLS  1649,  Parasitology  and  Mycology;  and  one  elective  (optional). 

Quarter  8  MLS  1125,  Hematology;  MLS  1132,  Immunohematology;  MLS  1152,  Clinical 

Chemistry;  MLS  1225,  Hematology  Laboratory;  MLS  1232,  Immunohematology 
Laboratory;  MLS  1661,  MLS  Education;  and  one  elective  (optional). 

Quarter  9  MLS  1252,  Clinical  Chemistry  and  Instrumentation  Laboratory;  MLS  1621, 

Advanced  Hematology;  MLS  1623,  Special  Topics  in  Hemostasis;  MLS  1631, 
Advanced  Immunohematology;  MLS  1656,  Advanced  Clinical  Chemistry;  one  elec- 
tive and  one  optional  elective. 

Quarter  10  MLS  1523,  Hematology  MT  Applied  Study;  MLS  1544,  Clinical  Microbiology  MT 

AppUed  Study;  MLS  1573,  hnmunology  1  MT  AppUed  Study  2;  and  MLS  1665, 
Management. 

Quarter  11  MLS  1533,  hnmunohematology  MT  Applied  Study;  MLS  1552,  MT  Clinical 

Chemistry  AppUed  Study;  and  MLS  1574,  Immunology  2  MT  Applied  Study. 

This  minor  provides  students  mooring  in  other  science  fields  an  opportimity  to  explore  the  princi- 
ples of  the  biological  and  chemical  sciences  as  appUed  in  the  medical  laboratory.  Students  may  spe- 
cialize in  one  of  the  five  categorical  areas  of  Medical  Laboratory  Science:  clinical  chemistry,  hema- 
tology, immunology,  immunohematology,  or  microbiology.  Four  to  five  MLS  courses  are  required 
for  each  minor.  Upon  completing  the  categorical  minor  and  a  baccalaureate  degree,  the  student  may 
be  eligible  for  categorical  national  certification  examination  based  on  relevant  work  experience  or 
completion  of  clinical  appUed  studies.  Interested  students  must  contact  the  MLS  minor  adviser  in 
206  Mugar  to  select  appropriate  courses.  Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry  1  and  General  Biology  for 
aU  except  students  speciaUzing  in  cUnical  chemistry,  who  need  organic  chemistry. 

The  post-baccalaureate  certificate  program  in  medical  laboratory  science  enables  students  with  a 
baccalaureate  degree  and  sufficient  background  in  the  biological  and  chemical  sciences  to  become 
eUgible  for  certification  in  clinical  microbiology,  cUnical  chemistry,  hematology,  inummohematol- 
ogy,  or  immunology.  Depending  upon  the  specialty,  students  must  complete  18  to  23  quarter  hours 
of  professional  coursework,  which  must  include  appUed  study  at  an  affiliated  clinical  site.  After 
completing  the  program,  students  may  be  eUgible  for  the  national  certification  examination  in  a 
categorical  area.  Completion  requires  12  to  24  months  of  part-time  study  depending  on  prerequisite 
coursework,  specialty  chosen,  and  the  timing  of  a  student's  entry  into  the  program. 


Pharmacy 


Department  of 
Pharmaceutical  Sciences 


Mehdi  Borovyerdi,  PhD,  Professor  and  Interim  Chair 


Professors 

Richard  C.  Deth,  PhD 
Roger  W.  Giese,  PhD 
James  J.  Gozzo,  PhD 
Robert  Hanson,  PhD 
Ban  An  Khaw,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Norman  R.  Boisse,  PhD 
Ralph  H.  Loring,  PhD 
Robert  A.  Schatz,  PhD 
Barbara  L.  Waszczak,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Mansoor  Amiji,  PhD 
Jonathan  Freedman,  PhD 
Eric  J.  Mack,  PhD 

Lecturer 

Eugene  A.  Bernstein,  PhD 


Department  of  Pharmacy 
Practice 


Samuel  J.  Matthews,  PharmD,  Associate  Professor  and  Interim  Chair 

Assistant  Professors 


Professor 

Gerald  E.  Schumacher, 
PharmD,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Judith  T.  Barr,  ScD 

Robert  J.  Ceraosimo,  PharmD 

Louise  G.  Cohen,  PharmD 


Kristin  C.  Oberg,  PharmD 
Shirley  M.  Tsunoda,  PharmD 


Assistant  Clinical 
Specialists 

Todd  A  Brown,  BS 
Jeanne  L.  Lucich,  PharmD 
Debra  C.  Mahfouz,  PharmD 
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Phaimacists  promote  the  safe  use  of  drugs  by  providing  pharmacy  care.  The  expanding  role  of  the 
pharmacist  as  a  clinical  drug  consultant  to  physicians,  nurses,  health  care  professionals,  and 
patients  has  broadened  the  scope  of  professional  opportunities.  Pharmacists  prepare  £md  dispense 
the  drugs  prescribed  by  physicians.  The  roles  of  clinical  drug  expert  and  drug  dispensing  have  given 
practitioners  greater  involvement  as  part  of  the  health-care  team. 

Pharmacy  also  offers  careers  in  management,  research,  manufacturing,  government,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  education.  Many  graduates  of  the  pharmacy  program  go  on  to  leading  graduate  schools. 

The  college  offers  three  options  for  pharmacy  education.  These  curricula  offer  a  blend  of  academic 
classroom  and  co-operative  education  experiences.  The  entry-level,  co-operative  education,  six-year 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  program  opened  for  entering  freshmen  in  the  fall  of  1997.  In  eiddition,  students  who 
entered  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  program  in  the  fall  of  1996  or  before  may  apply  for  the  six- 
year  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  Tracking  Option  after  successful  completion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  cur- 
riculum through  quarter  9. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  any  pharmacy  degree,  a  student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  pre- 
scribed courses  in  his  or  her  curriculum,  have  an  overall  2.0  quality-point  average  (QPA),  and  must  meet 
the  co-operative  education,  clerkship,  extemship,  and  other  requirements  as  stated  in  the  Bouve  College 
Undei-gmduate  Student  Information  Manual  for  his  or  her  degree  and  year  of  graduation.  These 
undergraduate  programs  subscribe  to  the  standards  established  by  the  American  Council  of 
Pharmaceutical  Education  (ACPE)  and  the  American  Association  of  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  all  are 
ACPE-accredited. 

Pharmacists  must  meet  certain  requirements  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  state  in  which  they  want 
to  practice.  These  requirements  ordinarily  include  graduating  from  an  accredited  college  of  phar- 
macy, passing  an  examination  given  by  a  state  board  of  pharmacy,  and  completing  an  internship. 

The  internship  is  a  period  of  supervised  practical  experience  in  a  preceptor  pharmacy.  This  require- 
ment is  generally  satisfied  during  the  cooperative  education  periods,  which  commence  during  the 
student's  second  academic  year.  Students  may  apply  up  to  400  hoiurs  of  the  required  academic 
clinical  clerkship  experience  to  their  internship  requirements.  In  addition,  a  college-directed  extem- 
ship adds  to  the  total  practice-oriented  portion  of  the  curriculum. 

The  profession  of  pharmacy  requires  a  significant  amoimt  of  patient  contact.  Counseling  by  the 
pharmacist  is  considered  essential  to  the  effective  and  safe  use  of  medications.  Community  phar- 
macy offers  the  opportunity  to  combine  specialized  pharmaceutical  training  with  skills  in  manage- 
ment, business  administration,  and  marketing.  In  addition  to  the  patient  contact  and  counseling,  com- 
munity pharmacists  also  spend  considerable  time  discussing  health-related  matters  with  the  prescrib- 
ing physicians.  Hospital  and  clinical  pharmacists  have  the  opportunity  to  apply  clinical  skills  on  a 
day-to-day  basis;  they  may  accompany  other  health-care  professionals  on  ward  rounds  and  consult 
vrith  physicians  on  individual  therapeutic  regimens.  Opportunities  are  expanding  for  pharmacists 
elsewhere.  Health  maintenance  organizations  (HMOs)  and  private  groups,  nursing  homes  and  retire- 
ment complexes,  the  Public  Health  Service,  health  facilities,  health  systems,  the  armed  services,  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  all  require  pharma- 
cists. Other  graduates  find  employment  in  drug  production  or  marketing  with  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies, colleges  of  pharmacy,  or  in  journalism.  A  growing  number  of  pharmacy  graduates  seek  addi- 
tional professional  training  in  pharmaceutical  sciences,  management,  or  law. 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy  Quarter  1  BIO  1 108,  General  Biology;  BIO  1608,  General  Biology  Lab;  MTH  1 106,  Functtons 

Curriculuin  (Class  of  2003)  and  Algebra  or  MTH  1 107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  ENG  1110,  CoUege 

Writing  1;  PMD  1100,  Introduction  to  the  Profession  of  Pharmacy;  and  one  arts 

and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  2  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  COM  1105,  Computer 

Science  and  Its  Applications;  COP  1350,  Pharmacy  Co-op  Seminar  1;  MTH  1107, 
Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  or  MTH  1 108,  Basic  Calculus  2;  PMD  1 102, 
Introduction  to  Pharmacy  Practice;  and  one  directed  elective. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1109,  Animal  Biology;  BIO  1609,  Animal  Biology  Lab;  CHM  1122,  General 

Chemistry  for  the  Life  Sciences  2B;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  MTH  1108, 
Basic  Calculus  2  or  two  directed  electives. 

Quarter  4  CHM  1264,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  M^ors  1;  PHY  1201,  Physics 

for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  one  directed  elective  ;  and  one  open  elective  . 

Quarter  5  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  M^ors  2;  PHY  1203,  Physics 

for  the  Life  Sciences  3;  one  directed  elective  ;  and  one  open  elective  . 

♦Directed  electives:  Students  must  choose  one  elective  in  psycliology  (PSY)  and  one  elective  in  economics  (ECN)  and  one 
multicultural  diversity  elective  from  an  approved  course  list  available  in  the  Student  Service  Office,  1 13  Mugar.  Open  elec- 
tives may  be  chosen  from  any  arts  and  sciences  category,  from  business  (for  nonbusiness  m^ors),  or  from  computer  sci- 
ence. Restrictions  and  prerequisites  placed  by  other  colleges  must  be  honored. 


Additional  Professional 
and  Required  Courses 


Bachelor  of  Science 
with  Doctor  of  Pharmacy 
Tracking  Option 
(Class  of  1999-2001) 
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Year  3  Biochemistry;  Human  Physiology  1  and  2;  Human  Physiology  Laboratory;  Human 

(3  quarters  of  Anatomy;  Pathophysiology  1  and  2;  Health  Care  Systems;  Immunology; 

coursework  Communication  Skills  for  Pharmacy  Practice;  Medical  Microbiology  and  Anti- 

and  one  Co-op)  microbials;  Pharmaceutical  Calculations;  Dosage  Forms;  and  Pharmacy  Care  1. 

Year  4  Physical  Pharmacy;  Physical  Pharmacy  Laboratory;  Pharmacology  1,  2,  and  3; 

(2  quarters  of  Principles  of  Chemistry;  Pharmacy  Management  1  and  2;  Nonprescription 

coursework  Medicine;  Integrated  Science  and  Therapeutics  1  and  2;  Therapeutic  Drug 

and  two  Co-ops)       Monitoring  and  Patient  Apphcations;  Pharmacy  Care  1  and  2;  and  two  profes- 
sional elective  modules. 

Year  5  Integrated  Science  and  Therapeutics  3-8;  Research  Methods  and  Biostatistics; 

(3  quarters  of  Pharmacy  Care  3;  Decision  Sciences  in  Pharmacy;  Clinical  Toxicology  Module; 

coursework  Jurisprudence;  Pharmacy  Ethics;  Practice  Laboratory  2;  and  four  professional 

and  one  Co-op)  elective  modules. 

Year  6  Three  quarters  of  required  and  elective  Pharmacy  Experiential  Clerkship  rota- 

tions designed  to  meet  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  requirements. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1108,  General  Biology;  BIO  1608,  General  Biology  Lab;  CHM  1111,  General 

Chemistry  1;  MTH  1106,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  or  MTH  1107,  Functions 
and  Basic  Calculus;  PHP  1102,  The  Profession  of  Pharmacy;  and  one  arts  and 
sciences  elective. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1 109,  Animal  Biology;  BIO  1609,  Animal  Biology  Lab;  ENG  1110,  CoUege 

Writing  1;  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  or  MTH  1108,  Calculus;  and 
PAH  1135,  Professional  Dynamics  in  Health  Care  Delivery. 

Quarter  3  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  2B;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  MTH  1108, 

Calculus  or  an  open  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  4  CHM  1268,  Organic  Chemistry  1;  PCT  1240,  Pharmaceutical  Calculations  or 

(Entire  class)  PAH  1202,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  PHY  1201,  Physics  1;  and  one  arts  and 

(Sept.-Dec.)  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  4A  CHM  1269,  Organic  Chemistry  2;  PAH  1202,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  or 

(Entire  class)  PCT  1240,  Pharmaceutical  Calculations;  PHY  1203,  Physics  3;  and  one  arts 

(Jan.-March)  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  5  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications;  ENG  1340,  Writing 

(April^une  Workshop;  PAH  1204,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  PAH  1280,  Biochemistry;  and 

and  June-Sept.)      PHP  1303,  Interpersonal  SkLUs  for  Health  Professionals. 

Quarter  6  PCT  1300,  Dosage  Forms;  PCT  1320,  Dosage  Forms  Laboratory;  PHP  141 1, 

Pathophysiology;  PMC  1322,  Pharmaceutical  Biotechnology;  and  PMC  1419, 
Pharmacology/Medicinjil  Chemistry  1. 

Quarter  7  BIO  1121,  Microbiology;  PCL  1420,  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  2;  PCL 

1453,  Experimental  Design  in  Pharmacology;  PCT  1340,  Physical  Pharmacy;  and 
PCT  1360,  Physical  Pharmacy  Laboratory. 

Quarter  8  PCL  1422,  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  3;  PCT  1440, 

Biopharmaceutics/Pharmacokinetics;  PHP  1301,  Pharmaceutical  Jiuisprudence; 
and  PMC  1421,  Antiinfectives. 

Quarter  9  PHP  1401,  Drug  Information  and  Evaluation;  PHP  1441,  Therapeutic  Drug 

(Entire  Class)         Monitoring;  PHP  1601,  Nonprescription  Medication;  and  PHP  1609, 
(April-June)  Pharmacotherapeutics. 

Students  admitted  in  the  f£ill  of  1996  or  before  must  satisfactorily  complete  the 
curriculmn  above  through  quarter  9.  During  the  winter  quarter  of  their  junior 
year,  students  must  elect  to  complete  the  Bachelor  of  Science  progran^  or  may 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  Tracking  Option.  AppUcants  for 
the  track  must  have  a  good  academic  record  shovraig  an  overall  quality-point 
average  (QPA)  of  2.75  or  better,  and  must  complete  an  application  that  includes 
a  personal  goals  statement  and  letters  of  recommendation  from  faculty  and 
co-op  employers.  Acceptance  to  the  track  is  made  on  a  space-avaUable  basis. 


; 
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Doctor  of  Pharmacy 
Tracking  Option 


Physical  Therapy 


Entry-Level 
MSPT  Program 


Fifth  Year  (Bachelor  of  Science) 

Quarter  10 
(Summer/ 
Winter) 

Quarter  lOA 
(Fall/Spring) 


Quarter  1 1 
Quarter  12 


PHP  1314,  Pharmacy  Care  Management;  PHP  1402,  Parapharmaceuticals; 
PHP  1503,  Professional  Practice  Lab;  one  professional  elective;  and  one  arts 
and  sciences  elective. 

PHP  1302,  Pharmacy  Administration  1;  TOX  1300,  Clinical  Toxicology;  one 
professional  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

PHP  1501,  Community  Pharmacy  Extemship. 

PHP  1505,  Hospital  Extemship  and  PHP  1506,  Clinical  Clerkship. 


For  students  who  entered  as  freshmen  in  the  fall  of  1996  and  before  (Bachelor  of  Science  class  of 
2001,  2000,  and  1999,  who  have  been,  or  may  be,  admitted  as  tracking  students  for  the  PhamiD 
classes  of  2002,  2001,  2000,  and  1999)  and  for  students  transferring  to  the  classes  of  2000  and  2001 
who  may  be  eligible  for  the  track. 


Fifth  Year 
Quarter  10 
Quarter  11 

Quarter  12 


Quarter  13 

Sixth  Year 
QuEirter  14 
Quarter  15 
Quarter  16 
Quarter  17 


PHP  1501,  Ambulatory  Pharmacy  Extemship. 

PHP  1615,  Clinical  Immunology;  PMD  1501,  Advanced 
Pathophysiology/Pharmacotherapeutics  1  (formerly  PAH  3214);  TOX  1300, 
Clinical  Toxicology;  and  one  professional  elective. 

PHP  1314,  Pharmacy  Care  Management;  PHP  1402,  Parapharmaceuticals; 
PHP  1503,  Professional  Practice  Laboratory;  PMD  1502,  Advanced 
Pathophysiology/Pharmacotherapeutics  2  (formerly  PAH  3215);  PMD  1511, 
Pharmacy  Research  and  Evaluation  (formerly  MHP  3201);  PMD  1512,  Biometrics 
(formeriy  PAH  3201). 

PHP  1302,  Pharmacy  Administration  1;  PMD  1503,  Advanced 
Pathophysiology/Pharmacotherapeutics  3  (formerly  PAH  3216);  PMD  1515, 
Pharmacoeconomics;  and  one  professional  elective. 


PMD  1600,  Institutional  Experience;  PMD  1601,  Clirucal  Clerkship  1. 

PMD  1605,  Clinical  Clerkship  2;  PMD  1606,  Clinical  Clerkship  3. 

PMD  1607,  Clinical  Clerkship  4;  PMD  1608,  Clinical  Clerkship  5. 

PMD  1609,  CUnical  Clerkship  6;  PMD  1610,  Clinical  Clerkship  7. 

A  student  must  successfully  complete  each  section  of  the  Advanced  Pathophysiology/ 
Pharmacotherapeutics  sequence  in  order  to  progress  to  the  next  section  (PMD  1501,  PMD  1502, 
PMD  1503)  and  to  the  Clerkship  portion  of  the  curriculum.  Each  Clerkship  must  be  completed  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  better. 


Bachelor  of  Science  Option        Fifth  Year 


Meredith  H.  Harris,  EdD,  PT,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 
Ann  Noonan,  EdD,  PT,  Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Chair 


Associate  Professors 

Janice  S.  Brucloier,  PhD 
Robert  Sikes,  PhD 
Chad  A.  Starkey,  PhD, 
Program  Director, 
Athletic  Training 

Assistant  Professors 

Loma  Hayward,  EdD 
Timothy  Hilliard,  PhD 
Maura  D.  Iversen,  ScD 


Judith  Schaechter,  PhD 
Christine  R.  WUson,  PhD 

Associate  Clinical 
Specialist 

Cindy  I.  Buchanan,  MS 

Assistant  Clinical 
Specialists 

Joseph  Cigna,  PhD,  PT 
Xristos  Gaghas,  MS,  AT 
Ann  Golub,  MPH,  PT,  PCS 


Mary  J.  Hickey,  BS,  PT,  OCS 
Sonya  L.  Larrieux,  MA,  PT 
Susan  Lowe,  BS,  MS,  PT 
Sheri  L.  Martin,  MS,  PT,  AT 
Mary  O'Brien,  MPH,  PT 
Jamie  Paz,  MS,  PT 
Donnalee  Shain,  MS,  PT 
Nancy  H.  Sharby,  MS,  PT 
Susan  H.  Ventura,  BS,  PT, 

MEd 
Maryann  Wihnarth,  MS,  PT, 

OCS 


The  physical  therapy  program  prepares  its  graduates  to  provide  quality  patient  care  in  a  time  of 
changing  concepts,  trends,  and  challenges.  Students  learn  to  help  clients  geiin  functional  indepen- 
dence and  to  recognize  and  manage  the  emotional  and  socioeconomic  problems  that  affect  recovery. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Rehabilitation  Science 
Curriculum 


The  first  five  years  of  this  curriculum  result  in  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  rehabilitation  science. 
The  program  in  physical  therapy  culminates  at  the  end  of  six  years  in  an  entry-level  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  physical  therapy. 

Physical  therapists  evaluate  the  condition  of  the  patient,  plan  and  execute  treatment  programs 
developed  to  meet  the  patient's  treatment  goals,  and  regularly  reassess  those  treatment  goals. 
Physical  therapists  develop  injury-prevention  and  health-promotion  activities  and  integrate  their 
treatment  plans  into  the  total  care  plan  for  the  patient.  Additional  responsibilities  of  the  physical 
therapist  may  include  health-care  planning,  supervision  of  support  staff,  and  community  service. 

Physical  therapists  function  in  a  variety  of  settings,  including  community  and  university  hospitals; 
rehabilitation  centers;  private  practices;  educational  settings;  extended  care  facilities;  freestanding 
outpatient  clinics;  home  health  agencies;  and  community,  state,  and  federal  agencies.  They  are  also 
involved  in  scientific  and  clinical  research  as  well  as  teaching. 

Through  a  commitment  to  excellence  in  teaching,  research,  and  service,  the  Department  of 
Physical  Therapy  develops  individuals  who  are  clinically  competent,  independent  thinking,  health- 
care professionals.  The  program  incorporates  the  University's  Academic  Common  Experience  objec- 
tives and  encourages  the  development  of  commtmication  skUls,  critical  and  creative  thinking,  infor- 
mation Uteracy,  and  interpersonal  skills.  It  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  developing  historical, 
ethical,  aesthetic,  and  personal  perspectives,  and  of  understanding  the  contexts  provided  by  natural, 
social,  and  cultural  vs'orlds  (including  a  multicultural  understanding).  In  the  classroom,  students 
develop  problem-solving  skills,  manual  dexterity,  and  proficiency  in  technique  and  with  equipment. 

Physical  therapy  students  alternate  quarters  of  academic  study  with  quarters  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation work  experience.  Students  may  be  employed  as  physical  therapy  co-op  students  with  increas- 
ing responsibiUties  commensurate  with  their  academic  studies,  or  they  may  perform  other  health- 
related  subprofessional  duties.  These  experiences  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  apphcation  and 
reinforcement  of  the  lessons  of  the  classroom  and  laboratory.  Prior  to  graduation,  students  have 
18  months  of  related  work  experience. 

Changes  in  health  care  are  occurring  at  a  rapid  pace.  New  demands  placed  on  students  and  educa- 
tors require  a  broad  team  approach  £ind  multidiscipline  focus.  Cross  training  in  health  and  rehabili- 
tation areas  such  as  physical  therapy,  speech  and  language  pathology,  nursing,  pharmacy,  and  coun- 
seUng  is  highly  valued  by  potential  employers.  The  cooperative  education  and  the  professional  pro- 
grams in  health  encourage  students  to  obtain  Certified  Nursing  Assistant  (CNA)  credentials  so  they 
are  prepared  for  cross-training  experiences  early  in  their  cooperative  education  experiences.  We 
beheve  that  these  experiences  will  later  enrich  their  discipline-specific  training. 

In  addition  to  cooperative  education,  the  program  includes  three  eight-week  afflhations  that  are 
mandated  by  the  American  Physical  Therapy  Association.  Chiucal  affihations  allow  the  student  to 
practice  clinical  skills  under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed  physical  therapist.  Clinical  sites  across  the 
United  States,  offering  a  wide  range  of  specialties,  participate  in  our  cUnical  education  program. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  match  students  to  sites  that  suit  academic  need  and  geographic  conve- 
nience; however,  students  should  be  prepared  to  travel  out  of  state  for  a  minimum  of  one  affihation. 
Availability  of  a  car  is  also  required,  as  most  sites  are  not  accessible  by  public  transportation.  AH 
expenses  associated  with  clinical  affiliations,  including  travel  and  housing,  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  student.  A  very  small  nuntber  of  sites  offer  student  incentives  including  stipends,  meals,  and 
housing  at  low  or  no  cost  to  the  student,  but  this  is  becoming  increasingly  rare. 

Students  are  accepted  into  the  program  as  freshmen  and  do  not  need  to  reapply.  During  the  fresh- 
man year,  students  take  a  course  in  basic  physical  therapy  procedures,  so  they  not  only  begin  to 
study  their  major  immediately  but  Eilso  are  prepared  for  their  cooperative  education  experience.  To 
continue  in  the  program,  students  must  maintain  acceptable  standards  of  scholarship  and  academic 
performance  as  outlined  in  the  student  handbook.  Students  must  develop  appropriate  motor  skills, 
professional  behavior,  and  emotional  maturity.  Students  may  be  required  to  purchase  in  the  fresh- 
man year  a  laboratory  kit  that  they  will  use  throughout  the  curriculum. 

The  program  in  physical  therapy  is  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  in  Physical 
Therapy  Education  of  the  American  Physical  Therapy  Association. 

Graduates  of  the  Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Therapy  (MSPT)  program  are  ehgible  to  sit  for  the 
Physical  Therapy  Licensure  Examination. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1162,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1652,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  CHM  1105,  Chemistry  for  Health 
Sciences  1;MTH  1106,  Functions  and  Algebra  or  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic 
Calculus. 

Quarter  1  or  2         PTH  1001,  Basic  Physical  Therapy  Procedures. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1163,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1653,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab;  CHM  1106,  Chemistry  for  Health 
Sciences  2;  and  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1. 
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Additional 
Professional  and 
Required  Courses 


Graduate  Year 


Quarter  3  BIO  1164,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3;  BIO  1654,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3  Lab;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  and  PSY 
1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1. 

Quarter  1,  2,  or  3     COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications;  and  designated  electives* 

Quarter  4  CPS  1615,  Exercise  Physiology  1  with  lab;  PTH  1252,  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy  1; 

PHY  1201,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  PHY  1501,  Physics  for  the  Life 
Sciences  1  Lab;  and  PSY  1112,  Foundations  of  Psychology  2. 

Quarter  5  PTH  1253,  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy  2;  PHY  1202,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  2; 

PTH  1202,  Therapeutic  Modalities;  PTH  1320,  Soft  Tissue  Mobilization;  and  one 
multicultural  elective. 

Quarter  6  PTH  1316,  Neuromuscular  Physiology;  PTH  1325,  CUnical  Medicine  1;  PTH  1330, 

Clinical  Kinesiology;  and  PTH  1352,  Psychosocial  Aspects  of  niness. 

*Designated  electives:  Students  must  take  one  course  in  three  of  the  following  areas:  sociology/anthropology,  fine  arts, 
and  history/political  science. 

Pathokinesiology;  Neuroanatomy;  Clinical  Medicine  2;  Writing  Workshop;  Cardiopulmonary 
Rehabilitation  in  Physical  Therapy;  Developmental  Basis  of  Human  Performance;  courses  in 
Musculoskeletal  Evaluation  and  Treatment;  Neurological  Evaluation  and  Treatment;  Role  of 
Commimication  and  Health  Promotion  in  Physical  Therapy;  Clinical  Education  Seminar;  Research 
Methods;  Pediatric  Management;  Functional  Aspects  of  Aging;  Physical  Therapy  in  the  Health-Care 
System;  Health  Science  Education;  Issues  in  Medical  Ethics;  Physical  Therapy  Project  1;  open  elec- 
tives; professional  electives;  and  Supervised  Clinical  Education  1. 

Physical  Therapy  Project  2  and  3;  Administration;  Pharmacology;  Graduate  Seminar;  Advanced 
Clinical  Processes;  graduate  elective;  Clinical  Integration;  and  Supervised  Clinical  Education  2  and  3. 


Speech-Language 
Pathology  and  Audiology 


Kevin  P.  Keams,  PhD,  Associate  Professor-  and  Chair 


Professors 

Arlene  Greenstein,  PhD 
Mary  Florentine,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Linda  Ferrier,  PhD 
Robert  Redden,  EdD 


Assistant  Professor 

Therese  O'NeU  Pirozzi,  ScD 

Clinical  Specialists 

Helen  Anis,  MA 
Jane  S.  Doyle,  MS 
Denise  J.  Frankoff,  MA 
Mary  Beth  Lannon,  EdD 
Marjorie  North,  MA 


Research  Faculty 

Christine  Rankovic,  PhD 


Speech-language  pathologists  cind  audiologists  are  involved  with  the  evaluation  and  treatment  of, 
and  coimseling  and  research  in,  human  conmiunication  and  its  disorders.  The  speech-language 
pathology  and  audiology  program  is  designed  to  help  students  develop  entry-level  competencies 
that  will  enable  them  to  function  in  a  preprofessional  capacity  in  educational  settings,  medical  and 
rehabilitation  centers,  and  private  practice  clinics.  Students  will  be  exposed  to  a  wide  variety  of 
commimication  disorders  through  observations  and  participation  in  activities  at  the  Northeastern 
University  Speech  and  Hearing  Center.  Extemship  in  schools,  hospitals,  or  other  relevant  settings 
win  also  broaden  students'  exposure  and  prepai'e  them  for  graduate  study  or  employment. 

Speech-language  pathologists  and  audiologists  provide  clinical  services  to  a  full  range  of  commu- 
nicatively impaired  individuEils  from  infants  tlirough  geriatrics.  Speech-language  pathologists  treat 
disorders  such  as  developmental  language  and  aurticulation  disorders,  voice  and  resonance  prob- 
lems, stuttering,  and  language  and  cognitive  impauments  due  to  stroke,  head  ir\jury,  and  progressive 
neurologic  diseases.  Audiologists  specialize  in  the  prevention,  identification,  assessment,  and  reha- 
bilitation of  hearing  disorders.  Both  congenital  and  acquired  hearing  impjumients  are  seen  for  ser- 
vices by  audiologists.  They  prescribe  and  dispense  heai"ing  aids  and  instruct  individuals  in  the  use  of 
amplification.  Undergraduate  students  take  courses  in  both  speech-language  pathology  and  audiol- 
ogy in  preparation  for  advanced  training  and  specialization  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  bachelor  of  science  degree  program  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  includes  an 
experiential  learning  component,  a  broad-based  academic  core,  and  the  scientific  and  clinical 
comsework  necessary  for  understanding  normal  and  disordered  communication.  The  degree  offers 
preprofessional  training  for  individuals  who  want  to  pursue  graduate  education  in  speech-language 
pathology  and  audiology.  Alternately,  graduates  may  be  hired  as  speech  and  hearing  assistants  in  a 
variety  of  clinical  settings,  or  they  may  pursue  other  career  paths  in  health  care  and  education. 
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Class  Entrance 
Requirements 

Special  Requirements 


The  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  curriculum  is  designed  to  facilitate  critical  thinking, 
information  literacy,  and  oral  and  written  communication  skills,  hi  addition  to  coursework  in  the 
basic  communication  sciences,  coursework  is  required  in  special  needs/education,  allied  health, 
computer  Mteracy,  ethics,  multicultural/diversity  issues,  and  psychology.  The  curriculum  provides  a 
soUd  foundation  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  and  arts  and  sciences,  and  it  is  suflB- 
ciently  flexible  to  provide  students  vdth  the  opportunity  to  minor  in  a  related  interest  area. 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  program  is  an  accelerated  graduate  provision  for  students  who  qualify  at 
the  end  of  year  three.  Students  who  have  maintained  a  QPA  of  3.25  or  better,  who  have  a  departmen- 
tal endorsement,  and  who  have  satisfied  all  graduate  program  admissions  requirements  may  seek 
admission  to  Northeastern  University's  graduate  program  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiol- 
ogy. In  effect,  students  who  enter  the  accelerated  master's  degree  track  will  complete  the  bachelor 
of  science  requirements  within  the  framework  of  our  graduate  program.  They  wUl  be  eligible  for  the 
master  of  science  and  bachelor  of  science  degrees  and  meet  national  certification  requirements  at 
the  end  of  their  fifth  year  of  matriculation.  The  accelerated  track  wUl  be  selective  and  a  restricted 
number  of  students  will  be  admitted  each  year.  The  graduate  programs  in  speech-language  pathol- 
ogy and  audiology  and  the  University's  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  are  fully  accredited  by  the 
American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association. 

Students  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  are  required  to  obtain  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in 
professional  courses.  A  required  course  in  which  a  grade  below  C  or  a  grade  of  W  is  received  can  be 
repeated  only  once. 

During  the  first  two  years,  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  students  must  achieve  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  in  each  of  the  prerequisite  sciences,  as  well  as  in  each  professional  course;  all  defi- 
ciencies, if  any,  must  be  cleared  before  a  student  may  progress  into  the  middler  year.  Beginning  with 
quarter  6,  students  must  achieve  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  professional  course  to  progress  to 
the  next  academic  quarter.  In  addition,  specific  academic  requirements  govern  performance  in  the 
speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  program  and  department. 


Quarter  1 
Quarter  2 

Quarter  3 

Quarter  4 
Quarter  5 

Quarter  6 

Quarter  7 
(Summer) 

Quarter  8 
(Fall) 

Quarter  9 

Quarter  10 
Quarter  11 


i 


BIO  1160,  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1650,  Functional 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  MTH  1106, 
Functions  and  Algebra  or  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  and  SLA 
1101,  Introduction  to  Speech  and  Hearing. 

BIO  1161,  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1651,  Functional 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and 
Its  Applications;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  and  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  1. 

MTH  1150,  Probability,  Statistics  and  the  Computer;  PSY  1112,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  2;  PSY  1231,  Learning  and  Motivation  1;  and  NUR  1282,  WeUness  or 
Bouve/aUied  health  elective. 

SLA  1201,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Vocal  Mechanisms;  SLA  1300,  Language 
Acquisition;  and  two  electives. 

PHL  1165,  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine  or  ethics  elective;  SOC  1160,  Gender  in  a 
Changing  Society  or  multicultural/diversity  elective;  SLA  1301,  Phonetics;  one 
elective;  and  co-op  orientation  (1  QH). 

CMN  1330,  Interpersonal  Communication  1  or  communication  elective;  SLA  1200, 
Hearing  Science;  SLA  1400,  Speech  Science;  and  one  elective. 

Co-op 


Co-op 


ENG  1380,  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions;  PSY  1262,  Psychology  of  Language 
or  psychology  elective;  Speech-Language  Pathology;  and  SLA  1460,  Neurological 
Bases  of  Communication. 

SLA  1303,  Introduction  to  Audiology;  SOC  1217,  Women,  Health,  and  Social 
Change  or  diversity/multicultural  elective;  Speech  Pathology  2;  and  one  elective. 

PSY  1364,  Cognition  or  psychology  elective;  SLA  1403,  Clinical  Procedures, 
Speech;  Clinical  Procedures,  Audiology  or  elective;  PSY  1364,  Cognition  or 
psychology  elective. 
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Quarter  12 

Quarter  13 
Queirter  14 


Toxicology 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


ED  1311,  Case  Management:  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  or  ED/CRS  elective; 
SLA  3629,  Aural  Reliabilitation;  SLA  elective;  and  one  open  elective. 

Co-op  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology. 

SLA  seminar  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  (with  co-op  compo- 
nent); SLA  3660,  Early  Intervention  or  SLA  elective;  and  two  electives. 


Robert  A.  Schatz,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Director 

Toxicology  exjunines  the  adverse  effects  of  chemicals  on  biologic  systems,  the  conditions  under 
which  those  effects  occur,  jind  the  relevant  socioeconomic  conditions  and  legal  ramifications.  The 
program  offers  a  five-year  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  that  prepares  students  for  work  in  a  variety  of 
specialties. 

Forensic  toxicology  is  a  hybrid  of  analytical  chemistry  and  fundamental  toxicological  principles 
that  focuses  on  the  medical  and  legal  aspects  of  the  harmful  effects  of  chemicals.  Biomedical  toxi- 
cologists  are  concerned  with  intoxication  by  drugs  and  other  chemicals.  They  are  also  involved  in 
demonstrating  the  safety  or  danger  of  a  drug  prior  to  its  release  on  the  market. 

Industrial  or  envirorunental  toxicologists  specialize  in  recognizing,  identifying,  and  quantitating 
the  relative  hazards  from  occupational  or  public  exposure  to  toxicants.  Toxicologists  who  practice 
this  specialty  play  a  vital  role  in  ensuring  the  safety  of  those  in  the  work  force  or  the  general  pubUc 
who  come  into  contact  with  industrial  and  commercial  products. 

Numerous  federal  and  local  laws  aimed  at  protecting  the  envirorunent,  safeguarding  employees  in 
their  workplaces,  and  protecting  consvumers  against  hazardous  household  products  have  created  a 
critical  demand  for  toxicologists.  Job  opportunities  exist  in  goverrmient,  industry,  and  envirorunen- 
tal firms.  Many  graduates  pursue  advanced  studies. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1108,  General  Biology  1;  BIO  1608,  General  Biology  Lab;  ENG  1110,  College 

Writing  1;  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  TOX 1100,  Toxicology 
Orientation;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  2  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  1;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  PHY  1201,  Physics 

1;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1 109,  Arumal  Biology;  BIO  1609,  Animal  Biology  Lab;  CHM  1 122,  Chemistry 

2B;  MTH  1108,  Calculus;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  4  CHM  1264,  Organic  Chemistry  1;  PAH  1202,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  PHY  1203, 

Physics  3;  and  TOX  1101,  Current  Topics  in  Toxicology. 

Quarter  5  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  2;  PAH  1204,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  PSY 

1211,  Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  6  PAH  1280,  Biochemistry;  PMC  1322,  Pharmaceutical  Biotechnology;  PMC  1419, 

Medicinal  Chemistry/Pharmacology  1;  Eind  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  7  ENG  1340,  Writing  Workshop;  PCL  1420,  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  2; 

PCL  1451,  Pharmacology  Lab;  TOX  3121,  Envirorunental  Toxicology;  and  one 
arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  8  PCL  1422,  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  3;  MHP  3200,  Risk  Assessment; 

TOX  1301,  Fundamental  Principles  of  Systemic  Toxicology;  and  one  professional 
elective. 

Quarter  9  BIO  1122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1622,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  BIO  1261,  CeU 

Physiology  and  Biochemistry;  TOX  1300,  Clinical  Toxicology;  TOX  1813, 
Toxicology  Research  or  one  professional  elective. 

Quarter  10  CHM  1432,  Instrumental  Analysis  or  CHM  1461,  Identification  of  Organic 

Compounds;  TOX  1322,  Biochemical  Toxicology  Laboratory;  TOX  1811, 
Toxicology  Research;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  1 1  MLS  4341,  Epidemiology;  TOX  1302,  Chemical  and  Analytical  Toxicology; 

TOX  1813,  Toxicology  Research;  and  one  or  two  arts  and  sciences  electives. 
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College  of  Business  Administration 


Ira  R.  Weiss,  PhD,  Dean 

James  F.  Molloy,  Jr.,  PhD,  Senior  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 

WUham  I.  Kelly,  MS,  Director,  Graduate  School  of  Professional  Accounting, 

Interim  Director  for  Graduate  Programs 
Brendan  D.  Bannister,  DBA,  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Programs 


Accounting  Group 


Professors 

Sharon  M.  Bruns,  PhD 

Paul  A.  JaneU,  PhD, 
Joseph  M.  Golemme 
Professor  of  Accounting 

Ira  R.  Weiss,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Jean  C.  Bedard,  PhD 
JuUe  Hertenstein,  DBA 
Cynthia  M.  Jackson,  PhD 
Mario  J.  Maletta,  PhD 
Marjorie  Piatt,  PhD 
H.  David  Sherman,  DBA 


Lecturers 

Mystica  M.  Alexander,  JD 
Michael  D.  Cottrill,  MAC 
Hugh  J.  Crossland,  LLM 
Lyim  W.  Marples,  MBA 
Peggy  L.  O'KeUy,  MBA 


Assistant  Professors 

James  J.  Maroney,  PhD 
Timothy  J.  Rupert,  PhD 


Finance  and  Insurance 
Group 


Professors 

Wesley  W.  Marple,  Jr.,  DBA 
Joseph  W.  Meador,  PhD 
Harlan  D.  Piatt,  PhD 
Jonathan  B.  Welch,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Paul  J.  Bolster,  PhD 
Jeffery  A.  Bom,  PhD 
Donald  G.  Margotta,  PhD 
EmeryA.  Trahan,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Cetin  Ciner,  PhD 
Mark  Kazarosian,  PhD 
Robert  M.  Mooradian,  PhD 
Donald  Rich,  PhD 
Daniel  A.  Rogers,  PhD 
Shiawee  X.  Yang,  PhD 


Lecturers 

Peggy  L.  Fletcher,  MBA 
Richard  J.  Goettle,  PhD 
Richard  S.  Swasey,  Jr.,  MBA 

Academic  Specialist 

Steven  R.  Kursh,  PhD 


General  Management 
Group 


Professors 

Robert  C.  Lieb,  DBA 
Daniel  J.  McCarthy,  DBA 
James  F.  MoUoy,  Jr.,  PhD 
Ravi  Sarathy,  PhD 
Heidi  Vernon,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

WiUiam  F.  Crittenden,  PhD 
Rajnnond  M.  Kirmunen,  DBA 
Marc  H.  Meyer,  PhD 
Carl  W.  Nelson,  PhD 
Ravi  Ramamurti,  DBA 


Assistant  Professors 

Nicholas  Athanassiou,  PhD 
Louise  Kelly,  PhD 

Lecturers 

Richard  P.  Olsen,  DBA 
Ronald  S.  Thomas,  PhD 


Human  Resources  Group 


Professors 

Rae  Andre,  PhD 
David  P.  Boyd,  PhD 
Ralph  Katz,  PhD 
SheUaM.  Puffer,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Brendan  D.  Bannister,  DBA 
Thomas  M.  Begley,  PhD 
Cynthia  Lee,  PhD 
Edward  F.  McDonough  m,  PhD 
Bert  A.  Spector,  PhD 
Francis  C.  Spital,  PhD 
Edward  G.  Wertheim,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 

Judith  Y.  Weisinger,  PhD 

Lecturer 

Leonard  J.  Glick,  EdD 
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Management  Science 
Group 


Professors 

Sangit  Chatterjee,  PhD 
Michael  J.  Maggard,  PhD 
Robert  A.  MiUen,  PhD 
Marius  M.  Solomor\,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Ramaiya  Balachandra,  PhD 
Robert  A.  Parsons,  MA 
EUeen  M.  Trauth,  PhD 
Merrill  E.  Warkentin,  PhD 
Mustafa  R.  Yihnaz,  PhD 
Michael  H.  Zack,  DBA 


Lecturers 

Richard  J.  Briotta,  MBA 
Mohamed  Habibullah,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

Yang  W,  Lee,  PhD 
Marianne  C.  Murphy,  PhD 


Marketing  Group 


Professors 

Samuel  Rabino,  PhD 
Frederick  Wiseman,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Gloria  Barczak,  PhD 
Dan  T.  Dunn,  Jr.,  DBA 
Fareena  Sultan,  PhD 
Robert  F.  Young,  DBA 


Assistant  Professors 

Bruce  H.  Clark,  PhD 
James  A.  Eckert,  PhD 
Julie  Z.  Sneath,  PhD 


Programs  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  are  designed  for  students  who  are  preparing  to 
take  on  managerial  responsibility.  These  programs  help  students  develop  the  ability  to  recognize 
and  solve  business  and  organizational  problems  and  understand  the  role  of  business  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  nation,  and  the  world. 

The  college's  goal  is  to  help  students  develop  ideals  that  are  ethically  sound  and  socially  desirable; 
cultivate  an  awareness  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  developments  to  which  businesses 
must  adapt;  develop  sound  judgment  and  effective  communication  skUls;  and  develop  their  individ- 
ual interests  and  talents. 

Modem  business  faces  many  challenges  from  unprecedented  political  change  and  the  effects  of 
foreign  policy,  high  technology,  affirmative-action  regulations,  and  new  economic  policies.  These 
challenges  have  increased  the  demand  for  highly  trained  individuals  equipped  to  analyze  and 
address  our  economy's  complex  social  and  legal  problems. 

The  college  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  international  business  and  in  business  adminis- 
tration with  concentrations  in  accounting,  entrepreneurship  and  small  business  management,  finance 
and  insurance,  human  resources  management,  intemationEil  business,  logistics  and  transportation, 
management,  management  information  systems,  and  marketing.  The  business  curriculiun  is 
enhanced  by  courses  in  the  sciences,  humanities,  and  social  sciences.  In  addition  to  their  academic 
courses,  all  students  are  required  to  complete  a  five-year  or  a  four-year  cooperative  education  plan. 

Co-op  provides  a  learning  experience  beyond  the  classroom.  Textbook  examiples  come  to  life  in 
real-world  business  settings.  Classroom  theories  are  applied  to  actual  business  problems.  In  turn, 
these  experiences  serve  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  discussion  back  in  the  classroom.  This  interaction 
between  college  studies  and  cooperative  education  sets  the  stage  for  a  Metime  of  learning. 

The  undergraduate  program  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  meets  the  standards  of  the 
American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  for  faculty  and  student  quality,  curriculum 
design,  and  overall  University  support. 

Business  majors  go  on  to  graduate  work  in  business  as  well  as  public  health-care  and  education 
administration.  Many  careers  in  law  eilso  require  an  understanding  of  business  concepts.  Although 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  does  not  recommend  particular  courses  for  prelegal  stu- 
dents, it  does  advise  imdergraduates  to  develop  critical  understanding  of  the  institutions  and  values 
with  which  the  law  deals. 


Class  Entrance 

Listed  below  are 

the  quality-point  averages  required  for  students  to  advance  to  the  next  class  year 

Requirements 

and  to  graduate. 

Freshman  Core 
Overall  QPA                      Courses  QPA*                   Business  Courses  QPA 

Sophomore 

1.4                                     1.8                                     1.8 

Middler 

1.9                                                                              1.9 

Junior 

2.0                                                                               2.0 

Senior 

2.0                                                                               2.0 

To  graduate 

2.0                                                                              2.0 

Graduation  Requirements 


'Freshman  Core  Courses  refers  to  College  Writing  I  and  H,  Macro  and  Micro  Economics,  Calculus  for  Business,  and 
Introduction  to  Business. 

Bachelor  of  Science  degree  candidates  must  complete  all  prescribed  work  of  the  curriculum  in 
which  they  seek  to  qualify,  currently  176  quarter  hours.  The  degree  not  only  represents  the  formal 
completion  of  selected  courses,  but  also  indicates  professional  study  in  the  major  or  concentration. 
A  quality-point  average  of  C  (2.0)  and  a  C  average  in  all  business  courses  are  required  for  graduation. 
Students  must  be  eruoUed  in  a  fuU  program  of  studies  in  the  College  of  Business  Admiiustration  dur- 
ing the  final  three  quarters  preceding  graduation. 
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Minor  in  Business 
Administration 


Minor  Curriculum 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum  for 
First  Three  Quarters 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum  for 
First  Five  Quarters 


All  courses  in  tlie  College  of  Business  Administration  are  available  to  aU  nonbusiness  students  at 
Northeastern  University  if  they  meet  the  class  standing  and  course  requirements.  Nonbusiness  stu- 
dents may  find  the  minor  attractive  if  they  are  considering  a  career  in  business  or  pursuing  an  MBA. 
The  minor  consists  of  eight  courses.  Students  who  wish  to  enter  the  program  should  speaik  with  an 
adviser  m  the  Undergraduate  Business  Programs  Office  upon  successful  completion  of  at  least  the 
macroeconomics  and  college  algebra  courses.  Students  who  complete  all  eight  courses  successfully 
and  have  earned  at  least  a  C  (2.0)  average  in  them  will  be  awarded  a  minor  in  Business  Administra- 
tion at  graduation. 

Background  courses:  MTH  1101,  Applications  of  Algebra  or  MTH  1106,  Functions  and  Algebra  or 
MTH  1113,  College  Math  for  Business  and  Economics  or  better;  ECN  1115,  Principles  of 
Macroeconomics. 

Required  courses:  MGT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business;  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  HRM 
1432,  Organizational  Behavior  or  HRM  1431,  Complex  Organizations;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of 
Finance  1;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing.  Plus  one  of  the  following:  MGT  1450,  Business 
PoUcy;  ENT  1330,  Entrepreneurship;  INB  1338,  Introduction  to  International  Business;  MSC  1441, 
Operations  Management. 

Certificate  programs.  The  College  offers  a  number  of  certificate  programs  which  recognize  a 
business  or  nonbusiness  student's  acquired  expertise  in  specified  areas  of  specialization. 

The  courses  taken  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  five-year  program  are  the  same  for  all 
concentrations. 

Quarter  1  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  and  two 

arts  and  sciences  electives. 

Quarter  2  MGT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business;  MTH  1114,  Calculus  for  Business;  and  two 

arts  and  sciences  electives. 

Quarter  3  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  MSC 

1226,  Computer-Based  Information  Systems;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

The  courses  taken  in  the  first  five  quarters  of  the  four-year  program  are  the  same  for  all  concentrations. 

Quarter  1  MGT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business;  non-business  elective  or  MTH  1113, 

Mathematics  for  Business  and  Economics;  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1,  and 
a  non-business  elective. 

Quarter  2  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  MTH  1114,  Calculus  for  Business;  and 

two  non-business  electives. 

Quarter  3  ECN  1 116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics;  ENG  1 1 1 1 ,  College  Writing  2;  MSC 

1226,  Computer-Based  Information  Systems;  and  two  non-business  electives. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accoimting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  ENG  1381, 

Writing  for  the  Professions;  Business  Administration;  and  two  non-business 
electives. 


Accounting 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


A  concentration  in  accounting  prepares  the  graduate  for  entry  into  one  of  the  fastest  growing  and 
most  critical  areas  of  management.  Accoimting  is  an  exacting  field  that  requires  accuracy,  the  abihty 
to  reason,  and  the  skills  to  interpret  business  data  and  to  deal  with  people.  Accountants  hold 
sensitive  management  positions  in  private  firms  in  business  or  industry,  pubUc  accounting  firms, 
and  governmental  agencies. 

To  prepare  for  an  accounting  career,  students  take  courses  in  financial  and  managerial  reporting, 
systems  design  and  installation,  taxation,  and  auditing.  Elective  courses  sire  available  for  more 
speciahzed  study  in  cost  accounting,  accoimting  theory,  planning  and  control,  auditing,  and  taxes. 

Students  may  also  count  up  to  eighteen  months  of  cooperative  education  experience  in  auditing 
toward  the  three  years  required  to  become  a  Certified  PubUc  Accoimtant. 

Quarters  1-3  See  above. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Busmess  Statistics  1;  MKT  1435, 

Introduction  to  Marketing;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 
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Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  a  nonbusi- 

ness elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  6  ACC  1331,  Intermediate  Accounting  1;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  and 

HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design. 

Quarter  7  ACC  1332,  Intermediate  Accounting  2;  ACC  1339,  Cost  Accounting;  FIN  1439, 

Principles  of  Finance  2;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  ACC  1343,  Intermediate  Accounting  3;  ACC  1345,  Accounting  Systems;  MSC 

1441,  Operations  Management;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  9  ACC  1347,  Auditing;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  an 

upper  division  writing  requirement;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  ACC  1351,  Federal  Income  Tax  1;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  11  Three  open  electives  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  95. 

Quarter  6  ACC  1331,  hitermediate  Accounting  1;  ACC  1339,  Cost  Accounting;  FIN  1438, 

Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management. 

Quarter  7  ACC  1332,  Intermediate  Accounting  2;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM 

1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  ACC  1343,  Intermediate  Accounting  3;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and 

Social  Issues;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  9  ACC  1351,  Federal  Income  Tax  1;  MGT  1450,  Business  PoUcy;  ACC  1345, 

Accounting  Systems;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  ACC  1347,  Auditing;  and  three  open  electives. 


Entrepreneurship  and 
Small  Business 
Management 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


The  concentration  in  entrepreneurship  and  small  business  management  helps  students  develop  the 
skills  needed  to  work  effectively  within  a  smaU  business  or  to  start  or  acquire  and  manage  their  own. 

Students  learn  to  assess  their  personal  aptitude  and  potential  for  small  business;  find  and  evalu- 
ate business  opportunities;  secure  essential  funding;  and  organize  and  manage  such  functional  busi- 
ness areas  as  manufacturing,  marketing,  accounting,  and  finance.  They  will  learn  these  important 
skills  by  taking  courses  in  entrepreneurship,  starting  and  managing  new  businesses,  smaU  business 
finance,  and  planning  and  growing  new  ventures. 

This  concentration  also  helps  students  prepare  for  careers  in  sales  management,  banking,  public 
accounting,  and  other  areas  relevant  to  the  small  business  environment. 

During  their  senior  year,  students  participate  in  the  SmaU  Business  Institute  Field  Project.  Offered 
in  coi\junction  wdth  the  United  States  SmaU  Business  Administration,  this  unique  course  offers  stu- 
dents the  chance  to  work,  under  faculty  guidance,  as  consultants  to  smaU  business  owners;  students 
analyze  company  needs  and  help  develop  practical  solutions  to  actual  management  problems. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  95. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  MKT  1435, 

Introduction  to  Marketing;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  6  ENT  1330,  Management  of  Smaller  Enterprises;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance 

1;  an  open  elective;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  ENT  1344,  Opportunity  Analysis  and  Venture  Capital;  a  nonbusiness  elective;  an 

open  elective;  and  upper  division  writing  requirement. 

Quarter  9  FIN  1770,  Small  Business  Finance;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and 

Social  Issues;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  an  open  elective. 

QuEirter  10  MGT  14.50,  Business  Policy;  ENT  1352,  New  Venture  Creation;  and  two  open  electives 

Quarter  11  ENT  1358,  Small  Business  Institute  Field  Project;  and  two  open  electives. 
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Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Quarters  1-5  See  page  95. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  one  open 

elective;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  ENT  1330,  Small  Business  Management;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2; 

HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  FIN  1770,  Small  Business  Finance;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and 

Social  Issues;  ENT  1344,  Opportunity  Analysis  and  Venture  Capital;  and  an  open 
elective. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  and  four  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  ENT  1352,  New  Venture  Creation;  ENT  1358,  Small  Business  Institute  Project; 

and  an  open  elective. 


Finance  and  Insurance 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


The  role  of  people  trained  in  finance  and  insurance  is  expanding  rapidly  within  the  business  world. 
Changes  on  the  financial  scene — rising  securities  prices,  fluctuating  inflation  and  interest  rates,  and 
scarcity  of  capital — have  created  an  awareness  that  financial  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  effective 
management  of  business  firms. 

Finance  is  the  management  and  investment  of  money  and  other  assets  for  business,  financial  insti- 
tutions, nonprofit  organizations,  governments,  and  individuals. 

The  program  draws  on  accotmting  principles,  economic  theory,  and  quantitative  methods  to  direct 
the  way  money  is  managed,  acquired,  and  distributed.  Students  learn  how  economic  systems  oper- 
ate and  how  money  markets  work  within  economic  systems.  They  also  learn  to  analyze  economic 
trends  and  indications  and  to  examine  the  movement  and  distribution  of  money. 

Students  may  specialize  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  management  finance,  investment 
management  and  analysis,  management  of  financial  institutions,  insurance  and  risk  management, 
real  estate,  and  financial  plEmning.  The  program  prepares  students  for  careers  in  financial  manage- 
ment, security  analysis,  investment  management,  security  or  insurance  brokerage,  imderwriting, 
credit  management,  and  risk  management  with  corporations,  commerce  banks,  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  other  financial  institutions. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  95. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSC 

1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  FIN  1333,  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets; 

and  two  nonbusiness  electives. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  FIN  1335,  Managerial  Finance;  FIN  1346,  Investment  Management;  upper- 

division  writing  requirement;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and 

Social  Issues;  finance  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  finance  elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  11  Finance  elective  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  95. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  FIN  1333,  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets; 

MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2,  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  one  open  elective;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  FIN  1335,  Managerial  Finance;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social 

Issues;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  9  FIN  1346,  Investment  Management;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  one  finance 

elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  Two  finance  electives  and  two  open  electives. 
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Human  Resources 
Management 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculuin 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Human  resources  management  (HRM)  focuses  on  the  effective  utilization  of  people  at  work.  Tradition- 
ally, the  m^or  areas  of  HRM  include  employee  relations,  recruitment,  selection,  compensation,  and 
training.  Although  expertise  in  these  areas  is  necessary,  m^or  changes  in  the  field  have  led  to  a  more 
strategic  role  for  the  human  resources  professional.  Today,  human  resource  managers  must  be  skilled  in 
job  and  organizational  design,  irmovative  career  planning,  and  leading  effective  internal  change. 

The  successful  management  of  human  resources  calls  for  a  partnership  among  human  resources 
professionals,  labor  relations  negotiators,  wage  and  salary  analysts,  and  operating  line  managers  in 
a  company's  functional  £u-eas  (mjirketing,  fmance,  and  production).  With  the  chsillenges  brought 
about  by  an  increasingly  diverse  work  force  and  rapid  international  expansion,  however,  the  impor- 
tance of  HRM  has  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years.  HRM  professionals  now  oversee  organiza- 
tional comphance  with  equal-opportunity  laws,  institute  affirmative  action  procedures,  and  design 
or  manage  participative  work  systems. 

Coursework  focuses  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  that  Eiffect  human  resources  management:  labor 
issues,  negotiating  strategies,  psychological  principles  imderlying  organizational  and  human  behavior, 
job  enrichment,  and  organizational  development  activities. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  95. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accoimting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  MKT  1435, 

Introduction  to  Marketing;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1332,  Introduction  to  Human  Resource 

Management;  an  open  elective;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  HRM  1348,  Reward  Systems;  HRM  1349,  Assessment  of  Prospective  Employees; 

MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  human  resources  manage- 

ment elective;  upper  division  vrating  requirement;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  HRM  1345,  Contemporary  Labor  Issues;  MGT  1450,  Business  PoUcy;  human 

resources  management  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  1 1  Nonbusiness  elective  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  95. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management; 

HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design. 

Quarter  7  HRM  1332,  Introduction  to  Human  Resource  Management;  FIN  1439,  Principles 

of  Finance  2;  two  open  electives;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  HRM  1345,  Contemporary  Labor  Issues;  MGT  1446,  Managmg  Legal,  Ethical,  and 

Social  Issues;  one  HRM  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  HRM  1348,  Reward  Systems;  HRM  1349,  Selection  and  Assessment; 

MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  Human  resources  management  elective  and  three  open  electives. 


International  Business 
Administration 


The  recent  grovrth  of  multinational  firms,  international  trade,  and  regional  international  trading 
blocs  has  created  a  shortage  of  skilled  managers  who  are  equipped  to  analyze  the  complexities  of 
international  business. 

The  international  business  admiiustration  concentration  fosters  an  understanding  of  problems 
involved  in  operating  businesses  across  national  boundaries  and  analyzes  the  operations  of  busi- 
nesses in  multinational  environments. 

It  is  increasingly  common  for  multinational  firms  to  require  that  candidates  for  top  management 
positions  have  prior  experience  in  international  operations.  In  addition,  large  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  governments,  trade  associations,  and  transnational  bodies  also  have  a  growing  need  for 
managers  who  understand  international  business  issues. 

The  concentration  in  intemationeil  business  administration  includes  broad-based  courses  dealing 
with  the  international  environment  as  well  as  functional  business  courses  with  an  international 
focus.  Some  of  these  courses  Eire  offered  by  the  College  of  Business  Admiiustration;  those  in  the 
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Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


humanities  and  social  sciences  are  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  £uid  Sciences.  AU  courses  in  the 
international  business  administration  concentration  are  available  to  students  in  other  concentra- 
tions during  their  middler,  junior,  and  senior  years. 

Since  most  careers  in  international  business  begin  in  a  functional  area  that  has  an  international 
component,  students  are  encouraged  to  complete  a  dual  concentration.  For  example,  students  may 
combine  a  concentration  in  international  business  administration  with  one  in  finance,  marketing, 
accounting,  or  human  resources  management.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  develop  competency 
in  a  foreign  language,  a  sldE  viewed  as  a  meyor  asset  by  many  prospective  employers. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  has  extensive  international  contacts  that  enable  many  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  international  cooperative  work  experiences  or  internships. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  95. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSC 

1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  INB  1338,  Introduction  to  International  Business. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  two  open  electives;  and  one  nonbusiness 

elective. 

Quarter  8  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  a  business  elective;  an  international  non- 

business elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  FIN  1759,  International  Financial  Markets;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical, 

and  Social  Issues;  upper  division  writing  requirement;  and  an  international  busi- 
ness elective. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  an  international  nonbusiness  elective;  and  two  open 

electives. 

Quarter  11  INB  1352,  Seminar  in  International  Business;  an  international  business  elective; 

and  two  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  95. 

Quarter  6  INB  1338,  Introduction  to  International  Business;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1; 

MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  8  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  one  international  business 

elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  9  FIN  1759,  International  Financial  Markets;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy; 

one  business  elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  INB  1352,  Seminar  in  International  Business;  one  international  business  elective; 

and  two  open  electives. 


Logistics  Ond  Transportation     From  the  Fortune  500  manufacturer  to  the  small  retail  firm  that  produces,  sells,  or  distributes 

products,  aU  companies  have  a  logistics  function  that  must  be  effectively  managed  if  they  are  to 
be  competitive.  A  logistics  manager  is  typically  involved  in  making  criticEil  decisions  about  such 
matters  as  the  modes  of  transportation  used  to  move  the  company's  materials  and  products, 
inventory  pohcies,  warehousing  needs,  and  the  location  of  facilities. 

As  American  corporations  become  increasingly  involved  in  global  markets,  logistics  managers 
play  a  major  role  not  only  in  assessing  the  feasibility  of  international  activity,  but  also  in  developing 
distribution  networks  to  support  that  involvement.  Logistics  management  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
expanding  areas  of  business. 

The  academic  work  in  the  program  flows  from  introductory  courses  in  transportation  through 
advanced  study  in  physical  distribution  management.  Electives  then  provide  in-depth  examinations 
of  how  goods  and  services  reach  their  destinations.  The  program  culminates  in  a  senior  seminar. 
Courses  address  not  only  the  viewpoints  of  corporate  shippers  and  carriers,  but  also  those  of  pubUc 
officials  and  consumer  advocates. 

Logistics  and  transportation  managers  frequently  interact  with  managers  from  other  functional 
areas;  it  is  useful  for  a  student  therefore  to  complete  a  dual  concentration  in  finance,  marketing,  or 
another  functional  area. 
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In  addition  to  corporations,  companies  (carriers)  that  sell  transportation  services  offer  rewarding 
career  opportunities.  The  nation's  carriers,  including  the  airlines,  railroads,  trucking  companies,  and  urban 
transit  systems,  increasingly  rely  on  individuals  who  are  skilled  in  logistics  and  transportation  management 

Students  interested  in  pubUc  policy  and  administration  may  pursue  careers  with  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  government  agencies  involved  in  the  financing  and  the  economic  and  safety  regulation  of 
the  transportation  infirastructure. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  95. 

Quarter  4  AGO  Ull,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accoimting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSC 

1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  TRN  1333,  The  Domestic  Transportation  System. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  a  transportation  elective;  an  open  elective;  and 

a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  a  transportation  elective;  a  nonbusiness 

elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  TRN  1344,  Corporate 

Transportation/Logistics;  an  open  elective;  and  an  upper  division  writing  require- 
ment. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  a  transportation  elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  11  TRN  1353,  Seminar  in  Transportation;  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  95. 

Quarter  6  TRN  1333,  Domestic  Transportation  System;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1; 

MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  one  transportation  elective;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  TRN  1344,  Business/Logistics;  one  transportation 

elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  TRN  1353,  Seminar  in  Transportation  and  Logistics;  one  transportation  elective; 

and  two  open  electives. 


Management 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


The  concentration  in  management  is  designed  for  the  student  with  a  strong  interest  in  motivating 
people  to  provide  goods  and  services  creatively  and  productively. 

The  program  helps  students  understand  the  various  aspects  of  administrative  practice  and 
develop  judgment  and  skills  in  organizational  problem  analysis  and  decision  making.  It  focuses  on 
three  functional  areas — marketing,  finance,  and  operations — and  explores  the  interrelation  of  these 
areas  and  the  ways  they  can  be  used  as  management  tools.  To  these  are  added  the  perspectives  of 
law,  accounting,  and  management  information  systems.  Finally,  the  concentration  includes  several 
courses  on  business  policy  that  are  intended  to  develop  skills  in  both  the  integrative  and  strategic 
roles  of  management. 

Through  extensive  use  of  case  studies,  management  simulations,  and  group  research  projects,  stu- 
dents develop  leadership  skills.  Faculty  pay  significant  attention  to  "people  problems"  in  order  to 
stress  the  importance  of  developing  an  effective  work  force. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  95. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1 1 12,  Managerial  Accoimting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSC 

1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  an  open  elective. 
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Quarter  7  MSC  1341,  Information  Resource  Management;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2; 

MKT  1331,  Marketing  Management;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  MGT  1345,  Legal  Aspects  of  Business;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  a 

business  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  a  business  elective;  an 

open  elective;  and  upper  division  writing  requirement. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  a  nonbusiness  elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  11  Business  elective  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  95. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  one  busi- 

ness elective;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  MKT  1331,  Marketing  Management;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433, 

Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarter  9  MSC  1341,  Information  Resource  Management;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy; 

MGT  1345,  Legal  Aspects  of  Business;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  HRM  1350,  Strategic  Management  of  Himian  Resources;  MGT  1350,  Advanced 

Strategic  Management;  and  two  open  electives. 
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Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
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The  concentration  in  management  information  systems  (MIS)  is  designed  to  teach  tomorrow's 
managers  how  to  derive  the  maximum  beneiit  from  state-of-the-art  information  technology. 

The  program  provides  a  background  in  two  distinct  tracks.  The  fust  builds  on  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  large  and  powerful  computers  that  carry  out  organization-wide  tasks,  such  as  database 
management.  The  second  track,  often  referred  to  as  "end-user  computing,"  deals  with  the  direct 
linkage  of  decision  makers  and  user-friendly  computer  facilities. 

Through  an  in-depth  examination  of  case  studies,  the  capstone  senior  year  course.  Business 
Systems  Integration,  illustrates  how  management  information  technology  is  used  to  identify  and 
solve  an  organization's  information-related  problems. 

MIS  managers  interact  frequently  with  other  managers  tiuroughout  an  organization;  therefore  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  complete  a  dual  concentration  in  one  of  the  functional  areas  of  management. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  95. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accovmting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing; 

MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  MSC  1335,  Telecommunications  and 

Networks;  an  open  elective;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  MSC  1330,  Data  Management;  MSC  1332, 

Decision  Support  Systems  for  Business;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  MSC  1336,  Business 

Programming;  upper  division  writing  requirement;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  MSC  1350,  Database  Management  Systems; 

MSC  1341,  Information  Resource  Management;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  11  MSC  1342,  Business  Systems  Integration;  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  95. 

Quarter  6  MSC  1335,  Telecommunications  and  Networks;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1; 

MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 
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MSC  1336,  Business  Programming;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433, 
Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

MSC  1341,  Information  Resource  Management;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal, 
Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  and  two  open  electives. 

MSC  1330,  Data  Management;  MGT  1450,  Business  PoUcy;  MSC  1332,  Business 
Support  Systems  for  Business;  jmd  two  open  electives. 

MSC  1342,  Business  Systems  Integration;  and  three  open  electives. 


Marketing 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


A  business  not  only  designs  and  manufactures  products,  but  also  markets  and  sells  them  to 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  consumers.  All  the  activities  that  direct  the  flow  of  goods 
and  services  from  producer  to  consumer  are  classified  as  marketing  concerns.  Once  an  organization 
determines  a  customer's  needs  and  wants,  its  first  objective  is  to  produce  goods  or  services  to 
satisfy  that  particular  consumer.  Essential  in  all  types  of  businesses  are  product  design,  research, 
pricing,  packaging,  transportation,  advertising,  selling,  and  servicing. 

The  concentration  in  marketing  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  the  marketing  process  and 
to  provide  them  with  the  theoretical  concepts,  skills,  and  tools  necessary  to  successfully  enter  and 
advance  in  one  of  the  many  possible  career  paths.  Students  learn  to  evaluate  consumer  behavior, 
employ  advertising  principles,  utilize  market  research  and  testing,  and  develop  ways  to  position 
products  and  services  in  a  favorable  light.  They  also  explore  the  changing  economic,  poUtical,  legal, 
ethical,  and  cultural  contexts  in  which  marketing  strategies  must  be  developed. 

Students  may  select  courses  that  lead  to  one  of  mjmy  career  paths  within  marketing:  product  or 
brand  management,  marketing  research,  advertising  management,  retail  management,  sales  manage- 
ment, or  international  marketing  management. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  95. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSC 

1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  two 

nonbusiness  electives. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  two  nonbusiness  electives;  and  an  open  elec- 

tive. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  MKT  1331,  Marketing  Management. 

Quarter  8  MKT  1341,  Marketing  Research;  a  marketing  elective;  an  open  elective;  and 

upper  division  writing  requirement. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  MSC  1441,  Operations 

Management;  a  marketing  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  MKT  1351,  Competitive  Strategy;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  and  two  open 

electives. 

Quarter  11  Marketing  elective  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  95. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  one  open 

elective;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  MKT  1331,  Marketing  Management;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433, 

Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  MKT  1341,  Marketing  Research;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social 

Issues;  one  MKT  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  MKT  1351,  Competitive  Strategy;  MGT  1450,  Business  PoUcy;  one  MKT  elective; 

£ind  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  Marketing  elective  and  three  open  electives. 
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IntCrnOtiOnal  Business  The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  offering  a  new  and  innovative  degree  program,  the 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  international  business.  This  program,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
is  for  the  highly  motivated  student  who  plans  a  career  in  import/export,  international  finance  or 
manufacturing,  or  other  areas  that  involve  global  markets. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Students  are  admitted  to  a  French,  Spanish,  or  German  track.  They  develop  fluency  in  their  chosen 

International  Business  language  and  study  the  culture  of  the  country  or  countries  where  that  language  is  spoken.  In  addi- 

tion, they  participate  in  at  least  one  cooperative  education  work  experience  or  internship  abroad  in 
order  to  sharpen  their  language  and  business  skills. 

AH  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  International  Business  degree  program  must  take  the 
required  courses  in  the  international  business  administration  concentration  (see  page  00)  and  are 
encouraged  to  develop  skills  in  other  business  areas  such  as  finance,  marketing,  management,  or 
human  resources. 
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College  of  Computer  Science 


Larry  A.  Finkelstein,  PhD,  Dean 

Agnes  H.  Chan,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  ofGi'aduate  Studies 
Richard  A.  Rasala,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
Marie  P.  Hinds,  BS,  Director,  Student  and  Administrative  Services 


Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Professors 

Agnes  H.  Chan,  PhD 
Gene  D.  Cooperman,  PhD 
HarrietJ.  FeU,  PhD 
Larry  A.  Finkelstein,  PhD 
Karl  J.  Lieberherr,  PhD 
Richard  A.  Rasala,  PhD 
Betty  J.  Salzberg,  PhD 
Raoul  N.  Smith,  PhD 
MitcheU  Wand,  PhD 
Patrick  S.  P.  Wang,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Kenneth  P.  Baclawski,  PhD 
John  Casey,  BA 
William  D.  Clinger,  PhD 
Robert  P.  FutreUe,  PhD 
Carole  D.  Hafher,  PhD 
Viera  K.  Proulx,  PhD 
Ronald  J.  Williams,  PhD 
Bryant  W.  York,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Ibrahim  M.  Matta,  PhD 
Rjumohan  R^araman,  PhD 
Boaz  Patt-Shamir,  PhD 


The  invention  of  powerful  computers  and  the  development  of  complex  software  programs  have  fun- 
damentally transformed  the  way  people  work  and  live.  Computers  are  now  essential  tools  in  busi- 
ness, industry,  science,  medicine,  and  human  services.  Computers  also  enhance  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals and  volunteer  groups  to  meet  their  goals.  In  addition,  the  most  sophisticated  work  in  music, 
film,  and  video  often  makes  use  of  computer  technology.  The  College  of  Computer  Science  beUeves 
that  computing  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  fields  of  study  and  that  its  applications  are  limitless. 

In  the  College  of  Computer  Science,  students  learn  about  the  principles  and  practices  which  sup- 
port the  development  of  high  quaUty  software.  Computer  science  as  a  discipline  draws  its  inspira- 
tion from  many  fields:  mathematics,  science,  engineering,  and  art.  From  mathematics,  students  learn 
to  think  logically  and  to  bmld  complex  structures  from  simple  and  secure  components.  From  the 
experimental  sciences,  students  learn  to  estimate  the  performance  of  algorithms  and  then  test  these 
estimates  in  real  life.  From  engineering,  students  learn  to  treat  program  design  as  a  complicated  set 
of  tradeoffs  between  computer  resources  (execution  time,  memory  needs,  peripherals),  program- 
mer resources  (development  time  and  available  software  tools),  and  customer  needs  (what  must  be 
done  and  how  soon).  Finally,  from  art,  students  learn  to  value  the  beauty  of  the  internal  program 
code  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  external  user  interface.  The  College  of  Computer  Science  trains  its 
students  to  understand  and  practice  the  diverse  skills  that  are  needed  to  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  field  of  computing. 

The  undergraduate  program  in  the  College  of  Computer  Science  treats  a  variety  of  subject  areas 
in  computing,  such  as  algorithms,  data  structures,  progranuning  language  design,  compilers,  com- 
puter architecture,  operating  systems,  database  systems,  graphics,  artificial  intelligence,  and  parallel 
computing.  Qualified  students  may  choose  electives  from  a  wide  range  of  more  advanced  graduate 
courses.  Students  may  also  work  individually  with  professors  on  research  projects  or  may  volunteer 
with  the  systems  staff  in  order  to  enhance  their  technical  experience. 

The  college  offers  two  undergraduate  degrees.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  emphasizes  strong 
technical  competence  in  computer  science,  mathematics,  physics,  and  electrical  engineering.  The 
Bachelor  of  Arts  combines  a  computer  science  major  with  a  broad-based  Uberal  arts  education. 
The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  is  accredited  by  the  Computer  Science  Accreditation  Board. 

Normally,  the  undergraduate  degree  program  is  five  years,  including  seven  quarters  of  on-the-job 
cooperative  education  in  industry.  Students  may  complete  the  program  in  four  years  with  a  reduced 
cooperative  education  component.  Because  the  experience  acquired  in  industry  can  contribute 
tremendously  to  a  student's  academic  and  personal  development,  the  college  is  strongly  committed 
to  the  principle  of  cooperative  education. 

The  minimum  overaO  quality-point  averages  listed  are  required  for  students  to  advance  to  the 
next  rank  and  to  graduate. 

Sophomore  1.7 

Middler  1.9 

Jimior  2.0 

Senior  2.0 

To  graduate  2.0 
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Minor  in  Computer 
Science 


Five-Year  Bachelor 
of  Science  Curriculum 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


In  addition,  a  minimum  quality-point  average  of  2.0  in  all  computer  science  coiu^es  (any  course 
number  with  a  COM  prefix)  is  required  for  graduation.  For  additional  information,  consult  the 
College  of  Computer  Science  Undergraduate  Student  Guidebook. 

This  minor  is  particularly  valuable  to  non-computer  science  students  seeking  positions  where  a 
famUiarity  with  computer  science  concepts  and  techniques  is  desirable.  Four  required  level-one 
courses  must  be  completed,  plus  three  additional  computer  science  courses  elected  from  a  number 
of  courses  specified  by  the  college.  Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  dean's  office. 

Quarter  1  COM  1100,  Ftaidamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1121,  Computer  Science 

Overview  1;  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  MTH  1140,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors 
1;  and  one  basic  social  science. 

Quarter  2  COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1;  COM  1122,  Computer  Science 

Overview  2;  MTH  1141,  Calculus  for  Science  Mjyors  2;  MTH  1137,  Discrete 
Mathematics  1;  and  one  basic  social  science. 

Quarter  3  COM  1201,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  2;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  MTH 

1142,  Calculus  for  Science  Mayors  3;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 

Quarter  4  COM  1 130,  Computer  Organization  and  Design;  MTH  1243,  Calculus  for  Science 

M^ors  4;  PHY  1221,  Physics  1;  PHY  1521,  Physics  1  Lab;  and  one  sub-area  or 
general  elective. 

Quarter  5  COM  1204,  Object-Oriented  Design;  ECE  1178,  Digital  Electronics  for  Computer 

Science;  PHY  1222,  Physics  2;  PHY  1522,  Physics  2  Lab;  and  MTH  1240,  Chaos 
and  Fractals. 

Quarter  6  COM  1330,  Operating  Systems  Concepts;  ECE  1229,  Digital  Systems  Lab; 

ECE  1382,  Computer  Engineering  2;  PHY  1223,  Physics  3;  and  one  sub-area  or 
general  elective. 

Quarter  7  COM  1102,  Functional  Programming  and  AppUcations;  COM  1350,  Automata  and 

Formal  Language;  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing  1;  and  one  sub-area  or  general 
elective. 

Quarter  8  COM  1205,  Software  Design;  MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra  1;  SOC  1485,  Computers 

and  Society;  and  one  computer  science  elective. 

Quarter  9  MTH  1387,  Probability  1;  two  computer  science  electives;  and  one  sub-area  or 

general  elective. 

Quarter  10  COM  1390,  Algorithms;  one  computer  science  elective;  and  two  sub-area  or  general 

electives. 

Quarter  11  COM  1621,  Computer  Science  Seminar;  one  computer  science  elective;  and  three 

sub-area  or  general  electives. 

Quarter  1  COM  1100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1121,  Computer  Science 

Overview  1;  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  MTH  1140,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors 
1;  and  one  basic  social  science. 

Quarter  2  COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1;  COM  1122,  Computer  Science 

Overview  2;  MTH  1141,  Calculus  for  Science  Msyors  2;  MTH  1137,  Discrete 
Mathematics  1;  and  one  basic  social  science. 

Quarter  3  COM  1201,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  2;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  MTH 

1142,  Calculus  for  Science  Meyors  3;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 

Quarter  4  COM  1130,  Computer  Organization  and  Design;  MTH  1243,  Calculus  for  Science 

M^ors  4;  PHY  1221,  Physics  1;  PHY  1521,  Physics  1  Lab;  and  one  sub-area  or  gen- 
eral elective. 

Quarter  5  COM  1204,  Object-Oriented  Design;  ECE  1 178,  Digital  Electronics  for  Computer 

Science;  PHY  1222,  Physics  2;  PHY  1522,  Physics  2  Lab;  and  MTH  1240,  Chaos  and 
Fractals. 

Quarter  6  COM  1350,  Automata  and  Formal  Language;  MTH  1387,  Probability;  and  two  sub- 

area  or  general  electives. 

Quarter  7  COM  1330,  Operating  Systems  Concepts;  ECE  1229,  Digital  Systems  Lab; 

ECE  1382,  Computer  Engineering  2;  PHY  1223,  Physics  3;  and  one  sub-area  or 
general  elective. 
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Quarter  8 
Quarter  9 
Quarter  10 

Quarter  11 

Five-Year  Bachelor  of  Arts        Quarter  1 

Curriculum 

(with  computer  science 

courses  beginning 

in  the  first  year) 


Quarter  2 


Quarter  3 
Quarter  4 
Quarters 
Quarter  6 
Quarter  7 
Quarter  8 
Quarter  9 
Quarter  10 
Quarter  1 1 

Five-Year  Bachelor  of  Arts        Quarter  1 

Curriculum 

(with  computer  science  Quarter  2 

courses  beginning 

in  the  second  year) 

Quarter  3 

Quarter  4 

Quarter  5 

Quarter  6 
Quarter  7 

Quarter  8 
Quarter  9 


COM  1102,  Functional  Programming  and  Applications;  ENG  1125,  Technical 
Writing  1;  one  sub-area  or  general  elective;  and  one  computer  science  elective. 

MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra;  two  computer  science  electives;  and  one  sub-area  or 

general  elective. 

COM  1205,  Software  Design  and  Development;  COM  1390,  Algorithms;  SOC  1485, 
Computers  and  Society;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 

COM  1621,  Senior  Seminar;  two  computer  science  electives;  and  two  sub-area  or 
general  electives. 

COM  1100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1121,  Computer  Science 
Overview  1;  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  MTH  1140,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors 
1;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1;  COM  1122,  Computer  Science 
Overview  2;  MTH  1141,  Calculus  for  Science  Msyors  2;  MTH  1137,  Discrete 
Mathematics  1;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1201,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  2;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  MTH 
1142,  Calculus  for  Science  Meyors  3;  and  one  general  elective. 

COM  1130,  Computer  Organization  and  Design;  one  general  elective;  one  science 
elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1102,  Functional  Programming  and  Applications;  COM  1350,  Automata  and 
Formal  Languages;  MTH  1240,  Chaos  and  Fractals;  and  one  science  elective. 

COM  1390,  Algorithms;  one  general  elective;  one  science  elective;  and  one  arts 
and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1358,  Analysis  of  Programming  Languages;  ENG  middler-year  writing 
requirement;  and  two  arts  and  sciences  core  courses. 

MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra  1;  SOC  1485,  Computers  smd  Society;  one  computer 
science  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

One  computer  science  elective;  one  general  elective;  and  two  arts  and  sciences 
core  courses. 

One  computer  science  elective;  two  general  electives;  and  one  arts  and  sciences 
core  course. 

COM  1621,  Computer  Science  Seminar;  one  computer  science  elective;  two  gen- 
eral electives;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  MTH  1140,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors  1;  one  sci- 
ence elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

MTH  1141,  Calculus  for  Science  Msyors  2;  one  generaJ  elective;  one  science  elec- 
tive; and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

ENG  nil,  College  Writing  2;  MTH  1142,  Calculus  for  Science  MEgors  3;  one  gen- 
eral elective;  and  one  science  elective. 

COM  1100,  F\mdamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1121,  Computer  Science 
Overview  1;  MTH  1137,  Discrete  Mathematics  1;  and  two  arts  and  sciences  core 
courses. 

COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1;  COM  1122,  Computer  Science 
Overview  2;  MTH  1240,  Chaos  and  Fractals;  and  two  arts  and  sciences  core 
courses. 

COM  1201,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  2;  COM  1130,  Computer  Organization 
and  Design;  one  general  elective;  amd  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1102,  Functional  Programming  and  Applications;  COM  1350,  Automata  and 
Formal  Language;  ENG  middler-year  writing  requirement;  and  one  arts  and  sci- 
ences core  course. 

COM  1390,  Algorithms;  MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra;  SOC  1485,  Computers  and 
Society;  and  one  general  elective. 

COM  1358,  Analysis  of  Programming  Languages;  one  computer  science  elective; 
one  general  elective;  and  one  jirts  and  sciences  core  course. 
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Four- Year  Bachelor  of  Arts       Quarter  1 
Ciirriculiiin 

Quarter  2 


Quarter  10  Two  computer  science  electives;  one  general  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences 

core  course. 

Quarter  11  COM  1621,  Computer  Science  Seminar;  one  computer  science  elective;  two  gen- 

eral electives;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1121,  Computer  Science 
Overview  1;  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  MTH  1140,  Calculus  for  Science 
M^ors  1;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structure  1;  COM  1122,  Computer  Science 
Overview  2;  MTH  1141,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors  2;  MTH  1137,  Discrete 
Mathematics  1;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

Quarter  3  COM  1201,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structure  2;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2; 

MTH  1142,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  3;  and  one  general  elective. 

Quarter  4  COM  1130,  Computer  Orgaiuzation  and  Design;  one  science  course;  and  two  arts 

and  sciences  core  courses. 

Quarter  5  COM  1102,  Functional  Programming  and  Applications;  COM  1350,  Automata  and 

Formal  Languages;  MTH  1240,  Chaos  and  Fractals;  and  one  science  course. 

Quarter  6  '       COM  1358,  Analysis  of  Programming  Languages;  one  general  elective;  and  two 

arts  and  sciences  core  courses. 

Quarter  7  COM  1390,  Algorithms;  MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra;  SOC  1485,  Computers  and 

Society;  and  one  science  course. 

Quarter  8  ENG  middler-year  writing  requirement;  one  computer  science  elective;  one  gen- 

eral elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

Quarter  9  One  computer  science  elective;  one  general  elective;  and  two  arts  and  sciences 

core  courses. 

Quarter  10  One  computer  science  elective;  two  general  electives;  and  one  arts  and  sciences 

core  course. 

Quarter  11  COM  1621,  Computer  Science  Seminar;  one  computer  science  elective;  two  gen- 

eral electives;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 
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College  of  Criminal  Justice 


James  Alan  Fox,  PhD,  Dean 

Robert  D.  Croatti,  AB,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Operations  and  Programs 
Lester  W.  McCuUough,  Jr.,  BA,  Assistant  Dean  for  Academic  Services 
Robert  E.  Fuller,  MA,  Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Administrative  Services 
Stephanie  R.  Weinstein,  BS,  Academic  Counselor 

Professors  Associate  Professors  Schulman  Professor 

Edith  E.  Flynn,  PhD  Frank  A.  Schubert,  JD  Harvey  Burstein,  JD 

Nicole  F.  Rafter,  PhD  Wallace  W.  Sherwood,  LLM 

Assistant  Professors 

Nanette  Graham,  PhD 
John  F.  McDevitt,  MPA 
Michael  Shively,  PhD 


The  CoUege  of  Criminal  Justice  was  established  in  1967  as  one  of  the  first  professional  schools  of  its 
kind.  Since  its  founding,  the  college  has  become  a  leading  force  in  education,  research,  and  policy- 
making in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  criminal  justice  field. 

The  college  has  a  unified  undergraduate  major,  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  criminal 
justice,  which  comprehensively  covers  the  field  of  criminal  justice  across  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate domains.  Building  on  a  solid  foundation  of  required  courses  focusing  on  law,  criminology,  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  research  tools,  the  curriculum  allows  students  to  tailor  their  elective 
coursework,  in  such  areas  as  homicide,  terrorism,  victims,  juveiule  justice,  security,  courts,  and 
corrections,  to  suit  their  own  professional  interests.  In  addition,  students  take  a  variety  of  courses 
in  other  parts  of  the  University,  in  such  topic  areas  as  computer  science,  English,  math,  history,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  sociology,  and  psychology. 

The  combined  five-year  academic  and  cooperative  education  program  allows  students  to  concen- 
trate in  one  of  three  areas:  policing  and  security,  legal  studies,  and  criminology  and  corrections. 
Students  may  also  elect  not  to  specialize,  but  instead  to  span  the  broadest  possible  coverage  of 
the  field. 

In  the  policing  and  security  emphasis  students  learn  firsthand  the  latest  developments  in  policing 
in  the  United  States,  such  as  community  policing,  and  gain  an  understanding  of  the  field  of  security 
firom  a  business  rather  than  a  law  enforcement  perspective. 

The  legal  studies  concentration  teaches  students  how  to  analyze  the  mechanics  of  law  and  the 
legal  process  and  to  examine  the  historical  and  philosophical  foundations  of  our  legal  system. 
Students  who  concentrate  on  legal  studies  are  well-prepared  for  law  school. 

In  the  criminology  and  corrections  concentration  students  investigate  the  causes  of  crime  and 
assess  various  correctional  responses  to  criminal  offending.  This  progreim  is  viewed  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  advanced  graduate  study  and  to  employment  in  the  corrections  area. 

Co-op  provides  opportunities  in  the  full  range  of  career  settings,  including  parole  or  probation 
offices,  law  firms,  police  departments,  private  security  agencies,  public  or  private  institutions,  social 
and  govermnent  agencies,  prisons,  and  planning  and  evaluation  units.  These  career-oriented  experi- 
ences help  students  to  better  understand  the  theory  and  research  presented  in  their  classes. 

The  college  maintains  close  ties  to  criminal  justice  agencies  in  the  community,  such  as  the  Boston 
Police  Department  and  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  hosts  the  Justice  George  Lewis 
Ruffln  Society,  an  organization  of  minority  criminal  justice  professionals  dedicated  to  expanding 
minority  involvement  and  leadership  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  In  addition,  the  college  cooper- 
ates with  the  mayor's  office  and  a  number  of  private  corporations  in  helping  to  run  various  commu- 
nity-based anti-crime  programs.  The  college  faculty  also  has  a  strong  voice  and  participates  actively 
in  research  and  policy-making  at  a  national  and  international  level.  Besides  a  variety  of  m^or 
research  projects,  the  college  houses  the  Journal  of  Quantitative  Criminology,  a  leading  interna- 
tional journal  of  research  in  criminology  and  criminal  justice. 
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Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Students  are  required  to  maintain  the  following  overall  quality-point  averages  to  advance  to  the  next 
class  rank  and  to  graduate. 


Graduation  Requirements 


Transfer  Credit 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Sophomore 

Middler 

Junior 

Senior 

To  graduate 


1.4 
1.6 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 


Degree  candidates  must  complete  all  prescribed  work,  a  total  of  176  quarter  hours  of  credit. 
Students  are  also  urged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Cooperative  Education. 

No  student  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  is  eligible  to  receive  a  degree  vmtil  at 
least  one  year  of  academic  work  immediately  preceding  graduation  has  been  completed  at 
Northeastern. 

Quarter  1  CJ  1001,  Critical  Issues  in  Criminal  Justice  1;  CJ  1151,  Introduction  to  Law  and 

the  Legal  Process  1;  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  and  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  1. 

Quarter  2  CJ  1002,  Critical  Issues  in  Criminal  Justice  2;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and 

Its  Applications;  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  Politics;  PSY  1112,  Foundations  in 
Psychology  2;  and  SOC  1110,  Introduction  to  Sociology. 

Quarter  3  CJ  1101,  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice;  CMN  1116,  Public  Speaking;  ENG 

nil,  CoUege  Writing  2;  and  POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government. 

Quarter  4  C  J  1201,  Criminology;  one  criminal  justice  diversity  requirement;  one  math/ 

science  requirement  1;  and  one  history  requirement  1. 

Quarter  5  CJ  1251,  Introduction  to  Criminal  Law;  ECN  1000,  Economic  Problems  and 

Perspectives;  POL  1318,  State  and  Local  Goverrunent;  and  one  history 
requirement  2. 

Quarter  6  CJ  1252,  Criminal  Due  Process;  CJ  1453,  Criminal  Justice  Research  Methods; 

ENG  1350,  Writing  for  the  Professions;  and  one  matii/science  requirement  2. 

Quarter  7  CJ  1454,  Criminal  Justice  Statistics;  one  criminal  justice  elective;  one 

non-criminal  justice  elective;  and  one  philosophy  requirement. 

Quarters  8-1 1         32  quarter  hours  of  criminal  justice  electives  and  32  quarter  hours  of  non- 
criminal justice  requirements. 
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College  of  Engineering 


Allen  L.  Soyster,  PhD,  Dean 

Richard  J.  Scranton,  SM,  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Programs 

Yaman  Yener,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  and  Director,  Gmduate  School  of  Engineering 

C.  W.  P.  Finn,  PhD,  Director  of  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology  and  the 

Lowell  Institute  School 
Cynthia  Snow,  MA,  Assistant  Dean  for  Administration 
David  C.  Blackman,  MS,  Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  Minority  Affairs 
Paula  G.  Leventman,  PhD,  Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  Women  in  Engineering 
Candace  A.  Martel,  MEd,  Director  of  Engineering  Student  Services 


Bachelor  of  Science/ 
Master  of  Science 
Joint  Degree  Program 

Class  Entrance 
Requirements 

Graduation  Requirements 


The  CoUege  of  Engineering  prepares  students  to  contribute  to  the  accumulation  and  application  of 
technical  knowledge.  The  college  helps  students  master  the  fundamental  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific principles  underlying  a  particular  branch  of  engineering;  develop  and  demonstrate  competence 
in  analysis  and  design  appropriate  to  an  engineering  specialization;  reason  clearly  and  conununicate 
effectively;  and  recognize  the  need  to  continue  professional  development. 

Through  laboratory  exercises,  senior  design  projects,  professional  association  activities,  and 
cooperative  work  assignments,  students  put  theory  into  practice  and  clarify  their  professional  gojils. 

The  college  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  wdth  specializations  in  chemical,  civil,  electrical, 
industrial,  and  mechanical  engineering.  Although  most  students  choose  to  complete  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  program  in  five  years  including  seven  quarters  of  cooperative  education  experience, 
four-year  options  vnthout  co-op  work  or  with  four  quarters  of  work  are  also  available.  Students  indi- 
cate their  preference  for  the  four-year  option  in  the  winter  quarter  of  the  freshman  year. 

The  college  also  offers  a  general  engineering  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
without  specialization;  this  option  is  appropriate  for  students  who  want  a  strong  technical  base  for 
advanced  study  in  such  fields  as  law,  medicine,  or  business.  A  program  of  study  for  this  option  is 
arranged  on  an  individual  basis  with  a  faculty  adviser.  A  set  of  courses  related  to  biomedical  engi- 
neering is  also  available. 

The  college  encourages  students  to  study  the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  for  they  provide  an 
awareness  of  the  social,  economic,  poUtical,  aesthetic,  and  philosophical  influences  that  shape  the 
world  in  which  graduates  wUl  practice  their  professions. 

In  addition  to  a  full  array  of  University  services,  special  advising  and  other  support  services  (includ- 
ing tutoring)  are  provided.  Students  may  qualify  to  participate  in  honors  sections  of  many  courses. 
Active  student  chapters  of  many  national  professional  engineering  organizations  and  honor  societies 
are  supported  by  the  college  as  an  emiching  addition  to  academic  studies  and  co-op  experience. 

All  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  programs  with  specification  in  an  engineering  discipline  are 
accredited  by  the  Engineering  Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering 
and  Technology  (EAC/ABET).  Part-time  evening  programs  Eire  also  accredited. 

The  departments  of  electrical  and  computer  engineering  and  mechanical,  industrial,  and  manufac- 
turing engineering  offer  programs  leading  to  both  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  five  years. 
Degree  candidates  must  maintain  a  3.2  cumulative  quality-point  average,  carry  extra  courses,  and 
forego  one  cooperative  work  quarter  in  the  senior  year  to  complete  the  course  requirements. 

Academic  standards  are  published  in  the  College  of  Engineering  Student  Guide,  available 
at  220  SneU  Engineering  Center. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  amend  programs,  courses,  and  degree  requirements  to  fulfill  its 
educational  responsibility  to  respond  to  relevant  changes  in  the  field. 

Students  must  complete  all  of  the  requirements  in  the  degree  program  in  which  they  are  candi- 
dates. Degree  requirements  are  based  upon  the  year  of  graduation,  determined  by  the  date  of  entry 
or  re-entry  into  the  College  of  Engineering.  Degree  requirements  and  the  year  of  graduation  for  a 
degree  candidate  who  fails  to  make  normal  academic  progress  for  more  than  two  quarters  wUl  be 
subject  to  review  and  possible  change. 

Students  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  must  complete  at  least  48  quarter  hours  at 
Northeastern  University  immediately  preceding  graduation  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum  for  First 
Three  Quarters 


Students  in  full-time  engineering  degree  programs  take  the  following  courses  in  the 
first  three  quarters. 

Quarter  1  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  GE  1001,  Introduction  to  Engineering;  GE  1101, 

Engineering  Problem  Solving  and  Computation;  MTH  1 140,  Calculus  for  Science 
M^ors  1;  PHY  1221,  Physics  1;  and  PHY  1521,  Physics  Lab  1. 

Quarter  2  CHM  1131,  General  Chemistry  1;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  GE  1002, 

Introduction  to  Engineering  Cooperative  Education;  GE  1102,  Engineering 
Problem  Solving  with  Application  Software;  MTH  1141,  Calculus  for  Science 
Majors  2;  and  PHY  1222,  Physics  2. 

Quarter  3  CHM  1 132,  General  Chemistry  2;  GE  1 103,  Engineering  Design;  MTH  1 142, 

Calculus  for  Science  M^ors  3;  PHY  1223,  Physics  3;  and  PHY  1523,  Physics 
Lab  2. 


Biomedical  Engineering 


Chemical  Engineering 


Samuel  Fine,  SM,  MD,  Professor  and  Director 

Biomedical  engineers  work  on  both  theoretical  and  practical  problems  of  biological  and  medical  sig- 
nificance. They  may  study  the  mechanism  of  action  of  natural  and  synthetic  macromolecules,  ana- 
lyze the  properties  of  blood,  or  investigate  the  structure  and  function  of  human  organ  systems. 

A  program  incorporating  engineering  and  the  biological  sciences  can  provide  a  sound  foundation 
for  a  doctorate  in  medicine  or  dentistry,  for  a  career  in  research,  public  health,  biomedical  engineer- 
ing, or  biotechnology,  or  for  work  as  an  engineer  in  a  hospital  or  goverrunent  agency. 

The  health-care,  pharmaceutical,  and  biotechnology  industries,  in  particular,  seek  individuals  with 
a  strong  background  in  engineering  supplemented  by  biological  science  education.  Other  career 
opportunities  may  include  pubUc  health,  the  psychological  sciences,  and  the  marine  sciences. 

The  biomedical  engineering  option  has  no  fixed  curriculum.  Students  work  with  an  adviser  to 
choose  coxu-ses  in  the  biological  sciences  that  complement  the  standard  engineering  curriculum. 


Ralph  A.  Buonopane,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Associate  Professors 

GUdaA.  Barabino,  PhD 
Bernard  M.  Goodwin,  ScD 
Richard  R.  Stewart,  PhD 


Professors 

AlbertSacco,  Jr.,  PhD 

George  A.  Snell 

Professor  of  Engineering 
Ronald  J.  Willey,  PhD 
John  A.  WilMams,  PhD 
Donald  L.  Wise,  PhD, 

Cabot  Corporation 

Professor  of 

Chemical  Engineering 

The  goal  of  the  chemical  engineering  program  is  to  offer  students  a  broad  education  that  stresses 
the  fundamentals  of  science,  technology,  and  engineering  and  incorporates  state-of-the-art  com- 
puter-aided design  and  management  of  production  processes.  An  undergraduate  degree  in  chemical 
engineering  provides  a  soUd  background  for  graduate  study  or  practice  in  the  many  diverse  areas  of 
chemical  engineering  found  in  industry. 

Chemical  engineers  are  creative  problem-solvers  whose  work  touches  all  our  lives.  They  are 
involved  in  creating  new  products  such  as  wonder  drugs,  materials  that  improve  Ufe  on  earth,  and 
systems  that  make  space  exploration  a  reality. 

Petrochemicals,  biomedicines,  pharmaceuticals,  agricultural  chemicals,  plastics,  fibers,  and  syn- 
thetic fuels  are  among  the  materials  of  the  modem  world  that  are  the  results  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing. ChemicEil  engineers  work  on  ways  to  reduce  acid  rain  and  smog,  to  recycle  and  reduce  wastes, 
to  develop  new  sources  of  environmentally  clean  energy,  and  to  use  existing  resources  safely  and 
efficiently.  Chemical  engineers  not  only  develop  new  products,  but  also  seek  ways  to  reduce  costs, 
increase  production,  and  improve  the  quality  of  existing  products. 

Cooperative  education  and  career  opportunities  for  chemical  engineering  students  are  found  in 
companies  working  with  all  of  these  technologies  that  touch  our  lives.  As  students  gain  more  knowl- 
edge through  co-op  and  academic  work,  cooperative  education  assigmnents  increase  in  responsibil- 
ity and  challenge  towards  fully  professional  levels. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Quarters  1-3  See  page  1 1 1.  (In  Quarter  3  replace  PHY  1523  with  CHM  1 138,  General  Chemistry 

Lab.) 

Quarter  4  CHE  1201,  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations  1;  CHE  1205,  Computation  Lab; 

CHM  1271,  Organic  Chenustry  1;  MTH  1143,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors  4;  and 
one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  5  CHE  1202,  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations  2;  CHM  1272,  Organic  Chemistry  2 

with  Lab;  MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1;  and  one  social 
science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  6  CHE  1211,  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  1;  CHM  1381,  Physical 

Chemistry  1;  CHM  1394,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1;  MTH  1230,  Linear 
Algebra;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  7  CHE  1310,  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  2;  CHE  1321,  Momentum 

Transport;  CHM  1382,  Physical  Chemistry  2;  CHM  1395,  Experimental  Physical 
Chemistry  2;  and  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Quarter  8  CHE  1415,  Experimental  Methods  1;  CHE  1421,  Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics; 

CHE  1431,  Heat  Transport;  and  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics. 

Quarter  9  CHE  1416,  Experimental  Methods  2;  CHE  1441,  Separation  Processes;  CHE  1450, 

Chemical  Engineering  Economics;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  10  CHE  1501,  Process  Design  1;  CHE  1512,  Chemical  Process  Control;  one  chemical 

engineering  elective;  and  one  engineering  elective. 

Quarter  11  CHE  1502,  Process  Design  2;  two  chemical  engineering  electives;  and  one 

(Spring  only)  advanced  chemistry  elective. 


Civil  and  Environmental 
Engineering 


Mishac  K.  Yegian,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Frederic  C.  Blanc,  PhD 
John  J.  Cochrane,  PhD 
Constantine  J.  Gregory,  PhD 
Paul  H.  King,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Dionisio  Bemal,  PhD 
Peter  G.  Furth,  PhD 
Richard  J.  Scranton,  SM 


Thomas  C.  Sheahan,  ScD 
Ali  Touran,  PhD 
hwie  W.  Wei,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

Akram  N.  Alshawabkeh,  PhD 
Fernando  R.  Miralles- 

Wilhelm,  PhD 
Ajiboye  F.  Oluokun,  PhD 
Sara  Wadia-Fascetti,  PhD 


Professor  Emeritus 

Kenneth  M.  Leet,  ScD 

Adjunct  Professor 

SidneyJ.  Wartel,  JD 


Civil  engineers  judiciously  apply  their  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physical  sciences  to  improve 
and  protect  the  environment  and  to  provide  facilities  and  structures  for  community  living,  industry, 
and  transportation.  Civil  engineering  encompasses  several  disciplines,  including  structural  engineer- 
ing, environmental  engineering,  transportation  planning  and  engineering,  and  geotechnical  engineer- 
ing. Civil  engineers  supervise  the  construction  of  bridges,  tunnels,  buildings,  dams,  and  aqueducts. 
Civil  engineers  plan,  design,  construct,  and  manage  highways,  raUroads,  canals,  and  airports;  regu- 
late rivers  and  control  floods;  design  and  build  systems  for  water  distribution,  wastewater  treat- 
ment, refuse  disposal,  and  environmental  remediation. 

The  civU  engineering  program  offers  a  fundamental  and  rigorous  yet  flexible  engineering  educa- 
tion— an  education  that  will  weather  inevitable  changes  within  the  field.  The  curriculum  is  intended 
to  provide  students  with  a  sohd  background  for  careers  in  planning,  design,  construction,  £ind  engi- 
neering management.  Students  acquire  a  common  base  of  knowledge  in  the  engineering  sciences, 
including  structural  mechanics,  fluid  mechanics,  and  environmental  science.  In  more  advanced 
courses,  students  learn  to  analyze  and  design  structural  systems  (such  as  building  frames  and 
bridges),  water  and  wastewater  tieatment  systems,  highways  and  mass  transit  systems,  hydrauhc 
systems,  earth  dams,  and  building  foundations.  Students  use  some  of  their  electives  to  concentrate 
in  one  of  four  areas:  structural,  environmental,  geotechnical,  or  transportation  engineering. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  program  in  civil  engineering,  the  department  offers  an  option  in  environ- 
mental engineering.  This  option  allows  students  who  wish  to  speciahze  in  environmental  engineer- 
ing to  gain  a  stronger  background  in  related  envirorunental  sciences. 

Students  also  study  the  background  within  which  they  will  practice  engineering  through  a  variety 
of  courses  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  as  well  as  specific  courses  dealing  with  law,  pro- 
fessional ethics,  and  engineering  management. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering 
Curriculum 


Environmental 
Engineering 
Concentration  Curriculum 


The  co-op  program  parallels  the  academic  program  in  level  of  responsibility  and  sophistication. 
A  beginning  job  might  involve  layout  at  a  construction  site  or  laboratory  testing;  in  senior  level 
co-op  assignments,  students  are  often  working  alongside  engineers  on  design  teams. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  111. 

Quarter  4  CIV  1210,  Structural  Mechanics  1;  CIV  1510,  Materials;  CIV  1511,  Materials  Lab; 

MTH  1143,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors  4;  and  one  social  science/humanities 
elective. 

Quarter  5  CIV  1211,  Structural  Mechanics  2;  CIV  1620,  Engineering  Measurements;  CIV  1621, 

Engineering  Measurements  Lab;  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics;  and 
MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1. 

Quarter  6  CIV  1220,  Structural  Analysis  1;  CIV  1226,  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  Lab; 

CrV  1250,  Steel  Design  1;  CIV  1310,  Fluid  Mechanics;  and  MTH  1230,  Linear 
Algebra 

Quarter  7  CIV  1240,  Concrete  Design  1;  CIV  1340,  Environmental  Engineering  1;  CIV  1410, 

SoU  Mechanics;  CIV  1411,  Soil  Mechanics  Lab;  and  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Quarter  8  MIM  1366,  Dynamics  for  Civil  Engineers;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social 

science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  9  CIV  1640,  Applied  Probability  Theory  for  CivU  Engineers;  CIV  1665,  Professional 

Issues  for  Civil  Engineers;  MIM  1215,  Engineering  Economy;  and  two  technical 
electives. 

Quarter  10  Two  technical  electives;  one  social  science/humanities  elective;  and  one  general 

elective. 

Quarter  11  One  capstone  elective;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social  science/ 

humanities  elective. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  111. 

Quarter  4  CIV  1210,  Structural  Mechanics  1;  CIV  1510,  Materials;  CIV  1511,  Materials  Lab; 

MTH  1143,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  4;  and  one  social  science/humanities 
elective. 

Quarter  5  CIV  121 1,  Structural  Mechanics  2;  CIV  1620,  Engineering  Measurements;  CIV  1621, 

Engineering  Measurements  Lab;  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics;  and 
MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1. 

Quarter  6  CIV  1220,  Structural  Anjilysis  1;  CIV  1226,  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  Lab; 

CIV  1310,  Fluid  Mechanics;  MTH  1230,  Linear  Algebra;  and  one  social 
science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  7  CIV  1240,  Concrete  Design  1;  CIV  1340,  Enviromnental  Engineering  1;  CIV  1410, 

SoU  Mechanics;  CIV  1411,  Soil  Mechanics  Lab;  and  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Quarter  8  One  engineering  breadth  elective;  one  environmental  science  elective;  and  two 

teclmical  electives. 

Quarter  9  CIV  1320,  Hydraulic  Engineering;  CIV  1341,  Environmental  Engineering  2;  CIV 

1640,  AppMed  ProbabUity  Theory  for  Civil  Engineers;  CIV  1665,  Professional 
Issues  for  CivU  Engineers;  and  MIM  1215,  Engineering  Economy. 

Quarter  10  CIV  1350,  Environmental  and  HydrauUcs  Lab;  one  environmental  science  elec- 

tive; one  social  science/humanities  elective;  and  one  general  elective. 

Quarter  11  CIV  1370,  Air  Pollution;  CW  1395,  Environmental  Design  Projects;  one  technical 

elective;  and  one  social  science/hiunanities  elective. 
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Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering 


Arvin  Grabel,  ScD,  Professor  and  Interim  Chair 


Professors 

Soeren  Buus,  PhD 
Chung  Chan,  PhD 
Anthony  J.  Devaney,  PhD 
Samuel  Fine,  SM,  MD 
Sarma  S.  Mulukutla,  PhD 
SheUa  Prasad-Hinchey,  PhD 
Sheldon  S.  Sandler,  PhD 
Martin  E.  Schetzen,  ScD 
Philip  E.  Serafun,  ScD 
Michael  B.  Silevitch,  PhD 
Carmine  Vittoria,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

David  Brady,  PhD 
Dana  Brooks,  PhD 
Jill  D.  Crisman,  PhD 


Jeffrey  A.  Hopwood,  PhD 
Vinay  Ingle,  PhD 
Mieczyslaw  M.  Kokar,  PhD 
Miriam  E.  Lesser,  PhD 
Hanoch  Lev-Ari,  PhD 
Elias  S.  Manolakos,  PhD 
Nicol  E.  McGruer,  PhD 
Stephen  W.  McKnight,  PhD 
David  J.  McLaughlin,  PhD 
Ramachandran  Raghavan,  PhD 
Carey  M.  Rappaport,  ScD 
Masoud  Salehi,  PhD 
Bahram  Shafai,  ScD 
Aleksandar  M.  Stankovic,  PhD 
loannis  Stavrakakis,  PhD 
GUead  Tadmor,  PhD 
Man-Kuan  Vai,  PhD 
Paul  M.  Zavracky,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

David  R.  KaeU,  PhD 
Bradley  Lehman,  PhD 
Lisa  Mcllrath,  PhD 
Waleed  Meleis,  PhD 
Eric  Miller,  PhD 

Lecturers 

Jack  I.  Hanania,  PhD 
Norman  C.  Poirier,  MS 
Jacob  Shekel,  ScD 

Professor  Emeritus  and 
Principal  Research 
Scientist 

John  G.  Proakis,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Science  m 
Electrical  Engineering 
Curriculum 


The  components  of  the  information  age — global  communication  systems,  computers  and  chips,  and 
the  software  that  runs  them — are  made  possible  through  the  effort  of  electrical  and  computer  engi- 
neers (ECEs).  So  are  pacemakers,  magnetic  resonance  imaging,  and  the  recent  mission  to  Mars. 
Today,  ECEs  are  developing  concepts  and  vi^orking  to  translate  these  ideas  into  the  next  generation 
of  products,  from  computers  and  safe,  energy-efficient  vehicles,  to  radar  that  can  detect  unexploded 
land  mines  from  the  air,  and  microrobots  that  diagnose  disease  from  inside  the  body. 

Most  ECEs  w^ork  in  the  traditional  areas  of  communications:  computation  and  control  and  the 
components  required  to  realize  such  systems.  They  are  involved  in  design  and  product  development, 
testing  and  quality  control,  sales  and  marketing,  and  manufacturing.  Other  ECEs  use  their  problem- 
solving  skills  in  areas  as  diverse  as  bioengineering  and  health  care,  electronic  music,  meteorology 
and  experiment£il  psychology.  Some  graduates  utilize  their  ECE  background  to  have  successful 
careers  as  physicians,  financial  analysts,  attorneys,  and  entrepreneurs. 

Successful  engineers  need  to  organize  and  adapt  information  to  solve  problems.  They  also  must 
work  effectively  in  teams  and  commimicate  well.  The  ECE  major  develops  these  skills  and  provides 
the  appropriate  tecfinical  background  for  a  successful  career.  The  core  of  the  curriculum  consists  of 
electronic  circuits  and  devices,  computer  architecture  and  software  design,  electromagnetics,  and 
system  analysis  and  design.  These  are  based  on  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  computer 
appUcations.  English,  technical  writing,  and  other  humanities  and  social  science  courses  round  out 
the  program  and  help  build  communication  skills. 

The  academic  program  is  supported  by  extensive  laboratory  facilities  for  study  and  experimenta- 
tion in  computing,  circuits  analysis,  electronics,  digital  systems,  microwaves,  control  systems, 
semiconductor  processing,  VLSI  design,  and  digital  signal  processing. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  electrical  engineering  program,  the  department  offers  a  concentration  in 
computer  engineering.  Based  on  a  common  core  program,  the  concentration  provides  for  more  depth  of 
study  during  the  last  two  years.  Computer  engineering  allows  specialization  in  both  designing  digital 
computers  and  integrating  them  within  larger  systems  for  communications,  resource  management,  and 
automatic  control.  In  the  cooperative  work  phase  of  the  program,  the  student's  level  of  responsibility 
grows  as  s/he  gains  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  through  academic  work.  A  sophomore 
might  begin  cooperative  work  experience  as  an  engineering  assistant  and  progress  by  the  senior 
year  to  a  position  with  responsibilities  similar  to  entiy-level  engineers. 

Quarters  1-3  Seepage  111. 

Quarter  4  ECE  1240,  tatroduction  to  Electrical  Engineering  Lab;  ECE  1381,  Computer 

Engineering  1;  MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering);  PHY  1224, 
Physics  4;  and  one  social  science/humjmities  elective. 

Quarter  5  ECE  1215,  Circuits  1  and  ECE  1241,  Circuits  Lab;  MIM  1245,  Materials  Science; 

MTH  1 143,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors  4;  and  one  social  science/  humanities  elec- 
tive. 

Quarter  6  ECE  1246,  Circuits  2;  ECE  1341,  Electronics  1  and  ECE  1242,  Electronics  Lab  1; 

ECE  1382,  Computer  Engineering  2  and  ECE  1229,  Digital  Systems  Lab;  and 
ECE  1363,  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory  1. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering, 
Computer  Engineering 
Concentration  Curriculum 


Quarter  7 

Quarter  8 

Quarter  9 

Quarter  10 

Quarter  11 

Quarters  1-3 
Quarters  4-7 
Quarter  8 

Quarter  9 
QuEU-ter  10 
Quarter  1 1 


ECE  1332,  Linear  Systems  1;  ECE  1342,  Electronics  2  and  ECE  1243,  Electronics 
Lab  2;  ECE  1364,  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory  2  and  ECE  1227,  Fields  Lab;  and 
ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

ECE  1333,  Linear  Systems  2  and  ECE  1226,  Discrete  Systems  Lab;  MIM  1270, 
Thermodynamics  or  MM  1364,  Mechanics  for  Electrical  Engineers;  MTH  1384, 
Probability;  and  one  technical  elective  Gevel  1). 

ECE  1355,  Communication  Systems  1;  two  technical  electives  Gevel  1);  and  one 
social  science/humanities  elective. 

ECE  1501,  Capstone  Design  1;  two  technical  electives  0evel  1  or  level  2);  one 
technical  elective  Qevel  2);  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

ECE  1502,  Capstone  Design  2;  two  technical  electives  (level  2);  and  one  social 
science/humEinities  elective. 

Seepage  111. 

Same  as  electrical  engineeiing. 

ECE  1333,  Linear  Systems  2  and  ECE  1226,  Discrete  Systems  Lab;  ECE  1383, 
Computer  Engineering  3  and  ECE  1238,  Microprocessor  Laboratory;  MM  1245, 
Thermodynamics  or  MM  1364,  Mechanics  for  Electrical  Engineers;  and  MTH 
1384,  Probabihty. 

ECE  1351,  Topics  in  IC  Design  and  ECE  1230,  VLSI  Design  Lab;  ECE  1355, 
Communication  Systems  1;  one  technical  elective  (level  1);  and  one  social 
science/humanities  elective. 

ECE  1384,  Computer  Engineering  4;  ECE  1501,  Capstone  Design  1;  one  technical 
elective  (level  1);  one  technical  elective  (level  1  or  2);  and  one  social 
science/humanities  elective. 

ECE  1502,  Capstone  Design  2;  one  technical  elective  (level  1  or  2);  one  technical 
elective  (level  2);  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 


General  Engineering 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Advisory  Committee 

Arvin  Grabel,  ScD,  Electrical  Engineering,  Chair 
Peter  Furth,  PhD,  Civil  and  Environmental  Engineering 
Mohamad  Metghalchi,  ScD,  Mechanical  Engineering 
Ronald  F.  Perry,  PhD,  Industrial  Engineering 
Donald  L.  Wise,  PhD,  Chemical  Engineering 

The  goal  of  the  general  engineering  program  is  to  provide  students  with  flexible,  interdisciplinary 
opportunities  to  study  basic  engineering  concepts  plus  courses  in  areas  related  to  their  interests, 
such  as  business  or  science. 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  engineering-related  professions  rather  than 
a  specific  engineering  discipline.  It  is  highly  elective  and  enables  students  to  tailor  their  studies 
to  meet  their  particular  objectives.  A  general  engineering  background  offers  the  foundation  for 
advanced  study  in  such  areas  as  medicine,  law,  or  business,  particularly  for  those  interested  in 
the  more  technical  aspects  or  apphcations  of  those  professions.  Students  who  complete  an  adviser- 
approved  program  receive  an  unspecified  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  111.  (Replace  CHM  1131  and  CHM  1132  with  social  science/humanities 

electives.) 

Quarter  4  MTH  1143,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  4;  one  basic  science  elective;  one  engi- 

neering science  elective;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 
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Quarter  5  MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1;  one  engineering  science  elec- 

tive; one  coordinated  study  elective;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  6  ENG  1340,  Writing  Workshop;  one  engineering  science  elective;  two  coordinated 

study  electives;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  7  Two  engineering  science  electives;  one  coordinated  study  elective;  and  one 

social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  8  Two  engineering  science  electives  and  two  coordinated  study  electives. 

Quarter  9  Two  engineering  science  electives  and  two  coordinated  study  electives. 

Quarter  10  Two  engineering  science  electives  and  two  coordinated  study  electives. 

Quarter  1 1  One  engineering  science  elective  and  three  coordinated  study  electives. 


Mechanical,  Industrial, 
and  Manufacturing 
Engineering 


John  W.  CipoUa,  Jr.,  PhD,  Donald  W.  Smith  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Chair 


Professors 

George  G.  Adams,  PhD 
Thomas  P.  Gullinane,  PhD 
Alexander  M.  Gorlov,  PhD 
Ronald  R.  Mourant,  PhD 
Richard  J.  Murphy,  PhD 
Hamid  Nayeb-Hashemi,  PhD 
John  N.  Rossettos,  PhD 
Allen  L.  Soyster,  PhD 
Mohammad  E.  Taslim,  PhD 
Yaman  Yener,  PhD 
Ibrahim  Zeid,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Teiichi  Ando,  PhD 
Nasser  Fard,  PhD 
Surendra  M.  Gupta,  PhD 
Olusegun  J.  Ilegbusi,  PhD 
Gregory  J.  Kowalski,  PhD 
Yiannis  A.  Levendis,  PhD 
Emanuel  S.  Melachrinoudis,  PhD 
AchiUe  Messac,  PhD 
Mohamad  Metghalchi,  ScD 
Uichiro  Narusawa,  PhD 
Ronald  F.  Perry,  PhD 
Gerard  Voland,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

James  G.  Benneyan,  PhD 
Jacqueline  A.  Isaacs,  PhD 
Sagar  V.  Kamarthi,  PhD 
Bruce  Wilson,  PhD 

Adjunct  Professors 

Gerald  G.  Kleinstein,  PhD 
Michael  A.  Delichatsios,  PhD 

Professor  Emeritus 

Thomas  E.  Hulbert,  MS 

Senior  Research  Engineer 

Joseph  T.  Blucher,  PhD 

Senior  Research  Scientist 
and  Professor  (Emeritus) 

Welville  B.  Nowak,  PhD 


Industrial  Engineering 


The  Department  of  Mechanical,  Industrial,  and  Manufacturing  Engineering  offers  two  accredited 
programs  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Engineering  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

Industrial  engineering  involves  the  design  and  analysis  of  systems  that  include  people,  equipment, 
and  materials  and  their  interactions  and  performance  in  the  workplace.  The  industrijil  engineer 
collects  this  information  and  evaluates  alternatives  to  make  decisions  that  best  advance  the  goals 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  program  in  industrial  engineering  offers  students  a  base  of  traditional  engineering  courses 
such  as  production  systems,  work  design,  probability,  statistics,  and  engineering  economy,  while 
emphasizing  such  contemporary  areas  as  simulation,  material  handling,  computer  softwcu'e,  quality 
control,  and  operations  research. 

To  gain  the  skills  they  need  to  make  informed  managerial  and  professional  decisions,  students 
take  courses  in  management,  economics,  and  technical  subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Industrial  Engineering 
Curriculum 


Mechanical  Engineering 


Industrial  engineers  work  in  manufacturing  firms,  hospitals,  banks,  public  utilities,  government 
agencies,  insurance  companies,  and  construction  firms.  Among  the  projects  they  undertake  are 
design  and  implementation  of  a  computer-integrated  manufacturing  system,  design  of  a  robotics  sys- 
tem in  a  manufacturing  environment,  long-range  corporate  planning,  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  quality-control  system,  design  of  workstations  to  enhance  worker  safety  and  productivity, 
and  development  of  computer  systems  for  information  control. 

Co-op  jobs  generally  increase  in  level  of  responsibility  as  students  gain  theoretical  and  technical 
knowledge  through  their  academic  work.  A  sophomore  might  begin  as  a  computer  analyst  evaluat- 
ing the  performance  of  a  manufacturing  system  and  progress  to  designing  manufacturing  engineer- 
ing workstations  by  the  senior  year. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  111. 

Quarter  4  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  or  ECN  1116,  Principles  of 

Microeconomics;  MIM  1240,  Materials  Science;  MIM  1280,  Thermodynamics  1; 
and  MTH  1223,  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  4. 

Quarter  5  MIM  1212,  Probabilistic  Analysis  for  Engineers;  MIM  1215,  Engineering 

Economy;  MIM  1250,  Engineering  Mechanics;  and  MTH  1225,  Differential 
Equations  (Engineering)  1. 

Quarter  6  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  or  ECN  1116,  Principles  of 

Microeconomics;  MTH  1230,  Linear  Algebra  for  Engineers;  MIM  1420,  Computers 
and  Information  Systems;  and  MIM  1320,  Work  Design. 

Quarter  7  MIM  1312,  Statistics;  MIM  1325,  Operations  Research  1;  one  technical  elective; 

and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  8  ECE  1171,  Electrical  Engineering  1;  MIM  1430,  Manufacturing  Systems  and 

Techniques;  MIM  1522,  Human-Machine  Systems;  and  one  social  science/ 
humanities  elective. 

Quarter  9  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing;  MIM  1410,  Digital  Simulation  Techniques;  MIM 

1425,  Operations  Research  2;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  MM  1501,  Design  Project  1;  MIM  1510,  Production  and  Inventory  Control;  MM 

1516,  Quality  Assurance;  and  one  technical  elective. 

Quarter  11  MM  1502,  Design  Project  2;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social  science/ 

humanities  elective. 

Mechanical  engineering  involves  the  design,  development  and  manufacture  of  machinery  and 
devices  to  transmit  power  or  to  convert  energy  from  thermal  to  mechanical  form  in  order  to  power 
the  modem  world  and  its  machines.  Its  current  practice  has  been  heavily  influenced  by  recent 
advances  in  computer  hardware  and  software. 

Mechanical  engineers  use  computers  to  formulate  preliminary  and  final  designs  of  systems  or 
devices,  to  perform  calculations  that  predict  the  behavior  of  the  design,  and  to  coUect  and  analyze 
performance  data  from  system  testing  or  operation. 

Traditionally,  mechanical  engineers  have  designed  and  tested  such  devices  as  heating  and  air-con- 
ditioning systems,  machine  tools,  internal  combustion  engines,  and  steam  power  plants.  Today  they 
also  play  primary  roles  in  the  development  of  new  technologies  in  a  variety  of  fields — energy  con- 
version, solar  energy  utilization,  environmental  control,  prosthetics,  transportation,  manufacturing, 
and  new  materials  development. 

The  curriculimi  in  mechanical  engineering  focuses  on  three  areas:  applied  mechanics,  thermoflu- 
ids  engineering,  and  materials  science.  Applied  mechanics  is  the  study  of  the  motion  and  deforma- 
tion of  the  structural  elements  acted  on  by  forces  in  devices  that  range  from  rotating  industrial 
dynamos  to  dentists'  drills.  Thermofluids  engineering  deals  with  the  motion  of  fluids  and  the  transfer 
of  energy,  as  in  the  cooling  of  electronic  components  or  the  design  of  gas  turbine  engines.  Materials 
science  is  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  the  structure  and  properties  of  materials  and 
with  the  control  of  structure,  through  processing,  to  achieve  the  desired  properties.  Practical  applica- 
tions are  in  the  development  of  composite  materials  and  in  metallurgical  process  industries. 

Courses  in  each  area  form  the  foundation  for  advanced  analytical  and  creative  design  courses  that 
culminate  in  a  two-quarter  senior  design  project.  Faculty  encourage  students  throughout  the  cur- 
riculum to  use  computer-aided  design  tools  and  high-performance  computer  workstations. 

Cooperative  education  assignments  increase  in  responsibility  and  technical  challenge  as  students 
progress  through  the  program.  Initial  positions  may  involve  computer  intensive  CAD/CAM  assign- 
ments or  programming  tasks,  while  more  advanced  jobs  wiU  place  students  in  charge  of  quality  con- 
trol systems  and  performance  testing  of  equipment. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Curriculum 


Quarters  1-3  See  page  111. 

Quarter  4  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  or  ECN  1116,  Principles  of 

Microeconomics;  MIM  1240,  Materials  Science;  MIM  1280,  Thermodynamics  1; 
and  MTH  1223,  Calculus  for  Engineering  Mjyors  4. 

Quarter  5  MIM  1212,  Probabilistic  Analysis  for  Engineers;  MIM  1215,  Engineering 

Economy;  MDVI 1250,  Engineering  Mechanics;  and  MTH  1225,  Differential 
Equations  (Engineering)  1. 

Quarter  6  ENG  1340,  Writing  Workshop;  MIM  1300,  Measurement  and  Analysis;  MIM  1355, 

Strength  of  Materials  1;  MIM  1375,  Fluid  Mechanics;  and  MTH  1230,  Linear 
Algebra. 

Quarter  7  MIM  1356,  Strength  of  Materials  2;  MIM  1360,  Dynamics;  MIM  1370,  Heat 

Transfer;  and  MIM  1380,  Thermodynamics  2. 

Quarter  8  MIM  1400,  Mechanical  Engineering  Computation  and  Interpretation;  MIM  1445, 

Materials  Processing  or  ECE  1 171,  Electrical  Engineering  1;  MIM  1450, 
Mechanical  Design;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  9  MIM  1440,  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Materials  or  ECE  1171,  Electriccil  Engineering 

1;  MIM  1455,  Mechanical  Vibrations;  MIM  1475,  Thermal  Design;  and  one  social 
science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  10  MIM  1501,  Design  Project  1;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social  science 

elective. 

Quarter  11  MIM  1502,  Design  Project  2;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social  science/ 

humanities  elective. 


Part-Time  Evening 
Engineering 


Part-Time  Evening 
Curriculum  for 
Bachelor  of  Science 


Part-Time  Evening 
Curriculum  for 
Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  and  Environmental 
Engineering 


The  Part-Time  Engineering  Program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  who  must 
combine  full-time  work  responsibilities  with  part-time  evening  study.  This  six-year,  part-time 
evening  curriculum  leads  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  civil  and  environmental,  electrical, 
or  mechanical  engineering.  Admissions  and  course  requirements  are  identical  to  the  full-time, 
five-year  cooperative  degree  programs.  For  an  application  and  more  information  contact 
220  SneU,  617-373-2185.  The  program  coordinator  is  Caryn  Vigoda,  MEd. 

AU  programs  follow  the  same  curriculum  for  years  one  and  two. 

First  Year  Fall  Quarter  GE  1101,  Problem  Solving  and  Computation  and  MTH  1140, 

Calculus  for  Science  Majors  1. 

Winter  Quarter       CHM  1131,  Chemistry  1;  GE  1102,  Problem  Solving  vnth 

AppUcation  Software;  and  MTH  1141,  Calculus  for  Science 
Majors  2. 

Spring  Quarter       CHM  1 132,  Chemistry  2  and  MTH  1 142,  Calculus  for  Science 
Majors  3. 

Second  Year  Fall  Quarter  MTH  1 143,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors  4;  PHY  1221,  Physics 

1;  and  PHY  1521,  Physics  1  Lab. 

Winter  Quarter       MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1;  and 
PHY  1222,  Physics  2. 

Spring  Quarter        GE  1 103,  Engineering  Design;  PHY  1223,  Physics  3;  and  PHY 
1523,  Physics  3  Lab. 

Third  and  CIV  1340,  Environmental  Engineering  1;  CIV  1510,  Materials;  CIV  1511,  Materials 

Fourth  Years  Lab;  CIV  1620;  Engineering  Measurements;  MIM  1212,  Probabilistic  Analysis  for 

Engineers;  MIM  1215,  Engineering  Economy;  MIM  1250,  Engineering  Mechanics; 
MIM  1268,  Dynamics  1;  MIM  1354,  Strength  of  Materials;  MIM  1374,  Fluid 
Mechanics;  MTH  1230,  linear  Algebra  for  Engineers;  and  two  technical  electives. 


Fifth  and 
Sixth  Years 


Part-Time  Evening 
Curriculum  for  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering 


Third  Year 


Fourth  Year 


Fifth  Year 


Sixth  Year 
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CrV  1220,  Structiiral  Analysis  1;  CIV  1226,  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  Lab; 
CIV  1240,  Concrete  Design  1;  CIV  1250,  Steel  Design  1;  CIV  1320,  Hydraulic 
Engineering;  CIV  1341,  Environmental  Engineering  2;  CIV  1350,  Environmental 
and  Hydraulic  Design  Lab;  CIV  1395,  Environmental  Design  Projects;  CIV  1410, 
Soil  Mechanics;  CIV  1411,  SoO  Mechanics  Lab;  one  general  elective;  and  three 
technical  electives. 

Technical  electives:  CIV  3607,  Traffic  Engineering;  CIV  3642,  Transportation 
Planning;  ECE  1171,  Electrical  Engineering  1;  MIM  1241,  Materials  Science;  MM 
1270,  Thermodynamics;  and  PHY  1224,  Physics  for  Engineering  Students  4. 

Summer  Quarters   During  the  summer  quarters  students  are  expected  to  take 
ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2; 
ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics;  ENG  1125, 
Technical  Writing;  four  adviser-approved  social  science/ 
humanities  electives;  and  CIV  1665,  Professional  Issues  in 
Civil  Engineering. 

Fall  Quarter  ECE  1240,  Introduction  to  Electrical  Engineering  Lab; 

ECE  1381,  Computer  Engineering  1;  and  PHY  1224,  Physics  4. 

Winter  Quarter       ECE  1215,  Circuits  1  and  ECE  1241,  Circuits  Lab;  and  MIM 
1245,  Materials  Science. 

Spring  Quarter        ECE  1246,  Cu-cuits  2;  ECE  1341,  Electronics  1  and  ECE  1242, 
Electronics  Lab  1. 

Fall  Quarter  ECE  1342,  Electronics  2  and  ECE  1243,  Electronics  Lab  2; 

ECE  1382,  Computer  Engineering  2  and  ECE  1229,  Digital 
Systems  Lab. 

Winter  Quarter       ECE  1332,  Linear  Systems  1;  and  MIM  1364,  Mechanics  for 
Electrical  Engineers  or  MIM  1270,  Thermodynamics. 

Spring  Quarter        ECE  1333,  Linear  Systems  2  and  ECE  1226,  Discrete  Systems 
Lab;  and  MTH  1384,  Probability. 

Fall  Quarter  ECE  1363,  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory  1;  and  one  technical 

elective  Qevel  1). 

Winter  Quarter       ECE  1364,  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory  2  and  ECE  1227, 
Electromagnetic  Fields  Lab;  and  one  technical  elective 
(level  1). 

Spring  Quarter        ECE  1355,  Communication  Systems  1;  and  one  technical 
elective  (level  1). 

FaU  Quarter  One  technical  elective  (level  1);  and  one  technical  elective 

Gevel  2). 

Winter  Quarter       ECE  1501,  Capstone  Design  1;  one  technical  elective 
(level  1);  and  one  technical  elective  (level  2). 

Spring  Quarter        ECE  1502,  Capstone  Design  2;  and  one  technical  elective 
Oevel  2). 

Summer  Quarters   During  the  summer  quarters  students  are  expected  to  take 
ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  five 
adviser-approved  social  science/humanities  electives;  and 
ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 


Technical  electives  (level  1).  ECE  1228,  Energy  Devices  Lab;  ECE  1235,  Control  Systems  Lab;  ECE 
1238,  Microprocessor  Lab;  ECE  1308,  Physical  Electronics;  ECE  1343,  Electronic  Design  1;  ECE 
1370,  Electric  Energy  Devices;  ECE  1383,  Computer  Engineering  3:  Microprocessor-Based  Design; 
ECE  1420,  Control  Systems;  and  ECE  1471,  Elements  of  Power  Systems. 

Technical  electives  (level  2).  ECE  1230,  VLSI  System  Design  Lab;  ECE  1231,  Power  Systems  Lab; 
ECE  1234,  Digital  Signal  Processing  Lab;  ECE  1351,  Special  Topics  in  IC  Design;  ECE  1384, 
Computer  Engineering  4:  Computer  Organization  and  Design;  ECE  1455,  Communication  Systems  2; 
ECE  1456,  Digital  Signal  Processing;  ECE  1458,  Communication  Networks;  ECE  1486,  Numerical 
Methods  and  Computer  Applications;  ECE  1472,  Power  System  Analysis;  and  MTH  1351,  Functions 
of  a  Complex  Variable  1. 
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Computer  Engineering 
Concentration 


Part-Time  Evening 
Curriculum  for  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering 


Required  technical  electives:  ECE  1383,  Computer  Engineering  3  (level  1)  and  ECE  1238, 
Microprocessor  Laboratory;  ECE  1384,  Computer  Engineering  4  Qevel  2);  and  ECE  1351, 
Topics  in  IC  Design  and  ECE  1230,  VLSI  Design  Lab  Qevel  2). 

Third  and  ENG  1340,  Writing  Workshop;  MIM  1212,  ProbabiMstic  Analysis  for  Engineers; 

Fourth  Years  MIM  1240,  Materials  Science;  MIM  1250,  Engineering  Mechanics;  MIM  1280, 

Thermodynamics  1;  MIM  1300,  Measurements  and  Analysis;  MM  1355,  Strength 
of  Materials  1;  MIM  1356,  Strength  of  Materials  2;  MM  1360,  Dynamics;  MM 
1370,  Heat  Transfer;  MM  1375  Fluid  Mechanics;  MM  1380,  Thermodynamics  2; 
and  MTH  1230,  linear  Algebra  for  Engineers. 

Fifth  and  ECE  1171,  Electrical  Engineering  1;  MM  1215,  Engineering  Economy;  MM  1387, 

Sixth  Years  Thermal  Design;  MM  1400,  Mechanical  Engineering  Computation  and 

Interpretation;  MM  1450,  Mechanical  Design;  MM  1455,  Mechanical  Vibrations; 

MM  1501,  MM  1502,  Design  Project  1  and  2;  one  materials  elective;  and  two 

technical  electives. 

Summer  Quarters   During  the  summer  quarters  students  are  expected  to  take 

ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  ECN 
1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  or  ECN  1116,  Principles 
of  Microeconomics;  four  adviser-approved  social 
science/humanities  electives,  and  one  technical  elective. 
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School  of  Engineering  Technology 


C.  W.  p.  Finn,  PhD,  Director 

Roy  Dalsheim,  MEd,  Assistant  Director 

Rasma  Galins,  Assistant  Director 


Professor 

Samuel  Fine,  MD 
Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 


Associate  Professors 

William  E.  Cole,  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Technology 
Eric  W.  Hansberry,  MS 

Design  Graphics 
George  F.  Kent,  MS,  MBA,  PE 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Technology 


Associate  Academic 
Specialists 

Vincent  K.  Butler,  MS 
Computer  Technology 

Leonard  F.  Dow,  MS 
Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

Assistant  Academic 
Specialist 

Kang  Sun,  PhD 
Computer  Technology 


Part-Time  Evening  and 
Weekend  Programs 


Lecturers 

Jerome  Tapper,  BS,  PE 
Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

Joel  R.  Weinstein,  BS 
Computer  Technology 

The  programs  in  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology  concentrate  on  the  applications  of  technology 
and  emphasize  the  rational  processes  involved  in  converting  theories  and  ideas  into  practical  tech- 
niques, procedures,  and  products.  Fundamentals  are  related  to  current  practice,  providing  a  supportive 
"why"  for  the  practical  "how."  The  study  of  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  helps  students  gain  a 
balanced,  well-rounded  education. 

Engineering  technologists  work  with  professional  engineers,  scientists,  medical  doctors,  super- 
visors, and  craftspersons  to  develop  techniques  for  converting  scientific  knowledge  and  craftsman- 
ship into  products.  The  curriculum  helps  students  understand  the  scientific  principles  that  govern 
current  technology;  apply  technology  to  problem  solving;  communicate  effectively  the  important 
implications  of  technological  advances;  and  acquire  the  motivation  for  continued  development  of 
technical  skills. 

The  school  offers  five-year  cooperative  education  programs  in  mechanical  engineering  technology, 
electrical  engineering  technology,  and  computer  technology — all  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Engineering  Technology.  A  firm  choice  of  m^or  may  be  delayed  until  the  spring  quar- 
ter of  the  freshman  year. 

For  transfer  students,  the  school  offers  a  three-year  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  with  a 
major  in  aerospace  maintenance  engineering  technology. 

The  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  technology  baccalaureate  day  programs  and  the  part- 
time  baccalaureate  programs  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  technology  are  accredited  by 
the  Technology  Accreditation  Conmiission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Tech- 
nology (T AC/ABET).  The  part-time  program  leading  to  an  Associate  of  Science  in  engineering 
degree  with  m^ors  in  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  technology  are  also  accredited  by 
TAC/ABET. 

The  part-time  programs  include  courses  and  degree  programs  leading  to  the  Associate  in 
Engineering  (AE),  the  Associate  in  Science  (AS),  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 
Technology  (BSET).  The  AE  degree  may  be  earned  in  computer  technology  and  in  environmental, 
structural,  survey  and  highway,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  technology.  The  AS  degree 
may  be  earned  in  telecommunications. 

Students  may  also  earn  the  BSET  in  computer  technology,  mechanical,  electrical,  or  manufactur- 
ing engineering  technology.  A  degree  in  aerospace  msiintenance  engineering  technology  is  available 
for  transfer  students  who  have  completed  an  airframe  and  power  plant  curriculum. 

For  more  information  on  part-time  programs,  contact  Northeastern  University,  School  of 
Engineering  Technology,  120  SneU  Engineering  Center,  Boston,  MA  02115;  or  call  617-373-2500 
(voice),  617-373-8526  (TTY),  or  617-373-2501  (FAX). 
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Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


The  minimum  overall  quality-point  averages  listed  are  required  for  students  to  advance  to  the  next 
rank  and  to  graduate. 


Graduation  Requirement 


Minor  in  Computer 
Technology 


Minor  in  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology 


Minor  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technology 


Sophomore 

Middler 

Junior 

Senior 

To  graduate 


1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
2.0 
2.0 


A  cumulative  quality-point  average  of  2.0  or  better  in  m^or  courses  is  required  for  graduation. 
Students  are  expected  to  cany  the  normal  prescribed  cuniculum  for  the  program.  Details  on  criteria 
for  academic  probation  and  suspension  are  available  at  120  Snell  Engineering  Center. 

Students  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  are  not  eligible  to  receive  the  degree  until  they 
have  completed  at  least  one  academic  year  at  Northeastern  immediately  preceding  their  graduation. 

For  more  information  about  programs  and  requirements,  refer  to  the  School  of  Engineering 
Technology  bulletin,  available  at  120  SneU  Engineering  Center. 

To  qualify  for  a  minor  in  computer  technology,  the  student  must  complete  the  following  six  courses 
and  one  laboratory.  A  student  does  not  have  to  be  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology 
to  declare  the  minor,  but  the  student  must  meet  the  published  prerequisites  for  all  courses. 

The  required  courses  are:  CT  1311,  "C"  Language;  CT  1330,  Data  Structures;  CT  1345,  Assembly 
Language;  CT  1340,  Software  Engineering;  CT  1381,  Operating  Systems;  CT  1393,  UNIX. 

To  qualify  for  a  minor  in  electrical  engineering  technology,  the  student  must  complete  the  following 
five  courses  and  three  laboratories.  A  student  does  not  have  to  be  eruroUed  in  the  School  of 
Engineering  Technology  to  declare  the  minor,  but  the  student  must  meet  the  published  prerequisites 
for  all  courses. 

The  required  courses  are:  EET  1151,  Circuit  Analysis  1;  EET  1 152,  Circuit  Analysis  2;  EET  1324, 
Circuit  Lab  1;  EET  1325,  Circuit  Lab  2;  EET  1311,  Digital  Electronics  1;  EET  1312,  Analog 
Electronics  1;  EET  1323,  Electronics  Lab;  EET  1330,  Energy  Conversion;  or  EET  1377,  Control 
Engineering  1. 

To  qualify  for  a  minor  in  mechanical  engineering  technology,  the  student  must  complete  the  follow- 
ing six  courses  and  two  laboratories.  A  student  does  not  have  to  be  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Engineering  Technology  to  declare  the  minor,  but  the  student  must  meet  the  published  prerequisites 
for  aU  courses. 

The  required  courses  are:  MET  1301,  Mechanics  A;  MET  1302,  Mechanics  B;  MET  1314,  Stress 
Analysis  A;  MET  1373,  Fluid  Mechanics;  MET  1388,  Measurements  and  Analysis;  MET  1340, 
Thermodynamics  A;  MET  1380,  Materials  A;  MET  1391,  Tech  Lab  A. 

To  obtain  credit  for  a  minor  in  engineering  technology,  students  must  file  a  petition  form  with  the 
School  of  Engineering  Technology  in  120  SneU  Engineering  Center.  Interested  students  should  con- 
fer with  an  adviser  as  soon  as  possible.  Advisers  are  Director  C.  W.  P.  Finn  and  Mr.  Roy  Dalsheim, 
120  SneU,  617-373-2500. 


Aerospace  Maintenance 
Engineering  Technology 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


For  transfer  students  the  school  offers  a  three-year  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Technology 
degree  with  a  m^or  in  aerospace  maintenance  engineering  technology.  This  program,  designed  in 
conjunction  with  East  Coast  Aero  Technical  School  or  Embry  Riddle,  is  for  students  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  a  program  in  aircraft  and  power-plant  mechanics  or  similar  technician  programs. 

To  enter  the  program,  students  must  pass  college  algebrji,  precalculus,  calculus  1,  and  chemistry. 
During  their  three  years  of  study,  students  participate  in  the  cooperative  education  program. 

These  students  have  in  their  possession  various  federal  Ucenses  and  qualify  for  exceptional  coop- 
erative education  experiences  with  a  number  of  aerospace  firms  involved  with  national  defense  and 
space  exploration.  They  are  especially  sought  after  by  co-op  employers  deaUng  with  airfi-ame 
integrity  and  power  plant  configuration. 

Graduates  of  this  program  are  prepared  to  pursue  technical,  support,  or  management  positions  in 
the  aircraft  industry.  They  may  also  become  members  of  engineering  teams  in  spacecraft  or  aircraft 
component  manufacturing.  Other  graduates  of  the  progrjmi  may  assume  design/applications  posi- 
tions in  either  civilian  or  military  aerospace  markets. 

Quarter  1  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  GET 

1105,  Computer  Applications  for  Tech;  and  MTH  1194,  Calculus  2. 

Quarter  2  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  GET  1170,  Engineering  Graphics  1;  PHY  1191, 

Physics  for  BSET  1;  PHY  1196,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1;  and  one  UberaJ  arts 
elective. 
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Quarters  CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Communications;  GET  1171,  Engineering  Graphics  2; 

MTH  1195,  Calculus  3;  PHY  1192,  Physics  for  BSET  2;  and  PHY  1197,  Physics 
BSET  Laboratory  2. 

Quarter  4  EET  1320,  Electricity  and  Electronics  1;  GET  1104,  Introduction  to  Product 

Design;  MET  1301,  Mechanics  A;  PHY  1198,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  3;  and  one 
Uberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  5  MET  1302,  Mechanics  B;  MET  1314,  Stress  Analysis  A;  MET  1373,  Fluid 

Mechanics;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  6  ENG  1 125,  Technical  Writing;  MET  1340,  Thermodynamics  A;  MET  1380, 

Mechanical  A;  and  MET  1388,  Measurement  and  Analysis. 

Quarter  7  MET  1333,  Design  Lab;  MET  1381,  Mechanical  Design  B;  one  technical  elective; 

and  two  liberal  arts  electives. 


Computer  Technology 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Vincent  K.  Butler,  MS,  Coordinator  for  Computer  Technology 

Computer  technology's  major  functions  include  programming  the  computer  for  engineering,  scien- 
tific, and  business  applications;  designing,  engineering,  and  testing  computers;  and  interfacing  com- 
puters with  various  types  of  equipment  to  enhance  automation. 

The  computer  technology  program  provides  degree  candidates  with  both  academic  and  technical 
learning  experience  relevant  to  the  hardware  and  software  systems  currently  used  in  industry. 
Students  also  choose  technical  electives  in  their  area  of  interest.  High-level  theory  courses  enable 
students  to  continue  their  educational  and  professional  development  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
level.  Some  students  go  on  to  pursue  master's  degrees  in  either  business  administration  or  informa- 
tion systems. 

A  typical  sophomore's  cooperative  education  responsibilities  might  include  setting  up  and  config- 
uring various  computer  platforms,  installing  software  packages,  providing  phone  support  for  techni- 
cal inquiries,  and  performing  elementary  network  troubleshooting  and  some  software  research. 
Other  typical  positions  explore  the  various  aspects  of  manufacturing  processes,  including  assembly 
and  quality  assurance. 

As  seniors,  typical  students  have  progressed  to  more  sophisticated  and  challenging  assignments. 
They  may  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  entire  software  appUcattons  as  well  as  the 
databases  for  these  programs,  or  they  may  be  asked  to  convert  old  versions  of  application  scripts 
to  conform  to  new  coding  principles.  Other  assignments  may  include  providing  advanced  technical 
software  and  hardware  support  for  end  users  both  on  and  off  site. 

Graduates  of  this  program  are  equipped  to  play  important  roles  on  engineering  support  teams 
that  implement  engineering  design  projects.  They  also  work  closely  with  engineers  as  members  of 
research  and  production  teams. 

Quarter  1  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  GET  1 102,  hitroduction  to  Engineering  Technology; 

GET  1105,  Computers  Apphcations  for  Tech;  and  MTH  1191,  CoUege  Algebra. 

Quarter  2  ENG  1111,  CoOege  Writing  2;  GET  1 103,  Freshman  Seminar;  GET  1 170, 

Engineering  Graphics  1;  MTH  1192,  Pre-Calculus;  PHY  1191,  Physics  for  BSET  1; 
and  PHY  1196,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1. 

Quarter  3  CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Communications;  GET  1171,  Engineering  Graphics  2; 

MTH  1193,  Calculus  1;  PHY  1192,  Physics  2;  and  PHY  1197,  Physics  BSET 
Laboratory  2. 

Quarter  4  CT  1150,  Computer  Organization;  GET  1 100,  Computer  Programming  for 

Engineering  Technology;  MTH  1194,  Calculus  2;  PHY  1193,  Physics  for  BSET  3; 
and  PHY  1198,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  3. 

Quarter  5  CT  1311,  Programming  with  C++  Language;  ECN  1115,  Principles  of 

Macroeconomics;  EET  1151,  Circuit  Analysis  1;  and  MTH  1195,  Calculus  3. 

Quarter  6  CT  1330,  Data  Structures;  CT  1335,  Numerical  Methods;  EET  1 152,  Circuit 

Analysis  2;  and  EET  1311,  Digital  Electronics  1. 

Quarter  7  CT  1340,  Software  Engineering  Design;  CT  1381,  Operating  Systems;  ENG  1125, 

Technical  Writing;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  8  CT  1345,  Assembly  Language;  CT  1346,  Assembly  Language  Lab;  CT  1374, 

Introduction  to  CPU  Hardware;  CT  1380,  Data  Communications;  and  one  liberal 
arts  elective. 
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Quarter  9  CT  1355,  Microprocessor  Peripheral  Hardware;  CT  1369,  Computer  Logic; 

CT  1370,  Computer  Laboratory  1;  CT  1375,  CPU  Architecture;  and  CT  1480,  Local 
Area  Networks  1. 

Quarter  10  CT  1356,  Complex  Peripheral  Hardware;  CT  1360,  Industry  Software;  CT  1371, 

Computer  Laboratory  2;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  11  CT  1351,  Advanced  Computer  Organization;  CT  1365,  Industry  Hardware; 

CT  1372,  Computer  Laboratory  3;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  liberal  arts 
elective. 


Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculiun 


Leonard  F.  Dow,  MS,  Coordinator  for  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

The  focus  of  electrical  engineering  technology  is  the  design  and  operation  of  equipment  and  systems 
related  to  power,  conununications,  data  processing,  and  electrical  control.  Its  major  functions 
include  generating,  transmitting,  and  distributing  electrical  energy  for  light  and  power  purposes; 
developing  and  producing  equipment  for  telephone,  radio,  television,  radar,  and  communication; 
designing  and  constructing  data-processing  systems  and  analog  or  digital  computers;  and  applying 
electrical  and  electronic  devices  in  the  control  of  processes  and  manufacturing. 

The  program  in  electrical  engineering  technology  offers  theory  courses  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
technology  spectrum,  and  students  may  take  technical  electives  in  areas  that  interest  them. 

A  sophomore  may  be  given  the  cooperative  education  assignment  of  creating  and  editing  electri- 
cal blueprints,  doing  shell  drawings,  or  providing  ductwork  drawings  along  with  the  appropriate 
heat  loading  calculations  for  companies  engaged  in  electrical  construction.  Other  entry  positions 
include  assembly,  bread  boarding,  inspection,  and  quality  assurance. 

Seniors  typically  have  progressed  to  positions  of  much  greater  responsibility,  such  as  installing 
and  maintaining  computer  network  systems,  maintaining  on-line  base  maps  for  pubUc  utility  sys- 
tems, and  coordinating  architectural  and  electrical  plans  with  construction  companies  and  suppli- 
ers. Students  have  also  had  co-op  positions  in  consulting  engineering  firms  as  analysts,  telemjir- 
keters  in  sales  engineering,  and  environmental  safety  compliance  officers. 

Quarter  1  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  GET  1102,  Introduction  to  Engineering  Technology; 

GET  1105,  Computer  Applications  for  Tech;  and  MTH  1191,  CoUege  Algebra 

Quarter  2  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  GET  1103,  Freshman  Seminar;  GET  1170, 

Engineering  Graphics  1;  MTH  1192,  Pre-Calculus;  PHY  1191,  Physics  for  BSET  1; 
and  PHY  1196,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1. 

Quarter  3  CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Communications;  GET  1171,  Engineering  Graphics  2; 

MTH  1193,  Calculus  1;  PHY  1192,  Physics  for  BSET  2;  and  PHY  1197,  Physics 
BSET  Laboratory  2. 

Quarter  4  EET  1151,  Circuit  Analysis  1;  GET  1 100,  Computer  Programming  for  Engineering 

Technology;  MTH  1194,  Calculus  2;  PHY  1193,  Physics  for  BSET  3;  and 
PHY  1198,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  3. 

Quarter  5  EET  1 152,  Circuit  Analysis  2;  EET  1324,  Circuits  Laboratory  1;  MET  1319, 

Mechanics;  MTH  1195,  Calculus  3;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  6  EET  1311,  Electronics  1;  EET  1353,  Circuit  Analysis  3;  EET  1312,  Analog 

Electronics  1;  EET  1325,  Circuit  Laboratory  2;  and  EET  1360,  Engineering 

Analysis. 

Quarter  7  EET  1313,  Analog  Electronics  2;  EET  1314,  Digital  Electronics  2;  EET  1323, 

Electronics  Lab;  EET  1354,  Circuit  Analysis  4;  and  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Quarter  8  EET  1310,  Electiical  Measurements;  EET  1327,  Advanced  Electronics  Lab  1;  EET 

1330,  Energy  Conversion;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  Uberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter9  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  EET  1328,  Advanced  Electronics 

Lab  2;  EET  1337,  Distributed  Systems;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  Uberal  arts 
elective. 

Quarter  10  EET  1370,  Digital  Computers  1;  EET  1377,  Control  Engineering  1;  one  technical 

elective;  and  one  Uberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  11  EET  1329,  Advanced  Electronics  Laboratory  3;  EET  1371,  Digital  Computers  2; 

EET  1378,  Control  Engineering  2;  and  one  Uberal  arts  elective. 
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Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


George  F.  Kent,  MS,  PE,  Coordinator  for  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

As  a  technical  field  that  deals  with  the  iise  of  machinery  to  harness  power  resources  and  perform 
useful  work,  mechanical  engineering  technology  focuses  on  static  forces,  motion,  and  the  kinetics 
of  devices  activated  by  hydraulic,  electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermodynamic  forces. 

Mechanical  engineering  technologists  design  and  install  machinery  ranging  from  pocket  watches 
to  the  largest  energy-producing  facilities.  They  help  develop  and  produce  engines  and  transport 
equipment  such  as  automobiles,  aircraft,  ships,  and  railway  cars.  They  also  help  construct  and  oper- 
ate furnaces,  boilers,  and  heating  and  air-conditioning  equipment. 

Students  in  mechanical  engineering  technology  apply  the  principles  of  science  and  mathematics 
to  their  chosen  fields  and  convert  theories  into  practical  techniques  and  processes.  They  learn  how 
to  communicate  technical  information  effectively  so  they  may  become  integral  members  of  an 
engineer-technologist-technician  design  and  operations  team. 

Sophomore  mechanical  engineering  technology  msgors  generally  are  referred  to  cooperative  edu- 
cation positions  such  as  technicians  in  facility  or  plant  engineering  departments,  quahty  assurance 
positions  in  light  and  heavy  manufacturing,  and  prototype  development  and  design  teams.  A  sopho- 
more often  wUl  be  given  the  responsibility  of  drawing  mechanical  designs  and  blueprints  using  vari- 
ous CAD  software. 

As  seniors,  these  students  have  progressed  to  highly  responsible  positions  in  manufacturing  and 
production,  such  as  design  and  test  technicians  and  field  service  engineers. 

Quarter  1  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  GET  1102,  Introduction  to  Engineering  Technology; 

GET  1105,  Computer  AppUcations  for  Tech;  and  MTH  1 191,  College  Algebra. 

Quarter  2  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  GET  1103,  Freshman  Seminar;  GET  1170, 

Engineering  Graphics  1;  MTH  1192,  Pre-Calculus;  PHY  1191,  Physics  for  BSET  1; 
and  PHY  1996,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1. 

Quarters  CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Communications;  GET  1171,  Engineering  Graphics  2; 

MTH  1193,  Calculus  1;  PHY  1192,  Physics  for  BSET  2;  and  PHY  1997,  Physics 
BSET  Laboratory  2. 

Quarter  4  EET  1320,  Electricity  and  Electronics;  GET  1 104,  Introduction  to  Product 

Design;  MET  1301,  Mechanics  A;  MTH  1194,  Calculus  2;  and  PHY  1198,  Physics 
BSET  Laboratory  3. 

Quarter  5  CHM  1 130,  Fundamentals  of  Chemistry;  CHM  1 138,  General  Chenustry  Lab; 

MET  1302,  Mechanics  B;  MET  1380,  Materials  A;  and  MTH  1195,  Calculus  3. 

Quarter  6  ENG  1 125,  Technical  Writing;  MET  1314,  Stress  Analysis  A;  MET  1340, 

Thermodynamics  A;  and  MET  1388,  Measurement  and  Analysis. 

Quarter  7  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  GET  1200,  Visual  Basics;  MET  1303, 

Mechanics  C;  MET  1315,  Stress  Analysis  B;  and  MET  1391,  Technology 
Laboratory  A. 

Quarter  8  MET  1341,  Thermodynamics  B;  MET  1393,  Technology  Laboratory  C;  MET  1396, 

Machine  Shop;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quari;er  9  GET  1356,  Engineering  Economy;  MET  1373,  Fluid  Mechanics;  MET  1392, 

Technology  Laboratory  B;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  10  MET  1330,  Mechanical  Design  A;  MET  1343,  Heat  Transfer;  one  technical  elec- 

tive; and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  11  MET  1331,  Mechanical  Design  B;  MET  1333,  Design  Lab;  one  liberal  arts  elective; 

and  one  open  elective. 
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College  of  Nursing 


Eileen  H.  Zungolo,  MEd,  EdD,  RN,  Dean 

Carole  A.  Shea,  MS,  PhD,  RN,  CS,  FAAN,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  Graduate  School 

Lea  A.  Johnson,  MS,  MSN,  RN,  Assistant  Dean  of  Administration 

Christine  Letzeiser,  MS,  RN,  Assistant  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 


Associate  Professors 

Jane  F.  Aroian,  MSN,  EdD,  RN 

Lynn  Babington,  PhD 

MicheUe  Beauchesne,  MS,  DNSc,  RN,  PNP 

Olivia  M.  Breton,  MEd,  RN 

Margery  M.  Chishohn,  MS,  EdD,  RN,  CS 

Mary  Anne  Gauthier,  MSN,  EdD,  RN 

Patricia  J.  HoUen,  MS,  PhD,  RN 

Dorett  Hope,  MSEd,  EdD 

Elizabeth  M.  Howard,  MS,  PhD,  RN,  ANP 

Barbara  Kelley,  MS,  MPS,  EdD,  RN,  PNP 

M.  Marcia  Lynch,  MSN,  DNSc,  RN 

Peggy  Matteson,  MS,  PhD,  RN 

Patricia  Maguire  Meservey,  MS,  PhD,  RN 

Carol  A.  Patsdaughter,  MSN,  PhD,  RN 

Susan  J.  Roberts,  MS,  DNSc,  RN,  ANP 

Mary  Suzanne  Tarmina,  MS,  PhD,  RN,  FNP 

Mary  E.  WQcox,  MS,  RN 

M.  Delaine  Williamson,  MS,  MPH,  RD 

Rachel  Zachariah,  DNSc,  MS,  RN 


Assistant  Professors 

Anne  Bateman,  MSN,  PhD,  RN 
Margaret  H.  Christensen,  PhD 
Rosanna  DeMarco,  MS,  PhD,  RN 
Carol  Glod,  MS,  PhD,  RN,  CS 
Margaret  A.  Mahoney,  MS,  PhD,  RN 
Kathleen  Miller,  MS,  EdD,  AN,  ANP 
Abraham  N.  Ndiwane,  MS,  EdD,  RN 

Associate  Clinical  Specialists 

Martha  E.  Griffin,  MSN 
Ann  M.  Kennedy,  MS 
Carolyn  O'Brien,  MS,  RN,  ANP 
Pamela  Whitting,  MS,  RN 


The  College  of  Nursing  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  program  designed  to  prepare  students 
to  become  professional  nurses  for  practice  in  a  variety  of  health-care  settings,  such  as  hospitals, 
commimity  health  centers,  schools,  and  homes.  The  college  aims  to  provide  all  students — including 
those  with  diverse  backgrounds  and  changing  career  goals — with  a  broad-based  education  that  wiU 
foster  ongoing  personal  and  professional  growth. 

Nursing  is  both  a  science-based  process  and  a  caring  art.  The  curriculum  offers  instruction  in  the 
sciences  with  opportunities  in  the  humanities.  Since  nursing  practice  focuses  on  promoting,  pre- 
serving, and  restoring  the  health  and  well-being  of  individuals,  families,  groups,  and  communities 
across  the  life  span,  the  curriculum  emphasizes  a  community-based  primary  care  approach,  which 
starts  in  the  freshman  year  and  builds  throughout  the  program.  This  approach  requires  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes  related  to  health  care  that  are  comprehensive,  culturally  sensitive,  continuous, 
effective,  compassionate,  and  collaborative.  Because  the  vast  majority  of  people's  lives  are  spent  in 
the  community,  a  significant  part  of  the  clinical  program  takes  place  in  the  community  where  people 
live,  work,  eat,  rest,  play,  vote,  and  pray.  Recognizing  the  equally  important  need  to  prepare  nurses 
to  care  for  ill  cUents  in  institutions,  the  program  provides  ample  opportunities  for  nursing  practice 
in  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers,  and  long-term  care  facilities.  The  curriculum  is  capped  by 
courses  that  enable  students  to  put  leadership  and  management  sldUs  into  action,  and  to  synthesize 
the  complete  role  of  the  professional  nurse  in  a  clinical  practicum. 

In  addition  to  completing  academic  coursework,  students  must  meet  the  cooperative  education 
requirement,  which  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  integrate  the  theory  and  practice  of  nursing  in 
selected  settings.  Through  more  than  seventy  community  and  institutional  health-care  agencies  in 
Greater  Boston,  and  across  the  country,  students  gain  experience  in  providing  nursing  care  to  a  vari- 
ety of  cUents  and  families.  Students  learn  that  nurses  have  major  roles  in  wellness  and  health  pro- 
motion, acute  care,  and  long-term  care. 

The  baccalaureate  nursing  program  provides  the  educational  background  needed  for  graduate 
study  in  nursing  specialties.  Successful  completion  of  the  baccalaureate  program  allows  our  gradu- 
ates to  take  the  National  Council  Licensing  Examination  (NCLEX-RN)  to  become  registered  nurses. 

The  program  is  accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Registration  in  Nursing  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Accreditation  and  approval  indi- 
cate that  the  program  meets  educational  standards  for  faculty,  curriculum  design,  student  quality, 
and  overall  University  support.  The  college  subscribes  to  the  standards  estabUshed  by  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Nursing,  of  which  it  is  a  member. 


Effective  with  the  appointment  of  a  new  dean  in  1998-1999,  the  Bouvfi  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences  and  the 
College  of  Nursing  will  merge.  The  academic  programs  will  not  be  affected. 
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Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


The  minimiim  overall  quality-point  averages  (QPA)  listed  are  required  at  year's  end  for  students  to 
advance  to  the  next  level  or  to  graduate. 


Special  Requirements 


Graduation  Requirements 


Transfer  Student  Track 


RN  to  BSN  Option 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


I 


Freshman 

Sophomore 

Middler 

Jimior 

Senior 

To  graduate 


1.6 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


These  averages  reflect  the  minimum  requirements  for  advancement;  the  faculty  of  the  college  highly 
recommends  that  students  achieve  higher  grades  in  order  to  avoid  academic  difficulties  as  they 
progress  through  the  program. 

In  addition,  a  grade  of  2.0  or  better  is  required  in  each  nursing  course.  During  the  first  year,  nursing 
students  must  achieve  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  BIO  1 162,  BIO  1 163,  and  BIO  1 164.  The  QPA  for  these 
science  courses  must  be  2.0  before  a  student  can  enter  the  sophomore  year.  Other  standards  for 
progress,  such  as  the  minimum  science  QPA  for  the  sophomore  year,  are  published  in  the  College  of 
Nursing  Undergraduate  Student  Handbook  available  at  211  Robinson  Hall. 

Prior  to  entering,  every  student  must  have  a  physical  examination,  including  a  rubella  titre  and 
immunization  for  measles,  mumps,  rubella,  and  tetanus.  Hepatitis  B,  PPD,  and  a  chicken  pox  titre 
are  required  prior  to  clinical  experience.  Each  year  thereafter,  the  student  must  receive  a  health 
clearance.  AH  students  must  carry  malpractice  insurance.  Arrangements  for  this  insurance  are  made 
by  the  University.  Students  in  the  College  of  Nursing  are  required  to  wear  the  approved  school  uni- 
form in  some  clinical  laboratory  areas  during  academic  quarters.  A  modification  of  the  uniform  is 
worn  during  cooperative  education  work  experiences.  AH  students  assigned  to  a  clinical  nursing 
course  must  be  certified  in  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  (CPR);  annual  recertlfication  is  required. 
Students  enrolled  in  the  clinical  courses  must  have  access  to  a  car  to  travel  to  assigned  agencies. 

The  College  of  Nursing  reserves  the  right  to  amend  courses,  the  progrsim,  and  degree  requirements 
to  fulfill  its  responsibility  as  a  professional  program  leading  to  licensure.  The  faculty  has  designed  a 
curriculum  to  prepare  nursing  students  for  health  care  practice  that  addresses  conunon  goals  to 
improve  our  nation's  health.  Degree  candidates  must  complete  all  prescribed  courses,  a  minimum 
of  180  quarter  hours  of  credit.  An  overall  science  and  nursing  QPA  of  2.0,  with  a  C  in  aU  nursing 
courses  and  specified  minimal  grades  as  set  forth  in  the  poUcies  of  the  college  are  required.  Degree 
requirements  are  based  upon  the  year  of  graduation,  determined  by  the  date  of  entry  or  re-entry  into 
the  College  of  Nursing.  Degree  requirements  and  the  year  of  graduation  for  a  student  who  does  not 
make  academic  progress  for  more  than  two  quarters  will  be  subject  to  review  and  possible  change. 
Candidates  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Cooperative  Education  and  University 
residency  requirements. 

The  College  of  Nursing  welcomes  transfer  students  and  students  planning  a  career  change  who  have 
a  degree  in  another  field,  or  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  60  quarter  hours  of  transfer  credits 
that  are  appropriate  to  curriculum  requirements.  These  credits  must  include  two  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology courses  (with  labs)  and  one  chemistry  course  (with  lab)  and  reflect  a  minimum  overall  QPA 
of  2.5.  A  microbiology  course  (with  lab)  is  strongly  recommended.  Students  are  accepted  into  this 
track  for  the  faU  quarter  only.  Once  accepted,  the  transfer  student  follows  a  fixed  curriculum  plan 
that  includes  a  minimum  of  two  quarters  of  cooperative  education  experience.  Students  may  com- 
plete baccalaureate  program  requirements  in  approximately  two  years  and  six  months. 

The  college  accepts  registered  nurses  who  wish  to  complete  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Nursing  degree  into  the  part-time  University  College  evening  section.  The  length  of  the  program 
varies,  depending  on  the  individual's  previous  educational  experience  and  ability  to  achieve 
advanced  placement  through  the  development  of  a  portfolio  to  validate  prior  learning.  The  RN  to 
BSN  curriculum  option  has  been  revised  to  reflect  the  need  for  conm:\unity-based  primary  care 
learning  experiences  with  emphasis  on  management  and  leadership.  Students  entering  the  program 
in  fall  1998  wUl  participate  in  course  offerings  and  program  requirements  that  are  designed  to 
increase  flexibility  and  facilitate  learning  for  working  nurses. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1162,  Integrated  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1652,  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  1  Lab;  CHM  1107,  Basic  Chemistry  for  the  Nursing  Professional; 
ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  and  MTH  1101,  Apphcations  of  Algebra. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1163,  Integrated  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1653,  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  2  Lab;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Apphcations;  COP  1370, 
Introduction  to  Nursing  Career  Management;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  and 
NUR  1110,  Nursing  Health  Assessment. 
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Electives 


Quarter  3  BIO  1 164,  Integrated  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3;  BIO  1654,  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  3  Lab;  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1;  NUR  1102, 
Introduction  to  Human  Nutrition;  NUR  1107,  Nursing  Process  and  Skills;  and 
COP  1370,  Introduction  to  Nursing  Career  Management  2. 

Quarter  4  BIO  1 122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1622,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  NUR  1206, 

Promoting  Healthy  ChUdbearing  and  Childrearing;  and  NUR  1307,  Influences  of 
Health  and  Illness. 

Quarter  5  NUR  1202,  Pathophysiological  Concepts  for  Clinical  Nursing;  NUR  1208, 

Promoting  Healthy  Adulthood  and  Aging;  and  PCL  1306,  Pharmacodynamics  1. 

Quarter  6  ENG  1350,  Writing  for  the  Professions;  PCL  1307,  Pharmacodynamics  2;  PHL 

1165,  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine;  and  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology. 

Quarter  7  NUR  1308,  Promoting  Health  Restoration  in  Adults;  and  one  humanities  elective. 

Quarter  8  NUR  1306,  Promoting  Health  Restoration  in  Children;  one  history  elective;  and 

one  free  elective. 

Quarter  9  NUR  1408,  Promoting  Mental  Health  Restoration;  SOC  1320,  Introduction  to 

Statistical  Analysis;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  10  NUR  1406,  Promoting  Healthy  Communities;  NUR  1502,  Introduction  to 

Research  in  Nursing;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  11  ECN  1130,  Health  Care  and  Medical  Economics;  NUR  1507,  Comprehensive 

Nursing  Practicum;  and  NUR  1508,  Managing  and  Leading  in  Nursing. 

The  CoUege  of  Nursing  offers  electives  that  enable  students  to  satisfy  their  personal  objectives. 
They  include  Independent  Study;  Wellness;  and  Women's  Health  Choices  and  Decisions. 
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School  of  General  Studies 


Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Tuition  and  Fees 

Arts  and  Sciences, 
Criminal  Justice,  or 
Undecided  Track 


Business  Track 


The  School  of  General  Studies  (SGS)  is  designed  for  students  who  need  help  in  strengthening  their 
basic  skills  wlule  they  take  the  required  freshman-year  coursework  in  EngUsh,  mathematics,  and 
social  and  laboratory  sciences. 

The  program  carefully  monitors  student  participation  in  small  classes.  The  program  also  provides 
participants  with  help  in  clarifying  their  academic  and  career  goals. 

Through  the  combination  of  a  carefully  prescribed  curriculum  and  the  attention  of  faculty  whose 
expertise  is  in  developmental  education,  students  follow  a  program  that  fits  their  individual  needs. 
These  same  faculty  teach  the  majority  of  the  courses  taken  by  SGS  students,  provide  advice,  and 
participate  in  a  "House  Plan"  in  which  faculty  members  share  information  on  each  student's 
progress. 

The  program  not  only  helps  SGS  students  in  their  abOity  to  do  college-level  work,  but  also  allows 
them  to  consider  several  different  areas  of  study  before  selecting  a  m^or.  Students  in  this  school 
are  regular  degree  candidates  with  an  undeclared  m^or  and  can  enter  a  number  of  majors  in  the 
University's  day  colleges  as  sophomores. 

In  preparation  for  gaining  sophomore  status,  SGS  students  foUow  one  of  four  curriculum  tracks: 
arts  and  sciences  or-  undecided,  business,  criminal  justice,  and  health/science.  Students  may  change 
either  their  intended  m^or  or  curriculum  track  through  the  winter  quarter  of  the  freshman  year 
without  falling  behind. 

Students  have  access  to  all  physical  education  facilities  and  co-curricular  programs,  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  SGS  Peer  Tutoring  Program,  the  Academic  Assistance  Center,  and 
the  math  and  writing  centers.  As  for  aU  Northeastern  students,  the  Counseling  Center  is  available  for 
personal  and  academic  counseling  as  well  as  for  vocational  testing  and  counseling. 

To  qualify  for  sophomore  status  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  and  the  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  SGS  students  must  earn  a  quality-point  average 
of  2.0  or  higher  and  successfully  complete  a  minimum  of  forty-four  programmed  credits,  as  well  as 
required  courses.  The  CoUege  of  Business  Administration  requires  that  students  earn  at  least  a  1.8  in 
the  four  core  courses:  ECN  4601,  ENG  4014,  MGT  4110,  and  MTH  4040. 

For  entrance  to  the  College  of  Nursing,  College  of  Computer  Science,  and  School  of  Engineering 
Technology,  students  complete  a  few  additional  science  requirements  during  the  freshman  year. 
The  Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences  offers  the  foUovsong  programs  to  students  who 
have  successfully  completed  the  appropriate  SGS  curriculum:  cardiopulmonary  sciences,  medical 
laboratory  science,  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology,  and  toxicology.  Students  may  also 
continue  their  degree  programs  in  University  College. 

SGS  students  who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for  sophomore  status  in  their  intended  majors 
may  be  eUgible  to  return  as  "repeating"  or  "continuing"  freshmen  and  satisfy  specific  requirements 
to  complete  the  freshman  year  in  their  particular  program. 

Tuition  and  fees  for  the  School  of  General  Studies  are  the  same  as  for  students  in  the  fuU-ttme  day 
programs. 

Quarter  1  ED  4003,  hitegrated  Language  Skills,  A;  ENG  4013,  Fundamentals  of  English  1; 

MTH  4010,  Mathematical  Preliminaries  2*;  and  SOC  4010,  Principles  of 
Sociology  1  07-  HST  4110,  History  of  Civihzation  A. 

Quarter  2  ED  4004,  Integrated  Language  Skills,  B;  ENG  4014,  Fundamentals  of  English  2; 

HST  4110,  History  of  Civilization  A  or  SOC  4010,  Principles  of  Sociology  1;  and 
MTH  4020,  Functions  and  Algebra.* 

Quarter  3  ED  4005,  tategrated  Language  Skills  Seminar;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2; 

HST  4111,  History  of  CiviMzation  B;  MTH  4030,  Applications  of  Algebra*;  and 
SOC  4011,  Principles  of  Sociology  2;  or  an  elective. 

Quarter  1  ED  4003,  Integrated  Language  Skills,  A;  ENG  4013,  Fundamentals  of  Enghsh  1; 

HST  4110,  History  of  Civihzation  A  or  ECN  4601,  Economics  1;  and  MTH  4010, 
Mathematical  PreUminaries  2.* 


In  each  curriculum,  students  will  be  placed  in  a  mathematics  course  based  on  testing  results. 
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Quarter  2 

Quarter  3 


ED  4004,  Integrated  Language  SkiUs,  B;  ENG  4014,  Fundamentals  of  English  2; 
HST  4110,  History  of  Civilization  A  or  MGT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business;  and 
MTH  4020,  Functions  and  Algebra.* 

ED  4005,  Integrated  Language  Skills  Seminar;  ECN  4601,  Economics  1;  MGT  41 10, 
Survey  of  Business  and  Management;  HST  4111,  History  of  Civilization  B;  MTH  4040, 
College  Mathematics  for  Business*;  and  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2. 


Health  Sciences  Track 


Quarter  1  ED  4003,  Integrated  Language  Skills,  A;  CHM  1110,  General  Chemistry 

PreUminaries;  ENG  4013,  Fundamentals  of  English  1;  and  MTH  4010, 
Mathematical  Preliminaries  2.* 

Quarter  2  ED  4004,  Integrated  Language  Skills,  B;  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  1; 

ENG  4014,  Fundamentals  of  EngUsh  2;  and  MTH  4020,  Functions  and  Algebra  * 

Quarter  3  ED  4005,  Integrated  Language  Skills  Seminar;  BIO  1142,  Basic  Animal  Biology  1; 

ENG  nil,  CoUege  Writing  2;  MTH  4030,  Applications  of  Algebra*;  and  SOC  4010, 
Principles  of  Sociology  1. 


In  each  curriculum,  students  will  be  placed  in  a  mathematics  course  based  on  testing  results. 
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Arts  and  Sciences 


Please  note  some  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  duplicated  in  different  departments  or  colleges,  or  within  a 
department.  You  may  not  receive  credit  for  two  such  courses. 
If  you  have  a  question  about  whether  one  course  does  overlap 
with  another,  please  consult  the  departments  involved  and  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  before  taking  the  course. 

Numbers  in  parentheses  within  course  descriptions  refer  to 
core  curriculum  categories  listed  on  page  33. 


African-American  Studies 


AFR  1 1 00  Introduction  to  African-American  Studies  4  QH 

Explores  several  of  the  possible  historical,  sociological,  cultural, 
and  political  avenues  of  study  in  the  broad  interdisciplinary  spec- 
trum of  African-American  studies.  Provides  an  introductory 
overview  of  the  field  and  will  offer  an  opportunity  to  identify 
areas  for  more  specific  focus. 

AFR  1 1 2 1  /ENG  1 678  Early  African-American  Literature  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  and  range  of  black  American  writers, 
emphasizing  poetry  and  prose  from  early  colonial  times  to  the 
Civil  War.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

AFR  1 131/HST  1525  African-American  History  1  4  QH 

Covers  the  development  of  black  America  from  the  period  of 
slavery  through  Reconstruction,  vnth  emphasis  on  the  historical 
links  between  Africa  and  America  and  the  impact  on  black  devel- 
opment in  the  United  States.  (Core  Category  III) 

AFR  1 1 32/HST  1 526  African-American  History  2  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  of  black  America  from  Reconstruc- 
tion to  the  present,  and  the  effects  of  events  in  the  United  States 
and  world  history  on  the  development  of  black  America. 
Emphasizes  contemporary  issues  and  how  these  issues  can  be 
seen  through  a  historical  perspective.  Prereq.  AFR  1131  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

AFR  1 1 33  History  of  Blacks  in  the  Media  and  the  Press  4  QH 

Offers  a  historical  and  visual  examination  of  the  development  of 
the  African-American  experience  in  the  American  mass  media 
and  press.  Analyzes  contemporary  and  historical  literature,  films, 
and  people  with  respect  to  history,  racism,  images,  psychol- 
ogy, and  social  movements.  Newspapers,  film,  television,  and 
radio  are  prime  focal  points,  and  are  used  to  help  form  strategies 
for  the  future  of  black  Americans. 

AFR  1 141  Educational  Issues  and  Minority  Communities  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  some  of  the  important  issues  in  today's  urban 
elementary  and  secondary  education  systems.  The  analysis  will 
look  at  the  historical  development  of  these  issues,  and  students 
will  be  encouraged  to  think  about  and  discuss  the  issues'  future 
significance. 

AFR  1 1 5 1  /ART  1 2 1 8  African-American  Art  History  4  QH 

Offers  a  historical  and  critical  examination  of  African-American 
art  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  effects  of  European  and  African  art  styles  on 
the  black  artist  in  America.  (Core  Category  11) 


AFR  1 1 53/MUS  1 1 04  Survey  of  African-American  Music  4 

Studies  the  impact  of  African  rhythm  on  black  music,  the  New 
Orleans  coalescence,  regional  development,  ragtime,  the  emer- 
gence of  large  bands,  the  harmonic  revolution  of  the  forties,  bebc 
the  1960s  avant-garde,  and  subsequent  developments.  Some 
analysis  of  specific  jazz  phenomena  is  included. 

AFR  11 55  Foundations  of  Black  Culture  4 

Studies  music,  Uterature,  visual  and  performing  arts,  and  other 
cultural  and  artistic  traditions  as  they  have  evolved  among 
African,  African-American,  and  Caribbean  peoples.  (Core 

Category  V) 

AFR  1 156/MUS  1 181  Music  of  Africa  4 

Provides  a  broad  survey  of  the  musical  traditions  of  Africa  witb 
respect  to  their  historical,  social,  and  cultural  backgrounds. 
Musical  organization,  musical  practice,  and  aspects  of  style  wU 
aU  be  discussed  in  light  of  possible  contributions  to  contempo- 
rary African-American  music. 

AFR  1 1 6 1  /ECN  1 1 70  Economic  Issues  in  Minority  Communities  4 

Examines  minority  Ufe-styles,  perspectives,  self-images,  and 
social  position  in  the  urban  community,  particularly  in  terms  ol 
the  application  of  basic  economic  theories  to  the  economic  rea 
ties  of  minority  commimities.  (Core  Category  VT) 

AFR  1 1 71  Contemporary  Black  Politics  4 

Analyzes  the  evolution  of  black  political  thought  in  America 
and  examines  the  socio-political  contests  that  have  served  as 
catalysts  to  modem  black  political  movements. 

AFR  1 1 91  /HST  1 620  Early  African  Civilization  4 

Studies  the  ancient  empires  of  Africa,  especially  Ghana,  Songhj 
Mali,  Zimbabwe,  the  city  states  of  East  Africa,  Nubia,  Egypt, 
EthiopiEi,  and  the  Congo  Kingdom. 

AFR  11 93  Africa  Today  4 

Studies  the  complex  political  and  social  picture  of  Africa  This 
course  examines  some  of  the  salient  features  of  black  art,  politic 
and  identity  in  Africa. 

AFR  1 1 95  Identity  and  Nationalism  in  Africa  4 

Studies  how  centuries  of  imperialism,  the  struggle  for  national 
unity,  and  the  continuing  problems  of  racism  and  rivalry  betwei 
factions  have  affected  the  present  identities  and  nationalist  moi 
ments  in  Africa.  This  course  explores  problems  peculiar  to  Afrii 
and  to  any  group  of  nations  struggling  against  colonial  ideas. 
Tribalism  and  the  effects  of  European  colonial  partition  on 
African  identity  are  discussed. 

AFR  1 1 96  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Caribbean  4 

Offers  a  descriptive  and  interpretive  analysis  of  the  growth  of  tl 
modem  black  community  in  the  Caribbean.  Although  the  focus 
will  be  on  the  contemporary  period,  the  course  will  examine  thi 
period  in  the  context  of  colonialism  and  slavery  in  the  American 
Important  racial,  social,  political,  economic,  and  religious  issue! 
will  be  addressed. 
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AFR  1 1 97/HST  1621  Modern  African  Civilization  4  QH 

Explores  African  history  and  culture  from  1800  to  the  present  era. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relationship  between  Europe  and 
Africa,  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  imperiahst  partition  of 
Africa,  and  the  decolonization  process.  (Core  Categoiy  IV) 

AFR  1 200/ART  1216  Survey  of  African  Art  4  QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  African  art  from  traditional 
to  contemporary  styles  and  periods.  Emphasizes  the  study  of  art 
objects,  the  social  and  historical  context  in  which  aesthetic  issues 
are  shaped,  and  the  impact  of  religion  and  external  forces  on 
creativity.  Uses  lectures,  critiques,  discussions,  fieldwork,  and 
hands-on  interaction  with  art  objects. 

AFR  1 21 1  African-Americans  in  Science,  Technology,  and  Medicine  4  Qfl 

Studies  the  contributions  that  African-Americans  have  made  to 
the  development  of  science  and  technology  in  America.  It  examines 
the  cultural  and  social  factors  that  have  encouraged  blacks  to 
work  in  the  fields  of  science  (biology,  chemistry,  physics)  and 
technology  (engineering  and  medicine).  Certiflcation  of  blacks 
within  the  American  scientific  community  and  the  availability  of 
science  to  the  past  and  contemporary  Afncan-American  communi- 
ties are  also  explored.  Readings,  discussions,  individual  research 
topics,  and  interviews  with  black  scientists,  inventors/engineers, 
and  doctors  are  used  to  develop  the  basic  course  material. 

AFR  1220  The  Black  Novel  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  black  noveUst's  place  in  the  history  of  American 
fiction.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Chesnutt,  Toomer,  Wright, 
Ellison,  and  contemporary  novelists,  and  to  their  different  per- 
ceptions of  the  black  experience  in  America 

AFR  1 223/MUS  1 265  Jazz  Improvisation  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  repertory  as  weD  as  performance.  Examines  the  great 
tmprovisational  artists  in  American  music,  such  as  Charlie  Parker, 
Miles  Davis,  and  John  Coltrane.  Approaches  analysis  from  a 
theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical  perspective.  Explores  the  use  of 
rhythm,  chords,  scales,  and  modes  in  the  creative  improvisation 
process. 

AFR  1 23 1  /LIN  1 23 1  African-American  English  4  QH 

Addresses  topics  in  the  study  of  African-American  EngUsh  or 
Ebonics.  Investigates  the  hypotheses  about  the  origins  of  African- 
American  English  as  well  as  arguments  about  the  relation  of  the 
dialect  to  English  and  other  languages.  Considers  issues  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  dialect  in  schools. 

AFR  1 234/MUS  1 234  Jazz  Ensemble  1  QH 

Designed  to  serve  both  music  m^ors  and  nonmEgors,  this  is  a  per- 
formance/theory/history offering  of  the  varied  styles  and  tech- 
niques of  performance  in  the  jazz  tradition  of  African-American 
musics.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  course  by  permission  of  the 
instructor  following  an  interview  and/or  audition.  Students  are 
dravm  from  all  segments  of  the  University.  Repertory  is  taken 
from  the  standard  jazz  literature  as  well  as  investigations  of  new 
works.  Improvisational  and  interpretational  technique  are  the  core 
content  of  the  course.  Both  the  NU  Band  and  the  NU  Jazz  Combo 
are  represented  together  in  this  course. 

AFR  1 235  Black  History  of  Boston  4  QH 

Examines  the  social,  economic,  pohtical,  and  educational  history 
of  Boston's  black  community  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  The  development  of  the  black  community  and  its 


institutions  is  a  major  focus,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  study 
the  past  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  present  and  interpret  the 
future.  Research  data  include  participant  observation,  oral  history, 
interviews,  and  primary  and  secondary  source  materials. 

AFR  1 240  Contemporary  Issues  in  Black  Society  4  QH 

Introduces  the  various  issues  and  problems  that  confront  black 
Americans,  including  some  of  the  realities  of  the  social,  poUtical, 
and  economic  problems  of  contemporary  black  experience. 
Students  are  asked  to  assess  the  validity  of  specific  social  theories 
in  relation  to  the  black  experience.  (Core  Category  VI) 

AFR  1241  The  Black  Family  4QH 

Studies  how  the  black  family  functions,  both  inteipersonally  and 
as  a  social  unit.  Anthropological  and  sociological  theories  deal  with 
variations  in  family  structure  and  the  fimction  of  the  black  family 
in  black  society.  The  effects  of  slavery  and  colonization  on  the 
black  family  structure  and  functions  are  also  explored.  A  side  issue 
is  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  differences  and  similarities  between 
African,  African-American,  and  African-Caribbean  families. 

AFR  1 248  Race  Relations  in  America  4  QH 

Examines  the  interrelations  of  ethnic,  cultural,  and  minority  groups 
in  the  United  States.  Focus  is  on  the  nature  of  racial  conflicts, 
discrimination,  reverse  discrimination,  personal  and  institutional 
racism,  and  racial  and  ethnic  stereotyping.  Discussion  considers 
avenues  of  improvement  in  attitude  awareness  and  change. 

AFR  1 249  Block  Community  and  Social  Change  4  QH 

Explores  the  dynamic  changes  experienced  by  black  communities 
in  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  Rights  era  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  Includes  discussions  and  applications  of  key  concepts  and 
methods  in  several  fields  of  the  social  sciences,  and  seeks  to 
understand  the  relationship  of  race,  class,  gender,  and  social 
change  in  addressing  the  current  search  for  policies  and  programs 
for  commimity  development. 

AFR  1 25 1  Survey  of  Black  Theater  and  Drama  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  black  drama  during  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  vdth  emphasis  on  modem  developments 
and  their  political  and  cultural  significance.  Same  as  THE  1118. 

AFR  1 271  /POL  1 308  The  Politics  of  Poverty  4  QH 

Explores  what  is  referred  to  as  the  poverty  system:  how  and  why 
there  is  poverty,  how  it  affects  people's  Uves,  and  how  it  can  be 
eliminated.  As  a  discussion-centered  course,  reUes  on  simulations, 
small-group  work,  and  experience-based  learning;  examines  the 
relations  between  poverty,  racism,  and  the  economic,  political, 
and  administrative  systems.  Evaluates  a  number  of  alternatives 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  clarifying  individual  assumptions 
and  feelings  about  poverty. 

AFR  1 280/PSY  1 280  Black  Psychological  Identity  4  QH 

Provides  an  interdisciplinary  look  at  the  social,  political,  and 
psychological  factors  shaping  contemporary  African-American 
identity.  Explores  several  different  factors  that  interact  with 
blackness  to  shape  the  diversity  of  African-American  experience, 
such  as  skin  color,  gender,  culture,  and  class.  Studies  black  iden- 
tity as  it  has  been  conceptualized,  measured,  and  researched  by 
psychologists.  Readings  include  essays  written  by  important 
African-American  thinkers,  fiction  and  autobiographical  narratives, 
as  well  as  empirical  research  in  the  field  of  psychology. 
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AFR  1294  Third  World  Politics  4QH 

Offers  a  comparative  regional  analysis  of  the  political  systems 
of  Third  World  nations  of  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the 
Caribbean.  Emphasis  is  on  development  strategies;  problems  of 
development,  including  national  identity,  political  socialization 
and  participation,  national  defense,  and  urbanization;  and  the 
positions  of  third  world  nations  in  the  international  community. 

AFR  1 295  Politics  of  South  Africa  4  QH 

Examines  contemporary  political  developments  in  South  Africa. 
Focuses  on  the  historical  development  of  the  system  of  racism 
called  apartheid  and  the  liberation  movements,  and  the  struggle 
for  a  democratic  South  Africa.  Explores  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  the  United  States,  and 
other  international  organizations  and  coimtries. 

AFR  1 297/HST  1 605  Caribbean  History  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  development  of  the  Caribbean  from  slavery  to  the 
present.  The  focus  wiU  be  on  the  period  1918-1962  especially, 
and  emphasis  wUl  be  on  the  historical  analysis  of  the  relationship 
of  the  Caribbean  vrtth  the  United  States  and  black  Americans. 

AFR  1300,  AFR  1301,  AFR  1310,  AFR  131 1  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  the  ambitious  student  the  opportunity  to  pursue  a  special 
intellectual  interest  not  covered  by  the  department  course  offer- 
ings and  to  work  on  this  interest  vfith  the  department  faculty 
member  of  his/her  choice.  The  faculty  member  vstU  closely  super- 
vise the  project  and  act  as  adviser  for  the  duration  of  the  quarter. 

AFR  1 342/POL 1 342  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa  4  QH 

Explores  contemporary  poUtics  in  African  nations  south  of  the 
Sahara  using  films,  maps,  news  cUps,  discussions,  and  readings. 
Studies  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  and  Ethiopia.  Examines 
apartheid,  colonialism,  Afro-Marxism,  chieftaincy,  economic 
development,  and  Pan-Africanism.  (Core  Category  VT) 

AFR  1 350  Research  Seminar  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportimity,  first,  to  identify  a  substantive 
area  of  their  concern  (for  example,  welfare,  political  leadership, 
education)  and  to  define  a  related  problem  in  a  research  context; 
second,  to  be  supervised  in  designing  a  research  methodology 
most  appropriate  for  exeimining  the  problem  area;  and  third,  to 
conduct  extensive  research,  test  the  hypothesis,  and  draw  con- 
clusions based  on  data  analysis  techniques. 

AFR  1 355  Advanced  Seminar  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  prepare  a  professional  research 
paper  under  the  close  supervision  of  a  scholar  interested  in  students' 
particular  research  areas.  The  senior  thesis  is  required  of  all 
African-American  Studies  majors.  Satisfies  experiential  education 
requirement.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


AFR  1380  Junior/Senior  Honors  Program 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4QH 


AFR  1401  History  of  East  Africo  4QH 

Deals  with  the  precolonial  period  and  the  problems  of  the  partition 
of  Africa  in  the  first  section  of  the  course.  The  second  section 
focuses  on  the  classical  colonial  period  and  the  transformations  of 
colonial  policy  Eifter  World  War  n,  viath  particular  emphasis  on  the 
ambiguity  of  decolonization  and  those  features  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem that  seem  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  East  African  social  and 
political  environment. 


AFR  1 403/HST  1 623  History  of  West  Africa  4  QH 

Studies  the  history  of  West  Africa  and  its  struggle  for  internal 
unity,  economic  development,  and  social  justice.  The  Pan- 
Africanist  ideology,  W.E.B.  DuBois's  vmtings,  African  socialism, 
and  the  consoUdation  of  power  and  leadership  are  some  of  the 
topical  objectives  in  this  study  of  African  liberation,  particularly 
the  rise  of  West  Africa. 

AFR  1 405/HST  1 625  History  of  South  Africa  4  QH 

Studies  pre-colonial  South  Africa  and  the  conflict  between  Africans 
and  the  Dutch  and  English  setUers.  The  course  then  focuses  on  the 
formation  and  transformation  of  colonial  policy  after  World  War  H, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  racism,  neo-colonialism,  liberation 
movements,  and  international  involvement  in  the  apartheid  system. 
(Core  Category  VI)  Prereg.  AFR  1491  or  permission  of  instructor. 

AFR  1415/LIN  1415  African  Language  4  QH 

Seeks  to  prepare  students  for  serious  theoretical  and  practical 
study  of  the  West  African  language  and  literature  known  as  Kwa, 
the  largest  language  subgroup  in  the  Niger-Congo  fanuly.  Students 
wiU  explore  the  classification  of  African  languages,  the  appUcation 
of  basic  linguistics,  and  the  history  of  these  languages  in  Africa 
and  the  Western  hemisphere,  all  leading  to  an  introduction  to 
spoken  Yoruba  and  Igbo. 

AFR  1421  African-American  Literature  2  4  QH 

Continues  AFR  1 127.  Focuses  on  principal  writers  and  their 
megor  themes.  Prereq.  AFR  1127  or  permission  of  instructor. 

AFR1451/MUS1112Jazz  4QH 

Examines  the  evolution  of  the  creative  improvisational  musical 
styles  commonly  called  jazz,  from  its  African-American  roots  to  its 
status  as  one  of  America's  classical  musics  and  an  internationally 
valued  art  form.  Explores  the  contributions  of  African  and 
European  musical  traditions  and  African-American  spirituals, 
work  songs,  and  blues.  Examines  meyor  contributors  and  stylistic 
development  and  change  through  selected  audio  and  audio-visued 
presentations.  Also  considers  the  socio-cultural  dynamics  that 
have  affected  musical  evolution  and  eicceptance. 

AFR  1 470  Block  Political  Thought  4  QH 

Examines  black  opinions,  from  the  radical  to  the  ultra-conserva- 
tive, of  the  Urvited  States  political  system.  The  focus  is  historical  in 
context  and  will  address  notions  of  poUtical  socialization  and  the 
development  of  black  political  ideologies. 

AFR  1 575/PSY  1 575  Community  Psychology  Laboratory  4  QH 

Students  reflect  upon  real-world  obstacles  in  conducting  indepen- 
dent field  research  in  communities  in  and  around  Northeastern 
during  the  quarter.  Student  reflections  are  used  to  guide  research 
design,  to  evaluate  theory,  and  to  problem-solve  social  problems. 
Research  topics  may  focus  on  battered  women,  HIV,  student 
stress,  perceptions  of  the  media,  church  involvement  in  dealing 
vidth  stress,  or  topics  affecting  large  minority  populations. 
Evaluates  student  performance  through  class  discussions  and 
vsritten  research  reports. 

AFR  1 628/HST  1 628  The  Af  ricon  Diaspora  4  QH 

Explores  the  creation  and  transformation  of  the  African 
Diaspora — cormections  Jimong  communities  of  African  descent  in 
Africa,  the  Americas,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Focuses  on  the  years  from 
1500  to  the  present,  and  emphasizes  cormections  among  the 
themes  of  migration,  identity,  and  popular  culture. 
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AFR  1810, 181 1,1812,1813  Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  OH  each 


AFR  1888, 1889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  mayor.  Restricted  to  those  stu- 
dents who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 

The  following  courses  may  be  of  interest  to  the  student  wishing 
to  concentrate  in  Afr-ican-American  Studies.  Descriptions  for 
these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  appropriate  department  listing. 

PHL  1 100  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

PHL 1 140  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

PHL  1243  Existentialism 

PHL  1335  Moral  Philosophy 

POL  1303  Political  Behavior 

POL  1362  Civil  Liberties 

POL  1386  International  Law 

SOA  1345  People  in  Cities 

SOC  1 1 47  Urban  Social  Problems 

SOC  1 170  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 

SOC  1310  Class,  Power,  and  Social  Change 


American  Sign  Language-English  Interpreting 


ASL 1 101  American  Sign  Language  1  4  QH 

Introduces  American  Sign  Language  and  deaf  culture,  focusing  on 
frequently  used  signs,  basic  rules  of  grammar,  non-manual 
aspects  of  ASL,  introductory  fingerspeUing,  and  some  cultural 
features  of  the  Deaf  community. 

ASL  1 102  American  Sign  Language  2  4  QH 

Continues  basic  language  and  culture  study.  Offers  an  opportunity 
to  build  receptive  and  expressive  ASL  vocabulary.  Topics  include 
the  use  of  signing  space;  and  further  use  of  non-manual  compo- 
nents, including  facial  expression  and  body  postures.  Prereq. 
ASL  1101,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1201  Intermediate  American  Sign  Language  1  4  QH 

Emphasizes  further  development  of  receptive  and  expressive  skills, 
fingerspeUing,  vocabulary  buUdtng,  grammatical  structures;  encour- 
ages more  extensive  use  of  non-manual  behaviors,  classifiers,  body 
postures,  and  signing  space.  Introduction  to  regional  and  ethnic  sign 
variations  and  political  and  educational  institutions  of  the  Deaf 
community.  Prereq.  ASL  1102,  or  permission  of  instructor. 


ASL  1 202  Intermediate  American  Sign  Language  2  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  practice  involving  expressive  and  receptive  skills 
in  story  telling  and  dialogue.  Introduces  language  forms  used  in 
ASL  poetry  and  the  features  of  culture  as  they  are  displayed  in  art 
and  the  theatre.  Prereq.  ASL  1201,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1211  Deal  Culture  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  status  of  Deaf  people  as  a  linguistic  and  cultural 
minority  group.  Topics  include  the  role  of  American  Sign  Language 
in  the  Deaf  community;  educational  and  historical  perspectives 
on  deafness;  and  sociological  and  cultural  make-up  of  the  Deaf 
community.  Prereq.  ASL  1201,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1212  Deaf  History  4QH 

Surveys  the  history  of  Deaf  people  in  the  Western  world,  with 
emphasis  on  the  American  Deaf  community,  their  language, 
education,  and  relationship  to  hearing  society.  F'rereq.  ASL  1101, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 220  Deal  People  in  Society  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Deaf  Communities  as  linguistic  and  cultural  minori- 
ties. Topics  include:  perspectives  on  Deaf  Communities,  attitudes 
toward  Deaf  people  and  Sign  Languages,  technology  and  commu- 
nication, the  contributions  of  Deaf  people  to  society,  professional 
and  social  organizations  of  and  for  Deaf  people,  Deaf  clubs  as  a 
locus  of  Deaf  culture,  communication  issues,  perspectives  on  leg- 
islation affecting  the  Deaf  Community,  legislative  and  political 
concerns  of  the  Deaf  community,  and  the  impact  of  educational 
options  for  Deaf  children.  (Core  Category  IV) 

ASL  1 250/LIN  1 250  Linguistics  ol  American  Sign  Language  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  issues  in  linguistics  by  examining  the  struc- 
tural properties  of  American  Sign  Language  and  comparing  it  with 
other  languages  having  similar  properties.  Includes  phonology 
(formational  properties  of  signs),  morphology  (word  formation 
rules,  derivation,  and  inflection,  complex  verbs,  classifiers,  verb 
modulations),  semantics  (the  meaning  structure  of  signs),  and 
syntax  (the  structure  of  ASL  utterances  in  terms  of  old  versus 
new  information  and  the  structure  of  ASL  narratives).  Prereq. 
ENG  1118,  and  the  ability  to  follow  lectures  in  ASL. 

ASL  1 301  Advanced  American  Sign  Language  Proliciency  4  QH 

Emphasizes  vocabulary  building  and  mastery  of  fine  points  of 
grammar  through  rigorous  receptive  and  expressive  language 
activities.  Explores  a  variety  of  signing  styles  and  registers. 
Includes  student-led  discussions,  debates,  and  reports  on  topics 
in  Deaf  culture,  society,  and  current  affairs.  Prereq.  ASL  1202,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1302  Advanced  American  Sign  Language  Proliciency  2  4  QH 

Continues  ASL  1301.  Prereq.  ASL  1301  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1401  American  Sign  Language  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  and  discusses  various  gerures  of  American  Sign 
Language.  This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  work  of  current, 
recognized  narrators  in  both  literary  and  face-to-face  storytelling 
tiaditions,  and  wiU  also  include  selected  autobiographical  sketches, 
lectures,  stories,  and  letters  from  the  esirly  1900s  by  such  historical 
figures  as  Clerc,  Veditz,  E.M.  GaUaudet,  Hotchldss,  and  others.  A 
videotaped  research  essay  in  ASL  wiU  be  required  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  Pr-ereq.  ASL  1202  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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ASL  1 500  Introduction  to  Interpreting  4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  the  interpreting  profession:  responsibili- 
ties, etliics,  and  aptitudes  of  interpreters;  professional  associa- 
tions; law  and  business  of  interpreting;  the  bilingual  and  bicultural 
context;  basic  translation  and  interpretation;  environment  and 
audience;  special  populations;  freelance  versus  in-house  posi- 
tions; and  evaluation  and  certification.  Prereq.  or  concuiTent: 
ASL  1211  and  ASL  1301.  Majois  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 505  ASL-English  Interpreting  1  4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  theoretical  models.  Examines  the 
processes  of  translating  and  interpreting  through  practice  of  req- 
uisite skills  and  process  tasks,  and  by  applying  skills  and  theory. 
Prereq.  ASL  1302  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  and  ASL  1500. 
Majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 506  ASL-English  Interpreting  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  interpreting,  including  practice  of  requisite 
skills  and  process  tasks  of  increased  complexity.  Focuses  on 
consecutive  interpreting  by  applying  process  skills,  contrasting 
ASL-English  linguistics,  and  contrasting  cultural  analysis. 
Prereq.  ASL  1505  ivith  a  grade  ofB  or  better.  Majors  only  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 507  ASL-English  Interpreting  3  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  interpreting,  including  practice  of  requisite 
skills  and  process  tasks  of  increased  complexity.  Focuses  on  simul- 
taneous interpreting  through  applying  process  skULs,  contrasting 
group  dynamics,  and  analj^zing  discourse.  Prereq.  ASL  1506  with 
a  grade  ofB  or  better.  Majors  only  or  permission  of  instjiictor. 

ASL  1 520  Interpreter  Role  and  Ethics  4  QH 

Explores  ethical  standards  and  dileitmias  in  ASL-EngUsh  interpreting 
and  other  professions  through  discussions,  hypothetical  situations, 
and  role  playing.  Includes  topics  such  as  culturally  objective  standards, 
ethics  and  professional  principles,  power  relations  within  groups,  and 
the  Registry  of  Interpreters  for  the  Deaf  code  of  ethics.  Pi'ereq.  ASL 
1500.  Majms  only  or  peimission  of  insUixctm: 

ASL  1 521  Contrastive  Analysis  4  QH 

Examines  and  contrasts  the  m^or  linguistic  features  of  ASL  and 
English.  The  standard  division  of  morphology,  phonology,  syntax, 
semantics,  and  register  is  reintroduced,  and  the  various  elements 
of  both  languages  that  fall  under  these  divisions  are  compared 
point  by  point.  Permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 522  Discourse  Analysis  for  Interpreters  4  QH 

Presumes  that  the  sentence  is  not  the  largest  linguistic  unit  in  all 
languages,  including  ASL,  and  that  linguistic  structures  do  not 
exist  in  isolation,  but  rather  join  together  in  a  communicative 
process.  Explores  how  discourse,  such  as  conversations  and  texts, 
is  structured,  and  emphasizes  the  discourse  strategies  of  ASL. 
Prereq.  ASL  1250  and  ASL  1302  or  permission  of  instructor. 


ASL  1810  Special  Topics  in  Interpreting  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  overview  of  interpreting  for  populations 
with  particular  needs  and  preferences  as  well  as  interpreting  in 
settings  where  specific  knowledge  bases  are  required.  Populations 
settings  will  rotate  and  may  include  elderly,  children,  and  foreign 
Dejif  adults,  as  well  as  deaf-blind,  multihandicapped,  visual- 
gestural,  educational,  high-tech,  and  performing  arts  settings. 
Prereq.  ASL  1506.  Majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 
May  be  taken  twice  for  credit. 

ASL  1820, 1821  Interpreting  Practicum  1  and  2  4  QH  each 

Features  practical  interpreting  experience  in  agencies  serving 
Deaf  people.  Focuses  on  linguistic  smd  ethical  questions  and 
dilemmas  in  a  biweekly  seminar  format.  Requires  six  hours  per 
week  in  an  agency.  This  course  fulfills  the  college's  experiential 
education  requirement  for  ASL  majors.  Prereq.  ASL  1507  and 
ASL  1520,  both  with  a  grade  ofB  or  better.  Majors  only  or  per- 
mission of  instiiictor.  May  be  taken  twice  for  credit. 

ASL  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  acadeituc  m^or.  Restricted  to  those  stu- 
dents who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


Anthropology 


SOA  1 1 00  Peoples  and  Cultures  4  QH 

Surveys  concepts  in  anthropology  (the  study  of  culture).  Analyzes 
a  range  of  societies  in  terms  of  such  sociocultural  institutions 
as  kinship,  gender  relations,  economics,  politics,  and  religion. 
Examines  important  political  and  economic  processes,  such  as 
colonialism  and  development,  affecting  cultiu-es  around  the  world. 

SOA  1 1 04/IAF  1 1 04  Cultures  of  the  World  4  QH 

Explores  cultural  differences  among  peoples  in  societies  around 
the  globe  and  analyzes  how  diverse  cultural  patterns  can  be  studied 
and  described.  (Core  Category  IT) 

SOA  1 1 25  Introduction  to  Archaeology  4  QH 

Surveys  the  New  World  prehistoric  cultures.  Focuses  on  examining 
the  work  of  archaeology  and  ethnohistory  in  a  range  of  societies 
in  both  South  and  North  America.  Pays  particular  attention  to 
social,  political,  and  economic  factors  and  how  these  work  to 
promote  such  things  as  state  formation,  regional  political  alignment, 
and  social  differentiation.  Studies  the  Incan,  Mayan,  and  Aztec 
states,  as  well  as  the  big  game  hunting  traditions  of  the  Plains, 
the  forming  communities  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  and 
Mississippi  River  area. 


ASL  1801,  ASL  1802,  ASL  1803,  ASL  1804,  ASL  1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  an  opportunity  to  go  beyond  course  work  of  the 
regular  curriculum  or  to  pursue  an  individual  learning  project.  May 
include  research,  practicum,  or  language  development  activity. 
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SOA  1 1 33  The  Americas  from  an  Indigenous  Perspective  4  QH 

Examines  the  history  and  culture  of  the  Americas  (North  America, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  and  the  Caribbean) 
from  the  perspectives  of  its  original  inhabitants.  Provide  students 
with  the  xmderstanding  that  history  involves  looking  at  not  only 
the  histories  that  we  were  never  told,  but  also  the  ways  in  which 
the  histories  of  the  indigenous  Americans  were  distorted  and 
stereotyped.  Examines  the  ways  in  which  indigenous  Americans 
are  reclaiming  their  histories  and  culture  in  a  variety  of  arenas  and 
how  the  ways  indigenous  peoples  have  been  encoded  into  history 
both  influences  how  they  are  described  in  popular  culture  and 
textbooks  and  sets  the  tone  for  current  issues  such  as  territorial 
autonomy,  political  representation,  control  of  native  resources, 
and  human  rights  that  are  fundamental  in  their  communities. 
Developed  through  a  collaborative  process  with  indigenous  stu- 
dents at  Northeastern  and  elsewhere. 

SOA  1 1 46  Rural  Workers  in  the  Third  World  4  QH 

Surveys  the  lives  of  rural  peoples  in  the  contemporary  Third 
World.  Focuses  on  people's  organizing  efforts  to  improve  their 
Uving  and  working  conditions.  Uses  case  studies  from  Latin 
America  and  China.  (Core  Category  IV) 

SOA  1 1 55  Individual  and  Culture  4  QH 

Explores  the  ways  in  which  individuals  are  shaped  by  society  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  can  effect  change. 

SOA  1 1 60  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  Family  4  QH 

Examines  popular  and  scientific  notions  about  sex,  gender 
relations,  family,  and  kinship.  Examines  why  our  images  of  fanuly, 
masculinity,  and  femininity  are  not  imiversal  by  analyzing  the 
patterns  of  sex  roles,  sexual  practices,  and  kinship  in  other  cultures. 
Discusses  how  and  why  relations  between  men  and  women  change 
during  times  of  socioeconomic  and  political  change. 

SOA  1 1 85  War  and  Aggression  4  QH 

Evaluates,  by  using  anthropological  investigations,  the  assumption 
that  aggression  is  part  of  human  nature  and  linked  to  sex  differ- 
ences. Discusses  cross-cultural  variation  in  violent  behavior  and 
warfare  in  the  context  of  wider  political  and  economic  processes. 
Analyzes  the  widespread  belief  in  innate  masculine  aggression  as 
it  relates  to  contemporary  societal  violence  and  militarism. 

SOA  1 220  Culture  and  Mental  Illness  4  QH 

Discusses  and  analyzes  the  nature  and  meaning  of  culture,  the  role 
of  culture  in  personality  formation,  culture  and  anxiety,  anthro- 
pological approaches  to  the  "normal"  and  the  "abnormal,"  and  the 
question,  "Is  mental  Ulness  psychological  fact  or  cultural  fiction?" 

SOA  1 30 1  Human  Origins  4  QH 

Offers  an  intensive  look  at  the  data  on  fossil  remains  and  con- 
temporary primates,  which  are  essential  for  an  understanding 
of  human  physical  and  behavioral  evolution.  Efforts  are  made  to 
bring  the  student  into  direct  contact  with  primary  materials.  (Core 
Category  n) 


SOA  1 303  Sexuality  and  Culture  4  QH 

Examines  sexuality  in  a  cross-cultural  perspective  including 
issues  of  sexual  identity,  the  relationship  of  sexuaUty  to  the  life 
cycle,  sexual  ideologies,  and  the  links  between  sexuality  and  the 
reproduction  of  cultural  norms.  Topics  include  cross-cultural 
variation  in  sexual  expression,  sex  and  reproduction  as  commodi- 
ties, sexuality  and  violence,  sexually  transmitted  diseases  and 
social  poUcy.  Compares  sexuality  issues  in  the  United  States  to 
those  of  other  cultures. 

SOA  1 3 1 0  Global  Markets  and  Local  Cultures  4  QH 

Discusses  selected  topics  in  the  socioeconomic  transformation  of 
other  cultures,  including  urbanization,  industrialization,  commod- 
ity production,  and  international  labor  migration.  Focuses  on  the 
impact  of  capitalist  development  on  contemporary  Third  World 
and  postcolorual  societies;  examines  local  responses  to  those 
changes. 

SOA  1425  Cultural  Survival  4QH 

Examines  the  problems  faced  by  today's  tribal  peoples  and  national 
minorities.  Using  cross-cultural  case  studies,  analyzes  the  relation- 
ship of  governmental  policies  and  economic  development  priorities 
to  the  survival  of  self-identifled  tribal  cultures  and  minority  popu- 
lations throughout  the  world.  Examines  human  rights,  nationalism, 
and  cultural  autonomy,  resistance,  and  self-determination. 

SOA  1430  latin  American  Society  and  Development  4  QH 

Explores  the  processes  of  social,  economic,  and  cultural  change 
in  Latin  America.  WMle  concentiating  on  the  present,  traces  class 
formation,  agrarian  structures,  ethnic  identity,  ceremonial  organi- 
zation, gender  roles,  and  political  conflict  since  the  colonial  era  in 
a  range  of  countries.  Emphasizes  the  relationship  of  communities 
and  national  poHtical  and  economic  systems.  May  emphasize 
Central  America  and  Mexico  or  countries  in  South  America 
through  case  studies.  (Core  Category  IV) 

SOA  1 43 1  Native  North  Americans  4  QH 

Explores  North  American  Indian  tribes  including  the  Dakota  (Sioux), 
NavEgo,  Pueblo,  Mohawk,  and  Penobscot,  and  examines  the  historical 
changes  that  led  to  their  contemporary  situation.  Focuses  on  the 
reservation  and  its  many  problems  from  various  viewpoints. 

SOA  1470  Religion  and  Myth  4QH 

Focuses  on  nature  and  institutionalization  of  primitive,  ancient, 
and  contemporary  religions.  Explores  religious  concepts  and 
movements  in  relation  to  social,  religious,  and  political  organization. 


SOA  1704  Cultures  of  the  World  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  SOA  1104. 


IQH 


SOA  1800,  SOA  1801  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  members  of  the  department.  Pre)~eq.  Senior  standing  and 
department  approval. 


SOA  1820,  SOA  1821,  SOA  1822,  SOA  1823 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 
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SOA  1888, 1889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  OH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those  stu- 
dents who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement 

SOA  3100  Theory  4QH 

Graduate  school  course  open  to  qualified  undergraduates  with 
permission  of  instructor. 


Art  and  Architecture 


ART  1 1 00  History  of  Art  to  1 400  4  QH 

Introduces  the  history  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
related  arts  through  a  study  of  masterpieces  of  Western  art  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Provides  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  become  familiar  with  specific  works, 
styles,  and  terminology  of  art  before  1400,  and  to  develop  an  abil- 
ity to  communicate  about  the  visual  arts. 

ART  1 101  History  of  Art  Since  1 400  4  QH 

Introduces  the  history  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
related  arts  through  a  study  of  masterpieces  of  Western  art  from 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  specific  works,  styles,  and 
terminology  of  art.  Emphasizes  communication  about  the  visual 
arts. 

ART  1 1 06  Introduction  to  Art  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  characteristics  of  the  visual  arts, 
including  painting,  sculpture,  graphic  arts,  and  architecture. 
Studies  various  examples  of  works  of  ait  as  an  introduction  to 
style  and  technique.  Includes  visits  to  museum  collections  and 
contemporary  art  galleries.  (Core  Category  11) 

ART  1 1 1 1  Introduction  to  World  Architecture  1  4  QH 

Introduces  selected  examples  of  world  architecture  and  urbanism. 
Emphasizes  historic  development  of  architecture,  building  types, 
stylistic  characteristics,  and  relations  between  architectural  works 
and  the  cultures  that  produce  them.  (Prehistoric  to  c.  1300) 

Art  1 1 1 2  Introduction  to  World  Architecture  2  4QH 

Introduces  selected  examples  of  world  architecture  and  urbanism. 
Emphasizes  historic  development  of  architecture,  building  types, 
stylistic  characteristics,  and  the  relations  between  architectural 
works  and  the  cultures  that  produce  them.  (c.  1300  to  c.  1950) 

ART  11 24  Basic  Drawing  4QH 

Offers  intensive  dravsdng  instruction.  Focuses  on  developing  a 
formal  understanding  of  the  structiure  of  objects  and  figures  as 
well  as  increased  dexterity  vrtth  a  variety  of  drawing  tools.  Includes 
experiments  with  materials  such  as  wash,  charcoal,  and  pencil. 

ART  11 27  Basic  Painting  4QH 

Presents  an  introductory  studio  course  in  the  fundamental  tech- 
niques of  painting.  Formal  problems  in  the  study  of  color,  light, 
space  systems,  form,  and  composition  establish  the  foundation 
for  more  individual  creative  expression.  Uses  critiques  and  slide 
lectures  as  needed. 


ART  1 1 30  Visual  Studies  Foundation  1  4  QH 

Offers  an  introductory  lecture/studio  course  clarifying  basic  prin- 
ciples, language,  and  concepts  inherent  in  visual  language  systems. 
Concentrates  on  two-dimensional  media  including  photography, 
painting,  video,  and  film  as  related  to  the  fundamentals  of  compo- 
sition, space  relationships,  effects  of  color,  form,  pattern  repetition, 
structure,  figure-ground  relationships,  balance,  and  unity. 

ART  1 1 31  Visual  Studies  Foundation  2  4  QH 

Explores  three-dimensional  form.  Examines  principles  including 
mass,  volume,  line,  plane,  and  texture.  Introduces  basic  materials 
and  structure  through  constructing  models  and  prototypes. 
Presents  sequential  exercises  with  simple  eye/hand  skills  and 
form  recognition.  Explores  complex  projects  that  require  an 
understanding  of  context,  content,  and  developing  original  forms. 

ART  1 1 32  Principles  of  Graphics  4  QH 

Explores  conceptual  principles  underlying  the  professional  prac- 
tice of  design,  including  visual  problem-solving  processes,  termi- 
nology, and  methodology.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to 
lesim  to  determine  problem  objectives,  work  to  specifications, 
and  investigate  creative  alternatives  through  lectures  and  cri- 
tiques tied  to  assigned  problems  for  which  students  are  expected 
to  present  professionally  crafted  solutions.  Prereq.  ART  1130  or 
peimission  of  instructor. 

ART  1133  Graphic  Design  1  4QH 

Applies  graphic  design  principles  to  the  correlation  of  forms  with 
their  function,  content,  and  context.  Explores  a  variety  of  media, 
including  letterform  photographic  image-making  and  manipula- 
tion, and  3-D  forms  as  elements  of  visual  solutions.  Exposes  stu- 
dents to  many  forms  of  visual  expression,  including  artists'  books 
and  moving  images.  Prereq.  ART  1132,  ART  1134,  and  ART 
1160. 

ART  1 134  Typography  1  4QH 

Introduces  letterforms  in  visual  communication.  Studies  typography 
as  form  and  explores  visual  principles  affecting  organization  and 
access  of  typographic  information.  Introduces  use  of  the  typo- 
graphic grid  and  issues  of  hierarchy  and  legibility  through  assigned 
projects,  readings,  and  lectures.  Includes  exploration  of  the  history, 
character,  and  potential  application  of  a  variety  of  typefaces.  Lab 
fee.  Prereq.  ART  1130  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ART  1144  Typography  2  4QH 

Builds  on  the  studies  in  ART  1134,  shifting  the  focus  from  letter- 
form  to  text  type  in  a  series  of  projects  and  exercises. 
Assignments  increase  in  typographic  complexity,  bringing  into 
play  issues  of  structure,  hierarchy,  legibility,  and  readabihty  in  a 
variety  of  appUcations  and  media.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1134. 

ART  1 1 50  Architectural  Design  1  4  QH 

Introduces  conceptual  thinking  about  the  design  of  the  buUt  envi- 
ronment. Recent  studio  work  has  included  analyses  of  seminal 
modem  houses,  design  projects  for  memorials,  idea-based  houses, 
and  the  urban  landscape.  Focuses  on  integrating  imagination  into 
solving  these  design  problems.  Preieq.  ART  1156  or  GE  1103. 
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ART  1 1 5 1  Architectural  Design  2  4  QH 

Introduces  the  idea  of  architectural  language.  Projects  include 
analysis  of  a  specific  building  by  an  important  modem  architect, 
the  design  of  a  single  space  within  an  existing  structure,  and  a 
new  building  designed  to  coordinate  with  the  original  modem 
building.  The  studio  focuses  on  composition,  structure,  materials, 
drawing,  and  craft.  Prereq.  ART  1150. 

ART  1 1 56  Architectural  Drafting  4  QH 

Introduces  architectural  drafting  techniques,  tools,  materials, 
lettering,  and  dimensioning.  Students  wUl  be  expected  to  make 
orthographic,  axonometric,  one-  and  two-point  perspective  Aisw- 
mgs.Prereq.  ART  1124. 

ART  1 1 60  Introduction  to  Photography  4  QH 

Explores  the  basics  of  black  and  white  photography.  Introduces 
the  35mm  camera,  manual  exposure  control,  negative  processing, 
and  black  and  white  printing  in  the  department's  state-of-the-art 
lab.  No  previous  photography  eocperience  required.  Lab  fee. 

ART  1 1 70  Filmmaking  Workshop  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  nature  and  creative  uses  of  video. 
Examines  video's  technological  foundation,  conventions,  and 
aesthetic  potential.  Emphasizes  weekly  hands-on  lab  assignments 
and  substantive  final  project.  Includes  lectures,  screenings,  and 
critiques.  Facilities  and  equipment  are  provided  by  the  department. 

ART  1 1 71  Animation  Basics  4  QH 

Offers  an  introductory  studio  course  that  explores  the  creative 
potential  of  animation.  Exposes  students  to  animation  processes 
and  techniques  through  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  hands-on 
assignments.  Provides  a  historical  survey  of  animation  art  through 
the  twentieth  century.  Emphasizes  using  the  computer  to  cre- 
atively develop  concepts  while  learning  the  fundamental  skills  of 
constructing  animated  images  and  forms.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART 
1130. 

ART  1 1 75  Animation  Studio  1  4  QH 

Provides  intensive  introduction  to  3-D  computer  modeling  and 
scene  layout.  Offers  substantial  hands-on  explorations.  Allows  stu- 
dents to  gain  comprehensive  sldlls  for  formal  construction  of 
organic  and  geometric  models.  Emphasizes  creative  development 
of  virtual  landscapes,  structures,  and  characters.  Cinematic  princi- 
ples provide  the  foundation  for  final  composition  of  animated 
scenes.  Lab  fee.  Prei'eq.  ART  1171. 

ART  1180  Video  Basics  4QH 

Introduces  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  video  medium  and  its 
creative  use.  Examines  the  technological  foundation  of  video,  the 
established  conventions  of  effective  field  and  studio  production 
techniques  and  postproduction  techniques  (electronic  editing),  and 
explores  the  aesthetic  potential  of  both  the  visual  and  auditoi-y 
aspects  of  video.  Emphasizes  weekly  hands-on  lab  assignments 
with  a  final  substantive  video  project  required  of  each  student. 
Facilities  and  equipment  are  provided. 

ART  1 1 85  Still  Digital  Imaging  4  QH 

Provides  the  introductory  stiU  digital  imaging  course  in  the  multi- 
media studies  program.  Demonstrates  and  uses  scanning,  Adobe 
Photoshop,  and  outputting.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1160  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 


ART  1 1 90  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics  4  QH 

Extends  the  study  of  visual  problem-solving  by  introducing  the 
computer  as  a  tool  for  design  and  image-making.  Weekly  classes 
and  labs  in  the  Electronic  Studios  allow  investigation  into  the 
medium's  potential,  limitations,  and  relationship  to  other  media. 
Issues  of  sequencing,  transformation,  and  motion  through  time 
and  space  are  emphasized,  with  examination  of  their  relevance  to 
a  broad  spectnmi  of  applications  and  disciplines.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
ART  1130  and  ART  1131  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ART  1 1 95  Intermediate  Digital  Photography  4  QH 

Provides  the  second  level  digital  photography  courses  in  the  multi- 
media studies  program.  Offers  higher  levels  of  course  and  lab 
work  involving  scanning,  Adobe  Photoshop,  and  outputting. 
Requires  a  final  project  for  successful  completion  of  the  course. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1185. 

ART  1 204  Renaissance  Architecture  4  QH 

Focuses  on  architecture  and  urban  fomi  in  Italy  between  1400 
and  1600,  with  some  emphasis  on  Renaissance  architecture  in 
France  and  England. 

ART  1 205  Renaissance  Art  4  QH 

Examines  Italian  painting  and  sculpture  from  the  early  fourteenth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  emphasis  on 
the  art  of  the  great  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  period  such  as 
Botticelli,  Donatello,  Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  and  Titian.  The  art 
win  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  social,  political,  philo- 
sophical, and  reUgious  issues  of  the  time.  (Core  Category  HI) 

ART  1 2 1 0  Nineteenth  Century  Painting  4  QH 

Explores  art  from  1780  to  1900.  Considers  developments  such  as 
neo-classicism,  romanticism,  realism,  impressionism,  and  symbol- 
ism in  terms  of  major  changes  in  society:  the  city  of  Paris,  industri- 
alization. Transcendentalism,  photography,  Japonisme,  the  por- 
trayal of  women,  and  the  Salons.  Emphasizes  French  painting,  but 
important  developments  in  other  Eui'opean  countries  and  America 
are  considered.  Museum  visits  included.  (Core  Category  m) 

ART  1213  Modern  Art  4QH 

Examines  the  ideas  and  artists  from  the  1880s  through  the  1980s. 
Focuses  on  major  developments  in  twentieth  century  European 
and  American  painting,  but  also  surveys  sculpture,  design,  and 
related  arts.  Presents  a  thematic  approach,  exploring  abstraction, 
expressionism,  surrealism,  Utopian  ideas  of  pure  form,  mod- 
ernism, and  post-modemism.  Museum  visits  included. 

ART  1 21 6/AFR  1 200  Survey  of  African  Art  4  QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  African  art  from  traditional 
to  contemporary  styles  and  periods.  Emphasizes  the  study  of  art 
objects,  the  social  and  historical  context  in  which  aesthetic  issues 
are  shaped,  and  the  impact  of  religion  and  external  forces  on 
creativity.  Uses  lectures,  critique,  discussions,  fieldwork,  and 
hands-on  interaction  with  art  objects. 

ART  1 2 1 8/AFR  1151  African-American  Art  History  4  QH 

Offers  a  historical  and  critical  examination  of  African-American 
art  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  effects  of  European  and  African  art  styles  on 
the  black  artist  in  America. 
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ART1220AmericonArt  4QH 

Offers  a  broad  survey  of  the  history  of  American  painting  and 
sculpture  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  Explores 
the  social  and  cultural  forces  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  and  intellec- 
tual concerns  that  shape  the  evolution  of  art  in  America.  Includes 
frequent  visits  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Gardner 
Museum.  (Core  Category  IH) 

ART  1 223  American  Architecture  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  history,  theory,  and  criticism  of 
Americsm  architecture  and  urban  plaiming  from  the  mid-1600s  to 
the  1930s.  Explores  the  social  and  cultural  forces  that  shape  the 
built  environment.  Examines  European  influences  as  well  as 
uniquely  American  contributions.  Emphasizes  the  work  of  Louis 
Sullivan,  H.  H.  Richardson,  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  (Core 
Category  lU) 

ART  ]  225  Modern  Architecture:  The  Nineteenth  Century  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  of  modem  architecture  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  from  the  mid-eighteenth  to  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  Discusses  architecture  and  urban  design  in  the  context 
of  then-  cultural  responses  to  society's  changing  conditions. 
Includes  field  trips.  A  previous  course  in  art  or  architectural 
history  is  recommended. 

ART  ]  226  IVlodern  Architecture:  The  Twentieth  Century  4  QH 

Examines  the  forms  and  principles  of  European  and  American 
architecture  of  the  twentieth  century,  emphasizing  the  work 
of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Le  Corbusier,  and 
Louis  Kahn;  and  such  influential  movements  as  the  Dutch  de  Stijl, 
Russian  constructivism,  and  American  post-modernism  and 
deconstruction.  Includes  field  trips.  A  previous  course  in  art  or 
architectural  history  is  recommended 

ART  1 229  American  House  Architecture  4  QH 

Exjmunes  the  architecture  of  American  houses  from  first  settle- 
ments of  European  colonists  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  issues  in 
the  1900s.  Aims  to  uncover  the  ways  that  architecture,  seen 
through  the  lens  of  a  particular  building  type,  responds  to  the 
demands  of  materials,  climate  and  geography,  ethnic  traditions, 
artistic  expression,  and  changing  societal  forms. 

ART  1 230  History  of  Photography  4  QH 

Explores  photography  from  its  origins  in  1839  to  its  maturity  after 
World  War  n.  Examines  teclunological  advances,  the  documentary 
aesthetic,  art  photography,  and  theoretical  approaches  to  the 
study  of  the  medium.  Photographs  are  studied  as  art  objects,  per- 
sonal statements,  and  historical  artifacts.  Museum  visits  included. 

ART  1 233  Contemporary  Directions  in  Photography  4  QH 

Studies  prevailing  trends  in  photographic  artistic  expression 
from  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  present. 
Examines  the  importance  of  photographic  imagery  in  relation 
to  our  surroundings  through  lecture  and  slide  presentations. 

ART  1235  History  of  Film  4QH 

Surveys  major  international  developments  in  film  from  the  late 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  Examines  national  movements, 
technological  and  aesthetic  irmovations,  important  figures,  and 
significant  fUms.  Includes  films,  lectures,  and  discussions. 


ART  1236  American  Film  4QH 

Surveys  the  rise  of  the  American  film  from  the  late  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present.  Examines  key  films,  directors,  m^or 
themes,  and  film  forms  and  techniques.  Includes  lectures, 
screenings,  and  discussions. 

ART  1 237  Contemporary  Directions  in  Cinema  4  QH 

Provides  a  comparative  study  of  mjyor  international  film  move- 
ments from  World  War  H  to  the  present.  Studies  selected  films  by 
representative  contemporary  directors.  Includes  lectures,  screen- 
ings, and  discussions. 

ART  1 240  History  of  Graphic  Design  4  QH 

Considers  the  history,  context,  and  issues  of  graphic  design 
through  lectures,  readings,  discussions,  and  projects.  Prereq. 
ART  1101. 

ART  1243  Graphic  Design  2  4QH 

Investigates  the  range  of  conceptual  possibilities  inherent  in  the 
merging  of  words/text  with  images/symbols  through  the  under- 
standing of  how  their  relationship  can  enhance  meaning  and  com- 
prehension. Explores  visual  poetry,  choices  in  mark  and  form, 
and  applied  semiotics  through  projects,  readings,  and  lecture/dis- 
cussion. Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1133  and  ART  1250. 

ART  1244  Graphic  Design  3  4QH 

Introduces  problem-solving  methodologies  and  applies  them  to 
complex  communications  problems.  Uses  research,  teamwork, 
and  brainstorming  to  define  the  problems,  and  develops  and 
formally  refines  the  solutions.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1190  and 
ART  1243.  Junior  or  senior  art  majors  only. 

ART  1 250  Color  Theory  and  Practice  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  optical  phenomena  of  color  and  their  application 
in  visual  communication.  Studies  hue,  value,  and  saturation,  and 
their  implications  for  color  activity,  legibility,  and  spatial  illusion 
in  traditional  and  electronic  media. 

ART  1 252  Architectural  Design  3  4  QH 

Addresses  the  issue  of  building  typology.  Offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  use,  as  models  in  their  own  work,  the  formal, 
organizational,  and  cultural  similarities  of  buildings  from  through- 
out history  with  similar  uses.  Gives  meaning  to  the  study  of  archi- 
tectural history  and  allows  history  to  inform  the  current  design 
process.  Prereq.  ART  1151. 

ART  1 253  Architectural  Design  4  4  QH 

Introduces  the  study  of  urban  design.  Students  learn  to  analyze 
the  structures  and  ordering  systems  of  both  historical  and  con- 
temporary cities.  Projects  include  urban  analysis  (frequently 
focusing  on  the  Boston  area)  and  proposed  solutions.  This  studio 
addresses  the  problems  associated  with  designing  at  several  dif- 
ferent scales  at  one  time.  Prereq.  ART  1252. 

ART  1 254  Intermediate  Drawing  4  QH 

Focuses  on  heightening  the  student's  understanding  of  spatial 
awareness,  scale  movement,  and  expression.  Students  will  be 
asked  to  create  imusual  environmental  situatior^s  for  their  figura- 
tive compositions.  A  variety  of  media  will  be  used,  including 
wash,  pen  and  ink,  watercolor,  chalk,  charcoal,  and  pencil. 
Prereq.  ART  1 124  or  equiv. 
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ART  1 256  Theory  of  Structures  1  4  QH 

Introduces  the  theory  of  materials  and  structures.  Examines 
basic  structural  elements  in  masonry  and  wood  construction. 
Uses  historic  and  current  building  types  to  explore  the  relationship 
between  structure,  materials,  construction  process,  and  architec- 
tural space.  Includes  lectures,  discussions,  field  trips,  and  student 
presentation  of  structural  models  and  diagrams.  Prereq.  PHY  1222. 

ART  1 257  Theory  of  Structures  2  4  OH 

Continues  ART  1256,  combining  the  basic  structural  elements  to 
develop  structural  systems.  Explores  form,  stability  loading,  and 
materials  in  relation  to  the  design  of  foundation,  structural  steel, 
reinforced  concrete,  timber  frame,  space  frame,  and  shell  sys- 
tems. Prereq.  ART  1256  and  PHY  1222. 

ART  1 261  Intermediate  Block  and  White  Photogrophy  4  QH 

Emphasizes  combining  personal  aesthetic  choices  with  work  to 
refine  photographic  skills.  A  second-level  black  and  white  photog- 
raphy studioAab  course.  The  zone  system  for  roU  film  cameras, 
toners,  fiber  based  papers  and  alternative  film  choices  will  be 
demonstrated  and  assigned.  A  final  portfoUo  is  required  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  course.  Lab  fee.  Pi'ereq.  ART  1160  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Junior  or  senior  art  majors  only. 

ART  1 263  Introduction  to  Color  Photography  4  QH 

Introduces  shooting,  processing,  and  printing  color  negative 
films.  Lectures  cover  basic  color  theory  in  photography  and  con- 
temporary color  photographic  processes.  Working  with  color  neg- 
ative films,  students  get  hands-on  experience  with  the  RA-4  color 
print  process.  Assigrunents  emphasize  solving  technical  and  aes- 
thetic problems  inherent  in  color  negative  materials  and  include 
weekly  lab  sessions.  Color  chemistry  and  facilities  are  provided. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1 1 60. 

ART  1 264  Color  Photography  2  4  QH 

Allows  students  to  explore  and  develop  their  personal  photo- 
graphic style  with  an  emphasis  on  experimentation.  A  second-level 
color  course.  Studies  historical  perspective  of  color  photography 
contrasted  with  contemporary  color  work.  Offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  necessary  foundation  for  critical  analy- 
sis of  their  own  work  through  required  reading.  Includes  weekly 
assignments  and  critiques.  Students  wiU  develop  a  cohesive  port- 
folio of  photographs.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1261  and  ART  1263. 

ART  1280  Media  Graphics  4QH 

An  intermediate  computer-based  course  in  creating  moving 
images.  Time-based  sequencing  and  characteristics  of  motion  and 
transformation  are  explored  in  a  series  of  digital  projects  and  lab 
workshops.  Projects  increase  in  length  and  complexity,  and  may 
have  a  basis  in  instructional  or  information  design,  entertainment, 
or  artistic  exploration.  Analogies  between  digital  moving  image 
and  other  time-based  arts  are  explored  through  assignments,  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  visits  to  professional  studies. 
Introduces  interactivity  and  multiple  media.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART 
1133,  ART  1180,  and  ART  1190. 

ART  1281  Video  Project  4  QH 

Offers  in-depth  exploration  of  the  video  medium.  Students 
research,  write,  and  produce  a  documentary,  fictional  narrative, 
or  experimental  video  project.  Emphasizes  innovation,  personal 
authorship,  effective  research,  sound  conceptual  development, 
formal  and  technical  skills,  and  imaginative  and  creative  sound- 
tracks and  visuals  In  video.  Prereq.  ART  1180  or  equivalent. 


ART  1285  Interarts  4QH 

Introduces  nontraditional  art  concepts  in  an  intensive  studio 
coiirse.  Includes  categories  of  performance  art,  installation  art, 
electronic  art,  multimedia  and  kinetic  art.  Using  their  own 
frames  of  reference  and  experience,  students  contribute  to  a 
collaborative  project  and  are  responsible  for  keeping  a  journal 
that  wiU  help  them  formulate  their  ideas.  Students  reflect  upon 
their  co-ops,  internships,  and  other  art-related  experiences  in  a 
written  essay  that  will  accompany  their  final  product.  A7ts  and 
Sciences  experiential  education  requirement. 

ART  1 290  Electronic  Publishing  Design  4  QH 

Investigates  publication  and  periodical  design  issues  including 
concept  development,  sequence,  organization,  page  design, 
typography,  and  the  typographic  grid.  Includes  assignments  using 
page  layout  software  in  the  computer  labs.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART 
1133,  ART  1134,  andART  1190.  Junior  and  senior  aH  majors 
only. 

ART  1 29 1  Computer  Graphics  Workshop  4  QH 

Builds  on  the  visual  and  technical  experience  of  ART  1 190  in  a 
sequence  of  applied  projects  integrating  word  and  image. 
Emphasizes  imaginative  and  effective  use  of  digital  input  and  out- 
put devices,  in  coryunction  with  conventional  media,  to  develop 
unexpected  visual  language.  Portions  of  weekly  classes  are  con- 
ducted as  collaborative  workshops  and  supported  by  labs,  with 
students  encoirraged  to  interact  with  each  other  to  enhance  tech- 
nical, problem-solving,  and  effective  critiquing  sldUs.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  ART  1144,  ART  1190,  and  ART  1243.  Senior  art  majors 
only. 

ART  1 295  Computer-Aided  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  CAD  processes  for  two-  and  three-dimensional 
modeling  for  architectural  design.  Studies  computer-aided  design 
techniques  that  support  site  and  program  analysis  concept  and 
schematic  design,  and  design  development  and  construction 
drawing  applications.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1190  or  equivalent. 

ART  1 296  Advanced  Studio  in  Computer  Visualization  4  QH 

Continues  ART  1295.  Offers  detailed,  hands-on  instruction  in  com- 
puter modeling  and  rendering.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  manipulate  two-dimensional,  three-dimensional,  and 
video  images  using  IBM  computers  and  AutoCAD.  Includes  topics 
such  as  ray  tracing,  solid  modeling,  and  image  synthesis.  Lab  fee. 
Pre)-eq.  ART  1295. 

ART  1310  Seminar  in  Modern  Architecture  4  QH 

Explores  contemporary  issues  in  architectural  theory,  design,  and 
practice.  Examines  historical  forces  and  contemporary  criticism 
to  define  the  nature  of  modernism,  post-modernism,  and  decon- 
struction.  Focuses  on  the  work  and  ideas  of  such  architects  as  Le 
Corbusier,  Louis  Kahn,  IM  Pei,  PhiMp  Johnson,  Robert  Venturi 
and  Denise  Scott-Brown,  Peter  Eisenman,  Frank  Gehry,  and  Rem 
Koolhaas.  Prereq.  ART  1226  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ART  1 324  Thesis  in  Art  History  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  production  of  a  20-30  page  thesis.  Students 
undertake  individual  research,  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
member,  on  art-historical  topics  appropriate  to  their  personal  and 
professional  interests.  Conceived  for  art  m^ors  who  are  complet- 
ing the  BA  degree  and  whose  primary  interest  is  in  ait  history. 
Arts  and  Sciences  experiential  education  requirement  for  general 
art/art  history.  Prereq.  ART  1100,  ART  1101,  20  QH  in  other  art 
history  courses,  departmental  permission. 
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ART  1 330  Advanced  Visual  Communication  4  QH 

Presents  an  advanced  seminar  wliose  development  sequence 
mirrors  that  of  complex  professional  design  projects.  Extends  a 
single  applied  project  in  phases  through  an  entire  term.  Central  to 
the  coui-se  will  be  a  substantive  written  problem  definition  and 
program  development  integrating  acadenuc  and  applied  design 
experience.  Lab  fee.  Arts  and  Sciences  earpeiiential  education 
requirement  for  graphic  design.  Prereq.  ART  1144,  ART  1244, 
and  ART  1280.  Senior  art  majors  only. 

ART  1 34 1  Architectural  Design  5  6  QH 

Introduces  the  issues  of  "tectonics,"  or  the  logic  and  order  of 
assembling  a  building's  parts.  Looks  at  the  different  characteris- 
tics of  materials  and  how  they  can  be  combined  to  achieve  differ- 
ent effects.  Students  work  on  a  single  project  throughout  the  term, 
focusing  first  on  the  specific  connections  of  building  parts  and 
moving  later  to  the  general  order  of  the  project.  Prereq.  ART  1253. 

ART  1 342  Architectural  Design  6  6  QH 

Requires  students  to  integrate  previously  acquired  knowledge  in 
the  resolution  of  a  specific  building  program  for  a  specific  site. 
Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the  relation- 
ship between  the  different  aspects  of  design  and  how  it  leads  to 
the  resolution  of  architectural  forms.  Incorporates  the  issues  of 
context,  tectonics,  and  typology  into  the  design  of  a  single  build- 
ing. Prer-eq.  ART  1341. 

ART  1 352  Architectural  Thesis  1  6  QH 

One  of  two  final  studio  courses.  Provides  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  investigate  different  sites  around  Boston,  and  to 
synthesize  knowledge  from  previous  design  studios,  history  and 
teclmical  courses,  as  well  as  various  co-op  work  experiences. 
Students  are  expected  to  develop  design  strategies  through  draw- 
ings, models,  and  writings  toward  the  creation  of  a  well-developed 
architectural  project.  Arts  and  Sciences  experiential  education 
requirement  for  architecture.  Pt-ereq.  ART  1150-1151, 
ART  1252-1253,  ART  1341,  and  ART  1342. 

ART  1 353  Architectural  Thesis  2  6  QH 

The  second  part  of  the  capstone  course  in  studio  architecture,  fol- 
lowing upon  Architectural  Thesis  1.  Provides  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  research  a  site  and  define  the  terms  of  their  design 
solution.  Students  are  expected  to  develop  a  complete  architec- 
tural proposal  in  writing,  drawing,  and  model  form.  Prereq.  ART 
1352. 

ART  1354  Portfolio  Review  1  QH 

Requires  students  to  prepare  and  submit  a  portfolio  of  work  com- 
pleted in  their  required  studio  foundation  courses  and  the  first 
studios  of  their  concentration  areas.  Offered  as  a  pass/fail  course 
and  acts  as  a  filter  for  more  advanced  courses  and  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  all  upper-level  studio  courses.  Prereq.  36  QH  in  ART 
courses  including  ART  1124,  ART  1130,  ART  1131,  and  specific 
courses  according  to  concentration. 

ART  1 355  Environmental  Systems  4  QH 

Surveys  the  envirorunental  systems  of  power,  air,  water,  waste, 
and  light  as  integral  elements  of  architecture.  Discusses  the  theory 
and  practice  of  these  systems  in  architectural  design.  Considers 
historical  and  contemporary  examples  of  building  systems  that 
illustrate  tlie  function,  technology,  and  aesthetics  of  environmental 
systems.  Includes  field  trips,  lectures,  and  individual  student 
research  projects.  Prereq.  ART  1252  or  permission  of  instructor. 


ART  1 363  Advanced  Photography  Seminar  4  QH 

Requires  that  students  refine  their  technical  skills,  master  the  4  x 
5  inch  view  camera  (supplied),  and  make  meaningful  decisions 
about  their  relationship  to  the  world  around  them  through  the  use 
of  black  and  white  and/or  color  photography.  The  capstone 
course  to  the  Photography  Program,  this  course  stresses  individ- 
ual direction  and  a  qualitative  approach  to  substantive  photogra- 
phy. Lab  fee.  Arts  and  Sciences  eocpeiiential  education  require- 
me^it.  Pr-ei-eq.  Permission  of  instructor.  Senior  art  majors  only. 

ART  1 71 3  Modern  Art  (Honors)  4  QH 

Combines  in-depth  investigation  of  selected  modem  artists  and 
movements  vdth  an  overview  of  the  diverse  meanings  and  functions 
of  modem  art.  Involves  developing  and  presenting  individual 
research  projects.  Prereq.  Honors  status  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

ART  1800,  ART  1801,  ART  1802  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
department  on  a  chosen  topic.  Prei~eq.  Junior  and  senior  art 
major  or  department  approval. 

ART  1 803,  ART  1 804,  ART  1 805  Directed  Study  6  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
department  on  a  chosen  topic.  Prereq.  Junior  and  senior  an 
major  or  department  approval. 


ART  1810,  ART  1811,  ART  1812,  ART  1813 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Program 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


ART  1814  Directed  Study  1  QH 

Offers  independent  work  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
department  on  a  chosen  topic. 

ART  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  mayor.  Restricted  to  those  stu- 
dents who  are  using  it  in  flilfiUing  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 

ART  1 899  Advanced  Television  Production  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportuiuty  to  produce  a  half-hour  televi- 
sion show  for  air  on  Cable  Vision  of  Boston.  Students  are  respon- 
sible for  creating,  shooting,  and  editing  the  show,  as  well  as 
assembling  necessary  cast  and  crew.  Students  should  have  a  fun- 
damental knowledge  of  both  videotape  shooting  and  editing. 

ART  1 900, 1 901, 1 902  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
department  on  a  chosen  topic  in  graphic  design  or  photography. 
Lab  fee. 
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Courses  are  presented  m  three  categories:  non-science  majors; 
health-related  science  and  other  non-biology  science  mjuors;  and 
biology  m^ors.  Two  or  more  courses  with  substantially  the  same 
content  may  not  be  counted  toward  quantitative  graduation  require- 
ments. If  a  student  is  not  sure  whether  particular  courses  overlap  it 
is  his/her  responsibility  to  get  advice  from  a  departmental  adviser. 
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The  following  courses  are  primarily  for  non-science  majors. 
These  courses  are  not  open  to  biology  majors. 

BIO  1 1 1 1  Environment  and  Man  4  QH 

Offers  an  ecological  analysis  of  man's  interaction  with  other 
organisms.  Presents  the  necessary  foimdation  of  biological 
principles.  (Core  Category  11) 

BIO  1 171  Focus  on  the  Sea:  Issues  and  Nature  2  QH 

Explores  marine  conservation  issues  through  lectures,  discussion, 
and  field  trips  to  coastal  habitats  and  islands.  Studies  the  sea  from 
ecological,  economic,  and  literary  perspectives. 

BIO  1 1 74  Introduction  to  Marine  Biology  3  QH 

Offers  a  broad  introduction  to  the  field  emphasizing  principles  of 
oceanography  and  marine  biology.  Presents  the  physical,  geological, 
and  biological  aspects  of  the  ocean.  Discusses  the  diversity  of 
marine  Hfe  and  how  organisms  interact  within  different  marine 
communities.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1675  lab. 

BIO  1 1 82  The  Human  Organism  4  QH 

Introduces  the  structure  and  function  of  the  human  body. 
Emphasizes  the  principles  of  biological  and  physical  science  as 
they  relate  to  Ufe  processes  in  health  and  disease.  Lab  experiments 
explore  the  workings  of  the  students'  own  biological  systems 
rather  than  those  of  other  animals.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO 
1683  lab. 

BIO  1 1 87  Biology  of  Human  Reproduction  4  QH 

Studies  the  sexual  and  reproductive  function  in  the  himian  male 
and  female,  including  sexual  development,  coitus,  fertilization, 
pregnancy,  birth,  and  lactation.  Discusses  the  methods  of  control- 
ling fertility  and  sexually-transmitted  disease.  Analyzes  factors 
affecting  reproduction  and  sexuality  in  various  human  populations. 

BIO  ,1 675  Introduction  to  Marine  Biology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1174.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1683  Human  Organism  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1182.  Lab  fee. 

The  following  courses  are  primarily  for  majors  in  science-  or 
health-related  professions.  These  courses,  where  indicated,  are 
not  open  to  biology  majors. 

BIO  1108  General  Biology  4QH 

Focuses  on  universal  properties  and  processes  of  living  organisms. 
Topics  include  cellular  composition  and  cellular  control,  heredity, 
the  evolutionary  process,  and  environmental  relationships.  Taken 
concurrentiy  witii  BIO  1608  lab.  (Overlaps  BIO  1100  and  BIO  1142). 

BIO  1109  Animal  Biology  4QH 

Offers  a  systematic  comparative  study  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  animals.  Considers  the  diversity  of  animals  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolutionary  adaptation.  Taken  concurrentiy  with  BIO  1609  lab. 
(Overlaps  BIO  1101  and  BIO  1143.) Prereg'.  BIO  llOSandBIO 
1608. 

BIO  1 1 22  Basic  Microbiology  4  QH 

Microbial  life,  emphasizing  morphological  characteristics,  physio- 
logical activities,  and  disease  production.  Taken  concurrently 
with  BIO  1622  lab.  (Overiaps  BIO  1323.)  Prereg.  BIO  1142  and 
BIO  1642,  or  permission  of  instructor;  not  open  to  biology 
majors. 


BIO  1 1 42  Basic  Animal  Biology  1  4  QH 

Covers  principles  of  biology;  universal  properties  and  processes 
of  living  organisms  as  exemplified  by  the  cell  and  its  activities, 
inheritance,  evolution,  and  environmental  relationstups.  Taken 
concurrentiy  with  BIO  1642  lab.  (Overlaps  BIO  1100  and  BIO 
1108.) 

BIO  1 1 43  Basic  Animal  Biology  2  4  QH 

Offers  systematic,  comparative  study  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  animals.  Considers  the  diversity  of  animals  from  the  standpoint 
of  evolutionary  adaptation.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1643  lab. 
(Overiaps  BIO  1101  and  BIO  I109.)/Vereg.  BIO  1142  andBIO 
1642. 

BIO  1 1 60  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  4  QH 

Covers  cell  and  tissue  structure  and  function,  anatomical  terminol- 
ogy, and  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  bones,  muscles,  and  the 
nervous  system.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1650  lab.  (Overlaps 
BIO  1162.)  Not  open  to  biology  majors. 

BIO  11 61  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  4  QH 

Covers  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  respiratory,  digestive, 
urogenital,  endocrine,  and  cardiovascular  systems,  and  a  brief 
exploration  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye  and  ear. 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1651  lab.  (Overiaps  BIO  1163  and 
BIO  1164.)  Prei-eq.  BIO  1160  and  BIO  1650;  not  open  to  biology 
majors. 

BIO  1 162  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  ond  Physiology  1  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  human  anatomy  and  physiology.  Focuses 
on  cell  and  tissue  structure  emd  function;  and  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  skin,  bones,  muscles,  and  blood.  Taken  concurrently 
with  BIO  1652  lab.  (Overiaps  BIO  1160.)  Not  open  to  biology 
majors. 

BIO  1 1 63  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  4  QH 

Presents  the  structure  and  function  of  the  following  systems: 
nervous,  endocrine,  and  reproductive.  Taken  concurrently  with 
BIO  1653  lab.  (Overiaps  BIO  1161.)  Prereg.  BIO  1162  and  BIO 
1652;  not  open  to  biology  majors. 

BIO  1 164  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  ond  Physiology  3  4  QH 

Presents  the  structure  and  function  of  the  cardiovascular,  respira- 
tory, urinary,  and  digestive  systems  and  the  regulation  of  metabo- 
lism and  body  temperature.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1654 
lab.  (Overlaps  BIO  1161.) Prereg.  BIO  1163  andBIO  1653;  not  open 
to  biology  majors. 

BIO  1 608  General  Biology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrentiy  with  BIO  1108.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 609  Animal  Biology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1109.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 622  Basic  Microbiology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1122.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 642  Basic  Animal  Biology  1  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concmTently  with  BIO  1142.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 643  Basic  Animal  Biology  2  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1143.  Lab  fee. 
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BIO  1650  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lob 

Laboratory  taken  conciurently  with  BIO  1 160.  Lab  fee. 


IQH 


BIO  1651  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  lob  1  QH 

Laboratoiy  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1161.  Lab  includes  stud- 
ies of  sensory  physiology,  enzymes,  metabolism,  and  cardiovascu- 
lar, respiratoi-y,  and  urinary  fimction.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1652  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1 162.  Lab  includes  pig 
dissection.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 653  Integrated  Human  Anotomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratoi-y  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1163.  Lab  includes  pig 
dissection.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1654  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1164.  Lab  includes  pig 
dissection.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 660  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1160.  Lab  includes  the 
study  of  human  bones  and  muscles,  pig  dissection,  and  muscle 
and  nerve  physiology.  Lab  fee. 

The  following  courses  are  primarily  for  biology  majors  but 
are  open  to  other  students  with  appropriate  prerequisites  and 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

BIO  1 1 00  Principles  of  Biology  1  4  QH 

Introduces  basic  biological  principles.  Topics  include:  the  first 
human  retrovirus;  the  nature  of  scientific  thought  and  knowledge; 
launching  the  antibiotic  era;  diabetes  and  the  discovery  of  insulin; 
the  cellular  pathway  of  insulin  secretion;  DNA  science;  the  princi- 
ples of  inheritance,  and  others.  Integrates  topics  into  discussions 
of  disease  and  pathological  processes  and  how  fundamental  bio- 
logical principles  form  the  foundation  of  medical  science.  Taken 
concmrently  with  BIO  1600  lab. 

BIO  1 101  Principles  of  Biology  2  4  QH 

Introduces  the  diversity  of  animals  through  presentation  of  their 
systematic  relationships,  structure  and  function,  and  ecological 
roles.  Cellular,  tissue,  and  organismal  levels  are  included.  Taken  con- 
currently with  BIO  1601  lab.Prereq.  BIO  llOOandBIO  1600. 

BIO  1 1 02  Principles  of  Biology  3  4  QH 

Examines  the  biology  and  diversity  of  plants  and  plant-like  organ- 
isms. Explores  the  relationships  between  humans  and  plants  by 
looking  at  plants  through  three  different  perspectives:  1)  Feeding 
a  Starving  World;  2)  Curing  a  Sick  World;  and  3)  Engineering  a 
Better  World.  Employs  case  studies  to  highlight  major  themes. 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1602  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1100  and 
BIO  1600  or  BIO  1108  and  BIO  1608. 

BIO  1 222  Environmental  and  Population  Biology  4  QH 

Considers  physical  and  chemical  factors  of  the  environment  as 
they  affect  the  distribution  of  organisms  and  as  they  may  in  turn 
be  affected  by  the  organisms.  Includes  population  dynamics, 
species  interactions,  population  genetics  Qightly),  the  develop- 
ment of  communities,  and  the  stmcture  and  function  of  ecosys- 
tems. Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1611  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1102, 
BIO  1602,  and  BIO  1108,  BIO  1608,  and  BIO  1109,  BIO  1609 
or  BIO  1100-1102,  BIO  1600-1602,  and  OHM  1111. 


610  1 270  Diving  Research  Methods  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  tecliniques  in  the  study,  ecology,  and  phys- 
iology of  subtidal  marine  organisms.  Focuses  on  underwater 
research  methods,  their  appropriate  applications,  and  theii-  imple- 
mentation during  field  exercises  under  water.  Topics  to  be  cov- 
ered include  diving  physiology,  sampling  design,  experimental 
design,  statistical  analysis  of  data,  population  censusing  methods, 
imderwater  measurements  of  hydrodynamics,  in  situ  respirome- 
try,  underwater  telemetry,  underwater  photography,  and  the  use 
of  underwater  habitats  and  submersibles  in  research.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  Scuba  certification. 

BIO  1282  Genetics  4QH 

Focuses  on  classical  and  molecular  approaches  to  understanding 
heredity.  Topics  include  Mendelian  genetics,  linkage,  recombina- 
tion, gene  mapping,  chromosomal  genetics,  molecular  genetics, 
recombinant  DNA  methods,  gene  regulation,  and  developmental 
genetics.  Taken  concurrently  vdth  BIO  1660  lab.  Prereq.  BIO 
1100-1102,  BIO  1 600-1 602  or  BIO  1 1 02,  BIO  1 602  and  BIO 
1108-1109,  BIO  1608-1609,  and  OHM  1264. 

BIO  1 283  Introductory  Biochemistry  4  QH 

Topics  include  structure  and  function  of  biomolecules,  central 
concepts  of  bioenergetics  and  thermodynamics,  enzyme  kinetics 
and  regulation,  and  metaboUc  pathways.  Taken  concurrently  wdth 
BIO  1661  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1100-1102,  BIO  1600-1602  or  BIO 
1102,  BIO  1602,  and  BIO  1108-1109,  BIO  1608-1609,  BIO 
1282  and  BIO  1660,  CHM 1221,  and  CHM  1265. 

BIO  131 7  Marine  Ecology  4QH 

Studies  marine  habitats  and  organisms.  Focuses  on  primary  and 
secondary  productivity,  and  community  structure  and  dynamics. 
Emphasizes  through  field  work  the  Pacific  Northwest  intertidal 
and  shallow  subtidal  communities.  East/West  program,  Friday 
Harbor.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1613  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222 
and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1321  Evolution  4QH 

Discusses  history  of  evolutionary  theory  and  lines  of  evidence. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  mechanisms  of  speciation.  Introduces 
current  evolutionary  topics.  Taken  concurrently  vfith  BIO  1621 
lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222,  BIO  1611,  and  BIO  1282,  BIO  1660. 

BIO  1 323  General  Microbiology  4  QH 

Introduces  morphological,  ecological,  and  biochemical  consid- 
eration of  representative  groups  of  bacteria.  Introduces  virology 
and  microbial  genetics;  host-parasite  relationships,  prokaryotes 
of  medical  significance;  and  physical  and  chemical  controls 
of  microbial  growth.  (Overlaps  BIO  1122.)  Taken  concurrently 
with  BIO  1623  lab.  Prei-eq.  BIO  1100-1102,  BIO  1600-1602  or 
BIO  1102,  BIO  1602,  and  BIO  1108-1109,  BIO  1608-1609; 
CHM  nil,  and  CHM  1 122. 

BIO  1333  Marine  Botany  4  QH 

Explores  taxonomy  of  the  m^or  groups  of  marine  plants,  primarily 
algae.  Investigates  ecological  and  reproductive  strategies, 
economic  importance,  and  roles  in  diverse  marine  communities. 
Mandatory  field  trips  in  addition  to  lab.  Taken  concurrently  with 
BIO  1630  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611. 
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BIO  1 334  Molecular  Marine  Botany  4  QH 

Introduces  modem  biochemical  and  molecular  approaches  used 
to  examine  systematic  and  evolutionary  problems  at  the  species 
level  and  above.  Offers  extensive  hands-on  laboratory  experience 
in  isozyme  electrophoresis,  DNA  isolation,  and  restriction  frag- 
ment analysis.  Expects  students  to  conduct  individual  projects, 
applying  techniques  they  have  learned  to  topics  dealing  with 
the  local  seaweed  and  seagrass  flora  Taken  concurrently  with 
BIO  1644  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1333  and  BIO  1 630. 

BIO  1 343  Vertebrate  Zoology  4  QH 

Presents  systematics,  behavior,  ecology,  and  zoogeography  of  all 
classes  of  vertebrates.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1641  lab. 
Prereq.  BIO  1101,  BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109,  and  BIO  1609,  or  BIO 
1222  and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 344  Biology  of  Crustacea  4  QH 

Studies  systematics,  morphology,  and  biology  of  the  smaller 
Crustacea.  Focuses  on  non-malacostracan  orders,  but  includes 
those  malacostracan  taxa  dominated  by  small  forms.  Taken  con- 
currently with  BIO  1645  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1373  or  GEO  1428  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

BIO  1346  Embryology  4QH 

Topics  include  gametogenesis,  fertilization,  cleavage,  gastrulation, 
induction,  organogenesis,  and  metamorphosis  in  vertebrates.  Lab 
work  emphasizes  the  frog,  chick,  and  pig.  Taken  concurrently 
with  BIO  1646  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1101,  BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO 
1 609  and  BIO  1282,  BIO  1 660. 

BIO  1349  Animal  Histology  4  QH 

Offers  microscopic  study  of  fundamental  types  of  animal  tissues. 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1648  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1101,  BIO 
1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO  1609. 

BIO  1 355  Regulatory  Cell  Physiology  4  QH 

Introduces  physiological  control  systems  including  transport 
processes,  cellular  basis  of  nerve  function,  action  of  chemical 
messengers  and  regulators,  and  principles  of  cellular  contraction 
and  motility.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1655  lab.  Prereq.  BIO 
1101  andBIO  1601  or  BIO  1109  andBIO  1609. 

BIO  1356  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  4  QH 

Examines  the  morphology  and  phylogeny  of  the  vertebrates. 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1656  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1101  and 
BIO  1601,  or  BIO  1109  andBIO  1609  or  BIO  1222  andBIO 
1611. 

BIO  1 373  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  4  QH 

Topics  include  functional  morphology,  systematics,  ecology,  and 
phylogenetic  relationships  of  the  m^or  invertebrate  phyla.  Taken 
concurrently  with  BIO  1673  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1101  and  BIO  1601 
or  BIO  1109  andBIO  1609. 

BIO  1 387  The  Biology  of  Corals  4  QH 

Concentrates  on  tropical  crudaria;  studies  the  systematics, 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  this  group  of  animals  that 
assume  such  an  important  role  in  tropical  marine  ecosystems. 
East/West  Program,  Jamaica.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1687 
lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611. 


BIO  1 403  Histologic  Technique  4  QH 

Discusses  general  methods  of  tissue  preparation  for  purposes  of 
microscopic  study.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1603  lab.  Prereq. 
BIO  1102  and  BIO  1602. 

BIO  1 4 1 3  Tropical  Terrestrial  Ecosystems  3  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  plants,  animals,  and  ecosystems 

of  terrestrial  Jamaica.  East/West  Program.  Prereg.  BIO  1222  and 

BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 4 1 4  Benthic  Marine  Ecology  4  QH 

Examines  the  interactions  among  bottom-dwelling  invertebrates, 
fish,  and  plants  and  their  enviroiunent.  Quantitative  field  methods 
and  new  developments  in  ecological  theory  wiU  be  applied  to 
examinations  of  the  rocky  intertidal  zone,  soft  sediment  areas, 
salt  marshes,  and  the  rocky  subtidal  zone.  Taken  concurrently 
with  BIO  1612  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611;  BIO  1373 
and  BIO  1673. 

BIO  1 41 6  Microbial  Physiology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  prokaryotic  diversity,  including  differing  types  of  meta- 
bolic activity,  evolution,  systematics,  and  taxonomy.  Discusses  the 
Archaea  and  eukaryotic  microorganisms.  Taken  concurrently  with 
BIO  1616  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1323  and  BIO  1623  or  equivalent. 

BIO  1 4 1 8  Marine  Microbial  Ecology  4  QH 

Examines  the  diversity  of  marine  microorganisms  and  recent 
advances  in  the  area  of  microbial  ecology.  Emphasizes  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  microbial  food  webs  in  marine  communities. 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1615  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO 
1611. 

BIO  1419  Plant  Physiology  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  physiology  and  biochemistry  of  plants  as  a  whole 
and  at  the  cellular  and  organ  levels.  Considerations  of  mineral 
metabolism  and  nutrition,  photosynthesis,  hormones,  growth, 
and  development  are  included.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1629 
lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1102,  BIO  1602,  and  CHM 1265. 

BIO  1 426  Medical  Microbiology  4  QH 

Emphasizes  host-parasite  interactions:  virulence,  toxins,  natural 
flora,  immunological  responses;  characteristics  of  the  common 
bacterial,  rickettsial,  and  protozoal  infections  in  humans;  epidenti- 
ology,  pathology,  vaccines,  and  chemotherapy.  Taken  concur- 
rently with  BIO  1626  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1323  and  BIO  1623  or 
equivalent. 

BIO  1433  Lower  Plants  4QH 

Examines  the  morphology,  ultrastructure,  ecology,  life  cycles, 
and  reproductive  strategies  of  nonvascular  plants.  Taken  concur- 
rently with  BIO  1633  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1102  and  BIO  1602,  BIO 
1222  andBIO  1611. 

BIO  1434  Higher  Plants  4QH 

Studies  the  origin  and  evolution  of  land  plants  since  their  inva- 
sion of  the  land  surface  in  late  Silurian  and  early  Devonian  times, 
approximately  405  to  370  million  years  ago;  compares  early  and 
modem  land  plants  and  discusses  their  evolution;  exantines  the 
flower  as  a  reproductive  structure.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO 
1634  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1102  and  BIO  1602,  BIO  1222  and  BIO 
1611. 
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BIO  H35  Plant  Development  4  QH 

Exaiiunes  the  structmal  and  molecular  aspects  of  plant  develop- 
ment beginning  with  the  fertilization  apparatus  of  higher  plants 
and  the  development  of  the  embryonic  plant.  Studies  the  structure 
and  development  of  the  vegetative  and  reproductive  organs  of  the 
plant.  Applies  the  advances  in  the  fields  of  cellular  and  molecular 
biology  to  the  interpretation  of  plant  development.  Students 
progress  from  learning  fundamental  information  on  each  topic 
through  reading  contemporary  research  papers.  Student  projects 
will  be  the  focus  of  the  laboratory.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO 
1635  lab.  Pre)-eq.  BIO  1102  and  BIO  1602,  BIO  1222  and  BIO 
1611. 


BIO  1 460  Current  Concepts  in  Cell  Biology  4  QH 

Examines  selected  topics  in  cellular  structure  and  function  of 
eukaryotes,  for  example,  compartmentalization  and  its  luiderljdng 
physical  and  biochemical  processes.  Topics  will  vary.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  BIO  1282  and  BIO  1660. 

BIO  1461  General  Biochemistry  4  QH 

Surveys  biochemistry,  emphasizing  protein  structure,  the  nature 
of  enzymic  catalysis,  bioenergetics,  and  the  metabolism  of  carbo- 
hydrates, lipids,  nucleotides,  and  amino  acids.  Pre)-eq.  BIO  1282, 
BIO  1 660,  and  organic  chemistyy.  May  be  taken  concurrently 
ivith  BIO  1462. 


BIO  1 442  Vertebrate  Paleontology  4  QH 

Examines  evolution  of  the  vertebrates,  including  humans,  as 
revealed  through  the  fossil  record.  Lab,  museum,  and  field  studies. 
Prer-eq.  BIO  1101,  BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO  1609,  and  BIO 
1222,  BIO  1611  and  BIO  1282,  BIO  1660;  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

BIO  1450  Immunology  4QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  the  structure  and  function  of  genes, 
proteins,  and  cells  involved  in  the  generation  of  the  immune 
response.  Emphasizes  molecular  immunology  and  immunogenetics. 
Prereq.  BIO  1283  or  BIO  1461.  May  be  taken  concurrently  with 
BIO  1467. 

BIO  1452  Comparative  Neurobiology  4  QH 

Presents  a  cellular  approach  to  structure  and  function  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Topics  include  neuronal  anatomy,  cellular  properties 
of  single  neurons,  synaptic  transmission,  integration  in  nerve  cells, 
nerve  networks,  sensory  systems,  motor  systems,  sensory-motor 
integration,  specification  of  neuronal  connectivity,  and  phylogeny 
of  nervous  systems.  Prereq.  General  (animal)  physiology. 

BIO  1455  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology  4  QH 

Concentrates  on  one  or  two  phyla.  Subject  varies  from  year  to 
year,  depending  upon  expertise  of  available  faculty.  An  individual 
research  project  is  required.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1662 
lab.  Prer-eq.  BIO  1373  and  BIO  1673. 

BIO  1456  Parasitology  4QH 

Examines  the  symbiotic  relationships  of  parasitic  protozoans, 
flatworms,  nematodes,  and  arthropods.  Taken  concurrently  with 
BIO  1663  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1101,  BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO 
1609  and  BIO  1282,  BIO  1660. 

BIO  1458  Wildlife  Biology  4QH 

Presents  concepts  and  techniques  utilized  in  the  conservation  and 
study  of  wild  vertebrates  in  lecture,  laboratory,  and  weekly  field 
trips.  Subjects  include  habitat  management,  endangered  species, 
exotic  species,  zoonoses,  financing,  and  legislation.  Taken  con- 
currently with  BIO  1658  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222,  BIO  1611  and 
BIO  1343,  BIO  1643. 

BIO  1459  Ornithology  4QH 

Discusses  anatomy,  physiology,  behavior,  ecology,  and  systematics 
of  birds.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1659  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1101, 
BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO  1609  and  BIO  1222,  BIO  1611. 


BIO  1462  General  Biochemistry  Laboratory  4  QH 

Introduces  modem  research  techniques  used  in  biochemistry  and 
molecular  biology.  Topics  include  purification  and  characteriza- 
tion of  proteins,  kinetic  properties  of  enzymes,  isolation  of  high 
molecular  weight  DNA,  recombination  of  DNA  molecules  in  vitro, 
isolation  of  bacterial  clones  containing  recombinant  molecules, 
and  in  vitro  mutagenesis.  Covers  safety  and  moral  concerns 
raised  by  genetic  engineering.  Includes  two  lab  periods  and  one 
lecture  per  week.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  BIO  1283,  BIO  1661,  or  con- 
current with  BIO  1461. 

BIO  1 463  Cellular  Biochemistry  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  structure  and  function  of  organelles,  mechanisms 
of  signal  transduction,  and  regulation  of  gene  expression.  Prei-eq. 
BIO  1283  and  BIO  1661. 

BIO  1 464  Marine  Birds  and  Mammals  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  phylogeny,  systematics,  zoogeography,  morphology, 
physiology,  reproduction,  behavior,  and  ecology  of  birds  and 
mammals  associated  with  the  marine  enviromnent,  with  lab 
emphasis  on  species  that  occiu'  along  the  New  England  coast. 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1669  lab.  Pi-ereq.  BIO  1222,  BIO 
1611  and  BIO  1343,  BIO  1643. 

BIO  1467  Molecular  Biology  4QH 

Studies  current  theories  of  the  detailed  molecular  mechanisms  for 
the  preservation,  expression,  and  evolutionary  development  of 
biological  information.  Emphasizes  experimental  design  and  proof 
in  macromolecular  chemistry  and  genetics.  Prereq.  BIO  1283,  BIO 
1661,  or  BIO  1461.  May  be  taken  concuirently  with  BIO  1450. 

BIO  1468  Mammalogy  4QH 

Discusses  anatomy,  physiology,  behavior,  ecology,  and  systematics 
of  mammals.  Taken  concurrently  vidth  BIO  1668  lab.  Prereq.  BIO 
1101,  BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO  1609,  and  BIO  1222,  BIO 
1611. 

BIO  1473  Systems  Physiology  4  QH 

Covers  function  and  regulation  of  m^or  physiological  systems  in 
animails  including  energy  metabolism,  thennoregulation,  muscle 
and  movement,  circulation,  respiration,  salt  and  water  balance, 
and  circadian  rhythms.  Emphasizes  vertebrates  but  material  on 
invertebrates  will  be  included  where  appropriate.  Taken  concur- 
rently with  BIO  1677  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1283,  BIO  1661  or  BIO 
1355,  BIO  1655,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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BIO  1474  Neuroethology  4QH 

Concentrates  on  the  mechanisms  underlying  behavior  of  model 
invertebrates  and  lower  invertebrates  in  a  lecture,  field,  and  lab 
course.  Aims  to  develop  a  framew^ork  to  explain  behavior  in  terms 
of  properties  and  connectivity  of  neuronal  circuits.  Topics  include: 
the  cellular  biology  of  neurons  and  neuronal  circuits,  the  organiza- 
tion of  sensory  and  motor  systems,  and  field  and  lab  analysis  of 
simple  behaviors.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1674  lab.  Prereq. 
BIO  1283  and  BIO  1661. 

BIO  1476  Herpetology  4QH 

Emphasizes  the  natural  history,  behavior,  systematics,  and 
zoogeography  of  recent  amphibians  and  reptiles.  Mandatory  field 
trips.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1676  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1101, 
BIO  1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO  1609,  and  BIO  1282,  BIO  1660. 

BIO  1480  Senior  Biochemistry  Seminar  1  QH 

Examines  recent  developments  in  various  topics  of  biochemistry. 
Emphasizes  student  presentation  and  analysis.  Prereq.  BIO  1283 
and  BIO  1661. 

BIO  1481  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  1  4  QH 

Includes  studies  of  the  open  ocean,  rocky  intertidal  areas,  ssmdy 
beaches,  and  estuarine  envirormients  of  the  Washington  coast. 
Demonstrates  basic  biological  principles  through  comparative 
studies.  The  first  of  a  series  of  three  courses  intended  to  introduce 
the  student  to  a  wide  range  of  coastal  environments.  EastAVest 
Program,  Friday  Harbor.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1680  lab. 
Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 482  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  2  4  QH 

Includes  studies  of  the  open  ocean,  rocky  intertidal  areas,  sandy 
beaches,  and  estuarine  environments  of  the  Caribbean.  Demonstrates 
basic  biological  principles  through  comparative  studies.  The  second 
of  a  series  of  three  courses  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  a 
wide  range  of  coastal  environments.  Easl/West  Program,  Jamaica. 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1681  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and 
BIO  1611. 

BIO  1483  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  3  4QH 

Includes  studies  of  the  open  ocean,  rocky  intertidal  areas,  sandy 
beaches,  and  estuarine  environments  of  the  New  England  coast. 
Demonstrates  basic  biological  principles  through  comparative 
studies.  The  third  of  a  series  of  three  courses  intended  to  introduce 
the  student  to  a  wide  range  of  coastal  enviromnents.  Offered  at 
Marine  Science  Center  in  Nahant.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO 
1682  lab.  Pre>-eq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 485  Biology  and  Ecology  of  Fish  4  QH 

Examines  the  ecology,  evolution,  systematics,  and  behavior  of 
fish.  Uses  field  study,  lectures,  and  labs.  Studies  specimens  taken 
from  New  England  waters.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1685  lab. 
Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1486  Environmental  Microbiology  4  QH 

Studies  the  microbial  environment  and  ecology  of  the  cell. 
Explores  interactions  between  microbial  populations,  stressing 
soil  and  fresh  water  associations.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO 
1686  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1323  and  BIO  1623. 


BIO  1489  Adaptations  of  Aquatic  Organisms  4  QH 

Explores  aquatic  organisms  through  a  study  of  their  evolutionary 
responses  to  the  aquatic  habitat.  Considers  the  physical  properties 
of  water  that  have  affected  form,  function,  and  behavior  of  all 
aquatic  organisms.  Uses  density,  viscosity,  diffusion  rates,  pres- 
sure effects,  and  elementary  fluid  mechanics  to  explain  such  char- 
acteristics as  the  body  shape  of  larvae,  hearing  and  sound  produc- 
tion, suspension  feeding,  and  buoyancy.  Course  includes  lectures, 
labs,  demonstrations,  and  individual  research  projects.  Offered  at 
Marine  Science  Center  in  Nahant.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO 
1689  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1490  Senior  Seminar  1  QH 

Examines  recent  developments  in  various  topics  of  zoology, 
microbiology,  physiology,  botany,  ecology,  genetics,  and  cell 
biology.  Emphasizes  student  presentation  and  analysis.  Limited 
to  qualified  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  BA  program  and  required  of 
seniors  in  the  BS  program.  Prereq.  BIO  1283  and  BIO  1661. 

BIO  1491,  BIO  1492  Directed  Study  1,  2  2  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  department  faculty.  Limited  to  qualified  juniors  and  seniors 
with  approval  of  the  department  and  special  arrangements  with 
the  supervising  faculty  member.  The  two  quarters  of  this  course 
together  count  as  one  biology  department  elective.  Prereq. 
BIO  1283  and  BIO  1661. 

BIO  1 494  Experiential  Education  Capstone  in  Biology  4  QH 

Integrates  student  experiential  activities  vnth  academic  course- 
work,  in  the  frjunework  of  a  scientific  poster  presentation  or 
equivalent.  Requires  extensive  written  summary  of  and  reflection 
upon  experiences  and  coursework,  library  research  of  scientific 
questions  related  to  the  experiences,  and  preparation  of  oral  and 
poster  presentations  of  this  research.  All  phases  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  classroom  discussion  and  critique.  Prereq.  80  QH  and  at 
least  one  experiential  activity. 


BIO  1495,  BIO  1496,  BIO  1497,  BIO  1498 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


I  QH  each 


BIO  1600  Principles  of  Biology  1  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  involves  demonstrations  and  hands-on  practice  of  the 
concepts  discussed  in  lecture.  Laboratory  taken  concurrently 
vnth  BIO  1100.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 601  Principles  of  Biology  2  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  vrtth  BIO  1101.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 602  Principles  of  Biology  3  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrentiy  with  BIO  1102.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 603  Histological  Technique  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1403.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  161 1  Environmental  and  Population  Biology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1222.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 61 2  Benthic  Marine  Ecology  lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrentiy  with  BIO  1414.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1613  Marine  Ecology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  tsiken  concurrently  with  BIO  1317.  Lab  fee. 
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BIO  1 6 1 5  Marine  Microbial  Ecology  lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1418.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 6 1 6  Microbial  Physiology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1416.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1621  Evolution  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1321.  Laboratory 
involves  students  in  library  research. 

BIO  1623  General  Microbiology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1323.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 626  Medical  Microbiology  Lob  I  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1426.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1629  Plant  Physiology  Lab  I  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1419.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 630  Marine  Botany  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1333.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1633  Lower  Plants  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1433.  Lab  fee. 


BIO  1659  Ornithology  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1459.  Lab  fee. 


1QH 


BIO  1634  Higher  Plants  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1434.  Lab  fee. 


IQH 


BIO  1 635  Plant  Development  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1435.  Student  projects 
will  be  the  focus  of  the  laboratory.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 641  Vertebrate  Zoology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1343.  Laboratories  con- 
sist of  study  of  vertebrate  specimens  and  field  trips  to  observe 
species  in  their  habitats.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 644  Molecular  Marine  Botany  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1334.  Expects  students 
to  conduct  individual  projects,  applying  techniques  they  have 
learned  to  topics  dealing  with  the  local  seaweed  and  seagrass 
flora.  Lab  fee. 


BIO  1645  Biology  of  Crustaceo  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1344.  Lab  fee. 


IQH 


BIO  1646  Embryology  Lab  IQH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1346.  Lab  work  empha- 
sizes the  frog,  chick,  and  pig.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 648  Animol  Histology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1349.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1655  Regulatory  Cell  Physiology  Lab  I  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1355.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 656  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1356.  Lab  work  consists 
of  the  dissection  of  the  shark,  mud  puppy,  and  cat.  Lab  fee. 


BIO  1658  Wildlife  Biology  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1458.  Lab  fee. 


IQH 


BIO  1660  Genetics  Lab  IQH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1282.  Laboratory 
includes  work  with  Drosophila,  fungi,  bacteria,  and  DNA  plas- 
mids.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1661  Introductory  Biochemistry  lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1283.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1662  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology  lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1455.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1663  Parasitology  Lab  IQH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1456.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 668  Mammalogy  lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  tsiken  concurrently  with  BIO  1468.  Laboratories 
involve  study  of  specimens,  field  collection,  and  museum  prepa- 
ration, including  a  weekend  field  trip.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 669  Morine  Birds  and  Mammals  Lab  I  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1464.  Labs  include  iden- 
tifying, dissecting,  and  preparing  specimens  that  occur  along  the 
New  England  coast.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 673  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1373.  Lab  emphasizes  liv- 
ing marine  forms,  with  dissection  of  representative  organisms. 
Lab  fee. 

BIO  1674  Neuroethology  Lab  IQH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1474.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 677  Systems  Physiology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1473.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1680  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  1  lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1481.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1681  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  2  lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1482.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 682  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  3  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1483.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 685  Biology  and  Ecology  of  Fish  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1485.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1686  Environmental  Microbiology  lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1486.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1687  Biology  of  Corals  Lab  IQH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1387.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1689  Adaptations  of  Aquotic  Organisms  lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1489.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1888, 1889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  smd  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  mjyor.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 
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Chemistry 


introductory  Chemistry  Courses 

CHM  1 1 0S  General  Chemistry  lor  the  Health  Sciences  1  S  QH 

Examines  topics  in  inorganic  chemistry  relevant  to  students  in 
the  health  sciences.  Topics  include  atomic  structure;  energy 
changes  in  physical  and  chemical  processes;  stoichiometry; 
chemical  bonding;  gases,  Uquids,  and  solids;  solutions;  acids  and 
bases;  equilibrium;  and  kinetics.  Topics  are  related  to  molecular 
processes  in  the  human  body.  Lab  fee. 

CHM  1 1 06  General  Chemistry  for  the  Health  Sciences  2  5  QH 

Introduces  organic  chemistry  and  organic  substances  of  biological 
significance.  Covers  structure  and  reactivity  of  alkanes,  alkenes, 
alkynes,  aromatic  compounds,  oxygen-containing  compounds 
(alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  esters,  ethers,  and  carboxylic 
acids),  sulfur-containing  compounds  (thiols  and  sulfides), 
nitrogen-containing  compounds  (amines  and  amides),  carbo- 
hydrates, proteins,  Upids,  and  nucleic  acids.  Biological  chemistry 
includes  the  study  of  enzymes,  vitamins,  metaboUc  pathways,  and 
body  fluids.  Lab  fee.  Pi-eisq.  CHM  1105. 

CHM  1 1 07  Basic  Chemistry  lor  the  Nursing  Prolessional  5  OH 

A  survey  course  beginning  with  descriptions  of  atoms  and  mole- 
cules and  ending  with  an  understanding  of  the  relationships 
between  the  structures  and  functions  of  drugs,  metabolites,  pro- 
teins, polysaccharides,  nucleic  acids,  and  other  important  biomol- 
ecules.  Emphasizes  throughout  the  visualization  of  chemical  com- 
pounds and  molecules  as  a  means  of  describing  their  properties. 
Lab  fee. 

CHM  1111  General  Chemistry  lor  the  Lile  Sciences  1  5  QH 

Designed  for  nonchemistry  m^ors.  Focuses  on  basic  concepts  and 
definitions;  the  mole  concept  and  chemical  stoichiometry,  states  of 
matter,  solutions,  periodicity  of  elements,  atomic  structure,  and 
chemical  bonding  and  reactions.  Lab  fee.  (Core  Category  U) 

^HM  1 1 22  General  Chemistry  lor  the  Lile  Sciences  2B  5  QH 

For  nonchemistry  majors  who  will  be  taking  CHM  1264.  Covers 
chemical  kinetics  and  equilibria,  acids  and  bases,  elementary 
thermodynamics  and  kinetics,  and  electrolysis  and  electrochem- 
istry. Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1111. 

CHM  1 1 30  Fundamentals  ol  Chemistry  4  QH 

Focuses  on  appUcations  and  principles  of  chemistry.  Examines 
elementary  atomic  theory,  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  matter,  chemical  reactions  and  stoichiometry,  and  chemical 
measurements  with  applications  in  engineering  technology. 

CHM  1131  General  Chemistry  lor  Engineering  Students  1  4  QH 

Primarily  for  engineering  students.  Introduces  the  principles  of 
chemistry,  focusing  upon  the  states  and  structure  of  matter  and 
chemical  stoichiometry. 

CHM  1 1 32  General  Chemistry  lor  Engineering  Students  2  4  QH 

Primarily  for  engineering  students.  Introduces  the  principles  of 
chemistry,  focusing  upon  chemical  equilibria,  the  nature  of  some 
common  materials,  and  energy  considerations  in  chemical  trans- 
formations. P)-ereg.  CHM  1131. 


/ 


CHM  1 1 38  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  1  QH 

Required  for  students  planning  to  major  in  chemical  engineering. 
Optional  for  other  students  taking  CHM  1132.  Experiments 
pertaining  to  lecture  material.  Lab  fee. 

CHM  1151  General  Chemistry  lor  Science  Mojors  1  5  QH 

For  chemistry  mgyors  and  selected  students  in  other  msyors, 
such  as  biology,  physics,  and  so  on.  Focuses  on  basic  concepts 
and  definitions,  moles,  gas  laws,  stoichiometry,  atomic  structure, 
periodic  properties,  and  chemical  bonding.  Lab  fee. 

CHM  1 1 52  General  Chemistry  lor  Science  Majors  2  5  QH 

Covers  solutions,  chemical  kinetics,  chemical  equilibrium,  chemical 
thermodynamics,  electrochemistry,  chemistry  of  the  representa- 
tive elements.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1111  or  CHM  1151. 


Advanced  Chemistry  Courses 


CHM  1 22 1  Analytical  Chemistry  4  QH 

For  nonchemistry  majors.  Covers  the  principles  and  practice 
of  chemical  methods  of  analysis  with  an  introduction  to  spectro- 
photometry, ion  selective  electrodes,  and  gas  chromatography. 
Discusses  methods  and  appHcations  for  the  fields  of  biology, 
clinical  chemistry,  toxicology,  and  envlromnental  investigations. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1122  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 231  Analytical  Chemistry  lor  Majors  5  QH 

For  chemistry  m^ors.  Covers  the  principles  and  practice  of 
chemical  methods  of  analysis  with  an  introduction  to  spectro- 
photometry, ion  selective  electrodes,  and  gas  chromatography. 
Examines  method  development,  equilibrium  limitations  in  analysis, 
and  statistical  evaluation  of  data  as  well  as  methods  and  appUca- 
tions for  the  fields  of  biochemistry,  industrial  chemistry,  and 
chemical  research.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1152  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 264  Organic  Chemistry  lor  Biology  Science  Majors  1  5  OH 

For  nonchemistry  majors.  Covers  nomenclature,  preparation, 
properties,  and  reactions  of  common  organic  compounds.  Lab 
tee.  Prereq.  CHM  1122,  CHM  1152,  or  equivalent. 


CHM  1 265  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Majors  2 

Continues  CHM  1264.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1264. 


5  OH 


CHM  1 268  Organic  Chemistry  lor  Pharmacy  Majors  I  5  QH 

For  pharmacy  m^ors.  Covers  nomenclature,  preparation,  proper- 
ties, and  reactions  of  common  organic  compounds.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  CHM  1122,  CHM  1152,  or  equivalent 


CHM  1 269  Organic  Chemistry  for  Pharmacy  Majors  2 

Continues  CHM  1268.  Lab  fee.  Pre^-eq.  CHM  1268. 


5QH 


3  OH 


CHM  1271  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  Majors 
and  Chemical  Engineering  Students  1 

For  chemistry  and  biochemistry  m^ors,  chemical  engineering  stu- 
dents, and  selected  students  in  other  msyors.  Covers  synthesis 
and  properties  of  aUphatic  and  aromatic  hydrocarbons  and  their 
functional  derivatives,  correlation  between  the  structure  of 
organic  compoimds  and  their  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
and  electronic  interpretation  of  organic  reactions.  Prereq.  CHM 
1153  or  CHM  1132,  and  CHM  1138  or  equivalent. 


CHM  1 272  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  Majors 
and  Chemical  Engineering  Students  2 

Continues  CHM  1271.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1271. 


5QH 
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CHM  1274  Organic  Chemistry  3:  The  Organic  Chemistry  of  Living  Process   5  QH 

Examines  advanced  functional  group  chemistry,  especially  as 
relevant  to  molecules  of  nature.  Studies  polycarbonyl  compounds, 
phenols,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  teipenoids  and  steroids,  amino 
acids  and  peptides,  alkaloids,  nucleic  acids,  and  antibiotics  and 
hormones.  Lab  fee.  Prm-eq.  CHM  1272  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 381  Physical  Chemistry  I  3  QH 

Introduces  cheniical  thermodynamics.  Covers  the  three  laws 
of  thermodynamics  and  their  applications  to  thermochemistry, 
material  equilibrium,  and  reaction  equilibrium.  Prereq.  CHM 
1132,  CHM  1152,  or  equiv.;  MTH 1223,  MTH  1243,  or  equiva- 
lent; PHY  1223,  PHY  1233,  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 382  Physical  Chemistry  2  3  QH 

Continues  chemical  thermod5fnamics,  kinetics,  and  transport 
processes.  Covers  theoretical  concepts  and  practical  applications 
of  phase  equilibria,  quantitative  use  of  phase  diagrams,  kinetic 
molecular  theory  and  applications  to  transport  processes,  reac- 
tion kinetics,  and  mechanism.  Prereq.  CHM  1381. 

CHM  1 383  Physical  Chemistry  3  3  QH 

Presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  quantum  mechanics  and 
their  appUcation  to  chemical  problems.  Emphasizes  appUcations 
to  atomic  and  molecular  spectroscopy.  Prereq.  CHM  1382. 

CHM  1 394  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1  2  QH 

Presents  experiments  that  demonstrate  simple  yet  accurate 
vi^ays  of  measui-ing  fundamental  physical  chemical  phenomena. 
Examines  treating  experimental  methodology  and  error  analysis. 
Introduces  computer-based  data  analysis.  Emphasizes  the  prepa- 
ration of  concise  and  literate  laboratory  reports.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
CHM  1381  or  taken  concwirently. 

CHM  1 395  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  2  2  QH 

Examines  experiments  based  on  various  physical  chemistry  topics 
presented  in  CHM  1382.  Explains  and  demonstrates  computer 
interfacing  of  experimental  apparatus.  Focuses  on  data  analysis 
using  computer-based  spread  sheet  and  analysis  programs. 
Emphasizes  preparing  concise  and  Uterate  laboratory  reports. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1382  or  taken  concurrently. 

CHM  1 396  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  3  2  QH 

Focuses  on  experiments  in  atomic  and  molecular  spectroscopy 
and  molecular  photophysics  that  illustrate  the  principles  discussed 
in  CHM  1383.  Emphasizes  experimental  methodology  and  preparing 
reports.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1383  or  taken  concurrently. 

CHM  1 422  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis  4  QH 

For  chemistry  majors  and  selected  students  in  other  msyors. 
Covers  principles,  methods,  and  applications  of  electroanalytical 
chemistry,  optical  spectroscopy,  and  chromatography.  Includes 
selected  topics  in  instrumental  design  and  function  and  in  non- 
optical  spectroscopy.  Preisq.  CHM  1382  and  CHM  1231,  or 
petmission  of  instructor.  Chemistry  majors  take  CHM  1432 
concurrently. 

CHM  1432  Instrumental  Analysis  Laboratory  2  QH 

For  chemistry  mjgors  and  selected  students  in  other  majors  regis- 
tered for  CHM  1422.  Focuses  on  lab  experiments  related  to  topics 
covered  in  CHM  1422.  Lab  fee. 


CHM  1441  Inorganic  Chemistry  4  QH 

Studies  atomic  properties  of  free  atoms  and  ions;  ionic  bonding 
and  the  structure  of  the  solid  state;  the  Madelung  calculation; 
the  Bom-Haber  and  other  thermodynanuc  cycles;  valence-bond, 
molecular,  orbital,  and  crystal  field  theories  of  bonding;  stereo- 
chemistry of  compounds  of  representative  elements;  electron- 
deficient  compounds;  and  spectral  and  magnetic  properties  of 
transition  metal  compounds.  Prereq.  CHM  1383. 

CHM  1461  identification  of  Organic  Compounds  3  QH 

Examines  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  and  mixtures, 
using  physical,  chemical,  and  instrumental  methods.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  CHM  1265  or  CHM  1273. 

CHM  1491,  CHM  1492  Directed  Study  2  QH  each 

Offers  independent  -wotV.  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member. 
Prereq.  An  organic  cliemistry  sequence,  and  analytical  chemistry 
and  departmental  approval. 


CHM  1521  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  1 

Examines  analytical  separations.  Corresponds  to  CHM  3511. 
Prereq.  CHM  1422  or  equivalent. 


3QH 


CHM  1 523  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  2  3  QH 

Examines  the  theory,  practice,  instrumentation,  and  application 
of  selected  electroanalytical  methods  of  analysis.  Corresponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3514.  Prereq.  CHM  1422  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 525  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  3  3  QH 

Covers  optical  methods  of  analysis.  Corresponds  to  CHM  3513. 
Prereq.  CHM  1422  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 561  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  1  3  QH 

Focuses  on  organic  structure  and  reactions.  Corresponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3566.  Prereq.  CHM  1273  or  CHM  1265. 


CHM  1 562  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  2 

Examines  organic  structure  and  reactions.  Corresponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3666.  Prereq.  CHM  1561. 


3QH 


CHM  1 563  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  3  3  QH 

Focuses  on  organic  structure  and  properties.  Corresponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3567.  P)-ereq.  CHM  1562. 

CHM  1 564  Spectrophotometric  Identification  of  Organic  Compounds  3  QH 

Examines  spectrophotometric  identification  of  organic  compounds. 
Corresponds  to  graduate  course  CHM  3569.  Prereq.  CHM  1273 
or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 581  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  1  3  QH 

Examines  cheroical  thermodynamics.  Corresponds  to  graduate 
course  CHM  3586.  Prm-eq.  CHM  1383. 


CHM  1591  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  2 

Focuses  on  atomic  and  molecular  structure.  Corresponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3596.  Prereq.  CHM  1383. 

CHM  1 738  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1138.  Lab  fee. 


3QH 


1QH 


CHM  1741  General  Chemistry  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1131. 


4QH 
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CHM  1742  General  Chemistry  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1 132. 

CHM  1751  General  Chemistry  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1151.  Lab  fee. 

CHM  1752  General  Chemistry  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1152.  Lab  fee. 


4QH 
5QH 
5QH 
4  QH  each 


CHM  1800,  CHM  1801,  CHM  1802,  CHM  1803,  CHM  1804, 
CHM  1805  Undergraduate  Research 

Students  may  conduct  original  experimental  work  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member.  A  minimum  of  a  two-quarter  com- 
mitment and  approval  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  chemistry 
department  are  required.  Prereq.  Middler  standing  or  above, 
chemistry  major  status,  and  a  minimuvi  QPA  of  2.8  in  courses 
required  for  the  major. 

CHM  1811  Advanced  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice  1  4  QH 

Staff  members  direct  lab  projects  in  analytical,  inorganic,  organic, 
and  physical  chemistry.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1273,  CHM  1395, 
CHM  1396,  CHM  1422,  and  departmental  approval. 

CHM  1812  Advanced  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice  2  4  QH 

Students  may  continue  lab  projects  from  CHM  1811  or  carry  out 
new  projects  in  different  areas.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1811  and 
departmental  approval. 


CHM  1840,  CHM  1841,  CHM  1842,  CHM  1843 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


CHM  1888, 1889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


Communication  Studies 


CMN  1 1 1 0  Voice  and  Articulation  4  QH 

Provides  training  in  developing  clear  and  articulate  speech. 
Includes  topics  such  as  the  physiology  of  the  vocal  mechanism, 
voice  projection  and  variety,  articulation  and  pronunciation,  and 
appropriate  speech.  Trains  students  through  lectures,  drills,  and 
exercises. 

CMN  1111  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  4  QH 

Teaches  the  theory  and  skiU  of  dramatic  reading,  with  an  emphasis 
on  analyzing  and  presenting  literature  orally.  Analyzes  prose, 
poetry,  and  dramatic  selections  to  communicate  the  author's 
meaning  through  voice,  tone,  and  gesture. 

CMN  1115  Foundations  of  Communications  4  QH 

Explores  the  history  and  nature  of  human  interaction  through 
speech.  Includes  such  topics  as  the  communication  process; 
verbal  and  nonverbal;  interpersonal,  group,  and  public  communi- 
cation contexts;  communication  ethics;  and  the  mass  communica- 
tion media.  Offers  the  opportunity  to  learn  principles  governing 
effective  communication. 


CMN  11 16  Public  Speaking  4QH 

Develops  skills  in  public  communication.  Includes  topics  such 
as  choosing  and  researching  a  topic,  organizing  and  delivering  a 
speech,  handling  speech  anxiety,  listening  critically,  and  adapting 
language  to  an  audience.  Offers  the  opportunity  for  students  to 
present  a  series  of  speeches  and  receive  advice  and  criticism 
from  £in  audience. 

CMN  1 2 1 0  Advanced  Voice  and  Articulation  4  QH 

Develops  the  vocal  techniques  introduced  in  CMN  1110.  Includes 
work  with  speech  patterns  and  dialects.  Develops  the  professional 
speaking  voice  through  exercises  and  applying  concepts.  Prereq. 
CMN  1110. 

CMN  1211  Advanced  Oral  Interpretation  4  QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  study  of  analyzing  and  performing  literature. 
Includes  topics  such  as  classical  literature,  group  performance  of 
Uterature,  and  programming.  Prereq.  CMN  1111. 

CMN  1 232  Communication  and  Gender  4  QH 

Reviews  contemporary  research  in  gender,  specifically  the  role 
that  gender  plays  in  human  communication.  Includes  topics  such 
as  "genderlect,"  gender  bias  in  language,  and  gender  images  com- 
municated in  the  media. 

CMN  1 239  Argumentation  and  Debate  4  QH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  skills  of  effective  argument. 
Includes  topics  such  as  the  process  of  advocacy,  developing  an 
argument  through  reasoning,  the  psychology  of  argument,  and 
motivational  techniques  of  argimientation.  Combines  theory  and 
practice  in  argument  through  individual  presentations  and  team 
debates.  Prereq.  CMN  1116  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1240  Advanced  Studies  in  Speech  Performance  4  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  expand  skills  and  strategies  in  public 
speaking  and  debate.  Designed  for  students  in  the  forensic  pro- 
gram and  for  students  wishing  more  in-depth  study  of  public 
speaking  and  debate.  Emphasizes  development  of  competitively 
successful  approaches  to  public  speaking.  Prereq.  CMN  1116  or 
CMN  1239  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1 250  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication  4  QH 

Surveys  the  various  media  of  communication.  Includes  radio, 
television,  fUm,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  electronic  communi- 
cation. Explores  the  impact  media  have  on  society. 

CMN  1 300  Communication  Theory  4  QH 

Surveys  significant  theories  of  human  communication. 
Emphasizes  such  topics  as  systems  theory,  symbolic  interaction 
theory,  structuralist  theories,  and  critical-cultural  studies. 

CMN  1 3 1 0  The  Classical  Age  of  Speech  and  Rhetoric  4  QH 

Surveys  theories  of  persuasive  speech  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  Includes  Aristotle's  rhetoric,  Sophistic  traditions,  the 
rhetoric  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  famous  speeches  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  Athens.  Teaches  the  roots  of  the  discipline  of 
speech  and  communication. 

CMN  1315  Theories  of  Persuasion  4  QH 

Examines  the  behavioral  theories  used  to  create  or  modify  beliefs, 
attitudes,  and  values.  Studies  how  professional  persuaders  conceive 
of  and  execute  arguments  for  specific  audiences. 
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CMN  1 31 7  The  Audience  in  Moss  Communication  4  OH 

Explores  how  mass  media  audiences  interpret  and  actively  use 
media  messages  and  products  as  listeners,  readers,  and  consumers. 
Examines  tiie  different  stages  of  etlmograpiiic  research!,  audience 
meanings  and  interpretations,  pleasure  and  fanship,  the  role  of 
media  in  everyday  life,  and  the  use  of  etiuiographic  research 
methods  in  communications  studies.  Prereq.  CMN  1250. 

CMN  1318  Negotiation  Skills  4  OH 

Focuses  on  the  process  of  negotiating  mutually  acceptable  ^ree- 
ments  in  adverearial  settings.  Emphasizes  collective  bargaining  as  a 
form  of  problem  solving,  and  resolving  conflict  tlirough  mediation. 
Prereq.  Middler  standing  or  above  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1330  Interpersonal  Communication  4  OH 

Helps  students  improve  their  interpersonal  communications  skills. 
Includes  topics  such  as  the  self  in  communication,  self-disclosure, 
language,  nonverbal  communication,  Ustening  skills,  conflict 
resolution,  and  maintaining  functional  relationships  through 
communication. 

CMN  1331  Advanced  Interpersonal  Communication  4  OH 

Continues  instruction  in  interpersonal  communication.  Focuses 
on  applying  principles  of  effective  communication  to  human 
relationships.  Prereq.  CMN  1330. 

CMN  1 338  Group  Discussion  4  OH 

Develops  skills  in  working  with  and  in  small  groups.  Instructs  in 
the  small  group  decision-making  process  as  well  as  in  the  inter- 
personal dynamics  of  the  group.  Includes  topics  such  as  problem 
solving,  conflict  resolution,  role  playing,  and  leadership. 

CMN  1410  Contemporary  Public  Address  4  OH 

Analyzes  significant  public  speeches  from  the  recent  past.  Gives 
an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  role  of  oratory  in  major  political 
and  social  movements  by  studying  audio  and  videotapes  of 
historic  and  influential  speakers.  Uses  various  critical  theories  to 
develop  skills  in  criticism. 

CMN  141 5  Persuasion  in  Contemporary  Culture  4  QH 

Develops  students'  critical  thinking  skills  as  receivers  of  persua- 
sive commurucation.  Examines  instances  of  persuasion  in  popu- 
lar culture  such  as  advertising,  mass  media,  and  politics.  Helps 
students  become  more  informed,  critical  receivers  of  mediated 
messages.  Prereq.  CMN  1315  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1430  Organizational  Communication  4  OH 

Surveys  the  communication  process  in  complex  organizations. 
Includes  topics  such  as  the  evolution  of  organizational  communi- 
cation, communication  networks,  information  management,  and 
commurucation  climate.  Analyzes  case  studies  and  teaches  how 
to  improve  the  quality  of  communication  in  an  organization. 

CMN  1431  Advanced  Organizational  Communicotion  4  OH 

Examines  the  problems  of  sending  and  receiving  information  in 
complex  organizations.  Reviews  technologies  used  to  disseminate 
information,  communication  auditing  processes,  and  methods  to 
devise  and  assess  communication  programs  for  organizations. 
Prereq.  CMN  1430. 


CMN  1 437  Consultation  Skills  4  OH 

Surveys  techniques  used  to  jmalyze  communication  problems  in 
industry,  organizations,  and  groups.  Includes  theory  and  practice 
using  the  case  study  methods.  Offers  students  the  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  audit  an  organization,  identify  problems  in 
communication,  and  suggest  solutions.  Prereq.  CMN  1115. 

CMN  1 450  Television  Studio  Production  4  QH 

Introduces  studio  production  techniques.  Covers  the  creative  and 
technical  elements  of  video  production,  camera  operation,  floor 
direction,  editing  graphics,  lighting,  picture  composition,  and 
directing  methods.  Preivq.  CMN  1250  or  permission  of  instiiictor. 

CMN  1451  Foundations  of  Broadcast  Technology  4  QH 

Surveys  the  liistory  of  radio  and  television  broadcasting  technology 
in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world.  Includes  the  evolution 
of  technology,  broadcast  television  versus  cable  and  pay-per-view, 
effects  of  technology  on  the  media,  and  the  future  of  broadcast 
technology.  Develops  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
broadcast  technology's  impact  on  contemporary  society. 

CMN  1452  Radio  Production  4QH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  practices  of  radio.  Includes  lab 
work  in  studio  production  and  instruction  in  program  design, 
ratings,  and  on-air  performance.  Gives  students  an  opportunity  to 
produce  broadcast  material  such  as  feature  stories,  commercials, 
and  public  service  announcements.  Prereq.  CMN  1250  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

CMN  1453  Broadcast  Management  4  QH 

Examines  the  four  critical  functions  of  media  management: 
economics,  marketing,  advertising,  and  ratings.  Includes  FCC  reg- 
ulatory poUcies,  external  market  forces,  and  internal  management 
forces.  Prereq.  CMN  1250  and  middle)-  standing  or  above. 

CMN  1454  Programming  for  Radio  and  Television  4  QH 

Examines  the  history  of  radio  and  television  progranmiing  and 
the  structure  in  which  programming  operates.  Covers  network, 
network  affiliate,  independent,  cable,  and  public  television  and 
radio,  and  the  major  suppliers  of  programs  such  as  Hollywood 
studios,  independent  producers,  syndicates,  networks,  and  local 
stations.  Reviews  how  the  practical  components  of  the  program 
marketplace,  such  as  rating,  scheduling,  regulation,  and  advertising, 
developed  historically.  Includes  an  opportunity  to  design  a  music 
wheel  for  radio  and  a  short  video  segment  for  television.  Prereq. 
CMN  1250. 

CMN  1455  Television  Field  Production  4  OH 

Offers  advanced  training  in  video  production  techniques,  empha- 
sizing remote  location  shooting.  Includes  location  scouting,  pro- 
duction budgets,  writing  techniques,  equipment  location,  post- 
production  editing,  and  content  analysis.  Offers  the  opportunity 
to  work  in  teams  to  produce  and  dii'ect  television  using  remote 
video  equipment.  Prereq.  CMN  1250  and  CMN  1450. 

CMN  1 500  Special  Topics  in  Communication  Studies  4  OH 

Examines  various  contemporary  issues  in  conmiimication 
studies.  Course  content  to  be  posted  in  communication  studies 
depcirtment  prior  to  quarter  in  which  it  is  offered.  Please  consult 
depaitmenl  prior  to  registering. 
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CMN  1 554  Special  Topics  in  Media 

Examines  various  contemporary  issues  in  mass  media. 


4QH 


CMN  1 555  Communication  and  the  Quality  of  Life  4  QH 

Exposes  students  to  the  role  that  communication  plays  in  the 
quality  of  individual  and  community  Ufe.  Helps  students  explore 
the  impact  of  contemporary  communication  trends.  Analyzes  the 
impact  of  various  media  on  quality  of  Me.  Prereq.  Middler  stand- 
ing, CMN  1330,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1 600  Introduction  to  Communication  Research  4  QH 

Introduces  the  various  methods  through  which  scholars  of  com- 
munication develop  knowledge.  Includes  historical,  descriptive, 
experimental,  and  ethnographic  methods.  Expects  student  to 
engage  in  individual  research  projects  designed  to  increase  famil- 
iarity with  commurucation  hterature  and  to  develop  skUls  in  criti- 
cal writing  and  library  research. 

CMN  1 61 0  Rhetorical  Criticism  4  QH 

Offers  a  critical  analysis  of  a  range  of  rhetorical  texts:  visual, 
literary,  oral,  and  musical.  Includes  traditional  and  cultural 
approaches  to  criticism.  (Core  Category  V) 

CMN  1 620  Television  Criticism  4  QH 

Offers  an  advanced  communication  course  where  students 
analyze  and  evaluate  representations  of  race,  class,  gender,  and 
the  family  in  television  discourse.  Aims  to  increase  awareness  of 
the  ways  that  the  aural,  visual,  and  aesthetic  codes  of  television 
work  to  shape  beliefs  and  values. 

CMN  1650  Senior  Seminar  in  Communications  4  QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  review  of  the  student's  mastery  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Includes  a  battery  of  assessment  measures  to  aUow  stu- 
dents to  demonstrate  skills  competencies  in  communication. 
Expects  students  to  complete  a  research  project  designed  to  inte- 
grate the  student's  experiential  education  with  the  principles  and 
skiUs  learned  in  the  classroom.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor, 
majors  only,  and  middler-year  standing. 


CMN  1800,  CMN  1801,  CMN  1802,  CMN  1803 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 

CMN  1890,  CMN  1891,  CMN  1892  Directed  Study 

Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1893  Directed  Study 

Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1894  Directed  Study 

Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


4  QH  each 


4  QH  each 


1QH 


2QH 


CMN  1895  Internship  in  Speech  Communication  4  QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  hands-on  experience  in  the 
communications  industry.  Requires  prior  approval  by  the  intern- 
ship director  prior  to  registration.  Further  internship  details  are 
available  in  the  department  office. 

CMN  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  msyor.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


CMN  1899  Advanced  Television  Production 

Provides  students  with  guidance  in  the  development  of  special 
projects  in  television  and  video  production.  Studies  include 
advanced  directing  (studio  and  field),  lighting,  scriptwriting,  edit- 
ing, graphics,  and  post-production  technology.  Students  involved 
in  the  Northeastern  Student  Network  project  may  also  receive 
credit.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 
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Courses  ECN  1000-1199  are  Pathway  courses,  for  which  there  are 
no  prerequisites.  Courses  ECN  1200-1299  are  required  courses 
with  specified  prerequisites.  Courses  ECN  1300-1499  are  upper- 
level  elective  courses  with  specified  prerequisites;  exceptions  to 
these  may  be  granted  with  the  instructor's  permission. 

ECN  1001  Economic  Problems  and  Perspectives  4  QH 

Studies  the  economic  concepts  and  methods  that  are  useful  to 
an  informed  citizen  for  an  understanding  of  modem  social  issues 
such  as  unemployment,  inflation,  poverty,  crime,  the  environment, 
medical  care,  and  international  competitiveness.  Not  recom- 
mended for  students  who  have  completed  either  ECN  1115  or 
ECN  1116.  (Core  Category  IT)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 1 5  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  4  QH 

Introduces  macroeconomic  analysis.  Topics  include  the  flow  of 
national  income,  economic  growth  and  fluctuation,  the  role  of 
money  and  banking,  and  monetary  and  fiscal  pohcies.  Emphasizes 
the  development  of  conceptual  tools  to  analyze  the  economic 
problems  facing  modem  society.  (Core  Category  n)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 16  Principles  of  Microeconomics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  development  of  basic  theory  of  demand,  supply,  and 
market  price.  Explores  applications  to  selected  microeconomic 
problems,  such  as  basic  monopoly  and  competition,  and  other 
issues  that  relate  to  the  role  of  the  pricing  system  in  resource 
allocation  and  income  distribution.  (Core  Category  II)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 30  Health  Care  and  Medical  Economics  4  QH 

Examines  health-care  trends  in  the  United  States;  medical  care 
expenditures;  the  impact  of  medical  care  on  health,  morbidity, 
and  mortahty;  CPI  and  MCPl;  the  role  of  gatekeepers;  markets  for 
medical  care,  health  insurance,  physicians,  and  nurses;  DRGs, 
HMOs,  CONs;  the  politics  of  health  care;  national  health  insur- 
ance; extended-care  facilities;  Ufe  care  plans;  consumer  responsi- 
bilities; "Date  to  be  100";  and  health-care  quahty.  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 40  Economics  of  Crime  4  QH 

Covers  economic  analysis  of  crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Topics  include  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  the  economic 
causes  of  criminal  behavior,  the  social  costs  of  crime  and  its  pre- 
vention, and  design  of  enforcement  policies.  (Core  Category  VI) 
(Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 50  Economics  of  World  Energy  and  Primary  Resources  4  QH 

Investigates  economic,  political,  and  historical  backgrounds  of 
energy  and  other  resources  problems.  Analyzes  future  impact 
of  primary  resources  limitations  on  United  States  and  world 
economics  as  well  as  feasibility  studies  of  resource  substitution. 
(Pathway) 
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ECN  1 1 70  Economic  Issues  in  iWinority  Communities  4  QH 

Examines  the  economic  conditions  of  nonwhite  minorities  witliin 
the  United  States  economy.  Includes  historical  and  cultural  mate- 
rials as  well  as  specific  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  the 
economic  problems  confrontiitg  minority  communities.  Same  as 
AFR  1161.  (Core  Category  VI)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 71  Women  in  the  Labor  Market  4  QH 

Focuses  on  economic  analysis  of  the  labor  market  position  of 
women  in  the  context  of  the  changing  economic  structure  and 
labor  market  institutions.  Analyzes  female  labor  force  participa- 
tion differences;  male/female  differentials  in  earnings  and  unem- 
ployment; occupational  concentration,  occupational  segregation, 
theories  and  evidence  of  sex  discrimination;  and  new  opportuni- 
ties for  women.  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 80  Industrial  Orgonization  and  Public  Policy  4  QH 

Presents  an  analytic  framework  and  empirical  study  of  how  the 
structure  of  industrial  organization  and  conduct  of  sellers  and 
buyers  affects  economic  performance  and  welfare.  Includes 
industrial  examples  and  case  studies.  Examines  antitrust  as  a 
public  policy  designed  to  promote  better  market  performances. 
Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250).  (Pathway) 

ECN  11 81  Economics  of  Art  and  Culture  4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  the  economic  aspects  of  art  and  culture. 
Examines  the  production  and  consumption  of  art  and  culture 
and  the  role  of  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Topics  include: 
consumer  demand,  economic  models  of  nonprofit  cultural  organi- 
zation, competition  and  market  structure  in  the  arts,  artists  as 
members  of  the  labor  force,  productivity  issues  in  the  performing 
arts,  public  support  for  the  arts,  and  the  role  and  impact  of  public 
and  private  subsidies.  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 90/IAF 1 1 90  The  Global  Economy  4  QH 

Introduces  the  history,  structure,  and  growth  of  the  international 
economy.  Considers  dimensions  of  global  economic  interdepen- 
dence, including  population,  foreign  investment,  and  environmen- 
tal spillovers.  Analyzes  a  few  key  economic  issues  of  current 
importance  for  mjyor  regions  of  the  world,  such  as  economic 
integration  in  Western  Europe  or  the  emergence  of  the  East  Asian 
dragons. 

ECN  1 1 9 1  /lAF  1 330  Development  Economics  4  QH 

Explores  prospects  for  economic  grovrth  and  development  in 
poor  nations  as  indicated  by  economic  analysis  and  historical 
experience;  social,  cultural,  and  institutional  determinants  of 
growth;  analysis  of  agriculture  and  development;  the  role  of  tech- 
nological change;  population;  and  foreign  trade.  (Core  Category 
V)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 192  American  Economic  Development  4  QH 

Studies  economic  development  of  the  United  States  from  the 
colonial  period  to  the  present,  historical  changes  in  economic 
institutions  and  technologies,  v^th  special  attention  to  precondi- 
tions of  tndustriaUsm;  the  American  Industrial  Revolution,  its 
spread  and  socioeconomic  consequences;  the  Great  Depression 
and  the  subsequent  rise  of  mixed  economy  and  welfare  state;  and 
United  States  adjustments  to  postwar  econontic  changes. 
(Pathway) 


ECN  1 1 93  Economic  History  of  Less  Developed  Countries  4  QH 

Considers  the  problents  of  initiating  and  sustaining  economic 
development  in  selected  Third  World  countries  diuing  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  Countiy-specific  case  studies  cover  the  role  of 
traditional  economic  structures,  different  development  goals  and 
strategies,  state  policies,  and  international  economic  relations. 
Prereq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  11 16  or  any  three  economics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250);  ECN  1330  recommended. 

ECN  1215  flAocroeconomic  Theory  4  QH 

Investigates  the  conceptual  and  empirical  problems  of  creating 
and  using  national  accounts,  price  index  problems,  conceptual 
and  empirical  evaluation  of  consumption  and  investment  fimc- 
tions  and  their  policy  implications,  multiplier  and  accelerator 
models,  and  recent  cyclical  fluctuations.  Analyzes  theories  of 
inflation,  imemployment,  and  growth  in  the  light  of  recent  eco- 
nomic history.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  two  Pathway  courses,  and 
MTH  11 14  or  equivalent. 

ECN  1 2 1 6  Microeconomic  Theory  4  QH 

Examines  supply-and-demand  analysis,  various  elasticity  concepts 
and  applications,  theories  of  demand  and  production,  and  deriva- 
tion of  cost  curves.  Analyzes  pricing  and  output  behavior  in  the 
several  market  structures  with  their  welfare  implications  and 
the  pricing  of  resources.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  two  Pathway 
courses,  and  MTH  1114  or  equivalent. 

ECN  1 220  History  of  Economic  Thought  4  QH 

Traces  the  evolution  of  Western  economic  thought.  Covers  several 
important  schools  in  economics,  examining  the  questions  econo- 
mists raise  ani  analytical  methods  they  use  to  study  hiunan 
behavior.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  1116  or  any  three  eco- 
nomics courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1250  Statistics  4QH 

Discusses  basic  probability,  descriptive  statistics,  estimation 
techniques,  statistical  hypotheses,  sampling,  analysis  or  variance, 
correlation,  and  regression  analysis  in  the  context  of  economics. 
Computer  applications  are  an  integral  part  of  this  course. 
Economics  majors  who  have  earned  credit  for  ECN  1250  may 
not  receive  credit  for  MSC 1200  or  MTH  1152. 

ECN  1251  Statistics  2  4QH 

Studies  analysis  of  variance,  correlation  and  linear  regression 
analysis,  multivariate  regression  analysis,  and  Bayesian  decision 
making.  Prereq.  ECN  1250.  Economics  majors  ivho  have  earned 
credit  for  ECN  1251  may  not  receive  credit  for  MSC  1201. 

ECN  1 260  Problems  in  Economic  Research  4  QH 

Examines  research  methods  used  by  practicing  economists. 
Discusses  typical  problems  from  applied  areas  of  economics, 
including  choice  of  modeling  framework,  problems  of  data  collec- 
tion, review  of  estimation  techniques,  interpretation  of  results, 
and  development  of  static  and  dynamic  adaptive  poUcy  models. 
Prereq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250),  and  ECN  1250. 
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ECN  1310  Labor  Economics  4QH 

Focuses  on  economic  analysis  of  the  labor  market  and  the  labor 
force.  Topics  include  the  supply,  development  and  efficient  use  of 
human  resources;  wage  determination;  the  changing  occupational 
and  industrial  structure;  causes,  nature  and  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment; the  economic  impact  of  unions,  related  labor  market  institu- 
tions and  relevant  public  policies.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  ECN  1115 
or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 31 1  Employment  and  Training  Programs  and  Policies  4  QH 

Examines  the  natiu-e  and  objectives  of  employment  and  training 
programs,  the  nature  and  causes  of  human  resource  problems, 
current  and  previous  efforts  to  solve  human  resource  problems  in 
the  Uruted  States,  planning  of  human  resource  programs,  and 
economic  evaluation  of  employment  and  training  programs. 
Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250). 

ECN  1314  Economics  of  Education  and  Human  Capital  4  QH 

Explores  theoretical  and  empirical  treatment  of  economic  issues 
related  to  education  and  job  training,  including  formal  education 
(preschool  tluough  post-secondary),  vocational  education,  on- 
the-job  training,  and  goverrmient-sponsored  employment  and 
training  programs.  Emphasizes  foUow-up  studies,  cost-effective- 
ness analysis,  and  benefit-cost  analysis  for  determining  the  effec- 
tiveness of  education  and  training  investments  from  a  private  and 
social  standpoint.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1315  Income  Inequalities  and  Discrimination  4  QH 

Focuses  on  economic  analysis  of  income  inequalities,  poverty, 
and  discrimination.  Examines  the  causes  of  income  inequality 
and  the  nature,  causes  and  effects  of  poverty;  economics  of  racial 
discrimination;  and  public  welfare  system  and  other  income 
maintenamce  schemes.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  ECN  1116  or  any 
three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1320  Urban  Economics  4QH 

Studies  urban  grovrth  and  development,  intermetropoUtan 
location  of  business  finns,  regional  shifts  in  economic  activity, 
intrametropoUtan  location  of  finns  and  households,  and  land  use 
patterns.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses 
(excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 321  Urban  Economic  Problems  ond  Policies  4  QH 

Continues  ECN  1320  but  may  be  taken  separately.  Focuses  on 
economic  analysis  of  selected  urban  problems  such  as  housing, 
poverty,  transportation,  education,  health,  crime,  and  the  urban 
environment.  Discusses  public  policies  relating  to  such  problems. 
Prei-eq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250). 

ECN  1322  Economics  of  Transportation  4  QH 

Covers  transportation  and  land-use  patterns;  externalities;  social 
costs  and  social  benefits  of  various  modes  of  transportation, 
ownership,  regulations,  and  financing  of  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation; and  economics  of  new  teclmology  in  transportation. 
Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250). 


ECN  1323  Environmental  Economics  4  QH 

AppUes  the  tools  of  economics  to  environmental  issues.  Explores 
taxonomy  of  environmental  effects;  externalities;  the  commons 
problem;  taxation,  regulations,  marketable  permits,  and  property 
rights  as  a  solution;  measuring  benefits  of  cleaner  air  and  water, 
noise  abatement,  and  recreational  areas;  global  issues  including 
tropical  deforestation  and  acid  rain;  the  relevance  of  economics 
to  the  environmental  debate.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three 
economics  courses  (exchiding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1333  European  Economic  Development  4  QH 

Discusses  economic  inheritance  of  the  nineteenth  century  develop- 
ment of  capitalism  and  laissez-faire;  the  aftermath  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  European  overseas  expansion,  the  world  wars,  and  the 
dissolution  of  empires;  American  economic  conquest  and 
European  integration;  the  future  of  less  developed  areas  in  south- 
em  Europe;  envirormiental  impact  of  industrialism  and  the  implica- 
tions of  technological  society.  (Core  Category  ni)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1334  Comparative  Economics  4  QH 

Emphasizes  competing  types  of  theoretical  economic  systems; 
analysis  of  organization  and  operation  of  currently  existing  types 
of  communist,  socialist,  and  capitalist  economies;  comparison 
and  evaluation  of  economic  behavior  and  performance  of  differ- 
ent economic  systems.  Prm-eq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  1116  or  any 
three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 335  International  Economics:  Finance  4  QH 

Introduces  the  workings  of  foreign  exchange  markets,  balance  of 
payments,  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  an  open  economy  under 
different  exchange  rate  regimes,  international  capital  movements, 
and  the  international  monetary  system.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  any 
three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250)  orpetmission 
of  instructor. 

ECN  1 336  International  Economics:  Trade  4  QH 

Examines  trade  theories  and  patterns,  impact  of  trade  on  domestic 
factor  prices,  factor  movements,  and  terms  of  trade.  Explores 
welfare  implications  and  political  economy  of  alternative  trade 
policies,  such  as  free  trade,  tariffs,  quotas,  and  custom  unions. 
Prei-eq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250)  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ECN  1340  Government  Expenditures:  Structure  and  Evaluation  4  QH 

Covers  fiscal  functions  of  goverrunent,  fiscal  institutions  and 
politics,  theory  of  social  goods,  public  expenditm-e  growth  and 
structure,  federal  budget  expenditure  evaluation  and  cost-benefit 
case  studies,  fiscal  federalism  in  theory  and  practice,  and  issues 
of  public  debt  and  deficit.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  equivalent  or 
any  three  econoynics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1341  Financing  of  Government:  Taxation  and  Debt  4  QH 

Considers  principles  of  taxation;  problems  of  tax  structure  and 
reform  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels;  tax  incidence;  effects  of 
taxation  on  economic  efficiency  and  grovrth;  negative  income  tax 
and  social  security  finance;  issues  of  public  debt  and  deficit. 
Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  equivalent  or  any  three  economics  courses 
(excluding  ECN  1250). 
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ECN  1 342  Money  ond  Banking  4  QH 

Studies  the  nature  aitd  the  functions  of  money,  credit,  and  the 
role  of  financial  organizations  in  the  United  States  economy. 
Emphasizes  theories  of  banking,  money  supply,  and  monetary 
policy.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  equivalent  or  any  three  economics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 345  Business  Cycles  and  Inflation  4  QH 

Considers  the  theories  of  business  cycles  and  inflation  and  an 
empirical  application  of  these  theories  to  current  business  cycle, 
inflation,  and  stagflation  problems.  P)ereq.  ECN  1115  and 
ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250),  and  ECN  1215. 

ECN  1 350  Introduction  to  Econometrics  4  OH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  econometric  analysis 
and  forecasting.  Covers  ordinary  least  squares,  piecewise  regres- 
sion, tests  and  corrections  for  serial  correlation  and  heteroskedas- 
ticity,  specification  analysis,  simultaneous  equations  systems, 
errors  in  variables,  dynamic  models  and  elementary  forecasting. 
Frereq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  1116  or  any  three  econovfiics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250),  and  ECN  1250. 

ECN  1 353  Introduction  to  Mathematics  for  Economists  4  QH 

Introduces  basic  tools  of  mathematics,  matrix  algebra,  differential 
and  integral  calculus  and  classical  optimization,  with  special 
reference  to  economic  applications.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  and 
ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 360  Managerial  Economics  4  QH 

Explores  the  appUcation  of  economic  principles  and  theory,  by  the 
use  of  case  studies,  to  the  solution  of  decision-making  problems  in 
such  areas  as  demand  forecasting,  price  policies,  estimation  and 
control  of  costs,  fltnancLng  of  capital  investments,  and  responses  to 
goverrunent  taxation  and  regulation  policies.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or 
any  three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1361  Social  Control  of  Economic  Activities  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  the  government's  role  in  economic 
activities,  examining  the  relationships  between  the  government  and 
industry,  labor,  agriculture,  public  utilities,  and  consumers.  Traces 
the  changing  role  of  the  government  from  a  laissez-faire  policy  to 
one  of  direct  intervention  in  the  economy.  Covers  such  topics  .'.s 
wage  and  price  control,  envirormient  and  antipollution  poUciet.. 
consumer  protection,  and  conglomerate  mergers.  Prereq.  ECN 
1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1401  Advonced  Economic  Theory  4  QH 

Covers  advanced  theoretical  treatment  of  selected  topics  in  micro- 
and  macroeconomics.  Recommended  for  students  planning  to 
take  graduate  economics.  Piereq.  ECN  1215  and  ECN  1216. 

ECN  1415  Selected  Topics  in  Macroeconomics  4  QH 

Studies  macroeconomic  issues.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

ECN  1 4 1 6  Selected  Topics  in  Microeconomics  4  QH 

Studies  microeconontic  issues.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

ECN  1481  Directed  Study  I  QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  imder  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member  of  the  department.  Should  only  be  used  to 
fulfil!  economics  electives.  Up  to  four  quarter  hours  per  offering, 
with  jm  eight  quarter-hour  maximum.  Prereq.  Qualified  senior 
economics  majors  and  approval  of  department  chair. 


ECN  1482  Directed  Study  2QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member  of  the  department.  Should  only  be  used  to 
fulfill  economics  electives.  Up  to  foiu-  quarter  hours  per  offering, 
with  an  eight  quarter-hour  maximum.  Prereq.  Qualified  senior 
economics  majors  and  approved  of  department  chair. 

ECN  1483  Directed  Study  3QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  imder  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member  of  the  department.  Should  only  be  used  to 
fulfill  economics  electives.  Up  to  four  quarter  hours  per  offering, 
with  an  eight  quarter-hour  maximum.  Prereq.  Qualified  senior 
economics  majors  and  approved  of  department  chair. 

ECN  1484  Directed  Study  4QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  imder  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member  of  the  department.  Should  only  be  used  to 
fulfill  economics  electives.  Up  to  four  quarter  hours  per  offering, 
with  an  eight  quarter-hour  maximum.  Prereq.  Qualified  senior 
economics  majors  and  approval  of  department  chair. 

ECN  1492  Senior  Economics  Seminar  4  QH 

Coordinates  and  applies  economic  concepts,  methodology,  and 
data  to  issues  and  problems  of  broad  social,  economic,  and 
philosophical  importance.  Prereq.  ECN  1216  and  ECN  1215; 
senior  economics  majors  only. 


ECN  1495,  ECN  1496,  ECN  1497,  ECN  1498 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 

ECN  1715  Macroeconomics  Principles  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECN  1115. 

ECN  1716  Microeconomics  Principles  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECN  1116. 


4  QH  each 


4QH 


4QH 


ECN  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


Education 


ED  1 003  Reading/Study  Skills  1  4  QH 

Provides  instruction  to  students  who  demonstrate  a  need  to  be 
more  efficient  in  comprehending  and  studying  college  textbooks 
and  coDateral  reading  assignments.  Concentrates  on  techniques 
involved  in  understanding  informative  materials  and  introduces 
the  evaluation  of  persuasive  prose.  In  addition,  presents  sugges- 
tions on  such  topics  as  how  to  listen  to  and  take  simimary  notes 
on  course  lectures  and  how  to  set  study  goals  and  priorities  con- 
sistent vidth  course  objectives. 

ED  1 004  Reading/Study  Skills  2  4  QH 

Continues  topics  introduced  in  ED  1003  and  expands  upon  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  persuasive  texts.  Emphasizes  read- 
ing imaginative  prose  for  meaning  and  pleasure,  preparing  for  and 
taking  exantinations,  and  learning  to  adjust  reading  speed  and 
method  to  various  materials  encoimtered  in  concurrent  courses. 
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ED  1005  Procticum  in  Reading  and  Study  Skills  4  QH 

Gives  students  in  the  academic  program  Project  Ujima  compre- 
hensive tools  to  help  them  to  master  the  how-tos  of  reading  text- 
books, notetaWng,  outlining,  introductory  research  skills,  time 
management,  studying  sldlls,  and  other  techniques  necessary  for 
success  in  college. 

ED  11 00  Human  Services  and  Social  Science  4  QH 

Draws  on  anthropology,  psychology,  and  sociology,  and  some 
of  the  concepts,  methods,  and  terminology  of  those  fields. 
Concentrates  on  the  evolution  of  human  nature,  the  influence  of 
previous  experience  and  learning  on  the  behavior  of  individuals 
and  groups,  the  difficulties  in  achieving  a  full  degree  of  humanity 
in  a  technological  society,  and  the  potentially  powerful  roles  that 
"professional  socializers"  (teachers,  clinicians,  group  leaders,  and 
so  forth)  can  play  in  the  lives  of  students  and  clients. 

ED  1 1 01  Introduction  to  Education  4  QH 

Discusses  human  survival  and  continued  development  as  problems 
of  educating  people  to  use  their  skills  and  abiUties  to  hve  harmo- 
niously. Examines  the  teaching  and  learning  process  used  to  trans- 
mit information  and  values  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  and 
places  these  processes  in  the  context  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  the  American  family  and  education.  Approaches  these 
issues  with  a  creative  and  humanistic  perspective. 

ED  1 102  Child  Development,  Learning  ond  Education  4  QH 

Surveys  developmental  processes  from  the  prenatal  period 
through  preadolescence.  Covers  principles  of  physical,  cognitive, 
language,  social,  and  personality  development  and  discusses  the 
implications  for  chUdrearing  and  schooling. 

ED  1 103  Adolescent  Development,  learning,  and  Education  4  QH 

Presents  a  basic  overview  of  the  continuity  of  human  develop- 
ment in  contemporary  society,  from  the  pre-adolescent  period 
through  adolescence,  adulthood,  middle  age,  and  old  age. 
Considers  significant  areas  of  growth,  development,  and  adjust- 
ment for  each  period,  including  social,  sexual,  personality,  moti- 
vational, and  cognitive  aspects. 

ED  1 104  Learning  and  the  Teaching  Process  4  QH 

Explores  learning  and  teaching  within  different  types  of  schools. 
Examines  the  pedagogical,  environmental,  and  historical  factors 
that  affect  the  instructional  processes  and  influence  educational 
outcomes. 

ED  1 106  Creative  Expression  in  Children  4  QH 

Assists  students  who  are  interested  in  working  with  children  in 
a  variety  of  settings.  Focuses  on  the  potential  of  creative  expres- 
sion in  interpersonal  communication  and  the  relation  of  children's 
creative  experiences  to  their  cognitive,  emotional,  and  social 
development.  Provides  the  opportimity  to  acquire  the  hands-on 
experience  and  confidence  to  work  with  various  media  available 
for  creative  expression.  Prereq.  ED  1102. 

ED  1 107  Beginning  Computer  Use  in  Education  4  QH 

Introduces  students  who  are  unfarmliar  with  software  applica- 
tions to  computer  use  through  general  purpose  software:  word 
processing  and  data  processing.  Covers  operating  systems  com- 
mands as  well  as  concepts  relating  to  computer  hardware  and 
software.  Suggests  methods  of  applying  the  computer  to  study 
requirements  in  college  and  to  teaching. 


ED  1 302/HS  1 1 01  The  Human  Services  Professions  4  QH 

Explores  what  a  human  service  agency  is,  how  it  comes  into  being, 
how  it  grows  and  changes.  Analyzes  attitudes,  values,  skiUs,  and 
knowledge  of  the  humem  services  worker  and  the  reasons  why 
people  in  modem  society  require  human  services  assistance.  Views 
human  services  from  the  eyes  of  clients  as  weU  as  society  as  a 
whole.  Requires  fieldwork  in  a  human  service  agency  as  well  as  a 
good  deal  of  independent  study.  Required  for  all  human  services 
m^ors;  open  to  other  students  on  space-available  basis.  Prereq. 
ED  1100,  SOC 1100,  or  equivalent. 

ED  1 309/HS  1219  Intervention  Strategies  lor  the  Human  Services  4  QH 

Introduces  the  range  of  skills  used  in  working  with  clients  in  the 
various  helping  professions  such  as  counseling  (individual  and 
group),  advocacy,  rehabilitation,  community  organizing,  and 
income  maintenance.  Utilizes  role  playing,  simulations,  and  inter- 
views with  practicing  professionals.  Requires  reading  but  not 
fieldwork.  Intended  as  preparation  for  more  specialized  courses; 
required  for  human  services  majors  but  open  to  other  students 
with  appropriate  backgrounds. 

ED  1 31 1  Case  Monogement:  Diognosis  and  Treatment  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  theory  and  skDls  of  managing  clients'  treat- 
ment programs  in  a  variety  of  institutional  settings.  Provides 
training  in  identifying  the  components  of  a  psychosocial  assess- 
ment. Examines  common  techniques  of  planned  service  delivery 
and  resource  coordination  and  reviews  the  entitlements  available 
to  cUents  of  diverse  needs  and  backgrounds.  Prereq.  PSY 1111  or 
SOC  1100. 

ED  1318  Seminar  in  Early  Childhood  Development  4  QH 

Focuses  on  views  of  cogiutive,  personality,  and  social  development 
during  early  childhood.  Discusses  the  implications  of  these  views. 
Requires  each  student  to  carry  out  a  project  in  the  field  placement 
and  report  results  to  the  seminar.  Prereq.  ED  1102. 

ED  1 3 1 9  Speech,  Language,  and  Cognition  in  the  Young  Child  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  normal  speech  and  language  development 
and  its  relationship  to  cognition  in  the  young  cluld.  Describes 
speech-language  and  cognitive  behaviors  in  a  variety  of  disordered 
populations  and  outlines  a  team  approach  to  treating  such  disorders. 
Uses  a  variety  of  case  studies  to  describe  the  assessment  and 
remediation  of  young  children  wdth  speech  and  language  disorders 
in  the  classroom.  Team  taught  by  faculty  from  the  Department  of 
Education  and  from  the  Department  of  Speech-Language 
Pathology  and  Audiology.  Provides  students  an  opportunity  to 
understand  the  implications  of  disordered  speech  and  language 
for  classroom  learrung.  Prereq.  ED  1102. 

ED  1 405  Teaching  Children's  Literature  and  the  Arts  4  QH 

Offers  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field  of  children's  literature 
and  literature  for  young  adults.  Sm-veys  and  evaluates  examples 
of  contemporary  children's  literature  and  other  learning  materials 
used  in  preschool,  elementary,  secondary,  and  remedial  pro- 
grams. Covers  such  recurring  themes  as  racism  and  sexism  in 
children's  books,  controversial  children's  books  and,  contempo- 
rary illustrators.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  integrate  language  arts,  visual  arts,  and  music  in  the  teach- 
mg  of  literature. 
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ED  1407  Elementary  Education  Curriculum  2  4  QH 

Describes  and  evaluates  sociEil  studies  curricula  in  use  in  elemen- 
tary school.  Develops  criteria  to  select  appropriate  social  studies 
content,  skills,  and  attitudinal  objectives.  Expects  students  to  use 
these  criteria  to  develop  social  studies  experiences  that  meet  the 
developmental  needs  of  learners  and  to  shed  light  on  the  lives  of 
individuals  and  groups  within  different  cultured  settings.  Prereq. 
ED  1406. 

ED  1410  Methods  and  Materials  (or  Teaching  Adolescents  and  Adults  1      4  QH 

Considers  specific  methods  and  materials  appropriate  to  teaching 
adolescents  and  adults.  Seeks  to  develop  in  the  students  an  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  the  materials  and  methodology 
of  the  teaching-learning  process,  to  encourage  within  students 
attitudes  conducive  to  and  identified  with  good  tenets  of  teaching, 
and  to  foster  in  the  students  acceptance  of  the  need  to  grow 
constantly  and  to  be  aware  of  the  continuing  development  of  the 
learning-teaching  process.  Requires  fieldwork.  Prereq.  ED  1104. 

ED  141 1  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Adolescents  and  Adults  2      4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  various  subject  areas  of  teaching  techniques  of 
organizing  and  presenting  lessons,  developing  teaching  materials, 
using  audiovisual  equipment,  developing  and  implementing  evalu- 
ation instruments,  and  selecting  appropriate  materials  within  the 
field  of  interest.  Requires  fieldwork.  Prereq.  ED  1410. 

ED  1 4 1 2  Fundamentals  of  Curriculum  Development  4  QH 

Examines  how  goals  and  objectives  are  selected  and  priorities 
are  determined.  Analyzes  methods  for  designing  educational  pro- 
grams to  meet  specified  goals,  methods  of  evaluating  educational 
outcomes  in  terms  of  the  goals  of  the  program,  and  techniques  for 
modifying  programs  in  the  light  of  such  performance. 

ED  1 4 1 7  Student  Teaching  Practicum  and  Seminar  8  QH 

A  150-clock-hour  student  practicum  and  related  biweekly  semi- 
nar. Allows  for  full-time  participation  in  a  University-arranged 
and  supervised  school  program  designed  to  analyze  learning  and 
teaching  and  to  demonstrate,  evaluate,  and  develop  teaching 
skills.  Arts  and  Sciences  experiential  education  requirement 
Prereq.  Completion  of  advanced  sequence  in  early  childhood 
education  with  minimum  of  2.5  QPA. 

ED  1 420  Student  Teaching  Practicum  for  the  Pre-K  Setting  4  QH 

A  150-clock-hour  student  teaching  practicum  and  related 
biweekly  seminar.  Offers  extensive  participation  vidth  supervision 
in  a  pre-K  program.  Students  analyze  learning  and  teaching  and 
demonstrate,  evaluate,  and  develop  teaching  skills  while  working 
with  young  children  with  diverse  backgrounds  and  needs.  Arts 
and  Sciences  experiential  education  requirement.  Prereq. 
Completion  of  advanced  professional  sequence  in  early  child- 
hood education  with  minimum  2.5  QPA. 

ED  1 42 1  Curriculum  for  the  Pre-K  Years  4  QH 

Presents  theories  of  active  learning  and  learning  through  play  as 
appUed  in  the  pre-kindergarten  years.  Offers  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  specify  goals  in  order  to:  facilitate  children's 
growth,  development,  and  achievement  of  skills  in  communica- 
tion, inquiry,  creative  expression,  and  interpersonal  relations; 
plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  content  and  methodology  in  vari- 
ous curriculum  areas;  incorporate  developmentaUy  appropriate, 
integrated  learning  experiences;  select  materials  and  create  learn- 
ing environments;  and  integrate  children  with  special  needs. 
Prereq.  ED  1102  and  ED  1104. 


ED  1 423  Multicultural  Education  4  QH 

Reviews  aspects  of  the  history  and  culture  of  different  ethnic 
groups  to  explore  the  mjmner  in  which  certain  themes  and  issues 
are  manifested.  Examines  and  evaluates  ethnic  and  multicultural 
school  curricula  in  relation  to  specific  educational  criteria  and 
goals  and  their  potential  impact  on  learners.  Requires  students  to 
select  and  organize  historical,  literary,  and  artifact  materials  from 
specific  ethnic  groups  £md  to  use  them  in  the  plaiming  of  learning 
experiences  for  classroom  use. 

ED  1425  Elementary  School  Mathematics  and  Science  4  QH 

Focuses  on  methods  and  materials  of  mathematics  and  science 
teaching  for  early  childhood  and  elementary  education  m^ors. 
Provides  the  opportunity  for  university  students  to  explore  vari- 
ous strategies  and  materials  of  teaching  mathematics  and  some 
content  areas  in  science.  Takes  into  account  the  development 
stages  of  children. 

ED  1426  Teaching  the  Language  Arts  4  QH 

Emphasizes  literacy  development  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Presents  an  integrated  language  learning  perspective  drawn  from 
recent  research  on  langu£ige  and  literacy  acquisition  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  instructional  methodology.  Students  are  expected  to  build 
an  understanding  both  of  how  children  develop  in  language,  read- 
ing, and  writing  and  of  language  structure  that  will  enable  them  to 
make  appropriate  instructional  decisions  in  the  classroom, 

ED  1470  Freshman  Seminar  1  QH 

Continues  work  begun  in  ED  1101,  Introduction  to  Education, 
in  a  series  of  seminars  during  the  vmiter  and  spring  quarters. 
Students  prepare  an  educational  plan  and  are  introduced  to  a 
number  of  current  educational  issues. 

ED  1480  Junior /Senior  Seminar  for  Education  Majors  1  QH 

Examines  career  development  and  career  management  issues 
of  teaching  professionals.  Discusses  important  components  of 
the  after-graduation  job  search  process,  and  incorporates  advice 
ft-om  professionals  in  the  field.  Examines  a  number  of  current 
issues  relating  to  the  working  conditions  of  teachers,  such  as  the 
teacher's  union,  teacher  certification,  graduate  school,  career 
issues  for  women,  and  alternative  careers  in  education. 

ED  1800  Directed  Study  1  4QH 

This  experience  is  provided  for  the  student  whose  unique  academic 
needs  or  interests  cannot  be  adequately  satisfied  in  any  of  the 
scheduled  courses  of  the  department.  Preparation  consists  of 
approval  of  the  supervising  faculty  member  and  the  dean's  office. 
Approval  forms  must  be  submitted  to  the  dean's  office  during 
the  quarter  prior  to  registration  for  the  directed  study.  P-ereq. 
Permission  of  instructor. 


ED  1801  Directed  Study  2 

For  students  who  have  completed  ED  1800. 


4QH 


ED  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 
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English 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  prerequisite  for  upperclass 
courses  is  a  freshman  English  sequence.  For  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  the  full-time  day  programs  this  means  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  nil;  ENG  1013  and  ENG  1111;  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111. 
For  the  CoUege  of  Engineering,  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111,  and  for 
international  students,  ENG  1004,  ENG  1005,  and  ENG  1006;  or 
ENG  1005  and  ENG  1006. 


A 


ENG  1 004  Fundamentals  of  English-SOL  4  QH 

Provides  intensive  practice  in  composition  with  accent  on  accurate, 
intelligible  writing  and  paragraphs  organized  around  single,  well- 
supported  ideas.  Encourages  sentence-combining  and  vocabulary 
development,  and  gives  special  attention  to  individual  writing 
needs.  Includes  prose  readings,  class  discussion,  and  selective 
review  of  grammar.  Pass/fail  grading.  Prereq.  Special  placement 
for  non-native  speakers  whose  performance  or  scores  indicate 
that  their  ivriting  skills  are  not  yet  up  to  those  required  for 
ENG  1005. 

^m  1 005  College  Writing  1  -SOI  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  development  of  skUls  needed  in  vmting  clear, 
expository  prose  essays.  Requires  the  regular  writing  and  rewriting 
of  essays  of  increasing  length  and  complexity.  Focuses  on  appro- 
priate prose  readings  for  discussion  and  analysis  and  introduces 
techniques  preparatory  to  research  writing.  Prereq.  ENG  1004  or 
special  placement. 

ENG  1 006  College  Writing  2-SOL  4  QH 

Introduces  the  study  of  hterature  through  close  reading  and 
discussion  of  fiction,  nonfiction,  and  poetry.  Advances  develop- 
ment of  rhetorical  techniques  by  requiring  frequent  essays  written 
in  relation  to  the  readings  and  rewritten  to  improve  content, 
organization,  and  diction.  Provides  guided  experience  with  using 
outside  sources  and  Ubrary  materials  for  writing  a  term  paper. 
Prereq.  ENG  1005  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1013  Basic  Writing  4QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  principles  of  the  writing  process. 
Emphasizes  individualized  assistance  in  generating  and  develop- 
ing ideas,  drafting,  revising,  and  organizing  and  mastering  the 
conventions  of  written  English.  Pass-fail  grading.  Prereq. 
Special  placement. 

ENG  1 110  College  Writing  1  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  individual  student's  writing  skills.  Includes  appU- 
cation  of  important  principles  of  composing,  logic,  and  rhetoric 
to  exposition  and  argumentation.  Reviews  sentence  structure, 
punctuation,  and  paragraphing.  Analyzes  essay  forms  and  problems. 

ENG  1111  College  Writing  2  4QH 

Continues  instruction  in  writing,  with  emphasis  on  expository 
methods  of  defining,  describing,  analyzing,  persuading,  and 
composing  the  research  paper.  Requires  students  to  write  lengthy 
critical  essays  based  on  consideration  of  primary  and  secondary 
materials.  Focuses  on  poems,  stories,  and  plays  as  the  subject 
matter  for  discussion  of  writing  technique  and  written  assignments. 
ENG  1111  follows  ENG  1110  and  is  required  of  all  freshmen  in  the 
University.  Prereq.  ENG  1110. 


ENG  Ills  Poetry  4QH 

Involves  close  reading  of  selected  poems,  study  of  critical  terms, 
and  practice  in  different  critical  approaches  to  poetry;  examines 
techniques  for  reading  a  variety  of  poetic  texts.  (Core  Category  IT) 
Prereq.  ENG  11 10  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  11 16  Fiction  4QH 

Involves  close  reading  of  selected  novels  and  short  stories,  study 
of  critical  terms,  and  practice  in  different  critical  approaches  to 
fiction.  (Core  Category  11)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG1117Dramo  4QH 

Involves  close  reading  of  selected  plays,  study  of  critical  terms, 
and  practice  in  different  critical  approaches  to  drama.  (Core 
Category  11)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 1 1 8/LIN  1118  Introduction  to  language  and  Linguistics  4  QH 

Intioduces  students  to  their  unconscious  linguistic  knowledge 
about  sentence  structure  (syntax),  meaning  (semantics),  word 
forms  (morphology),  and  speech  soimds  (phonology).  Examines 
other  issues  related  to  language  such  as  the  Black  Enghsh/ 
Standard  Enghsh  debate,  women's  and  men's  language,  "talking" 
chimpanzees,  "talking"  computers,  and  the  nature/nurture  contro- 
versy. (Core  Category  11) 

ENG  1 1 1 9/LIN  1119  History  of  the  English  Language  4  QH 

Studies  the  development  of  modem  Enghsh  from  Anglo-Saxon 
beginnings;  effects  of  Scandinavian  and  Normgn  invasions; 
dialect  geography;  evolutionary  changes,  word  formation,  and 
borrowing;  and  origins  of  writing  and  problems  of  speUing. 
Readings  include  both  formal  and  informal  writings,  Uterary 
selections,  wiUs,  journals,  and  private  and  pubhc  letters.  (Core 
Category  m)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 1 20  Survey  of  English  Literature  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  major  British  writers  and  m^or  Uterary  forms  and 
works  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Includes  works  by  such  writers  as  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  and  Swift.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1 1 2 1  Survey  of  English  Literature  2  4  QH 

Surveys  the  major  British  writers  and  major  Uterary  movements 
from  the  Romantic  period  tiirough  the  Victorian  and  modem 
periods  to  the  present.  Includes  works  by  such  writers  as 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Yeats, 
Lawrence,  Lessing,  and  Beckett.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 1 23  Survey  of  American  Literature  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  major  American  writers  and  meyor  Uterary  forms  and 
works  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War.  Includes  works 
by  such  writers  as  Bradstreet,  Taylor,  Cooper,  Poe,  Hawthorne, 
Melville,  and  Emerson.  Pre)-eq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1 1 24  Survey  of  American  Literature  2  4  QH 

Surveys  the  m^or  American  writers  and  m^or  Uterary  forms  and 
works  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  mid-twentieth  century.  Includes 
works  by  such  writers  as  Whitman,  Dickinson,  Twain,  James, 
Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner,  and  Wright.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 
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ENG  11 25  Technical  Writing  4  OH 

Trains  wiitere  in  tlie  clear,  unambiguous  style  of  technical  writing. 
Requires  students  to  practice  these  skills  by  writing  techiucal  pro- 
posals, process  descriptions,  feasibility  and  program  reports,  and 
operators'  manuals  and  by  making  oral  presentations.  Prereq. 
ENG  11 10  and  ENG  1111  and  80  QH. 

ENG  1 1 26  Backgrounds  in  English  and  American  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  in  translation  Greek,  Roman,  and  biblical  literature  as 
background  for  hterary  study.  Emphasizes  the  development  of 
myth,  geru-e,  and  theme.  Readings  include  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
the  most  influential  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  Dante.  (Core  Category 
m)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 2 1 8/LIN  1 2 1 8  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  2  4  QH 

A  workshop  that  focuses  on  three  core  areas  in  the  study  of 
language:  syntax,  morphology,  and  phonology.  Examines  the 
regularities  that  underlie  the  linguistic  system  inside  each 
language  user's  mind,  with  a  slant  toward  "doing"  linguistics: 
playing  with  data,  analyzing  it,  and  ultimately  explaining  it. 
Prereq.  ENG  1118/LIN 1118  orpennission  of  instructor. 

ENG  1 275  Grammar  for  Journalists  4  QH 

Reviews  the  mechanics  of  newspaper  and  magazine  prose. 
Emphasizes  grammatical  forms,  punctuation,  spelling,  effective 
structures,  and  conventional  usage.  Prereq.  Journalism  majors 
only. 

ENG  1276  Science  Fiction  4QH 

Traces  the  development  of  various  science  fiction  themes 
and  approaches,  from  early  man  versus  machine  and  love/hate 
relationships  to  alien  close  encounters  of  all  kinds.  From 
Frankenstein  to  most  recent  titles.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 277  Topics  in  Science  Fiction  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  single  writer  or  group  of  writers  (such  as  Wells  or 
writers  of  contemporary  American  science  fiction),  a  theme  (such 
as  women  in  science  fiction  or  the  future  city),  or  a  unifying  idea 
(such  as  time  travel  or  utopia/dystopia).  Prer-eq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1278  Modern  Bestseller  4QH 

Explores  the  function  of  quest,  romance,  and  adventure  in  a 
selection  of  contemporary  bestselling  fiction.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1279  The  Modern  Novel  4QH 

Studies  the  major  British  and  American  novelists  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Considers  theme  and  form  in  such  authors  as  Lawrence, 
Woolf,  Fitzgerald,  EUison,  Doctorow,  and  Didion.  (Core  Category 
ni)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1280  Modern  Drama  4QH 

Studies  the  development  of  drama  from  realism  to  surrealism, 
from  Ibsen  to  Beckett.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1 281  The  Modern  Short  Story  4  QH 

Studies  the  short  story  from  Poe  to  the  present,  including  such 
writers  as  Joyce  and  Kafka,  Hemingway  and  Flannery  O'Connor. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 


ENG  1 283  Contemporary  Fiction  4  QH 

Exaniines  British  and  American  writers  from  1945  to  the  present, 
including  such  figures  as  Lessing,  Burgess,  Pynchon,  Morrison, 
Kingston,  and  Barth.  Emphasizes  experimental  and  modernist 
authors.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 285  Literature  and  the  Law  4  QH 

Investigates  the  problems  of  crime  and  justice  as  reflected  in 
Uterature,  from  ancient  to  contemporary  works.  The  secondary 
focus  is  the  law  itself  as  literature,  including  explorations  of  case 
files  and  other  legal  material.  The  readings  encourage  students  to 
discover  the  changing  nature  of  the  criminals — heroes  or  victims 
or  villains — and  to  deal  with  the  social,  psychological,  and  politi- 
cal facts  that  define  them.  Pre^-eq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1 286  Literature  and  Politics  4  QH 

Explores  how  authors  from  Sophocles  to  Mailer  represent  the  reli- 
gious, moral,  and  ethical  conflicts  arising  from  the  acquisition, 
use,  and  misuse  of  political  power.  Considers  Uterature  in  several 
categories:  Utopian,  which  establishes  a  conflict  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real;  satirical,  which  threatens  a  power  structure  by 
exposing  it  to  scorn;  analytic,  which  describes  the  rise  to  and  fall 
from  power  of  individuals,  parties,  or  states;  and  investigative, 
which  takes  the  reader  inside  a  power  elite  to  observe  its  inner 
operations.  Participants  examine  the  difference  between  the  ideal 
of  goverrunent  and  its  reality.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111 
or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 287  The  Literature  of  Science  4  QH 

Examines  historically  the  discovery  methods  and  models  of  liter- 
ature and  science,  exploring  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
the  relationship  of  the  methods  and  models  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence; the  treatment  of  scientific  methods  and  models  in  Uterature; 
the  use  of  Uterary  devices,  techniques,  and  traditions  in  scientific 
texts.  Readings  will  be  drawn  from  historically  significant  scien- 
tific texts,  Uterary  texts,  or  some  combination  of  these.  (Core 
Category  VI)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1288  Film  and  Text  4QH 

Studies  either  the  similarities  and  differences  between  Uterary 
texts  and  fUm  versions  of  those  texts  or  the  interrelations 
between  film  and  Uterature  as  means  of  cultural  expression  during 
a  specific  historical  period.  For  example,  students  might  compare 
Doctorow's  Book  of  Daniel  to  the  film  version,  Daniel,  or  they 
might  study  books  and  movies  of  a  period  Uke  the  sixties  that 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  era  (Catch-22,  The  Graduate).  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 289  Shakespeare  on  Film  4  QH 

Examines  the  various  treatments  of  Shakespeare's  plays  on  flUn. 
Treats  the  technical  aspects  of  film  and  how  these  are  used  by 
directors  to  transfer  Shakespeare's  plays  from  the  stage  to  the 
screen.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1290  Topics  in  Film  4QH 

Studies  a  theme  or  problem  (film  and  society,  film  and  poUtics), 
a  period  in  film  history  (American  film  from  1945  to  the  present), 
a  film  genre  (the  western,  film  noir),  or  a  film  director  (Hitchcock, 
Coppola).  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 
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ENG  1 293  Topics  in  Popular  Culture  4  QH 

Focuses  on  such  topics  as  the  soap  opera,  the  western,  and  the 
pohce  story;  on  a  popular  culture  activity;  or  on  a  popular  culture 
perspective.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1294  Modern  Film  4QH 

Studies  a  selection  of  msuor  modem  films  firom  around  the  world 
from  a  thematic,  cultural,  and  historical  perspective.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  political,  social,  ethical,  and  psychological 
issues,  as  well  as  to  the  way  common  human  themes  emerge  in 
quite  diverse  cultures.  The  course  also  covers  the  basic  proce- 
dures of  film  interpretation.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111 
or  equivalent. 

ENG  1300  Topics  in  Fiction  4QH 

Studies  a  particular  kind  of  fiction,  such  as  the  novella;  a  problem 
in  fiction,  such  as  the  role  of  the  narrator;  a  particular  group 
of  fiction  wTiters;  or  a  theme  in  fiction.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 307  literary  Interpretation  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  a  variety  of  interpretive  methods  by 
studying  literary  works  in  different  gerures — ^poetry,  fiction,  and 
drama — in  conjunction  with  critical  texts.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 309  Topics  in  Literary  Criticism  4  QH 

Studies  a  specific  problem  method  or  school  of  criticism,  such  as 
structuralism  or  archetypal  criticism. 

ENG  1340  Writing  Workshop  1  QH 

Emphasizes  the  writing  process:  multiple  drafts,  revision,  editing, 
and  publication.  Students  wlU  write  one  long  paper,  often  in 
coruunction  with  an  assigned  paper  in  another  course,  that  will 
be  produced  in  a  class  booklet  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prereq. 
80  QH  and  Pharmacy,  Physical  Thempy,  or  Engineering  majors. 


ENG  1 350  Writing  for  the  Professions  4  QH 

Provides  writing  instruction  in  an  interdisciplinary  course  in 
which  students  develop  papers  on  topics  relating  to  their  majors. 
Led  by  English  faculty,  students  will  also  read  and  respond  to 
essays  from  various  disciplines.  Writing  will  be  guided  m  stages 
from  proposal  through  finished  product.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  nil  and  80  QH. 

ENG  1351  Creative  Writing  4QH 

Gives  the  developing  writer  an  opportunity  to  practice  writing 
various  forms  of  both  poetry  and  prose.  Features  in-class 
discussion  of  student  work.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111 
or  equivalent. 

ENG  1352  Advanced  Writing  4  QH 

Offers  an  opportunity  for  experienced  writers  to  hone  their 
skills  and  develop  their  interests  in  different  forms  and  subjects. 
Prereq.  ENG  1350  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ENG  1 357  Poetry  Workshop  4  QH 

Advanced  workshop  in  writing  and  examining  original  student 
poetry.  Students  experiment  in  established  poetic  forms  and 
compose  their  own  work.  Prereq.  ENG  1351  or  permission 
of  instructor. 


ENG  1 360  Writing  Practicum  4  QH 

An  upper-level  writing  course  designed  for  transfer  students  who 
have  had  transfer  credit  accepted  by  Northeastern  University,  but 
whose  performance  on  the  Introductory  Writing  Program  essay 
indicates  that  they  would  benefit  from  another  course  in  writing. 
Taken  for  elective  credit,  focuses  on  reading  and  writing  in  an 
academic  context.  Requires  students  to  write  expository  essays 
that  allow  them  to  rehearse  a  number  of  different  writing  strate- 
gies as  they  explore  a  single  topic  of  their  choice  (in  consultation 
with  the  instructor)  for  the  entire  term.  Students  are  required  to 
keep  a  portfolio  of  all  their  work  (from  notes  to  drafts  to  final 
essay),  a  reading  notebook,  and  a  grammar  log. 

ENG  1361  The  Writing  Process  4QH 

Offers  students  training  in  the  teaching  of  writing  and  reading  in 
the  professional  literature  of  writing  theory  and  instruction, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  Students  tutor  in  the  Writing 
Center  and/or  other  venues  as  part  of  their  coursework. 
Ordinarily,  students  will  spend  one  day  a  week  meeting  in  class 
with  the  instructor,  and  the  rest  of  their  time  working  and  meet- 
ing with  the  instructor  outside  the  classroom.  Requires  a  final 
paper  reflecting  on  their  experience  as  teachers  of  writing. 
Fulfills  the  college's  experiential  education  requirement  for 
English  majors. 

ENG  1362  Publication  Arts  4QH 

Acquaints  students  with  basic  publishing  skills.  Each  student 
chooses  an  area  of  specialization,  such  as  fiction,  medicine,  law, 
or  engineering,  in  order  to  develop  skill  in  editing  manuscripts. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1370  Technical  Writing  2  4QH 

Offers  an  opportunity  for  students  to  develop  technical  writing 
skills  in  a  particular  subject  or  form.  Prer-eq.  ENG  1125  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

ENG  1 371  Writing  for  the  Computer  Industry  4  QH 

Focuses  on  computer  documentation,  covering  general  information 
and  operating  and  programming  instructions.  Includes  graphics, 
layout,  testing,  and  revision.  Prereq.  ENG  1125  or  permission  of 
instmctor  and  one  computer  science  course. 

ENG  1 380  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions  4  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  in  the  health  services  to 
develop  a  recommendation  report  that  incorporates  personal 
experience  with  acadentic  critique.  Students  wUl  be  required  to 
evaluate  scholarly  and  popular  journals  in  their  fields.  Includes 
workshop,  editing,  and  peer  review, 

ENG  1381  Writing  for  the  Professions:  Business  Administration  4  QH 

Allows  students  to  gain  professional  writing  experience  similar  to 
that  of  the  workplace.  Relies  on  the  process  approach  to  writing 
and  features  an  extended  simulation,  which  integrates  common 
written  and  oral  communication  through  practical  application. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 382  Writing  for  the  Professions:  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Provides  students  in  the  College  of  Criminal  Justice  with  instruc- 
tion in  writing  a  variety  of  professional  forms.  Prei-eq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 
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ENG  1 400  Topics  in  Genre  4  QH 

Explores  the  characteristics  of  a  particular  literjiry  form  over 
time  through  works  by  various  authors.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1401/llN  1401  Introduction  to  Syntax  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  syntax,  the  structural  rules  of  a  language. 
Develops  and  tests  syntactic  theory  which,  like  other  scientific 
theories,  seeks  to  explain  why  things  are  the  way  they  are.  The 
question  underlying  the  investigation  is:  how  do  the  structures 
of  language  relate  to  the  structure  of  the  human  mind?  (Core 
Category  V)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 402/LIK  1 402  Grammars  of  English  4  QH 

Provides  a  study  of  the  rules  of  sentence  construction  in  English, 
contrasting  the  traditional  framework  with  current  linguistic 
models.  Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  prepose,  postpose, 
and  extrapose  as  they  learn  to  manipulate  grammatical 
constructs.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 407/LIN  1 407  introduction  to  Semantics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  meaning  and  how  it  is  expressed  in  language — 
through  words,  sentence  structure,  intonation,  stress  patterns, 
and  speech  acts.  How  do  content,  logic,  and  speakers'  and  listeners' 
assumptions  affect  what  sentences  can  mean?  In  what  ways  is 
linguistic  meaning  determined  by  our  perceptual  system  or  our 
culture?  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 408/LIN  1 408  Topics  in  Linguistics  4  QH 

Examines  closely  one  of  a  range  of  topics  from  the  perspective  of 
current  linguistics:  American  dialects,  language  and  law,  women's 
and  men's  language,  words  and  word  structures,  or  issues  in 
linguistics  and  hterature.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1409  American  Novels]  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  themes,  forms,  and  techniques  of  major  American 
novelists  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  such  as 
Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Stowe,  Melville,  Twain,  and  James.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1410  American  Novels  2  4QH 

Studies  the  modem  and  contemporary  American  novel.  Considers 
such  writers  as  Gather,  Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner,  Bellow, 
and  Baldwin.  (Core  Category  HI)  Prei-eq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG 
1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1411  English  Drama  1  4QH 

Surveys  representative  English  drama,  excluding  Shakespeare, 
from  Everyman  to  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan.  Analyzes  dramatic 
forms  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  Elizabethan  theaters,  dramatic 
conventions,  audience  content,  and  acting  styles  in  Restoration 
farces.  Preieq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1412  English  Drama  2  4QH 

Surveys  representative  English  drama  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Charts  the  development  of  the  genre  from 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  and  discusses  themes  and 
forms.  Prereq.  ENG  11 10  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 


ENG  1 550  Psychology  and  Literoture  4  QH 

Concentrates  on  twentieth-century  novels  and  short  stories  that 
stress  individual  behavior  and  motivation  and  reveal  human 
mental  and  emotional  processes.  Includes  such  wTiters  as  Kafka, 
Wolfe,  Faulkner,  Conrad,  and  Lawrence.  Sjime  as  INT  1707. 

ENG  1 551  Gender  Roles  in  Literature  4  QH 

Investigates  the  relation  between  sex  roles  and  literary  portraysils. 
Selections  represent  male  and  female  writers  and  provide  a 
culturally  comparative  perspective.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1552  Fantasy  4QH 

Studies  the  theory  and  practice  of  fantasy  as  found  in  the  works 
of  such  vmters  as  Swift,  Carroll,  C.S.  Lewis,  Orwell,  emd  Tolkien. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 557  Topics  in  Fantasy  4  QH 

Explores  such  areas  as  dreams,  nightmares,  and  borderline  states 
of  consciousness  in  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Poe  and  Kafka. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 558,  ENG  1 559  Literature  in  Context  4  QH  each 

Attempts  to  place  the  writer  in  the  context  of  a  special  theme.  For 
example,  students  might  discuss  a  group  of  authore  influenced  by 
their  common  interest  in  psychoanalysis,  by  tlieir  social  conscious- 
ness, or  by  an  interest  in  the  settlement  of  America.  Prereq.  ENG 
1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivaletit. 

ENG  1 600,  ENG  1 60 1  Topics  in  Literature  4  QH  each 

Experiments  vrtth  subjects  and  themes  such  as  the  censored 
novel,  the  Holocaust,  alienation,  and  popular  song  lyrics.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 602,  ENG  1 607  Major  Figure  4  OH  each 

Examines  in  detail  the  work  of  one  writer  such  as  Mark  Twain, 
Virginia  Woolf,  or  Eugene  O'Neill.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 608  The  City  in  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  the  city  in  literature  as  it  has  been  depicted  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present,  from  Plato  to  Barthelme.  Discusses 
such  themes  as  the  city  as  a  locus  of  evil,  the  city  as  a  place  of 
possibility,  and  the  city  as  a  center  of  art  and  an  influence  on 
creative  form  in  an  interdisciplinary  fashion.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 609  Contemporary  American  Literature  4  QH 

Studies  m^or  movements  in  American  poetry  and  fiction  since 
1945.  Considers  such  poets  as  Plath,  Ginsberg,  and  Ashbery,  and 
such  novelists  as  Morrison,  Pynchon,  and  Vonnegut.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 6 1 0  Early  American  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  American  literature  of  the  colonial  and  federal  periods, 
including  Bradford,  Taylor,  Edwards,  Franklin,  Wlieatley,  Imng, 
and  Bryant.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  161 1  New  England  Renaissance  4  QH 

Studies  the  development  of  a  native  tradition  in  the  context  of 
democratic  suid  romantic  attitudes  toward  experience.  Includes 
such  writers  as  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Fuller,  and 
Melville.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 
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ENG  1 6 1 2  American  Realism  4  QH 

Examines  the  realistic  tradition  in  American  literature,  including 
local  color  and  native  humor,  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Includes  such  writers  as  Twain,  James, 
Harding,  Davis,  HoweUs,  Crane,  and  Norris.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 6 1 7  IVIodern  American  Literature  4  QH 

Studies  major  developments  in  American  poetry  and  fiction  from 
1900  to  1945.  Considers  such  poets  as  Frost,  EUot,  Stevens,  and 
Moore,  and  such  novelists  as  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  Fitzgerald, 
and  Porter.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1618  Children's  Literature  4  QH 

Studies  the  history  of  children's  literature  in  the  English  language, 
with  special  attention  to  matters  such  as  genre  theory  aiid  critical 
approaches.  Includes  such  works  as  Alice  in  Wondei-land,  Uncle 
Remus,  Little  Women,  and  The  Wizard  ofOz.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 6 1 9  Topics  in  Children's  Literature  4  QH 

Focuses  closely  on  a  specific  collection  of  stories  (such  as 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales),  on  a  specific  genre  (such  as  boys'  books), 
on  a  specific  issue  (such  as  the  problem  of  evU),  or  on  children's 
literature  as  a  form  of  group  socialization.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 621  Nineteenth-Century  British  Fiction  4  QH 

Studies  theme  and  form  in  the  major  English  novels  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  considering  such  authors  as  the  Brontes, 
Charles  Dickens,  George  EUot,  and  Thomas  Hardy.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 622  Major  Twentieth-Century  British  Novelists  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  British  fiction  from  Joseph  Conrad  to 
John  Fowles,  including  such  writers  as  D.H.  Lawrence,  Virginia 
Woolf ,  and  others  less  well  known.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
show  how  novels  as  artistic  creations  shape  their  own  worlds 
wlule  helping  us  to  understand  ourselves.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 627  Medieval  English  Literature  4  QH 

Surveys  the  major  works  of  medieval  English  literature.  Includes 
works  such  as  Sir  Gaivain,  Piers  Plowman,  and  Pearl.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1628  Chaucer  4QH 

Surveys  the  work  of  Chaucer,  wsSx  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent 

ENG  1629  Topics  in  Chaucer  4QH 

Examines  closely  a  particular  work  or  group  of  works  (such 
as  Troilus  and  Criseyde}  or  a  theme  (such  as  Chaucer's 
symbolism).  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1630  Milton  4QH 

Concentrates  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  supplementary 
readings  in  his  minor  poetry  and  prose.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1631  Topics  in  Medieval  Literature  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  genre  (such  as  romance  or  debate  literature),  a 
theme  (such  as  alchemy  or  King  Arthur),  or  other  narrow  topics. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent 


ENG  1 632  Sixteenth-Century  Literature  4  QH 

Concentrates  on  sormets,  love  lyrics,  and  erotic  narrative  poetry, 
principally  by  Wyatt,  Sidney,  Marlowe,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 637  Seventeenth-Century  English  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  meyor  writers  of  the  period,  such  as  Bacon  and  Jonson, 
Donne  and  Herbert,  Milton  and  Dryden.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 639  Eighteenth-Century  English  Literature  4  QH 

Surveys  the  Augustan  age  of  comic  masterpieces.  Includes  such 
major  writers  as  Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Bums, 
Johnson,  and  Boswell.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1 640  Topics  in  Eighteenth-Century  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  closely  a  single  writer  or  group  of  writers  (such  as 
Fielding  or  the  essayists),  a  genre  (such  as  satire),  a  theme 
(such  as  reason  and  madness),  or  other  narrow  topics.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 64 1  Romantic  Poetry  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  of  English  Romantic  poetry,  both  in  its 
lyric  and  longer  forms,  in  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
SheUey,  and  Keats.  Emphasizes  problems  of  beHef  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  individual  to  the  surrounding  world  of  natural, 
social,  and  historical  process.  (Core  Category  V)  Prereq.  ENG 
1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 647  Victorian  Literoture  4  QH 

Surveys  the  major  issues  and  writers  of  Victorian  England,  con- 
sidering such  writers  as  Tennyson  and  Browning,  Dickens  and 
the  Brontes,  G.M.  Hopkins,  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1648  Topics  in  Victorian  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  closely  a  single  writer  or  group  of  writers  (such  as 
Arnold  or  the  fantasists)  or  a  theme  (such  as  the  movement 
toward  modernism  or  decadence).  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1649  World  Literature  1  4QH 

Surveys  world  literature  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  through  the 
Renaissance,  from  Homer  to  Cervantes.  Prer-eq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1650  World  Literature  2  4QH 

Surveys  world  Uterature  from  the  Renaissjuice  tiurough  the  mod- 
em period,  from  Voltaire  to  Brecht.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 652  Tvirentieth-Century  English  Literature  4  QH 

Surveys  the  best  and  most  interesting  work  of  twentieth-century 
British  writers  such  as  WUham  Butler  Yeats,  D.H.  Lawrence, 
W.H.  Auden,  Doris  Lessing,  and  Iris  Murdoch.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 658  Introduction  to  Shakespeare  4  QH 

Covers  a  selection  of  the  m^or  plays  of  Shakespeare,  including 
both  tragedies  and  comedies.  (Core  Category  IE)  Prei'eq.  ENG 
1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 
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ENG  1 659  Shakespeare's  Comedies  4  QH 

Studies  the  romantic  comedies,  problem  comedies,  and 
romances,  ranging  from  Tlie  Merchant  of  Venice  to  The  Tempest 
Prereq.  ENG  11 10  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 660  Shakespeare's  Tragedies  4  QH 

Studies  the  nature  of  the  tragic  hero,  the  questioning  of  social 
norms,  and  the  landscape  of  chaos,  ranging  from  Julius  Caesar 
to  Coriolanus.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1661  Topics  in  Shakespeare  4  QH 

Exanunes  closely  such  topics  as  the  history  plays,  Shakespeare 
in  performance,  the  Shakespearean  hero,  and  psychological 
approaches  to  Shakespeare.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111 
or  equivalent. 

ENG  1662  The  Bible  4QH 

Studies  books  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament 
as  literature  and  as  history.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1667  Modern  Poetry  4QH 

Studies  the  modernist  tradition  in  American  and  British  poetry. 
Considers  such  writers  as  Yeats,  Hardy,  Frost,  Eliot,  Stevens, 
Pound,  WiUiams,  and  cummings.  (Core  Category  DT)  Prereq.  ENG 

1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 677  Contemporary  Poetry  4  QH 

Studies  developments  in  British  and  American  poetry  since  1945. 
Includes  such  writers  as  Plath,  Ginsberg,  Lowell,  Bly,  Ashbery, 
and  Heaney.  (Core  Category  VI)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111 
or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 678/AFR  1 1 2 1  Early  African-American  Literature  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  and  range  of  black  American  writers, 
emphasizing  poetry  and  prose  from  early  colonial  times  to  the 
Civil  War.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 679  Modern  African-American  Literature  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  and  range  of  black  American  writers, 
emphasizing  poetry  and  prose  from  the  post-Civil  War  period  to 
the  present.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 690,  ENG  1 691  Junior/Senior  Seminor  4  QH  each 

(First  preference  given  to  students  needing  the  course  to  com- 
plete the  major.)  Explores  an  important  aspect  of  literature  such 
as  the  writer  and  the  audience,  the  tradition  of  the  new  feminism 
and  the  novel,  or  the  canon  and  its  revisions.  Emphasizes  inde- 
pendent research  in  a  seminar  setting.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent  and  junior/senior  status. 

ENG  1692/llN  1692,  ENG  1693/llN  1693 

Junior/Senior  Seminor  in  Linguistics  4  QH  each 

Explores  important  topics  in  language  and  linguistics,  such  as 
style  and  meaning  or  language  and  gender.  Emphasizes  indepen- 
dent research  in  a  seminar  setting.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG 

1111  or  equivalent  and  junior/senior  status. 


ENG  1694  Topics  in  Experiential  Education  4  QH 

Explores  such  topics  as  writing  about  place,  writing  about  peo- 
ple, or  reviewing  and  writing  about  culture.  Combines  class  meet- 
ings, reading  assignments,  and  individual  meetings  with  the 
instructor,  with  learning  experiences  outside  the  classroom. 
Fidfills  the  college's  expeiienlial  education  requirement  for 
English  majors.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent 
and  junior  standing  in  the  English  major. 

ENG  1 695  Internship  Procticum  4  QH 

Offers  students  internships  in  such  areas  as  publishing,  educa- 
tion, or  business  and  technical  writing  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member.  Students  are  required  to  produce  both  a  portfo- 
Uo  of  professional  work  and  a  final  paper  reflecting  on  their 
internship  experience.  Fulfills  the  college's  experiential  educa- 
tion requirement  for  English  majors.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent  and  junior  standing  in  the  English 
major. 


ENG  1710  Freshmon  English  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1110. 

ENG  171 1  Freshman  English  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1111. 

ENG  1721  Survey  of  English  Literature  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1121. 

ENG  1 723  Survey  of  American  Literature  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1123. 

ENG  1725  Technical  Writing  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1 125. 

ENG  1750  Intermediate  Writing  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1350. 

ENG  1 758  Introduction  to  Shakespeare  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1658. 

ENG  1781  Writing  for  Business  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1381. 

ENG  1810,  ENG  1811  Directed  Study 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4  QH  each 


ENG  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 
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GEO  1 1 1 9  Marine  Resources  4  QH 

Provides  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  survey  of  renewable  and 
nonrenewable  resources  from  the  sea.  Aspects  covered  include 
offshore  oil  and  gas  utilization,  marine  minerals,  tidal  power,  and 
coastal  zone  recreational  resources,  including  polluted  beaches 
and  artificial  fishing  reefs. 
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GEO  1 1 20  Physical  Oceanography  4  QH 

Provides  a  description  of  the  physical  properties  and  composition 
of  sea  water,  waves,  tides,  and  ocean  currents.  Discusses  how 
these  properties  are  measured  by  oceanographers  and  how  they 
influence  the  earth's  environment  and  climate. 

GEO  1 1 21  Biological  Oceanography  4  QH 

Covers  the  productivity  of  animal  and  plant  life  in  the  various 
zones  of  the  ocean  and  the  growing  economic  importance  of  the 
oceans  as  a  source  of  food  for  the  expanding  world  population. 

GEO  1 1 22  New  England  Fishery  Resources  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  the  fisheries  industry  of  New  England. 
Emphasizes  environmental  factors  controlling  the  distribution, 
quality,  and  abundance  of  fisheries  resources.  Discusses  the 
methods  and  the  effects  of  direct  human  utilization  of  the  resource 
as  well  as  the  indirect  effects  of  pollution  and  habitat  modification. 

GEO  1 1 28  Geology  of  Oceans  and  Coasts  4  QH 

Examines  the  relationship  between  the  form  of  the  ocean  basins 
and  their  margins  and  the  m^or  processes  forming  them. 
Emphasizes  local  landforms,  including  New  England  beaches, 
spits,  barrier  islands,  and  the  continental  shelf.  (Core  Category  II) 

GEO  1 1 40  Environmental  Geology  4  QH 

Discusses  how  geologic  processes  acting  at  the  Earth's  surface 
interact  with  the  human  envirormient.  Topics  include  river  and 
ocean  flooding,  coastal  erosion,  landslides,  land-use  planning, 
and  waste  disposal.  (Core  Category  VT) 

GEO  1141  Geological  Hazards  and  Resources  4  QH 

Discusses  how  geologic  processes  originating  deep  inside  the 
Earth  interact  with  the  human  environment.  Topics  include  global 
crystal  movements,  volcanic  and  earthquake  hazards,  mineral 
resources,  coal  and  oO,  geothermal  energy,  resource  management, 
and  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes.  (Core  Category  11) 

GEO  1 1 54  Planetary  Astronomy  4  QH 

Focuses  on  astronomy  of  the  solar  system.  Topics  include 
description  of  the  planets  and  other  objects,  with  discussion  of 
how  our  understanding  has  evolved  from  the  days  of  naked-eye 
observation  to  the  present  era  of  interplanetary  probes.  (Core 
Category  V) 

GEO  1 208  Age  of  Dinosaurs  4  QH 

Focuses  on  m^or  physical  and  biological  events  of  the  Mesozoic 
Era  of  Earth  history.  Draws  on  evidence  from  the  sedimentary 
rock  record  to  provide  a  basis  for  interpretations  of  Mesozoic  Me, 
cUmates,  mountain  building,  and  paleogeography.  Demonstrates 
principles  of  evolution  and  extinction  through  dinosaur  paleo- 
biology and  history. 

GEO  121 2  Physical  Geology  4  QH 

Offers  a  systematic  study  of  the  materials  comprising  the  Earth. 
Emphasizes  the  processes  that  form,  transport,  alter,  and  destroy 
rock,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  development  of  landscape.  (Core 
Category  11) 

GEO  1 2 1 3  Physical  Geology  Laboratory  1  QH 

Optional  lab  for  GEO  1212.  Exercises  pertain  to  mineral  and  rock 
identification  and  topographic  and  geologic  map  interpretation. 
Required  for  geology  majors.  Prei-eq.  GEO  1212;  may  be  taken 
concurrently. 


GEO  1 222  Historicol  Geology  4  QH 

Traces  the  physical  and  biological  history  of  the  Earth  through 
geologic  time.  M^or  topics  are  the  origin  and  evolution  of  life, 
mountain  building,  and  continental  drift.  (Core  Category  IT) 

GEO  1 223  Historical  Geology  Laboratory  1  QH 

Studies  fossO  representatives  of  major  invertebrate  phyla,  appli- 
cation of  fossils  to  studies  of  rock  sequences,  interpretation  of 
geologic  history  from  geologic  maps  and  sedimentary  rocks. 
Prereq.  GEO  1222;  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

GEO  1 250  Advanced  General  Geology  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  new  and  advanced  concepts,  theories, 
and  hypotheses  in  geology  through  discussions,  research  papers, 
and  individual  projects.  Prereq.  GEO  1212  and  GEO  1222. 

GEO  1308  Petrology  5QH 

Studies  the  hand  specimen  and  field  identification  of  the  common 
igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Considers  the 
modes  of  origin  and  important  properties  of  common  rock  types. 
Prereq.  GEO  1212. 

GEO  1 3 1 0  Descriptive  Mineralogy  5  QH 

Provides  a  study  of  mineralogy,  including  crystallography  and 
physical,  chemical,  and  descriptive  mineralogy  of  the  common 
rock-forming  minerals.  Prereq.  Two  quatters  of  chemistry. 

GEO  131 1  Optical  Crystallography  5  QH 

Studies  the  theory  and  practical  methods  of  optical  crystallography, 
including  the  basic  techniques  for  determining  the  optical  constants 
of  crystals  using  the  polarizing  microscope  and  immersion  media. 
Prereq.  GEO  1310. 

GEO  1312  Petrography  5QH 

Covers  description  and  identification  of  rocks  and  rock-forming 
minerals  using  thin-sections  and  the  petrographic  microscope; 
discussion  of  textural  and  mineralogic  relationships.  Prereq. 
GEO  1311. 

GEO  1320  Field  Geology  4QH 

Focuses  on  field  techniques  as  a  working  guide  for  the  approach, 
pursuit,  and  solution  of  geologic  problems.  Considers  such  tech- 
niques as  geologic  map  construction,  stratigraphic  section 
measurement,  and  field  rock  description.  Lab  consists  of  field 
research  at  a  quarry,  roadcut,  or  other  geologic  exposure.  Pi-ereq. 
GEO  1212. 

GEO  1412  Geochemistry  4QH 

Offers  an  evaluation  of  chemical  processes  important  in  the  various 
geologic  environments  and  their  effects  on  the  development  of  the 
Mthosphere.  Pi-ereq.  Two  quarters  of  chemistry. 

GEO  1414  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrology  5  QH 

Covers  the  origin  and  distribution  of  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks  as  interpreted  from  their  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  field 
relationships.  Lab  includes  field  and  petrographic  analysis  of 
rock  suites.  Prereq.  GEO  1312. 

GEO  1 4 1 8  Structural  Geology  5  QH 

Covers  the  description  and  origin  of  large-  and  small-scale  rock 
structures  with  emphasis  on  interpretation  of  the  mechanics  of 
deformation.  Field  and  lab  analyses  of  structural  problems  using 
maps,  models,  and  rock  specimens.  Prereq.  GEO  1212  and 
GEO  1213. 
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GEO  1420  Geophysics  4QH 

Studies  tlie  basic  techniques  of  reflection  and  refraction  seismology, 
gravity,  aeromagnetic,  jind  heat-flow  techniques  and  the  informa- 
tion they  provide  on  the  structure,  composition,  and  dynamics 
of  the  Earth's  interior.  Emphasizes  the  appUcation  of  these  tech- 
niques to  the  search  for  economic  minerals  in  the  Earth's  crust. 
Prereq.  GEO  1212,  or  instructor's  permission. 

GEO  1424  Stratigraphy  5QH 

Offers  a  study  of  paleoenvironments  and  sedimentary-basin 
analysis  based  on  sedimentary  structures,  stratigrapliic  sequences, 
and  fossils.  Emphasizes  use  of  geologic  sections,  drill-cores,  and 
weU-logs.  Includes  lab  interpretation  of  sedimentary  rock  suites, 
maps,  and  sections.  Prereq.  GEO  1222. 

GEO  1 428  Invertebrate  Paleontology  5  QH 

Surveys  major  invertebrate  phyla  preserved  in  the  fossil  record. 
Discusses  micro-  and  macro-evolutionary  principles  with  consid- 
eration of  adaptive  and  functional  morphology  and  the  role  of 
paleoenvironments.  Lab  involves  description  and  classification 
of  fossil  invertebrates. 

GEO  1430  Sedimentation  and  Sedimentary  Environments  5  QH 

Describes  the  physical  processes  of  sedimentation  and  their  role 
in  the  interpretation  of  modem  and  ancient  sedimentary  environ- 
ments. Lab  concentrates  on  the  interpretation  and  description 
of  the  physical  and  textural  properties  of  sediments  and 
sedimentary  rocks. 

GEO  1 432  Sedimentary  Petrology  5  OH 

Covers  origin,  classification,  and  petrography  of  the  major  groups 
of  sedimentary  rocks.  Discusses  the  environments  of  deposition 
of  the  nonclastic  rocks.  Lab  concentrates  on  thin-section  study  of 
sedimentary  rocks.  Prereq.  GEO  1311. 

GEO  1435  Coastal  Processes  5QH 

Examines  the  effect  of  coastal  marine  processes  and  the  resultant 
coastal  responses.  Topics  include  the  dynaimics  of  waves  and 
currents  and  the  associated  erosion,  transportation,  and  deposition 
of  sediment,  foraung  beaches,  barrier  islands,  and  chffed  structures. 
Prereq.  GEO  1212. 

GEO  1 436  Marine  Geology  4  QH 

Compares  the  balance  between  major  sedimentary  and  tectonic 
forces  in  ocean  basins  and  margins  to  resulting  ocean  form. 
Topics  include  origin  of  continental  shelves,  shelf  sedimentation 
and  transport,  deep-sea  processes  and  sediments.  Evaluates 
resource  development  of  OCS  oU,  sand  and  gravel,  and  manganese 
nodules.  Prereq.  GEO  1212. 

GEO  1 438  Geology  and  Land-Use  Planning  4  QH 

Studies  the  causes  and  solutions  of  geologic  environmental  prob- 
lems related  to  land  use.  Topics  include  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  land-use  problems  in  areas  of  existing  or  potential  landslides, 
subsidence,  erosion,  flooding,  and  groundwater  pollution.  Prereq. 
GEO  1140,  GEO  1212,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

GEO  1 440  Geomorphology  S  QH 

Focuses  on  the  origin  and  evolution  of  landscape  features  by 
processes  operating  at  or  near  the  Earth's  surface.  Prereq. 
GEO  1212. 


GEO  1441  Geogrophicol  Information  Systems  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  GIS,  the  computer  hardware,  software, 
and  personnel,  used  to  input,  store,  analyze,  and  display  spatial 
data.  Studies  its  appUcation  to  geological  mapping  and  data  analy- 
sis, hitroduces  students  to  GIS  concepts  and  to  practical  issues  of 
manipulating  GIS  software  through  exercises. 

GEO  1442  Environmental  Planning  4  QH 

Examines  aspects  of  surface  runoff  from  geomorphic  and  hydro- 
logic  perspectives.  Develops  methods  for  description  and  calcula- 
tion of  m^or  river  and  drainage  basin  processes  and  applies  the 
results  to  the  planning  process.  Examines  human  modification  of 
these  systems,  including  urbanization,  dams,  and  channelization, 
and  appUes  this  information  to  an  understanding  of  regulatory 
processes.  (Core  Category  VI)  Prereq.  GEO  1212  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

GEO  1444  Glacial  and  Pleistocene  Geology  S  QH 

Covers  the  processes  of  ice  movement  and  the  characteristics 
and  distribution  of  erosional  and  depositional  structures  associated 
with  past  and  present  glaciers;  introduces  Pleistocene  chronology 
and  correlations.  Prereq.  GEO  1222. 

GEO  1446  Hydrogeology  4  QH 

Covers  origin,  distribution,  and  flow  of  groundwater  in  permeable 
sediments  and  bedrock;  hydrologicjil  and  geological  characteris- 
tics of  aquifers;  regional  flow  systems  emphasizing  rock  structure, 
stratigraphy,  and  other  aspects  of  the  geological  environment; 
principles  of  hydrogeology  mapping  and  analysis;  and  introduction 
to  weU  design  and  well  hydraulics.  Prereq.  GEO  1212,  MTH 1107 
or  1123,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

GEO  1447  Groundwater  Modeling  4  QH 

Uses  computers  to  solve  problems  in  the  flow  of  groimdwater. 
Develops  concepts  of  groundwater  flow.  Uses  the  finite-difference 
method  to  model  steady-state  and  transient  flow.  Programs 
are  supplied  by  the  instructor  so  progranuning  skill  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite. Prereq.  Introductory  calculus. 

GEO  1448  Groundwater  Geochemistry  4  QH 

Investigates  important  geologicsd  processes  (formation  of  soil,  ore 
deposits,  caves,  sinkholes)  that  occur  when  groundwater  interacts 
with  rock  or  soil,  modifying  groundwater  chemistry  and  affecting 
water  quality.  Examines  groundwater  contamination  and  dispersion, 
isotope  tiacer  studies,  field  sampling,  and  analytical  methods. 
Prereq.  Two  quarters  of  chemistry. 

GEO  1450  Geology  Seminar  4  QH 

Offers  in-depth  study,  on  an  individual  or  small-group  basis,  of  a 
selected  geologic  topic.  Requires  both  oral  and  written  presenta- 
tions. Prereq.  Major  in  geology  or  senior  status. 

GEO  1 7 1 2  Physical  Geology  (Honors)  4  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  GEO  1212.  (Core  Category  U) 

GEO  1 722  Historical  Geology  (Honors)  4  OH 

Honors  equivalent  of  GEO  1222.  (Core  Category  11) 

GEO  1 754  Planetary  Astronomy  (Honors)  4  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  GEO  1154.  (Core  Category  V) 
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GEO  1816,  GEO  1817  Undergraduate  Research  4  OH  each 

Offers  independent  research  on  a  selected  topic  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  Open  only  to  juniors  and 
seniors  majoring  in  geology,  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
supervising  faculty  member  and  of  the  department. 

GEO  1820,  GEO  1821  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  study  of  a  specific  topic  not  normally  con- 
tained in  the  regular  course  offerings,  but  within  the  area  of  com- 
petence of  a  faculty  member.  Open  to  all  students  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  faculty  member  and  departmental  approval. 

GEO  1 824,  GEO  1 825  Special  Studies  1  QH  each 

Offers  independent  study  of  a  specific  topic.  Open  to  all  students 
with  the  recommendation  of  a  faculty  member  and  departmen- 
tal approval. 


GEO  1830,  GEO  1831,  GEO  1832,  GEO  1833 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


GEO  1888, 1889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fuliiUtng  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


History 


HST  1 101  Western  Civifization  to  1648  4  QH 

Surveys  Western  lifestyles,  events,  institutions,  and  culture  from 
the  earliest  human  societies  through  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Yesirs 
War.  Focuses  on  Bronze  Age  civUizations  and  the  origins  of  uni- 
versalist  religions,  Greco-Roman  civUization,  early  Christianity, 
Islam,  the  Germanic  and  Arab  successor  states  to  Rome,  medieval 
civilization,  the  Renaissance  and  the  age  of  exploration,  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  reformations,  the  religious  wars  that 
ensued,  and  the  economic  transformations  that  occurred  simul- 
taneously. Emphasizes  those  elements  that  influenced  the  devel- 
opment of  Western  civilization  and  values.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  completed  HST  1121,  HST  1701,  or  HST  41 10.  (Core 
Category  11) 

HST  1 1 02  Western  Civilization  Since  1 648  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  of  Western — ^largely  European — society 
and  values  from  the  rise  of  the  djmastic  and  bureaucratic  states  to 
current  Soviet  reforms  and  the  integration  of  the  western 
European  economy.  Covers  royal  absolutism,  the  rise  of  the  sci- 
entific world  view,  the  political  and  economic  revolutions  that 
transformed  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
development  of  nationalism  and  Marxism,  the  race  for  colorues, 
the  cultural  transformations  of  the  early  twentieth  century.  World 
War  I  and  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  crisis  of  capitalism  and  the 
rise  of  fascism.  World  War  n  and  the  Holocaust,  the  Cold  War  and 
decolonization,  and  the  current  state  of  Western  civiUzation.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  completed  HST  1122,  HST  1 702,  or 
HST  4111.  (Core  Category  n) 


HST  1 1 2 1  World  Civilization  to  1 648  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  of  human  institutions  from  ancient 
times  through  the  crisis  of  the  mid-seventeenth  century. 
Emphasizes  the  continuities  and  changes  that  occur  within  civi- 
lization and  the  similarities,  differences,  and  relationships  that 
exist  among  contemporary  civilizations  aroimd  the  world.  Covers 
such  topics  as  the  rise  of  the  world's  great  religions,  the  military 
and  trading  relationships  among  the  various  regions  of  the 
ancient  and  medieval  worlds,  the  economic  and  technological 
revival  of  Europe  in  the  early  modem  period,  and  the  expanding 
struggle  for  resources  in  the  crisis  atmosphere  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  HST  1101  or 
HST  1701,  or  HST  4110.  (Core  Category  IV) 

HST  1 1 22/IAF  1122  World  Civilization  Since  1 648  4  QH 

Examines  the  world  from  1648  to  the  present.  Emphasizes  the 
intellectual,  technological,  and  poUtical  expansion  of  Europe  and 
the  reactions  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Covers  such  topics  as  the 
global  development  of  modem  dynastic  and  bureaucratic  states; 
the  expansion  of  the  European  economy  with  its  attendant  trade 
wars;  imperial  expansion  and  the  explosion  of  the  slave  trade;  the 
development  and  reaction  of  American  Indian,  Asian,  and  African 
civilizations  to  that  imperialism;  the  sporadic  extension  and 
ecUpse  of  colonialism;  and  the  grovsong  tensions  between  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  loyalty  and  authority  and  national,  regional,  and 
even  global  systems  and  cultures  as  we  approach  the  twenty-first 
century.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  HST  1102, 
HST  1 702,  or  HST  4111.  (Core  Category  IV) 

HST  1201  The  United  States  to  1877  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  history  of  the  American  people  from  1763  to  1877, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  msyor  politi- 
cal, constitutional,  diplomatic,  economic,  and  social  problems  of 
the  new  nation.  (Core  Category  II) 

HST  1 202  The  United  States  Since  1 877  4  QH 

Continues  the  survey  of  American  history,  with  discussion  of 
the  emergence  of  an  industrial  economy,  an  urban  society, 
world  responsibUity,  and  expanded  federsil  goverrunent.  (Core 
Category  II) 

HST  1 241  The  Historian's  Croft  4  QH 

Examines  the  ways  m  which  the  historian  studies  the  past  and 
the  nature  of  historical  statements.  Problems  considered  include 
research  techniques,  changing  conceptions  of  tustorical  knowledge, 
and  the  relation  between  the  historian  and  the  society  in  which 
s/he  works.  (Core  Category  II) 

HST  1 270  Introduction  to  Public  History  4  QH 

Explores  the  field  of  public  or  applied  history  by  surveying  its  com- 
ponents, including  historic  preservation,  oral  liistory,  historical 
editing,  historical  archeology,  genealogy,  family  history,  business 
history,  local  history,  material  culture,  historical  resource  manage- 
ment, museology,  historical  research  for  media,  archival  manage- 
ment, management  of  nonprofit  organizations,  and  policy  history. 

HST  1301  Topics  in  European  History  (Group  A  or  B)  4  QH 

Covers  topics  in  European  history  from  antiquity  to  the  present. 

HST  1 31 1  Ancient  Greece  (Group  A)  4  QH 

Studies  the  origins  and  development  of  Greek  civilization;  politi- 
cal evolution  of  Hellenic  society  from  tribal  to  city-state  organiza- 
tion; and  the  growth  and  application  of  Greek  religious,  political, 
and  ethical  ideas. 
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HST  1 31 5  Ancient  Rome  (Group  A)  4  OH 

Examines  Roman  civilization  in  two  sequences:  the  rise  of  Roman 
power  under  the  Republic  and  the  decline  of  Roman  power  under 
the  Empire. 

HST  1 32 1  Medieval  Europe  (Group  A)  4  OH 

Studies  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  fifteenth  century;  the 
expansion  of  Chiistianity;  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  papacy; 
the  development  of  monarchies;  popular  culture,  heresy,  and 
witchcraft;  crusades;  cathedrals,  warriors,  and  saints.  Emphasizes 
cultural  and  intellectual  change.  (Core  Category  HI) 

HST  1331  Renaissance  Civilization  (Group  A)  4  OH 

Focuses  on  Eui'ope  from  1300  to  1600.  Topics  include  political, 
economic,  and  social  changes;  advances  in  technology,  science, 
and  warfare;  overseas  expansion;  changes  in  artistic  vision;  and 
struggles  over  reUgious  and  scientific  beliefs.  Emphasizes  cultural 
and  intellectual  change.  (Core  Category  KT) 

HST  1 336  Luther  and  His  Age  (Group  A)  4  OH 

Studies  Martin  Luther,  John  Calvin,  Henry  Vni,  Elizabeth  I,  and 
their  political  and  religious  contemporaries  who,  between  1500 
and  1650,  overthrew  the  church's  monopoly  of  reUgion,  forged 
new  relationships  between  princes  and  subjects,  found  new  ways 
to  create  wealth,  challenged  the  traditional  roles  of  men  and 
women  in  fanulies  and  communities,  and  created  new  attitudes 
toward  national  and  international  politics. 

HST  1 355  Tudor  England  (Group  A)  4  OH 

Provides  a  study  of  England  from  the  late  fifteenth  to  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  Topics  include  an  exeimination  of  the  Tudor 
contribution  to  the  development  of  political  and  social  institu- 
tions; the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  relation  between  reM- 
gion  and  politics;  social  and  economic  changes  and  their  relation 
to  the  EUzabethan  Renaissance.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on 
inteUectual  and  cultural  developments  and  England's  relation  to 
Europe  and  the  New  World.  Provides  hands-on  experience  with 
Tudor  sources. 

HST  1 390  Population  in  European  History  (Group  A  or  B)  4  OH 

Examines,  through  population  studies,  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  changes  in  human  birth,  death,  marriage,  and  migra- 
tion rates  from  the  Old  Stone  Age  to  the  late  twentieth  century. 
Discusses  the  interaction  and  impact  of  cUmate  change,  epidemic 
disease,  war,  economic  development,  and  political  policy,  as  well 
as  changes  in  the  structure  and  function  of  human  family  and 
child-rearing  systems.  (Core  Category  III) 

HST  1 393  History  of  Science  and  Technology  (Group  A  or  B)  4  OH 

Offers  an  interdisciplinai'y  svuvey  of  the  development  of  science 
and  technology,  integrating  theories  of  the  philosophy  and  sociol- 
ogy of  science  within  a  historical  framework.  Emphasizes  the 
environmental  and  ideological  conditions  that  contribute  to  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  various  sciences  and  to  the  relation 
between  these  conditions  and  technological  innovation. 

HST  1 395  History  of  Flight  and  Space  Travel  (Group  A,  B,  or  C)  4  OH 

Traces  the  history  of  nonpowered  flight,  beginning  v\ath  the 
dreams  of  flight  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci; 
from  the  balloon  experiments  of  the  Montgolfier  brothers  to 
contemporary  hang  gUders;  powered  flight  from  the  Wright  broth- 
ers to  the  SST;  and  rocketry  and  space  travel  from  its  earliest 
begirmings  to  "Enterprise." 


HST  1407  Europe,  1870-1921  (Group  B)  4  OH 

Focuses  on  Europe  from  the  Franco-Prussian  War  to  the  post- 
World  War  I  settlement:  the  growing  tensions  and  rivalries  and 
the  declining  certainties  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
origins  of  World  War  I,  the  war  itself,  the  Russian  Revolution,  and 
the  Peace  of  Paris. 

HST  1 408  Europe  Since  1921  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Europe  from  the  Versailles  Settlement:  the  rise  of 
totalitarianism,  the  Depression,  the  crises  of  liberalism  and  of  the 
European  mind,  the  Appeasement  Era,  World  War  II,  the  Cold  War, 
the  end  of  colorualism,  and  Europe  today. 

HST  1 424  Victorian  England  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Discusses  the  economic,  social,  and  poUtical  Ufe  of  the  English 
people  during  Victoria's  reign.  (Core  Category  TV) 

HST  1425  The  Decline  of  Great  Britain  (Group  B)  4  OH 

Discusses  the  economic,  social,  and  pohtical  life  of  the  English 
people  in  the  twentieth  century.  (Core  Category  FV) 

HST  1 433  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Examines  the  history  of  France  in  the  age  of  the  ancien  regime 
and  the  Enlightenment  as  background  for  the  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon. 

HST  1 44 1  Hitler's  Germany  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Offers  a  study  of  the  origins  and  nature  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich, 
emphasizing  the  personal  Uves  of  Nazi  leaders  in  an  attempt  to 
understand  how  seemingly  ordinary  people  could  enthusiastically 
promote  wars  of  aggression  and  revel  in  genocidal  poUcies. 

HST  1 45 1  Imperial  Russia  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  emergence  of  Russia  as  a  recognized  European 
power,  westernization  and  expsmsion  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  impact  of  Napoleon,  and  reform  and  revolution. 

HST  1 452  Soviet  Russia  (Group  A)  4  QH 

Examines  forces  molding  the  history  of  Russia  since  1917,  inter- 
nal developments,  and  foreign  relations. 

HST  1 472  The  Family  in  European  History  (Group  B)  4  OH 

Examines  issues  in  the  history  of  the  European  family  from  the 
late  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Topics  include  marriage  and  sex- 
uality, child-rearing  practices,  the  effect  of  industrialization  and 
revolution  on  family  Ufe,  the  Victorian  family,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  modem  family.  Students  vdU  prepare  their  own  family  histories. 

HST  1 473  Women  in  Modern  Europe  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Examines  the  history  of  women  in  Western  Eiurope  from  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789  to  the  present,  focusing  on  France, 
Britain,  and  Germany.  Topics  explored  include  women  in  revolu- 
tionary movements,  the  impact  of  industriaUzation  on  women  and 
the  family,  women  in  the  labor  movements,  the  struggle  for  suf- 
frage, and  the  effects  of  world  wars  on  women. 

HST  1 481  The  Culture  of  Europe  (Group  B)  4  OH 

Provides  an  analysis  of  the  culture  of  the  West  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  focusing  on  the  conjunction  of  social, 
cultural,  and  psychological  forces  that  encouraged  or  retarded 
creativity.  Considers  the  interconnections  among  the  arts,  social 
sciences,  and  sciences  within  each  of  the  periods  covered.  (Core 
Category  m) 
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HST  1485  Communism  and  Revolution  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  history  of  socialism  and  revolution  from  the  early 
nineteenth-century  Utopias  to  the  New  Left  of  the  1960s. 

HST  1 490/INT  1 1 50/SOC  1 1 50  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  4  QH 

Image,  Myth,  and  Reality  (Group  B  or  C) 

Introduces  the  issues  and  methodology  involved  in  the  interdisci- 
plinary study  of  women.  Encompasses  the  historical,  political, 
economic,  and  social  processes  that  have  created  both  the  image 
and  the  reality  of  women  in  society.  Uses  guest  lecturers  to  pro- 
vide an  overview  of  the  many  disciplinary  approaches  to  the 
study  of  women.  This  course  is  required  for  women's  studies 
minors  and  can  be  used  as  a  general  elective  or,  depending  on  the 
discipline  of  the  coordinator,  to  satisfy  specific  concentration 
requirements.  (Core  Category  EQ 

HST  1 491  Modern  Western  Economic  History  (Group  B  or  C)  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  of  the  Western  world  within  the  frame- 
work of  economic  theory,  with  attention  to  social  and  political 
ramifications.  (Core  Category  HI) 

HST  1 493  Work  and  Leisure  (Group  B  or  C)  4  QH 

Examines  the  historical  evolution  of  contemporary  patterns  of 
work  and  leisure  across  cultural,  sexual,  and  class  lines.  Topics 
include  the  impact  of  machine  technology  on  the  worker  and  the 
workplace,  workers  organizing  in  unions  and  professional  groups, 
changing  concepts  of  the  use  of  time,  women's  work  and 
women's  leisure;  recreation  and  sports  (both  participant  and 
spectator);  and  the  rise  of  the  cafe  and  the  saloon  as  sociable 
institutions.  (Core  Category  111) 

HST  1 494  History  and  Film  (Group  B  or  C)  4  QH 

Explores  various  historical  issues  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
historians  and  filmmakers.  Presents  both  acted  and  documentary 
films  in  combination  with  readings  from  a  variety  of  source  and 
interpretive  materials.  (Core  Category  II) 

HST  1495  Technological  Transformations  of  Society  (Group  B,  C,  or  D)       4  QH 

Examines  the  relation  between  technological  innovations  and  the 
world  in  which  they  take  place.  Discusses  conditions  necessary 
for  discovery  and  iimovation  and  the  impact  of  technology  on 
political,  economic,  and  social  envirorunents. 

HST  1 496  War  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (Group  B,  C,  or  D)  4  QH 

Provides  an  analysis  of  the  causes,  prosecutions,  and  effects  of 
the  major  wars  fought  in  the  twentieth  century,  concentrating  on 
the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  and  on  the  Vietnam  War.  Using 
film,  simulations,  and  other  materials,  classes  explore  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  psychological  impacts  of  these  wars 
as  well  as  their  political,  diplomatic,  and  material  aspects. 

HST  1 497  The  World  Since  1 945  (Group  B,  C,  or  D)  4  QH 

Offers  a  thematic  study  of  issues  and  movements  that  have  influ- 
enced the  world's  history  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Subjects  include  the  Cold  War,  the  end  of  colonialism,  urbaniza- 
tion, technology  and  ecology,  cultures  and  counter-cultures,  the 
"global  village,"  and  the  prospects  for  human  liberation. 

HST  1 501  Topics  in  American  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Covers  special  topics  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  1789  to  the  present. 


hiST  1510  Colonial  America  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Covers  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  New  World,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  English  colonies  on  the  North  American  mainland,  their 
development  to  1763,  and  the  origin  of  their  clash  with  England. 
(Core  Category  IE) 

HST  1 51 1  The  American  Revolution  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  coming  of  the  American  Revolution,  its  nature 
and  progress,  and  its  political,  economic,  and  social  aftermath. 

HST  1 5 1 4  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  events  surrounding  the  southern  effort  to  expand 
slavery  into  the  territories  that  led  to  the  Civil  War.  Emphasizes 
the  significant  impact  of  Abraham  Lincoln  upon  the  war's  outcome. 
Also  examines  Reconstruction,  the  effort  to  reunite  the  North  and 
South  at  war's  end,  and  explores  the  major  role  that  African- 
Americans  played  throughout  the  period. 

HST  1516  The  United  States,  1898-1939  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  social,  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  changes  from 
the  Progressive  Era  through  the  Great  Depression  and  the  New  Deal. 

HST  1517  The  United  States,  1939-1960  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  social,  economic,  poUttcal,  and  diplomatic  changes 
from  the  start  of  World  War  II  to  the  election  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

HST  1518  The  United  States  Since  1960  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  social,  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  changes  in 
the  United  States  since  1960. 

HST  1 525/AFR  1131  African-American  History  1  to  1 900  (Group  C)         4  QH 

Covers  the  development  of  black  America  from  slavery  through 
the  Booker  T.  Washington- W.E.B.  DuBois  controversy,  with 
emphasis  on  the  historical  links  between  Africa  and  America  that 
have  shaped  the  African-American  experience.  Includes  in-depth 
discussion  of  slavery's  impact,  the  role  of  the  antebellum  free 
black,  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  and  the  black  response  to 
the  new  racism  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  (Core  Category  m) 

HST  1 526/AFR  1132  African-American  History  2  Since  1 900  (Group  C)     4  QH 

Examines  the  modem  development  of  black  America,  vnth  major 
emphasis  on  the  twentieth  century  and  the  rising  tide  of  African- 
American  nationalism.  Provides  an  historical  perspective  regard- 
ing key  contemporary  issues,  including  the  founding  of  the 
NAACP,  the  Marcus  Garvey  back-to-Atrica  movement,  the  Harlem 
Renaissance,  the  Black  Muslims,  the  impact  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  the  idea  of  Black  Power. 

i  ST  1531  New  England  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

i  .XEimines  the  history  of  New  England  from  its  first  settlement  by 
Native  Americans  to  its  condition  in  the  late  twentieth  century. 
Encompasses  a  variety  of  topics,  including  geography,  discovery, 
exploration,  settlement,  immigration,  politics,  industrialization, 
transportation,  and  urbanization. 

HST  1 533  History  of  Boston  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Explores  the  history  of  Boston  from  colonial  times  to  the  present, 
with  attention  to  the  topographical  growth  and  the  ethnic  compo- 
sition of  the  city. 
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HST  1 537  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  in  Boston  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Explores  the  experiences  of  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  origin 
groups — particnlaily  Brazilians,  Central  Americans,  Dominicans, 
Haitians,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  West  Indians — in  twentieth-century 
Boston.  Studies  the  historical,  economic,  political,  and  cultural 
forces  affecting  tnmiigration  from  each  coimtiy. 

HST  1 538  History  of  Latinos(-as)  in  the  United  States  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  the  history  and  experiences  of  the  m^or  Latino  sub- 
groups— Chicanos,  Cubans,  and  Puerto  Ricans — and  the  new 
immigrants  from  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Studies  liis- 
torical  events  in  the  context  of  the  larger  "American" — North  and 
South — experiences.  Topics  include  United  States'  expansion 
and  imperialism  in  the  Southwest  and  the  Caribbean;  migration 
patterns;  forms  of  ethnic  nationalism;  poUtical  participation  and 
mobilization;  migratory  labor  and  Lnmiigration  policies;  gender 
and  class  distinctions;  cultural  expressions;  the  effects  of  post- 
industrialization  and  economic  restructuring;  and  interethnic 
relations. 

HST  1 539  American  Jewish  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  Jewish  poUtical,  social,  and  cultural  history  from  the 
arrival  of  the  first  group  of  Jews  at  New  Amsterdam  Ln  1654  to 
the  present.  Themes  covered  include  immigration,  assimilation, 
faimily  life,  religion,  anti-Semitism,  Zionism,  the  Holocaust,  and 
American-Israeli  relations. 

HST  1 543  American  Urban  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  of  urban  society  in  the  United  States 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  with  emphasis  on  the 
effects  of  immigration  and  industrialization  upon  the  politics, 
thought,  and  society  of  American  cities.  (Core  Category  VI) 

HST  1 544  Environmental  History  of  the  United  States  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  American  attitudes  and  practices  toward  natural  and 
artificial  enviroimients  from  the  first  exploration  to  the  present, 
paying  special  attention  to  literature,  art,  and  landscape  design. 
(Core  Category  VI) 

HST  1 548  American  Cultural  History  to  1 860  4  QH 

Studies  the  major  issues  in  the  cultural  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  1860.  Topics  covered 
include  popular  religion,  the  rise  of  repubhcanism,  leisure  and 
play,  foodways,  cross-currents  of  popular  and  eUte  literature 
and  material  cultiu"e,  geographic  sectional  differences,  and  the 
crusade  for  the  Union.  Emphasizes  the  interaction  of  working- 
class,  middle-class,  and  elite  cultural  forms,  including  music, 
sermons,  literature,  prints  and  paintings,  and  material  culture. 

HST  1 549  American  Popular  Cultural  History  Since  1 860  4  QH 

Studies  the  mjuor  issues  in  the  cultural  history  of  the  Uruted  States 
from  1860  to  the  present.  Topics  to  be  analyzed  include  the  growth 
of  advertising  and  consimierism,  technological  change  and  its 
meaning,  the  rise  of  sports,  suburban  life  from  the  1950s  onward, 
1960s  "counter  culture,"  and  neo-conservatism.  Emphasizes  the 
interaction  of  a  wide  range  of  cultural  forms,  including  popular 
literature  and  music,  film,  television,  and  the  mail-order  catalog. 


HST  1 553  The  Family  in  American  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Explores  the  history  of  the  family,  including  the  African-American 
family,  in  pre-modem  and  modem  American  society.  Focuses  on  the 
traditional  and  modem  roles  of  parents  and  children.  Investigates 
patterns  of  sexuality,  marriage,  childrearing,  work,  play,  death,  and 
dying.  Compares  vaiious  family  types,  including  elites,  middle  class, 
and  indigent.  Evaluates  external  forces  affecting  family  structure  and 
Life,  such  as  geographical  mobility,  industrialization,  and  warfare. 

HST  1 555  American  Elites  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  the  hfe  of  eUte  individuals  and  groups  in  American 
society,  especially  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

HST  1 556  History  of  the  American  Home  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Studies  the  American  home  from  1600  to  the  present.  Extensively 
uses  visual  materials  to  develop  an  above-ground  "archeology"  of 
the  American  home  to  teach  students  how  things — furnishings, 
buildings,  landscape — contain  hidden  meanings  that  can  reveal 
the  intimate  details  of  the  everyday  lives  of  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary Americans.  Includes  analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
broader  poUtical,  economic,  and  social  issues  of  the  past  were 
reflected  in  Americans'  physical  surroundings. 

HST  1 559  Women  in  America,  1 91 4-Present  (Group  Q  4  QH 

Examines  themes  in  the  history  of  women  in  America  from  World 
War- 1  to  the  present.  Studies  the  experiences  of  women  in  the 
World  Wars,  in  the  labor  force  and  in  the  labor  movement,  women's 
activities  in  social  movements,  their  experience  of  the  Depression 
of  the  1930s,  women's  private  lives  in  the  family,  and  sexuaUty. 


HST  1 563  History  of  Sport  in  America  (Group  C) 

Provides  a  history  of  the  major  sports  and  thefr  impact  on 
American  Ufe. 


4QH 


HST  1571  American  Business  History  (Group  C)  4QH 

Examines  the  rise  of  business  in  America.  Studies  the  role  of  the 
corporation,  horizontal  and  vertical  combinations,  business  and 
labor,  and  business  and  government. 

HST  1 575  History  of  Medio  in  America  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  mass  communication  in  American  history,  with 
attention  to  the  role  of  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  films, 
radio,  and  television. 

HST  1 577  America  and  the  Sea  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Studies  the  history  of  exploration  and  discoveiy  of  America, 
the  development  of  fishing,  the  rise  of  ocean  conunerce,  and  the 
history  of  the  American  Navy. 

HST  1 578  The  Automobile  in  America  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  impact  of  the  automobile  on  American  society  in 
a  liistorical  context.  Topics  include  the  abandonment  of  tradi- 
tional prohibitions  of  motorized  carriages;  the  use  of  plaiming, 
taxes,  and  highway  poUcies  to  foster  the  use  of  the  automobOe; 
the  effect  of  the  car  on  land  use,  recreation,  and  the  economy; 
and  contemporary  issues  such  as  pollution  and  energy. 

HST  1581  The  Gilded  Age  and  the  Progressive  Ero,  1877-1920  4  QH 

Examines  the  transformation  of  American  society  and  its  econ- 
omy and  analyzes  how  government  responded  to  these  sweeping 
changes  from  the  1870s  thi'ough  World  War  I. 
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HST  1 582  The  Growth  of  American  Government  Since  1 935  (Group  C)       4  QH 

Examines  the  expansion  of  government  from  Roosevelt  to  the 
present,  focusing  on  the  reasons  for  the  growth  and  its  conse- 
quences, the  development  of  major  public  policies,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  federal  role  and  politics. 

HST  1 586  American  Military  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Surveys  the  complex  relationship  between  American  society  and 
war,  from  the  age  of  muskets  to  the  neutron  bomb. 

HST  1 591  American  images  of  China  (Group  C  or  D)  4  QH 

Examines  the  relationship  between  Sino-American  international 
relations  and  changes  in  American  popular  perceptions  of  China 
as  revealed  in  the  media  and  literature.  Focuses  on  Sino- 
American  relations  since  the  nineteenth  century,  including  the 
period  of  the  missionaries  and  opium  traders;  the  era  of  special 
privileges;  the  Open  Door  policy;  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century,  when  China  became  America's  favorite  protege;  and  the 
years  of  strain,  warfare,  and  finally  accommodation  after  the 
Chinese  commimists  came  to  power  in  1949. 

HST  1 592  History  of  the  Vietnam  War  (Group  C  or  D)  4  QH 

Presents  a  history  of  military  conflict  in  Vietnam  with  attention  to 
the  rise  of  the  Viet  Minh  during  World  War  U,  the  struggle  against 
the  French  in  the  first  Indochina  war,  the  impact  of  the  Cold  War, 
and  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  after  1950  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  as  well  as  Vietnam.  Emphasizes  the  roles  of  commu- 
nism and  nationalism  in  Indochina  and  the  motives  for  American 
intervention.  Films  revealing  American  reaction  to  the  escalating 
conflict  will  be  shown. 

HST  1 60 1  Canadian  History  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Explores  the  history  of  Canada  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
First  Nations  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  Canadian  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  on  the  background  of  the  Quebec  sep- 
aratist movement. 

HST  1 604  Modern  Latin  America  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Traces  the  developments  in  this  region  since  independence  and 
the  inception  of  nationhood.  Topics  include:  state  formation  and 
society  in  the  nineteenth  century;  economic  development  and 
underdevelopment  in  the  region;  race,  class,  and  ideology;  United 
States/Latin  American  relations;  populism;  the  roots  of  revolution 
and  authoritarianism;  and  the  contemporary  experiments  with 
neo-liberal  policies. 

HST  1 60S  The  Modern  Corihbean  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  forces  that  have 
shaped  the  character  of  the  Caribbean  people.  Examines  the  variety 
of  societies,  cultures,  and  institutions  of  the  region  in  their  historical 
and  contemporary  settings,  beginning  with  pre-Colombian  cultures, 
moving  through  the  colonial  period,  plantation  agriculture,  slavery, 
the  expansion  of  U.S.  influence,  urbanization,  economic  develop- 
ment models,  authoritarian  politics,  and  the  contemporary  migra- 
tion of  Caribbean  people  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


HST  1610  Topics  in  Asian  History  (Group  D) 

Covers  special  topics  in  the  history  of  Asia 


4QH 


HST  1 61 2  The  Modern  Middle  East  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  Middle  East  since  1800,  with  emphasis  on  the 
background  of  present  problems.  (Core  Category  VT) 


HST  1 6 1 3  The  Contemporary  Middle  East  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  political,  economic,  and  social  developments  in  the 
Middle  East  since  World  War  11. 

HST  1 6 1 4  The  Middle  East  Today  in  Fact,  Fiction,  and  Film  (Group  D)         4  QH 

Presents  a  study  of  social,  economic,  and  political  changes  and 
conflict  in  the  lives  of  ordinary  people  who  have  been  experiencing 
the  recent  crises  reported  in  the  media.  Focuses  on  common 
experiences  among  various  peoples — Turks,  Armenians,  Israelis, 
Arabs,  and  Iranians — and  emphasizes  significant  themes:  life- 
styles, generational  conflict,  the  changing  role  of  women,  ethnic  or 
ideological  conflict,  and  the  prevalence  of  identity  crises  attending 
cultural  and  social  disruption. 

HST  1 620/AFR  1 1 9 1  Early  African  Civilization  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Studies  the  ancient  empires  of  Africa,  especially  Ghana,  Songhai, 
Mali,  Zimbabwe,  the  city-states  of  East  Africa,  and  the  Congo 
Kingdom.  Includes  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  history  and  contro- 
versies to  1800. 

HST  1 62 1  /AFR  1 1 97  Modern  African  Civilization  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  modem  Africa  in  the  years  from  1800 
to  1960,  showing  how  a  new  African  civilization  arose  out  of  the 
conflict-ridden  conditions  imposed  on  the  old.  Themes  Include 
economic,  social,  political,  religious,  and  artistic  Ufe,  as  well  as 
the  influences  of  slavery,  colonialism,  and  nationalism.  (Core 
Category  IV) 

HST  1 623/AFR  1 403  West  African  History  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Surveys  the  politics  and  economics  of  West  Africa  from  the  rise 
of  the  Mali  Empire  to  the  contemporary  problems  of  national 
development  for  the  countries  from  Senegal  to  Nigeria. 

HST  1 625/AFR  1 405  South  African  History  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Presents  the  historical  background  to  current  conflict  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  and  in  ac\joining  Mozambique,  Zimbabwe, 
and  Namibia.  Examines  the  rise  of  the  apartheid  system — and  the 
opposition  and  alternatives  to  it — through  the  themes  of  racial 
conflict,  nationalism,  and  industrialization  in  this  African  setting. 

HST  1 628/AFR  1 628  The  African  Diaspora  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Explores  the  creation  and  tiansformation  of  the  African 
Diaspora — coimections  among  communities  of  African  descent  in 
Africa,  the  Americas,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Centers  on  the  yeai'S  from 
1500  to  the  present  and  emphasizes  coimections  among  the 
themes  of  migration,  identity,  and  popular  culture. 

HST  1 633  Modern  China  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Explores  the  far-reaching  political,  economic,  and  social  changes 
in  China  from  1800  to  the  present.  Examines  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  the  impact  of  the  West,  the  rise  of  nationalism,  industrial- 
ization, the  changing  role  of  women,  the  origins  of  rural  revolution, 
and  establishing  the  Communist  state. 

HST  1 634  Contemporary  China  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Examines  Chinese  policy,  society,  and  economy  ft'om  1949  to  the 
present,  including  the  restructuring  of  urban  and  rural  society  in 
the  1950s,  the  rise  of  a  new  class,  the  emergence  of  factionalism, 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  and  the  impact  of  the  post-Mao  economic 
and  political  reforms. 
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HST  1637  The  Making  of  Modern  Japan:  From  Samurai  to  Sony  (Group  D)  4  OH 

Surveys  the  evolution  of  Japan  from  a  Third  World  nation  to  a 
superpower.  M^or  tliemes  include  the  breakdown  of  feudalism, 
the  impact  of  tlie  West,  the  Meyi  Restoration,  industrialization, 
militarism,  and  Japan's  post- World  War  U  modem  economic  miracle. 

HST  1 644  Third  World  Women  4  QH 

Explores  the  complex  gender  dynamics  of  women  in  non- Western 
societies  during  the  years  of  Western  imperialist  domination, 
nationalist  resistance  struggles,  and  post-colonialism.  Begins  by 
deconstructing  the  term  "Third  World"  and  seeing  how  that  term 
can  be  read  against  the  context  of  imperialism.  Examines  gender 
constructs  in  the  Third  World  through  a  variety  of  written  and 
visual  materials,  including  autobiographical  accounts,  ethnogra- 
phies, historical  fiction,  films,  and  slides.  Topics  include  patterns 
of  gender  domination  and  female  resistance,  the  interplay  of  race 
and  gender  hierarchies  under  colonial  rule,  the  Western  gaze  and 
representations  of  Third  World  "primitive"  women,  the  feminiza- 
tion of  labor  and  the  global  economy,  reproductive  strategies,  and 
sex  trafficking.  (Core  Category  FV) 

HST  1 652  Islam  Resurgent  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Analyzes  what  has  been  called  "the  militant  revival  of  Islam"  as 
a  rallying  point  for  reformist  or  revolutionary  movements  in  the 
Muslim  world.  Includes  little-known  Muslim  areas  outside  the 
Middle  East  in  Africa  and  Asia.  (Core  Category  VT) 


HST  1701  Western  Civilization  1  (Honors) 
Honors  equivalent  of  HST  1101. 

HST  1702  Western  Civilization  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  HST  1102. 

HST  1711  America  to  1877  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  HST  1201. 

HST  1712  America  Since  1877  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  HST  1202. 

HST  1 790  Population  in  European  History  (Group  A  or  6)  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  HST  1390. 

HST  1801  Directed  Study 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


IQH 


4QH 


HST  1 805  Senior  Research  Seminar  4  QH 

The  capstone  course  of  the  undergraduate  history  major.  Gives 
students  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  meyor  research  project  of 
their  own  choosing  under  the  close  supervision  of  faculty. 
Emphasizes  the  techniques  of  research  and  interpretation  of 
research  findings.  Gives  special  attention  to  methodology  and  to 
the  incorporation  of  methodological  perspectives  in  research 
and  writing. 


HST  1811,  HST  1812,  HST  1813,  HST  1814 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Program 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


HST  1821  Fieldwork  in  History  1  4  QH 

Offers  directed  work  in  historical  societies,  archives,  museums, 
and  other  historical  agencies.  Students  should  consult  the  depart- 
ment for  details.  Prei-eq.  HST  1101,  HST  1102,  HST  1201,  HST 
1202,  and  1 6  QH  in  other  histoi-y  courses.  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  experiential  education  requirement. 


HST  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  mjgor.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


Human  Services 


HS  1 101/ED  1302  The  Human  Services  Professions  4  QH 

Explores  what  a  human  service  agency  is,  how  it  comes  into 
being,  and  how  it  grows  and  changes.  Analyzes  attitudes,  values, 
skills,  and  knowledge  of  the  human  services  worker  and  the  rea- 
sons why  people  in  modem  society  require  human  services  assis- 
tance. Views  human  services  from  the  eyes  of  clients  as  weU  as 
society  as  a  whole.  Requires  fieldwork  in  a  human  service  agency 
as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  independent  study.  Required  for  all 
human  services  majors;  open  to  other  students  on  space-available 
basis.  Prer-eq.  ED  1100,  SOC  1100,  or  equivalent. 

HS  1 2 1 0/ED  1 309  Intervention  Strategies  for  the  Human  Services  4  QH 

Introduces  the  range  of  skills  used  in  working  with  clients  in  the 
various  helping  professions  such  as  counseling  (individual  and 
group),  advocacy,  rehabilitation,  community  organizing,  and 
income  maintenance.  Utilizes  role  playing,  simulations,  and  inter- 
views with  practicing  professionals.  Requires  reading  but  not 
fieldwork.  Intended  as  preparation  for  more  specialized  courses; 
required  for  human  services  majors  but  open  to  other  students 
with  appropriate  backgrounds. 

HS  1 240/SOC  1 240  Sociology  of  Human  Service  Organizations  4  QH 

Introduces  selected  theoretical  perspectives  on  human  service 
organizations,  emphasizing  defining  organizational  goals  and 
effectiveness.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  become  famUiar 
with  the  nature  of  human  service  organizations;  to  compare  these 
organizations  to  business  and  industrial  organizations;  to  outline 
specific  problems  that  human  service  organizations  face;  and  to 
propose  potential  solutions. 

HS  1 260/SOC  1 324  Human  Services  Research  and  Evaluation  4  QH 

Covers  basic  issues  in  applied  research  and  the  evaluation  of 
services,  including  the  purposes  of  evaluation,  ethic  formulating 
questions  and  measuring  answers,  designing  evaluations  and 
planning  oriented  research,  utilizing  evaluation  results,  and  the 
turbulent  setting  of  action  programs.  Suitable  for  students  moor- 
ing in  human  services,  sociology,  psychology,  nursing,  health 
education,  and  related  fields.  Requires  team  service-learning  proj- 
ects. Prereq.  SOC  1320  or  other  statistics,  SOC  1240,  orpennis- 
sion  of  instructor. 

HS  1 333  Senior  Seminar  in  Human  Services  4  QH 

Designed  for  seniors  in  human  services.  Examines  emerging  roles 
and  career  options  within  the  human  services  field.  Study  will 
focus  on  self-exaniination  of  attitudes  and  values  affecting  deliv- 
ery of  services,  exploration  of  ethical  issues  and  dilenunas  rele- 
vant to  human  services,  grantsmanship  and  funding  issues,  staff 
supervision  and  development  within  human  services  agencies, 
and  refinement  of  group  leadership  skills. 

HS  1 336,  HS  1 337  Field  Internship  in  Human  Services  1  and  2  6  QH  each 

Human  services  students  are  required  to  fulfill  two  internship 
placements  during  the  last  two  yeais  of  their  program.  Each 
placement  consists  of  150  hours  on-site  and  varies  according  to 
the  students'  interests.  Examples  of  placement  sites  include  com- 
munity centers,  nursing  homes,  vocational  workshops,  state  and 
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federal  agencies  for  children,  and  recreational  facOities. 
Experiences  are  supervised  by  University  staff  to  maximize  the 
students'  learning  opportunities.  College  of  Aits  and  Sciences 
experiential  education  requirement.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior 
standing  and  approval  by  the  Human  Services  Internship  coor- 
dinator by  early  in  qua,iter  previous  to  planned  quarter  of 
internship. 

HS  1888, 1889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  OH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


Interdisciplinary  Courses 


4QH 


INT1121/LNS1121/SOA1121 

Introduction  to  Latino,  Latin  American,  and  Caribbeon  Studies 

Offers  an  interdisciplinary  introduction  to  Latinos  and  people  of 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  origin  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  to  the  regions  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Dispels  a 
series  of  powerful  myths  associated  with  U.S.  Latinos  and  in 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  society,  such  as  racial  inferiority, 
poverty,  machismo,  and  violence.  Introduces  the  construction  of 
Latino,  Latin  American,  and  Caribbean  identities  as  well  as  the 
politics,  economics,  history,  and  culture. 

INT1150/SOC1150  4QH 

Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  Image,  Myth,  and  Reality 

Surveys  the  issues  and  methodologies  involved  in  the  interdisci- 
plinary study  of  women.  Examines  the  poUtical,  economic,  social, 
and  historical  processes  that  have  created  both  the  image  and  the 
reality  of  women  in  societies.  Guest  lecturers  provide  an  overview 
of  the  diverse  disciplinary  approaches  to  the  study  of  women. 
(Core  Category  II) 

INT  1 201  An  Analysis  of  American  Racism  4  QH 

Discusses  the  cycle  by  which  racism  in  our  institutions  helps 
form  our  attitudes  and  the  manner  in  which  our  attitudes,  in  turn, 
shape  oiu'  institutions.  Emphasizes  the  practical,  day-to-day 
aspects  of  racism,  rather  than  the  theoretical  and  historical. 

INT  1 2 1 5  Into  the  Ocean  World  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  seas'  complexity  and  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  our  interactions  with  them.  A  comprehensive  interdisciplinary 
introduction  to  the  oceans.  Draws  on  specialists  in  the  sciences, 
social  sciences,  humanities,  and  arts,  each  with  an  interest  in 
marine  issues  and  a  commitment  to  bridging  the  gaps  among  disci- 
plines. The  course  themes  are  as  broad  as  the  oceans,  but,  when 
appropriate,  we  focus  on  Boston  Harbor,  a  first  step  into  the  ocean 
world  for  those  of  us  in  this  area.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

INT  1 21 6  Maritime  History  of  New  England  4  QH 

Surveys  maritime  transportation,  trade,  travel,  exploration,  and 
warfare  from  approximately  3500  B.C.  to  the  end  of  the  wooden 
boat  era  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Prior  to  the  widespread 
application  of  steam  power  on  land  and  sea  in  the  luneteenth 
century,  siiips  were  the  fastest,  safest,  and  most  economical 
means  of  transporting  large  cargoes  over  long  distances.  Literary 
and  art  history  sources  are  also  introduced,  along  with  several 
films  on  maritime  archaeology.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


INT  1 2 1 7  Water:  Planning  for  the  Future  4  QH 

Explores  the  ways  in  which  water  has  affected  our  bodies,  our 
planet,  our  history,  and  our  cultiu'e,  and  the  danger  posed  by 
increasing  demand,  waste,  and  pollution  on  our  limited  supply  of 
usable  fresh  water.  Considers  water  tltrough  scientific,  historical, 
and  cultural  viewpoints,  and  surveys  contemporaiy  water  prob- 
lems in  all  their  dimensions — political,  economic,  and  technologi- 
cal. Prei-eq.  Permission  of  instmctor.  (Core  Category  VI) 

INT  1 21 9  Advanced  Seminar  in  Marine  Studies  4  QH 

Focuses  on  outstanding  issues  in  the  marine  environment.  Using 
a  seminar  format,  students  from  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  Boston  area  convene  to  address  the  complex  interactions 
of  disciplines,  including  scientific,  legal,  economic,  and  teclinical 
aspects  of  issues,  that  come  into  play  in  marine  affairs.  Seminars 
are  lead  by  experts  actively  involved  in  the  issues. 

INT  1 220  Coastal  Zone  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  outstanding  issues  in  coastal  environmental  affairs. 
Discusses  scientific,  legal,  economic,  and  technical  aspects  of 
coastal  issues,  and  integrates  them  into  problem-solving  exer- 
cises. Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

INT  1 302  Feminist  Perspectives  on  Society  4  QH 

Examines  social  science  and  interdisciplinary  feminist  literature 
that  focuses  on  women  in  families  and  at  work,  and  that  analyzes 
issues  affecting  women's  health  and  safety,  including  violence 
against  women  and  abortion.  Considers  and  evaluates  women's 
views  of  social  life  and  recognizes  differences  among  women, 
including  perspectives  of  women  of  color.  (Core  Category  VI) 

INT  1 320  Exploring  the  Humanities  Through  Film  4  QH 

Investigates  the  ways  in  wiuch  the  methods  of  the  hiimanities  can 
expand  one's  awareness  of  the  sources,  statements,  and  meanings 
of  popular  films.  Presents  films  for  evaluation  in  the  light  of  read- 
ings, the  various  approaches  presented  by  faculty  members  from 
a  number  of  humanistic  disciplines,  and  students'  own  experi- 
ence. (Core  Category  H) 

INT  1 570  On  Understanding  Science  4  QH 

Develops  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  skUls  needed  to  critically 
read  about  science  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Examines  the 
historical,  philosophical,  and  social  nature  of  science;  units  and 
scientific  notation;  technological  developments  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years;  sources  of  information;  and  current  scientific 
developments. 

INT  1 580  Physical  Chemistry  with  Biological  Applications  4  QH 

Examines  physiochemical  principles  as  they  apply  to  biological 
processes.  Topics  include  chemical  equilibria,  reaction  kinetics, 
basic  thermodynamics,  oxidation-reduction  reactions  and  bio- 
energetics,  and  transport.  Emphasizes  problem  solving  as  a  tool 
for  learning,  using  a  quantitative  approach.  Explains  basic 
assumptions  and  limitations  underlying  principles;  for  the  most 
part,  however,  rigorous  derivations  are  avoided.  Makes  applica- 
tions to  basic  experimental  techniques  in  biochemistry  by  way 
of  relevant  biochemical  examples.  Prereq.  BIO  1261. 

INT  1 702  War  Work:  The  Experience  of  World  War  II  (Honors)  4  QH 

Examines  the  Second  World  War  as  an  example  of  the  impact 
external  events  can  have  on  professions.  This  upperclass  course 
is  team-taught  by  faculty  from  various  disciplines. 
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INT  1 709  Cultural  Passages  In  the  Arts— Boston  4  QH 

Exposes  students  to  the  richness  of  the  Boston  cultural  environ- 
ment through  a  directed  field  study  with  various  Northeastern 
University  faculty.  Students  will  be  required  to  keep  a  detailed 
journal  and  produce  a  final  creative  project.  Field  trips  will 
include  various  museums,  theaters,  and  some  neighborhoods 
within  the  city  of  Boston. 

INT  171S  Iceland  (Honors)  4QH 

Honors  interdisciplinary  seminar  on  the  history,  Nordic  literature, 
and  geology  of  Iceland. 


INT  1721  Modernism:  Art,  Film,  and  Literature  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  INT  1321. 


4QH 


INT  1 899  Advanced  Television  Production  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  guidance  in  the  development  of  special 
projects  in  television  and  video  production.  Studies  advanced 
directing  (studio  and  field),  lighting,  scriptwriting,  editing,  graph- 
ics, and  post-production  technology.  Students  involved  in  the 
Northeastern  Student  Network  project  may  also  receive  credit. 


International  Affairs 


lAF  1 100  Introduction  to  International  Affairs  4  QH 

Introduces  the  study  of  international  affairs  through  lectures, 
guest  lectures,  discussions,  case  studies,  films,  and  readings 
across  disciplines.  Provides  students  with  a  basis  for  understand- 
ing the  global  village.  Covers  a  range  of  issues  including  politics, 
economics,  history,  society  and  culture,  and  the  environment. 

lAF  11 04/SOA  1 1 04  Cultures  of  the  World  4  QH 

Explores  cultural  differences  among  peoples  in  societies  around 
the  globe  and  analyzes  how  diverse  cultural  patterns  can  be 
studied  and  described.  (Core  Category  11) 

lAF  n  1 2/POL 1112  Introduction  to  International  Relations  4  QH 

Applies  basic  theories  of  international  relations  to  examining 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  key  actors  in  the  international  system. 
Covers  topics  of  international  aid,  trade,  and  monetary  affairs; 
issues  relating  to  the  arms  race,  nuclear  proliferation,  arms 
control,  and  disarmament;  international  law  and  organizations, 
human  rights,  and  the  impact  of  technology  on  the  functiorung 
of  the  international  system.  (Core  Category  II) 

lAF  1 11 3/POl  1113  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments  4  QH 

Presents  a  comparative  study  of  political  organization  and  behav- 
ior in  selected  countries.  Includes  such  topics  as  poUtical  econ- 
omy, leadership,  political  institutions,  political  culture,  and  poUti- 
cal participation. 

lAF  1 1 22/HST  1122  World  Civilization  Since  1 648  4  QH 

Examines  the  world  from  1648  to  the  present.  Emphasizes  the 
intellectual,  technological,  and  political  expansion  of  Europe  and 
the  reactions  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Covers  such  topics  as  the 
global  development  of  modem  dynastic  and  bureaucratic  states; 
the  expansion  of  the  European  economy  with  its  attendant  trade 
wars;  imperial  expansion  and  the  explosion  of  the  slave  trade;  the 
development  and  reaction  of  the  American  Indian,  Asian,  and 
African  civilizations  to  that  imperialism;  the  sporadic  extension 
and  ecUpse  of  colonialism;  and  the  growing  tensions  between  tra- 
ditional patterns  of  loyalty  and  authority  and  national,  regional, 
and  even  globsd  systems  and  cultures  as  we  approach  the  twenty- 
first  century.  (Core  Category  IV) 


lAF  1 1 90/ECN  1 1 90  The  Global  Economy  4  QH 

Introduces  the  history,  structure,  and  growth  of  the  international 
economy.  Considers  dimensions  of  global  economic  interdepen- 
dence, including  population,  foreign  investment,  and  environmental 
spillovers.  Analyzes  a  few  key  economic  issues  of  current  impor- 
tance for  m^or  regions  of  the  world,  such  as  economic  integration 
in  Western  Europe  or  the  emergence  of  the  East  Asian  dragons. 

lAF  1 300  International  Conflict  and  Negotiation  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  dynamics  of  conflict  in  the  interna- 
tional arena:  how  conflicts  evolve,  fester,  and  are  managed  and 
resolved.  Covers  different  types  of  regional  and  international  con- 
flicts, focusing  on  historical,  economic,  social,  and  political 
aspects  of  a  variety  of  conflicts  and  the  consequences  they  hold 
for  regional  and  international  actors.  (Core  Category  V) 

lAF  1 330/ECN  1191  Development  Economics  4  QH 

Explores  prospects  for  economic  growth  and  development  in  poor 
nations  as  indicated  by  economic  analysis  and  historical  experi- 
ence; social,  cultural,  and  institutional  determinants  of  growth; 
analysis  of  agriculture  and  development;  the  role  of  technological 
change;  population;  and  foreign  trade.  (Core  Category  V) 

lAF  1400  International  Experience  Workshop  4  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  who  have  completed  their 
International  Experience  requirement  for  the  major  or  minor  in 
international  affairs  to  participate  in  a  workshop  coordinated  by  a 
faculty  member  of  the  program.  Students  wlU  prepare  materials 
for  the  class  relating  to  the  political,  social,  economic,  historical, 
and  cultural  aspects  of  the  countries  where  they  have  studied, 
worked,  or  interned.  (This  course  is  open  to  other  students  who 
have  comparable  international  experience.)  Fulfills  the  college's 
experiential  education  requirement  for  international  affairs 
majors. 

lAF  1 870  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Affairs  4  QH 

Develops  one  or  two  main  topics  to  be  decided  by  the  instructor 
in  consultation  with  faculty  and  students  in  the  International 
Affairs  program.  Topics,  which  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  may 
include,  for  example,  emerging  economies,  world  trade,  arms 
control,  and  global  stability. 

lAF  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


Journalism 


JRNllOSNew/swritingl  4QH 

Covers  functions  of  the  editorial  department  and  procedures  in 
obtaining  and  wiiting  news  stories.  Offers  extensive  news  writing 
and  an  introduction  to  interviewing.  Legal  issues  defined.  Typing 
skills  required. 

JRN1104Newsvifriting2  4QH 

Offers  practice  in  multi-source  and  breaking  stories.  Provides  an 
introduction  to  government  and  court  reporting,  advanced  work  in 
interviewing,  and  experience  in  writing  under  deadline  pressure. 
Discusses  legal  issues.  Prereq.  JRN 1103  with  grade  ofC  or  better. 
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JRN  1 1 05  Computer-Assisted  Reporting  4  QH 

Introduces  novices  to  the  computing  skills  needed  by  today's 
journalists,  yet  holds  sufficient  challenges  for  those  who  have 
already  found  their  way  onto  the  World  Wide  Web.  Presents  mate- 
rial in  two  sections.  Part  one,  Using  the  Internet,  contains  parallel 
study  of  using  the  Internet  to  enhance  news  stories  published  in 
familiar  formats  such  as  newspaper,  magazine,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion, and  using  the  Internet  to  publish  material.  Part  two.  Data- 
base Computer  Skills  for  Journalists,  focuses  on  the  many 
sources  of  information  available  via  computer  that  can  be  recon- 
figured to  help  reporters  research  and  write  a  news  story.  Prereq. 
JRN  1103  with  grade  of  C  or  better. 

JRN  1206  Editing  4  OH 

Provides  practice  in  copy  editing,  headline  writing,  and  origina- 
tion editing.  Presents  assignments  in  photo  selection,  cropping, 
and  cuthne  writing.  Introduces  page  layout.  Students  may  fulfill 
their  experiential  learning  requirement  by  working  on  school  and 
parent  newspapers  and  newsletters  with  neighborhood  public 
schools  and  writing  a  paper  evaluating  the  experience.  PulfiUs  the 
college's  eocperiential  education  requirement  for  journalism 
majors.  Prereq.  JRN  1104  with  grade  ofC  or  better  and  middler 
status. 

JRN  1 250  Interpreting  the  Day's  News  4  QH 

Considers  the  news  of  the  day  and  the  function  of  the  newspaper, 
news  magazine,  and  news  broadcasts  in  American  life.  Topics 
include  rights  and  responsibOities  of  the  press  and  how  news  is 
gathered,  processed,  and  disseminated  by  the  various  media 
(Core  Category  VI)  For  nonmajors  as  well  as  majors. 

JRN  1301  Basic  Photojournolism  4  QH 

Covers  camera  procedures,  cropping  assigrunent  techniques,  the- 
ory, and  photo  caption  methods. 

JRN  1 305  Techniques  of  Journalism  4  QH 

Provides  practice  in  writing  in-depth  and  multiplesource  stories 
requiring  significant  research.  Provides  an  introduction  to 
investigative  reporting,  practice  in  feature  writing,  and  a  review 
of  legal  issues.  Prereq.  JRN  1104. 

JRN  1 320  Radio  News  Gathering  and  Reporting  4  QH 

Covers  writing  and  editing  news  for  radio,  with  practice  in  inter- 
viewing, organizing  news  scripts,  and  integrating  audio  materials 
into  broadcast.  Prereq.  JRN  1103. 

JRN  1 336  Public  Relations  Principles  4  QH 

Presents  the  principles,  history,  and  methods  of  public  relations, 
processes  of  influencing  public  opinion,  responsibilities  of  the 
public  relations  practitioner,  and  analyses  of  public  relations 
programs.  Prereq.  Upperclass  standing. 

JRN  1 350  Advertising  Principles  4  QH 

Covers  the  development,  procedures,  economic  functions,  and 
responsibilities  of  advertising:  planning,  research,  production, 
and  other  elements  that  go  into  successful  advertising.  Prereq. 
Upperclass  standing. 


JRN  1421  Television  Newswriting  4  QH 

Covers  vmting  for  TV  news  as  opposed  to  other  news  media, 
importance  of  the  writer-reporter  as  field-producer  and  writer- 
producer,  and  terms  and  language  used  in  the  production  of 
TV  news  shows.  Includes  actual  individual  production  of  news 
shows,  field  trips  to  TV  stations,  and  guest  lecturers  from  the  TV 
news  media.  Prm-eq.  JRN  1103,  with  a  grade  ofCor  better,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

JRN  1 422  Television  News  Production  4  QH 

Demonstrates  techniques  used  by  the  electronic  journalist  and 
TV  news  producer.  Provides  the  opportimity  to  build  a  TV  news 
show  and  to  do  reporting  with  portable  TV  cameras  and  editing 
equipment.  Prereq.  JRN  1421. 

JRN  1 423  Documentary  Production  4  QH 

Has  two  principle  emphases:  1)  provides  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  research  and  produce  short  video  documentaries  and  2) 
acquaints  students  with  a  range  of  professional  documentary  work 
through  screenings  and  discussions.  Working  either  individually  or 
in  collaboration  with  up  to  two  other  class  members,  students  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  propose,  research,  shoot,  write,  and  edit 
video  docimientary  projects  that  will  be  screened  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter.  Prereq.  JRN  1422  or  permission  of  instructor. 

JRN  1432  Local  Reporting  4QH 

Discusses  coverage  of  town/city  government,  with  emphasis  on 
the  "beat"  approach  to  reporting  pubUc  affairs.  Focuses  on  prac- 
tical, in-the-field  experience  with  town  meetings,  meetings  of 
boards  of  selectmen,  and  other  commissions  and  bodies  trans- 
acting public  business.  Prereq.  JRN  1104  with  a  grade  ofCor 
better. 

JRN  1 440  Design  and  Graphics  4  QH 

Applies  layout  and  design  principles  to  newspapers,  magazines 
and  other  print  media.  Covers  type  faces,  copy  measuring,  dum- 
mying, photo  sizing,  and  keeping  copy  flow  charts.  Applies  design 
and  graphics  principles  to  advertising  layout.  Prereq.  JRN  1206. 

JRN  1451  Advertising  Copy  Writing  4  QH 

Covers  theory  and  techniques  of  creating  advertising  copy  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  television,  and  direct  maU. 
Emphasizes  fact  gathering,  copy  structure,  and  advertising 
design.  Prereq.  JRN  1103,  and  JRN  1350,  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

JRN  1 460  Public  Relations  Problems  4  QH 

Applies  pubUc  relations  techniques  to  actual  problems;  presents 
case  studies  in  industry,  labor,  education,  government,  social 
welfare,  and  trade  associations.  Prereq.  JRN  1336. 

JRN  1 501  History  of  Journalism  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  American  journalism  from  its 
European  and  English  beginnings.  Topics  include  the  colonial 
press,  the  great  personal  journalists  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  impact  of  major  technological  changes  in  mass  commu- 
nications media  in  the  twentieth  century.  Some  writing  required. 
Prereq.  Upperclass  standing. 

JRN  1508  Law  of  the  Press  4QH 

Examines  legal  problems  of  libel,  invasion  of  privacy,  and  access 
to  government  information;  discusses  the  balance  between  private 
rights  and  the  public's  "need  to  know."  Prereq.  Upperclass  standing. 
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JRN  1 51 2  Journalism  Ethics  and  Issues  4  OH 

Explores  the  responsibilities  of  news  media  and  ethical  issues 
confronting  decision-makers  in  journalism.  Examines  the  principles 
found  in  codes  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  and  other  organizations.  Some  writing  required. 
Prereq.  Jim  ior  or  sen ior  status. 

JRN  1522  Magazine  Writing  4QH 

Covers  writing  and  freelancing  magazine  articles;  analyzing 
magazines  as  markets;  and  selecting  the  best  feature  format — 
how-to-do-it,  profile,  personal  experience,  human  interest,  inter- 
pretive pieces,  and  others.  Prereq.  JRN  1104,  ivith  a  grade  ofC 
or  better. 

JRN  1 552  Advertising  Practice  4  QH 

Covers  the  preparation  of  advertising  for  print  and  broadcast 
media,  including  campaign  planning  and  space  and  time  buying 
and  scheduling.  Includes  product  research,  consumer  surveys, 
and  measuring  the  effects  of  advertising.  Prereq.  JRN  1451. 

JRN  1561  Public  Relations  Practice  4  OH 

Demonstrates  practices  and  techniques  employed  in  the  field, 
including  organization  of  events  and  functions.  Studies  campaign 
plaiming,  research,  and  media  relationships.  Prereq.  JRN  1103 
and  JRN  1336. 
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JRN  1703  Newswriting  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  JRN  1103. 

JRN  1704  Newswriting  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  JRN  1104. 


4  OH 


4  OH 


JRN  1 870,  JRN  1 880  Seminar  4  QH  each 

Offers  discussions  and  readings  on  topics  of  current  significance 
in  various  journalistic  fields.  Prereq.  Uppeixlass  standing. 

JRN  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


JRN  1890  Directed  Study  in  Journalism 

Prereq.  Pennission  of  instructor. 

JRN  1892  Topics:  Beat  Reporting 

Prereq.  Permission  of  insti'uctor. 

JRN  1894,  JRN  1895,  JRN  1896,  JRN  1897 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  OH 


4  OH 


4  QH  each 


JRN  1 899  Advanced  TV  Production  4  OH 

Pro\ides  students  with  guidance  in  the  development  of  special 
projects  in  television  and  video  production.  Studies  advanced 
directing  (studio  and  field),  lighting,  scriptwriting,  editing,  graph- 
ics, and  post-production  technology.  Students  involved  in  the 
Northeastern  Student  Network  project  may  also  receive  credit. 
Prereq.  Permissimi  of  instructor. 


LIN  1 1 1 8/ENG  1 1 1 8  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  1  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  their  unconscious  linguistic  knowledge 
about  sentence  structuie  (syntax),  meaning  (semantics),  word 
forms  (morphology),  and  speech  sounds  (phonology).  Exanunes 
other  issues  related  to  language  such  as  the  Black  English/Standard 
English  debate,  women's  and  men's  language,  "talking"  chimpanzees, 
"talking"  computers,  and  the  nature/nurture  controversy.  (Core 
Category  11) 

LIN  1 1 1 9/ENG  1119  History  of  the  English  Language  4  OH 

Studies  the  development  of  modem  English  from  Anglo-Saxon 
begiimings;  effects  of  Scandinavian  and  Norman  invasions;  dialect 
geography;  evolutionary  changes,  word  formation,  and  borrowing; 
and  origins  of  writing  and  problems  of  spelling.  Readings  include 
both  formal  and  informal  writings,  literary  selections,  wUls/joiu'- 
nals,  and  private  and  public  letters.  Prereq.  ENG  1110,  ENG 
1111,  or  equivalent.  (Core  Category  HI) 

LIN  1 21 5/PHL 1 21 5  Symbolic  Logic  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  syntax  and  semantics  of  prepositional  logic  and 
first  order  quantification  theory.  Considers  relations  between 
these  systems  and  natural  language.  Covers  analysis  of  the  notion 
of  derivation  within  a  system,  the  notion  of  logical  consequence, 
and  practice  in  analyzing  logical  structure  in  natural  language 
sentences.  (Core  Category  11) 

LIN  1 2 1 8/ENG  1 2 1 8  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  2  4  OH 

A  workshop  that  focuses  on  three  core  aieas  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage: syntax,  morphology,  and  phonology.  Examines  the  regular- 
ities that  underlie  the  linguistics  system  inside  each  language 
user's  mind,  with  a  slant  toward  "doing"  linguistics:  working  with 
data,  analyzing  it,  and  ultimately  explaining  it.  Prereq.  LIN 
1118/ENG  1118  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1 220/LNL 1 220  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology  4  OH 

Explores  the  acoustic  and  articulatory  basis  of  phonology. 
Emphasizes  hands-on  experience  with  standard  areas  in  modem 
phonology,  including  phonetics,  phonetic  variation,  natiu-al 
classes  of  sounds,  phoneme  alternations,  rule  systems,  and 
prosodic  phonology.  Introduces  m^or  contemporary  theories 
including  autosegmental  phonology  and  feature  geometry. 

LIN  1 231  /AFR  1 231  African-American  English  4  QH 

Addresses  topics  in  the  study  of  African-American  English  or 
Ebonics.  Investigates  the  hypotheses  about  the  origins  of  African- 
American  English  as  well  as  arguments  about  the  relation  of  the 
dialect  to  English  and  other  languages.  Considers  issues  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  dialect  in  schools. 

LIN  1 235/LNL 1 235  Applied  Linguistics  4  QH 

Explores  the  solution  of  language-based  real-world  problems. 
Solutions  to  these  problems  depend  on  information  not  only  from 
linguistics  but  also  from  a  variety  of  other  disciplines  such  as 
anthropology,  sociology,  education,  ethnic  and  area  studies 
(including  literature),  and  public  administration.  Studies  the 
relationship  of  linguistics  to  applied  linguistics;  second  language 
acquisition;  second  and  foreign  language  teaching;  language 
poUcy  and  plarming;  and  the  linguistic  aspects  of  multi- 
culturalism. 
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LIN  1 240/LNL 1 240  Bilingualism  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  fact  that  half  of  the  world's  population  is  bilin- 
gaal,  that  is,  uses  two  or  more  languages  on  a  regular  basis.  Also 
explores  the  fact  that  bilingualism  remains  a  poorly  understood 
phenomenon  surrounded  by  a  number  of  myths:  those  that  hold 
that  bilinguals  are  found  in  bUingual  countries  and  are  equally  flu- 
ent in  their  languages;  that  bilingual  children  suffer  from  cognitive 
impoverishment;  and  that  bilingual  education  hinders  the  assimi- 
lation of  minority  groups.  Re\dews  all  aspects  of  bilingualism  (in 
the  world,  in  society,  in  the  cluld,  and  in  the  adult).  Discusses  top- 
ics such  as  biculturalism  and  language  change. 

LIN  1 245/LNF 1 250  History  of  the  French  Language  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  and  emergence  of  the  French  language 
from  its  earliest  Mterary  manifestations.  Offers  the  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  language's  earlier  stages.  Emphasizes 
developing  a  working  knowledge  of  medieval  French.  Includes 
the  relationship  of  Old  French  to  Latin,  structural  characteristics 
of  Old  French,  and  the  impact  of  historical  events  on  language. 
Compares  different  stages  of  French.  Conducted  in  English. 
Prereq.  Reading  knowledge  of  French  or  pennission  ofinstructm: 

LIN  1 250/ASL 1 250  Linguistics  of  American  Sign  Language  4  QH 

introduces  the  basic  issues  of  linguistics  by  examining  the  struc- 
tural properties  of  American  Sign  Language  and  comparing  it  with 
other  languages  having  similar  properties.  Includes  phonology 
(formational  properties  of  signs),  morphology  (word  formation 
rules,  derivation  and  inflection,  complex  verbs,  classifiers,  verb 
modulations),  semantics  (the  meaning  structure  of  signs),  and 
syntax  (the  structure  of  ASL  utterances  in  terms  of  old  versus 
new  information  and  the  structure  of  ASL  nan-atives).  Prei-eq. 
ENG  1118  and  the  ability  to  follow  lectures  in  ASL. 

LIN  1 25S/LNS  1 250  History  of  the  Sponish  Language  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  and  emergence  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. Offers  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage's earlier  stages.  Emphasizes  developing  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  medieval  Spanish.  Includes  the  relationship  of  Old 
Spanish  to  Latin,  structural  chai-acteristics  of  Old  Spanish,  and 
the  impact  of  historical  events  on  language.  Compai-es  different 
stages  of  Spanish.  Conducted  in  English;  however,  the  textbook  is 
in  Spanish.  Prereq.  Reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  per-niission 
of'instructor. 

UN  1 260/LNL 1 260  Introduction  to  Romance  Linguistics  4  QH 

Provides  a  general  linguistic  introduction  to  one  of  the  most 
important  language  families.  Discusses  the  structural  characteris- 
tics of  several  Romance  languages.  Includes  defining  a  language 
family,  how  and  why  languages  change,  and  the  relationship  of 
standard  and  nonstandard  linguistic  varieties.  Studies  contempo- 
rary theoretical  issues  in  Romance  linguistics  including  object 
pronoun  placement,  word  order,  creoUzation,  and  subject  pro- 
noun use.  Conducted  in  English.  Prereq.  Reading  knowledge  of 
one  Romance  language  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1 262/P$Y  1 262  Psychology  of  Language  4  QH 

Pro\ides  a  basic  introduction  to  psycholinguistics.  Topics  include 
the  nature  and  structure  of  languages,  processes  involved  in  the 
production  and  comprehension  of  language,  the  biological  bases 
of  language,  and  aspects  of  language  acquisition.  Examines  cur- 
rent theories  of  language  processing  and  related  experimental 
findings.  Prereq.  PSY 1112  orPSY1113. 


LIN  1 263/PSY  1 263  Nonverbal  Communication  4  QH 

Examines  the  messages  we  send  by  posture,  facial  expression, 
gesture,  gait,  and  interpersonal  distance.  Also  explores  how 
power,  status,  and  gender  affect  nonverbal  conmiunication. 
Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

LIN  1 335/SOA  1 335  Language  and  Culture  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  anthropological  study  of  linguistics.  Presents 
basic  theories  of  sociobnguistics  and  explores  language  in  its 
social  context.  Includes  animal  communication;  language  learning; 
language  and  mind;  cognitive  and  symbolic  anthropology;  the 
ethnography  of  speaking,  speech,  and  boundaries;  multilingualism; 
language  and  gender;  language  and  ethnicity;  language  and  social 
class;  and  pidgins  and  Creoles.  Includes  several  field  assignments. 

LIN  1 362/PSY  1362  Child  Language  4  QH 

Exaniines  how  language  develops  in  children.  Prereq.  LIN  1118, 
PSY  1262  or  pennission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1 364/PSY  1 364  Cognition  4QH 

Provides  a  basic  introduction  to  human  cognition.  Topics  include 
pattern  recognition,  attention,  memory,  categorization  and  con- 
cept formation,  problem  solving,  and  aspects  of  cognitive  devel- 
opment. Examines  current  theories  of  cognitive  processing  and 
related  experimental  findings.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

LIN  1 365/PSY  1 365  Language  ond  the  Broin  4  QH 

Focuses  on  linguistic  behavior  from  a  neuro-psychological  view- 
point. Examines  models  of  how  the  nervous  system,  the  brain 
in  particular,  controls  the  production,  perception,  and  internal 
manipulation  of  language.  Considers  localization  of  cerebral  func- 
tions and  hemispheric  lateralization;  experimental  and  clinical 
evidence  for  functional  models;  aphasia  and  other  language 
pathologies;  schizophrenic  language;  evidence  from  "sUps  of  the 
tongue";  and  the  bilingual  brain.  Compares  speech,  sign  language, 
and  writing  systems.  Also  discusses  interpretation  and  transla- 
tion. Prereg.  PSY  1262  or  permission  of  instnictor. 

LIN  1401  /ENG  1401  introduction  to  Syntax  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  mental  rules  that  speakers  of  any 
language  imconsciously  follow  when  they  combine  words  into 
meaningful  sentences  and  when  they  decode  the  strings  of 
sounds  that  they  hear  every  day.  Examines  sentence  structure, 
syntactic  principles,  universal  grammar,  and  innateness  in  a 
Chomskyan  generative  framework.  (Core  Category  V) 

LIN  1 407/ENG  1 407  Introduction  to  Semontics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  meaning  and  how  it  is  expressed  in  language  through 

words,  sentence  structiire,  intonation,  stress  patterns,  and  speech 
acts.  How  do  content,  logic,  and  speakers'  and  listeners'  assump- 
tions affect  what  sentences  can  mean?  In  what  way  is  linguistic 
meaning  determined  by  our  perceptual  system  or  our  culture"? 

LIN  1 408/ENG  1 408  Topics  in  Linguistics  4  QH 

Examines  closely  one  of  a  range  of  topics  from  the  perspective  of 
ciurent  linguistics:  American  dialects,  language  and  law,  women's 
and  men's  language,  words  and  word  structures,  or  issues  in  lin- 
guistics and  literature. 

LIN  141S/AFR  1415  African  Language  4  QH 

Seeks  to  prepare  students  for  serious  theoretical  and  practical 
study  of  the  West  African  language  and  literature  known  as  Kwa, 
the  largest  language  subgroup  in  the  Niger-Congo  family.  Students 
wiU  explore  the  classification  of  African  languages,  the  application 
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of  basic  linguistics,  and  tlie  history  of  these  languages  in  Africa 
and  the  Western  hemisphere,  all  leading  to  an  introduction  to 
spoken  Yoruba  and  Igbo. 

UN  1 440/PHL 1 440  Philosophy  of  Longuoge  4  QH 

Exantines  prospects  for  a  theory  of  language,  its  syntax,  and  its 
semantics.  Examines  contrasts  between  theory  of  reference  and 
theory  of  meaning.  Asks  whether  there  are  universals  of  language. 
Analyzes  relations  between  linguistics  and  psychology.  Includes 
readings  from  Frege,  Quoin,  Russell,  Chomsky,  and  Fodor. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1 499/PSY  1 499  Psychology  of  Reading  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  issues  in  the  psychology  of  reading. 
Topics  include  the  nature  of  the  reading  process  as  a  cognitive 
activity,  eye  movement  patterns  in  reading,  stages  of  reading 
development,  and  dyslexia.  Examines  current  theories  of  reading 
and  text  comprehension.  Pre7-eg.  PSY 1262  orPSY  1364. 

LIN  1 S62/PSY  1 562  Psychollnguistlcs  Laboratory  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  first-hand  experi- 
ence in  conducting  research  on  issues  in  the  psychology  of  lan- 
guage. Focuses  on  classical  experiments  and  their  implications 
for  broader  issues  of  language  processing.  Involves  students  in  all 
aspects  of  each  experiment,  including  collecting  and  analyzing 
data  and  preparing  lab  reports.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  mid  PSY  1261 
or  PSY  1364. 

LIN  1 564/PSY  1 564  Cognition  Laboratory  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  first-hand  experi- 
ence in  conducting  research  on  issues  in  human  cognition. 
Focuses  on  classical  experiments  and  their  implications  for 
broader  issues  of  cognitive  functioning.  Involves  students  in  aU 
aspects  of  each  experiment,  including  collecting  and  analyzing 
data  and  preparing  lab  reports.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1354 
or  PSY  1262. 

LIN  1661/PSY  1661  Seminar  in  Psychoiinguistics  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study  and  discussion  of  issues  in  the  psychology 
of  language.  Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter.  Prereq.  PSY  1212 
and  PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 

LIN  1 662/PSY  1 662  Seminar  in  Cognition  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study  and  discussion  of  issues  in  cognitive  psy- 
chology. Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and 
PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 


LIN  1804  Directed  Study  4QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction  of 
a  faculty  member.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  viath  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 
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LIN  1692  Seminar  in  Linguistics 

Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter. 

LIN  1693  Seminar  in  Linguistics 

Specific  topics  vaiy  by  quarter. 


4QH 


4QH 


LIN  1801  Directed  Study  1  QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction  of 
a  faculty  member.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1802  Directed  Study  2QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction  of 
a  faculty  member.  Prereq.  Pennission  of  instmctor. 

LIN  1803  Directed  Study  3QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction  of 
a  faculty  member.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


MTH  1000  Mathematics  Preliminaries  1  4  QH 

Supplies,  together  with  MTH  1010,  the  high  school  math  back- 
ground necessary  for  a  student  to  enroU  in  MTH  1101,  MTH  1106, 
or  MTH  1113.  Includes  the  arithntetic  of  signed  numbers,  fractions, 
decimals,  and  percents;  operations  on  polynomials;  solving 
simple  first  degree  equations;  and  laws  of  exponents.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  course  coordinator. 

MTH  1 0 1 0  Mathematics  Preliminaries  2  4  QH 

SuppUes,  together  with  MTH  1000,  the  high  school  math  back- 
ground necessary  for  a  student  to  enroll  in  MTH  1101,  MTH  1106, 
or  MTH  1113.  Includes  solving  first  and  second-degree  equations 
and  systems  of  equations;  graphic  lines  and  parabolas;  solving 
equations  vrtth  algebraic  fractions;  solving  word  problem  applica- 
tions. Prereq.  Permission  of  course  coordinator. 

MTH  n  0 1  Applications  of  Algebra  4  QH 

Examines  linear  equations  and  their  graphs,  and  systems  of  linear 
equations  and  linear  inequalities  in  two  variables,  with  appUca- 
tion  to  linear  programming.  Introduces  matrices  vidth  application 
to  Markov  chains;  set  theory,  techniques  of  counting;  permuta- 
tions and  combinations  and  elementary  probability.  (Core 
Category  I) 

MTH  1 1 02  Interactive  Mathematics  4  QH 

Offers  hands-on  exploration  of  real-life  situations,  developing  con- 
cepts from  algebra,  statistics,  and  linear  programming  as  needed. 
Emphasizes  problem-solving  strategies.  Designed  for  students 
who  ei\joy  working  in  collaborative  groups.  A  graphing  calculator 
is  required  for  this  coiu^e;  the  TI-83  is  strongly  recommended. 
(Core  Category  I). 

yyMTH  1 1 06  Functions  and  Algebra  4  QH 

Examines  how  to  solve  various  kinds  of  algebraic  equations: 
linear,  quadratic,  and  linear  systems  in  two  and  three  unknowns. 
Considers  apphcations  to  word  problems  such  as  motion,  mix- 
ture, and  variational  problems.  Covers  the  concept  of  function, 
graphs,  line  slopes,  and  graphs  of  polynomials.  Also  discusses 
some  elementary  trigonometry  and  vectors  in  the  plane.  Students 
do  not  receive  credit  for  this  course  if  they  have  already 
received  credit  for  MTH  1188  or  MTH  1191. 

-^TH  1107  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  4  QH 

Introduces  differential  calculus.  Examines  elementary  rules  of 
differentiation  with  application  to  graph  sketching  and  to  maxi- 
mum and  miiiimum  problems.  Discusses  exponential  and  logarith- 
mic functions  with  applications  to  compound  interest,  population 
growth,  and  radioactive  decay.  (Core  Category  I)  Prereq.  MTH 
1106.  Students  do  not  receive  credit  for  MTH  1 107  if  they  have 
already  received  a-edilfor  MTH  1114- 
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MTH  1 108  Basic  Calculus  2  4QH 

Offers  a  review  and  continuation  of  differentia]  calculus,  graphing 
and  differentiation  of  trigonometric  functions;  also  presents  an 
introduction  to  integral  calculus  with  applications  to  geometric 
problems  and  differential  equations.  Prereq.  MTH  1107. 

MTH  1113  College  Mathematics  for  Business  and  Economics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  analytic,  geometric,  and  numerical  properties  of 
Unear,  exponential,  logarithmic,  polynomial,  and  logistic  func- 
tions. Studies  these  functions  in  the  context  of  using  them  to 
model  a  variety  of  situations  in  economics  and  business  including 
simple  and  compound  interest,  mortgages,  and  the  present  and 
future  value  of  both  one-time  payments  and  multiple 
payments/withdrawals.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required  for  this 


MTH  1114  Calculus  for  Business  and  Economics  4  QH 

Studies  functions,  derivatives,  differential  of  polynomials,  expo- 
nential functions  and  logarithmic  functions;  graphics  functions 
using  maximum,  minimum,  inflection  points;  and  optimization 
in  nonlinear  problems;  marginal  analysis  of  cost,  revenue,  profit 
functions.  Emphasizes  work  problems  and  applications.  A  graph- 
ing calculator  is  required  for  this  course;  the  Tl-83  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended. Prereq.  MTH  1113  or  equivalent.  Students  do  not 
receive  credit  for  MTH  1114  if  they  have  already  received  credit 
for  MTH  1107. 

MTH  1 120,  MTH  1 121  Intensive  Calculus  1  and  2  6  QH  each 

Assists  students  in  overcoming  deficiencies  in  precalculus  mathe- 
matics without  losing  ground  in  the  MTH  1123  sequence.  Reviews 
high  school  algebra,  introduces  trigonometric  functions,  and  cov- 
ers the  material  in  MTH  1123  and  MTH  1124.  Includes  lecture  and 
homework  review  sessions.  (Students  placed  in  this  course  by 
request  or  on  the  basis  of  their  College  Board  scores  and  the 
results  of  an  orientation-week  diagnostic  test.) 

MTH  1 1 23  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  1  4  QH 

Introduces  the  differential  calculus  of  one  variable,  including 
trigonometric,  exponential,  and  logarithmic  functions,  together 
with  their  graphs.  Includes  average  rates  of  change,  instantaneous 
rates  of  change,  derivatives,  and  the  chain  rule.  Covers  curve 
sketching,  appUcations  of  the  derivative  to  problems  involving 
related  rates,  and  maxima  and  minima. 

MTH  1 1 24  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  2  4  QH 

Introduces  integral  calculus  including  areas,  volumes,  and  other 
applications.  Studies  integration  involving  trigonometric,  inverse 
trigonometric,  exponential,  and  logarithmic  functions.  Prereq. 
MTH  1123. 

MTH  1 1 25  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  3  4  QH 

Introduces  Taylor  polynomials  and  series;  studies  differential 
equations  and  mathematical  models.  Prereq.  MTH  1124. 

MTH  1 1 33  Calculus  for  life  Sciences  1  4  QH 

Begins  with  the  fundamentals  of  differential  calculus  and  proceeds 
to  specific  problems  encountered  in  biological  research.  Studies 
the  formulation  of  physiological  problems  in  terms  of  differential 
equations;  solutions  of  differential  equations  by  method  of  undeter- 
mined coefficients;  and  application  to  compartmental  problems. 


MTH  1 1 34  Calculus  for  Life  Sciences  2  4  QH 

Studies  integral  calculus;  trigonometric  functions;  solutions  of 
differential  equations  by  separation  of  variables;  and  advanced 
compartmental  problems.  Introduces  pharmacokinetics,  nunieri- 
cal  integration,  and  Euler's  method.  Prereq.  MTH  1133. 

MTH  1 1 35  Calculus  for  Life  Sciences  3  4  QH 

Presents  functions  of  several  variables,  Taylor  polynomials,  and 
infinite  series.  Prereq.  MTH  1134. 

MTH  1 1 37  Discrete  Mathematics  4  QH 

Covers  logic,  binary  arithmetic,  basis  set  theory,  Boolean  algebra, 
and  logic  gates  and  their  close  interconnections.  Also  studies 
functions,  permutations,  combinatorics,  proof  by  induction,  algo- 
rithms, recursion,  and  recurrence  relations.  Prereq.  MTH  1123. 

MTH  1 1 40  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  1  4  QH 

The  sequence  MTH  1140-2  is  equivalent  to  MTH  1123-5,  but 
geared  toward  m^ors  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
computer  science.  MTH  1140  introduces  differential  calculus  of 
one  variable,  including  trigonometric,  exponential,  and  logarith- 
mic functions,  together  with  their  graphs.  Includes  average  and 
instantaneous  rates  of  change,  derivatives,  and  the  chain  rule. 
Covers  applications  of  the  derivative  to  curve  sketching,  related 
rates,  and  optimization. 

MTH  1141  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  2  4  QH 

Introduces  integral  calculus  including  areas,  volunies,  and  other 
applications.  Studies  integration  involving  trigonometric,  inverse 
trigonometric,  exponential,  and  logarithmic  functions.  Prereq. 
MTH  1140. 

MTH  1 1 42  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  3  4  QH 

Introduces  Taylor  polynomials  and  series;  studies  differential 
equations  and  mathematical  models.  Prereq.  MTH  1141. 


MTH  1 1 43  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  4 


4QH 


MTH  1 1 50  Probability,  Statistics,  and  the  Computer  4  QH 

Presents  a  computer-oriented  introduction  to  statistical  methods, 
with  appUcations  in  the  social  and  Ufe  sciences.  Examines 
descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  correlation  and 
regression,  and  the  fundamentals  of  statistical  inference  (confi- 
dence intervals  and  hypothesis  testing)  with  a  minimum  of  mathe- 
matical derivations.  Uses  a  statistical  computer  package  such  as 
MrNITAB  or  SPSS  to  solve  supplementary  problems.  (Equivalent 
to  MTH  1103.)  Prereq.  Nonmath  majors. 

MTH  11 52  Statistical  Thinking  4QH 

Introduces  the  statistical  style  of  thinking  for  students  without 
mathematical  sophistication  or  who  ordinarily  don't  like  mathe- 
matics. Assigns  readings  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  Uses 
extensive  class  discussion  and  homework  problems  to  teach 
students  to  use  statistics  and  to  critically  evaluate  the  use  of 
statistics  by  others.  Covers  descriptive  statistics,  statistical  tests, 
confidence  intervals,  regression,  and  sampling.  (Core  Category  11) 
Economics  majors  do  not  receive  credit  for  this  course  iftliey 
have  already  earned  credit  for  ECN 1250  or  MSC 1201. 

MTH  1 1 70  Mathematical  Discovery  ond  Computers  4  QH 

Introduces  the  computer  as  a  tool  for  mathematical  discoveiy  as 
well  as  an  object  of  study.  Both  the  mathematical  and  computer 
components  may  vary,  but  there  will  always  be  an  emphasis  on 
the  nature  of  mathematical  exploration  and  the  solving  of  chal- 
lenging problems. 
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MTH  1 188  Problem  Solving  and  Pre-Calculus  1  6  QH 

Develops  basic  algebraic  and  problem-solving  skUls  in  students 
who  indicate  these  needs  and  are  eru'olled  in  this  course  rather 
than  the  four-credit  MTH  1 191.  Together  with  MTH  1189,  prepares 
the  student  for  calculus  (MTH  1193).  Includes  writing  equations 
and  relating  word  problems  to  equations,  plotting  linear  equations, 
word  problems  involving  algebraic  fractions,  algebraic  operations, 
radicals,  inequalities,  functional  notation  and  the  graphing  of  func- 
tions. A  graphing  calculator  is  required  for  this  course;  the  TI-83 
is  strongly  recommended.  Students  ivlio  emm  credit  for  this 
course  may  not  receive  credit  for  MTH  1106  or  MTH  1191. 

MTH  1 1 89  Problem  Salving  and  Pre-Calculus  2  6  QH 

Continues  MTH  1188.  Includes  functions  and  graphing,  composite 
functions  and  inverse  functions,  logarithmic  and  exponential 
functions  and  equations,  trigonometric  functions  and  their 
graphs,  solving  trigonometric  problems,  trigonometric  identities, 
and  vectors  in  two-dimensions.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required 
for  this  course;  the  TI-83  is  strongly  recommended.  (Equivalent  to 
MTH  1192.) 

MTH  1)91College  Algebra  4QH 

Examines  laws  of  exponents,  factoring,  operations  vnth  fractional 
expressions,  radical  and  complex  numbers,  Pythagorean  Theorem 
and  distance  formula,  linear  and  quadratic  equations  and  inequali- 
ties, and  functional  notation.  Includes  graphing  of  a  wide  variety  of 
functions  and  equations,  including  liens,  conic  sections,  and  poly- 
nomials. Studies  solutions  to  many  types  of  equations,  including 
linear,  quadi-atic,  and  polynomial.  Explores  many  applications  of 
algebra.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required  for  this  course;  the 
TI-83  or  TI-86  is  strongly  recommended.  Prereq.  BSET  majors 
only.  Students  who  earn  aeditfor  this  course  may  not  receive 
credit  for  MTH  1106  or  MTH  1188. 

MTH  1192  Pre-Calculus  4  QH 

Studies  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions,  trigonometric 
functions  of  angles  and  degrees  and  radians,  trigonometric  identi- 
ties and  equations,  right  triangles,  law  of  sines  and  cosines, 
inverse  trigonometric  functions,  and  polar  coordinates.  Examines 
complex  numbers  in  trigonometric  form,  systems  of  linear  and 
nonlinear  equations,  binomial  theorem,  arithmetic  and  geometric 
sequences  and  series.  A  graphing  cedculator  is  required  for  this 
course;  the  TI-83  or  TI-86  is  strongly  recommended.  (Equivalent 
to  MTH  1189.)  Prereq.  MTH  1191  or  MTH  4107;  BSET  majors 
only. 

MTH  1193  Calculus  1  4QH 

Studies  general  function  operations,  theory  and  evaluation  of  lim- 
its, derivatives  of  algebraic  and  trigonometric  functions,  general 
rules  of  differentiation,  RoUe's  Theorem,  and  Mean  Value 
Theorem.  Covers  applications  of  differentiation  including  velocity 
and  acceleration,  related  rates,  maximum  and  minimum  prob- 
lems, curve  sketching,  and  approximations  by  differentials.  A 
graphing  calculator  is  required  for  this  course;  the  TI-83  or  TI-86 
is  strongly  recommended.  (Not  equivalent  to  MTH  1123.)  Prereq. 
MTH  1192  or  MTH  4108;  BSET  majors  only 


MTH  11 94  Calculus  2  4  OH 

Begins  with  antidifferentiation  and  the  solution  of  problems 
solved  by  simple  differential  equations.  Examines  the  Riemann 
sum  and  the  development  of  the  fundamental  theorem  with  appli- 
cations to  areas,  volumes,  and  rectilinear  motion  problems. 
Topics  include  logarithinic,  exponential,  and  inverse  trigonomet- 
ric fimctions  and  their  applications.  Studies  techniques  of  integra- 
tion including  parts,  partial  fractions,  substitution,  and  the  use  of 
tables,  L'Hopital's  rule,  improper  integrals,  and  geometiy  of  vec- 
tors in  a  plane  and  space.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required  for 
this  course;  the  TI-83  or  TI-86  is  strongly  recommended.  (Not 
equivalent  to  MTH  1124.)  Prereq.  MTH  1193  or  MTH  4120;  BSET 
majors  only. 

MTH  11 95  Calculus  3  4QH 

Begins  with  sketching  surfaces  in  space,  leading  to  a  study  of 
functions  of  several  variables,  partial  derivatives,  and  multiple 
integrals  with  appUcations  to  area  and  volume.  Studies  sequences 
and  series  to  the  development  of  Taylor  aind  Maclamin  series. 
Introduces  differential  equations  including  the  solution,  with 
applications,  of  first-order  variables  separable,  first-order  linear, 
and  second-order  linear  homogeneous.  A  graphing  calculator  is 
required  for  this  course;  the  TI-83  or  TI-86  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. (Not  equivalent  to  MTH  1125.)  Prereq.  MTH  1194  or 
MTH  4121;  BSET  majors  only. 

MTH  1 1 96  Introductory  Statistics/Differential  Equations  4  QH 

Studies  measiues  of  central  tendency,  measures  of  variabUity,  fre- 
quency distributions  and  the  normal  curve,  percentiles  and  stan- 
dard scores,  correlation,  inferential  statistics,  differences 
between  means,  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA),  and  nonparamet- 
ric  tests.  Examines  various  types  of  differential  equations  and 
methods  of  solution,  including  first-order  equations  with  vari- 
ables separable  and  first-,  second-,  and  higher-order  homoge- 
neous and  nonhomogeneous  linear  equations  with  constant  coef- 
ficients. Emphasizes  appUcations  and  numerical  methods 
throughout  the  entire  course.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required; 
either  the  TI-83  or  TI-86  is  strongly  recommended.  Prereq.  MTH 
1994  or  MTH  4121;  BSET  majors  only. 

MTH  1 203  History  of  Mathematics  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  the  vaiious  branches  of  mathematics 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the  mathe- 
matics itself  as  well  as  the  mathematicians  and  cultures  that 
produced  it.  Teaches  students  to  compute  in  other  number  sys- 
tems, to  perform  geometric  constructions,  and  to  learn  proofs 
of  some  significant  theorems.  (Core  Category  III)  Prereq.  Interest 
in  history  and  mathematics. 

MTH  1 2 1 2  linear  Programming  4  QH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  concepts  and  techniques  of  hnear 
programming,  game  theory,  discrete  modeling  (shortest  path, 
minimum  spanning  tree).  Explores  application  to  economics, 
social  sciences,  and  other  related  fields.  (Core  Categoiy  11) 
Prereq.  One  year  of  college  mathematics. 

MTH  1 223  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  4  4  QH 

Covers  paitial  derivatives  and  multiple  integrals,  with  applications. 
Prereq.  MTH  1125. 
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MTH  1 225  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1  4  QH 

Studies  ordinary  differential  equations  with  appUcations  includ- 
ing mechanical  vibrations  and  electrical  circuits.  Focuses  on  first- 
order  equations  and  systems  and  second-order  linear  equations 
studied  from  various  points  of  view:  existence  theory,  analytic 
solution  techiuques  (including  Laplace  transform),  and  numerical 
methods.  Uses  computer  labs  for  visualization  and  numerical 
approximation.  Prereq.  MTH  1125  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1 226  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  2  4  QH 

Studies  partial  differential  equations  with  applications.  Discusses 
mathematical  models,  boundary  and  initial  conditions,  Fourier 
series,  and  solutions  to  the  wave,  diffusion,  and  Laplace's  equation. 
Computer  labs  are  used  for  visualization  and  numerical  approxima- 
tion. Prereq.  MTH  1225  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1 230  Linear  Algebra  for  Engineers  4  QH 

Introduces  matrices  through  Guassian  elimination.  Proceeds  to 
vector  spaces  and  linear  equations;  orthogonality;  eigenvalues 
and  eigenvectors.  Emphasizes  engineering  applications  such  as 
systems  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  Prereq.  MTH  1225. 

MTH  1 238  Combinatorial  Mathematics  4  QH 

Introduces  techniques  of  mathematical  proofs,  including  mathe- 
matical induction.  Explores  various  techniques  for  counting 
such  as  permutation  and  combinations,  inclusion-exclusion, 
Polyaenumeration,  and  the  mathematical  formulations  necessary 
for  these  techniques,  including  elementary  group  theory  and 
equivalence  relations.  Prereq.  Two  courses  in  calculus. 

MTH  1240  Chaos  and  Fractals  4  QH 

Presents  an  experimental  study,  using  simple  mathematical  mod- 
els, of  chaotic  behavior  in  dynamical  systems  found  in  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  computer  science.  Goals  include  the  develop- 
ment of  experimental  skills,  integration  of  visual  and  analytical 
modes  of  thought,  and  an  appreciation  of  issues  of  problem  for- 
mulation and  representation.  Prereq.  MTH  1125,  MTH  1137,  and 
COM  1201  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1243  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  4  4QH 

Focuses  on  methods  of  calculus  and  vector  analysis  to  study 
curves,  surfaces,  and  functions  of  several  variables.  Studies 
parameterization  of  lines  and  planes,  tangents  and  normal  vectors, 
partial  derivatives,  maxima  and  minima  problems,  linear  approxi- 
mations, and  tangent  planes.  Some  linear  algebra.  Prereq. 
MTH  1142. 

MTH  1 244  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  5  4  QH 

Continues  MTH  1243.  Covers  multiple  integration,  line  integrals, 
and  exact  differentials;  various  forms  of  Stoke's  theorem;  and 
more  Unear  algebra.  Prereq.  MTH  1243. 

MTH  1 245  Differentiol  Equations  (Science)  1  4  QH 

Studies  ordinary  differential  equations  with  appUcations.  Focuses 
on  first-order  equations  and  systems  and  second-order  linear 
equations  studied  from  various  points  of  view;  existence  theory, 
analytic  solution  techniques,  and  numerical  methods.  Introduces 
linear  algebra,  including  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors  to  study 
systems  of  equations.  Uses  computer  labs  for  visualization  and 
numerical  approximation.  Prereq.  MTH  1125  or  equivalent. 


MTH  1 246  Differential  Equations  (Science)  2  4  QH 

Studies  partial  differential  equations  with  appUcations.  Discusses 
mathematical  models,  boundary  and  initial  conditions,  Fourier 
series,  and  solutions  to  the  wave,  diffusion,  and  Laplace's  equa- 
tion. Computer  labs  are  used  for  visuaUzation  and  numerical 
approximation.  Prereq.  MTH  1245  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1301  Linear  Algebra!  4QH 

Focuses  on  vectors  and  vector  spaces,  including  function  spaces, 
subspaces.  Examines  lengths,  angles,  scalar  products;  volumes, 
determinants;  linear  independence  and  dependence,  dimension, 
Unear  and  affine  maps,  kernel  and  image.  Studies  algorithms:  row 
operations,  double  triangular  form,  inversion.  Introduces  linear 
maps.  Gives  particular  attention  to  characteristic  polynomials, 
eigenvalues,  and  eigenvectors  in  low  dimensions.  Prereq. 
MTH  1244  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1302  Linear  Algebra  2  4QH 

Focuses  on  detailed  study  of  linear  maps.  Studies  symmetric 
maps  and  quadratic  forms,  isometries,  skew-symmetric  maps; 
decomposition  of  general  Unear  maps  using  symmetric  maps  and 
isometries.  Covers  polynomials  evaluated  on  Unear  maps,  gener- 
alized eigenspaces,  Jordan  form.  As  time  permits,  introduces 
computational  methods,  with  emphasis  both  on  geometry  under- 
lying algorithms  and  on  practical  advantages  and  limitations. 
Surveys  related  areas  in  mathematics  in  which  Unear  ideas  play 
a  role.  Prereq.  MTH  1301. 

MTH  1311  Real  Analysis]  4QH 

Provides  the  theory  and  technique  for  a  rigorous  treatment  of 
calculus.  Topics  vary  and  may  include  the  construction  of  the  real 
numbers,  continuity  and  convergence,  differentiation  and  integra- 
tion, and  proofs  of  selected  results  such  as  the  inverse  and  ImpUcit 
function  theorems.  Emphasizes  careful  proofs  throughout. 
Prereq.  MTH  1125  and  1238  or  permissimi  of  instructor. 

MTH  1 321  Introduction  to  Groups  and  Their  Applications  4  QH 

Presents  examples  of  groups  (s5munetry  groups,  permutation 
groups,  matrix  groups,  cycUc  groups)  and  their  subgroups.  Studies 
iinite  groups  and  orders  of  subgroups;  homomorphisms  and  normal 
subgroups.  Also  considers  appUcations  to  some  of  the  following, 
depending  on  time  and  interest:  geometry,  number  theory,  crystal- 
lography, physics,  and  combinatorics. 

MTH  1 322  Topics  in  Rings,  Fields,  and  Number  Theory  4  QH 

Introduces  commutative  rings,  ideals,  integral  domains,  fields, 
and  Galois  theory.  Studies  extension  fields,  Gaussian  integers, 
and  other  topics  as  time  permits.  Prereq.  MTH  1321. 

MTH  1330  Number  Theory  4QH 

Introduces  the  elementary  methods  of  analytic  number  theory. 
Focuses  on  divisibOity,  congruences,  arithmetical  and  multipUca- 
tive  functions,  quadratic  reciprocity,  and  equivalent  formulations 
of  the  prime  number  theorem.  Prereq.  MTH  1301  or  pei-mission 
of  instructor. 

MTH  1 337  Foundations  of  Mathematics  1  4  QH 

Studies  the  following  topics  and  the  shifts  in  perspective  that 
their  development  brought  about:  disputes  over  the  basis  for  cal- 
culus, twentieth-century  discoveries  in  mathematical  logic,  and 
the  advent  of  the  computer.  (Core  Category  V) 
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MTH  1347  Applied  Analysis  4  OH 

Demonstrates  the  application  of  mathematics  to  interesting  physi- 
cal and  biological  problems.  Examines  methods  chosen  from 
ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  calculus  of  variations, 
Laplace  transforms,  singular  perturbations,  special  functions, 
dimensional  analysis,  and  other  techniques  of  applied  mathematics. 
Prereq.  MTH  1246  or  pei-rnission  of  instructor. 

MTH  1 349  Numericol  Analysis  I  4  QH 

Presents  various  topics  including  roots  of  nonlinear  equations, 
systems  of  linear  equations,  interpolation,  curve-fitting,  and 
approximation  of  functions.  Emphasizes  understanding  issues 
such  as  how  good  a  numerical  solution  is  or  how  efficient  a 
method  is,  rather  than  theorem-proving  or  numerical  recipes. 

MTH  1 350  Numerical  Analysis  2  4  QH 

Analyzes  problems  in  differential  equations,  integration,  and  ordi- 
nary differential  equations.  (Does  not  require  prior  knowledge  of 
differential  equations;  MTH  1349  is  not  a  prerequisite.)  Emphasis 
is  simUar  to  that  of  MTH  1349. 

MTH  1351  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  algebra  and  geometry  of  complex  numbers;  concepts 
of  Mmit,  continuity,  and  derivative  in  the  complex  domain;  holo- 
morphic  functions,  series,  contour  integration;  and  applications. 
Prereq.  MTH  1243  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1 352  Functions  of  a  Complex  Varioble  2  4  QH 

Continues  MTH  1351.  May  include  conformal  mapping,  analytic 
continuation,  Riemann  surfaces,  the  Laplace  transform  and 
inverse  transform,  elliptic  functions,  and  applications.  Prereq. 
MTH  1351. 

MTH  1 360  Seminar  in  Applied  Mathematics  4  QH 

Offers  students  of  mathematics  the  experience  of  utilizing  their 
sldUs  to  study  problems  that  arise  in  industry  and  other  "real- 
world"  settings.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  build 
on  exciting  industrial  experiences  that  they  may  have  had 
through  co-op  or  other  employment.  Arts  and  Sciences  experien- 
tial education  requirement.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  status  and 
some  expedience  or  interest  in  applied  m,athematics. 

MTH  1367  Geometry  4QH 

Studies  classical  Euclidean  geometry  and  symmetry  groups  of 
geometric  figures  by  an  analytic  approach.  Teaches  how  to  for- 
mulate mathematical  propositions  precisely  and  how  to  construct 
and  understand  mathematical  proofs.  Provides  a  line  between 
classical  and  modem  geometry  with  the  aim  of  preparing  students 
for  further  study  in  group  theory  and  differential  geometry. 
Prereq.  Basic  linear  algebra  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MTH  1 384  Probability  lor  Engineering  4  QH 

Discusses  sample  spaces;  axioms  of  probability;  random  variables 
and  their  distributions;  expectation,  moments,  and  characteristic 
function;  bivariate  distributions;  jointly  Gaussian  random  variables; 
stochastic  processes,  including  autocorrelation  function  and 
power  spectral  density;  and  estimation  of  the  mean  and  auto- 
correlation function  in  the  presence  of  noise.  Prereq.  MTH  1223 
and  MTH  1225  or  equivalent. 


MTH  1387  Probability  I  4QH 

Focuses  on  probability  functions  for  finite  and  infinite  spaces; 
conditional  probability  and  independence;  discrete  and  continuous 
probabUity  distributions  for  one  or  more  random  variables; 
expectation;  moments;  binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distribu- 
tions; Law  of  Large  Numbers;  and  central  limit  theorem.  Prereq. 
MTH  1223  or  MTH  1244. 

MTH  1388  Probability  2  4QH 

Studies  selected  topics,  including  introduction  to  stochastic 
processes,  with  emphasis  on  Markov  chains  or  random  walk. 
Prereq.  MTH  1384  or  MTH  1387. 

MTH  1 390  Mathematical  Statistics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  estimation  of  parameters,  confidence  intervals, 
hypothesis  testing,  regression,  sampling  distributions.  Pi-ereq. 
MTH  1384  or  MTH  1387. 

MTH  1714,  MTH  1723,  MTH  1724,  MTH  1725,  MTH  1726,  4  QH  each 

MTH  1733,  MTH  1734,  MTH  1735,  MTH  1740,  MTH  1741, 
MTH  1742,  Honors  Program 

Special  sections  for  honors  students  of  courses  MTH  1114,  MTH 
1123,  MTH  1124,  MTH  1125,  MTH  1223,  MTH  1133,  MTH  1134, 
MTH  1135,  MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  and  MTH  1142,  respectively. 

MTH  1801,  MTH  1802,  MTH  1803,  MTH  1804,  MTH  1805,  4  QH 

MTH  1806,  MTH  1807,  MTH  1808  Directed  Study 

Gives  highly  motivated  students  the  opportunity  to  explore 
mathematical  situations  and  theories  in  depth.  Can  be  used  as 
an  opportunity  to  examine  familiar  material  in  fresh  ways  or  to 
explore  new  material  not  offered  in  formal  courses.  Provides 
students  strong  in  mathematics  and  the  related  sciences  a  chance 
to  develop  the  art  and  skill  needed  to  work  independently  and 
creatively  in  mathematics.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 
Students  strong  in  mathematics  are  permitted  to  enroll  in 
graduate  mathematics  courses. 

MTH  1 809  Directed  Study:  Problem  Solving  4  QH 

Emphasizes  mathematical  problem-solving  techniques  from  a 
range  of  areas,  including  but  not  limited  to  integration,  differentiar 
tion,  number  theory,  group  theory,  field  theory,  combinatorics,  lin- 
ear algebra,  differential  equations,  and  mathematical  modeling. 
The  mathematical  model  aspect  constitutes  one  third  to  one  half  of 
the  course.  Analyzes  specific  real-world  models  in  complete  detail, 
including  running  and  analyzing  computer  simulations.  Requires 
students  to  make  a  number  of  presentations  to  the  class  demon- 
strating specific  techniques.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MTH  1810  Directed  Study  1  QH 

Same  description  as  MTH  1801  to  MTH  1808.  Offered  for  less 
intensive  projects.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MTH  1811  Directed  Study  2QH 

Same  description  as  MTH  1801  to  MTH  1808.  Offered  for  less 
intensive  projects.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


MTH  1825,  MTH  1826,  MTH  1827,  MTH  1828 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


MTH  1888, 1889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  vidth  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfiUing  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 
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Modern  Languages 


Prerequisites  listed  for  modem  languages  are  based  on  current 
course  numbers  at  Northeastern.  If  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Modem  Languages  and  the  dean's  office,  equivalent  course  work 
acquired  elsewhere  may  be  considered  acceptable  to  satisfy  these 
prerequisites.  The  following  courses  are  offered  in  English,  and  no 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  required  to  take  them:  LNF 
1510,  LNF  1511,  LNF  1512,  LNF  1513,  LNI 1510,  LNI 1511,  LNI 1512, 
LNR  1500,  LNR  1510,  LNR  1511,  LNS  1500,  LNS  1501,  and  LNS 
1510.  Locate  these  courses  under  the  appropriate  heading  for 
course  descriptions.  Language  m^ors  interested  in  obtaining  m^or 
credit  for  any  of  these  courses  should  consult  their  instmctor. 


LNI  1 51 1  The  Works  of  Dante  in  Translation  2 

LN1 1 51 2  Italian  Seminar:  Pirondello 

LNR  1 500  Backgrounds  in  Russian  Culture 

LNR  1510  The  Works  of  Alexander  Pushkin  in  Translation 

LNR  1 5 1 1  Russian  Literature  in  Translation 

LNR  1550  History  of  Soviet  Cinema 

LNS  1 500  Backgrounds  in  Hispanic  Culture 

LNS  1 501  Backgrounds  of  Latin  American  Culture 

LNS  1506  Cervontes  and  His  Times 

LNS  1 51 0  Saints  and  Sinners:  The  Vision  of  Women  in  the  Middle  Ages 

and  the  Renaissance 

LNS  1 51 1  Introduction  to  Caribbean  Literature 

LNS  1 51 2  The  Don  Juan  Figure  in  Literature 


Cinema 

The  following  cinema  courses  are  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Modem  Languages.  For  more  information  on  the  cinema  studies 
minor  and  a  listing  of  all  cinema  studies  courses,  see  page  34. 
These  courses  are  conducted  in  English  and  no  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  is  required  to  take  them.  Locate  these  courses 
under  the  appropriate  heading  for  course  descriptions.  Language 
majors  interested  in  obtaining  m^or  credit  for  any  of  these  courses 
should  consult  their  instructor. 

LNC  1 553  Chinese  Film:  Gender,  Ethnicity,  and  Urbanity 

LNF  1 521  French  Film  and  Culture 

LNF  1 550  introductory  Film  Analysis 

LNF  1551  Film  Theory 

LNF  1 557  Modernism:  Art,  Film,  and  Literature 

LNF  1 560  Film  and  Psychoanalysis 

LNG  1 554  Modern  German  Film  and  Literature 

LNR  1 550  History  of  Soviet  Cinema 

LNS  1550  Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish  Film 

Linguistics 

The  following  linguistics  courses  are  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Modem  Languages.  For  more  information  on  the  linguistics 
mayor  or  minor  and  a  listing  of  all  linguistics  courses,  see  page  64. 
These  courses  are  conducted  in  English  and  no  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  is  required  to  take  them.  Locate  these  courses 
under  the  appropriate  heading  for  course  descriptions.  Language 
m^ors  interested  in  obtaining  m^or  credit  for  any  of  these  courses 
should  consult  their  instructor. 

LNF  1250  History  of  the  French  Language 

LNL1235  Applied  Linguistics 

LNL 1 260  Introduction  to  Romance  Linguistics 

LNS  1 250  History  of  the  Spanish  Language 

Literature  and  Culture  (taught  in  English) 

The  foUowdng  courses  are  conducted  in  English  and  no  know- 
ledge of  a  foreign  language  is  required  to  take  them.  Locate  these 
courses  under  the  appropriate  heading  for  course  descriptions. 
Language  majors  interested  in  obtaining  major  credit  for  any  of 
these  courses  should  consult  their  instructor. 

LNC  1 503  Backgrounds  of  Chinese  Culture 

LNC  1 553  Chinese  Film:  Gender,  Ethnicity,  and  Urbanity 

LNF  1510  Modern  Philosophical  French  Literature  in  Translation 

LNF  1 51 2  Introduction  to  Literature 

LN1 1 5 1 0  The  Works  of  Donte  in  Translation  1 


Chinese 

LNC  1 1 0 1  Elementary  Chinese  1  4  QH 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  features  of  spoken  and  writ- 
ten Mandarin  Chinese.  Stresses  grammar,  oral  performance,  and 
simple  characters.  Students  who  wish  to  speak  another  dialect  of 
Chinese  should  consult  instructor  for  proper  placement. 

LNC  1 1 02  Elementary  Chinese  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNC  1101.  Studies  grammar  and  spoken  and  written 
forms  of  the  language.  Prereq.  LNC  1101. 

LNC  1 1 03  Intermediate  Chinese  1  4  QH 

Continues  LNC  1102.  Covers  more  advanced  features  of  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  continued  study  of  characters.  Prereq.  LNC  1102. 

LNC  1 1 04  Intermediate  Chinese  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNC  1103.  Offers  more  advanced  work  in  grammar, 
conversation,  and  characters.  Prereq.  LNC  1103. 

LNC  1 20 1  Chinese  Composition  and  Conversation  4  QH 

AUows  students  to  engage  actively  in  communication  within  vari- 
ous contexts  and  reviews  the  more  subtle  problems  of  grammar 
and  writing  style.  This  communicative  class  is  for  intermediate  or 
advanced  learners.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  Asian-American 
students  who  have  knowledge  of  certain  Chinese  dialects  (e.g., 
Cantonese  and  a  level  of  language  competence  equal  to  four  quar- 
ters in  the  college  Chinese  program)  and  want  to  learn  Mandarin 
Chinese  through  reading,  writing,  and  discussion.  Prereq.  LNC 
1104  or  instructor's  permission. 

LNC  1 80 1  Directed  Study  in  Chinese  4  QH 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum;  may  also  enable  students  to  complete  major  or  minor 
requirements  in  certain  situations.  WUl  not  be  given  in  areas  ade- 
quately covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority  given  to  language 
majors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

French 

LNF  1101  Elementary  French  1  4QH 

Designed  for  students  with  very  little  or  no  prior  knowledge  of 
French,  this  course  provides  a  Uvely  introduction  to  basic  oral 
expression,  listening  comprehension,  and  elementary  reading  and 
writing.  The  audioUngual  approach,  using  practical  vocabulary 
drawn  from  realistic  situations,  aims  at  good  pronunciation  and 
ease  in  response.  Each  lesson  incorporates  helpful  infomiation 
about  daily  life  in  France  and  the  varied  cultm'es  within  the  world 
of  French  speakers.  Laboratory  practice  complements  classwork, 
enables  students  to  work  aloud  at  their  own  speed,  rehvforces 
their  acquisition  of  essential  stmctures,  and  acquaints  them  with 
a  vast  library  of  audiovisual  resources. 
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INF  11 02  Elementary  French  2  4  OH 

Continues  beginners'  exposure  to  the  "four  skiUs" — oral  com- 
prehension, speaking,  reading,  and  writing  French — so  that  the 
linguistic  tools  needed  to  understand  and  function  in  foreign 
contexts — at  home,  abroad,  and  in  the  world  of  literature  and 
film — may  be  acquired.  P)-er-eq.  LNF 1101. 

LNF  1103  Intermediate  French  1  4  QH 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  further  their  audiolingual  skills 
and  improve  their  reading  and  wiiting;  combines  a  review  and  con- 
tinued study  of  grammar-  essentials  with  oral,  vmting,  and  language 
lab  practice.  Varied  readings  include  journalistic,  cultural,  and 
modem  literary  texts.  Conducted  primarily  in  French  so  that  stu- 
dents may  exercise  their  new  sldUs.  Prereq.  LNF  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNF  11 04  Intermediate  French  2  4  QH 

Uses  the  fundamentals  of  French  to  promote  effective  self- 
expression  through  speaking  and  writing  and  to  explore  the 
idiomatic  aspects  of  the  language.  Through  progressive  class  dis- 
cussions and  oral  and  written  commentaries,  students  analyze  a 
contemporary  French  novel  or  a  French  cultural  reader,  screen- 
play, or  collection  of  short  stories.  The  course  strives,  first,  to 
help  students  read  and  comprehend  modem  French  vmting  ynth 
confidence,  and  to  be  able  to  talk  and  wiite  about  it  in  good 
French;  and  second,  to  provide  preparation  for  advanced  courses. 
Prereq.  LNF  1103. 

LNF  1 1 07  Reading  French  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  4  OH 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  develop  their  reading  skills, 
without  regard  to  other  aspects  of  the  language  such  as  speaking 
and  writing.  Stresses  the  grammar  necessary  for  reading,  together 
vidth  vocabulary  building.  Uses  scientific  and  nonscientific  texts. 
May  help  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  who  need  to  pass 
a  reading  examination  to  fulfill  specific  degree  requirements.  Not 
a  substitute  for  LNF  1103  or  LNF  1104. 

LNF  1 1 1 1  Elementary  French  for  Business  4  QH 

Similar  to  LNF  1101,  but  has  added  features  relevant  to  business 
students,  such  as  specialized  vocabulary  related  to  the  business 
world  and  an  immediate  introduction  to  French  business  texts. 
LNF  1102  may  be  taken  as  a  sequel  to  LNF  1111. 

LNF  1 1 40  Intensive  Intermediate  French  8  QH 

Continues  study  of  French  to  further  audio-Ungual  skills  and 
improves  reading  and  writing.  Seeks  to  prepare  students  for 
advanced  French  coui'ses.  Preivq.  LNF  1102. 

LNF  1 201  Intensive  Review  of  French  4  QH 

Reviews  the  piincipal  structures  of  French  in  order  to  equip 
students  with  the  knowledge  that  they  wUl  need  to  participate 
in  advanced  courses.  Stresses  vocabulary  expansion,  grammar 
review  and  drills,  comprehension,  and  reading  and  speaking 
skills.  Required  of  all  French  majors,  it  serves  as  prerequisite  for 
all  other  French  coiuses  at  the  1200  level.  Conducted  largely  in 
French.  Non-msyors  are  invited  as  well,  as  this  course  is  an  excel- 
lent way  to  review  previous  French  study. 

LNF  1202  Advanced  French  Profidency  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  students'  particular  grammar  needs  as  well  as  the 
nuances  of  the  language.  Designed  for  qualified  students  who  wish 
to  work  on  improving  their  proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing 
French  tlu-ough  oral  reports,  class  discussions,  compositions,  and 
jin  advanced  review  of  fundamentals.  Varied  readings  in  a  range  of 
styles — popular  to  literary — provide  insight  into  French  Ufe  and 
culture.  Conducted  in  French.  Prereq.  LNF  1201  or  equivalent. 


LNF  1 203  Advanced  French  Proficiency  2  4  QH 

Emphasizes  further  vocabulary  building  and  mastery  of  fine  points 
of  grammar  through  vmtten  composition,  prepared  oral  reports, 
and  reading  and  discussion  of  articles  from  current  periodicals. 
Gives  special  attention  to  the  latest  trends  in  spoken  and  vmtten 
French  and  the  study  of  idioms.  Prereq.  LNF  1202  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 204  Advanced  French  Profidency  3  4  QH 

Continues  LNF  1203.  Each  student  is  expected  to  pursue  one 
mcuor  project  throughout  the  course,  to  be  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter — such  as  planning  and  writing  an  original  French 
magazine  with  one  article  to  be  submitted  each  week  of  the  term. 
Prereq.  LNF  1203  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 225  Introduction  to  the  French-Speaking  World  4  OH 

Offers  a  cultural  introduction  to  the  French-speaking  world 
through  the  study  of  various  reading  selections  in  the  textbook 
Le  Monde  Frangais.  Stresses  vocabulaiy  building  and  proper 
usage  of  a  wide  variety  of  grammatical  fomts;  also  examines  the 
traditional  backgrounds  and  aspects,  as  well  as  the  contemporary 
and  "pop"  aspects,  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  world's  French 
speakers.  Focuses  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  on  France.  Prereq. 
LNF  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 231  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  1  4  OH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  French  poetiy,  theatre  (both  comedy 
and  tragedy),  novels,  and  autobiographies  through  the  study  of 
key  works  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  through  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment.  Includes  such  writers  as  Villon,  Molifere, 
Racine,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau.  Conducted  largely  in  French. 
Designed  to  foster  a  critical  approach  to  reading,  improve  read- 
ing, speaking,  aind  writing  skills;  and  help  students  apply  these 
new  skUls  to  a  greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of  major 
French  contributions  to  Western  and  Francophone  culture. 
Encourages  group  discussions  in  an  effort  to  bring  out  the  rela- 
tion between  the  texts  and  contemporary  issues.  (Core  Category 
IT)  Pre7-eq.  LNF  1201  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 232  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNF  1231,  which  is  not  a  prerequisite.  Presents  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  works  of  Uterature  from 
the  Romantic  Age  to  the  present.  Readings  may  include  an  "exis- 
tential" play  by  Musset,  poetry  by  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine,  and 
fiction  by  Flaubert,  Camus,  and  Robbe-GriUet.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  methodology,  see  LNF  1231.  (Core  Category  IT)  Prereq. 
LNF  1201  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 250/LIN  1 245  History  of  the  French  Language  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  and  emergence  of  the  French  language 
from  its  earliest  literary  manifestations.  Offers  the  opportunity  to 
become  famUiar  vidth  the  language's  earlier  stages.  Emphasizes 
developing  a  working  knowledge  of  medieval  French.  Includes  the 
relationship  of  Old  French  to  Latin,  structural  characteristics  of 
Old  French,  and  the  impact  of  historical  events  on  language. 
Compares  different  stages  of  French.  Conducted  in  English.  Prereq. 
Reading  knowledge  of  French  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LNF  1305  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  4  QH 

Presents  a  study  of  the  nondramatic  Uterature  of  seventeenth- 
century  France  from  the  baroque  through  the  classical  periods. 
Covers  a  rich  and  diverse  body  of  writing  encompassing  philoso- 
phy, poetry,  the  table,  the  novel,  and  epistolary  writing.  Among 
the  authors  treated  are  Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  and  Mme.  de  La  Fayette. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prereq.  LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 
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LNF  1 306  French  Theatre  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  4  QH 

Studies  the  dramatic  literature  of  seventeenth-century  France, 
from  the  baroque  through  the  classical  periods.  Studies  tragedy  in 
the  works  of  ComeiUe  and  Racine;  comedy,  in  those  of  MoUere. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prereq.  LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 307  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  1  4  QH 

Studies  the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  known  as  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment.  It  was  an  age  of  challenge  to  established  authority 
in  all  areas  and  an  age  of  changing  ideas  and  ideals.  This  inteDec- 
tual  and  political  vitality  is  reflected  in  the  representative  works 
of  Marivaux,  Montesquieu,  Prevost,  and  Voltaire.  Class  work 
includes  discussions,  oral  and  written  reports.  Conducted  in 
French,  but  English  is  allowed.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  P)~ereq. 
LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 308  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  latter  half  of  the  century  when  we  begin  to  see 
both  the  achievements  brought  about  by  the  spirit  of  enlightenment 
and  the  awakening  of  the  romantic  sensibility,  in  such  authors  as 
Diderot,  Rousseau,  St.  Pierre,  Lacios,  and  Beaumarchais.  Class 
work  includes  discussions,  oral  and  written  reports.  Conducted  in 
French,  but  English  is  allowed.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prereq. 
LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1309  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  1  4  QH 

Treats  romanticism  as  a  m^or  cultural  phenomenon.  Examines 
romanticism  in  poetry  and  drama,  as  well  as  its  continuation  into 
the  realist  novel.  Readings  include  Victor  Hugo  in  poetry  and  the 
drama  and  Honore  de  Balzac  in  the  novel,  as  well  as  selections 
from  other  writers  who  represent  aspects  of  romanticism  and 
realism.  Conducted  in  French.  Offered  every  other  year.  Prereq. 
LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 3 1 0  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  2  4  QH 

Explores  the  reaction  against  romanticism:  aestheticism  and 
personal  modes  of  expression  in  contrast  to  the  style  of  the  early 
romantics.  Readings  include  a  novel  by  Gustave  Flaubert  and  the 
verse  of  Charles  Baudelaire  in  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai,  as  well  as  the 
poets  who  followed  in  his  footsteps.  Considers  Flaubert  and 
Baudelaire  as  precursors  of  modem  literature.  Conducted  in 
French.  Offered  every  other  year.  Prei-eq.  LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 31 1  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  1  4  QH 

Offers  a  study  of  the  msyor  movements  in  the  narrative  and 
dramatic  prose  vmters  up  to  1950,  including  Proust,  A.  France, 
Colette,  Anouilh,  and  Camus.  Requirements  include  reading  a 
work  from  each  author,  discussing  it  in  class,  and  presenting  oral 
and  written  reports.  Conducted  in  French.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  Pre)~e.q.  LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 31 2  French  literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  the  20th  century  French  Uterature,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  literary  journal  from  Gide  to  J.  Green.  Require- 
ments include  reading  a  work  from  each  author,  discussing  it 
in  class,  and  presenting  oral  and  written  reports  in  French.  Con- 
ducted in  French.  Offered  every  other  year.  Prereq.  LNF  1232  or 
equivalent. 


LNF  1 31 5  French  Poetry,  Past  and  Present  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  a  survey  of  French  poetry  through  the 
ages,  focusing  on  representative  works  of  the  msyor  French 
poets.  Studies  poems  in  their  Uterary  and  historical  context, 
with  an  examination  of  various  aspects  of  French  versification. 
Conducted  in  French. 

LNF  1405  Topics  in  French  4QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  study  of  specific  structural  aspects  of  the 
French  language.  Subjects  wiU  vary  from  year  to  year.  Prereq. 

LNF  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1510  Modern  Philosophical  French  Literature  in  Translation  4  QH 

Studies  the  works  of  Camus  and  Sartre,  who  are  considered  the 
spokesmen  for  their  generation's  pliHosophical  concerns.  Develops 
a  working  knowledge  of  existentialism.  Conducted  in  English. 

LNF  1 5 1 2  Introduction  to  Literature  4  QH 

Uses  major  representative  works  of  fiction  flrom  the  modem 
European  tradition  to  introduce  students  to  an  array  of  theoretical 
and  critical  perspectives  (cognitivism,  marxism,  formalism,  and 
identity  politics).  M^or  authors  include  Dostoevsky,  Mann,  Kafka, 
Camus,  Duras,  and  Achebe.  Team  taught  in  English  by  members  of 
the  modem  language  department.  Serves  as  an  introduction  to  liter- 
ature for  language  m^ors,  who  can  get  credit  in  their  field  of  con- 
centration by  reading  some  of  the  works  in  the  original  language. 

LNF  1 52 1  French  Film  and  Culture  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  qualities  that  have  made 
French  film  one  of  the  great  national  cinemas.  Focuses  on  both 
form  and  content;  relates  outstanding  directors'  m^or  works  to 
the  French  culture  and  society  of  their  period.  Taught  in  EngUsh; 
may  be  taken  for  French  credit  if  assignments  are  completed  in 
French.  (Core  Category  IV) 

LNF  1 550  Introductory  Film  Analysis  4  QH 

Provides  a  basic  introduction  to  film  art  and  compares  and  con- 
trasts three  styles  of  filmmaking:  expressionism,  surrealism,  and 
realism  as  they  have  been  used  in  Hollywood  cinema  and  the 
European  art  cinema.  May  be  taken  for  French  or  German  credit 
with  permission  of  the  instructor. 

LNF  1551  Film  Theory  4QH 

Investigates  the  fundamental  issues  surrounding  the  nature  and 
possibilities  of  film  art.  Introduces  a  variety  of  theoretical 
approaches,  including  semiotics,  auteur  theory,  psychoanalysis, 
and  feminism.  Weekly  screenings  focus  on  two  or  three  topics: 
a  film  author  (such  as  Bunuel,  Truffaut,  or  Welles),  a  well-defined 
fUm  movement  (such  as  neorealism,  the  New  German  cinema, 
or  the  French  New  Wave),  or  films  about  film-making  practice. 
Coursework  includes  reading  articles  and  writing  a  research 
paper  using  the  resources  (including  fUm  journals)  of  the  Media 
Center  of  SneU  Library.  (Core  Category  V) 

LNF  1 557  Modernism:  Art,  Film,  and  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  the  interrelation  of  film,  art,  and  literature  in  the  major 
movements  of  the  twentieth  century  to  1939.  Studies  futurism, 
cubism,  expressionism,  dada,  and  surrealism,  featming  European 
films,  art,  and  literature  in  a  comparatist  perspective.  Examines 
the  persistence  of  modernist  elements  in  contemporary  art,  litera- 
ture, and  film. 
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LNF  1 560  Film  and  Psychoanalysis  4  QH 

Explores  the  natxire  and  possibilities  of  the  psychoanalytic  inter- 
pretation of  film,  demonstrating  that  such  an  approach  offers  an 
additional  dimension  to  the  analysis  of  a  work  of  art.  Focuses 
on  elements  in  the  work  that  are  derivative  of  unconscious 
processes,  especially  fantasies,  dreams,  symbolism,  and  imagery. 
Discusses  material  in  the  works  studied  that  relates  to  neurotic 
conflicts,  character  structure  and  formation,  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, and  distortions  in  psychological  development.  Weekly  film 
screenings  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures  and  discussions;  each 
student  will  select  one  film  (placed  on  reserve  in  the  Media  Center 
of  SneU  Library)  for  individual  study  on  a  topic  of  his/her  choice. 

LNF  1801,  INF  1802,  LNF  1803,  LNF  1804,  LNF  1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum;  may  also  enable  students  to  complete  m^or  or  minor 
requirements  in  certain  situations.  WiU  not  be  given  in  areas  ade- 
quately covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority  given  to  language 
majors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


LNF  1820,  LNF  1821,  LNF  1822,  LNF  1823 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


LNF  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 

German 

LNG  1 101  Elementary  German  I  4  QH 

Examines  basic  grammatical  structure  of  German  through  practice 
in  Ustening  comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
Includes  classroom  and  language  lab  instruction.  No  previous 
study  of  Gemian  necessary.  (Special  sections  of  this  course  are 
nm  for  business  students.) 

LNG  1 1 02  Elementary  German  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNG  1101.  Emphasizes  knowledge  of  the  basic  gram- 
matical structure  of  German  and  flexibility  in  the  four  language 
skOls.  (Special  sections  of  this  comse  are  run  for  business 
students.)  Prer-eg.  LNG  1101  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 1 03  Intermediate  German  1  4  QH 

Offers  a  comprehensive  review  and  reinforcement  of  the  msyor 
aspects  of  Geiman  grsunmar  and  usage;  continues  to  explore  the 
foul-  msyor  skflls  of  listening  comprehension,  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing;  introduces  the  student  to  the  reading  of  contempo- 
rary literary  texts,  including  a  full-length  play — Biedennann  und 
die  Brandstifler,  by  the  Swiss  playwright  Max  Frisch.  Prereq. 
LNG  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 1 04  Intermediate  German  2  4  QH 

Offers  an  opportunity  to  increase  vocabulary  as  well  as  flexibility 
in  the  four  basic  language  skflls.  Topics  include  grammar  review, 
continued  exposm-e  to  modem  literary  texts.  One  full-length  play 
is  read — Der  Besuch  der  alien  Dame,  by  the  contemporary  Swiss 
dramatist  Friedrich  Durrenmatt.  Successful  completion  entitles 
the  student  to  choose  from  among  the  upper-level  course  offerings 
in  the  £ireas  of  German  literature  and/or  composition  and  conver- 
sation. Prereq.  LNG  1103  or  equivalent. 


LNG  1 1 07  Reading  German  4  QH 

Offers  an  opportunity  to  develop  reading  skills,  disregarding  other 
aspects  of  the  language,  such  as  speaking  or  writing.  Stresses 
grammar-  necessary  for  reading,  together  with  vocabulary  building; 
scientific  and  nonscientific  texts  are  read.  Provides  assistance  to 
students,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  who  need  to  pass  a  reading 
examination  to  fulfill  specific  degree  requirements. 

LNG  1 1  n  Business  German  1  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  written  German  in  business  adminis- 
tration usage  as  found  in  general-purpose  professional  texts. 
Develops  grammatical  knowledge  and  competence  in  reading 
comprehension,  translation,  and  phonetic  accuracy.  Considers  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  an  internationally  leading  eco- 
nomic power.  Discusses  weekly  readings  (in  English)  from  trade 
publications  on  aspects  of  the  German  business  world,  including 
foreign  and  U.S.  trade.  Assim:ies  no  prior  knowledge  of  Gemian. 

LNG  1 1 40  Intensive  Intermediate  German  8  QH 

Continues  study  of  German  to  ftuther  audio-lingual  skills  and 
improves  reading  and  writing.  Seeks  to  prepare  students  for 
advanced  German  courses.  Prereq.  LNG  1102. 

LNG  1 201  German  Composition  and  Conversation  1  4  QH 

Strives  to  develop  facility  in  spealdng  and  writing  German  and 
stresses  active  use  of  the  language.  Provides  an  opportunity  for 
practice  in  listening  comprehension  through  Gemran  language 
films  or  tape-recorded  interviews  with  native  German  speakers; 
expansion  of  vocabulary  through  guided  group  discussions  on 
topics  of  general  interest;  and  development  of  language  skills  in 
areas  of  individual  interest  through  preparation  of  oral  reports  in 
German.  Includes  weekly  composition  assignments  and  grammar 
reviews  as  needed.  Language  lab.  Recommended  for  students 
preparing  for  co-op  in  Germany.  Prereq.  LNG  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 202  German  Composition  and  Conversation  2  4  QH 

Continues  German  LNG  1201  in  content  and  format  with  emphasis 
on  independent  communication  skills.  Recommended  for  students 
preparing  for  co-op  in  Germany.  Prereq.  LNG  1201  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 231  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  mayor  trends  in  the  development  of  Gemian  literature 
from  the  Hildebrandslied  to  Martin  Luther.  Includes  reading  of 
selected  works  of  m^or  authors  of  the  twentieth  century  such  as 
Hauptmann,  Kafka,  Mann,  Brecht,  Durrenmatt,  and  Boll.  Works 
read  in  a  particular  term  wiU  be  based  partially  on  theatre  perfor- 
mances or  film  showings  planned  in  the  Boston  area.  Class  atten- 
dance of  these  perfomiances  is  expected.  Recommended  as  an 
introductory  step  to  literatme  courses  LNG  1-307  and  above. 
Offered  every  other  year,  alternating  with  LNG  1232.  Prereq. 
LNG  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 232  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  2  4  QH 

Studies  short  fiction  from  Goethe  to  the  present.  Includes 
Goethe's  Die  Leiden  dies  Jungen  Werlliers,  ETA  Hoffman's  sto- 
ries of  fantasy  and  madness,  Thomas  Mann's  Der  Tod  in  Venedig, 
and  Franz  Kafka's  Die  Verumndlung,  as  well  as  stories  by  Boll, 
Grass,  Christa  Wolff,  and  others.  Complements  readings  jind  lec- 
tures in  Gemian  with  musical  and  screen  adaptations  of  the 
works.  Recommended  as  an  introduction  to  literatm'e  courses 
LNG  1307  and  above.  May  be  taken  before  LNG  1231.  Prereq. 
LNG  1104  or  equivalent. 
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LNG  1 309  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  4  QH 

Offers  background  and  general  survey  of  German  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  particular  attention  to  prose  and 
lyric  poetry.  Includes  poems  of  all  the  important  romantic  poets, 
beginning  with  HolderUn,  Tieck,  Novalis,  and  extending  through 
Morike.  Discusses  NoveUen  by  Eichendorff,  Tieck,  Chamisso, 
Heist,  Fougue,  Keller,  Meyer,  and  Ludwig.  Lectures  (in  German) 
and  reports.  Prereq.  LNG  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 31 1  German  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  4  QH 

Considers  lyric  poetry  and  prose  works  of  important  German 
writers  of  the  twentieth  century,  including  Schnitzler,  Hauptmann, 
Mann,  and  Kafka.  Lectures  (in  German)  and  reports.  Prereq. 

LNG  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 405  Topics  in  German  4  QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  study  of  specific  structural  aspects  of  the 
German  language.  Subjects  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Prereq. 
LNG  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 554  Modern  German  Film  and  Literature  4  QH 

Introduces  contemporary  issues  in  German  culture.  Studies  the 
importance  of  the  Faust  legend  as  a  striving  for  Unendlichkeit — 
going  beyond  normal  human  limitations — as  expressed  in  the  clas- 
sicism of  Goethe  and  the  expressionist  movement  in  art  and  Hhn. 
Explores  the  balancing  of  Weimar  as  compared  to  Nazi  culture. 
Examines  the  multiple  pressures  and  complex  issues  of  the  post- 
war era  as  outgrowths  of  these  earlier  periods.  Considers  mayor 
novels,  stories,  and  poems  by  B6U,  Grass,  Mann,  and  Brecht  as 
adapted  by  a  generation  of  new  German  filmmakers — Fassbinder, 
Schlondorff,  Sanders-Brahms,  and  Wenders.  Conducted  in 
English;  may  be  taken  for  German  credit  by  special  arrangement. 
(Core  Category  IV) 

LNG  1801,  LNG  1802,  LNG  1803,  LNG  1804,  LNG  1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum  and  may  also  serve  as  a  means  to  complete  mayor  or 
minor  requirements  in  certain  situations.  Directed  studies  will  not 
be  given  in  areas  adequately  covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority 
is  given  to  language  majors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

LNG  1820,  LNG  1821,  LNG  1822,  LNG  1823  4  QH  each 

Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 

Italian 

LN1 1101  Elementary  Italian  1  4QH 

Offers  the  begirmer  who  wants  instruction  in  the  essentials  of 
Italian  grammar  and  opportunity  to  practice  speaking  and  reading 
the  language. 

LNI1 102  Elementary  Italian  2  4QH 

Continues  study  of  grammar  and  basic  language  skDls.  Practices 
advanced  conversation  and  reading.  Prereq.  LNI 1101  or 

equivalent. 

LNI1 1 03  Intermediate  Italian  1  4  QH 

Reviews  granmiar.  Offers  progressively  more  intensive  practice 
in  oral  and  written  commimication.  Selects  readings  from  modem 
texts.  Prereq.  LNI  1102  or  equivalent. 


LN1 1 1 04  Intermediate  Italian  2  4  QH 

Reviews  grammatical  difficulties,  with  attention  given  to  current 
idiomatic  forms.  Greater  emphasis  on  self-expression.  Reading  of 
short  stories  or  a  modem  novel.  Prereq.  LNI  1103  or  equivalent. 

LNI  1201  Italian  Composition  and  Conversation  1  4  QH 

Aims  at  helping  students  strengthen  speaking  and  writing  abiUty 
through  an  analysis  of  the  language,  oral  and  written  reports,  and 
general  discussions  on  a  variety  of  topics.  For  students  who  have 
mastered  the  fundamentals  of  the  language.  There  will  be  no 
study  of  grammar  as  such.  Conducted  entirely  in  Italian.  Prereq. 
LNI  1104  or  equivalent. 

LN1 1202  Italian  Composition  and  Conversation  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNI  1201.  Stresses  individual  work,  free  discussions, 
and  compositions.  Conducted  entirely  in  Italian.  Prereq. 
LNI  1201  or  equivalent. 

LN1 131 1  Italian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  1  4  QH 

Explores  some  of  the  novels,  plays,  and  poems  from  a  variety  of 
literary  trends  and  styles  that  evolved  between  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  World  War  II.  Studies  authors  such  as  Verga,  PascoU, 
D'Annunzio,  Pirandello,  Deledda,  and  Svevo.  Oral  and  written 
reports.  Conducted  in  Italian,  but  students  may  use  English. 
Ofiered  in  alternate  years.  Prereq.  LNI  1232  or  equivalent. 

LN1 1 31 2  Italian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  2  4  QH 

Examines  the  postwar  period  to  the  present.  Considers  the 
many  important  authors  since  the  early  forties,  and  their  books 
reflecting  the  preoccupations,  moods,  and  aspirations  of  our 
changing  times.  Includes  writers  such  as  Moravia,  SUone,  Vittorini, 
Pavese,  Guareschi,  Buzzati,  Sciascia,  Ungaretti,  Montale,  and 
Quasimodo.  Requires  oral  and  written  reports.  Conducted  in 
Italian,  but  students  may  use  English.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
Prereq.  LNI  1232  or  equivalent. 

LN1 1 5 1 0  The  Works  of  Dante  in  Translation  1  4  QH 

Considers  briefly  the  cultural  background  and  various  literary 
schools  that  influenced  Dante.  His  life,  his  character,  and  minor 
works  are  discussed.  The  Vita  Nuova  and  the  first  cantica  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  the  "Inferno,"  are  read  and  analyzed  in  some 
detail.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  of  any  background  or 
m^or.  Bilingual  texts  are  used  so  that  students  with  a  background 
in  Italian  and  others,  may  refer  to  the  original  for  added  interest 
and  enrichment.  Conducted  in  EngMsh.  (Core  Category  III) 

LN1 1 51 1  The  Works  of  Dante  in  Translation  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNI  1510,  but  may  be  taken  separately.  Studies  in 
detail  the  other  two  parts  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  "Purgatorio" 
and  "Paradiso."  Open  to  anyone.  Bilingual  texts  used.  Conducted 
in  EngUsh. 

LNI1 5 1 2  Italian  Seminar:  Pirandello  4  QH 

Examines  the  originality  and  art  of  Pirandello  by  a  close  study 
of  some  of  his  great  plays  and  short  stories.  Classwork  includes 
discussions  and  oral  and  written  reports.  Conducted  in  English. 

LN1 1801,  LN1 1802,  LN1 1803,  LN1 1804,  LN1 1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum  and  may  also  serve  as  a  means  to  complete  m^or  or 
minor  requirements  in  certain  situations.  Directed  studies  will  not 
be  given  in  areas  adequately  covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority 
is  given  to  language  majors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
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LNI 1820,  LN1 1821,  LN1 1822,  LN1 1823 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  tlie  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


Linguistics 

LNL 1 220/LIN  1 220  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology  4  QH 

Explores  the  acoustic  and  articulatory  basis  of  phonology. 
Emphasizes  hands-on  experience  with  standard  cireas  in  modem 
phonology,  including  phonetics,  phonetic  variation,  natural  classes 
of  sounds,  phoneme  alternations,  rule  systems,  and  prosodic 
phonology.  Introduces  m^or  contemporary  theories  including 
autosegmental  phonology  and  feature  geometry. 

LNL  1 235/LIN  1 235  Applied  Linguistics  4  QH 

Explores  the  solution  of  language-based  real-world  problems. 
Solutions  to  these  problems  depend  on  information  not  only  from 
linguistics,  but  also  from  a  variety  of  other  disciplines  such  as 
antiuropology,  sociology,  education,  ethnic  and  area  studies 
(including  Uterature),  and  public  administration.  Studies  the  rela- 
tionship of  linguistics  to  appUed  linguistics;  second  language 
acquisition;  second  and  foreign  language  teaching;  language  policy 
and  planning;  and  the  linguistic  aspects  of  multiculturalism. 

LNL  1 240/LIN  1 240  Bilinguolism  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  fact  that  half  of  the  world's  population  is  bilingual, 
that  is,  uses  two  or  more  languages  on  a  regular  basis.  Also 
explores  the  fact  that  bilingualism  remains  a  poorly  understood 
phenomenon  surrounded  by  a  number  of  myths:  those  that  hold 
that  bOinguals  are  found  in  bilingual  countries  and  are  equally  flu- 
ent in  their  languages;  that  bilingual  chOdren  suffer  from  cognitive 
impoverishment;  that  bilingual  education  hinders  the  assimilation 
of  minority  groups.  Reviews  all  aspects  of  bilingualism  (in  the 
world,  in  society,  in  the  child,  and  in  the  adult).  Discusses  topics 
such  as  biculturalism  and  language  change. 

LNL  1 260/LIN  1 260  Introduction  to  Romance  Linguistics  4  QH 

Provides  a  general  linguistic  introduction  to  one  of  the  most 
important  language  famUies.  Discusses  the  structured  characteris- 
tics of  several  Romance  languages.  Includes  defining  a  language 
family,  how  and  why  languages  change,  and  the  relationship  of 
standard  and  nonstandard  linguistic  varieties.  Studies  contempo- 
rary theoretical  issues  in  Romance  linguistics  including  object 
pronoun  placement,  word  order,  creolization,  and  subject  pro- 
nouns use.  Conducted  in  English.  Prereq.  Reading  knowledge  of 
one  Romance  language  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Russian 

LNR  1 101  Elementary  Russian  1  4  QH 

Explores  the  essentials  of  grammar,  practice  in  pronunciation, 
progressive  acquisition  of  a  basic  vocabulary,  idiomatic 
expressions. 

LNR  II 02  Elementary  Russian  2  4  QH 

Continues  granunar  study;  oral  and  written  exercises.  Prereq. 
LNR  1101. 

LNR  1 1 03  Intermediate  Russian  1  4  QH 

Offers  further  knowledge  of  Russian  through  oral  and  written  work; 
the  study  of  grammar,  and  reading  texts  of  moderate  difficulty. 
Prereq.  LNR  11  OS. 


LNR  1201  Russian  Composition  and  Conversation  1  4  QH 

Offers  assistance  in  developing  skills  in  speaking  and  writing 
by  means  of  detailed  grammar  review  and  extensive  use  of  audio- 
visual media.  Conducted  in  Russian.  Prereq.  LNR  1104  or  equiva- 
lent. 

LNR  1 202  Russian  Composition  and  Conversation  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNR  1201  with  an  increased  emphasis  on  speaking 
the  colloquial  Russian  idiom.  Conducted  in  Russian.  Prereq. 
LNR  1201  or  equivalent. 

LNR  1 205  Stylistics  and  Advanced  Grammar  Analysis  1  4  QH 

Designed  for  students  pursuing  a  major  or  minor  in  the  Russian 
language;  focuses  on  modem  usage  of  the  Russian  language 
through  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and  short  stories. 
Prereq.  LNR  1104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LNR  1 309  Russian  Short  Stories  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  4  QH 

Offers  detailed  analysis  of  selected  representative  short  stories 
read  in  Russian;  study  of  the  development  of  this  genre.  Prereq. 
LNR  1104  or  equivalent. 


LNR  1315  Russian  Expository  Prose 

Analyzes  lectures,  speeches,  essays,  and  critical  studies  by 
outstanding  Russian  scholars.  Prereq.  LNR  1104. 


4QH 


LNR  1316  Russian  Folklore  4QH 

Explores  various  genres  of  Russian  folk  Uterature  in  Russian. 
Readings  are  supplemented  with  lectures  and  tape  recordings. 
Prereq.  LNR  1104. 

LNR  1 500  Backgrounds  in  Russian  Culture  4  QH 

Designed  to  offer  the  student  a  view  of  Russian  culture  and  civi- 
lization; includes  guest  speakers,  films,  field  trips,  and  discussions. 
Conducted  in  English. 

LNR  1 5 1 0  The  Works  of  Alexander  Pushkin  in  English  Translation  4  QH 

Offers  a  survey  and  analysis  in  English  of  Pushkin's  artistic  prose, 
lyric  poetry,  correspondence,  friendships,  and  major  literary 
influences.  Conducted  in  English. 

LNR  1 51 1  Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation  4  QH 

A  companion  to  LNR  1510;  provides  a  survey  and  analysis  in 
English  of  some  of  the  works  of  Tolstoi,  Dostoevski,  Chekhov, 
and  others.  Conducted  in  EngUsh. 

LNR  1 550  History  of  Soviet  Cinema  4  QH 

Surveys  the  emergence  and  development  of  the  film  industry  in 
the  USSR.  Examines  the  political,  economic,  ideological,  and 
artistic  sources  of  Soviet  cinema  and  their  relationship  to  Russian 
culture  and  history.  Directors  considered  include  Eisenstein, 
Vertov,  Pudovldn,  Dovzhenko,  Kozintsev,  amd  Kalatozov.  (Core 
Category  IV) 

LNR  1801,  LNR  1802,  LNR  1803,  LNR  1804,  LNR  1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Directed  studies  offer  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in 
the  regular  curriculum  and  may  also  serve  as  a  means  to  complete 
mjyor  or  minor  requirements  in  certain  situatior\s.  Directed  studies 
wiU  not  be  given  in  areas  adequately  covered  by  existing  courses. 
Priority  is  given  to  language  mayors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


LNR  1 104  Intermediate  Russian  2 

Continues  LNR  1103.  Prereq.  LNR  1103. 


4QH 


LNR  1820,  LNR  1821,  LNR  1822,  LNR  1823 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 
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Spanish 


LNS  1 1 0 1  Elementary  Spanish  1  4  QH 

Presents  essentials  of  correct  usage  through  acquisition  of  basic 
skills  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  aural  comprehension. 

LNS  1 1 02  Elementary  Spanish  2  4  QH 

Continues  language  instruction  with  increasing  attention  to 
vocabulary  and  sMUs  relevant  to  persons  who  wish  to  become 
involved  with  the  Hispanic  world.  Prereq.  LNS  1101  or 
equivalent. 

LNS  1 1 03  Intermediate  Spanish  1  4  QH 

Includes  completion  of  basic  grammatical  usage;  reading  of  con- 
temporary Hispanic  plays;  and  oral  and  written  communication 
based  upon  assigned  readings.  Prereq.  LNS  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 1 04  Intermediate  Spanish  2  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  reading  of  current  topics,  conversation  practice 
utilizing  skills  acquired  in  previous  coursework,  and  composition 
practice  based  upon  varied  assigned  topics.  Prereq.  LNS  1103  or 
equivalent. 

LNS  1 1 05  Conversational  Spanish  1  4  QH 

Emphasizes  developing  the  ability  to  speak  and  comprehend 
Spanish.  Particularly  able  students  may  be  accepted  after  having 
completed  only  LNS  1103.  In  this  case,  LNS  1105  may  be  used  to 
satisfy  the  language  requirement.  Prereq.  LNS  1104  or  equiva- 
lent; open  to  nonmajors  only. 

LNS  1 1 06  Conversational  Spanish  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNS  1105,  with  further  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  oral  facility  in  Spanish.  Particularly  able  students  may  be 
accepted  after  having  completed  only  LNS  1 104.  Prereq.  LNS  1105 
or  equivalent;  open  to  nonmajors  only. 

LNS  1130  Intensive  Spanish  8QH 

Encompasses  the  same  material  covered  in  LNS  1101  and 
LNS  1102.  Students  with  language-learning  ability  and  a  commit- 
ment to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  are  encouraged  to  take 
the  course.  Students  are  expected  to  assimilate  the  material  at 
an  accelerated  pace.  This  is  a  two-sequence  course;  students 
must  enroU  in  both  sequences.  Satisfactory  completion  of  this 
course  enables  the  student  to  take  LNS  1103. 

LNS  1 140  Intensive  Intermediate  Spanish  8  QH 

Continues  study  of  Spanish  to  further  audio-lingual  skills  and 
improves  reading  and  writing.  Seeks  to  prepare  students  for 
advanced  Spanish  courses.  Prerreq.  LNS  1102. 

LNS  1 201  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation  1  4  QH 

Offers  practice  in  writing  and  speaking  Spanish,  including  written 
and  oral  resumes,  prepared  speeches  and  themes,  and  impromptu 
speaking  and  writing.  Reviews  the  more  subtle  problems  of  grammar. 

LNS  1 202  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation  2  4  QH 

Offers  further  practice  in  oral  and  written  Spanish;  continues 
study  of  advanced  Spanish  grammar.  Prereq.  LNS  1201  or 
equivalent. 

LNS  1 203  Advanced  Spanish  Proficiency  1  4  QH 

Covers  advanced  elements  of  Spanish  syntax,  viath  emphasis  upon 
achieving  superior  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  skills.  Designed 
for  those  preparing  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  as  well  as 
qualified  advanced  students.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instigator. 


LNS  1 204  Advanced  Spanish  Proficiency  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  aims  and  goals  of  LNS  1203.  Prereq.  LNS  1203  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

LNS  1 231  Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature  1  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  Spanish  literature  from  the  Middle 
Ages  (las  jarchas.  El  poema  del  Cid,  El  libra  de  buen  amor, 
La  Celestina)  through  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods  or 
Golden  Age  (Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  the  picaresque  novel,  the  mystics, 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon).  Conducted  in  Spanish.  (Core 
Category  II)  Prereq.  LNS  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 232  Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNS  1231.  Surveys  the  literature  of  eighteenth-, 
nineteenth-,  and  twentieth-century  Spain.  Includes  the  literary 
movements  of  romanticism,  realism,  and  the  Generation  of  '98. 
Conducted  in  Spanish.  (Core  Category  II)  Prereq.  LNS  1104  or 

equivalent. 

LNS  1 250  History  of  the  Spanish  Language  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  and  emergence  of  the  Spanish  language. 
Offers  the  opportunity  to  become  fanuliar  with  the  language's 
earlier  stages.  Emphasizes  developing  a  working  knowledge  of 
medieval  Spanish.  Includes  the  relationship  of  old  Spanish  to  Latin, 
structural  characteristics  of  Old  Spanish,  and  the  impact  of  his- 
torical events  on  language.  Compares  different  stages  of  Spanish. 
Conducted  in  English;  however,  the  textbook  is  in  Spanish.  Prereq. 
Reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LNS  1301  Spanish  Medieval  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  the  origins  of  Sparush  Literature  from  the  tenth  through 
the  fourteenth  centuries.  Included  among  the  texts  for  this  class 
are  excerpts  from  t\\e  jarchas;  the  Poema  de  Mio  Cid;  Berceo's 
saints'  Uves;  the  histories  of  Alfonso  X;  El  Conde  Lucanor; 
El  Libra  de  Buen  Amor.  Also  examines  non-literary  texts  such  as 
wiUs  and  laws  for  their  historical  and  literary  relevance. 

LNS  1 306  Spanish  Golden  Age  Theatre  4  QH 

Examines  plays  by  the  outstanding  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth 
century:  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Tirso  de  Molina, 
Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  emd  others.  Conducted  in  Spanish.  Prereq. 
LNS  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 309  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  1  4  QH 

Covers  readings  in  the  prose,  poetry,  and  drama  of  the  romantic 
period,  including  selections  from  el  Duque  de  Rivas,  Larra, 
Espronceda,  ZorriUa,  and  Becquer.  Conducted  in  Spanish.  Prereq. 
LNS  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 3 1 0  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  2  4  QH 

Offers  a  study  of  some  of  the  major  novelists  of  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  such  as  J.  M.  de  Pereda,  Juan  Valera, 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  and  B.  Perez  Galdos.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 
Prereq.  LNS  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNS  131 1  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  1  4  QH 

Examines  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  Generation  of  '98: 
Unamuno,  Valle-lnclan,  Pio  Baroja,  Benavente,  Azorin,  and  the 
Machado  brothers.  Prereq.  LNS  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 3 1 2  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  prose  and  poetry  of  modem  writers,  such  as  Ortega 
y  Gasset,  Perez  de  Ayla,  Garcia  Lorca,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez, 
GironeUa,  and  Jose  Cela.  Prereq.  LNS  1232  or  equivalent. 
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LNS  1 31 5  latin  American  Literature  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Latin  American  literature  from  the  colonial  period  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  Students  read  a  variety  of  short  pieces 
from  an  anthology,  followed  by  a  full-length  work.  Authors  read 
include  Bemal  Diaz,  Sor  Juanji,  Jorge  Isaacs  and  Jose  Hernandez. 
Prereq.  LNS  1204  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 3 1 6  Latin  American  Literature  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Latin  American  literature  from  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  contemporary  period.  Students  read  a  variety  of  short 
pieces  from  an  anthology,  followed  by  a  full-length  work.  Authors 
read  include  Marti,  Borges,  CasteUanos,  and  Vargas  Llosa.  Prereq. 
LNS  1204  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 400  Spanish  Seminar  4  QH 

Focuses  upon  a  narrowly  defined  theme  (that  is,  a  single  author, 
a  single  work,  or  a  single  theme),  which  students  are  asked  to 
explore  in  depth;  students  are  expected  to  present  a  fLnal  paper 
based  upon  individual  research.  Designed  primarily  for  m^ors 
who  have  progressed  to  the  upper-level  literature  courses  in 
Spanish.  However,  normiajors  who  show  exceptional  background 
may  be  admitted  with  the  instructor's  permission. 

LNS  1401  Seminar  in  Spanish  Literature  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  selected  group  of  Galdos's  novels  through  detailed 
discussion  and  analysis  of  the  novels  and  collateral  readings.  An 
upper-level  literature  course  designed  primarily  for  m^ors;  non- 
meyors  who  show  exceptional  background  in  Spanish  may  be 
admitted.  P7'ereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

LNS  1 402  Seminar  in  the  Contemporary  Spanish  Theatre  4  QH 

Examines  a  number  of  dramatists  committed  to  revealing  the  tragic 
social  and  existential  aspects  of  the  human  condition  in  contrast  to 
the  bourgeois  theatre  of  consumption  in  Spain.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  authors  such  as  Vallejo,  Sartre,  the  members  of  the  generacion 
realista,  and  the  "underground"  playwrights.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 
Class  participation  as  well  as  oral  and  written  projects  required. 
Alternates  yearly  with  LNS  140L  Prereq.  LNS  1232  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

LNS  1405  Topics  in  Spanish  4QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  study  of  specific  structural  aspects  of  the 
Spanish  language.  Subjects  wall  vary  from  yesir  to  year.  Prereq. 
LNS  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 500  Backgrounds  of  Spanish  Culture  4  QH 

Examines  chronologically  the  forces  that  have  forged  Spanish 
culture  and  have  made  Spain  the  nation  it  is  today.  Traces  the 
development  of  Spain  from  the  prehistoric  caves  of  Altamira  to 
the  present.  Observes  past  and  present  concerns  such  as  divorce 
and  abortion  in  a  Catholic  country,  education,  the  role  of  women, 
linguistic  diversity,  separatism  and  terrorism,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Spain  into  the  European  Community.  Incorporates  history, 
sociology,  Einthropology,  geography,  economics,  and  politics. 
Conducted  in  EngUsh.  (Core  Category  IV) 

LNS  1 501  Backgrounds  of  Latin  American  Culture  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  Latin  American  culture  through  the  study 
of  a  broad  array  of  literary  and  critical  writings  by  Latin  American 
authors  and  selected  films  from  Latin  America.  Authors  read 
include  Sor  Juana,  Garcia  M^quez,  and  Jorge  Amado.  Conducted 
in  English.  (Core  Category  IV) 


LNS  1 505  Cervantes  and  His  Times  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha,  Cervantes' 
major  work  as  well  as  Spain's  greatest  masterpiece  and  its  supreme 
gift  to  Western  cultiu'e.  Studies  Cervantes'  minor  works,  The 
Exemplary  Novels  and  Interludes.  Examines  literary,  sociological, 
philosopiucal,  and  historical  matters:  the  development  of  the  novel, 
genre  and  narratology,  role  playing  and  representation,  Spain's 
triumphs  and  defeats.  Deals  v«th  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  cen- 
sorship and  themes  such  as  madness,  truth  and  lying,  and  appear- 
ance and  reality.  Conducted  in  English.  (Core  Category  HI) 

LNS  1510  Saints  and  Sinners:  The  Vision  of  Women  in  4  OH 

the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance 

Examines  the  attainment  of  and  the  atonement  for  love  and  society's 
changing  attitude  toward  women  as  reflected  in  the  literature  of 
the  times.  Covers  selected  fabliaux,  short  stories,  poems,  and 
plays  from  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  Ruiz,  Rojas,  MachiaveUi,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon,  Quevedo,  Racine,  Middleton,  as  well  as  women 
writers.  Reference  is  made  to  historical  and  sociological  materials. 
Conducted  in  English.  All  required  readings  are  in  translation. 

LNS  1 51 1 1ntroduction  to  Caribbean  Literature  4  QH 

Provides  a  comparative  introduction  to  the  modem  literary  tradi- 
tions of  the  Spanish-,  EngUsh-,  and  French-speaking  Caribbean. 
Includes  authors  such  as  Cairpentier  (Cuba),  Naipaul  (Trinidad), 
Zobel  (Martinique),  and  Cardenal  (Nicaragua). 

LNS  1 5 1 2  The  Don  Juan  Figure  in  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  the  emergence  and  development  of  the  Don  Juan  figure 
in  Western  literature.  Analyzes  the  character  of  Don  Juan,  begin- 
ning vwth  his  first  appearance  in  the  theater  of  seventeenth-century 
Spain,  and  following  his  development  well  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Strives  to  develop  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
character  of  Don  Juan  through  the  centuries,  and  to  analyze  the 
similarities  and  the  differences  that  may  be  seen  in  the  character 
from  one  cultural  milieu  to  another.  Conducted  in  English;  non- 
English  works  read  in  translation.  (Core  Category  HI) 

INS  1 550  Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish  Film  4  QH 

Introduces  the  Spanish  film  and  provides  an  understanding  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  (1936-1939).  Uses  a  semiotic  approach;  studies 
imsiges  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  in  photographs  and  posters  to  show 
how  fictional  and  historical  texts  are  transferred  to  the  screen. 
Examines  both  documentaries  and  award-winning  feature  iUms  by 
prominent  Spanish  directors.  Demonstrates  how  the  realism  of  the 
Spanish  cinema  is  combined  with  surrealist  imagery  and  metaphor 
to  create  a  distinctive  visual  style.  (Core  Category  III) 

LNS  1801,  LNS  1802,  LNS  1803,  INS  1804,  LNS  1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum;  may  also  enable  students  to  complete  major  or  minor 
requirements  in  certain  situations.  Will  not  be  given  in  areas  ade- 
quately covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority  given  to  language 
m^ors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


LNS  1820,  LNS  1821,  LNS  1822,  LNS  1823 
Junior /Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


LNS  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfiUing  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 
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MUS  1 1 00  Introduction  to  Music  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  selected  works  of  our  Western  musical 
heritage,  from  earliest  to  contemporary  styles.  Consists  primarily 
of  a  survey  and  listening  format,  with  emphasis  on  styles,  basic 
theory,  forms,  and  the  historical,  sociail,  and  artistic  periods  that 
these  works  represent.  (Core  Category  11) 

MUS  1101  Music:  A  Listening  Experience  4  QH 

Offers  a  self-paced,  computer-mediated,  Internet-communicated 
introduction  to  music  course.  Students  learn  how  to  listen  to  classi- 
cal music.  No  previous  musical  knowledge  is  required  or  assiuned. 
Draws  aU  musical  examples  from  the  masterworks  of  Western  clas- 
sical music.  No  classes  are  scheduled  for  this  course  and  all  learn- 
ing takes  place  at  a  computer,  either  in  one  of  the  on-campus  com- 
puter labs  or  at  any  other  location.  For  more  information  see  this 
course's  home  page  at:  http://multimediadac.neu.edu/aom/  (Core 
Category  11) 

MUS  1 1 03  Music  as  a  Social  Expression  4  QH 

Examines  the  processes  of  music-making  and  the  perceptions  of 
music's  functions  in  our  culture.  Considers  how  music  is  made, 
what  music  means,  what  kind  of  music  is  made,  and  what  music 
is  made  to  be  meaningful.  Identifies  styles  and  genres  of  music 
and  examines  them  within  an  ever-shifting  context  of  aesthetics, 
social  history,  and  cultural  change.  (Core  Category  ni) 

MUS  1 1 04/AFR  1 1 53  Survey  of  African-American  Musics  4  OH 

Explores  the  various  musical  traditions  of  African-Americans, 
with  a  specific  focus  on  the  United  States.  Examines  the  impact 
of  African,  European,  and  Native  American  traditions  on  African- 
American  music  as  well  as  the  role  of  music  as  an  expression  of 
African-American  aesthetics,  traditions,  and  life.  Considers  histor- 
ical and  contemporary  forms  of  African-American  musics,  with 
selected  video  presentations  of  musical  styles. 

MUS  1105  Music  of  the  U.S.A.  4QH 

Examines  American  music  from  the  time  of  Puritan  psalm  singing 
to  the  present.  Covers  a  wide  variety  of  music,  including  concert 
music,  traditional  folk  music,  jazz,  and  contemporary  styles. 
(Core  Category  V) 

MUS  1 1 06  Women,  Gender,  and  Music  4  QH 

Examines  the  multi-faceted  role  of  women  in  music  from  the 
Renaissance  through  to  the  present.  Discusses  the  fact  that  for 
centuries  women  have  been  active  and  influential  patrons, 
composers,  teachers,  conductors,  and  performers  in  Europe  and 
America.  Examines  their  contributions  to  classical  and  popular 
music  and  to  jazz,  with  emphasis  on  such  widely  varying  figures 
as  EUzabeth  Jacquet  de  la  Guerre,  Fanny  Mendelssohn  Hensel, 
Clara  Schumann,  Amy  Beach,  Germaine  Tailleferre,  Billie 
HoUday,  Carla  Bley,  Ruth  Crawford  Seeger,  Pauline  Oliveros, 
Sarah  Caldwell,  Antonia  Brico,  and  Nadia  Boulanger.  (Core 
Category  VI) 

MUS  1 107  Principles  of  Music  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  the  evolution  and  application  of  each  mayor  structural 
element  of  music  through  a  historical  perspective.  Also,  attempts 
to  link  larger  categories  of  music  such  as  classical,  popular,  and 
non- Western  by  examining  their  common  elements.  Prereq. 
Music  majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 


MUS  1 1 09  Introduction  to  Art,  Drama,  and  Music  4  QH 

Offers  an  interdiscipUnary  approach  to  music  and  other  arts 
including  painting,  film,  and  theater.  Examines  works  of  art  from 
various  periods  in  the  context  of  the  cultures  that  produced  them. 
Supplements  regular  classes  with  visits  to  art  museums  or  atten- 
dance at  concerts  and  theatrical  performances.  (Core  Category  H) 

MUS  1 1 1 0  Music  in  Popular  Culture  4  QH 

Deals  with  the  nature  of  music  composed  for  the  mass  market. 
Discusses  techniques  of  recording  and  merchandising  music  and 
selected  songs  analyzes  for  their  musical  content.  Traces  the  evo- 
lution of  various  styles,  including  ragtime,  jazz,  blues,  rock,  and 
music  for  the  media. 

MUS  1111  Rock  Music  4QH 

Examines  the  development  of  rock'n'roll  and  its  relationship  to 
blues,  rhythm  and  blues,  country,  folk,  and  other  styles  of  music. 
Considers  themes  such  as  the  role  of  rock  as  youth  music,  the 
reflections  of  social  realities  in  rock  songs,  the  relationship  of 
rock  to  the  recording  industry  and  the  mass  media,  and  the 
changing  styles  of  rock.  Emphasizes  listening  skills. 

MUS  ni2/AFR  1451  Jazz  4QH 

Examines  the  evolution  of  the  creative  improvisational  musical 
styles  commonly  called  jazz  from  its  African-American  roots  to  its 
status  as  one  of  America's  classical  musics  and  an  internationally 
valued  art  form.  Explores  the  contributions  of  African  and 
European  musical  traditions  and  African-American  spirituals, 
work  songs,  and  blues.  Examines  meyor  contributors  and  styUstic 
development  and  change  through  selected  audio  and  audio-visual 
presentations.  Also  considers  the  sociocultural  dynamics  that 
have  affected  musical  evolution  and  acceptance. 

MUS  1 1 20  Topics  in  Music  History  4  QH 

Provides  a  chronological  view  of  Western  music,  while  examining 
the  role  of  music  in  society  and  exploring  the  contributions  of 
influential  composers.  Discusses  representative  works  from  each 
period,  including  music  by  composers  such  as  Machaut,  Josquin, 
Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
Mahler,  and  Stravinsky.  (Core  Category  III)  Prereq.  MUS  1201. 

MUS  1121  Medieval  ond  Renaissance  Music  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  European  music  from  the  sixth  through 
the  sixteenth  centuries.  Covers  a  wide  variety  of  music,  ranging 
from  the  serene  elegance  of  sacred  Gregorian  chant  and  the  plain- 
tive love  songs  of  the  medieval  troubadours  to  the  Uvely  dances 
and  humanistic  vocal  music  of  the  Renaissance.  Examines  repre- 
sentative works  by  composers  such  as  Machaut,  Landini,  Josquin, 
Palestrina,  and  Dowland. 

MUS  1 1 22  Music  of  the  Baroque  Era  4  QH 

Focuses  on  music  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries 
in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England.  Discusses  the  emergence  of 
important  new  genres  (such  as  opera,  sonata,  and  concerto)  and 
examines  representative  works  of  major  composers  (such  as  Bach, 
Handel,  CoreUi,  Vivaldi,  Rameau,  and  PurceU). 

MUS  1 1 23  Music  of  the  Classical  Era  4  QH 

Focuses  on  crucial  developments  in  musical  styles  and  forms  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century  and  on  emerging  gem-es,  such  as  the 
symphony,  the  concerto,  and  the  string  quartet.  Emphasizes  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  the  early 
works  of  Beethoven. 
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MUS  1 1 24  Musk  of  the  Romantic  Era  4  QH 

Focuses  on  romantic  realism  and  idealism  as  expressed  in 
the  music  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Emphasizes  historical, 
nationalistic,  and  literary  influences.  Includes  composers  such 
as  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Schubert,  BerUoz,  Liszt,  Verdi,  Wagner, 
Brahms,  Tchsiikovsky,  and  Mahler.  (Core  Category  V) 

MUS  1 1 25  Twentieth-Century  Music  4  QH 

Focuses  on  developments  in  music  from  1900  to  the  present. 
Examines  a  broad  range  of  musical  styles,  including  expressionism, 
neo-classicism,  and  other  m^or  trends  in  music  of  the  twentieth 
century.  (Core  Category  V) 

MUS  1 1 26  New  Directions  in  Music  4  QH 

Recognizes  that  music  from  1950  to  the  present  has  changed 
more  radicsiOy  than  during  any  other  era  in  history.  Examines 
new  elements  in  classical  and  popular  music  and  focuses  on  the 
relationship  between  the  two  styles. 

MUS  11 30  The  Symphony  4  QH 

Studies  the  symphony  as  a  msyor  geru'e  in  the  classical,  romantic, 
and  contemporary  periods.  Includes  works  by  composers  such 
as  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Tchaikovsky,  Brahms, 
Sibelius,  and  Prokofiev. 

MUS  11 31  Piano  Music:  The  Great  Composers  and  Performers  4  QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  analyze  some  of  the 
greatest  works  for  piano,  performed  by  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  performers.  In  addition  to  recordings  by  internationally 
accleiimed  artists,  presents  live  performances  by  guest  airtists 
from  the  Boston  area. 

MUS  1 1 32  Introduction  to  Opera  4  QH 

Offers  an  analysis  of  opera  as  a  dramatic  genre.  Isolates  and 
discusses  aria,  recitative,  ensemble,  and  other  basic  elements  of 
opera.  Considers  number  opera,  music  drama,  and  Singspiel  types 
of  opera.  Includes  composers  such  as  Mozart,  Wagner,  Verdi,  and 
Puccini. 

MUS  1 1 33  Great  Chorol  Literature  4  QH 

Analyzes  sacred  and  secular  choral  Uterature  firom  medieval  to 
contemporary  times. 

MUS  11 34  Music  and  Poetry  4QH 

Examines  the  art  of  setting  words  to  music.  Confronts  the  aes- 
thetic problems  encountered  in  a  synthesis  of  two  different  art 
forms.  Examines  that  synthesis  in  selected  songs,  choral  works, 
tone  poems,  and  operas  of  diverse  periods  and  styles  (classical, 
folk,  and  popular).  (Core  Category  EI) 

MUS  1139  Film  Music  4QH 

Surveys  the  use  of  music  in  film  and  video  and  gives  an  overview 
of  the  mechanics  of  synchronization  and  the  psychological  impli- 
cations of  applying  music  to  film.  Analyzes  specific  dramatic  situ- 
ations, followed  by  discussion  of  such  scoring  techniques  as  cUck 
tracks  and  picture  recording.  Studies  films  such  as  The  Informer, 
Alexander  Nevsky,  Citizen  Kane,  Forbidden  Planet,  Woman  in 
the  Dunes,  and  Tron.  Discusses  the  works  and  careers  of  specific 
film  composers  such  as  David  Raskin,  Aaron  Copland,  Jerry 
Goldsmith,  Sergei  Prokofiev,  and  John  Williams. 


MUS  11 40  Mozart  4QH 

Traces  Mozart's  musical  development  from  child  prodigy  to 
mature  artist  through  personal  letters  and  biographies.  Analyzes 
many  of  his  m^or  compositions,  including  symphonies,  concertos, 
operas,  and  chamber  works. 

MUS  1 1 44  Debussy  and  the  Music  of  Paris  4  QH 

Recognizes  that  Claude  Debussy,  impressionist  in  sound,  composed 
music  that  marked  a  turning  point  toward  modem  trends.  Covers 
much  of  his  music  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  voice,  including  Suite 
Pour  le  Piano,  Suite  Bergamasque,  Images  (for  piano  and  orches- 
tra). Nocturnes,  La  Met;  and  PeUeas  et  Melisande.  Discusses  the 
music  of  Satie,  Ravel,  and  Faure  as  it  relates  to  that  of  Debussy. 

MUS  11 45  Beethoven  4QH 

Analyzes  the  complex  personality  and  art  of  Beethoven,  his 
relation  to  the  turbulent  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  role  in 
classical  and  romantic  music.  (Core  Category  ID) 

MUS  1 1 46  George  Gershwin  4  QH 

Studies  the  life  and  works  of  George  Gershwin  (1898-1937), 
including  popular  song,  musical  comedy,  opera,  and  orchestral 
compositions.  Explores  the  relationship  of  George  Gershwin  to 
his  times,  both  musically  and  historically.  Takes  as  a  critical  start- 
ing point  Gershwin's  famous  statement,  "My  people  are  American; 
my  time  is  today." 

MUS  1161  Music  Therapy  1  4QH 

Examines  the  appUcation  of  music  as  a  therapeutic  vehicle  to 
release  suppressed  emotions,  to  encourage  self-expression  in 
psychiatric  patients,  and  to  treat  a  wide  variety  of  disorders. 
Examines  music  therapy,  in  a  modem  approach  to  health  services, 
as  a  supplement  to  other  treatments. 

MUS  1162  Music  Therapy  2  4QH 

Examines  the  etiologies,  characteristics,  and  applications  of 
music  therapy  with  the  physically  handicapped,  hearing  impaired, 
visually  impaired,  learning  disabled,  emotionally  disturbed, 
speech/language  impaired,  and  geriatric  populations  in  one-to-one 
and  group  settings.  In  addition,  studies  improvisations  and  appro- 
priate music  materials  for  the  nonmusician  and  adapted  instru- 
ment designs  tailored  to  each  disability,  while  exploring  the 
correlation  of  music  and  movement.  Compares  various  musical 
therapy  approaches;  includes  field  trips  to  musical  therapy  sites 
in  and  around  Boston.  Prereq.  MUS  1161. 

MUS  11 63  Sound  Health  4QH 

Gives  both  musicians  and  non-musicians  the  opportunity  to  expe- 
rience a  heightened  awareness  of  the  power  of  music  to  effect 
physical  and  emotional  change.  Examines  the  effects  of  music  on 
the  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  Begins  with  an  exploration  into  the 
awareness  of  soimd  and  the  physiological  changes  in  the  body 
caused  by  music,  and  moves  through  a  variety  of  theories  and 
techniques  used  to  facilitate  positive  change,  relaxation,  and 
reduction  of  stress.  Also  considers  sound  pollution,  the  effects  of 
vibrations  on  the  body,  guided  imagery,  music  and  meditation, 
and  new-age  environmental  music. 
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MUS  1 1 65  The  Musk  Industry  1  4  QH 

Examines  business-related  areas  of  the  music  industry.  Includes 
topics  such  as  the  make-up  and  structure  of  the  record  industry 
and  music  publishing  world,  the  function  of  performing  rights 
organizations  (ASCAP  and  BMI),  and  the  role  of  concert  and 
orchestral  managers.  Includes  guests  from  the  various  fields  who 
will  be  invited  to  lecture  in  class.  Prereq.  Music  majors  only  or- 
permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 1 66  The  Music  Industry  2  4  QH 

Continues  MUS  1165.  Covers  such  topics  as  artist  management, 
theatrical  production,  concert  promotion,  music  merchandising, 
and  royalties  and  contracts.  Requires  students  to  undertake  case 
studies  of  local  musical  organizations,  both  on  and  off  campus. 
Prereq.  MUS  1165.  Music  majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  11 67  Musk  Administration  4  QH 

Introduces  music  management,  including  the  structure  of  non- 
profit organizations  (such  as  aits  service  organizations,  arts 
centers,  symphony  orchestras,  chamber  orchestras,  ensembles, 
opera  companies,  and  university  arts  programs)  and  the  structure 
of  profit  enterprises.  Examines  financial  management,  funding, 
and  audience  development.  Prereq.  MUS  1166  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

MUS  1 1 70  Music  and  Technology  4  QH 

Studies  the  applications  of  contemporary  computing  technology 
to  music.  Discusses  basic  acoustics,  analog  and  digital  recording 
techniques,  computer  sound  synthesis,  and  the  aesthetics  of  elec- 
tronic music.  Requires  no  prerequisites  in  physics  or  music  theory; 
however,  takes  into  consideration  the  particular  backgrounds  of 
individual  students  for  projects  and  papers.  For  non-music 
majors. 

MUS  1171  Computer  Literacy  for  Musicians  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  training  in  the  use  of  a  computer  for 
numerous  music  applications  including  music  transcription  and 
notation,  sequencing,  orchestration,  sound  design,  and  computer- 
assisted  instruction.  Students  undertake  various  projects  in  each 
of  these  areas  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  computer-related 
components  of  courses  throughout  their  music  curriculum. 
Prereq.  Music  majors  only. 

MUS  1 1 72  Introduction  to  Musk  Recording  4  QH 

Introduces  the  history  and  practice  of  recording  music.  Covers 
recording  apparatus;  microphones;  monophonic,  stereophonic, 
and  digital  theory  and  techniques;  field  recording;  studio  termi- 
nology; basic  sound  theory;  and  development  of  rudimentary  edit- 
ing skills.  Also  examines  the  role  of  the  producer  versus  that  of 
the  technician,  preparation  for  recording  sessions,  and  basic  legal 
regulations  regarding  copyrights  and  compensation.  Prereq. 
Music  majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1173  Musk  Recording  2  4QH 

Offers  the  opportunity  to  learn  additional  skiUs  in  the  recording 
process  such  as  material  marketing  and  distribution,  contracts 
and  negotiations,  and  establishing  distribution  channels.  Includes 
hands-on  studio  production  of  record-quality  material.  Prereq. 
MUS  1172.  Music  majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 


MUS  1 1 74  Music  Production  for  Radio  4  QH 

Introduces  the  core  sldUs  required  for  production  of  music  pro- 
grams for  radio.  Instructs  students  in  technical,  contextual,  and 
compositional  aspects  of  music  production  including  transmis- 
sion chains  and  signal  processing,  audience  targeting  using  Modal 
techniques  and  music  demographics  analysis,  selecting  talent, 
and  structuring  a  program  clock.  This  course  is  open  to  music 
industry  majors  and  music  industry  minors. 

MUS  1 1 75  Musk  and  Technology  2  4  QH 

Continues  MUS  1170  and  MUS  1171.  Presents  advanced  topics 
related  to  music  composition  with  computers.  Emphasizes  the 
completion  of  original  music  works  that  employ  various  methods 
of  sound  synthesis,  such  as  additive  synthesis,  frequency  modula- 
tion, subtractive  sjmthesis,  physical  modeling,  resynthesis,  and 
MIDI.  Students  wiU  use  both  hardware  and  software  production 
tools  for  the  completion  of  these  works.  Prereq.  MUS  1170  or 
MUS  1171  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 1 80  Introduction  to  World  Music  4  QH 

Introduces  musical  traditions  from  around  the  world  using  ethno- 
musicological  approaches  to  examine  the  role  of  music  in  culture. 
Focuses  on  various  world  musics  from  the  perspectives  of  the 
people  who  create  the  music  and  compares  these  perspectives 
with  our  own. 

MUS  1 1 81  /AFR  1 1 56  Music  of  Africa  4  QH 

Surveys  various  African  musical  traditions  with  respect  to  their 
historical,  social,  and  cultural  heritage.  Examines  traditional  and 
contemporary  African  musics,  instruments,  and  performance 
traditions. 

MUS  1 1 82  Music  of  the  Middle  East  4  QH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  the  music  of  selected  Near  Eastern 
and  Arab  cultures  (such  as  Persian  in  the  East  and  Ethiopic  and 
Berber  in  Africa).  Includes  the  cantQlation  styles  and  practices  of 
various  chants  of  the  Hebrew,  Christian,  and  Islamic  traditions. 

MUS  11 83  Musk  of  East  Asia  4QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  musical  heritage  of  East  Asia  by 
examining  music  history,  the  relationship  of  music  cultures  to  each 
other,  the  organization  of  musical  sounds,  and  music  as  an  aspect 
of  culture.  Emphasizes  development  of  basic  listerung  skills.  (Core 
Category  IV) 

MUS  1 1 84  Musics  of  South  America,  latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean       4  QH 

Examines  the  highly  diverse  and  unique  musical  practices  of  South 
America,  Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean.  Focuses  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  native,  African,  and  European  heritage  in  these  geographi- 
cal areas.  Provides  exposure  to  musical  repertories,  ideas  about 
music,  the  relationship  of  music  to  culture,  musical  instruments, 
musical  contexts,  and  musical  syncretism.  (Core  Category  IV) 

MUS  1 1 85  The  Musk  of  the  Jewish  People  4  QH 

Investigates  the  role  that  music  has  played  in  Jewish  life  from 
ancient  to  modem  times.  Topics  to  be  studied  include:  music  in  the 
time  of  The  Bible,  Rabbinic  attitudes  toward  music,  music  and 
mysticism,  the  development  of  the  modes  for  prayer  and  scriptural 
cantiUation,  church  and  synagogue  music  compared,  music  of  the 
holidays  and  the  life  cycle,  folk  and  popular  music  in  the  diaspora, 
the  development  of  art  music  in  the  modem  era,  and  music  in 
modem  Israel.  (Core  Category  IV)  Prior  knowledge  of  music  is 
not  required. 
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MUS  1 200  Fundamentols  of  Music  4  OH 

Provides  basic  instruction  for  those  who  want  to  learn  how  to 
read  music  or  how  to  write  a  tune.  Gives  students  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  sight-read  music  and  to  compose  in  some  of  the  basic 
forms. 

MUS  120]  Music  Theory]  4  QH 

Continues  MUS  1200.  Offers  the  opportuiuty  to  improve  melodic 
and  rhythmic  dictation  skills;  introduces  melodic  and  harmoruc 
practices  to  tonal  music  with  additional  work  in  chord  and  melody 
construction,  leading  to  the  composition  of  siniple  four-voice 
chorales.  Pivreq.  MUS  1200  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1202  Music  Tlieory  2  4QH 

Continues  MUS  1201.  Focuses  on  harmonic  practices  in  tonal 
music.  Exaniines  the  role  and  function  of  harmony  through  analy- 
sis of  musical  examples  and  composition  of  four-voice  chorales. 
Prereq.  MUS  1201  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS]  203  Music  Tlieory  3  4  QH 

Continues  MI'S  1202  and  focuses  on  aspects  of  chromatic  harmony. 
Discusses  the  conshniction  and  function  of  borrowed  chords, 
altered  chords,  and  non-diatonic  hannony.  Prereq.  MUS  1202  or 
permission  of  instiiictor. 

MUS]  204  Music  Theory  4  4QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  methods  of  musical  analysis.  Examines 
phrasing,  periodicity,  tension-repose,  and  other  structural  factors 
of  musical  compositions.  Pi'ereq.  MUS  1203  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

MUS  ]  209  Functional  Piano  4  QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  keyboard  skills 
appropriate  for  an  undergraduate  concentration  in  music.  Studies 
realization  of  a  figured  bass,  the  harmonization  of  a  melodic  Une, 
simple  score  reading  (including  treble,  bass,  alto,  and  tenor  clefs), 
transposition,  sight-reading,  and  the  abUity  to  play  any  of  the 
major  or  minor  scales.  Prereq.  MUS  1202. 

MUS  ]2]0  Music  Theory  Lab  1  QH 

Provides  both  group  and  individual  instruction  in  ear  training, 
sight-singing,  and  keyboard  skills.  This  lab  can  be  taken  only 
in  conjunction  with  the  department's  music  theory  courses 
(MUS  1201,  MUS  1203,  MUS  1204).  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

MUS  1211  Sight-singing  4QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  read  music  at  sight 
without  the  aid  of  a  musical  instrument,  an  essential  skiU  for  every 
musician.  Emphasizes  mastery  of  the  skills  of  rhythm  reading,  as 
well  as  solfege  and  triad  recognition  in  all  diatoruc  keys,  through 
class  instruction  and  daUy  practice.  Requires  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  musical  notation.  Prereq.  MUS  1201  or  equivalent. 

MUS  1230  Chorus  1  QH 

Allows  students  to  participate  as  performers  in  one  or  more 
ensembles  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  conductor.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prer'eq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1231  Bond  1  QH 

Allows  students  to  participate  as  performers  in  one  or  more 
ensembles  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  conductor.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


MUS  1 232  Chomber  Ensembles  and  Orchestra  1  OH 

Allows  students  to  participate  as  performers  in  one  or  more 
ensembles  imder  the  direction  of  a  faculty  conductor.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 233  Early  Music  Players  1  QH 

Allows  students  to  participate  as  performers  in  one  or  more 
ensembles  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  coach.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Pr-ereq.  Permission  of  instritctor. 

MUS  1234/AFR  1234   Jazz  Ensemble  1  QH 

Designed  to  serve  both  music  mjgors  and  nonmeuors,  this  is  a  per- 
formance/theory/history offering  of  the  varied  styles  and  tech- 
niques of  performance  in  the  jazz  tradition  of  African-American 
musics.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  course  by  permission  of  the 
instructor  following  an  interview  and/or  audition.  Students  are 
drawn  from  all  segments  of  the  Uruversity.  Repertory  is  taken 
from  the  standard  jazz  literature  as  well  as  investigations  of  new 
works.  Improvisational  and  interpretational  technique  are  the 
core  content  of  the  course.  Both  the  NU  Band  and  the  NU  Jazz 
Combo  are  represented  together  in  this  course. 

MUS  1241  Piano  Class  1  4  OH 

Provides  introductory-level  study  of  piano  designed  for  students 
with  or  without  previous  experience.  Combines  skOls  in  reading 
music  with  improvisation  and  functional  piano.  Introduces  some 
basic  theory  to  help  clarify  the  structure  of  class  repertoire. 
Allows  students  to  progress  at  their  own  pace.  Determines  grades 
by  the  amount  of  repertoire  mastered  during  the  quarter. 

MUS  1242  Piano  Class  2  4QH 

Continues  the  skills  developed  in  MUS  1241,  with  emphasis  on 
increasing  students'  flexibiUty  at  the  keyboard  through  the  study 
of  scales,  transposition,  and  modulation.  Prereq.  MUS  1241. 

MUSI  244  Voice  Class  1  4QH 

Gives  students  the  opportimity  to  learn  the  basic  vocal  production 
required  for  fine  singing.  Chooses  repertoire,  both  classical  and 
contemporary,  for  each  student  to  learn  and  perform  in  lessons 
and  before  the  entire  class.  Covers  the  following  subjects:  diction, 
the  physiology  of  singing,  resonance,  registers,  and  interpretation. 
Also  studies  the  basics  of  music  reading  and  sight-singing. 
Discusses  some  interpretation  and  plays  recordings  of  the  greatest 
vocal  artists  for  class  analysis.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MUSI  247  Guitar  Class  1  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  classical  guitar 
playing  for  those  with  or  without  prior  knowledge  of  the  guitai'. 
Covers  music  reading  and  theory.  Requires  students  to  perform 
alone  and  in  ensemble  with  other  members  of  the  class.  Augments 
the  syllabus  by  live  performances  from  outside  professional  and 
student  classical  guitarists.  Bases  final  grades  on  several  written 
examinations  and  student  performance. 

MUSI  250  Conducting  4  QH 

Provides  instruction  in  the  basic  gestures  used  in  conducting 
vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles.  Topics  include  beat  patterns, 
conveying  phrasing  and  aiticulation,  cueing,  controlling  tempo 
and  dynamics,  score  study,  and  reheaisal  techniques.  Provides 
an  opporturuty  for  students  enrolled  in  the  coiu-se  to  constitute 
a  laboratory  ensemble  for  regular  practicum.  Pr-ereq.  Ability  to 
read  music  and  to  sing  or  play  an  instr-urnent. 
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MUS  1 261,  MUS  1 262  Musk  Lessons  1  and  2  1  QH  each 

Offers  private  instruction  in  voice  or  in  an  instrument.  Arranges 
lessons  on  a  half-hour  or  45-minute  basis.  Contact  the  music 
department  for  arrangements.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  Music  majors 
only  and  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 265/AFR  1 233  Jazz  Improvisation  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  repertory  as  weU  as  performance.  Examines  the  great 
iniprovisational  artists  in  American  music,  such  as  Charlie 
Parker,  Miles  Davis,  and  John  Coltrane.  Approaches  analysis  from 
a  theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical  perspective.  Explores  the  use 
of  rhythm,  chords,  scales,  and  modes  in  the  creative  improvisa- 
tion process. 

MUS  1301  Form  and  Analysis!  4QH 

Examines  representative  examples  of  structural  principles  govern- 
ing the  melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic,  and  formal  components  of 
music.  Focuses  on  music  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  mid-nineteenth 
centuries.  Prereq.  MUS  1204. 

MUS  1 302  Form  and  Analysis  2  4  QH 

Continues  MUS  1301.  Examines  works  from  the  late  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present.  Includes  selected  readings  by  prominent 
twentieth-century  theorists.  Prereq.  MUS  1301. 

MUS  1 360  Artist  Management  4  QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  investigation  of  the  field  of  musical  artist 
management.  Explores  the  artist-manager  relationship,  the  man- 
agement contract,  artist  evaluation,  inmge  formulation,  the 
artist's  development  team,  achieving  a  recording  contract,  mer- 
chandising, endorsements,  sponsorships,  touring,  and  financial 
management.  Prereq.  MUS  1166  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1361  The  Record  Industry  4QH 

Examines  the  domestic  and  international  record  industry.  Topics 
include  industry  structure,  business  and  legal  affairs,  the  record- 
ing contract,  royalties,  manufacturing,  distribution,  promotion, 
publicity,  advertising,  licensing,  and  piracy.  Offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  explore  major  record  labels  and  independent 
labels.  Addresses  the  past,  present,  and  future.  Prereq.  MUS  1166. 

MUS  1 362  Music  Merchandising  4  QH 

Provides  a  thorough  examination  of  business  organization, 
marketing,  distribution,  and  sales  techniques  in  the  diverse  field 
of  music  merchandising.  Investigates  market  sectors  such  as 
musical  instruments;  professional,  semiprofessional,  and  home 
audio  equipment;  the  recording  industry;  and  print  music. 
Presents  guest  speakers  from  various  sectors  of  the  music 
industry.  Prereq.  MUS  1166  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 365  Seminar  in  the  Music  Industry  4  QH 

A  capstone  course  for  music  industry  students.  Offers  advanced 
students  the  opportunity  to  explore  contemporary  events  and 
issues  in  the  music  industry.  Expects  students  to  reflect  upon, 
distill,  and  apply  knowledge  accumulated  in  prior  courses  and 
previous  experiential  learning.  This  reflection  and  application 
will  occur  through  substantial  writing  assigiunents  and  classroom 
discussion.  Fulfills  the  college's  eocperiential  education  require- 
ment for  music  majors  whose  concentration  is  music  industry. 
Prereq.  MUS  1166  and  senior  standing. 

MUS  1 366  Copyright  Low  for  Musicions  4  QH 

Explores  the  unique  character  of  music-related  copyright  issues. 
Investigates  common  law  copyright;  statutory  copyright;  owner- 
ship, duration,  and  transfer  of  copyright;  fair  use;  works  for  hire; 
infringements  and  remedies;  public  domain  works;  and  interna- 
tional copyright.  Prereq.  MUS  1166  or  peimission  of  iiistmctor. 


MUS  1367  Computer  Applications  in  Music  Business  4  QH 

Uses  state-of-the-art  computer  applications  in  an  advanced  explo- 
ration of  the  business  of  music.  Investigates  computer  applications 
in  the  record  industry,  artist  management,  arts  administration, 
music  merchandising,  and  music  publishing.  Prereq.  MUS  1166. 

MUS  1370  Seminar  in  Performance  Practice  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  their 
research  as  it  applies  to  their  performances.  Students  wiU  be 
expected  to  present  written  reports  to  be  discussed  at  the  semi- 
nar. Students  wiU  also  be  asked  to  research  and  write  the  pro- 
gram notes  for  their  performances.  Fulfills  the  college's  eocperien- 
tial education  requirement  for  literature  and  performance 
majors.  Prereq.  MUS  1203,  MUS  1241,  MUS  1421,  and  one.  of 
the  following:  MUS  1422,  MUS  1423,  and  MUS  1424. 

MUS  1421  Historical  Traditions  1:  American  Music  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  music  in  the  United  States  in  cultural  and 
stylistic  contexts.  As  the  first  of  a  sequence  of  courses  for  music 
majors,  introduces  historical  methods  of  music.  Studies  a  broad 
range  of  styles,  including  folk,  popular,  and  classical  music. 
Prereq.  MUS  1107. 

MUS  1 422  Historical  Traditions  2  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  early  Western  music,  from  the  middle 
ages  through  the  seventeenth  century  in  cultmral  and  styUstic 
contexts.  Concentrates  on  classical  music  but  wiU  also  deal  with 
music  as  a  living  language,  related  to  other  kinds  of  music  and 
other  arts  and  made  by  people  for  different  reasons.  Uses  scores 
to  help  understand  the  different  ways  music  can  be  written  and 
the  different  aesthetic  definitions  of  beauty,  pleasure,  and  mean- 
ing in  soimd.  Prereq.  MUS  1421. 

MUS  1 423  Historical  Traditions  3  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
Western  music  in  cultural  and  styUstic  contexts.  Covers  some  of 
the  best-knovnri  figures  in  classical  music:  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  Wagner.  Considers  why  and  how  the  great  tradition  of  tonal 
music  defines  classical  music  even  today.  Uses  scores  to  help 
understand  the  different  ways  music  can  be  written  and  the  differ-  . 
ent  aesthetic  definitions  of  beauty,  pleasure,  and  meaning  in 
sound.  Prereq.  MUS  1421. 

MUS  1 424  Historical  Troditions  4  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  Western  classical  music  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Concentrates  on  classical  music  but  also  deals  with 
music  as  a  Uving  language  related  to  other  kinds  of  music  and 
other  arts  and  made  by  people  for  different  reasons.  Focuses  on 
both  style,  often  of  one  great  figure,  and  topic.  Looks  for  parallels 
between  classical  music  and  the  other  arts  and  popular  music  as 
well.  Prereq.  MUS  1421. 

MUS  1 425  Historical  Traditions  5  4  QH 

Examines  the  historical  musical  traditions  of  selected  music- 
cultures  of  Africa,  Asia,  Oceania,  and  indigenous  cultures  of  the 
Americas.  Provides  an  in-depth  study  of  the  evolution  of  the 
selected  music-ciUtures  focusing  on  the  following  considerations: 
ethnomusicological  historical  approaches  to  the  study  of  music- 
cultures  including  music  and  the  belief  system,  aesthetics,  con- 
text for  music,  repertoires,  organization  of  musical  sound,  instru- 
ments and  performance  techniques,  and  learrung  and  transmis- 
sion of  musical  knowledge  (  performance  and  non-performance). 
Explores  why  music  is  different  among  the  world's  peoples;  what 
music  of  the  past  sounded  Uke,  its  impact  on  how  music  sounds 
today;  what  happens  to  music  over  time  and  space;  and  why 
music  should  be  preserved  and  by  whom.  Prereq.  MUS  1421. 
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MUS  1461  Applied  Music  lessons  3  QH 

Provides  advanced  individual  instruction  in  voice  or  on  modem 
and  early  instruments.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Available  only  to 
upperclass  students  concentrating  in  music  literature  and  perfor- 
mance. Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 


MUS  1700  Introduction  to  Music  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  MUS  1100. 

MUS  1709  Introduction  to  Music  and  the  Arts  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  MUS  1109. 


4QH 


4QH 


4  QH  each 


MUS  1800,  MUS  1801,  MUS  1802,  MUS  1803,  MUS  1804, 
MUS  1805  Directed  Study 

Focuses  independent  work  in  a  selected  area  of  music  under  the 
direction  of  one  member  of  the  department.  Limits  enrollment  to 
qualified  students  by  special  arrangement  with  the  supervising 
faculty  member  and  with  the  approval  of  the  department  chair. 


MUS  1810,  MUS  1811,  MUS  1812,  MUS  1813 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


MUS  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 

s. 

Courses  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 

Qualified  students  will  be  able  to  take  selected  courses  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Regular  academic  credit  will 
be  granted.  For  information,  contact  the  chair  of  the  department. 


Philosophy  and  Religion 


PH1 1 1 00  Introduction  to  Philosophy  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  philosophy  by  acquainting  them  with  the 
theories  and  arguments  of  classical  and  contemporary  philosophers 
and  by  teaching  the  skills  of  constructing  and  analyzing  arguments. 
Emphasizes  philosophical  inquiry.  Covers  typical  areas  such  as 
questions  about  the  basis  of  morality,  free  will  versus  determinism, 
the  existence  of  God,  the  problem  of  suffering,  and  the  nature  of 
knowledge.  (Core  Category  IT) 

PHL 1 1 1 0  Introduction  to  Religion  4  QH 

Seeks  to  identify  and  appraise  different  ways  of  being  religious: 
primitive,  mystical,  dogmatic,  and  ritual.  Emphasizes  appreciating 
the  unique  standpoint  that  each  requires,  how  each  sees  the  world 
in  a  different  way,  and  how  that  leads  to  distinctive  ways  of  life. 
(Core  Category  11) 

PHL  1130  Ethics:  East  and  West  4QH 

Explores  claims  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  philosophy  that 
a  way  of  life  exists  that  leads  to  happiness,  power,  and  wisdom. 
Studies  the  thought  of  such  pitilosophers  as  Socrates,  Buddha, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Lao  Tzu,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Aquinas, 
and  Spinoza,  as  well  as  by  studying  some  of  the  classical  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  texts.  (Core  Category  V) 


PHL  1 1 35  Philosophical  Problems  of  Low  and  Justice  4  QH 

Focuses  on  two  general  questions:  What  is  the  proper  scope  of 
the  law?  And  how  should  the  law  be  enforced?  Under  the  first 
question,  deals  with  a  number  of  issues  such  as  whether  the  law 
has  a  legitimate  right  to  restrict  such  activities  as  the  use  of 
drugs,  deviant  sexual  practices,  or  gambling.  Under  the  second 
question,  deals  v^ath  the  justification  of  punishment,  rehabilitation 
as  an  alternative  to  punishment,  and  the  death  penalty.  (Core 
Category  VI) 

PHL  1 1 40  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  4  QH 

Focuses  on  basic  questions  about  the  nature  of  the  state  and  the 
relationship  of  individuals  to  the  state.  What  basis  is  there  for 
individuals  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  state?  What  conditions  must  a 
government  meet  to  be  legitimate?  What  justification  can  be  given 
for  democratic  forms  of  government?  What  sorts  of  controls 
should  the  state  exert  over  citizens?  What  benefits  do  citizens 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  state?  Includes  readings  from  both 
classical  and  contemporary  sources.  (Core  Category  V)  Prereq. 
4  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1 1 60  Philosophical  Problems  of  Economic  Justice  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  questions:  What  is  economic  justice?  And,  What 
features  must  a  society  have  in  order  to  be  economically  just? 
Readings  include  classical  and  contemporary  works  by  philoso- 
phers and  other  thinkers.  Analyzes  and  evaluates  economic  sys- 
tems such  as  capitalism,  socialism,  and  the  welfare  state. 

PHL  1 1 65  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  ethical  theories,  moral  principles,  and 
principles  of  distributive  justice.  Uses  these  theories  and  princi- 
ples to  analyze  the  moral  problems  that  arise  in  the  medical  con- 
text. Topics  considered  are:  euthanasia,  medical  patemaUsm, 
informed  consent,  patient  confidentiality,  the  duty  to  warn,  the 
right  to  die  and  advanced  directives,  the  etfiics  of  medical 
research,  abortion,  and  himian  genetics.  Also  examines  the  right 
to  health  care,  distribution  of  scai'ce  medical  resources,  and  the 
ethical  implications  of  health  maintenance  organizations. 

PHL  11 70  Business  Ethics  4QH 

Examines  ethical  principles  and  considerations  involved  in  mak- 
ing moral  business  decisions.  Studies  the  foundation  of  basic  ethi- 
cal viewpoints  and  analyzes  specific  characteristics  of  business 
Me  through  case  studies  and  examples.  Includes  issues  such  as 
corporate  responsibility,  employee  rights,  conflict  of  interest  and 
roles,  advertising  and  information  disclosure,  environmental 
issues,  and  self-  and  governmental  regulation. 

PHL  1 1 80  Environmental  Ethics  4  QH 

Investigates  the  Gala  hypothesis,  the  view  that  the  earth  is  a  self- 
regulating  ecosystem.  Focuses  on  a  ciurent  ecological  crisis,  the 
greenhouse  effect,  and  on  one  of  its  major  causes,  deforestation. 
Addresses  the  values  that  underiie  our  concern  over  this  and 
other  ecological  crises,  whether  the  values  at  issue  are  anthro- 
pocentric  or  biocentric.  Explores  the  ethical  implications  these 
ecological  concerns  have  for  our  individual  lifestyles,  and  for  our 
role  as  members  of  communities.  Explores  how  we  should  hve  as 
creative,  responsible,  and  fulfilled  beings  on  the  planet.  (Core 
Category  VI) 
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PH1 1 200  Introduction  to  Logic  1*  4  QH 

Introduces  the  logic  of  propositions  and  the  syllogism.  Examines 
principles  of  critical  reasoning  and  fallacies.  Provides  practice  in 
applying  logical  techniques  to  the  creation  and  criticism  of 
argument.  (Core  Category  II)  Students  with  a  strong  math  back- 
ground should  enroll  in  PHL  1215. 

PHL 1 203  introduction  to  Logic  2*  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  the  techniques  of  logic  in  the  analysis  and 
creation  of  argument.  Explores  the  logic  of  predicates,  quantifiers, 
and  relations.  Provides  practice  in  applying  these  techniques  to 
natural  arguments.  Considers  the  forms  of  definition  and  the  eval- 
uation of  empirical  generalizations.  (Overlaps  PHL  1215.)  (Core 
Category  EQ 

PHL  1 21 5/LIN  1 21 5  Symbolic  Logic*  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  syntax  and  semantics  of  propositional  logic  and 
first-order  quantification  theory.  Considers  relations  between 
these  systems  and  natural  language.  Covers  analysis  of  the  notion 
of  derivation  within  a  system,  the  notion  of  logical  consequence, 
and  practice  in  analyzing  logical  structure  in  natural  language 
sentences.  (Core  Category  n)  Recommended  for  students  with  a 
strong  math  background. 

PHL  1225  Ancient  Philosophy  4QH 

Examines  the  philosophy  of  classical  Greece.  Considers  philoso- 
phers with  distinctive  views  of  the  nature  of  the  material  world  and 
of  the  person,  so  tlie  course  covers  both  metaphysical  and  moral 
writings.  Texts  are  primarily  ft-om  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 
Also  gives  some  consideration  to  early  Greek  philosophers,  to  the 
Sophists,  and  to  later  developments.  (Core  Category  EDT) 

PHL  1 230  Modern  Philosophy  4  QH 

Explores  the  100  years  between  1650  and  1750,  sometimes  caUed 
"the  century  of  genius,"  a  period  in  which  philosophers  reacted  to 
the  new  scientific  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Galileo. 
Focuses  on  the  development  of  the  rationalist  and  empirical 
philosophies  during  this  period,  with  emphasis  on  Descartes, 
Leibniz,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  (Core  Category  HI) 
Prereq.  8  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1243  Existentialism  4QH 

Examines  existentialist  philosophy  in  its  greatest  representatives, 
such  as  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Dostoevski,  Heidegger,  Jaspers, 
and  Camus,  with  m^or  attention  given  to  Jean-Paul  Sartre  and 
Maurice  Merleau-Ponty.  Focuses  on  central  themes,  including 
self-alienation,  unauthenticity,  authenticity,  and  existential  expe- 
riences. Examines  existential  philosophy  in  its  historical,  social, 
and  cultural  relations,  and  in  its  influence  on  psychology,  psycho- 
analysis, sociology,  political  science,  and  literature,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Prereq.  4  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1 245  Analytic  Philosophy  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  the  analytic  movement  from  its  begin- 
nings in  the  early  works  of  Moore  and  RusseU.  Provides  some 
treatment  of  Russell's  logical  atomism,  the  logical  positivists,  the 
thought  of  Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  and  their  widespread  influence. 
Prereq.  8  QH  philosophy. 


PHL  1250  Chinese  Religion  4QH 

Offers  a  study  of  Chinese  philosophy  in  the  ancient  period  (imtU 
221  B.C.E.).  Emphasizes  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  the  I  Clung. 
Covers  the  Logicians,  the  Mohists,  and  the  Legalists. 

PHL  1 265  Latin  American  Religions  4  QH 

Explores  the  major  reUgious  traditions  of  Latin  America — indige- 
nous. Christian,  and  African — and  how  they  have  influenced  each 
other,  resulting  in  the  syncretisms  and  reUgious  cultures  of  our 
own  day.  Uses  historical  texts,  narrative,  art,  interpretive  essays, 
and  music  to  look  at  the  dynamics  of  that  interplay,  exploring  in 
particular  the  factors  that  have  shaped  what  was  introduced, 
accepted,  rejected,  and  retained.  (Core  Category  TH) 

PHL  1275  Eastern  Religions  4QH 

Explores  the  fundamental  nature  of  reality.  The  course  first  tries 
to  make  sense  of  the  difficult  notion  that  the  way  we  perceive  real- 
ity may  be  illusory.  Examines  Theravada  Buddhism,  a  religion  that 
rests  on  the  insights  that  everything  is  impermanent  and  that  it 
is  possible  to  live  fully  in  the  present  without  any  suffering.  From 
Theravada  Buddhism,  the  course  turns  to  Hahayana  Buddhism, 
and  then  to  Taoism,  a  subtle  view  that  emphasizes  the  "flow"  of 
Ufe  and  that  "the  way  to  do  is  to  be."  Next,  the  Hinduism  of  the 
Upanishads  is  examined.  As  part  of  the  exploration  of  this  form 
of  Hinduism,  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  examine  medi- 
tation intellectually  and  also  to  practice  a  few  methods  of  medita- 
tion. In  addition,  the  course  investigates  the  devotional  aspect  of 
Hinduism  as  expressed  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  There  wiU  also  be  an 
exploration  of  Zen.  (Core  Category  IV) 

PHL  1280  Islam  4QH 

Explores  the  history  of  Islam,  its  past  and  current  conflicts  with 
the  West,  Islamic  beliefs,  the  future  of  Islam  as  a  world  religion, 
and  relations  of  Islam  with  Christieinity  and  Judaism.  Examines 
social,  poUttcal,  and  legal  issues,  as  well  as  with  the  more  familiar 
religious  and  theological  questions.  (Core  Category  IV) 

PHL  1 285  Introduction  to  Jewish  Religion  and  Culture  4  QH 

Explores  the  basic  features  of  Judaism  in  the  ancient.  Rabbinic 
and  Modem  periods.  Employs  an  historical  critical  approach  to 
the  formative  texts  and  their  interpreters.  Analyzes  Jewish  prac- 
tices within  specific  historical  contexts  and  discusses  the  ways 
in  which  practices  relate  to  the  texts  and  history  of  Judaism. 
Examines  the  rich  varieties  of  Jewish  cultural  expressions. 

PHL  1290  Cults  and  Sects  4QH 

Examines  the  varieties  of  reUgious  experience  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  sociology  and  psychology  of  reUgion.  Focuses  on  such 
cultic  and  sectarian  groups  as  Christian  Science,  the  American 
Shakers,  the  Unification  Church,  the  Hare  Krishna  movement, 
and  the  Black  MusUms.  Provides  the  student  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  critical  investigative  tools  with  which  to  analyze  different 
reUgious  expressions.  (Core  Category  V) 


■►Students  should  take  either  PHL  1200  and  PHL  1203  or  PHL  1200  and  PHL 
1215.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  all  three  courses. 
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PHL 1 293  Eastern  and  Nontraditional  Philosophy  4  QH 

Offers  a  multicultural  look,  using  primary  sources,  at  the  diverse 
perspectives  available  to  address  philosophical  issues. 
Perspectives  include  African,  Asian,  Latin  American,  feminist, 
womanist,  Amerindian,  and  African-American  views.  Includes 
such  topics  as  self-identity,  reality,  truth,  knowledge,  ethics, 
social  and  political  arrjingements,  and  perceptions  of  divinity. 

PHL  1315  Understanding  the  Bible  4QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  so  that  they 
can  enter  into  a  dialogue  with  the  Bible,  understanding  not  only 
what  it  says,  but  why  it  is  said  that  way.  Focuses  on  the  Bible's 
social,  political,  and  cultural  backgrounds.  (Core  Category  HI) 

PHL  1 3 1 6  Interpreting  the  Bible  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  understand  the  Bible  as  a  doc- 
ument that  is  continually  interpreted  by  beUeving  communities  in 
their  own  social  and  religious  contexts.  Studies  various  interpre- 
tations of  such  passages  as  the  creation  story,  resurrection 
accounts,  themes  in  Revelation,  and  the  Exodus  event.  Prereq. 
PHL  1315. 

PHL  1320  The  Meaning  of  Death  4QH 

Offers  an  inquiry  into  different  philosophical  and  religious 
perspectives  on  death  and  life  after  death,  including  an  exami- 
nation of  some  powerful  contemporary  accoimts  of  personal 
confrontation  with  death,  along  with  investigations  into  attitudes 
toward  death  in  other  traditions  for  exaimple,  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism.  In  addition,  explores  responses  to  the  Holocaust  in 
Europe  and  theories  about  Ufe  after  death  (such  as  those  dis- 
cussed in  Raymond  Moody's  Life  After  Life  and  Ian  Stevenson's 
Reincarnation).  (Core  Category  V) 

PHL  1 325  The  Holocaust:  Responses  to  Moss  Death  4  QH 

Explores  the  variety  of  responses  to  the  mass  death  brought  on 
by  the  Holocaust.  Uses  the  five  stages  of  dying  that  Elizabeth 
Kubler-Ross  outlines  both  to  examine  the  reactions  of  Holocaust 
victims  to  imminent  death  and  to  understand  the  way  in  which 
survivors  attempted  to  cope  with  bereavement.  Examines  the 
responses  of  theology  literature  as  well  as  relevant  ethical  issues. 

PH1 1335  Moral  Philosophy  4QH 

Explores  two  basic  questions:  What  sorts  of  things  are  good  and 
bad?  What  actions  are  right  and  vvrong?  Covers  major  classical 
conceptions  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  their  replacement  by 
the  Western  religious  ethic,  its  modification  and  rejection  in  the 
early  modem  period,  and  the  emergence  of  modem  versions  of 
traditional  conceptions  of  the  good  life,  with  reflections  on  the 
nature  of  etiiical  inquiry  itself  as  a  legitimate  study.  Prereq.  4  QH 
philosophy  or  religion  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Core 
Category  V) 

PHL  1340  Aesthetics  4QH 

Offers  a  historical  approach  to  aesthetics,  the  philosophical 
analysis  of  concepts  and  the  solution  of  problems  that  arise 
when  one  contemplates  beautiful  (or  ugly)  objects.  Also  explores 
standards  of  value  in  judging  art  by  asking  the  following  questions: 
What  features  make  objects  beautiful  (or  ugly)?  Are  there  aes- 
thetic standards?  What  is  the  relation  of  works  of  art  to  nature? 
What  is  the  nature  of  an  aesthetic  experience?  Preieq.  4  QH 
philosophy. 


PHL  1 345  Philosophy  of  Religion  4  QH 

Asks  the  basic  question,  "Does  God  exist?"  Examines  several 
major  arguments  affimiing  and  criticizing  the  notion  of  God's 
existence.  Explores  a  central  problem  in  recent  philosophy  of 
religion  of  whether  or  not  it  makes  any  sense  to  speak  of  the  truth 
(or  falsity)  of  reUgious  beUef,  as  well  as  the  implication  an  answer 
to  that  issue  has  for  reUgious  Ufe.  Prereq.  4  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1 350  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature  4  QH 

Considers  various  attributes  of  human  beings  such  as  intelli- 
gence, sexucility,  and  language  in  the  context  of  biological,  psy- 
chological, linguistic,  and  philosophical  views  of  human  nature. 
Topics  and  disciplines  wiU  change  firom  year  to  year.  (Core 
Category  V) 

PHL  1 360  Philosophy  and  Literature  4  QH 

Provides  the  student  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  recognize,  appre- 
ciate, and  criticize  philosophical  themes  in  Uterature.  Includes 
readings  from  acknowledged  classics  by  philosophical  authors. 

PHL  1 370  The  Meaning  of  Life  4  QH 

Examines  selected  philosophical  problems  of  human  existence  in 
the  contemporary  world,  wdth  msyor  emphasis  on  the  search  for 
identity  and  self-fulfillment.  Discusses  selected  problems  such  as 
freedom,  death,  sexuality,  alienation,  becoming  a  person,  and  peak 
experiences.  Includes  readings  from  Kierkegaard,  Heidegger, 
Sartre,  Camus,  Maslow,  Allport,  Frankl,  Rogers,  and  RoUo  May. 

PHL  1 400  Theory  of  Knowledge  4  QH 

Focuses  on  questions  about  the  nature  and  justification  of  cljums 
to  knowledge.  Is  there  genuine  knowledge?  How  do  we  teU  when 
a  beUef  or  theory  is  sufficiently  justified  to  count  as  knowledge? 
Discusses  theories  such  as  various  forms  of  rationalism,  empiri- 
cism, and  skepticism.  Requires  careful  reading  of  works  by  such 
influential  thinkers  as  Rene  Descartes,  Bertrand  Russell,  A.J. 
Ayer,  and  T.S.  Kuhn.  Prereq.  16  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1405  Metaphysics  4QH 

Considers  central  problems  and  theories  concerning  the  nature 
of  reality,  with  special  attention  to  such  areas  as  the  relation 
between  mind  and  matter,  free  vnO.  and  determinism,  and  criteria 
of  existence.  Prereq.  8  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1410  Philosophy  of  Science  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  nature  of  scientific  method,  scientific  theories, 
and  scientific  explanations.  Examines  the  central  question  of  why 
science  is  thought  to  provide  the  most  reliable  account  of  the 
nature  of  reality.  Considers  various  theories  about  the  nature  and 
reliability  of  science.  Prereq.  4  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1415  Advanced  Logic  4QH 

Studies  the  msgor  results  in  the  meta-theory  of  first-order  logic. 
Examines  consistency,  completeness,  and  decidability.  Discusses 
the  general  notion  of  an  effectively  computable  process.  Church's 
thesis,  and  the  existence  of  unsolvable  problems.  Pi'ereq. 
PHL  1215. 

PHL  1435  Philosophy  of  Mind  4QH 

Seeks  to  show  what  puzzles  and  problems  result  from  an  honest 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions  in  a  reasonable  way:  What 
is  the  relation  between  mind  and  body?  Is  the  mental  merely  a 
function  of  bodily  process  and  behavior,  or  does  it  somehow 
exist  "over  and  above"  the  material?  How  are  self-knowledge 
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Eind  knowledge  of  other  minds  achieved?  What  is  the  relation 
between  words  and  thoughts?  Examines  classical  sources,  such 
as  Descartes  and  Locke,  and  contemporary  sources,  such  as 
Wittgenstein  and  Putnam.  Also  seeks  to  arrive  at  some  answers — 
however  tentative  or  provisional — to  these  questions.  Constantly 
challenges  the  student  to  think  and  write  well  about  these  diffi- 
cult subjects.  Prereq.  4  QH  philosophy. 

PHL 1 440/LIN  1 440  Philosophy  of  Language  4  QH 

Examines  prospects  for  a  theory  of  language,  its  syntax,  and  its 
semantics.  Examines  contrasts  between  theory  of  reference  and 
theory  of  meaning.  Asks  whether  there  are  universals  of  language. 
Analyzes  relations  between  linguistics  and  psychology.  Includes 
readings  from  Frege,  Quine,  RusseU,  Chomsky,  and  Fodor. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


PHL  1550,  PHL  1551,  PHL  1552,  PHL  1553 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 

PHL  1700  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHL  1100. 

PHL  1 720  The  Meaning  of  Death 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHL  1320. 

PHL  1 740  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHL  1140. 


4  QH  each 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


PHL  1800  Directed  Study  4QH 

Those  interested  in  the  directed  study  program  should  meet  with 
the  department  chair.  Prereq.  permission  of  instructor. 

PHL  1 80 1  Research  Internship  4  QH 

Seeks  to  famUiarize  students  with  at  least  one  of  the  three  stages 
of  an  advanced  research  project:  1)  securing  research  funds,  2) 
substantive  research  and  research  techniques,  and  3)  publication 
and  presentation  of  research  results.  Students  may  opt  to  take 
this  practicum  in  conjunction  with  a  writing  project  of  their  own. 
In  addition  to  helping  students  develop  additional  knowledge  of 
the  research  resources  that  are  available,  this  course  is  intended 
to  develop  their  critical  skLUs.  Fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  experiential  education  requirement  for  philosophy 
majors.  Prereq.  Permission  of  supervising  instructor  and  24 
QH  of  PHL  courses. 

PHL  1 802  Teaching  Internship  4  QH 

Centers  around  two  issues  central  to  the  pedagogical  enterprise; 
namely,  course  design  and  implementation.  Involves  discussions 
with  the  supervisor,  observation  of  teaching  techniques,  test 
development,  discussion  leading,  and  lecture  presentation. 
Students  will  work  with  the  instructor  in  one  course,  assist  in  syl- 
labus development,  observe  and  lead  several  discussions,  and 
present  a  lecture  or  lectures  on  one  topic  to  be  determined  during 
the  syllabus  development.  Fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  experiential  education  requirement  for  philosophy 
majors.  Prereq.  Permission  of  supervising  instructor  and  24 
QH  of  PHL  courses. 

PHL  1881  Great  Philosophers  Seminar  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  writings  of  a  major  philosopher.  Subjects  include 
Plato,  Aquinas,  Locke,  Hegel,  and  Heidegger.  Prereq.  12  QH  of 
philosophy  courses. 


PHL  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 

PHL  1 890  Seminar  in  Religion  4  QH 

Examines  topics  including  theodicy,  cosmogeny,  contemporary 
issues  in  religion,  and  comparative  ethics.  Prereq.  12  QH  of 
philosophy  and  religion  courses. 

PHL  1 89 1  Major  Figures  in  Religious  Studies  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  work  of  one  figure  important  in  the  field  of  reli- 
gion. Subjects  include  Augustine,  Calvin,  Luther,  Weber,  and 
Eliade.  Prereq.  12  QH  of  religious  studies. 

PHL  3265  Issues  in  Medical  Ethics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  issues  in  medical  ethics,  especially  as  they  are  likely 
to  arise  in  a  clinical  setting.  Begins  with  exploration  of  the  two 
basic  systems  of  ethical  theory  and  then  concentrates  on  their 
application  in  cases  exemplifying  the  issues  of  euthanasia,  pater- 
nalism, experimentation,  informed  consent,  quality  of  life,  profes- 
sional responsibility,  right  to  health  care,  truth  telling,  genetic 
control,  abortion,  and  the  allocation  of  scarce  medical  resources. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 
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Courses  are  listed  according  to  level  and  degree  of  specialization. 
General  interest  courses  have  no  prerequisites  and  may  be  used 
to  satisfy  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  distribution  requirements 
in  science.  Introductory  physics  courses  are  basic  first-year 
physics  lecture  courses;  the  corresponding  labs  are  listed  under 
"Introductory  Physics  Laboratories."  Advanced  physics  and 
astronomy  courses  require  one  year  of  introductory  physics  and 
may  be  used  to  satisfy  degree  requirements  for  physics  majors. 

General  Interest  Courses 

PHY  1 1 1 1  Introduction  to  Astronomy  1  4  QH 

Offers  the  nonscience  student  an  introduction  to  modem  astro- 
nomical ideas.  Includes  such  topics  as  introduction  to  the  cosmos; 
tools  of  the  astronomer  (atoms,  the  nature  of  light  and  radiation, 
telescopes,  space  astronomy);  the  earth  in  space;  our  solar  system 
(origin  and  future  of  the  solar  system,  the  planets  and  other  bod- 
ies, the  latest  from  spacecraft  flights,  the  sun  as  our  bridge  to  the 
stars);  the  question  of  Ufe  in  the  uiuverse.  (Core  Category  H) 

PHY  1 1 2 1 1ntroduction  to  Science  1  4  QH 

Provides  for  nonscience  majors  an  interdisciplinary  treatment  of 
the  basic  ideas  of  the  natural  sciences.  Discusses  concepts  such 
as  energy,  gravity,  and  the  atom,  followed  by  a  consideration  of 
the  ways  in  which  atoms  combine  to  form  the  substances  that 
comprise  matter.  (Core  Category  H) 

PHY  1 1 32  Energy  and  the  Environment  4  QH 

Presents  concepts  of  physics  applied  to  current  problems  of  the 
physical  envtroiunent.  Topics  include  sources  of  energy  (fossil 
fuels,  nuclear,  and  solar);  energy  storage  and  conservation;  trans- 
portation; and  pollution  of  the  atmosphere.  No  previous  knowl- 
edge of  physics  is  assumed.  (Core  Category  VI) 
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Introductory  Physics  Courses 


v/ 


J 


PHY  1191  Physics  lor  BSET  I  4QH 

Focuses  on  units  and  scientific  notation,  force,  Newton's  first 
law,  static  equilibrium,  Newton's  second  law,  momentum,  work, 
kinetic  energy,  potential  energy.  Pr-ereq.  MTH  1191,  which  may 
be  taken  concurrently;  BSET  majors  only. 

PHY  1192  Physics  lor  BSET  2  4QH 

Focuses  on  power,  rotational  motion,  Pascal's  law,  hydrostatic 
pressure,  molecular  mass,  ideal  gas  law,  fiist  and  second  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  simple  harmonic  motion,  wave  motion,  sound, 
and  Ught.  Prei-eq.  PHY  1191;  MTH  1192,  ivhich  may  be  taken 
concurrently;  BSET  majors  only. 

PHY  1193  Physics  lor  BSET  3  4QH 

Focuses  on  electrostatics,  circuit  elements,  direct  current  cir- 
cuits, magnetism,  electromagnetic  induction,  electromagnetic 
waves,  atomic  and  nuclear  physics.  Prereq.  PHY  1192;  BSET 
majors  only. 

PHY  1 201  Physics  lor  the  Lite  Sciences  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  vector  addition  of  force,  principles  of  statics;  Newton's 
second  law,  kinetic  and  potential  energy;  pressure  static  properties 
of  fluids,  fluid  flow.  To  take  the  lab  for  this  course,  register  for 
PHY  1501  concurrently.  (Core  Category  11) 

PHY  1 202  Physics  lor  the  Lile  Sciences  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  wave  motion,  sound,  light,  optics,  static  electricity, 
DC  circuits,  magnetism.  To  take  the  lab  for  this  course,  register 
for  PHY  1502  concurrently.  (Core  Category  II)  Prereq.  PHY  1201. 

PHY  1 203  Physics  lor  the  lile  Sciences  3  4  QH 

Focuses  on  temperature,  gas  laws,  properties  of  liquids  (surface 
tension  and  osmotic  pressure),  properties  of  solids,  thermal 
physics.  Coulomb's  law,  and  atomic  and  nuclear  physics.  Prereq. 
PHY  1202. 

PHY  1221  Physics  lor  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1  4  QH 

The  first  quarter  of  a  four-quarter  sequence  intended  primarily  for 
science  and  engineering  students,  covers  mechanics,  kinematics, 
dynamics,  Newton's  laws,  work,  energy,  linear  momentum,  colli- 
sions, and  rotations.  Prereq.  MTH  1123  or  equivalent,  which 
may  be  taken  concurrently. 

PHY  1 222  Physics  lor  Science  and  Engineering  Students  2  4  QH 

Continues  PHY  1221.  Focuses  on  rotation  equilibrium,  angular 
momentum,  harmonic  motion,  fluid  mechanics,  wave  motion, 
sound,  and  optics.  Prereq.  PHY  1221  and  MTH  1124  or  equiva- 
lent, which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

PHY  1 223  Physics  lor  Science  and  Engineering  Students  3  4  QH 

Focuses  on  electricity,  electric  fields,  electric  potential.  Ohm's 
law,  simple  circuits,  magnetic  fields,  Faraday's  law  and  induction, 
and  Maxwell's  equations.  Prereq.  PHY  1222  and  MTH  1125  or 
equivalent,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

PHY  1 224  Physics  lor  Science  and  Engineering  Students  4  4  QH 

Focuses  on  physical  optics,  special  relativity,  photoelectric  effect, 
Compton  scattering,  and  quantum  mechanics  (including  the 
uncertainty  principle,  the  Schroedinger  equation,  wave  functions, 
the  hydrogen  atom,  soUds,  nuclear  and  atomic  physics).  Prereq. 
PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  and  PHY  1223  or  equivalent. 


Introductory  Physics  Laboratories 

PHY  1 1 96  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1  1  QH 

Covers  experiments  from  various  physics  topics  covered  in  PHY 

1191.  Lab  fee.  Prereg.  PHY  1191  concurrently;  BSET  majors  only. 

PHY  1 1 97  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  2  1  QH 

Covers  experiments  from  vaiious  physics  topics  covered  in  PHY 

1192.  Lab  fee,  Prereq.  PHY  1196;  PHY  1192  concurrently;  BSET 
majors  only. 

PHY  1 1 98  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  3  1  QH 

Covers  experiments  from  PHY  1193.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  PHY  1193 
concurrently;  BSET  majors  only. 

VPHY  1501  Physics  Laboratory  lor  the  Lile  Sciences  1  1  QH 

Accompanies  PHY  1201.  Prereq.  PHY  1201  concurrently. 

PHY  1 502  Physics  Laboratory  lor  the  lile  Sciences  2  1  QH 

Accompanies  PHY  1202.  Prereq.  PHY  1501;  PHY  1202  or 
PHY  1203  concurrently. 

PHY  1521  Physics  Laboratory  lor  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1         1  QH 

The  first  of  a  two-quarter  lab  sequence  in  which  the  student 
performs  experiments  from  various  fields  of  physics.  PHY  1221 
concurrently. 


PHY  1 522  Physics  Laboratory  lor  Science  and  Engineering  Students  2 

Continues  PHY  1521.  Prei-eq.  PHY  1521;  PHY  1222 
concwTently. 


1QH 


PHY  1 533  Physics  Laboratory  lor  Science  Majors  3  1  QH 

Focuses  on  lab  experiments  related  to  topics  covered  in  PHY  1233. 
Prereq.  PHY  1522;  PHY  1223  concurrently. 

Advanced  Physics  and  Astronomy  Courses 

PHY  1 300  Physics  with  Computers  4  QH 

Introduces  using  computer  software  to  solve  scientific  problems. 
Uses  spreadsheet  programs  and  MATLAB  to  discuss  examples 
such  as  motion  damped  by  friction,  resonance  phenomena,  simu- 
lation of  exponential  decay  processes,  period  doubling,  and 
chaos.  Prei-eq.  PHY  1223  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

PHY  1 302  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  basic  concepts  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields, 
including  electric  and  magnetic  fields  in  free  space  and  materials; 
Maxwell's  equations  in  integral  form. 

PHY  1303  Modern  Physics  4QH 

Reviews  experiments  demonstrating  the  atomic  nature  of  matter, 
the  properties  of  the  electron,  the  nuclear  atom,  the  wave-particle 
duality,  spin,  and  the  properties  of  elementary  particles. 
Discusses,  mostly  on  a  phenomenological  level,  such  subjects  as 
atomic  and  nuclear  structure,  properties  of  the  solid  state,  and 
elementary  particles.  Introduces  the  specicil  theory  of  relativity. 
Prereq.  PHY  1223  or  equivalent. 

PHY  1 304  Mathematical  Physics  4  QH 

Reviews  linear  algebra  and  vector  calculus,  special  functions  and 
partial  differential  equations  of  physics,  potential  theory,  func- 
tions of  a  complex  variable.  Prereq.  MTH  1244  and  PHY  1233; 
MTH  1246  concun-ently. 
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PHY  1 305  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic  Theory  4  QH 

Focuses  on  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics,  entropy 
and  equilibrium,  thermodynamic  potentials,  elementary  kinetic 
theory,  statistical  mechanics  and  the  statistical  interpretation  of 
entropy.  Prereq.  PHY  1224  or  PHY  1233,  and  MTH 1244. 

PHY  1 40 1  Classical  Mechanics  4  QH 

Covers  advanced  topics  in  classical  mechanics,  including  vector 
kinematics,  harmonic  oscillator  and  resonance,  generalized  coor- 
dinates, Lagrange's  equations,  central  forces  and  the  Kepler  prob- 
lem, rigid  body  motion.  Prereq.  PHY  1301  and  MTH  1245. 

PHY  1 402  Electricity  and  Magnetism  1  4  QH 

Covers  Maxwell's  equations  and  their  experimental  basis,  electro- 
statics and  magnetostatics,  the  electromagnetic  field  in  empty 
space,  electromagnetic  waves.  Prereq.  PHY  1302  and  PHY  1304 
or  equivalent. 

PHY  1 403  Electricity  and  Magnetism  2  4  QH 

Continues  PHY  1402.  Focuses  on  energy  and  momentum  in  the 
electromagnetic  field,  electrodynamics,  the  interaction  of  matter 
and  the  field,  radiation.  Prereq.  PHY  1402  or  equivalent. 

PHY  1 404  Wave  Motion  and  Optics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  harmonic  and  coupled  oscillators,  wave  equation; 
geometrical  and  physical  optics;  interference,  diffraction,  optics 
of  solids,  amplification  of  light;  and  lasers.  Prereq.  PHY  1302. 

PHY  141 1 1ntroduction  to  Astrophysics  and  Cosmology  4  QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  current  ideas  in  astrophysics  and  cos- 
mology, with  emphasis  on  recent  advances  in  this  field.  Focuses 
on  tools  of  the  astronomer  (gamma-,  X-,  UV-,  optical-,  infrared-, 
radio-telescopes,  spectroscopes,  spacecrafts,  and  so  on);  solar 
system;  stellar  properties  (site  luminosity);  stellar  spectra; 
Hertzsprung-RusseU  diagram;  stellar  energy  sources  (gravita- 
tional, nuclear);  evolution  of  stars  (birth,  main  sequence,  red 
giants,  white  dwarfs,  planetary  nebulae,  supemovae,  neutron 
stars  and  pulsars,  black  holes  and  gravitational  collapse);  meth- 
ods of  interstellar  and  intergalactic  distance  measurement;  our 
MUky  Way  galaxy;  extragalactic  objects  (galaxies,  clusters  of 
galaxies,  radio  galaxies,  quasars);  cosmology  (Olber's  paradox, 
recession  of  galaxies,  big  bang  theory,  cosmic  background  radia- 
tion, formation  of  galaxies,  the  future  of  the  universe).  Prereq. 
Three  quarters  of  elementary  physics. 

PHY  1 41 3  Introduction  to  Nuclear  Physics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  nuclear  structure,  nuclear  masses,  radioactivity, 
nuclear  radiation,  interaction  of  radiation  and  matter,  detectors, 
fission,  nuclear  forces,  elementary  particles.  Prereq.  PHY  1303. 

PHY  1 4 1 4  Introduction  to  Solid  State  Physics  4  QH 

Offers  a  semiclassical  treatment  of  the  thermal,  magnetic,  and 
electrical  properties  of  crystalline  solids.  Examines  X-ray  diffrac- 
tion and  the  reciprocal  lattice,  elasticity  and  lattice  vibrations, 
specific  heat,  properties  of  insulators,  magnetism  in  insulators 
and  metals,  and  introduction  to  the  band  theory  of  metals.  Prereq. 
CHM 1383  or  PHY  1303;  and  PHY  1305  or  equivalent. 

PHY  1 4 1 5  Quantum  Mechanics  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  observation  of  macroscopic  and  microscopic  bodies, 
the  uncertainty  principle,  wave-particle  duality,  probabiUty  ampli- 
tudes, Schrodinger  wave  theory,  and  one-dimensional  problems. 
Prereq.  CHM  1383  or  PHY  1303;  and  PHY  1304  or  equivalent. 


PHY  1 4 1 6  Quantum  Mechanics  2  4  QH 

Continues  PHY  1415.  Covers  discrete  and  continuous  states,  Schro- 
dinger equation  in  three  dimensions,  angular  momentum,  general 
theory  of  quantum  mechanics,  applications.  Prei-eq.  PHY  1415. 

PHY  1 42 1  Biological  Physics  1  4  QH 

Examines  the  physical  principles  of  bioelectricity.  Covers  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  basis  of  signal  propagation  in  nerve 
and  muscle  cells,  the  active  properties  of  cell  membranes,  elec- 
trophysiological models  of  charge  and  ion  transport  across  mem- 
branes, action  potential  propagation  in  excitable  tissues,  the 
behavior  of  bioelectric  and  biomagnetic  fields  in  and  around  the 
volume  conductors  formed  by  the  body,  and  the  theoretical  foun- 
dations of  electrocardiology  and  electroencephalography.  Prereq. 
PHY  1302,  PHY  1304  or  equivalent,  and  BIO  1355  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

PHY  1423  Medical  Physics  4QH 

Introduces  the  physical  principles  and  basic  mathematical  meth- 
ods underlying  the  various  modalities  of  medical  imaging.  These 
include  computed  tomography  (CT),  magnetic  resonance  imaging 
(MRI),  positron  emission  tomography  (PET),  single-photon  emis- 
sion tomography  (SPECT),  and  ultrasound.  Covers  nuclear 
physics  and  the  interaction  of  radiation  with  biological  matter 
with  appUcation  to  radiation  therapy.  Prereq.  PHY  1302,  PHY 
1304  or  equivalent,  and  BIO  1421  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PHY  1451  Medical  Imaging  4QH 

Part  1  of  a  seminar  series  conducted  by  expert  practitioners  from 
Boston  area  hospitals.  Examines  the  clinical  applications  of  med- 
ical imaging  methods  (CT,  MRI,  and  PET).  Includes  site  visits  to 
local  hospitals  and  medical  instrumentation  companies.  Prereq. 
PHY  1423. 

PHY  1452  Radiation  Therapy  4QH 

Part  2  of  a  seminar  series  conducted  by  expert  practitioners  from 
Boston  area  hospitals.  Examines  the  clinical  applications  of  radia- 
tion therapy.  Prereq.  PHY  1423. 

PHY  1 453  Applications  of  Lasers  in  Medicine  4  QH 

Part  3  of  a  seminar  series  conducted  by  expert  practitioners  fi-om 
Boston  area  hospitals.  Examines  the  clinical  appUcations  of 
lasers  and  optical  techniques.  Prereq.  PHY  1404  and  PHY  1423. 

PHY  1 551  Electronics  for  Scientists  1  4  QH 

With  PHY  1552,  forms  a  two-quarter  sequence  covering  electronic 
techniques  for  experimental  research  in  many  different  fields  of 
science.  Focuses  on  principles  of  semiconductor  devices;  analog 
techniques  (amplification,  feedback,  integration);  digital  techniques 
(counting,  multiplexing,  logic);  design  of  electronic  subsystems 
(analog-to-digital  converters,  phase-sensitive  detectors,  data-logging 
systems);  understanding  specifications  of  conmiercial  electronic 
equipment.  In  lab  examples,  makes  use  of  up-to-date  integrated  and 
discrete  devices  such  as  are  currently  used  in  the  electronic  industry. 


PHY  1552  Electronics  for  Scientists  2 

Continues  PHY  1551.  Prereq.  PHY  1551. 


4QH 


PHY  1555  Wove  Laboratory  4QH 

Offers  a  general  treatment  of  the  problems  of  mechanical  and 
electromagnetic  radiation  as  wave  phenomena.  Focuses  on  the 
differential  wave  equation  and  its  appUcation  to  selected  topics; 
interference  and  diffraction  theory  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Huygens-Fresnel  and  Kirchhoff  formulations;  selected  expert- 
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merits  in  acoustics,  optics,  and  microwaves  to  illustrate  these 
problems.  Pi-eieq.  PHY  1224  or  PHY  1302. 

PHY  1 557  Advanced  Physics  Laboratory  4  OH 

Presents  special  projects  in  modem  experimental  physics,  including 
elecCtonic  instrumentation  used  in  measuring  physical  quantities 
and  use  of  microprocessors.  Prereq.  PHY  1551  and  PHY  1552. 

PHY  1561  Project  Laboratory  4  OH 

AUows  students  to  select  and  carry  out  individual  projects  involving 
instrumentation  and  computation.  Involves  the  development  of 
some  aspect  of  instrumentation  and/or  computation  in  an  ongoing 
research  project  and  the  preparation  of  a  final  report.  The  student 
will  be  supervised  by  the  project  leader  and  the  course  instructor. 
(Although  the  course  carries  4  QH  credit,  it  is  taken  in  successive 
winter  and  spring  quarters.)  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


PHY  1 71 1  Introduction  to  Astronomy  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1111. 

PHY  1721  Physics  1 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1221. 

PHY  1722  Physics  2 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1222. 

PHY  1723  Physics  3 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1223. 

PHY  1724  Physics  4 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1224. 

PHY  1885,  PHY  1886,  PHY  1887,  PHY  1888 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4QH 
4QH 
4QH 
4QH 
4QH 
4  QH  each 


PHY  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Educotion  Directed  Study  4  QH 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


Political  Science 


POL  1 1 1 0  Introduction  to  Politics  4  OH 

Offers  an  overview  of  basic  concepts  such  as  power,  authority 
and  sovereignty,  methods  of  political  analysis,  and  contemporary 
political  ideologies.  Discusses  such  dynamics  as  political  culture, 
public  opinion  and  participation,  and  political  systems.  (Core 
Category  11) 

POL  1111  Introduction  to  American  Government  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  American  system  of  government  and  politics. 
Includes  the  philosophical  origins  and  design  of  the  Constitution, 
public  opiiuon,  political  behavior  and  participation,  parties  and 
interest  groups,  and  formal  governmental  institutions.  May  cover 
cases  in  domestic  and  foreign  poUcy-making.  (Core  Category  n) 

POL  1 1 1 2/IAF 1112  Introduction  to  International  Relations  4  OH 

Applies  basic  theories  of  international  relations  to  examining 
the  foreign  pohcies  of  the  key  actors  in  the  international  system. 
Covers  topics  of  international  aid,  trade,  and  monetary  affairs; 
issues  relating  to  the  arms  race,  nuclear  proliferation,  arms  control, 


and  disaiinament;  international  law  and  organizations,  human 
rights,  and  the  impact  of  technology  on  the  functioning  of  the 
international  system.  (Core  Category  H) 

POL  1 1 1 3/IAF 1113  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments  4  QH 

Presents  a  comparative  study  of  political  organization  and  behav- 
ior in  selected  countries.  Includes  such  topics  as  pohtical  econ- 
omy, leadership,  political  institutions,  pohtical  culture,  and  politi- 
cal paiticipation. 

POL  1 1 1 4  The  United  States  Constitution  4  OH 

Introduces  the  U.S.  Constitution  by  exploring  its  theory,  its  origin, 
and  the  institutions  by  which  it  bestows  and  restrains  power. 
Surveys  the  constitutional  Uberties  guaranteed.  Examines  what 
this  fundamental  supreme  United  States  law  means  today,  two 
centuries  after  its  ratification.  Other  topics  include  congressional 
areas  of  pohcy-making  responsibihty,  presidential  power,  the  role 
of  the  judiciary  in  the  American  system  of  government,  and  the 
reconciliation  of  m^ority  rule  with  minority  rights. 

POL  1 260  Public  Policy  Analysis  4  QH 

Uses  both  theoretical  Uterature  and  case  studies  to  analyze  the 
structure  of  and  dynamics  inherent  in  the  American  poUcjTnaking 
process.  Introduces  such  concepts  as  problem  definition,  agenda- 
development,  policy  formation,  implementation,  and  program 
evaluation.  Exanunes  basic  policy  analysis  methods,  (Core 
Category  VI) 

POL  1 26 1  Public  Administration  4  QH 

Provides  a  broad  overview  of  the  administrative  aspects  of  pubUc 
poUcies  and  programs.  Topics  include  pubUc  management, 
organizations,  budgeting,  persormel  administration,  and  program 
evaluation. 

POL  1 262  Bureaucracy  and  Government  Organizations  4  QH 

Examines  the  general  principles  underlying  the  structures, 
processes,  and  operation  of  pubUc  organizations.  Looks  at  the 
role  of  bureaucracies  within  the  larger  political  system,  as  well 
as  how  pubUc  agencies  develop  and  change  over  time. 

POL  1 266  Public  Personnel  Administration  4  QH 

Presents  an  overall  introduction  to  the  field  of  public  personnel 
administration.  Examines  selected  topics  such  as  recruitment, 
selection,  classification,  case  development,  equal  opportunity, 
pubUc  employee  unionism,  and  collective  bargaining. 

POL  1 267  Politics  of  Budgeting  and  Taxation  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  function  of  budgeting  in  a  variety  of  govenmiental 
contexts,  specifically,  the  appropriations  process,  the  budget  as 
a  management  tool,  and  the  pubUc  poUcy  impacts  of  the  budget. 
Emphasizes  budgeting  techniques  within  this  context. 

POL  1301  Research  Methods  1  4QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  principal  quantitative  methods  used 
in  pohtical  analysis,  pubUc  administration,  pohtical  behavior, 
international  relations,  and  policy  sciences.  Emphasizes  basic 
statistical  techniques,  survey  methods,  and  SPSS  programming. 
Prereq.  Prior  completion  of  college  mathematics  requirement. 

POL  1302  Research  Methods  2  4  OH 

Focuses  on  methods  of  quantitative  analysis.  Covers  the  following 
primai-y  statistical  topics:  significance  testing,  bivariate  regression 
and  con-elation,  and  multiple  regression  and  correlation.  In  addi- 
tion, teaches  elementary  computer  skills  and  the  use  of  a  program- 
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ming  language  to  calculate  advanced  statistics.  Emphasizes  the 
practical  application  and  understanding  of  statistical  techniques 
by  providing  nxunerous  examples  in  the  areas  of  political  behavior, 
public  opinion,  and  pubUc  policy  analysis.  Prereq.  POL  1301  and 
prior  completion  of  college  mathematics  requirement. 

POL  1303  Political  Behovior  4  QH 

Examines  selected  topics  in  contemporary  political  science  from 
a  political  behavior  perspective.  Focuses  on  political  attitude 
formation  and  change,  ideology,  socialization,  pubUc  opinion  and 
voting  behavior,  political  campaigiung,  political  violence,  and 
empirical  democratic  theory. 

POL  1304  Practical  Politics  4QH 

Accentuates  and  systematically  treats  some  of  the  problems  of 
organizing  for  effective  citizen  action,  partisan  and  nonpartisan, 
at  the  grass-roots  level.  Explores  roles  in  political  campaigning. 

POL  1 306  Politics  in  Western  Europe  4  QH 

Offers  a  comparative  survey  of  the  societies,  economies,  and 
political  systems  in  the  democracies  of  Western  Europe. 
Examines  governing  structures  and  major  political  developments 
within  the  major  Eui'opean  states,  as  well  as  m^or  policy  issues 
(e.g.,  nationalism,  federalism,  environmentalism)  and  issues 
of  European  integration  within  the  European  Union.  (Core 
Category  m) 

POL  1 308/AFR  1 271  The  Politics  of  Poverty  4  QH 

Explores  how  and  why  there  is  poverty,  how  it  affects  people's 
lives,  and  how  it  can  be  eliminated.  Examines  the  relations 
between  poverty,  racism,  and  the  economic,  political,  and  admin- 
istrative systems.  Evaluates  a  number  of  alternatives  and  provides 
an  oppoitunity  for  clarifying  individual  assumptions  and  feelings 
about  poverty. 

POL  1 309  International  Political  Economy  4  QH 

Focuses  on  international  political  and  economic  relations. 
Examines  how  nations  interact  in  such  areas  as  trade,  finance, 
and  labor  relations.  Includes  such  topics  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  multinational  corporations,  economic  sanctions, 
rmlitary  interventions,  technology  transfer,  and  foreign  aid. 
Prereq.  A  course  in  either  economics  or  international  politics 
is  recommended,  but  not  required.  (Core  Category  V) 

POL  1 3 1 0  American  Ideology  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  main  American  ideologies,  including  liberalism, 
neoUberalism,  conservatism,  neoconservatism,  and  nationalism. 
Examines  the  historic  roots  of  each  ideology  and  its  impact  on 
American  politics.  Explores  the  ongoing  interaction  of  political 
ideology  and  the  poMtical  process  in  contemporary  American 
society.  (Core  Category  V)  Prereq.  Middler  standing  or  above,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

POL  1 3 1 2  Politics  and  the  Mass  Media  4  QH 

Analyzes  several  facets  of  the  mass  media:  the  role  of  newspa- 
pers, radio,  and  television  in  pubUc  opinion  formation;  their  use 
and  effectiveness  in  poUtical  campaigns;  their  objectivity  and/or 
bias  in  reporting  the  news;  their  impact  on  political  parties  and 
the  distribution  of  power  between  Congress  and  the  President. 

POL  1 3 1 3  International  Organizations  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  roles  played  by  international 


governmental  organizations,  examining  their  dual  roles  as  collec- 
tions of  sovereign  states  and  as  political  actors  in  their  own  right. 
Analyzes  the  structure  and  functions  of  such  global  organizations 
as  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  regional  organizations  like  the 
European  Union  and  Organization  of  American  States. 

POL  1 3 1 4  Interest  Groups  and  Public  Policy  4  QH 

Surveys  the  roles  of  organized  interests  in  American  public  policy- 
making. Examines  why  groups  are  formed,  how  they  work,  why 
they  succeed  or  fail,  and  what  cumulative  impacts  groups  have 
on  policy.  Spans  a  variety  of  groups,  from  traditional  economic 
interests  to  social  movements,  public  interest  organizations,  and 
professional  lobbyists. 

POL  1316  Contemporary  Revolutionary  Politics  4  QH 

Examines  revolution  as  a  political  option  and  revolutionary 
movements  throughout  the  world  today.  Examples  win  be  taken 
from  Marxism-Leninism  (e.g.,  Bolshevik  Russia,  China,  Cuba), 
revolutionary  Islam  (e.g.,  Iran,  Algeria),  and  the  anti-Communist 
forces  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe.  Examines 
the  perennial  conflict  between  revolution  as  an  ideal  and  regime 
consoUdation  as  a  necessity.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1 3 1 7  Law  and  Society  4  QH 

Examines  the  sociological  understanding  of  legal  phenomena. 
Places  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of  law  in  promoting  cultural 
and  social  cohesion  in  American  society. 

POL  1 3 1 8  State  and  Local  Government  4  QH 

Infroduces  students  to  the  poUtical  and  adminisfrative  context  of 
state  and  local  government  and  surveys  the  structure,  function, 
and  politics  of  states  and  localities  within  the  context  of  the 
United  States  federal  system.  Prereq.  POL  1111. 

POL  1 31 9  Government  and  Politics  of  Massachusetts  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  political  and  administrative  aspects  of  govern- 
ment in  Massachusetts.  Considers  the  structure  and  functions  of 
state  government  as  well  as  major  policy  problems  confronted  by 
public  officials.  Analyzes  the  relationship  between  state  and  local 
governments  in  Massachusetts. 

POL  1 320  Parties  and  Elections  4  QH 

Analyzes  poUtical  parties  and  the  American  system  of  elections. 
Focuses  on  structural  and  constitutional  biases,  the  organizational 
aspects  of  the  parties,  mass  voting  behavior,  the  impact  of  elections 
on  pubUc  poUcy-making,  and  national  and  state  historical  trends. 

POL  1322  World  Politics  4QH 

Emphasizes  various  principles,  techniques,  and  patterns  that  gov- 
errunents  have  foUowed  to  implement  their  goals  or  objectives. 
Uses  a  case-study  approach,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  problems 
associated  with  the  Middle  East  analyzed  from  the  United 
States-Soviet  and  Arab-IsraeU  viewpoints. 

POL  1324  Urban  Politics  4QH 

Analyzes  the  poUtical,  adminisfrative,  economic,  and  social 
dynamics  of  urban  areas  from  a  historical  perspective. 

POL  1327  Gender  Politics  4QH 

Explores  the  relation  between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be — and 
why — in  the  roles  of  women  in  American  poUtics.  Examines  the 
traditional  roles  of  women  in  poUtics,  the  suffrage  movement,  the 
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woman  as  citizen  and  voter,  the  role  of  sex  in  achieving  power 
and  in  political  efficacy,  and  the  place  of  women  in  "new  politics." 
Also  covers  political  action  to  promote  women's  issues  and 
modem  feminism.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1 329  American  Social  Welfare  Policy  4  QH 

Introduces  social  welfare  policy,  with  emphasis  on  programs  and 
services  in  the  contemporaiy  United  States.  Discusses  theoretical 
frameworks  for  analyzing  social  welfare  policy;  then  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  substantive  areas  of  welfeire,  mental  health,  and  social 
security.  Explores  various  issues  and  processes  related  to  the 
design,  adn\inistiation,  and  implementation  of  social  welfare  policy 
in  the  context  of  the  American  socio-political  system. 

POL  1 331  Science,  Technology,  and  Public  Policy  4  QH 

Considers  the  effects  of  science  and  technology  on  pohtics  and 
policy-making  in  America  and  how  politics  Influences  science 
and  technology.  Focuses  on  the  differences  between  scientific  and 
democratic  values  and  definitions  of  rationality,  the  nature  of  pub- 
lic problems,  and  why  some  problems  are  easier  to  "solve"  than 
others.  Particularly  looks  at  such  issues  as  nuclear  power,  recombi- 
nant DNA,  abortion,  and  medical  research;  addresses  the  question 
of  who  should  decide  such  complex  matters.  (Core  Category  VT) 

POL  1 332  Government  and  Politics  of  Japan  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  Japan's  political  system  since 
World  War  E.  Examines  Japan's  political  institutions  and  practice 
of  democracy  in  the  context  of  its  political  culture;  the  interrela- 
tionship between  business  and  government;  Japan's  foreign  policy; 
and  business  practices  and  organization.  Raises  issues  concerning 
Japan's  extraordinary  economic  success  and  the  limitations  of 
Japan  as  a  model  for  other  countries.  (Core  Category  IV)  Not  open 
to  freshmen. 

POL  1 334  Environmental  Policy  and  Politics  4  QH 

Examines  the  policy-making  processes,  historical  and  socio- 
economic factors,  political  forces,  governmental  institutions,  and 
global  trends  that  shape  envirorunental  poUcy  at  national  and  sub- 
national  levels  in  the  United  States.  Gives  attention  to  a  wide  range 
of  envirorunental  policy  areas,  with  comparisons  made  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations. 

POL  1 335  The  American  Presidency  4  QH 

Examines  the  presidential  electoral  process  and  the  constitutional 
and  extraconstitutional  powers  of  the  American  President.  Studies 
presidential  leadership  styles  and  analyzes  the  relationship 
between  the  executive  branch  and  Congress,  the  Court,  the 
bureaucracy,  and  the  media. 

POL  1 336  American  Constitutional  Law  4  QH 

Employs  excerpts  of  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  other  reading  materials  to  Emalyze  some  of  the  theoretical, 
structviral,  and  substantive  issues  inherent  in  and  relevant  to  the 
American  constitutional  system.  Prereq.  POL  1111  and  junior 
or  senior  standing. 

POL  1 337  United  States  Foreign  Policy  4  QH 

Examines  formulation  and  conduct  of  foreign  policy  and  the 
United  States  since  World  War  II. 

POL  1 338  Religion  and  Politics  4  QH 

Explores  the  role  of  reUgion  in  domestic  and  international  politics. 
Examines  religion  as  a  source  of  political  tension  and  strife.  Draws 
exEimples  from  the  United  States  and  the  developing  world.  Covers 


Islamic  fundamentalism  in  African  and  the  Near  East,  Orthodox 
Jewish  parties  in  Israel,  Catholic  liberation  theology  in  Latin 
America,  and  Protestant  fundamentalism  and  the  Religious  Right 
in  America.  (Core  Category  V) 

POL  1 339  Current  Political  Issues  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  constitutional  and  poUtical  background  of  selected 
contemporary  public  issues.  Primarily  for  nonpohtical  science 
msuors. 

POL  1 340  Crisis  and  Change  in  Central/Eastern  Europe  4  QH 

Studies  the  rejection  of  communist  party  rule  in  the  six  former 
Soviet  bloc  socialist  countries,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia  and  exam- 
ines political,  economic,  social,  and  international  problems  of 
post-communist  development.  (Core  Category  IV) 

POL  1 342/AFR  1 342  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa  4  QH 

Using  films,  maps,  news  cUps,  discussions,  and  readings,  explores 
contemporary  politics  in  African  nations  south  of  the  Sahara. 
Studies  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  and  Ethiopia,  among  others. 
Examines  apartheid,  colonialism,  Afro-Marxism,  chieftaincy, 
development,  and  Pan- Africanism.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1 343  Politics  and  Violence  in  Northern  Ireland  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  causes  of  violence  in  Northern  freland.  Considers 
historical,  sociological,  and  economic  roots  of  the  conflict,  but 
places  m^or  emphasis  on  politics.  Also  discusses  the  international 
dimension  (the  roles  of  southern  Ireland,  the  United  States,  and  so 
on),  paramilitary  organizatior\s,  legal  poUtical  parties  and  groups, 
and  the  peace  process.  Draws  comparative  parallels,  including 
possible  lessons  for  the  United  States.  (Core  Category  IV) 

POL  1 345  Government  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  East  4  QH 

Approaches  the  political,  economic,  military,  and  ideological  fac- 
tors within  the  Arab  states  and  Israel,  inter-Arab  politics,  the  Arab- 
IsraeU  conflict,  and  the  great  power  rivalry  in  the  region.  (Core 

Category  VI) 

POL  1 346  Gender,  Family,  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  East  4  QH 

Surveys  the  roles  that  gender  and  family  play  in  political,  economic, 
and  social  issues  of  the  Middle  East.  Focuses  on  several  political 
systems  to  provide  a  view  of  the  diversity  and  similarity  between 
various  governments  and  societies.  Topics  include  women  in 
development;  the  connection  between  family  and  political  power; 
women  and  Islam;  legal  status  of  women;  and  women  in  liberation 
movements.  Prereq.  POL  1345  or  INT  1150/HST 1490  or  permis- 
sion of  instructoi:  (Core  Category  FV) 

POL  1 347  Russian  Politics  After  Communism  4  QH 

Presents  an  analysis  of  the  roots  of  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Uiuon  in  1991  and  studies  problems  of  political  development  after 
communism.  Emphasizes  the  introduction  of  democracy,  the 
movement  toward  a  market  economy,  the  reorganization  of  the 
nuMtary,  and  the  control  of  inter-ethnic  strife.  (Core  Category  FV) 

POL  1 348  Russian  Foreign  Policy  4  QH 

Presents  an  analysis  of  the  goals,  methods,  and  achievements 
of  Russian  policy  in  the  post-Soviet  era  toward  Eastern  Europe, 
Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Central  and  East  Asia,  and  the 
United  States,  against  the  background  of  Soviet  behavior  toward 
these  areas  in  the  recent  past. 
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POL  1 350  American  Legislative  Process  4  QH 

Explores  the  structures,  dynamics,  and  styles  inherent  in  public 
poMcy-making  within  the  U.S.  Congress.  Focuses  on  elections; 
representation  of  constituents'  interests;  the  roles  played  by 
members,  the  president,  interest  groups,  and  other  actors;  and 
how  all  of  this  is  affected  by  the  structure  of  Congress  and  the 
processes  embedded  in  the  legislative  body. 

POL  1 351  Techniques  and  Practices  of  Public  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  practical  skills  and  techniques  of  public  management. 
Employs  the  case  method  in  examining  typical  management 
problems  at  different  levels  of  government.  Also  covers  time  and 
resource  management  for  pubUc  sector  managerial  personnel. 

POL  1 353  Law  and  Personal  Morality  4  QH 

Examines  the  use  of  political  power  to  enforce  standards  of  per- 
sonal morality  and  behavior  in  contemporary  American  society. 
Considers  such  subjects  as  pornography,  sexual  privacy  and 
expression,  Sunday  closing  laws,  abortion,  and  prostitution. 

POL  1355  Ethnic  Conflict  4QH 

Analjfzes  the  causes  and  consequences  of  ethnic  political  violence 
in  the  contemporary  world.  Examines  selected  cases  based  on 
their  importance  and  their  usefulness  for  understanding  ethnic 
conflict  (such  as  Bosnia,  Canada,  Northern  Ireland,  and  states  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union).  Considers  various  policies  for  prevent- 
ing and  resolving  ethnic  political  violence.  (Core  Category  IV) 

POL  1362  Civil  Liberties  4QH 

Uses  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  other  reading 
material  to  examine  the  substantive  and  procedural  guarantees 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  their 
relation  to  a  Uberal  democratic  society. 

POL  1364  Business  and  Government  Relations  4  QH 

Surveys  the  relation  between  economic  developments  and  political 
processes  in  the  United  States.  Considers  government  planning  of 
the  economy,  monopoly  and  government  regulation,  government 
programs  to  promote  social  welfare,  and  the  impact  of  Federalism 
on  the  political-economic  system,  among  other  topics. 

POL  1368  Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  Americo  4  QH 

Examines  the  governmental  systems,  political  parties,  socio- 
economic problems,  and  foreign  poUcies  of  Latin  American 
states.  Focuses  on  political  change.  (Core  Category  IV) 

POL  1369  Political  Violence  4QH 

Analyzes  political  violence  in  its  various  contemporary  forms 
(for  example,  war,  revolution,  genocide,  political  terrorism,  and 
mUitary  overthrows).  Assesses  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
political  violence  (from  both  practical  and  moral  points  of  view) 
and  considers  strategies  for  preventing  and  resolving  political 
violence.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1371  Government  and  Politics  of  China  4  QH 

Focuses  on  China's  political  system  during  Communist  party  rule. 
Addresses  fundamental  issues  that  the  goverrunent  has  been 
unable  to  resolve  successfully  including  leadership  recruitment 
and  succession;  economic  growth;  class  and  class  struggle;  politi- 
cal culture  and  the  educational  system;  the  nature  of  socialist 
democracy  and  socialist  legality;  and  the  appropriate  form  of 
sociaUsm  for  a  country  wishing  to  modernize  rapidly.  Examines 
the  interaction  among  ideology,  development,  and  culture  on 
these  issues.  (Core  Category  IV) 


POL  1 373  Pre-Modern  Political  Thought  4  QH 

Presents  an  analytical  and  historical  examination  of  the  great 
poUtical  thinkers  and  the  main  trends  of  political  thought  from 
classical  Greece  to  the  Renaissance.  (Core  Category  V)  Prei'eq. 
Middler  standing  or  above. 

POL  1 374  Modern  Political  Thought  4  QH 

Presents  an  analytical  and  historical  examination  of  the  great 
political  thinkers  and  the  main  trends  in  pohtical  thought  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  twentieth  century.  (Core  Category  V) 
Prereq.  Middler  standing  or  above. 

POL  1 378  Contemporary  Political  Thought  4  QH 

Analyzes  current  ideals,  ideologies,  and  political  movements, 
including  existentiahsm,  neo-Marxism,  black  power,  and  women's 
hberation.  Also  studies  the  decUne  of  ideology  and  behavioralism. 

POL  1379  Marx  and  Marxism  4QH 

Studies  the  social  and  political  thought  of  Karl  Marx.  Examines 
the  development  of  Marxian  theory  after  Marx's  death.  Discusses 
class  struggle,  social  revolution,  and  communism.  (Core 
Category  V) 

POL  1 382  Intergovernmental  Relations  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  relationships  among  national,  state,  and  local  levels 
of  goverrunent  in  the  United  States  and  the  changing  patterns  of 
those  relationships. 

POL  1384  Arab-Israeli  Conflict  4QH 

Analyzes  the  effects  of  the  Arab-IsraeU  conft'ontation  on  the 
internal  politics  of  the  Arab  states  and  Israel,  Pan-Arab  poUtics, 
and  the  role  of  the  great  powers  in  the  region.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1 386  international  Law  4  QH 

Focuses  on  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  states,  treaties,  recogni- 
tion, peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  resort  to  force.  Prereq. 
POL  1112. 

POL  1 388  Political  Polling  and  Survey  Research  4  QH 

Examines  the  entire  survey  research  process,  which  is  the  most 
common  approach  to  program  evaluation  survey  design,  sampling, 
questionnaire  design,  survey  administration,  data  processing,  and 
data  analysis.  Also  involves  some  statistical  analysis.  Prereq. 
POL  1301. 

POL  1 389  American  National  Security  Policy  4  QH 

Traces  the  evolution  of  American  national  security  policy  in  the 
post- World  War  H  period.  Considers  American  nuclear  military 
poUcy  and  conventional  non-nuclear  military  poUcy.  Explores 
arms  control  poUcy. 

POL  1 396  Latino  Politics  in  the  U.S.  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Latinos  in  the  U.S.  poUtical  system.  Latinos  share 
many  characteristics  with  previous  wave  of  immigrants,  but  geo- 
graphic proximity  to  Latin  America  and  the  constant  influx  of 
other  Latinos  present  significant  differences.  Explores  issues  of 
Latino  identity:  who  Latinos  are,  conflicting  loyalties  to  particular 
group  versus  pan-Latino  solidarity,  their  status  in  American  soci- 
ety, and  Latino  relations  with  other  American  ethnic  groups. 
Discusses  these  issues  to  provide  the  necessary  background  to 
explore  Latino  involvement  in  local,  state,  federal,  and  interna- 
tional politics.  (Core  Category  IV) 
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POL  1 4 1 0  Seminar  in  American  Government  4  QH 

Offers  an  in-depth  study  of  selected  topics  in  American  govern- 
ment. Prereq.  Senior  political  science  major  and  permission 

ofinstnictor. 

POL  1411  Seminor  in  international  Relations  4  QH 

Offers  an  in-depth  study  of  selected  topics  in  international  rela- 
tions. Prereq.  Senior  political  science  major  and  permission 
of  instnictor. 

POL  1 4 1 3  Senior  Seminar  in  Political  Science  4  QH 

Offers  an  in-depth  study  of  selected  topics  in  political  science. 
Prereq.  Senior  political  science  major. 

POL  1415  Seminar  in  Public  Law  and  Social  Issues  4  QH 

Explores  the  vaiious  attempts  to  give  law  a  satisfactory  philo- 
sophical foundation  and  the  major  critiques  of  the  role  of  law  in 
modem  society.  Places  special  emphasis  on  the  attempt  by  courts 
to  render  justice  in  various  areas  of  law.  The  central  issue  is 
whether  law  is  a  source  of  objective  and  detenninate,  rather  than 
merely  personal  or  political,  answers  to  contentious  legal  ques- 
tions. Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  standing. 


ence  and  related  readings  are  discussed.  This  course  fulfills  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  eocperiential  education  requirement 
for  political  science  majors.  Prereq.  POL  1111  or  POL  1318. 


POL  1710  Introduction  to  Politics  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  POL  1110. 

POL  1711  Introduction  to  American  Government  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  POL  1111. 

POL  1712  Introduction  to  International  Relations  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  POL  1112. 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4  QH  each 


POL  1800,  POL  1801,  POL  1802 
Directed  Study 

Offers  independent  work  on  chosen  topics  under  the  direction  of 
members  of  the  department.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  standing 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

POL  1 803  internship  in  Politics  4  QH 

With  department  approval,  students  engage  in  a  political  or  gov- 
ernmental internship  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 
Tills  course  fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  experiential 
education  requirement  for  political  science  majors.  Prereq. 
Junior  or  senior  standing  normally  required. 

POL  1 804  Vote  Smart  Practicum  4  QH 

Offere  supervised  hands-on  experience  with  a  nationally  recog- 
nized non-partisan  voters'  information  resource  center.  Students 
ai'e  trained  on  the  computer  in  the  use  of  various  databases, 
engage  in  assigned  research  taslcs,  and  assist  voters  and  joiunal- 
ists  seeking  information  on  candidates  for  federal  and  state  office. 
Tliis  course  fulfills  the  College  ofA7ls  and  Sciences  eocperiential 
education  requirement  for  political  science  majors. 

POL  1805  Internship  in  American  Government  and  Politics  4  QH 

Students  engage  in  an  internship  in  the  Federal  government  with 
department  approval,  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 
Tliis  course  fidfills  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  experiential 
education  requirement  for  political  science  majors.  Prereq. 
Junior  or  senior  standing  usually  required. 

POL  1 8 1 5  Internship  in  State  Government  6  QH 

Combines  state  government  work  experience  with  academic 
studies.  Students  work  15  hours  per  week  in  a  state  government 
office  and  attend  classes  every  other  week  in  which  work  experi- 
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PSY  1 1 10  Perspectives  in  Psychology  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  fundamental  piinciples  and  issues  of  the  major  areas 
of  contemporary  scientific  psychology.  Approaches  the  study  of 
psychology  as  a  method  of  inquiry  as  well  as  a  body  of  knowledge. 
Emphasizes  biological  bases  of  behavior,  principles  of  learning 
and  motivation,  psychological  testing,  personality  dynamics, 
psychopathology,  and  therapeutic  approaches.  Students  who  earn 
creditfor  PSY  1111  wiUnot  earn  credit  for  PSY  1110.  (Core 
Category  U) 

PSY  1 1 1 1  Foundations  of  Psychology  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  fundamental  principles  and  issues  of  the  major  areas 
of  contemporary  scientific  psychology.  Approaches  the  study  of 
psychology  as  a  method  of  inquiry  as  well  as  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge. Emphasizes  biological  bases  of  behavior,  principles  of 
learning  and  motivation,  psychological  testing,  personality 
dynamics,  psychopathology,  and  therapeutic  approaches. 
Requires  research  participation  in  psychology  experiments  (or 
alternative).  Students  who  earn  creditfor  PSY  1110  will  not 
earn  creditfor  PSY  1111. 

PSY  1 1 1 2  Foundations  of  Psychology  2  4  QH 

Continues  PSY  1111,  emphasizing  the  areas  of  lifespan  develop- 
ment, sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  states  of  consciousness, 
cognition,  language,  memory,  emotion,  and  social  influences 
on  behavior.  Requires  research  participation  in  psychology 
experiments  (or  alternative).  (Overlaps  PSY  1113.)  Prereq. 
PSY  1110  or  PSY  nil. 

PSY  1 1 1 3  Perspectives  in  Psychology  2  4  QH 

Continues  PSY  1110,  emphasizing  the  areas  of  lifespan  develop- 
ment, sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  states  of  consciousness, 
cognition,  language,  memory,  emotion,  and  social  influences  on 
behavior.  (Overlaps  PSY  1112.)  (Core  Category  A)  P?-e?-eg.  PSY 
1110  or  PSY  nil. 

PSY  1 2 1 0  Research  Methods  in  Psychology  4  QH 

Introduces  research  methods  in  psychology  such  as  field  research, 
content  analysis,  case  research,  survey  methods,  simulations,  and 
laboratory  experiments.  Examines  issues  of  research  fairness  and 
evaluating  research  methods.  Explores  basic  statistical  notions 
including  sampUng,  variability,  and  correlation.  Prereq.  PSY  1112 
or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 21 1  Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science  1  4  QH 

Introduces  descriptive  statistics  (scales  of  measurement,  fre- 
quency distribution  and  graphs,  measures  of  central  tendency, 
dispersion  and  correlation,  standard  scores,  and  the  unit  normal 
curve)  and  probability  theory  (permutations,  combinations,  and 
the  binomial  theorem).  Prei-eq.  MTH  1101  orMTH  1107,  and 
PSY  1112,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 2 1 2  Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science  2  4  QH 

Offers  a  general  presentation  of  hj^Dothesis  testing,  including 
parametric  and  nonparametric  tests,  with  emphasis  on  formulat- 
ing hypotheses  and  choosing  appropriate  scales  of  measurement, 
tests,  and  confidence  levels.  Prereq.  PSY  1211. 
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PSY  1215  Sexual  Behavior  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  sexual  activities  of  the  human  male  and  female 
from  infancy  to  adulthood.  Considers  the  importance  of  sexual 
factors  in  the  hfe  history  of  the  individual,  statistical  surveys  of 
sexual  behavior,  and  direct  observational  measures  of  sexual 
responding.  Explores  the  nature  of  love,  responses  to  pornogra- 
phy, prostitution,  bisexuality,  male  and  female  homosexuality, 
rape,  child  abuse,  and  sexual  therapy. 

PSY  1216  Researching  Consciousness  4  OH 

Introduces  the  varied  scientific  approaches  to  the  study  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  diverse  theories  of  consciousness  and  the  mind. 
Explores  biology  and  consciousness;  drug-induced  states  of  con- 
sciousness, dreaming;  hypnosis,  meditative  states,  pain  percep- 
tions, and  anomalistic  psychology  (e.g.,  near-death  experiences  and 
ESP).  Examines  data,  theory,  and  methodological  and  conceptual 
problems.  Prereg.  PSY  HIS  or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 2 1 8  Psychology  of  Women  4  QH 

Introduces  the  student  with  little  or  no  background  in  psychology 
to  the  current  theories  and  research  on  the  psychology  of  women. 
Critically  examines  psychological,  biological,  £ind  social  influences 
on  gender  differences,  gender  roles,  and  gender  stereotypes  in  the 
light  of  scientific  evidence  and  individual  experience.  Assesses 
their  consequences  for  society.  Uses  the  unique  perspective  gener- 
ated in  the  field  of  the  psychology  of  women  to  evaluate  traditional 
research  methods  in  psychology  as  well  as  the  meyor  psychological 
theories  formulated  to  explain  women  and  the  differences  between 
women  and  men.  Emphasizes  critical-thinking  skills. 

PSY  1 220  Biological  Basis  of  Mental  Illness  4  QH 

Examines  current  hypotheses  of  brain  dysfunction  involved  in 
mental  illness.  Explores  the  field  of  biological  psychiatry  includ- 
ing events  in  the  brain  that  can  be  linked  to  mental  disorder. 
Studies  current  neurochemical  and  genetic  theories  of  diseases 
such  as  schizophrenia  and  depression.  Emphasizes  recent  research 
and  critically  assesses  treating  mental  disorders  biologically, 
such  as  with  drug  therapy. 

PSY  1 23 1  Learning  and  Motivotion  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  basic  learning  and  motivational 
principles  that  permit  humans  and  animals  to  adapt  effectively  to 
a  changing  environment.  Emphasizes  research  and  theories  of 
operant  and  Pavlovian  conditioning,  vtdth  discussions  of  discrimi- 
nations and  generalization,  avoidance  and  punishment,  acquired 
motivational  states  (for  example,  addiction),  concept  formation, 
biological  constraints  on  learning  and  behavior,  animal  cognition, 
and  other  related  topics.  Relates  learrung  and  motivational  princi- 
ples to  the  understanding  and  treatment  of  behavioral,  affective, 
cognitive,  and  motivational  disorders.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or 
PSY  1113,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 241  Developmental  Psychology  4  QH 

Examines  changes  in  social  relationships,  moral  reasoning,  lan- 
guage, cognition,  sensation  and  perception,  personaUty,  and  sex 
roles  that  occur  with  development  from  infancy  through  adoles- 
cence. Examines  m^or  theories  of  development  regarding  the 
role  of  biology,  social  learning,  and  peer  and  parental  influences. 
Explores  individual  differences  (in  attachment  and  temperament, 
for  example)  and  research  issues  relevant  to  the  study  of  chil- 
dren. Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 242  Adult  Development  and  Aging  4  QH 

Examines  theories  of  adult  personality  development  and  views 
on  the  stability  of  personality  over  time.  Explores  changes  from 


young  adulthood  onward  in  sexuality,  heterosexual  relationships, 
friendships,  and  occupational  roles  as  well  as  age-related  differ- 
ences in  learning,  memory,  intelligence,  and  physical  functioning. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  issues  surroimding  family  violence, 
age-related  changes  in  mental  health  and  suicide  rates,  death  and 
dying,  ageism,  and  intergenerational  relations.  Prereq.  PSY  1112 
orPSY1113. 

PSY  1 243  Infant  Development  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  fact  that  during  the  first  two  years  of  life,  the  basic 
physical  perceptual,  cognitive  and  emotional  capacities  emerge 
and  interact  in  the  development  of  such  complex  behaviors  as 
visually  guided  movement,  the  formation  of  social  attachments, 
and  the  emergence  of  language.  Provides  an  introduction  to  this 
critical  period  of  human  development;  emphasizes  how  the 
infant's  biological  inheritance  interacts  with  the  physical  and 
social  environment  in  the  generation  of  these  important  abilities 
and  behaviors.  Prereq.  PSY  1241  or  ED  1102. 

PSY  1 244  Childhood  Mental  Illness  and  Mental  Retardation  4  QH 

Focuses  on  mental  illnesses  that  are  first  diagnosed  in  childhood 
such  as  autism,  phobias,  conduct  disorders,  and  attention-deficit 
disorder.  Overviews  childhood  depression  and  suicide  and  disor- 
ders of  eating  and  sleeping.  Covers  etiological  factors  in  mental 
retardation  (e.g.,  maternal  disease,  lead  poisoning,  chromosome 
abnormalities).  Describes  personality  characteristics  of  individuals 
with  mental  retardation  as  well  as  the  effects  of  institutionaliza- 
tion, mainstreaming,  and  psychological  interventions.  Prereq. 
PSY  1112. 

PSY  1 251  Food,  Behavior,  and  Eating  Disorders  4  QH 

Investigates  what  starts  and  stops  eating  behavior.  Examines 
taste,  nutrition,  metaboUsm,  the  brain,  food  experiences,  and 
societal  factors  that  control  feeding  behavior.  Emphasizes  the 
biological/psychological  interaction  in  normal  eating  and  in 
pathological  eating,  such  as  anorexia,  bulimia,  and  extreme  obesity. 

PSY  1 262  Psychology  of  Language  4  QH 

Provides  a  basic  introduction  to  psycholinguistics.  Topics  include 
the  nature  and  structure  of  languages,  processes  involved  in  the 
production  and  comprehension  of  language,  the  biological  bases  of 
language,  and  aspects  of  language  acquisition.  Examines  current 
theories  of  language  processing  and  related  experimental  findings. 
Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 263  Nonverbal  Communication  4  QH 

Examines  the  messages  we  send  by  posture,  facial  expression, 
voice  quality,  gestures,  touch,  gaze,  and  interpersonal  distance. 
Examines  origins  and  consequences  of  these  behaviors  as  well  as 
differences  related  to  culture,  personality,  power,  gender,  and 
age.Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 268  Psychology  and  Film  4  QH 

Uses  selected  films  to  investigate  psychological  subjects,  includ- 
ing human  development  over  the  life  cycle  (particularly  child- 
hood and  adolescence),  family  dynamics,  sexuality,  and  psy- 
chopathology  (trauma,  anxiety  and  eating  disorders,  psychosis). 
Pre^-eq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1271  Social  Psychology  4QH 

Provides  an  introductory  survey  of  social  psychology.  Focuses  on 
aggression,  attribution,  attitude  formation,  change  and  measure- 
ment; conformity;  impression  formation;  and  group  processes 
(social  facilitation,  deindividuation,  for  example).  Prereq.  PSY 
1112,  PSY  1113,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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PSY  1272  Personality  1  4QH 

Offers  a  systematic  study  of  the  noiinal  personality  and  its  devel- 
opment. Focuses  on  beiiavioral,  dynamic,  and  constitutional 
determinants,  assessment  of  personality,  research;  surveys  the 
major  theories  of  personality.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 


PSY  1273  Personality  2 

Continues  PSY  1272.  Prereq.  PSY  1272. 


4QH 


PSY  1 274  Psychology  and  the  Law  4  QH 

Traces  the  effects  of  psychological  factors  through  the  course  of 
a  trial,  including  such  issues  as  accuracy  of  eyewitness  identifica- 
tion, plea  bargaining,  jury  selection,  persuasion  tactics  in  the 
courtroom,  presimiption  of  innocence,  jury  size,  jury  decision 
rules,  and  sentencing  and  punishment. 

PSY  1 280/AFR  1 280  Race  and  Social  Identity  4  QH 

Provides  an  interdisciplinary  look  at  the  social,  political,  and 
psychological  factors  shaping  contemporary  African-American 
and  white  ethnic  identity.  Outlines  the  history  of  the  concept  of 
race  in  America.  Studies  ethnic  identity  as  it  has  been  conceptual- 
ized and  measured  by  psychologists.  Examines  the  psychology  of 
inter-group  relations  and  addresses  strategies  for  reducing 
racism. 

PSY  1351  Psychobiology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  relation  between  brain  function  and  human  behavior. 
Examines  how  nerve  cells  function  individually  and  work  together 
both  in  small  networks  and  in  the  nervous  system;  the  structure 
of  the  nervous  system;  how  our  sense  organs  provide  the  nervous 
system  with  information  about  the  outside  world;  how  the  brain 
controls  movement;  and  how  psychological  concepts  from  motiva- 
tion to  language  and  memory  are  represented  in  the  brain.  Prereq. 
PSY  1112,  PSY  1113,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 362/LIN  1 362  Language  Acquisition  4  QH 

Examines  how  language  develops  in  children.  Prereq.  LIN  1118, 
PSY  1262,  or  permission  of  instmctor. 

PSY  1364  Cognition  4QH 

Provides  a  basic  introduction  to  human  cognition.  Topics  include 
pattern  recognition,  attention,  memory,  categorization  and  concept 
formation,  problem  solving,  and  aspects  of  cogrutive  development. 
Examines  current  theories  of  cognitive  processing  and  related 
experimental  findings.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1 1 13  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

PSY  1 365  Language  and  the  Brain  4  QH 

Focuses  on  linguistic  behavior  from  a  neuropsychological  view- 
point. Examines  models  of  how  the  nervous  system,  and  the  brain 
in  particular,  controls  the  production,  perception,  and  internal 
manipulation  of  language.  Considers  localization  of  cerebral  func- 
tions and  hemispheric  lateralization;  experimental  and  clinical 
evidence  for  functional  models;  aphasia  and  other  language 
pathologies;  schizopluenic  language;  evidence  from  "slips  of  the 
tongue";  and  the  bilingual  brain.  Compares  speech,  sign  language, 
and  writing  systems.  Also  discusses  interpretation  and  translation. 
Prereq.  PSY  1262  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1371  Industrial/Organizational  Psychology  4QH 

Surveys  the  psychological  fundamentals  underlying  performance 
in  work  settings.  Topics  include  psychological  testing,  perfor- 
mance evaluation,  training,  motivating,  and  leading  employees, 
and  the  social  psychology  of  organizations.  Emphasizes  ethical 
and  affirmative  action  issues.  Prereq.  PSY  1271  and  PSY  1211. 


PSY  1 373  Abnormal  Psychology  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  abnormal  personality,  including  systems  of  diagnoses, 
defense  mechanisms,  and  criteria  of  psychopathology.  Examines 
the  symptomatology,  etiology,  and  dynamics  of  anxiety  disorders 
(phobia,  obsessions,  compulsions,  etc.),  dissociative  disorders 
(amnesia,  multiple  personality,  etc.),  and  somatoform  disorders. 
Examines  case  histories  in  detadl.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 374  Abnormal  Psychology  2  4  QH 

Surveys  psychological  and  somatic  therapies.  Examines  the  symp)- 
tomatology,  etiology,  dynamics,  and  therapy  of  schizophrenia, 
paranoid  disorders,  mania,  depression,  and  organic  disorders. 
Prereq.  PSY  1373. 

PSY  1 375  Clinical  Cose  Study  Development  4  QH 

Students  reflect  upon  the  clinical  case  study  notes  and  personal 
journal  entries  made  during  the  preceding  clinical  co-op  experience. 
Students  are  expected  to  identify  and  research  the  psychological, 
neuropsychological,  systemic,  and  behavioral  aspects  of  disorders 
(e.g.,  mental  retardation,  eating  disorders,  schizophrenia)  that 
they  encountered.  Evaluates  proficiency  in  applying  theoretical 
perspectives  to  research  through  written  and  oral  reports.  This 
couf-se  fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  experiential  edu- 
cation requirement  for  psychology  majors. 

PSY  1381  Sensation  4QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  our  senses,  with  emphasis 
on  vision,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  and  smell.  Focuses  on  how  we 
measure  our  sensory  abilities  and  relates  findings  to  the  function- 
ing of  sensory  organs — eyes,  ears,  skin,  mouth,  and  nose — and  of 
the  sensory  nervous  system.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113;  PSY 
1351  is  highly  recommended  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1382  Perception  4QH 

Offers  a  study  of  our  awareness  of  the  world  around  us,  wdth  an 
emphasis  on  visual  and  auditory  perception.  Covers  perception  of 
light,  sound,  space,  form,  motion,  auditory  scene  analysis,  and 
one  or  more  of  color,  attention,  music,  and  speech  perception. 
Discusses  biological  reductionism,  Gestalt  theory,  Gibson's  direct 
perception  theory,  and  Marr's  computational  theory.  P>-ereq.  PSY 
1112  or  PSY  1113  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1410  Systems  ond  Theories  of  Psychology  4  QH 

Presents  in  an  historical  context  the  core  ideas  and  theoretical 
positions  encountered  by  students  in  previous  courses.  Examines 
different  systematic  orientations  such  as  structuralist,  functional- 
ist, Gestalt,  psychoanalytic,  behaviorist,  cognitive,  and  humanistic 
psychology  to  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  the  systems  influ- 
ence contemporan/  American  psychology.  Prereq.  Junior  or 
senior  status  in  psychology  major  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 43 1  Behavior  Theropies  4  QH 

Offers  a  study  of  successful  projects  that  have  provided  effective 
remediation  and  rehabilitation  in  institutions  for  the  mentally  iU, 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  the  developing  human  (schools). 
Prereq.  PSY  1231  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1442  Human  Memory  4QH 

Offers  a  detailed  examination  of  how  people  learn  and  remember. 
Examines  the  different  kinds  of  memory,  short-term,  episodic, 
and  semantic,  with  emphasis  on  current  theories  of  memory 
function  and  related  experimental  findings.  Prereq.  PSY  1364  or 
PSY  1262. 
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PSY  1451  Psychopharmacology  4  QH 

Examines  interactions  between  drugs,  brain,  and  behavior.  Focuses 
on  such  topics  as  synaptic  transmission,  behavioral  functions  of 
specific  neurotransmitter  systems,  pharmacological  treatment  of 
mental  and  neurological  disorders,  and  drug  abuse.  Prereq. 
PSY  1351  orequiv.  with  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1471  Social-Personality  Roundtable  4  QH 

Develops  sldUs  in  conceptualization  and  discourse  on  current 
topics  in  social  and  personality  psychology.  Uses  the  combination 
of  a  speaker  series  paired  with  discussion,  readings,  and  topical 
papers  to  promote  critical  thinking  in  psychology.  Prereq.  PSY 
1271  or  PSY  1272. 

PSY  1 499/llN  1 499  Psychology  of  Reading  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  issues  in  the  psychology  of  reading. 
Topics  include  the  nature  of  the  reading  process  as  a  cognitive 
activity,  eye  movement  patterns  in  reading,  stages  of  reading 
development,  and  dyslexia.  Examines  current  theories  of  reading 
and  text  comprehension.  Prereq.  PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 


Directed  Studies  —  Honors  Courses 

PSY  1710  Perspectives  in  Psychology  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PSY  1110.  (Core  Category  IT) 

PSY  1713  Perspectives  in  Psychology  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PSY  1113. 


4QH 


4QH 


PSY  1 770  Honors  Directed  Study  4  QH 

For  details  contact  the  undergraduate  coordinator  in  the  psychol- 
ogy department,  125  Nightingale  HaU. 

PSY  1 890,  PSY  1 891,  PSY  1 892,  PSY  1 893,  PSY  1 894  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  empirical  research  under  the  direction  of  the  psychology 
department,  usually  on  a  laboratory  or  field-based  research  proj- 
ect under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  Requires  a 
research  paper,  oral  presentation,  or  poster  presentation  of  the 
student's  work.  Interested  students  should  consult  directly  vwth 
the  research  faculty  member,  or  with  a  departmental  adviser  for 
guidance,  at  least  one  quarter  before  the  directed  study  is  under- 
taken. Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


PSY  1895,  PSY  1896,  PSY  1897,  PSY  1898 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Program 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


PSY  1 994  Independent  Study  4  QH 

Offers  a  readings  course  for  the  student  who  wants  guidance  in 
the  archival  exploration  and  in-depth  study  of  a  topic  of  interest. 
Conducts  study  through  a  series  of  individual  tutorials  or  discus- 
sions with  a  faculty  member  that  typically  involves  an  extensive, 
analytical  review  of  the  literature.  Interested  students  should  con- 
sult directly  with  the  relevant  faculty  member,  or  with  a  depart- 
ment adviser  for  guidance  in  locating  the  most  appropriate  fac- 
ulty person,  at  least  one  quarter  before  the  directed  study  is 
undertaken.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


Laboratories 

PSY  1511  Experimental  Design  in  Psychology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  experimental  method  in  the  design,  execution, 
analysis,  and  reporting  of  psychological  investigations  of  humans 
and  animals.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113  and  PSY  1212. 

PSY  1 530  Experiments  in  learning  and  Motivation  4  QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  assess  the  generaUty,  specificity, 
and  robustness  of  leaming  and  motivational  principles  primarily 
through  field  experiments  with  free-ranging  feral  animals.  Involves 
designing  and  conducting  experiments  and  writing  reports  on 
operant  and  Pavlovian  conditioning,  acljunctive  behavior,  biofeed- 
back, and  related  topics.  Focuses  on  the  theoretical  and  clinical 
imphcations  of  experimental  findings.  This  course  does  not  use 
laboratory  animals.  Prereq.  PSY  1231  and  PSY  1211. 

PSY  1531  Learning  and  Nlotivation  Laboratory  4  QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  proficiency,  through  direct 
experience,  in  lab  analysis  of  behavior  and  in  evaluating  common 
generalizations  about  human  behavior.  Expects  students  to 
design  and  perform  experiments  in  animal  and  human  leaming, 
memory,  decision  processes,  concept  formation,  and  other  topics 
of  individual  interest.  Prer-eq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1231 . 

PSY  1 551  Laboratory  in  Psychobiology  4  QH 

Introduces  the  methods  of  research  in  psychobiology.  Expects 
students  to  work  in  small  groups,  conducting  three  to  four 
hands-on  laboratory  exercises  under  supervised  conditions. 
Expects  students  to  read  selections  of  the  relevant  scientific  liter- 
ature, analyze  the  collected  data,  and  write  experimental  reports. 
Prereq.  PSY  1351  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 553  Animal  Behavior  Research  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  examine  key  concepts  and 
principles  by  conducting  field  studies  at  a  local  zoological  park  or 
facility  following  a  broad  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  iden- 
tify similarities  and  differences  in  the  behavioral  processes  by 
which  individuals  and  species  adapt  to  their  environments. 
Addresses,  through  individual  or  group  research  projects,  such 
issues  as  adaptive  specializations  in  leaming;  the  advantages  of 
living  in  social  organization;  animal  communication;  mechanisms 
of  reproduction;  cooperation  and  aggression;  ontogeny  of  behav- 
ioral characteristics;  and  the  adaptive  roles  of  male-female  differ- 
ences. Introduces  students  to  the  skills  of  animal  behavior 
research  using  a  variety  of  field  observation  techniques  that 
involve  collecting  and  analyzing  data  and  writing  scientific 
reports  on  the  projects.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113  and  PSY 
1211  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 562  Psycholinguistics  laboratory  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  first-hand  experience 
in  conducting  research  on  issues  in  the  psychology  of  language. 
Focuses  on  classical  experiments  and  their  implications  for  broader 
issues  of  language  processing.  Involves  students  in  all  aspects  of 
each  experiment,  including  collecting  and  analyzing  data  and 
preparing  lab  reports.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1262  or 
PSY  1364. 
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PSY  1 564  Cognition  laboratory  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  first-hand  experience 
in  conducting  research  on  issues  in  human  cognition.  Focuses  on 
classical  experiments  and  theu"  implications  for  broader  issues  of 
cognitive  functioning.  Involves  students  in  all  aspects  of  each 
experiment,  including  collecting  and  sinalyzing  data  and  preparing 
lab  reports.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1364  or  PSY  1262. 

PSY  1 571  Laboratory  in  Social  Psychology  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  social-psychological 
research.  Assists  students  in  developing  the  ability  to  read  pub- 
lished social  research  with  a  critical  eye,  to  pose  questions  in  a 
testable  manner,  to  apply  experimental  methods  to  social  research, 
and  to  express  themselves  in  APA  journal  style.  Prereq.  PSY  1212 
and  PSY  1271. 

PSY  1 572  Personality  Laboratory  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  methods  and  areas  of  personality 
research.  Discusses  problems  of  measurement,  control,  and  inter- 
pretation. Critically  examines  representative  published  experi- 
ments. Expects  students  to  design,  collect  data  for,  assess,  and 
write  up  several  experiments,  including  one  original  research 
project.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1272. 

PSY  1 575/AFR  1 575  Community  Psychology  Laboratory  4  QH 

Students  reflect  upon  real-world  obstacles  in  conducting  indepen- 
dent field  research  in  communities  in  and  around  Northeastern 
during  the  quarter.  Student  reflections  are  used  to  guide  research 
design,  to  evaluate  theory,  and  to  problem-solve  social  problems. 
Research  topics  may  focus  on  battered  women,  HIV,  student 
stress,  perceptions  of  the  media,  church  involvement  in  dealing 
with  stress,  or  topics  affecting  large  minority  populatioris. 
Evaluates  student  performance  through  class  discussions  and 
written  research  reports.  Fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
experiential  education  requirement  for  psychology  majors. 

PSY  1 581  Sensation  and  Perception  Laboratory  4  QH 

Focuses  on  experiments  involving  precise  measurements  of  both 
physical  and  psychophysical  phenomena,  including  auditory  func- 
tion, color  vision  and  after-effects,  muscular  sensation,  tactile 
sensitivity,  and  adaptation  to  perceptual  distortions.  Prereq. 
PSY  1212  and  PSY  1381  or  PSY  1382. 

Seminars 

PSY  1 6 1 0  Psychological  Research  and  Personal  Values  4  QH 

Students  identify  and  reflect  upon  ethical  concerns  (e.g.,  related 
to  confldentiality,  animal  use,  racism,  designing  and  applying 
research)  that  they  encountered  in  their  prior  co-op/research 
experiences.  Considers  historical,  psychological,  philosophical, 
sociological,  and  spiritual  perspectives.  Students  use  reflective 
conversation  to  guide  their  ethical  thinking,  research,  and  prob- 
lem solving.  Evaluates  research  projects  through  written  and  oral 
reports.  Fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  experiential 
education  requirement  for  psychology  majors.  Prereq.  Any  labo- 
ratory course  in  psychology  and  research  or  co-op  experience  in 
psycfiology. 

PSY  1614  Seminar  on  Heredity  and  Society  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  origins  of  the  intelligence-testing  movement  and 
the  movement's  relation  to  eugenics  and  to  behavior  genetics. 
Studies  history,  methods,  substantive  findings,  and  social  implica- 
tions of  psychological  measurement  and  testing.  Examines  the 


extensive  research  literature  on  intelligence  testing  and  the 
nature/nurture  problem  in  areas  such  as  psychopathology,  crimi- 
nality, and  alcoholism.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 632  Seminar  in  Behavior  Modification  4  QH 

Discusses  topics  in  behavior  modification  in  a  seminar  format. 
Prereq.  PSY  1231,  PSY  1531,  or  peimission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 651  Seminor  in  Psychobiology  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study,  discussion,  and  practice  in  lab  studies  of 
physiological  variables.  Covers  evolution  of  the  nervous  system, 
sensory  and  motor  mechanisms,  motivation  and  emotion,  sleep, 
attention  and  perception,  learning,  and  memory.  Prereq.  PSY 
1351  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1661  Seminar  in  Psycholinguistics  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study  and  discussion  of  issues  in  the  psychology 
of  language.  Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter.  Prereq.  PSY  1212 
and  PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 

PSY  1 662  Seminar  in  Cognition  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study  and  discussion  of  issues  in  cogrutive  psy- 
chology. Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and 
PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 

PSY  1671  Seminar  in  Sodal  Psychology  4  QH 

Expects  students  to  examine  and  present  in  class  their  findings 
on  a  particular  topic  in  social  psychology,  such  as  attribution, 
aggression,  conformity,  attitude-behavior  relationship.  Prereq. 
PSY  1271  or  permission  of  instr-uctor. 

PSY  1 672  Seminar  in  Clinical  Psychology  and  Personality  4  QH 

Offers  seminar  presentations  of  topics  relevant  to  understanding 
the  normal  and  disturbed  personality.  Covers  topics  such  as  spe- 
cialized assessment  procedures,  cognitive  styles  in  personality, 
temperament,  hypnosis,  Einxiety,  aggression,  specialized  clinical 
syndromes,  and  the  development  of  conscience.  Prereq.  PSY 
1374  (may  be  taken  concurrently). 

PSY  1681  Seminar  in  Sensation  and  Perception  4  QH 

Expects  students  to  present  in  class  their  finding  on  topics  such 
as  how  perceptions  are  organized,  formed,  and  modified  by  sen- 
sory, attentional,  motivational,  and  cogrutive  factors,  how  our 
sensory  systems  extract  infonnation  from  the  environment  in  a 
consistent  and  lawful  manner,  despite  large  changes  in  environ- 
mental conditions,  and  how  to  account  for  this  in  physiological 
terms.  Prereq.  PSY  1351  and  PSY  1381  or  PSY  1382. 

PSY  1 888, 1 889  Experientiol  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  ex^periential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 

PSY  1990  and  PSY  1991  Internship  in  Psychology  4  QH  each 

Offers  supemsed  experiences  in  the  application  of  psychology  in 
instructional,  clinical,  or  other  appUed  settings.  Prereq.  Junior  or 
senior  psychology  major,  minimum  QPA  of  3.0,  and  approval 
by  depaHment. 

Note:  PSY  1410,  Systems  and  Theories  of  Psychology,  also 
counts  as  a  seminar. 
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OC  1 1 00  Introduction  to  Sociology  4  QH 

Explores  basic  concepts  and  theories  concerning  the  relation 
between  individuals  and  society.  Emphasizes  the  influence  of 
culture,  social  structure,  and  institutions  in  explaining  human  activ- 
ity. Discusses  and  analyzes  social  groups,  socialization,  community, 
class,  power,  and  social  change,  among  other  substantive  issues. 


SOCl  101  The  Sociology  of  Everyday  Life  4  QH 

Examines  the  development,  application,  and  consequences  of 
rules  for  everyday  activities  (for  example,  walking,  talking,  eating, 
drinking,  sitting,  smoking,  laughing,  crying,  and  sleeping). 
Considers  the  effects  of  artifacts,  culture,  space,  and  territory  on 
these  activities,  on  social  Me,  and  on  the  expression  of  emotions. 

SOC  1 1 03  American  Society  4  QH 

Focuses  on  American  society,  culture,  and  major  social  institu- 
tions: economic,  religious,  governmental,  familial,  educational, 
welfare,  and  recreational.  Examines  social  classes  and  stiatifica- 
tion,  mobility,  and  individualism.  Pr-ereq.  SOC  1100  or  equivalent. 

SOC  1 104  Contemporary  Japanese  Culture  and  Society  4  QH 

Focuses  on  contemporary  Japanese  urban  society.  Examines 
major  values,  family  structure,  sex  roles,  social  control,  the 
economy  and  the  division  of  labor,  mass  media,  religion,  arts, 
and  social  problems.  (Core  Category  IV) 

SOC  1 105  Society  and  Culture  in  Russia  and  the  Former  Soviet  Union        4  QH 

Focuses  on  contemporary  Russian  society.  Emphasizes  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  reforms  of  the  Gorbachev  period 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  evolved  since  1917 
and  in  the  post-Soviet  period.  (Core  Category  IV) 

SOC  1 1 20  Sociology  of  Boston  4  QH 

Examines  Boston  from  the  perspectives  of  enviroiunental  devel- 
opment, neighborhood  and  intergroup  relations,  institutional  ser- 
vices, and  symbolic  meanings.  Explores  current  issues  in  the  city 
through  term  projects.  Requires  field  trips. 

SOC  1 1 21  Doing  Sociology  4  QH 

Takes  a  research  approach  to  sociology.  Focuses  on  students'  par- 
ticipation in  their  own  learning  about  sociology  as  a  body  of 
knowledge  and  as  a  method  of  studying  social  Ufe.  Requires 
students  to  use  the  computer  during  the  course.  (Core  Category  H) 

SOC  11 25  Social  Problems  4  QH 

Analyzes  in  both  empirical  and  theoretical  terms  many  of  the 
social  problems  cmTently  facing  Americans.  Focuses  on  the  deep- 
ening inequality  and  poverty  among  working  and  middle-class 
Americans,  particularly  racial  minorities,  women,  and  youth; 
related  problems  of  racism  and  sexism;  the  disintegration  of  the 
famOy;  growing  unemployment;  the  international  ecological  crisis; 
the  deterioration  of  the  health  system;  crime;  war  and  militarism; 
and  stiategies  and  political  options  for  solving  these  problems. 

SOC  11 35  Social  Psychology  4QH 

Examines  the  effects  of  social  interaction  on  individual  behavior. 
Surveys  major  theoretical  orientations  and  substantive  topics  such 
as  presentation  of  self,  effect  of  television,  conformity  in  fads, 
gossip  and  rumor,  mass  and  serial  murder,  and  bystander  apathy. 


SOC  1 140  Sociology  of  Prejudice  and  Violence  4  QH 

Examines  factors  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  preju- 
dice and  discrimination.  Discusses  American  race  relations,  anti- 
Semitism,  sex  roles,  and  stereotyping. 

SOC  1 146  Environment  and  Society  4  QH 

Examines  the  political  economy  of  the  global  environmental  crisis. 
Topics  vary  from  quarter  to  quarter  and  include  such  issues  as 
world  resource  availability,  energy,  pollution,  ecological  degrada- 
tion in  the  Third  World,  environmental  policy,  and  social  move- 
ments. Involves  practical  experience  in  environmental  problem 
solving.  (Core  Category  VI) 

SOC  1 1 47  Urban  Social  Problems  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  foundations  of  urban  Ufa  in  historical  perspective. 
Analyzes  relation  of  city  life  to  envirorunent,  population,  social 
organization,  technology  and  cultural  values.  Examines  grovrth 
trends,  urbanization,  urban  planning,  and  citizen  action. 


SOC  1 1 50  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  Image,  Myth,  and  Reality 

See  INT  1150  for  course  description. 


4QH 


SOC  1 1 55  Sociology  of  the  Family  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  family  as  a  social  institution  in  several  selected 
cultures;  interrelations  of  the  feimily  and  political,  economic,  and 
educational  institutions;  social  nature  of  personality;  role  taking; 
individualism,  mobility,  and  industrialism.  (Core  Category  V) 

SOC  11 56  Violence  in  the  Family  4QH 

Examines  physical,  emotional,  and  sexual  violence  in  families, 
vsath  emphasis  on  child,  sexual,  and  spouse  abuse.  Covers  defini- 
tions, prevalence,  causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  specific 
cases  of  domestic  violence.  Focuses  on  social  policy  issues  and 
problems  of  legal  intervention  in  cultural  and  family  issues. 

SOC  1 1 60  Gender  in  a  Changing  Society  4  QH 

Considers  why  and  how  gender  is  constructed  in  American  society, 
and  looks  at  different  theories  of  gender.  Includes  topics  such  as 
the  expression  of  gender  in  everyday  life;  its  development  in  child- 
hood; its  centiality  in  the  traditional  family,  the  workplace,  and 
sexuality;  and  its  role  in  violence  against  women. 

SOC  1 1 68  The  Social  Movements  of  the  1 960s  4  QH 

Considers  the  social  and  cultural  movements  of  the  1960s  and 
their  origins  in  the  CivU  Rights  movement.  Examines  the  opposi- 
tion to  government  poUcies  and  social  norms  that  developed  into 
the  CivU  Rights,  student.  New  Left,  antiwar,  coimtercultural,  and 
women's  movements  in  order  to  understand  their  grievances, 
goals,  composition,  and  impact. 

SOC  1 1 70  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations  4  QH 

Focuses  on  racial  and  religious  groups,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  United  States.  Places  special  emphasis  on  historical  devel- 
opment, specific  problems  of  adjustment  and  assimilation,  and 
specific  present-day  problems  and  tiends.  Prereq.  SOC  1100  or 
equivalent. 

SOC  II 75  Sociology  of  Work  4QH 

Analyzes  dramatic  changes  occurring  in  the  work  lives  of 
Americans  and  considers  the  futiu-e  of  American  workere  witltin 
the  global  economy.  Explores  emerging  labor  mai'kets,  gender, 
race,  and  technology  in  shaping  contemporaiy  Anterican  work 
settings.  (Core  Category  VI) 
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SOC  1 1 76  Sociology  of  Business/Industry  4  OH 

Focuses  on  the  role  of  industi-y  in  modem  society.  Examines  sinu- 
larities  and  dissinularities  among  industrial  societies,  bureaucracy 
and  its  alternatives,  imions,  supervision  democracy  and  manipula- 
tion, the  worker  on  the  assembly  line,  sabotage  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  role  of  wages  and  alienation. 

SOC  1 1 77  Social  Roles  In  the  Business  World  4  OH 

Analyzes  the  social  stmcture  of  corporate  and  business  life  in 
contemporaiy  America  Presents  and  discusses  case  studies  from 
m^or  accounting  and/or  industrial  firms.  Examines  the  "career 
line"  in  the  world  of  business  and  management,  wdth  a  special 
focus  on  age/sex,  racial/etlinic,  and  class/income  barriers. 

S0C1 178  Women  Working  4QH 

Discusses  the  fact  that  differences  in  the  labor  force  experience 
of  men  and  women  workers  generally  go  unrecognized,  and  the 
work  experience  most  common  to  women — household  work — is 
rarely  analyzed.  Covers  women's  market  and  normiarket  activi- 
ties, their  rewards,  and  their  problems,  in  addition  to  empirical 
and  theoretical  analyses  of  the  work  roles  of  women.  Overall, 
underscores  the  differences  between  work  experiences  of  men 
and  women. 

SOC  1 1 85  Deviant  Behavior  and  Social  Control  4  OH 

Explores  the  conditions  under  which  people  categorize  others 
as  deviant;  processes  by  which  persons  so  defined  are  assigned 
deviant  status  and  assume  appropriate  roles  and  self-images; 
development  of  deviant  careers  and  their  relation  to  deviant  sub- 
cultures; situations  in  which  people  transform  deviant  identity. 

SOC  1 1 90  Juvenile  Delinquency  4  OH 

Examines  the  sociological  and  psychological  approaches  to  and 
their  implications  for  a  typology  of  delinquency.  Discusses  prob- 
lems of  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabiUtation. 

SOC  1 1 95  Drugs  and  Society  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  sociology  of  drugs.  First  examines 
social  definitions  of  drugs,  conditions  of  their  use,  and  socializa- 
tion into  drug  use.  Then  considers  deviant  drug  use  and  effects  of 
social  control  on  definitions  and  use.  Considers  a  range  of  licit 
and  illicit  drugs,  but  gives  msgor  emphasis  to  alcohol,  marijuana, 
and  heroin. 

SOC  1 200  Sociology  of  Alcoholism  4  QH 

Focuses  on  social  responses  to  devicint  alcohol  use.  Examines 
drinking  cultures  and  drinking  practices  in  the  United  States; 
processes  by  which  people  are  labeled  "alcohoUcs";  and  the  role 
of  agencies  of  social  control,  such  as  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  the  health  care  system,  in  labeling  and  in  rehabiMtation. 

SOC  1 205  Law,  Crime,  and  Sodal  Justice  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  impact  of  the  legal  system  on  the  creation  and 
perpetuation  of  criminality  in  contemporary  American  society. 
Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  the  creation  of 
criminal  law,  the  judicial  process,  and  the  role  of  law  in  the  gap 
between  crime  and  social  justice.  Suitable  for  students  in  prelaw, 
criminal  justice,  political  science,  and  aUied  fields. 

SOC  1 206  Class,  Crime,  and  the  Police  4  QH 

Summarizes  the  mjyor  psychological,  social,  biological,  economic, 
and  political  theories  about  the  cause  of  crime.  Applies  these 
theories  to  the  daily  operations  of  the  police,  courts,  and  prison 
system  in  the  United  States.  Examines  white  collar  crime  and  the 
class  bias  inherent  in  the  more  lenient  treatment  of  elite  criminals. 


SOC  1 240/HS  1 240  Sociology  of  Human  Service  Organizations  4  QH 

Introduces  selected  theoretical  perspectives  on  human  service 
organizations,  emphasizing  defining  organizational  goals  and 
effectiveness.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  human  service  organizations;  to  compare  these 
organizations  to  business  and  industrial  organizations;  to  outline 
specific  problems  that  human  service  organizations  face;  and  to 
propose  potential  solutions. 

SOC  1 245  Sociology  of  Poverty  4  QH 

Analyzes  American  poverty  in  historical  perspective,  drawing  on 
comparisons  with  other  countries.  Critically  evaluates  of  socio- 
logical research  and  theories  relating  to  poverty.  Considers  causes 
and  effects  of  poverty,  as  well  as  societal  responses  to  poverty 
and  its  consequences.  Suitable  for  students  in  applied  fields,  such 
as  nursing,  criminal  justice,  education,  allied  health,  pre-med,  and 
pre-law. 

SOC  1255  Sport  in  Society  4QH 

Analyzes  the  social  origins  and  functions  of  leisure  activities,  with 
special  emphasis  on  games  and  sports  as  forms  of  leisure.  Gives 
considerable  emphasis  to  cross-cultural  and  historical  analysis,  as 
well  as  to  the  relation  between  leisure  activities  and  various  social 
institutions — economy,  polity,  family,  and  religion.  (See  SOA  1255.) 

SOC  1 276  Sociology  of  Popular  Culture  4  QH 

Presents  a  sociological  analysis  of  popular  culture,  focusing  on 
the  relationship  between  pop  culture  and  social  institutions  such 
as  religion,  the  law,  education,  the  economy,  and  the  family;  the 
organizations  and  artistic  conimunities  that  produce  pop  culture 
such  as  the  music  industry,  theatrical  groups,  advertising  agen- 
cies; and  the  social  roles  and  socialization  processes  associated 
with  individual  artists.  Examines  changes  in  popular  cultiu"e  from 
the  viewpoint  of  changes  in  the  larger  society. 

SOC  1 285  Environment  Technology  and  Society  4  QH 

Discusses  the  following  questions:  Does  society  control  technology 
or  is  technology  directing  society?  Has  technology  become  dehu- 
manized? How  valid  is  the  doctrine  of  technological  inevitability? 
Can  the  technological  "fix"  be  viewed  as  a  solution  to  social  prob- 
lems? Is  technology  itself  a  social  problem?  What  can  be  expected 
of  technology  assessment?  What  of  the  back-to-natiu'e  and  antitech- 
nology  movements  today:  are  fliey  tiie  waves  of  the  future?  Expects 
students  to  do  considerable  independent  stiidy  and  research.  (Core 
Category  VT) 

SOC  1 300  Classical  Social  Thought  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  sociology  from  the  history  of  social 
thought.  Prei-eq.  Three  sociology/anthropology  courses. 

SOC  1 301  Current  Social  Thought  4  QH 

Reviews  the  dominant  theoretical  traditions  in  contemporary 
sociology,  particulai'ly  the  pluralist,  managerialist,  Marxist  (or 
class),  and  feminist  paradigms.  Emphasizes  Parsonian  fimctional- 
ism;  symbolic  interactionism;  power  elite  and  conflict  theoiy;  and 
neo-Mai'xist  theories  of  the  state,  family,  economic  crisis,  imperi- 
alism, and  global  ecological  crisis.  Prereq.  Tliree  sociology  or 
anthropology  courses. 

SOC  1302  Feminist  Perspectives  on  Sodety  4  QH 

Exsmiines  social  science  and  interdisciplinary  feminist  literature 
that  focuses  on  women  in  families  and  at  work,  and  that  deals 
with  physical  issues  including  violence  against  women  and  abor- 
tion. Incorporates  the  perspectives  of  women  of  color.  Considers 
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and  evaluates  women's  views  of  social  life  as  well  as  recognizes 
the  differences  among  women.  (Core  Category  VI) 

SOCISIOCIoss,  Power,  andSocialChange  4QH 

Focuses  on  theories  of  social  inequality  as  applied  to  the  exercise 
of  power  and  large-scale  social  change.  Examines  contemporary 
events  in  order  to  understand  power  structures.  Required  of 
msyors.  (Core  Category  V)  Pi'ereq.  One  sociology  course  and 
middler  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1 320  Introduction  to  Statistical  Analysis  4  QH 

Examines  the  appUcation  of  the  principles  of  measurement, 
probability,  measures  of  centrality,  tests  of  sigruficance,  and 
techniques  of  association  and  correlation  to  social  data.  Prereq. 
SOC  1100  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SOC1321  Research  Methods!  4QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  research  process  through  an  examina- 
tion of  the  rules  of  evidence  in  empirical  research  and  the  place 
of  values.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  design 
and  critique  types  of  sociological  research,  how  to  collect  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  data,  and  how  to  sample  populations. 
Prereq.  SOC  1100  and  SOC  1320,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

S0C1 322  Research  Methods  2  4  QH 

Requires  students  to  complete  the  research  project  begun  in 
SOC  1321.  Focuses  on  practice  coding,  building  indexes,  scaling, 
table  construction;  introduction  to  use  of  the  computer.  Prereq. 
SOC  1100,  SOC  1320,  and  SOC  1321,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1 324/HS  1 260  Human  Services  Research  and  Evaluation  4  QH 

Covers  basic  issues  in  applied  research  and  the  evaluation  of 
services,  including  the  purposes  of  evaluation,  ethics,  formulating 
questions  and  measuring  answers,  designing  evaluations  and 
planning  oriented  research,  utUizing  evaluation  results,  and  the 
turbulent  setting  of  action  programs.  Suitable  for  students  major- 
ing in  human  services,  sociology,  psychology,  nursing,  health  edu- 
cation, and  related  fields.  Prereq.  SOC  1320  or  other  statistics, 
SOC  1240,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1 325  Reporting  on  Society  4  QH 

Gives  journalism  students  the  opportunity  to  conduct  participant 
observation  research.  Requires  students  to  participate  in  and 
directly  observe  the  activities  of  a  small  group  as  weO  as  to  ana- 
lyze the  group's  culture  from  a  sociological  perspective.  Open  to 
nonjoumalism  majors  with  instructor's  permission. 

SOC  1 347  Community  Analysis  4  QH 

Explores  types  of  human  settlements,  focusing  on  the  interaction 
between  people  and  their  poUtical,  economic,  and  social  environ- 
ments. Discusses  power  structure  and  citizen  action  to  influ- 
ence institutions;  skills  in  community  analysis,  including  use  of 
documents,  survey,  observation,  and  evaluation  of  needs  and 
resources;  strategies  of  conflict,  cooperation,  and  negotiation  to 
attain  community  and  group  ends. 

SOC  1 350  Women  in  Jewish  Culture  4  QH 

Uses  some  of  the  tools  of  contemporary  feminist  theory  and 
methodology  to  focus  on  questions  about  the  resurgence  of  ethnic/ 
religious  identities  in  the  United  States  and  the  meaning  of  this  for 
contemporary  Jewish  women.  Analyzes  the  changing  relationship 
of  women  to  Judaism  by  trying  to  recover  Jewish  women's  experi- 
ences in  America  since  the  turn  of  the  century  by  looking  at  some 


key  institutions — ^work,  famUy,  religion,  the  feminist  movement, 
the  media,  literature,  and  film. 

SOC  1 470  Sociology  of  Religion  4  QH 

Offers  a  comparative  and  analytic  treatment  of  religion  as  a  social 
institution,  focusing  on  the  relations  between  religious  organiza- 
tions and  other  social  Lnstitutions,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  American  experience.  Analyzes  religion  as  an  agent  of  social 
change  and  stability.  Prei-eq.  SOC  1100. 

SOC  1485  Computers  and  Society  4  QH 

Examines  the  impact  of  the  computer  revolution  on  the  conditions 
of  work  and  life  in  contemporary  society  including  legal  and  theo- 
retical issues.  Discusses  ethical  and  professional  issues  in  computer 
use.  (Core  Category  VI)  Prereq.  Junior  in  computer  science  or 
middler  with  ability  to  program. 

SOC  1 500  Applied  Sociology:  Practice  and  Theory  4  QH 

The  academic  component  of  the  experiential  education  require- 
ment for  sociology  m^ors;  to  be  taken  after  students  have  com- 
pleted the  experiential  component.  Provides  a  seminar  format  in 
which  students  wiU  reflect  upon  their  approved  experience  (e.g., 
co-op,  internship,  community  service,  etc.)  and  integrate  it  into 
a  research  project.  Students  who  have  completed  study  abroad  or 
a  service  learning  course  in  the  department  may  not  have  to  take 
this  course.  Prereq.  Sociology  majors  only. 

SOC  1501  Social  Policy  and  Social  Intervention  4  QH 

Focuses  on  study  of  the  formation  of  social  poUcies  in  response 
to  social  problems;  analyzes  policies  and  problems,  supporters 
and  opponents  of  policy  change,  conditions  under  which  control 
agencies  adopt  new  poUcies,  and  effects  of  policy  change.  Places 
particular  emphasis  on  case  studies  of  social  action  and  legal 
change. 

SOC  1601  Seminar  in  Current  Emphases  in  Sociology  4  QH 

Reviews  and  discusses  selected  sociological  topics.  Prereq. 
Junior  or  senior  standing  in  sociology/anthropology  or 
permission  of  instructor. 


SOC  1 700  Introduction  to  Sociology  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  SOC  1100. 


4QH 


SOC  1 7 1 0  Class,  Power,  and  Social  Change  (Honors)  4  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  SOC  1310.  Any  Honors  Program  member 
is  eligible  to  enroU  in  this  course. 

SOC  1800,  SOC  1801,  SOC  1802,  SOC  1803  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction  of 
members  of  the  department.  Limited  to  qualified  students  with 
approval  of  department  chair.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  standing 
in  sociology  or  permission  of  instructor. 


SOC  1821,  SOC  1822,  SOC  1823,  SOC  1824 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4QH 


SOC  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 
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THE  1 1 00  Introduction  to  Theatre  Arts  4  OH 

Focuses  on  theatre  in  performance  by  examining  tl\e  work  of 
theatre  artists  (actors,  designers,  directors,  and  playwrights). 
Introduces  students  to  the  dynamics  of  performance  and  to 
the  reading  of  play  texts,  and  provides  a  brief  overview  of  the 
development  of  Western  theatre.  (Core  Category  IT) 

THE  1 106  Theatre  History  1 — Beginnings  to  Renaissance  4  QH 

Explores  the  histoiy  of  the  theatre  and  its  development  in  the 
West,  focusing  on  Greece,  Rome,  Medieval  Europe,  Golden  Age 
Spain,  and  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  England.  (Can  be  taken 
independently  of  THE  1107.) 

THE  1 1 07  Theatre  History  2— Renaissance  to  Naturalism  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  theatre  in  the  Italian  Renaissance; 
the  spread  of  Italianate  forms  throughout  Europe  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  the  rise  of  Romanticism  in 
Germany  and  its  spread;  and  the  rise  of  realism  and  naturalism 
in  France,  Scandinavia,  and  throughout  Europe.  (Can  be  taken 
independently  of  THE  1106.) 

THE  11 1 1  American  Musical  Theatre  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  the  American  musical  from  T)ie  Black 
Crook  to  the  present.  Considers  the  role  of  musical  theatre  as 
both  entertainment  and  serious  art  form  through  an  examination 
of  script,  score,  dance,  and  design.  Includes  works  by  composers 
Eind  lyricists  such  as  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein,  Lemer  and 
Loewe,  Cole  Porter,  Bock  and  Hamick,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and 
Stephen  Sondheim. 

THE  1 1 1 2  Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism  4  QH 

Examines  the  m^or  theoretical  statements  about  Western  theatre 
from  Greece  to  present  day.  Devotes  a  significant  portion  of  the 
course  to  twentieth-century  critical  strategies. 

THE  11 14  Theatre  in  Society  4QH 

Overviews  several  great  practitioners  of  theatre.  In  particular, 
stresses  how  society  influenced  the  thought  and  craft  of  play- 
wrights, actors,  directors,  designers,  and  theorists.  Pays  careful 
attention  to  how  the  play's  ideas  are  translated  into  performance. 
Uses  video,  discussion,  and  live  performance,  when  possible,  as 
integral  elements  in  the  course.  (Core  Category  III) 

THE  11 16  The  American  Theatre  4QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  theatre  in  America,  as 
well  as  its  role  as  a  social  institution,  economic  enterprise,  and 
art  form. 

THE  1 1 1 8  Block  Theatre  in  America  4  QH 

Surveys  the  history  of  black  theatre  artists  in  America  from  the 
time  of  Ira  Aldridge  to  the  present  day.  Also  examines  the  works  of 
black  playwrights  from  the  Hsirlem  renaissance  to  the  present,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  period  beginning  with  Baraka's  Dutchman. 

THE  1 1 2 1  Contemporary  Theatre  4  QH 

Examines  the  current  state  of  commercial,  regional,  and  other 
noncommercial  theatre  in  the  United  States,  using  readings,  lec- 
ttires,  reports,  and  weekly  visits  to  theatre  productions  in  the 
area.  Explores  through  lectures  the  background  of  these  types  of 
theatre  in  twentieth-century  American  and  European  theatre. 


THE  11 27  The  Comic  Theatre  4QH 

Surveys  theatrical  comedy  from  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present. 
Examines  the  comic  playwright,  the  comic  director,  and  the 
comedic  actor.  Discusses  theories  and  techniques  of  laughter,  as 
well  as  the  psychological  and  sociological  benefits  derived  from 
laughter.  Includes  reading  playscripts  by  Aristophanes,  Moliere, 
Shakespeare,  Shaw,  and  Simon  as  well  as  viewing  and  listening 
to  tapes  of  Chaplin,  the  Marx  Brothers,  and  others.  Examines 
comedy  devices  through  lectures,  films,  records,  and  attending 
live  performances. 

THElHOPIaywritingl  4QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  series  of  dramatic 
dialogues  that  culminate  in  the  writing  of  a  one-act  play.  Uses  a 
workshop  format. 

THE  1 1 49  Script  Analysis  for  the  Stage  4  QH 

Aids  the  theatre  practitioner  in  developing  the  skills  necessary 
for  analyzing  scripts  in  preparation  for  production.  Focuses  on 
dramatic  theory  and  structure  and  theatrical  techniques  that  will 
enable  an  actor,  director,  designer,  or  plajrwright  to  uncover  the 
problems  of  translating  theory  into  practice.  Provq.  Theatre 
major  or  minor. 

THE  1 1 50  Introduction  to  Acting  4  QH 

Focuses  on  fundamental  techniques  of  stage  use,  the  actor  and 
the  stage  environment,  and  improvisations  for  strengthening 
imagination  and  increasing  freedom  of  expression. 

THE  11 55  Voice  for  the  Theatre  4QH 

Focuses  on  vocal  exercises  that  enable  the  actor  to  better  connect 
with  the  voice  through  freeing  the  physical  and  emotional  self. 
Emphasizes  centering,  physicalization,  breath  support,  articulation, 
resonance,  projection,  and  relaxation.  Includes  selected  mono- 
logues and/or  scenes  for  classroom  analysis. 

THE  1 160  Movement  1  4QH 

Emphasizes  using  the  body  as  an  expressive  instrument  for 
Realism.  Develops  concentration,  control,  and  stamina  through 
exercise,  relaxation,  improvisation,  manipulation  of  energy  flow, 
rhythms,  and  imagination.  Prereq.  Theatre  major  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

THE  1 1 80  Concepts  of  Direction  4  QH 

Focuses  on  purposes  and  techniques  of  theatrical  direction 
related  to  script  analysis,  production  style,  pictorial  composition, 
rhythmic  evolution,  and  empathic  responses.  Prereq.  THE  1150 
and  THE  1212. 

THE  1200  Stagecraft  4QH 

Focuses  on  principles  that  underlie  the  coordination  and  execu- 
tion of  technical  production.  Examines  different  kinds  of  scenery, 
tools,  equipment,  and  construction  materials.  Lab  work  involves 
preparing  technical  elements  of  University  productions.  Prereq. 
THE  1206  or  departmental  permission. 

THE  1 206  Technical  Theatre  1  4QH 

The  initial  technical  theatre  course  required  of  all  majors  cover- 
ing the  basic  skills  necessjiry  in  scene  construction,  stage  lighting, 
and  costume  construction. 

THE  1207  Technical  Theatre  2  4QH 

Covers  the  basic  steps  in  stage  management  and  stage  makeup. 
Required  of  all  msyors. 
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THE  ]  208  Technical  Theatre  3  4  QH 

Covers  the  basic  skills  needed  for  scenery,  lighting,  and  costume 
design.  Required  for  production  concentration.  Prereq.  THE  1206 
and  THE  1207. 

THE  1209  Theatrical  Drafting  4QH 

Exposes  the  student  to  the  basic  graphics  language  needed  to 
translate  a  designer's  ideas  into  technical  drawings  used  for  con- 
struction through  work  on  supervised  classroom  projects.  Prereq. 
THE  1200. 

THE  1210  Scenic  Design  for  the  Stage  4  OH 

Introduces  the  theory  and  practice  of  theatrical  design  and  the 
role  of  the  designer  in  the  production  process.  Through  project 
work,  examines  the  use  of  the  graphics  tools — Une,  form,  bal- 
ance, color,  rhythm,  et  cetera — in  the  development  of  the  design 
idea.  Emphasizes  understanding  and  utiUzing  spatial  relation- 
ships, visually  expressing  conceptual  themes,  and  understanding 
the  various  uses,  problems,  and  practical  considerations  of 
proscenium,  thrust,  and  arena  staging.  Analyzes  historical  pro- 
duction styles  from  the  Greco-Roman  period  through  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Prereq.  THE  1200,  THE  1212,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

THE  1 21 2  Introduction  to  Theatrical  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  the  visual  effects  of  modem  theatrical  production  and 
the  creative  processes  by  which  these  come  into  being,  through  a 
basic  survey  of  the  three  major  design  disciplines,  their  support- 
ing technology,  and  their  working  interrelationship.  Addresses 
the  questions  of  how  artistic  concepts  are  developed  and  related, 
how  they  are  communicated  to  other  artists  and  an  audience,  and 
how  one  develops  the  critical  processes  necessary  to  evaluate 
these  concepts. 

THE  1 2 1 3  Scene  Design  2:  Principles  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  and  expression  of  conceptual  state- 
ments from  specific  dramatic  texts  through  a  series  of  exercises 
involving  script  analysis  and  introductory  work  in  rendering  and 
model  construction.  Examines  texts  selected  from  works  of  dis- 
tinct historical  and  styUstic  periods.  Studies  the  heritage  of  twen- 
tieth-century theatrical  design  through  the  work  of  artists  such  as 
Appia,  Crsiig,  Jones,  Urban,  and  Oenslager.  Emphasizes  the  devel- 
opment of  such  stylistic  treatments  as  realism,  expressionism, 
symbolism,  and  constructivist  and  environmental  design.  Prereq. 
THE  1210. 

THE  1225  Scene  Painting  4QH 

Traces  the  history  of  scene  painting  and  ornament  from  classical 
to  contemporary  times.  Focuses  on  studio  organization,  color, 
color  theory,  equipment,  tools,  materials,  and  costs  involved  with 
painting  stage  scenery.  Uses  projects  and  exercises  in  the  use  of 
different  media,  matching  colors,  painting  of  textures,  Ught  and 
shade,  and  the  use  of  stencils  and  physicEil  textures.  Includes  lab 
sessions  involving  painting  stage  scenery  for  University  produc- 
tions. Prereq.  THE  1200  or  permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1 226  Lighting  Design  for  the  Stage  4  QH 

Examines  basic  principles  and  practices  of  stage  lighting,  includ- 
ing the  qualities  and  functions  of  light,  lighting  instruments  and 
controls,  basic  electricity,  color  in  light,  and  analysis  of  the  script 
in  terms  of  light  requirements.  Expects  students  to  develop  Ught 
plots  and  schedules  for  various  kinds  of  stage  productions. 
Includes  lab  work  on  Ughting  crews  for  University  productions. 
Prereq.  THE  1209  or  departmental  permission. 


THE1261Costumlng1  4QH 

Presents  the  beginning  designer  with  the  opportunity  to  investigate 
costume  design  theory  and  to  foster  perceptual  development. 
Through  lectures  and  projects,  gives  students  the  opportunity  to 
explore  both  the  abstract  and  historical  aspects  of  costume  design 
as  well  as  textual  analysis  and  its  conceptual  implications.  (Does 
not  require  prior  art  or  design  education.) 

THE  1 265  Pattern  Drafting  and  Costume  Construction  4  QH 

Develops  the  skills  and  techniques  necessary  for  the  patterning, 
cutting,  and  construction  of  costumes  for  the  stage.  Covers  flat 
pattern  drafting,  draping,  and  finishing  techniques. 

THE  1280  Stage  Makeup  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  principles  of,  the  reasons  for,  and  the  materials 
used  in  makeup  for  the  theatre,  television,  and  films.  Includes 
the  practical  apphcation  of  types  and  styles  of  makeup — straight, 
old-age,  character,  and  corrective.  Prereq.  Theatre  major  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1 284  Theatre  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  problems  of  financing,  promoting,  and  programming 
for  profit  and  nonprofit  professional  theatre. 

THE  1292  Children's  Theatre  4QH 

Focuses  on  theories  and  methods  of  creative  techniques  related  to 
children's  programs  in  schools,  churches,  and  recreational  facilities. 
Analyzes  literature  in  preparation  for  production  of  children's  plays. 

THE  1300  Acting  2  4QH 

Focuses  on  developing  the  actor's  sense  of  truth  and  emotional 
freedom.  Emphasizes  creating,  developing,  and  sustaining  charac- 
ter and  developing  ensemble.  Includes  monologues  and  scenes 
performed  for  classroom  analysis.  Prereq.  THE  1150  and  per- 
mission of  department  chair. 

THE  1301  Acting  3  4QH 

Focuses  on  further  development  of  the  actor's  tools,  script  and 
character  scoring,  and  exercises  for  physical  and  psychological 
freedom.  Includes  in-class  scenes  from  works  in  progress.  Prereq. 
THE  1300  and  permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1302  Acting  4  4QH 

Deals  with  scene  work  firom  a  spectrum  of  theatrical  geiure. 
Focuses  on  developing  a  technique  for  approaching  a  role 
through  research,  character,  and  language.  Prereq.  THE  1301 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1316  Acting  for  the  Camera  (Television)  4  QH 

Presents  the  fundamentals  of  camera  acting,  adjusting  the  actor's 
physical  responses  to  the  mechanical  eye  of  the  camera  and  the 
delicate  ear  of  the  microphone.  Involves  studio  work  before  the 
television  camera  to  explore  the  geru'es  of  dramatic,  commercial, 
and  industrial  acting.  Prereq.  THE  1155,  THE  1160,  and 
THE  1302. 

THE  1 325  Musical  Theatre  Technique  4  QH 

Applies  acting  technique  to  the  performance  of  musical  material. 
Explores  song  through  text  and  character  progression,  develops 
a  process  for  approaching  a  song,  and  synthesizes  movement, 
gesture,  and  emotion  with  melody,  rhythm,  and  lyrics.  Involves 
student  performances  of  solo,  small  ensemble,  and  lai-ge  ensemble 
material.  Does  not  involve  singing  technique.  Prereq.  THE  1150, 
THE  1300,  and  permission  of  instructor. 
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THE  1 370  Rehearsal  and  Performance  4  QH 

Requires  students  to  researcli,  prepare,  and  perform  either  a 
substantial  acting  role,  a  design  assistantship,  a  crew  iiead, 
a  dramaturgy,  or  a  stage  management  position  under  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  faculty.  Students  are  expected  to  keep  a  rehearsal 
log  and  will  synthesize  and  evaluate  the  experience  in  a  final 
paper.  This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  three  times 
for  theatre  m^ors.  Fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  expe- 
riential education  requirement  for  theatre  majors.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1400  Costuming  2  4QH 

Offers  advanced  study  in  textual  interpretation  and  its  application 
to  costume  design.  Emphasizes  conceptual  and  stylistic  develop- 
ment through  assigned  projects  in  the  various  genres  of  the  per- 
forming arts. /*?-e?-eg.  THE  1261  or  permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1410  Technical  Production  4QH 

Allows  the  opportimity  to  acquire  and  explore  the  requisite  skills 
for  developing  working  drawings  and  budgetary  anjilyses  for  the- 
atrical productions.  Focuses  on  several  projects  and  includes  the 
opportunity  to  coordinate  one  substantial  production.  Requires 
that  the  specialized  study  be  executed  in  close  supervision  with 
the  instructor.  Prereq.  All  courses  in  production/design  concen- 
tration and  permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1 420  Advanced  Drafting  and  Construction  4  QH 

Offers  specialized  study  in  technical  production  techniques.  Covers 
drafting  procedures  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  designer's 
drawings  into  detailed  rear  elevation  and  construction  layouts,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  section,  isometric,  and  oblique  views. 
Through  a  series  of  practical  and  project  exercises,  analyzes  the 
various  factors  governing  the  construction  and  rigging  of  two- 
and  three-dimensional  scenery,  linear-motion,  rotary-motion,  and 
elevating  systems.  Emphasizes  theatrical  problem  solving  with 
regard  to  safety,  dependability,  and  economy.  Lab  fee.  Prervq. 
THE  1209. 

THE  1430  Lighting  Design  2  4  OH 

Offers  an  intensive  study  of  Ughting  design  theory  and  practice. 
Expects  students  to  design  numerous  lighting  plots,  sections, 
instrument  schedules,  and  design  concepts  for  various  types  of 
productions  and  spaces.  Investigates  and  discusses  current  pro- 
fessional techniques  and  practices.  Prereq.  THE  1226. 

THE  1 5 1 0  Twentieth-Century  Theatre  4  QH 

Studies  the  history  of  the  post-naturalistic  theatre  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Explores  the  work  and  influence  of  such  figures 
as  Craig,  Appia,  Meyerhold,  Brecht,  Artaud,  Grotowski,  Beck  and 
Molina,  Schechner,  and  Chaiken. 


THE  1 5 1 1  Theatre  Through  the  Lens  of  Modernism  4  QH 

Covers  seminal  playwrights  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centimes  whose  works  have  had  a  msyor  impact  on  both  modem 
drama  and  theatrical  methods  of  production.  (Core  Category  V) 

THE  1800,  THE  1801,  THE  1802,  THE  1803  1  QH  each 

Practicum  in  Production 

Offers  lab  practice  in  technical  production;  can  be  repeated  for 
credit  (maximum  four  credits).  P)-e>-eq.  Departmental  permission. 

THE  1 804,  THE  1 80S,  THE  1 806,  THE  1 807  Practicum  in  Production      1  QH  each 

Offers  lab  practice  in  rehearsal  and  performance  for  production; 
can  be  repeated  for  credit  (maximxmi  of  four  credits).  Prereq. 

Departmental  permission. 


THE  1810,  THE  1811,  THE  1812,  THE  1813 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 

THE  1820,  THE  1821,  THE  1822,  THE  1823 
Directed  Study 


4QHeach 


I  QH  each 


THE  1840,  THE  1841,  THE  1842,  THE  1843,  THE  1844,  THE  1845,    4  QH  each 
THE  1846,  THE  1847,  THE  1848,  THE  1849 
Special  Topics  in  Theatre  Performance 

Offers  opportunity  for  in-depth  examination  of  a  subject  of  partic- 
ular significance  to  the  field. 

THE  1860,  THE  1861,  THE  1862,  THE  1863,  THE  1864,  THE  1865,    4  QH  each 

THE  1866,  THE  1867 

Special  Topics  in  Theatrical  Design 

Offers  opportunity  for  in-depth  examination  of  a  subject  of  partic- 
ular significance  to  the  field. 

THE  1 888,  THE  1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 

THE  1890,  THE  1891,  THE  1892,  THE  1893  4  QH  each 

Special  Topics  in  Theatre  History/Dramatic  Criticism 

Offers  opportimity  for  in-depth  examination  of  a  subject  of  partic- 
ular significance  to  the  field. 

THE  1 899  Advanced  Television  Production  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  for  in-depth  examination  of  a  sub- 
ject of  particular  significance  to  theatre/television  production. 
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Business  Administration 


Accounting 


ACC  1111  Financial  A«ounting  4  QH 

Covers  the  nature,  function,  and  environment  of  accounting;  the 
basic  accounting  model;  financial  and  analytical  ratios;  the  evalu- 
ation of  accoimts  receivable;  the  control  of  inventory;  the  acquisi- 
tion, disposal,  and  depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment;  short- 
and  long-term  debt  financing;  and  corporate  stockholder  equity. 
This  first  of  a  series  of  accounting  courses  assumes  students  do 
not  possess  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Both  this  course  and  ACC 
1112  are  designed  to  help  provide  an  understanding  of  accounting 
issues  and  objectives  for  proper  interpretation  and  analysis  of 
financial  accounting  information.  Prereq.  Sophomore  standing. 

ACC  1112  Managerial  Accounting  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  managerial  accounting  concepts  and  analy- 
sis reports  and  decisions  through  class  discussions,  exercises,  and 
demonstration  problems.  Specific  topics  covered  include  the  state- 
ment of  cash  flows;  cost  management  and  behavior;  cost-volume- 
profit  analysis;  ABC  accounting;  and  relevant  costs  for  decisions. 
Prereq.  ACC  1111  and  sophomore  standing. 

ACC  1331  Intermediate  Accounting  1  4  QH 

Constitutes  the  principal  foundation  course  for  accountants; 
includes  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  conceptual  framework  of 
accounting.  Emphasizes  the  preparation  of  financial  statements 
and  their  use  in  decision  making.  Stresses  the  development  of 
accounting  theory  in  the  analysis  of  alternative  accounting 
treatments  and  procedures.  Pays  particular  attention  to  cash, 
accounts  receivable,  and  inventories.  Prereq.  ACC  1111  or  equiv- 
alent and  middler  standing. 

ACC  1 332  Intermediote  Accounting  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  accounting  principles,  concepts,  and  pro- 
cedures introduced  in  ACC  1331.  Specific  topics  include  fixed 
asset  and  intangible  asset  accounting,  current  and  long-term 
liabilities,  contingencies,  pensions  and  other  post-employment 
benefits,  and  leases.  Prereq.  ACC  1331  and  middle^-  standing. 

ACC  1 339  Cost  Accounting  4  QH 

Develops  understanding  of  the  critical  role  of  cost  measurement 
in  business  decisions  and  in  managing  a  firm's  profitability. 
Studies  alternate  ways  of  measuring  costs  to  meet  different  man- 
agement objectives,  the  role  of  budgeting  as  a  planning  and  man- 
agement tool,  and  the  use  of  cost  analysis  as  a  control  tool  to  help 
management  meet  short-  and  long-term  profit  objectives.  Pre^-eq. 
ACC  1112  and  middler  standing. 

ACC  1343  Intermediate  Accounting  3  4  QH 

Completes  the  intensive  study  of  measurement  and  reporting 
issues  of  modem  accounting  practice.  Emphasizes  the  conceptual 
and  procedural  aspects  associated  with  the  reporting  of  stock- 
holders equity,  earning  per  share,  and  deferred  taxes.  Prereq. 
ACC  1332  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ACC  1 345  Accounting  Systems  4  QH 

Examines  the  process  of  analyzing  and  designing  financial 
accounting  systems.  Uses  a  conceptual  approach  to  consider  the 
appropriate  use  of  computer  technology  in  designing  new  sys- 
tems. Covers  system  analysis  and  design  concepts,  files  and  data- 


base design,  and  how  to  control  specific  accounting  applications. 
Provides  hands-on  experience  in  operating  a  computerized 
accounting  system.  Prm-eq.  ACC  1331,  introductory  computer 
course,  or  permission  of  instructor,  and  middler  standing. 

ACC  1347  Auditing  4QH 

Examines  audit  concepts,  standards,  and  procedures,  including  the 
auditor's  legal  and  ethical  responsibilities,  the  auditing  profession, 
auditing  standards,  code  of  professional  conduct,  auditor's  reports, 
evidence,  internal  control  structure,  statistical  sampling,  legal  lia- 
bility, and  substantive  testing.  Prereq.  ACC  1332  or  ACC  1343. 

ACC  1351  Federal  Income  Taxes  1  4  QH 

Emphasizes  basic  understanding  of  the  federal  income  tax  struc- 
ture relating  to  individuals.  Requires  completion  of  tax  return 
problems  and  research  cases  directed  at  addressing  various  tax 
situations.  Through  these  projects,  the  different  sources  of  tax 
authority  are  introduced.  Prereq.  ACC  1332  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

ACC  1 5 1 2  Federal  Income  Toxes  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  examination  of  the  federal  income  tax  system. 
Emphasizes  the  tax  implications  of  property  transactions  and 
choice  of  business  entity.  Transactions  between  owners  and  busi- 
ness entities  are  also  examined.  A  major  emphasis  is  given  to  tax 
planning  considerations,  especially  corporate  tax  consequences. 
Prereq.  ACC  1351. 

ACC  1 521  Advanced  Accounting  4  QH 

Analyzes  accounting  theory  and  practice  in  various  areas  for  the 
student  planning  a  career  as  a  professional  accountant.  Includes 
accounting  for  partnerships;  business  combinations  and  consoli- 
dated financial  statements;  bankruptcy,  liquidation  and  reorgani- 
zation; accounting  for  multinational  enterprises;  segments,  interim 
reporting,  and  reporting  to  the  SEC;  and  accounting  for  govern- 
mental units.  Prereq.  ACC  1343  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ACC  1 550  Forensic  Accounting  4  QH 

Covers  the  nature,  function,  and  envirorunent  of  forensic 
accounting  through  class  discussion,  related  exercises,  casework, 
and  guest  speakers.  Introduces  students  to  basic  accounting  prin- 
ciples and  attempts  at  fraudulent  financial  reporting.  Topics 
include:  funds  flow  within  financial  institutions;  fraud  schemes  to 
"cook"  the  books;  red  flags  related  to  fraud;  concealed  income 
analysis;  and  the  accumulation/presentation  of  evidence  of  fraud. 
Prereq.  ACC  nil. 

ACC  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  students  who  have  received  approval  to  undertake 
independent  study  in  lieu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  wUl  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  will  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 
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ACC  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  ACC  1591. 

ACCI593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  ACC  1591. 

ACC  1594,  ACC  1595,  ACC  1596,  ACC  1597  Independent  Study 

Same  as  ACC  1591. 

ACC  1711  Accounting  Principles  1  (Honors) 

See  course  description  for  ACC  1111. 

ACC  1712  Accounting  Principles  2  (Honors) 

See  course  description  for  ACC  1112. 


2QH 


3QH 


4  QH  each 


4  OH 


4QH 


4QH 


ACC  1810  Big-Picture  Accounting  (Honors) 

Helps  students  make  managerial  decisions,  such  as  pricing, 
product  design,  or  make-or-buy  decisions,  using  accounting  infor- 
mation— especially  data  on  product  and  service  costs — in  combi- 
nation witli  input  from  otfier  corporate  functions.  Offers  students 
the  opportunity  to  combine  knowledge  gained  about  costs  with 
knowledge  of  operations,  finance,  marketing,  the  overall  organi- 
zation, and  the  competitive  context  to  make  sound  business  deci- 
sions. Examines  a  variety  of  firms  facing  the  challenge  of  managing 
in  a  global  economy  in  the  Information  Age.  Discusses  how  to 
implement,  in  an  international  and  multicultural  context,  the 
action  plans  generated  from  analyzing  complex  information. 
Tests  action  plans  for  consistency  with  critical  goals  such  as 
quality,  customer  focus,  and  continuous  improvement.  Prereq. 
Honors  participation  or  instructor's  permission. 


ACC  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
ACC  1892  Honors  Thesis 
ACC  1893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
ACC  1894  Honors  Thesis 


OQH 

8  OH 

OQH 

12  QH 


Entrepreneurship 


ENT  1 330  Entrepreneurship  4  QH 

Introduces  entrepreneurship,  focusing  on  the  foUovidng  questions: 
What  is  entrepreneurship  Eind  how  do  you  become  an  entrepre- 
neur? How  do  you  find  or  create  ideas  that  might  become  busi- 
nesses? How  can  you  determine  if  the  ideas  have  merit  in  the 
marketplace?  How  do  you  start  a  firm  that,  from  the  beginning,  is 
market  oriented  and  focused  on  what  customers  need  and  are 
willing  to  buy?  Gives  students  an  opportunity  to  conduct  detailed 
evaluations  of  new  business  ideas. 

ENT  1 344  Starting  and  Managing  a  New  Business  4  OH 

Identifies  the  key  principles  and  practices  needed  to  start  a  busi- 
ness from  the  initial  idea  to  the  management  of  profits  and  fur- 
ther expansion.  Covers  such  topics  as  alternative  approaches  to 
business  entry,  initial  team  building,  managing  interactions  viath 
initial  customers,  establishing  control  systems,  legal  matters,  and 
building  necesssiry  external  relationships.  Gives  students  an 
opportunity  to  analyze  a  new  venture. 


ENT  1 352  Planning  and  Growing  New  Ventures  4  QH 

Focuses  on  how  entrepreneurs  turn  small  businesses  into  larger 
businesses.  Includes  planning,  forecasting  sales,  increasing  pro- 
duction, designing  new  products  or  services,  designing  distribu- 
tion and  managing  a  sales  force,  managing  personnel,  using 
strategic  Unkages  with  other  companies  to  increase  market  pres- 
ence, and  working  with  a  growing  customer  base.  Discusses  how 
to  manage  a  small  firm  in  hard  financial  times.  Offers  students  an 
opportunity  to  develop  comprehensive  business  plans  for  new  or 
existing  businesses  as  term  projects. 

ENT  1 358  Smoll  Business  Institute  8  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  apply  their  business 
training  through  an  analytical,  problem-solving  technique  learned 
in  the  classroom.  Expects  student  teams  to  interact  with  ovvners 
and  managers  of  local  small  businesses  to  analyze  problems  and 
opportunities  and  develop  recommendations,  and  to  devote  the 
equivalent  of  two  days  per  week  to  collecting  information.  Com- 
bines experience  with  occasional  class  meetings  and  frequent 
team  meetings  with  a  faculty  member  Sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA).  Requires  students 
to  present  interim  progress  reports  amd  final  written  and  oral 
reports  to  the  chent  company  and  the  SBA.  Prereq.  Junior  stand- 
ing or  permission  of  instfuctor. 

ENT  1591  Independent  Study  1  OH 

Allows  students  who  have  received  approval  to  undertake 
independent  study  in  lieu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  will  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepai'ed  by  the  student  wiU  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 

ENT  1592  Independent  Study  2QH 

Same  as  ENT  1591. 

ENT  1593  Independent  Study  3  OH 

Same  as  ENT  1591. 

ENT  1 594,  ENT  1 595,  ENT  1 596,  ENT  1 597  Independent  Study         4  OH  each 

Same  as  ENT  1591. 

ENT  1598  Independent  Study  8  OH 

Same  as  ENT  1591. 

ENT  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

ENT  1892  Honors  Thesis  8QH 

ENT  1 893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  OH 

ENT  1894  Honors  Thesis  12  QH 
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Finance  and  Insurance 


FIN  1 333  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets  4  QH 

Explores  the  financial  environment  faced  by  a  firm  as  well  as  the 
financial  institutions  serving  the  economy.  Discusses  the  forces 
that  determine  the  changes  in  money  and  capital  markets  and 
explores  the  implications  of  changing  financial  environment  for 
the  management  of  funds  in  a  firm  and/or  financial  institution. 
Prereq.  ACC  1112  and  middlef  standing. 

FIN  1335  Managerial  Finance  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
advanced  tools  and  concepts  used  in  the  financial  management  of 
the  firm.  Topics  include  inventory  and  credit  policies,  risk,  capital 
budgeting,  financial  structure,  cost  of  capital,  dividend  policy,  and 
valuation  of  a  firm.  Overall  financial  strategy  and  timing  of  its 
implementation  are  also  examined.  Specialized  topics — mergers 
and  acquisitions,  financial  failm-e,  and  financial  policy  for  multina- 
tional firms — may  be  considered  in  the  course.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1346  Investment  Management  4  QH 

Presents  a  broad  overview  of  the  concepts,  practices,  and  proce- 
dures of  investment  management.  Covers  basic  security  types, 
security  market  operations,  security  analysis  (both  fundamental 
amd  technical),  and  an  introduction  to  portfolio  management. 
Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1438  Principles  of  Finance!  4QH 

Analyzes  financial  statements  of  the  firm  with  emphasis  on  long- 
term  planning  and  financing,  financial  policy,  and  short-term 
planning.  Covers  both  international  corporate  finance  and  ethics 
in  finance.  Places  strong  emphasis  on  the  link  of  finance  to  other 
functional  areas  such  as  strategy,  marketing,  operations,  and 
accounting.  Prei-eq.  ACC  1112,  MSC 1201. 

FIN  1439  Principles  of  Finance  2  4QH 

Introduces  students  to  financial  markets  and  financial  institu- 
tions. Familiarizes  students  with  security  market  operations  and 
financial  assets.  Covers  interest  rate  theory,  risk  and  return, 
diversification,  and  equilibrium  models  of  the  risk-return  trade- 
off. Uses  problems,  case  discussions,  spreadsheet  analysis,  and 
other  computer-based  teaching  tools  to  enhance  student  under- 
standing of  financial  concepts.  Prei'eq.  ACC  1112,  FIN  1438, 
MSC  1201,  and  middler  standing. 

FIN  1 503  Taxes  and  Financial  Decisions  4  QH 

Uses  the  case  method  to  discuss  a  number  of  financial  decisions 
that  are  greatly  influenced  by  tax  considerations,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  concerned  with  capital  structure,  dividend  policy, 
acquisition  terms,  investment  policies,  and  liquidations.  The  federal 
income  tax  receives  primary  consideration,  but  state  and  foreign 
taxes  are  also  discussed.  Prereq.  FIN  1439  and  middler  standing. 

FIN  1 520  Options  and  Futures  Markets  4  QH 

Explores  the  concepts  of  financial  futm^es,  options  on  financial 
futures,  and  listed  options  markets  as  developed  to  help  cor- 
porations and  financial  institutions  manage  risk.  Topics  include 
mechanics  of  these  markets,  techniques  that  can  hedge  risk 
exposure,  tracing  methods,  and  current  developments  in  the  field. 
Prereq.  FIN  1346. 


FIN  1526  Securities  Markets  4QH 

Analyzes  the  operation  of  the  securities  market.  Provides  students 
the  opportunity  to  examine  in  detail  the  operation  and  function  of 
investment  bankers,  broker-dealers,  and  secuiities  exchanges. 
Studies  the  mechanics  of  cash  and  margin  accounts,  trading  options, 
and  regulations  affecting  securities  markets.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 530  Working  Capital  Management  4  QH 

Examines  strategies  and  analytical  approaches  to  managing  cur- 
rent assets  and  current  liabilities.  Explores  corporate  cash  man- 
agement under  changing  money  market  conditions.  Discusses  the 
use  of  interest  rate  futures  and  working  capital  management  in  a 
multinational  context.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 531  Copital  Investment  Decision  Analysis  4  QH 

Explores  recent  developments  in  financial  management  and 
financial  analysis  through  the  use  of  modem  finance  theory  to 
make  capital  allocation  decisions  that  lead  to  long-run  value  max- 
imization for  the  corporation.  Focuses  on  applications  and  finan- 
cial model  buUdlng.  Examines  risk  analysis  for  capital  investment 
decisions  by  building  spreadsheet  models  and  utilizing  computer 
simulation  methods  as  a  risk  analysis  tool.  Studies  the  useful 
applications  of  risk  analysis  methods  in  other  areas  of  corporate 
finance  and  investments,  e.g.,  investment  analysis  and  portfolio 
management.  Utilizes  valuation  analysis  models  to  merge  finan- 
cial, corporate,  and  business  strategies  to  measure  and  manage 
the  value  of  a  corporation.  Presents  materials  relevant  to  corpo- 
rate managers  interested  in  value-based  management  systems  and 
to  securities  analysts.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 535  Issues  in  Corporate  Control  4  QH 

Examines  the  nature  of  conflicts  over  control  of  the  corporation. 
Applies  modem  finance  theory  and  practice  to  the  issues  raised 
and  draws  on  seminal  works  in  the  finance  and  economics  litera- 
ture that  influence  the  ciurent  debates  in  this  area  Discusses 
legal  and  ethical  considerations  that  are  especially  important  in 
corporate  control  issues.  Uses  cases  involving  well-known 
takeovers  of  the  1980s  as  well  as  current  hostile  takeover  battles 
to  Ulustrate  the  theories  discussed.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 540  Management  of  Financial  Institutions  4  QH 

Studies  the  decision-making  problems  faced  by  financial  institu- 
tions such  as  commercial  banks,  savings  and  investment  institu- 
tions, and  finance  companies  when  viewed  as  competitive,  profit- 
seeking  business  entities.  Covers  such  topics  as  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  capital  markets  confronting  institutions,  specialized 
problems  regarding  the  sources  and  uses  of  funds  of  financial 
institutions,  the  nature  of  competition,  the  regulation  of  financial 
institutions,  and  strategic  poUcy  planning  of  financial  institutions. 
Prereq.  FIN  1439  or  FIN  1333. 

FIN  1 543  Modern  Portfolio  Management  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  process  of  constructing  and  managing  an  asset  port- 
folio to  meet  stated  objectives.  Exposes  stiidents  to  theoretical 
models  of  portfolio  choice  and  statistical  analysis  of  appropriate 
data.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  design  a  portfolio  that 
combines  theory  with  the  practice  of  portfolio  management  in  an 
international  context.  Covers  performance  evaluation.  Prereq. 
FIN  1346. 

FIN  1 544  Bank  Management  4  QH 

Examines  the  financial  management  of  commercial  banks  and 
thrift  institutions.  Analyzes  the  problems  of  liquidity  and  invest- 
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ment  management,  loan  portfolio  and  capital  manaigenient,  and 
pricing  problems  associated  with  various  sources  and  uses  of 
funds  in  the  context  of  changing  economic  and  regulatory  envi- 
rormient  for  these  institutions.  Presents  lectures,  discussions,  and 
cases.  Prereq.  FIN  1439  or  FIN  1333. 

FIN  1 545  Investment  Banking  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  managerial  fimctions  of  investment  banking  firms. 
Examines  individual  investors  and  institutions  in  the  money  and 
capital  markets  from  the  viewpoint  of  investment  banking  firms. 
Familiarizes  students  with  the  operating  and  cash  flow  character- 
istics of  institutional  and  individual  cUents.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 549  Principles  of  Real  Estate  4  OH 

Surveys  the  field  of  real  estate,  including  principles  of  real  estate 
law,  transactions,  brokerage,  management,  development,  valua- 
tion, taxation,  finance,  and  investment.  Gives  the  student  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  better  decision  maker  and  to  prepare  for 
future  studies  in  real  estate.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 550  Real  Estate  Finance  and  Investment  4  QH 

Presents  real  estate  financing  techniques,  sources  of  funds,  and 
investment  property  analyses.  Examines  the  legal  and  financial 
aspects  of  such  techniques  as  mortgage  Hens,  leaseholds,  con- 
tracts for  deed,  and  sale-leasebacks,  as  well  as  the  primary  and 
secondary  mortgage  markets.  Surveys  methods  of  valuing  income 
properties.  Prereq.  FIN  1549. 

FIN  1 562  Employee  Benefits  Management  4  QH 

Covers  the  design,  implementation,  and  financing  of  corporate 
employee  benefit  plans.  Presents  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
qualified  and  non-qualified  benefit  and  executive  compensation 
plans.  Emphasizes  the  proper  management,  design,  and  financing 
of  these  plans  to  achieve  corporate  goals  at  nunimum  feasible 
cost.  Studies  alternative  methods  of  financing  benefit  and  execu- 
tive compensation  plans.  Includes  recent  developments  in  Social 
Security,  benefits,  and  tax  legislation.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 566  Risk  Management  and  Insurance  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  functional  area  of  corporate  risk  management. 
Covers  such  areas  as  organizing  and  controlling  the  risk  manage- 
ment function;  identifying,  measuring,  controUing,  and  financing 
risk;  selecting  the  best  method  of  risk  treatment;  and  implementing 
and  monitoring  risk  management.  Topics  of  exposure  analysis 
include  property,  liability  (public,  employer,  products,  officers 
and  directors,  and  professionals),  income,  and  extraordinary 
expense  losses.  Covers  treatment  methods  such  as  self-insurance, 
off-shore  captive,  retention  groups,  and  commercial  insurance. 
Includes  recent  developments  such  as  tort  reform  integration  of 
risk  management  with  modem  financial  theory,  as  well  as  impli- 
cations and  analysis  of  recent  tax  reforms,  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 580  Personal  Financial  Management  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  development  of  personal  financijil  management 
expertise,  based  on  an  integrated  plan  for  personal  choices. 
Focuses  on  em  overall  personal  economic  plan  and  unites  such 
diverse  topics  as  inflation  and  investment  selection,  insurance, 
short-  and  long-run  hedges  against  the  purchasing  power  risk,  and 
purchasing  assets.  Encourages  decision  making  through  analyz- 
ing alternative  courses  of  action.  Prereq.  FIN  1438. 


FIN  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake  inde- 
pendent study  in  lieu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various  con- 
centrations. Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Conunittee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  will  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  will  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  iivformation  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 

FIN  1592  Independent  Study  2QH 

Same  as  FIN  1591. 

FIN  1593  Independent  Study  3QH 

Same  as  FIN  1591. 

FIN  1 594,  FIN  1 595,  FIN  1 596,  FIN  1 597  Independent  Study  4  QH  each 

Same  as  FIN  1591. 

FIN  1 739  Principles  of  Finance  2  (Honors)  4  QH 

Anals^es  financial  statements  of  the  firm  with  emphasis  on  long- 
term  planning  and  financing,  financial  policy,  and  short-term 
planning.  Covers  both  international  corporate  finance  and  ethics 
in  finance.  Places  strong  emphasis  on  the  Unk  of  finance  to  other 
functional  areas  such  as  strategy,  marketing,  operations,  and 
accounting.  Prereq.  ACC 11  IS,  FIN  1438,  MSC  1201. 

FIN  1 759  International  Financial  Markets  4  QH 

Introduces  international  financial  markets,  including  bjilance 
of  payments,  history  of  the  international  monetary  system, 
exchange-rate  determination,  foreign-exchange-exposure  hedging 
strategies,  and  international  capital  markets.  Emphasizes  how 
international  financial  markets  work  and  how  corporations  must 
adapt  their  decision-making  to  the  international  environment. 
Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 760  International  Financial  Management  4  QH 

Examines  how  the  financial  strategies  and  policies  of  multinational 
corporations  differ  from  domestic  corporations  and  how  financial 
management  is  utilized  in  an  international  setting  to  achieve  corpo- 
rate goals.  Specific  topics  include  cost  of  capital,  capital  budgeting, 
capitalization  policies,  and  management  techniques  for  dealing 
with  exchange-rate  exposure  and  working-capital  issues. 
Knowledge  of  exchange  rates  is  assumed.  Prerexi.  FIN  1 759. 

FIN  1 770  Entrepreneurial  Finance  4  QH 

Provides  a  summary  overview  of  entrepreneurial  finance  viith  a 
specific  focus  on  small  businesses,  corporate  ventures,  and  intra- 
preneurship.  Applies  knowledge  of  corporate  finance  in  the  con- 
text of  starting,  acquiring,  managing,  and  divesting  a  business  or 
a  business  unit  within  a  corporation.  Covers  such  topics  as  ana- 
lyzing the  financial  needs  of  new  ventures,  sources  of  financing, 
managing  decline,  valuation,  and  exit  strategies.  Provides  stu- 
dents with  the  opportunity  to  work  with  College  of  Engineering 
students  in  a  special  project  funded  by  the  General  Electric 
Foundation. 
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FIN  1818  Turnaround  Management  (Honors)  4  QH 

Examines  strategies  for  identifying  companies  likely  to  fail  and 
selecting  and  implementing  remedial  actions.  Covers  such  topics 
as  business  turnarounds,  troubled  companies,  workouts,  bank- 
ruptcies, and  liquidations,  using  case  studies  and  readings. 
Students  will  evaluate  a  turnaround  plan.  Prereq.  Honors  partici- 
pation or  permission  of  instructor. 

FIN  1 820  Fixed  Income  Securities  and  Risk  (Honors)  4  QH 

Exposes  students  to  theory,  appUcations,  and  evidence  concern- 
ing highly  sensitive  interest  rate  products.  Teaches  recent  devel- 
opments in  pension  fund  management,  asset/UabUity  manage- 
ment, duration  matching,  "gap"  management,  concurrent  interest 
rate  and  exchange  rate  management,  and  other  important  issues 
confronting  domestic  and  international  financial  and  corporate 
management.  Students  can  learn  how  to  customize  a  risk  manage- 
ment program.  Prei'eq.  FIN  1346. 

FIN  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

FIN  1892  Honors  Thesis  8QH 

FIN  1 893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

FIN  1894  Honors  Thesis  12QH 
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HRM  1332  Introduction  to  Human  Resources  Management  4  QH 

Helps  students  develop  understanding  of  contemporary  issues  in 
human  resource  management.  Examines  problems  posed  by  chang- 
ing work  patterns,  labor  force  characteristics,  union  activities,  and 
government  policies.  Discusses  and  evaluates  organizational  experi- 
ments such  as  worker  participation,  job  enlargement,  and  group 
incentives  fi'om  a  managerial  perspective.  Prereq.  HRM  1432  or 
HRM  1433  and  middle)-  standiiig. 

HRM  1345  Managing  Employee  Relations  4  QH 

Studies  current  issues  dealing  with  labor  in  its  broadest  sense. 
Discusses  and  evaluates  labor  unions  and  manpower  institutions 
as  weU  as  the  emerging  development  and  training  problems  moti- 
vated by  unemployment,  poverty,  and  changing  work  patterns. 
Reviews  recent  legislation  dealing  with  the  employment  relation- 
ship. Prereq.  HRM  1432  or  HRM  1433  and  middle^-  standing. 

HRM  1348  Reward  Systems:  Wage,  Salary,  and  Benefits  Administration    4  QH 

Examines  one  of  the  m^or  functions  of  personnel  administration — 
compensation  management — and  its  part  in  the  overall  personnel 
programs  of  the  organization.  Develops  through  simulation  exercises, 
group  projects,  lectures,  and  cases  an  analysis  of  reward  systems 
as  supportive  mechanisms  of  management  and  the  formulation  of 
compensation  policy  and  implementation  of  compensation  systems. 
Prereq.  HRM  1432  or  HRM  1433  and  middler  standing. 

HRM  1 349  Selection  and  Assessment  of  Employees  4  QH 

Examines  three  influences  of  employee  selection  and  testing:  the 
legal  aspect  of  selection,  where  the  greatest  uncertainty  is  found; 
the  influence  of  industrial  psychology  on  selection  and  decision- 
making techniques;  and  the  area  of  personnel  practices  itself,  that 
is,  the  methods  employers  find  effective  in  coping  with  legal 
requirements.  Covers  basic  issues  and  procedures  such  as  EEO, 
decision  strategies,  and  the  utility  and  evaluation  of  selection  and 


appraisal  systems.  Prereq.  HRM  1432  or  HRM  1433  and  middler 
standing. 

HRM  1 350  Skills  of  Leading  and  Managing  4  QH 

Identifies  the  basic  behavioral  skills  of  the  manager  and  leader 
role.  Engages  students  in  a  number  of  activities  that  wUl  provide 
the  opportunity  to  develop  those  skills,  including  motivating, 
supervising,  commimicating,  resolving  conflict,  leading,  coaching, 
and  negotiating.  Emphasizes  self-assessment  and  experiential 
exercises  aimed  at  skill  development.  Prereq.  HRM  1432  or  HRM 
1433  and  middler  standing. 

HRM  1 432  Organizational  Behavior  4  QH 

Explores  the  effects  of  individual,  interpersonal,  group,  and 
leadership  factors  on  human  behavior.  Also  explores  managerial 
applications  of  behavioral  and  social  science  concepts,  including 
job  design,  job  satisfaction,  performance  appraisal,  supervision, 
career  dynaniics,  and  organizational  change.  Emphasizes  helping 
the  student  develop  skills  in  dealing  with  the  human  side  of  enter- 
prise. Prereq.  Middle)'  standing.  (Not  ope)i  to  College  of  Business 
Administration  students.) 

HRM  1 433  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design  8  QH 

Helps  managers  and  potential  managers  develop  people  skUls. 
Focuses  on  the  individual,  interpersonal,  group,  and  organiza- 
tional level.  Uses  case  studies,  simulation,  role  playing,  and  the- 
ory to  help  students  learn  concepts  and  techniques  of  managing 
with  and  through  people.  Develops  skills  through  practice. 
Prereq.  Middle)-  standing. 

HRM  1519  Leadership  4QH 

Studies  the  leadership  function  in  a  variety  of  organizational 
settings.  Uses  a  contingency  approach  to  help  students  explore 
a  range  of  possible  leadership  behaviors,  relating  the  appropriate- 
ness of  a  particular  style  to  a  number  of  situational  factors. 
Readings  provide  an  opportunity  to  explore  several  contingency 
theories  of  leadership;  cases  allow  for  the  appUcation  of  these 
models;  and  videotaped  role  playing  and  self-assessment  tech- 
niques permit  students  to  evaluate  their  own  leadership  style. 
Prei'eq.  Middle)-  standing. 

HRM  1 587  Training  and  Development  4  QH 

Explores  contemporary  methods  for  developing  and  delivering 
training  programs  that  enhance  performance  at  both  an  individual 
and  organizational  level.  Emphasizes  practical  appUcation  in  the 
areas  of  need  analysis,  curriculum  design,  learning  objectives, 
program  development,  materials  preparation,  training  interven- 
tions, course  evaluation,  and  faciUtation  skills.  Gives  students  the 
opportunity  to  develop,  conduct,  and  evaluate  training  sessions. 
Prereq.  HRM  1433. 

HRM  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  a  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake 
independent  study  in  lieu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  imder  whose  direction  the  study  will  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  wiU  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Conmiittee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 
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HRM  1592  Independent  Study 

SanieasHRM  1591. 

HRM  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  HRM  1591. 

HRM  1594,  HRM  1595,  HRM  1596,  HRM  1597 
Independent  Study 

Same  as  HRM  1591. 


2QH 


3QH 


4  QH  each 


HRM  1 760  International  labor  Relations  Systems  4  QH 

Analyzes  labor  relations  systems  of  selected  countries  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  United  States.  Also  studies  the  political, 
cultural,  and  economic  forces  that  shaped  these  systems.  Gives 
special  attention  to  such  international  institutions  as  multi- 
national companies  £ind  the  EEC.  Cases,  readings,  and  projects 
assigned.  Prereq.  Middler  standing. 

HRM  1762  Managing  People  In  International  Settings  4  QH 

Covers  basic  issues  in  human  resources  management  relevant 
to  managing  in  international  and  cross-cultural  environments. 
Examines  selection  and  training  of  personnel  for  work  in  multi- 
cultural enviroiunents,  managing  the  international  employee  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  cross-cultural  communication, 
international  environments,  special  issues  of  concern  to  small 
business,  and  change  in  multinational  companies.  Prereq.  Junior 
.standing. 

HRM  1 826  Cross-Cultural  Monagement  Through  Literature  4  QH 

Focuses  on  helping  students  develop  sldUs  in  cross-cultural 
management  using  recent  articles  from  business  journals  as  well 
as  short  stories  from  authors  around  the  world.  Discusses  these 
stories  using  the  management  articles  as  an  analytical  framework. 
Topics  include  culture  shock,  repatriation,  the  meaning  of  work 
and  personal  values,  power  and  authority,  status  and  hierarchy, 
ethics,  and  change.  Prereq.  Honors  participation  or  instructor's 
permission. 

HRM  1 891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

HRM  1892  Honors  Thesis  8QH 

HRM  1 893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

HRM  1894  Honors  Thesis  12QH 
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INB  1 338  Introduction  to  International  Business  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  broad  cultural,  economic,  and  political  aspects  of 
domestic  and  foreign  environments  and  their  effect  on  the  interna- 
tional operations  of  business  firms.  Topics  include  the  principles, 
patterns,  and  potential  of  international  trade  and  investments; 
and  the  development  of  management  strategies  for  international 
businesses.  Prereq.  Middler  standing. 

INB  1352  Seminar  in  International  Business  4  QH 

Applies  the  concepts  and  skills  acquired  in  other  international 
and  domestic  courses.  Focuses  on  solving  managerial  problems 
in  international  and  multicultural  contexts.  Uses  case  analysis  to 
focus  on  business  strategy  and  policy  related  to  international 
operations.  Requires  significant  class  participation,  written  analy- 
sis, and  understanding  of  current  issues.  Prereq.  INB  1338  and 
senior  standing. 


INB  1 731  Cultural  Aspects  of  International  Business  4  QH 

Covers,  from  a  managerial  perspective,  issues  that  arise  when  a 
firm  moves  from  its  home  country  to  a  host  country  that  has  a  dif- 
ferent national  culture.  Focuses  on  United  States-based  firms  that 
operate  abroad.  Also  considers  what  happens  to  other  nation's 
firms  operating  in  the  United  States  and  in  third-country  environ- 
ments. Analyzes  how  "corporate  culture"  evolves  in  the  context 
of  national  culture  and  the  impact  on  managers.  Prereq.  Middler 
standing. 

INB  1 735  Import  and  Export  Management  4  QH 

Covers  the  principles  and  practices  of  international  trade  through 
import  and  export.  Focuses  on  memagement  aspects  and  explores 
details  required  to  engage  all  aspects  of  international  trade. 
Topics  include  government  regulations,  transportation,  insur- 
ance, marketing,  and  finance. 


Management 


MGT  1115  Introduction  to  Business  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  functions  of  management,  team-taught  by 
faculty  from  all  areas  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
Examines  academic  choices  and  career  opportunities  in  business. 

MGT  1 345  legal  Aspects  of  Business  4  QH 

Examines  the  legal  aspects  of  business  transactions  and  business 
relationships  involving  contracts  and  sale  of  goods  under  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code,  as  well  as  product  liability  and 
Eigency  law. 

MGT  1 350  Advanced  Strategic  Management  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  systems  designed  by  managers  to  facilitate  orga- 
nizational change  and  effective  strategy  implementation. 
Develops  a  framework  for  understanding  and  managing  the  com- 
plex interrelationships  that  exist  among  sti-ategy,  structure,  cul- 
ture, control  systems,  and  management  style,  and  their  impact  on 
the  organization's  performance,  through  readings  and  case  dis- 
cussions. Includes  exploration  of  current  strategic  management 
issues,  such  as  global  expansion,  corporate  renewal,  quality 
assurance,  innovation  and  technology,  strategic  alUances,  project 
management,  and  integrating  functional  perspectives,  through 
discussion  of  current  and  classic  strategic  management  writings. 
Prereq.  MGT  1450. 

MGT  1446  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  legal,  social,  ethical,  and  economic  influences  as 
well  as  domestic  and  international  cultural  factors  affecting 
business.  Treats  various  ways  the  manager  can  respond  to  these 
influences.  Topics  include  the  several  possible  models  of  the  busi- 
ness and  society  relationship;  the  foundations  of  personal  and 
managerial  ethics;  the  business,  government,  and  society  inter- 
relationships; ways  the  manager  can  address  various  stakeholder 
interests;  and  strategic  and  corporate  public  policy  consequences 
of  management's  responses  to  specific  social  issues.  Prereq. 
Junior  standing. 

MGT  1450  Business  Policy  4  QH 

Focuses  on  corporate  strategy  and  its  elements,  including  an 
analysis  of  the  company,  its  resources,  opportunities,  environ- 
ment, and  decision  makers.  Emphasizes  decision  making  and 
implementation  of  strategy  while  operating  a  company  in  the  con- 
text of  a  business  simulation.  Prereq.  Senior  standing. 
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MGT  1575  Negotiations  4QH 

Focuses  attention  on  the  strategies  and  techniques  employed  in 
the  negotiations  process,  hicludes  familiarization  with  related  lit- 
erature, student  role-playing,  and  interaction  with  professionEils 
involved  in  private  and  pubhc  sector  negotiations. 

MGT  1 580  Intercultural  Negotiation  and  Conflict  4  QH 

Focuses  on  effective  management  in  multicultural  environments 
and  the  need  for  negotiating  skills  beyond  basic  bargaining  tools. 
Considers  such  psychological  and  sociological  factors  as  stereo- 
typing, discrimination,  biculturalism,  intercultural  conflict,  cul- 
tural factors  in  negotiation,  and  cultural  hegemony.  Provides  the 
opportunity  to  apply  these  and  related  ideas  to  such  practical  sit- 
uations as  negotiating  relationships  among  intercultural  groups, 
negotiating  across  cultures,  and  understanding  relationships 
between  competing  cultiures. 

MGT  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake  inde- 
pendent study  in  Ueu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various  con- 
centrations. Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  will  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  wiU  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


MGT  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MGT  1591. 

MGT  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MGT  1591. 

MGT  1594,  MGT  1595,  MGT  1596,  MGT  1597 
Independent  Study 

Same  as  MGT  1591. 


2QH 


3QH 


4  QH  each 


4QH 


MGT  1 803  Management  and  the  Internet:  Competition,  Strategy, 
and  Policy 

Discusses  the  dynamics  of  cyberspace  and  what  it  takes  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  it  as  a  manager  and  citizen.  Focuses  on  the 
explosive  global  growth  of  the  Internet  and  cyberspace  as  well  as 
how  the  new  envirorunent  of  cyberspace  is  transforming  corpo- 
rate strategies  in  the  global  economy  and  in  individual  and  group 
relationships.  Provides  the  opportunity  to  develop  expertise  in 
electronic  conferencing  and  techniques  for  Internet-based  infor- 
mation discovery,  evaluation,  and  analysis  by  holding  part  of  the 
seminar  on-line.  Explores  a  wide  range  of  state-of-the-art  issues, 
including  digital  literacy,  global  digital  commerce,  censorship, 
privacy,  Internet  poUcy,  and  the  impact  of  cyberspace  on  per- 
sonal identity.  Includes  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  significant 
research  project  on  a  cyberspace  topic  of  interest.  Prereq. 
Honors  participation  or  instructor's  permission. 

MGT  1 820  Independent  Study  (Honors)  4  QH 

Offers  directed  study  towEird  fulfillment  of  Honors  Program 
requirements  and  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  been 
accepted  into  the  Honors  Progrsim.  Procedures  for  arranging  the 
honors  independent  study  are  the  same  as  those  for  MGT  1594. 


MGT  1 842  World  of  Consulting  (Honors)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  providing  an  overview  of  the  consulting  world.  Topics 
include  the  structure  of  the  consulting  industry,  covering  the  vari- 
ous types  of  consulting  organizations  from  large  to  small,  with  an 
emphasis  on  those  specializing  in  strategy  consulting.  Analyzes 
such  corporations  as  Bain  &  Co.,  McKinsey,  AD  Little,  and 
Andersen  Consulting,  as  well  as  the  other  "big  six"  firms,  which 
have  in  recent  years  become  major  players  on  the  world  consulting 
scene.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  these  organizations  in  the  global  business 
arena,  describes  their  various  modes  of  operation,  and  introduces 
career  opportunities  available  in  the  field  of  consulting.  Prereq. 
Honors  participation  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MGT  1 891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

MGT  1892  Honors  Thesis  8QH 

MGT  1 893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

MGT  1894  Honors  Thesis  12  QH 
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MSC  1 200  Business  Statistics  1  4  QH 

Studies  statistics,  which  is  the  methodology  concerned  with  data 
collection,  analysis,  and  interpretation.  Discusses  the  information 
that  is  generated  by  statistical  methods  and  used  for  analyzing 
decisions  in  the  face  of  uncertainty.  Introduces  fundamental  con- 
cepts and  methodology  of  statistics,  probability  distribution,  esti- 
mation, and  hypothesis  testing.  Prereq.  MTH 1114. 

MSC  1 201  Business  Statistics  2  4  QH 

Continues  topics  covered  in  MSC  1200.  Includes  chi-square 
tests,  simple  and  multiple  regression-correlation  analysis,  and  ele- 
mentary concepts  of  time  series  analysis.  Prereq.  MSC  1200. 

MSC  1 226  Computer-Bosed  Information  Systems  4  QH 

Introduces  personal  computers  with  business  applications,  as 
well  as  microcomputers,  spreadsheets,  word  processing,  and 
databases.  Covers  the  basic  information  systems  concepts. 
Requires  students  to  analyze  a  business  case,  applying  their  tech- 
nology and  problem-solving  skills. 

MSC  1 330  Data  Management  4  QH 

Builds  on  the  functional  skills  learned  in  MSC  1226.  Exposes 
students  to  the  essentials  of  data  management.  Topics  include 
database  design,  selection  and  use  of  a  database  software  pack- 
age, database  administration  security,  privacy,  and  data  recovery. 
Prereq.  MSC  1226. 

MSC  1332  Decision  Support  Systems  for  Business  4QH 

Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  impact  of  com- 
puter-based tools  on  business  decision  making.  Builds  upon  the 
computer  Uteracy  foundation  estabUshed  in  MSC  1226.  Covers 
decision  support  software  such  as  graphics  and  expert  systems 
on  both  mainframe  and  microcomputers.  Gives  students  the 
opportunity  to  build  a  decision  support  system  and  create  the 
supporting  system  docmnentation  and  user  manual  in  a  course 
project.  Preieq.  MSC  1226. 
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MSC  1335  Telenmmunications  and  Networks  4  QH 

Reviews  business  telecommunications.  Focuses  on  the  design,  use, 
and  management  of  networl<s.  Topics  include  telecommunications 
technology,  network  structures,  and  current  telecommunication 
applications  in  business  such  as  electronic  mail,  teleconferencing, 
and  distributed  applications.  Preieq.  MSC  1226. 

MSC  1 336  Business  Programming  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  experience  in  structured  reasoning  and 
programming.  Builds  upon  the  skills  mastered  in  MSC  1330.  Gives 
students  the  opportunity  to  gain  an  appreciation  for  design,  cod- 
ing, debugging,  and  executing  progreim  modules.  Emphasizes  the 
design  discipline  required  to  create  such  modules  and  the  produc- 
tivity gain  that  can  be  realized  by  employing  object  modules  of 
this  type  in  a  business  setting.  Prereq.  MSC  1226,  MSC  1330. 

MSC  1341  Information  Resource  Management  4  QH 

Examines  the  m^or  organizational  and  managerial  issues  associ- 
ated with  managing  the  information  resource  focusing  on  three 
thematic  components.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  assume 
a  strategic  vieviT)otnt  and  consider  using  information  to  achieve 
competitive  advantage,  create  new  products  or  services,  or  to  re- 
engineer  the  business;  learn  about  using  information  technology 
to  support  the  functional  areas  of  the  business  such  as  finance, 
manufactiuing,  or  himian  resources;  consider  issues  related  to 
managing  information  technology  such  as  outsourcing  IS  applica- 
tions, project  management,  and  investing  in  new  technology. 
Prereq.  MSC  1226  and  junior  standing. 

MSC  1342  Business  Systems  Integration  4  QH 

Explores  strategies  for  the  ftmctioning  integration  of  information 
systems  in  both  the  office  and  the  factory.  Explores  strategies  for 
systems  integration  through  a  project  requiring  students  to  form 
companies,  analyze  their  data  needs,  design  and  build  a  set  of 
information  systems,  and  recommend  a  strategy  for  data  architec- 
ture integration.  This  is  the  capstone  course  for  the  MIS  concen- 
tration. Prereq.  MSC  1226,  MSC  1330,  MSC  1332,  MSC  1335, 
MSC  1341.  Suggested  MSC  1336. 

MSC  1 433  Quantitative  Models  in  Business  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  construction  of  appropriate  mathematical  models 
(simplified  representations  or  abstractions  of  reality)  for  manage- 
rial decision-making  problems.  Discusses  criteria  for  selecting 
various  stochastic  and  deterministic  models.  Covers  decision 
trees,  decision  analysis,  linear  programming,  and  simulation. 
Prereq.  MSC  1201. 

MSC  1441  Operations  Management  4  QH 

Considers  the  productive  system  of  an  enterprise  whereby  inputs 
of  technology,  materials,  personnel,  and  information  are  trans- 
formed into  useful  goods  and/or  services.  Introduces  the  types  of 
problems  and  issues  encountered  by  the  operations  manager. 
Discusses  various  models  and  techniques  but  emphasizes  problem 
formulation  and  managerial  implications. 

MSC  1 566  Quality  Management  4  QH 

Examines  the  basic  philosophy  of  quality  and  its  management 
both  in  Japan  and  in  the  United  States.  Stresses  the  changing  role 
of  quality  as  an  emerging  strategic  factor  in  the  United  States. 
Discusses  managerial,  behavioral,  and  statistical  methods  based 
on  measurement  for  achieving  quahty.  Introduces  the  student  to 
various  aspects  of  quahty  msmagement  relevant  to  lower,  ntiddle 
and  upper  level  of  management;  quality  control  circles;  quality 


and  continuous  process  improvements;  and  the  philosophy  of 
quahty  experts  such  as  Denting,  Juran,  jind  Ishikawa.  Prereq. 
MSC  1201  and  MSC  1441. 

MSC  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake  inde- 
pendent study  in  lieu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various  con- 
centrations. Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Comniittee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outhne  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  will  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  will  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


MSC  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MSC  1591. 

MSC  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MSC  1591. 


2QH 


3QH 


MSC  1 594,  MSC  1 595,  MSC  1 596,  MSC  1 597  Independent  Study      4  QH  each 

Same  as  HRM  1591. 


MSC  1701  Business  Statistics  2  (Honors) 

See  course  description  for  MSC  1201. 


4QH 


MSC  1 826  Business  Forecasting  (Honors)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  analyzing  data  using  statistical  models  from  various 
fimctional  areas  of  business.  Students  prepare  reports  based  on 
actual  data  that  involve  forecasting.  Prereq.  MSC  1201. 


MSC  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
MSC  1892  Honors  Thesis 
MSC  1893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
MSC  1894  Honors  Thesis 


OQH 

8QH 

OQH 

12  QH 


Marketing 


MKT  1331  Marketing  Management  4  QH 

Provides  training  in  marketing  decision  making.  Uses  case  studies 
simulating  actual  business  settings  to  help  students  develop 
analytical  abUities  and  sharpen  their  communications  skills. 
Covers  topics  that  range  from  techniques  used  to  analyze  a  mar- 
ket to  the  development  of  a  total  mai'keting  strategy  (product  pol- 
icy, pricing  policy,  promotion  poUcy,  and  distribution  policy). 
Prei-eq.  MKT  1435  and  middler  standing. 

MKT  1 341  Marketing  Research  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  survey  research  process  and  the  analysis  of  data 
using  SPSS.  Covers  topics  such  as  problem  definition,  research 
design,  sampling,  questionnaire  design,  data  collection,  and  data 
analysis.  Students  expected  to  work  on  group  projects.  Requires 
no  previous  computer  experience.  P>-e7-eq.  MKT  1331  and 
MSC  1201. 
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MKT  1 35 1  Competitive  Strategy  4  QH 

A  capstone  marketing  course,  required  of  all  students  with  a  mar- 
keting concentration.  Focuses  on  the  formulation  of  marketing 
strategy  at  a  policy  level  and  its  implementation  in  a  dynamic  envi- 
roimient.  Prereq.  MKT  1331  aiid  senior  standing. 

MKT  1 435  Introduction  to  Marketing  4  QH 

Consists  of  lectures,  readings,  and  small-group  discussions  on  the 
role  of  marketing  in  contemporary  society,  in  the  business  enter- 
prises, and  in  the  nonprofit  organization.  Considers  the  planning, 
operation,  and  evaluation  of  marketing  and  promotional  efforts 
necessary  to  the  effective  marketing  of  consumer  and  industrial 
products  and  services  in  both  profit  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
Prereq.  Middler  standing. 

MKT  1 501  Introduction  to  Retoiling  4  QH 

Explores  the  dynamics  of  retaUing  and  the  range  of  firms  that 
make  up  the  retaDing  industry.  Examines  the  functions,  practices, 
and  organizatior\s  of  various  store  types.  Considers  such  topics 
as  current  issues,  career  opportunities,  the  enviroimient  of  retail- 
ing, and  retaUing's  role  in  the  economy.  Prereq.  MKT  1435  and 
middler  standing. 

MKT  1 503  Retail  Merchandising  and  Control  4  QH 

Examines  the  concepts  and  techniques  of  store  operations  and 
merchandise  management.  Considers  topics  such  as  calculating 
and  planning  markups  and  markdowns,  pricing,  inventory  con- 
trol, stock  turn,  open-to-buy,  profitability  analysis,  and  expense 
control.  Prereq.  MKT  1435  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MKT  1 5 1 5  Marketing  in  the  Service  Sector  4  QH 

Provides  a  basic  treatment  of  methods  and  techniques  for  market- 
ing in  the  service  sector,  which  includes  sports,  recreation,  public 
service,  banking,  insurance,  and  hotels.  Analyzes  a  number  of 
descriptive  studies  covering  the  application  of  marketing  princi- 
ples in  key  service  areas  as  well  as  the  principles  themselves. 

MKT  1 5 1 8  Morketing  and  Technology  4  QH 

Explores  the  impact  of  the  Internet,  the  World  Wide  Web,  and 
emerging  technological  umovations  such  as  wireless  communica- 
tion and  digital  media  on  the  marketing  of  goods  and  services. 
Examines  consumer  response  to  these  innovations  and  factors 
that  lead  to  the  adoption  of  these  new  technologies.  Offers  students 
the  opportunity  to  study  how  electronic  commerce  is  changing 
the  way  firms  interact  with  the  market  and  how  firms  are  taking 
advantage  of  these  new  technologies  to  improve  their  marketing 
strategies.  Prereq.  MKT  1435  or  MKT  1735  and  Junior  or  senior 
standing. 

MKT  1 523  Advertising  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  management  of  the  advertising  function  in  rela- 
tion to  a  firm's  overall  marketing  objectives.  Approaches  the  sub- 
ject from  the  perspective  of  the  user  of  advertising  (for  example, 
the  product  manager  and  the  marketing  manager).  Uses  case 
studies  £md  text  material  to  help  the  student  develop  decision- 
making skills.  Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  middler  standing. 

MKT  1 531  Soles  Management  4  QH 

Provides  training  in  effective  selling  skills  and  how  to  manage 
accounts.  Discusses  how  customers  buy  products  and  services 
and  how  this  relates  to  a  company's  sales  process:  prospecting 
accounts,  making  sales  presentations,  handling  customer  objections, 
closing  sales,  and  post-sale  servicing  of  accounts.  Also  covers 
current  approaches  such  as  relationship  and  partnership  selling. 
Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  middler  standing. 


MKT  1 542  Business-to-Business  Marketing  4  QH 

Examines  corporate  buyers  and  how  they  differ  from  household 
buyers/consumers.  Studies  company-to-company  marketing  and 
how  it  differs  from  consumer  products  marketing.  Covers  prod- 
uct and  pricing  elements  as  well  as  the  role  of  industrial  distribu- 
tors and  sales  organizations.  Pi-ereq.  MKT  1331  and  middler 
standing. 

MKT  1 545  New  Product  Development  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  challenges  and  decisions  managers  face  in  creat- 
ing, developing,  launching,  and  managing  new  products  and  ser- 
vices. Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  stages  of  the  new  product 
development  process,  the  information  needs  in  each  stage,  and 
approaches  for  gathering  needed  information.  Prereq.  MKT  1331. 

MKT  1 553  Foundations  of  Consumer  Behavior  4  QH 

Helps  students  develop  an  understanding  of  consumer  attitudes 
and  beha^dor  processes  as  the  basis  of  the  design  of  marketing 
problems.  Considers  economic  and  behavioral  models  of  con- 
sumer behavior  and  underlying  behaxdoral  theories  and  concepts. 
Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  middler  standing. 

MKT  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake 
independent  study  in  lieu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  B>very  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  ouUine  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  dii-ection  the  study  wUl  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  will  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


MKT  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MKT  1591. 

MKT  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MKT  1591. 

MKT  1594,  MKT  1595,  MKT  1596,  MKT  1597 
Independent  Study 

Same  as  HRM  1591. 


2QH 


3QH 


4  QH  each 


MKT  1 735  Introduction  to  Marketing  (Honors)  4  QH 

Explores  the  role  of  marketing  in  contemporary  society,  business 
enterprises,  and  nonprofit  organizations  through  discussions, 
lectures,  readings,  and  group  projects.  Considers  planning,  oper- 
ating, and  evaluating  marketing  and  promotional  efforts  that  are 
necessary  to  effectively  market  consumer  and  industrial  products 
and  services  in  both  profit  and  nonprofit  organizations.  Prereq. 
Middler  standing  and  honors  paiticipation. 

MKT  1 760  International  Marketing  4  QH 

Introduces  tiiose  aspects  of  marketing  that  are  unique  to  interna- 
tional business  within  the  framework  of  traditional  functional  areas 
of  marketing.  Focuses  on  the  environment  and  tlie  modiQcations  of 
marketing  concepts  and  practices  necessitated  by  enwomnental 
differences.  Includes  such  topics  as  cultural  dynamics  in  interna- 
tional mai"kets,  political  and  legal  environmental  constraints,  educa- 
tional and  economic  constraints,  international  marketing  research, 
international  marketing  institutions,  and  marketing  practices 
abroad.  Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  middler  standing. 
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MKT  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

MKT  1892  Honors  Thesis  8QH 

MKT  1 893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

MKT  1894  Honors  Thesis  12QH 


Logistics  and  Transportation 


TRN  1 333  The  Transportation  Industries  4  QH 

Exaniines  the  stnjcture,  operations,  and  problems  of  the  several 
modes  of  transportation,  and  outlines  the  government  role  in  reg- 
ulation and  promotion.  Also  highlights  the  interaction  between 
carriers  and  shippers  in  the  transportation  marketplace. 

TRN  1335  Current  Issues  in  Logistics  and  Transportation  4  QH 

Identifies  important  contemporary  issues  and  problems  in  logis- 
tics and  transportation  and  examines  their  nature  and  signifi- 
cance. Explores  alternative  approaches  to  resolving  such  prob- 
lems by  analyzing  various  options  and  their  implications. 

TRN  1 344  Business  logistics  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  role  and  activities  of  those  involved  in  corporate 
logistics  decision  making.  Emphasizes  the  importance  of  trans- 
portation planning,  inventory  control,  warehousing,  customer 
service  standards,  and  location  decisions  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  distribution  systems. 

TRN  1352  Advanced  Problems  in  Logistics  and  Transportation  4  QH 

Identifies  and  examines  important  logistics  and  transportation 
issues  that  are  of  strategic  importance  to  logistics  professionals 
and  carrier  managers.  Emphasizes  the  decision-making  processes 
employed  by  top-level  executives  in  the  field.  Focuses  on  the  pol- 
icy fomiulation  process. 

TRN  1 353  Seminar  in  Logistics  and  Transportation  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  Limited  number  of  advanced  transportation/logistics 
topics.  Offers  students  experience  with  business  and  government 
through  indixddual  research  topics  selected  for  class  presentation/ 
discussion.  Frereq.  Senior  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 


TRN  1 514  Carrier  Management  4  QH 

Examines  the  perspective  of  those  involved  in  managing  the  sev- 
eral modes  of  transportation.  Emphasizes  the  decision-making 
process  related  to  such  issues  as  carrier  financing,  pricing,  labor 
relations,  and  equipment  selection. 

TRN  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

AUows  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  imdertake 
independent  study  in  Ueu  of  any  coui'se  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  hidependent 
Studies  Connnittee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  will  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  wUl  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


TRN  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  TRN  1591. 

TRN  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  TRN  1591. 


2QH 


3QH 


TRN  1 594,  TRN  1 595,  TRN  1 596,  TRN  1 597  Independent  Study       4  QH  each 

Same  as  TRN  1591. 

TRN  1760  Global  Logistics  4QH 

Analyzes  the  managerial  activities  of  logistics  planning  and  opera- 
tions in  multinational  firms.  Focuses  on  contemporary  issues  that 
affect  the  design  of  international  logistics  systems,  and  examines 
the  current  and  future  status  of  ocean  and  air  transportation  in 
international  trade  and  development. 


TRN  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
TRN  1892  Honors  Thesis 
TRN  1893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
TRN  1894  Honors  Thesis 


OQH 

8QH 

OQH 

12  QH 
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Computer  Science 

COM  1 100  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science  4  QH 

Introduces  computers  and  computer  programming.  Studies  basic 
concepts  of  a  high-level  language  such  as  data  types,  variables, 
assignment,  expressions,  statements,  and  inpuf  output.  Surveys 
structured  programming  tools  including  flow  control  constructs, 
procedures  and  functions,  parameters,  local  variables,  and  user- 
defined  data  structures.  Discusses  character  strings  and  1-dimen- 
sional  arrays.  Introduces  graphics  and  animation.  Emphasizes  the 
systematic  design  of  programs  using  structured  components. 
Prereq.  An  interest  in  programming  computers. 

COM  1 101  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  I  4  QH 

Introduces  algorithms,  data  structures,  abstraction,  and  encapsu- 
lation. Examines  arrays,  stacks,  classes,  and  templates.  Discusses 
the  creation  of  a  data  structure  in  layers  using  composition  of 
simpler  components.  Uses  the  concept  of  class  and  template  to 
encapsulate  the  functions  and  operations  on  a  data  structure. 
Studies  specific  classes  for  arrays,  stacks,  queues,  complex  arith- 
metic, polynomials,  and  function  objects.  Introduces  dynamic 
memory  allocation  for  arrays  and  simple  linked  Usts.  Exsimines 
sorting  and  searching  techniques  and  introduces  recursion. 
Prereq.  COM  1100  or  equivalent. 

COM  1 102  Functional  Programming  and  Its  Applications  4  QH 

Introduces  the  fundamenteil  concepts  and  applications  of  func- 
tional programming  based  on  procedural  and  data  abstraction. 
Discusses  the  relation  between  functional  programuning  and  sym- 
bolic processing  as  implemented  in  LISP-Mke  languages.  Covers 
simple  applications  selected  from  artificial  intelligence,  data- 
driven  design,  and  programming  language  design  and  implemen- 
tation. fV-ereg.  COM  1101. 

COM  1 1 05  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications  4  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  of  aU  majors  to  understand 
and  experience  the  computer  science  field  and  to  become 
informed  and  intelligent  users  of  its  tools.  Explores  using  the 
computer  as  a  fundamental  component  of  the  problem-solving 
process.  Discusses  basic  principles  and  provides  hands-on  experi- 
ence with  a  word  processor,  a  spreadsheet  package,  a  database 
management  system,  and  a  presentation  manager.  Not  open  to 
computer  science  or  business  administration  majors. 

COM  1 121  Computer  Science  Overview  1  1  QH 

Inttoduces  ideas  and  skills  that  are  necessary  for  success  in  the 
computer  science  field.  Examines  the  relation  between  personal 
goals  and  professional  standards.  Studies  work  habits,  time  man- 
agement, organizational  skiUs,  interpersonal  skills,  and  commit- 
ment. Raises  issues  of  ethics  and  responsibility.  Discusses  tiiinking 
skills  that  are  needed  in  computer  science  and  intioduces  problem- 
solving  exercises  designed  to  develop  these  skills.  Intioduces 
readings  from  the  software  literature  to  iUusttate  the  variety  of 
skills  needed  in  industry.  Prereq.  Computer  science  majors  only. 

COM  1 1 22  Computer  Science  Overview  2  1  QH 

Introduces  the  UNIX  operating  system,  the  Internet,  and  other 
important  systems.  Discusses  their  basic  concepts  and  history. 
Introduces  ethical  issues  such  as  privacy,  security,  reliability,  and 
intellectual  property.  Prereq.  Computer  science  majors  only. 

COM  1 1 30  Computer  Organization  and  Design  4  QH 

Discusses  how  a  computer  system  works  and  why  it  performs  as  it 
does.  Topics  include  assembly  language  (programs,  caU/retum, 


stack  frames),  arithmetic  (representations  and  algorithms),  digital 
design  (implementation  of  an  RISC  subset),  and  organization  (mem- 
ory hierarchy).  P>'ereg.  COM  1101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

COM  1 201  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  algorithms,  data  structures,  abstraction, 
and  encapsulation.  Introduces  structures  that  utilize  arrays 
and/or  links  in  more  sophisticated  ways.  Studies  linked  Usts, 
trees,  heaps,  priority  queues,  and  hashing.  Discusses  efficient 
sorting  (quicksort  and  heapsort)  and  introduces  experimental 
analysis  or  algorithms.  Examines  several  design  issues,  including 
selection  of  structures  based  on  what  operations  need  to  be  opti- 
mized (insertion,  deletion,  traversal,  searching,  sorting,  evalua- 
tion), encapsulation  of  algorithms  using  class  and  template  tech- 
niques, and  how  and  when  to  use  recursion  (versus  explicit  stack- 
based  techniques).  Introduces  graph  algorithms  and  structures  if 
time  permits.  Prereq.  COM  1101  or  equivalent. 

COM  1 204  Object-Oriented  Design  4  QH 

Inttoduces  the  philosophy  and  methodology  of  object-oriented 
software  design  and  the  techniques  of  object-oriented  program- 
ming. Discusses  the  design  and  implementation  of  individual 
classes  and  the  tradeoffs  in  designing  collections  of  classes. 
Introduces  class  libraries  and  appUcation  frameworks.  Examines 
simple  design  patterns  and  compares  object-oriented  design  to 
other  software  design  paradigms.  Applies  object-oriented  design 
to  several  medium-sized  projects.  Prereq.  COM  1201  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

COM  1 205  Software  Design  and  Development  4  QH 

Presents  the  latest  ideas  and  techniques  in  software  methodology 
and  provides  a  means  for  students  to  apply  these  techniques. 
Students,  working  in  groups,  wiU  be  expected  to  design,  imple- 
ment, test,  and  document  a  large  software  project.  Prereq.  COM 
1201,  COM  1204. 

COM  1 230  Introduction  to  UNIX  Tools  4  QH 

Introduces  the  essentials  of  UNIX  tool  programming  (with  a  bent 
toward  systems  administration)  via  the  use  of  high-level  program- 
ming languages,  utilities,  and  toolkits.  Topics  include  UNIX  shells 
and  essential  utilities,  Perl,  TclATk,  system  and  network  security 
issues,  and  high-level  networking  and  protocol  basics.  Provides 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  tools  and  progranuning 
languages  that  will  help  them  make  the  best  use  of  UNIX  (and  the 
myriad  other  operating  systems  where  the  tools  have  been 
ported).  This  course  does  not  qualify  as  a  computer  science  elec- 
tive, but  computer  science  majors  may  take  this  course  as  a  free 
elective. 

COM  1 3 1 5  Database  Design  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  use  and  properties  of  relational  database  manage- 
ment systems.  Uses  the  entity-relationship  model  on  example 
problems.  Presents  the  SQL  language.  Topics  may  include  index- 
ing, query  optimization,  and  object-oriented  databases.  Requires 
implementing  a  database  schema  and  writing  a  short  appUcation 
program  on  a  commercial  database  management  system.  Prereq. 
COM  1101  or  programming  eocperience  in  a  high-level  language. 
Nonmajors  with  programming  experience  in  C  are  welcome. 

COM  1317  Transaction  Processing  Systems  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  concepts  and  practice  of  modem  ttansaction  pro- 
cessing systems  in  a  distributed  setting.  Describes  the  overall 
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architecture  of  systems  such  as  TP  monitor,  recovery  manager, 
log  manager,  and  lock  manager.  Discusses  the  principles  of 
DO/UNDO/REDO  logging  such  as  the  write-ahead  log  rule  and  the 
force  log-on-commit  rule.  Describes  compensation  log  records, 
checkpoint  and  restart  recovery  procedures,  two-phase  commit, 
lock  tables,  granularity  of  locking,  aind  two-phase  locking.  Frereq. 
COM  1130,  COM  1201,  and  COM  1315. 

COM  1 330  Operating  Systems  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  concepts  imderlying  computer  operating  sys- 
tems and  provides  hands-on  experience  with  their  implementa- 
tion. Covers  the  basic  structure  of  an  operating  system:  hardware 
and  application  interfaces,  processes,  threads,  synchronization, 
interprocess  communication,  processor  allocation,  deadlocks, 
memory  management,  file  systems,  and  input/output  control. 
Uses  examples  from  many  real  operating  systems  (UNIX,  MS- 
DOS,  Windows  NT)  to  reinforce  concepts.  Pret'eq.  COM  1130  and 
COM  1201. 

COM  1 335  Distributed  Operating  Systems  4  QH 

Covers  distributed  operating  systems;  communication:  ATM, 
Ghent-server,  remote  procedure  call;  processors,  processes,  and 
threads;  distributed  file  systems;  security.  Uses  case  studies. 
Includes  programming  on  workstations  in  labs.  Prerreq. 
COM  1330. 

COM  1 337  Computer  Communication  Networks  4  QH 

Introduces  the  imderlying  concepts  and  principles  of  computer 
networks.  Presents  the  different  components  of  a  network  and 
how  these  components  fit  together.  Emphasizes  the  design  and 
implementation  of  network  software  that  transforms  raw  hard- 
ware into  a  richly  functional  communication  system.  Real  net- 
works (such  as  the  Internet,  ATM,  Ethernet,  Token  Ring)  vnll  be 
used  as  examples  to  reinforce  the  concepts  and  demonstrate  vari- 
ous protocols.  Also  covers  apphcations  such  as  electronic  mail 
and  the  World  Wide  Web.  Topics  include  introduction  to  commu- 
nications connectivity  and  standards;  layered  architectures; 
ISO/OSI  and  TCP/IP  reference  models;  data  transmission,  syn- 
chronization, and  multiplexing;  error  handling,  link  control,  and 
protocol  operations;  local  area  networks;  network  interconnec- 
tion; high-speed  networks;  wide  area  networks;  internetworking; 
transport  layer  services;  and  higher  layers  and  applications. 
Prereq.  COM  1330. 

COM  1 350  Automata  and  Formal  Languages  4  QH 

Covers  finite-state  machines  and  regular  expressions;  context- 
free  grammars;  properties  and  decidability  problems  of  regular 
and  context-free  languages;  pushdown  automata;  pumping 
theorems  for  regular  and  context-free  languages;  Turing 
machines,  Church's  thesis,  and  the  halting  problem;  and  apphca- 
tions to  compilers,  artificial  intelligence,  and  pattern  recognition. 
Prereq.  COM  1201  and  MTH  1137. 

COM  1355  Compiler  Design!  4QH 

Implements  lexical  analyzers  and  parsers  as  specified  by  regular 
expressions  and  context-free  grammars.  Emphasizes  the  use  of 
LALR(l)  or  LL(1)  parser  generators.  Covers  basic  code  genera- 
tion. Uses  a  hands-on  approach,  including  either  a  sequence  of 
programming  assignments  or  a  project.  Prereq.  COM  1130  arid 
COM  1350. 

COM  1 358  Analysis  of  Programming  Languages  4  QH 

Covers  run-time  behavior  of  programming  languages;  inter- 
preters; static  and  dynamic  scoping;  pai'ameter-passing  mecha- 


nism; implementation  of  functions  and  recursion;  and  features  of 
current  languages  and  their  implementation.  Prereq.  COM  1102 
and  COM  1350. 

COM  1 370  Computer  Graphics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  characteristics  and  programming  of  graphics  output 
devices.  Presents  basic  point  and  line  drawing,  two-dimensional 
displays;  cUpping  and  windoviTng.  Surveys  pictures;  data  struc- 
tures and  display  file  organization;  and  interaction;  graphical 
input  and  event-driven  programs.  Includes  some  three- 
dimensional  dravidng.  Prereq.  COM  1201  and  MTH  1301. 

COM  1390  Algorithms  4QH 

Introduces  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  for  the  discovery, 
design,  analysis,  and  implementation  of  efficient  algorithms. 
Sample  algorithms  will  be  drawn  from  soittng  and  searciiing, 
graph  algorithms,  string  matching  algorithms,  greedy  algorithms, 
and  dynamic  programming.  Analysis  will  use  both  theoretical  and 
experimental  techniques.  The  course  will  conclude  with  a  discus- 
sion of  "hard  problems"  for  which  no  efficient  algorithms  are 
known  and  will  introduce  the  concept  of  NP-complete  problems. 
Prereq.  COM  1350. 

COM  1 400  Data  Parallel  Computing  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  concepts  of  parallel  computer  architectures, 
network  topologies,  and  data  parallel  programming.  Emphasizes 
SMD  machines  (with  mesh  or  hypercube  interconnections)  and 
networks  of  workstations.  Studies  fundamental  data  structures 
and  data  parallel  algorithms  for  matrix  operations  and  fast  fourier 
transforms.  Examines  graph  and  geometric  computations  for 
complexity  and  performance  characteristics.  Requires  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  programming  to  complete  course  assignments. 
Prereq.  COM  1390,  MTH  1125,  and  MTH  1301. 

COM  1410  Artificial  Intelligence  4  QH 

Focuses  on  approaches  to  making  computers  act  intelligently  by 
studying  current  methods  for  automated  understanding,  problem 
solving,  optimal  search,  knowledge  representation,  vision,  and 
learning.  Students  perform  experiments  with  semantic  nets,  logi- 
cal deduction  systems,  evidential  reasorung  systems,  and/or 
neural  nets.  Prereq.  COM  1102,  COM  1201. 

COM  1420  Principles  and  Methods  in  Interactive  Systems  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  principles  of  human-computer  interface  design  and 
methodologies  of  implementation,  evaluation,  and  research  in 
human-computer  interaction.  Topics  include  user  psychology, 
dialog  styles  (menus/controls,  command  languages,  icons,  win- 
dows); screen  layout  and  design,  input  devices  (mouse,  touch- 
screen, keyboard,  voice);  error  handling  and  reporting;  system 
response  time;  user  documentation  and  help  systems;  and  "inteUi- 
gent"  interfaces.  Discusses  techniques  for  the  implementation 
and  usabUity  testing  of  human-computer  interfaces.  Prereq.  COM 
1204  and  COM  1370. 

COM  1621  Computer  Science  Seminar  1  QH 

Prepares  students  in  methods  of  oral  presentation  of  a  topic  in 
computer  science.  Describes  techniques  in  preparation  of  over- 
heads and  other  visual  aids  and  their  appropriate  and  effective 
use.  Requires  students  to  give  a  20-30  minute  oral  presentation 
wdth  overheads  on  a  topic  of  theu'  choice.  Prereq.  Computer  sci- 
ence seniors  only. 

COM  1721,  COM  1722,  COM  1723  1  QH  each 

Freshman  Honors  Seminar  1,  2,  and  3 

Offers  a  seminar  course  for  freshman  honors  students  in  com- 
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puter  science  and  for  freshman  honors  students  in  other  mEyors 
who  are  concurrently  taldng  COM  1100,  COM  1101,  or  COM  1201 
respectively,  or  who  have  completed  these  courses.  Introduces  a 
variety  of  topics  that  extend  the  material  in  the  standard  fresh- 
man computer  science  courses  or  go  beyond  the  scope  of  these 
courses.  Prereq.  Enrollment  in  the  honors  program  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

COM  1 770  Computer  Science  Seminar  (Honors)  4  QH 

Offers  a  capstone  course  for  computer  science  honors  students. 
Exposes  students  to  a  variety  of  computer  science  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest,  and  provides  an  opportunity  to  improve  skills  in  pre- 
senting technical  material.  Requires  students  to  prepare  a  one 
hour  presentation  of  professional  quality  on  a  topic  of  interest  in 
computer  science.  Requires  the  student  to  write  paper  on  the 
same  topic.  Prereq.  Cotnputer  science  seniors  in  the  honors  pro- 
gram or  permission  of  instructor. 


COM  1 777  Honors  Adjunct  Computer  Science  1  QH 

Allows  honors  students  who  do  not  have  an  honors  section  to  do 
honors  work  in  one  of  the  computer  science  elective  courses 
while  enrolled  in  the  regular  course. 

COM  1 800  Directed  Study  In  Computer  Science  4  QH 

Provides  students  strong  in  computer  science  and  related  sciences 
a  chance  to  develop  the  art  and  skill  needed  to  work  indepen- 
dently and  creatively  in  computer  science.  Directed  study  can  be 
used  as  an  opportunity  to  examine  familiar  material  in  fresh  ways 
or  to  explore  new  material  that  is  not  offered  in  formal  courses. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  the  instructor;  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

COM  1 8 1 0  Topics  in  Computer  Science  4  QH 

Focuses  on  an  advanced  topic  in  computer  science  to  be  selected 
by  the  instructor.  Prereq.  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
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Cooperative  Education 

COP  1 1 35  Professional  Development  lor  Journalists  1  QH 

Provides  current  career  irtfomiation  in  the  field  of  journalism  pri- 
marily through  outside  speakers.  Prepares  journalism  students 
for  field  experience.  Employs  ciurent  preferred  learning  and 
working  style  models  for  self  exploration. 

COP  1 1 80  Career  Decision-Making  4  QH 

Focuses  on  needs  and  concerns  of  students  who  are  undecided  or 
uncertain  about  their  academic  msyor  or  career  direction. 
Students  will  identify  their  work  values,  interests,  skills  and  per- 
sonahty  preferences  as  these  relate  to  choice  of  major  and  career 
options.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  explore  vari- 
ous careers  through  researching  in  the  Career  Resource  Center, 
conducting  informational  interviews  with  professionals  in  their 
fields  of  interest,  and  using  the  Internet.  Discusses  how  labor 
market  trends  and  workplace  issues  impact  career  choice. 
Emphasizes  decision-making  and  goal  setting  strategies.  Prereq. 
Freshmen  or  sophomores  in  any  major  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

COP  1 220  Working  in  the  United  States  4  QH 

Helps  international  students  compete  more  effectively  for  cooper- 
ative education  positions  in  the  United  States  and  assists  them  in 
their  cultural  transition  into  the  American  work  force.  Considers 
work-oriented  cross-cultural  issues,  the  American  work  ethic, 
skills  development,  resume  writing,  and  interviewing  techniques. 
Prereq.  International  students  prior  to  first  co-op  experience  or 
permission  of  instructors. 

COP  1314  Life/Career  Planning  4  QH 

Assists  students  with  the  transition  firom  school  to  the  workplace. 
Students  identify  their  career  interests  and  values,  and  assess  skUls 
and  personality  preferences  to  help  them  make  better  career  deci- 
sions. Emphasizes  labor  market  issues,  job  search  techniques,  net- 
working and  career  management  strategies.  Prepares  students  for 
the  job  search  process  by  requiring  them  to  complete  a  professional 
resume,  participate  in  videotaped  mock  interviews,  and  research 
companies.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  standing  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


COP  1350  Pharmacy  Co-op  Seminar  1  1  QH 

Introduces  and  prepares  the  pharmacy  student  for  the  experien- 
tial component  of  the  pharmacy  curriculum.  Introduces  the  stu- 
dent to  policies  and  procedures  of  the  Department  of  Cooperative 
Education.  Provides  students  with  the  opportuiuty  to  develop  the 
skills  necessary  to  be  successful  in  the  preparation,  activity,  and 
reflection  components  of  the  cooperative  education  curriculum. 
Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
various  opportunities  that  are  available  to  them  in  the  profession 
of  pheumacy. 

COP  1 353  Professional  Development  for  Education  1  QH 

Examines  career  development  and  career  management  issues  of 
teaching  professionals.  Discusses  important  components  of  the 
after-graduation  job  search  process,  and  utilizes  advice  from 
professionals  in  the  field.  Examines  a  number  of  current  issues 
relating  to  the  working  conditions  of  teachers,  such  as  the  role 
of  the  teachers'  union,  teacher  certification  and  graduate 
school,  c£u:eer  issues  for  women,  and  alternative  careers  in 
education. 

COP  1 370  Introduction  to  Nursing  Career  Management  1  QH 

Students  will  have  an  opporttmity  to  identify  skiUs;  develop  job- 
finding,  job-survival,  and  career  management  skills;  and  learn 
about  the  nursing  co-op  program. 

COP  1 390  Community  Service  Learning  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  service  learning  methodology  as  a 
way  of  teaching  and  learning  for  lifelong  exploration  of 
questions  of  civic  responsibility,  multicultural  perspectives, 
societal  norms,  individual/group  empowerment,  and  values 
clarification.  Students  will  have  the  opportimity  to  explore  the 
relationship  of  community  service  to  academic  study  and  career 
decision  making. 
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CJ 1 101  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Surveys  the  contemporary  criminal  justice  system  from  the  initial 
contact  with  the  offender  through  prosecution,  disposition,  incar- 
ceration, and  release  to  the  community.  Emphasizes  major  sys- 
tems of  social  control:  police,  corrections,  juvenile  justice,  mental 
health  systems,  and  their  pohcies  and  practices  relative  to  the 
offender.  Maintains  balanced  study  by  providing  legal,  empirical, 
and  sociological  materials. 

a  1001,  a  1002  critical  issues  in  Criminal  Justice  I  and  2  4  QH  each 

Introduces  students  to  the  major  issues  and  ethical  considera- 
tions facing  criminal  justice  and  criminology  today.  Discusses  six 
to  eight  major  critical,  moral,  and  ethical  issues.  Considers  such 
core  topics  as  the  death  penalty,  abortion,  euthanasia,  aboUtion 
of  the  insanity  plea,  victimless  crimes  (prostitution,  drug  abuse, 
gambling),  and  gun  control.  Presents  these  issues  in  the  format  of 
pros  and  cons;  involves  student  presentations  or  debates. 

CJ  1 151  Introduction  to  Law  and  the  Legal  Process  1  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  law  and  the  legal  system  of  the 
United  States.  Sets  forth  the  fundamentals  of  our  legal  process 
and  provides  a  summary  description  of  both  the  private  and  pub- 
lic law  system.  Presents  an  overview  of  the  traditional  structure, 
as  well  as  the  basic  principles  of  law. 

CJ  1 1 52  Introduction  to  Law  and  the  Legal  Process  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  material  presented  in  CJ  11-51.  Introduces  basic 
tort  and  contract  principles,  administrative  law,  and  governmen- 
tal regulation  of  business,  topics  of  particular  concern  to  criminal 
justice  professionals  in  both  the  pubhc  and  private  sectors,  as 
well  as  to  those  students  concentrating  in  legal  studies.  Prereq. 
CJ1151  and  CJ  1252. 

a  120Kriminology  4QH 

Introduces  the  major  theories  of  crime  causation  developed  over 
the  past  two  centuries.  Explores  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  cur- 
rent crime  problem  in  the  United  States.  Examines  the  characteris- 
tics of  specific  criminal  behavior  such  as  violent  crime,  property 
crime,  organized  crime,  white-coUar  crime,  and  pubhc  order  crime. 

U  1251  Introduction  to  Criminal  Law  4  QH 

Deals  with  the  area  of  criminal  responsibUity,  some  of  its  limita- 
tions, and  certain  modifications  substantially  affecting  it. 
Requires  an  abiUty  to  express  in  writing  both  the  knowledge  of  a 
particular  concept  and  the  ability  to  identify  it  in  a  complex  fact 
pattern  and  discuss  its  impUcations  and  ramifications. 

CJ  1 252  Criminal  Due  Process  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  historical  evaluation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  its  use  in  making  rights  prescribed  under  the  BiU  of  Rights 
apphcable  to  the  individual  states.  Also  details  the  inherent  prob- 
lems of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments,  including  the  effect  of 
their  imphcations  on  such  matters  as  pohce  practices,  illegal 
search  and  seizure,  and  right  to  counsel.  Expects  students  to  be 
famUiar  with  basic  concepts  as  well  as  changing  interpretations 
so  they  can  cite  cases  that  may  stand  as  precedents  for  conclu- 
sions they  draw.  Prereq.  CJ  1251. 

CJ  1 253  Introduction  to  Criminal  Courts  4  QH 

Examines  the  role  of  criminal  courts  in  the  United  States,  the 
structure  and  organization  of  the  court  system,  and  the  flow  of 
cases  from  arrest  to  conviction.  Focuses  on  the  key  actors  in  the 
courtroom — prosecutors,  defense  attorneys,  judges,  and  court 
clerks — and  the  decision-making  processes  in  charging,  setting 
bail,  pleading  guilty,  going  to  trial,  and  sentencing.  Addresses 
prospects  for  reforming  courts.  Prereq.  CJ  1251  and  CJ  1252. 


a  1 254  Civil  Liability  in  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Studies  the  contemporary  problems  of  civil  liabUity  affecting  the 
criminal  justice  professional.  Reviews  cases  involving  pohce, 
security,  probation,  parole,  and  corrections  personnel  to  help  stu- 
dents understand  and  appreciate  the  legal  factors,  pubhc  pohcy 
issues,  and  methods  of  reducing  the  risk  of  civil  liabOity.  Prereq. 
CJ  1251  and  CJ  1252. 

Q  1 255  Introduction  to  Juvenile  Law  4  QH 

Introduces  the  way  society  responds  to  juvenile  offenders.  Topics 
studied  may  include  important  legislation,  fundamental  case  law, 
behavioral  research  studies,  philosophy,  history,  delinquency, 
abuse  and  neglect,  transfers  and  weiivers,  status  offenses,  and 
comparative  law.  Students  may  be  required  to  observe  actual 
juvenile  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Juvenile  Court.  Prereq. 
HCJ 1252  and  junior  or  senior  only. 

a  1 301  Introduction  to  Security  4  QH 

Examines  the  organization  and  administration  of  security  and 
loss  prevention  programs  in  industry,  business,  and  government. 
Emphasizes  the  protection  of  assets,  persoimel,  and  facOities  and 
focuses  on  the  relations  between  security  organizations  and  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

CJ  1 302  Theories  of  Investigation  4  QH 

Examines  the  commonahties  and  differences  between  criminal 
and  non-criminal  investigations,  using  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  legal  constraints  imposed  on  investigators.  Studies  how 
forensics  helps  investigators  in  criminal  investigations.  Discusses 
interviewing  techniques,  report  writing,  and  giving  testimony. 

a  1311  White-Collar  Crime  4QH 

Gives  the  student  a  basic  understanding  of  white-coUar  crime. 
Covers  such  topics  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  white-coUar  crime, 
the  social-psychologic  makeup  of  white-coUar  crime,  typologies, 
current  efforts  directed  toward  controlling  it,  and  the  inter-agency 
and  jurisdictional  problems  and  the  benefits  of  cooperation. 

CJ  1 31 2  Organized  Crime  4QH 

Examines  the  myths  and  reaUties  of  what  is  termed  organized 
crime.  Discusses  the  nature  of  organized  crime  and  factors  that 
contribute  to  it,  as  weU  as  measures  taken  by  society  to  curb  its 
activities.  Addresses  the  impact  of  organized  crime  on  American 
society  and  its  impUcations,  both  economic  and  poUtical.  Analyzes 
the  characteristics  of  organized  criminal  enterprises  and  the  vari- 
ety of  such  groups  operating  in  the  United  States  as  weU  as  on  the 
international  level. 

CJ  1314  Security  Management  and  Supervision  4  QH 

Deals  with  the  roles  and  responsibUities  of  the  security  manager. 
Gives  special  attention  to  the  responsibiUties  of  plaiuiing,  organiz- 
ing, staffing,  directing,  controlling,  representing,  and  innovating. 
Explores  the  manager's  respor\sibiUty  in  professionalizing  security 
and  other  relevant  issues.  Prei-eq.  CJ  1301  or  equivalent. 

U  1318  Terrorism  4QH 

Attempts  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  what  terrorism 
is  and  why  it  has  become  so  popular.  Includes  the  role  of  news 
media,  poUtical  consequences  of  terrorism,  the  mUitary  as  a 
resource,  and  the  role  of  the  hostage. 

G  1319  Lego!  Aspects  of  Security  Management  and  Operations  4  QH 

Provides  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  legal  environment 
and  issues  affecting  security  operations  and  management. 
Analyzes  elements  of  criminal,  civU,  property,  regulatory,  and 
business  law  from  the  perspective  of  organizational  secmity  man- 
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agement  concerns.  Includes  legal  basis  of  security  practices,  civil 
liability,  corporate  security,  investigations,  labor  law,  industrial 
espionage,  governmental  security  issues,  and  othier  relevant  topics. 

U  1401  Police  Administration  and  Management  4  QH 

Gives  an  understanding  of  the  role  and  function  of  poUcing  in  a 
modem  democratic  society.  Examines  contemporary  American 
policing  in  Uglit  of  its  Anglo-Saxon  roots,  and  compares  it  to  polic- 
ing in  otiier  Anglo-Saxon  countries  (such  as  Canada  and  Australia), 
and  other  modem  police  systems.  Examines  police  in  light  of  con- 
temporary m^or  issues  including  race,  index  crime,  drugs,  disorder, 
conflict,  and  riot.  Examines  the  contemporary  sliift  from  reform 
(professional)  to  conmiunity  and  problem-oriented  poUcing. 

U  1411  Police  Strategy  4  QH 

Examines  the  current  organizational  strategy  of  American  police, 
their  goals  and  mission,  and  the  resources  and  tactics  they  adopt  to 
pursue  those  goals.  Emphasizes  the  authority  and  resources  granted 
to  police;  police  function,  organization,  and  administration;  the  de- 
mand for  police  services;  the  relationship  of  police  to  their  environ- 
ment; police  tactics;  and  the  outcome  for  which  police  strive.  Fo- 
cuses on  police  accountability  and  effectiveness.  Pi'meq.  CJ 1401. 

O  1 424  Seminar  in  Policing  4  QH 

Specific  topic  in  policing  to  be  announced.  Prereq.  CJ  1401, 
CJ  1411,  and  junior  standing  or-  above. 

CJ  1426  Topics  In  Policing  4QH 

Specific  topic  in  policing  to  be  annoimced.  Prereq.  Junior  stand- 
ing or  above. 

a  1 427,  CJ  1 428,  CJ  1 429,  a  1 430  Topics  in  Criminal  Justice  4  QH  each 

Specific  topics  in  criminal  justice  to  be  announced.  Prereq. 
Middle)-  standing  or  above. 

G  1 453  Criminal  Justice  Research  Methods  4  QH 

Examines  basic  concepts  in  conducting  criminal  justice  research. 
Students  will  become  familiar  v«th  research  techniques  that  are 
necessary  for  systematic  analysis  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
offenders'  behavior,  crime  trends,  program  effectiveness,  prob- 
lem analysis,  etc.  Requires  that  students  actively  pursue  such 
techniques  as  research  interviewing,  data  coding,  and  preliminary 
analysis  in  and  outside  of  class.  Prereq.  MTH  1010  or  equivalent. 

CJ  1 454  Criminal  Justice  Statistics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  use  of  statistics  with  special  emphasis  on  criminal 
justice  applications  and  the  analysis  of  criminal  justice  data. 
Covers  basic  descriptive  statistics,  including  levels  of  measiu'e- 
ment,  measures  of  central  tendency,  and  measures  of  variabUity. 
Introduces  the  student  to  inferential  statistics,  including  the  nor- 
mal curve,  sampling  error  and  confidence  intervals,  hypothesis 
testing,  chi-square,  and  correlation.  Prereq.  HCJ 1453. 

CJ  1 51 1  Survey  of  Criminal  Evidence  4  QH 

Focuses  upon  the  fundamentals  of  criminal  trial  procedure  and 
the  rules  of  evidence  as  they  apply  to  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case. 
Students  are  required  to  read  and  brief  criminal  court  cases. 
Pre)-eq.  CJ  1251  and  CJ  1252. 

U  1 5 1 2  Seminar  in  Law  and  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Specific  topic  in  the  law  and  criminal  justice  to  be  armounced. 
Prereq.  CJ  1251,  CJ  1252,  and  junior  or  senior  standing. 

a  1513  Criminal  Homicide  4QH 

Surveys  the  topic  of  homicide.  Explores  general  murder  patterns 
cind  analyzes  types  of  homicide  emphasizing  mass  and  serial 
killing.  Discusses  criminal  justice  issues  in  apprehension,  prose- 
cution, and  punishment  of  murder. 


CJ  1601  Survey  of  Correctional  Systems  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  penology  and  corrections.  Explores  the 
public  reaction  to  convicted  offenders  historically,  while  concen- 
trating on  issues  and  programs  of  contemporary  corrections. 
Prereq.  C J  1201. 

CJ  1612  Juvenile  Justice  4QH 

Gives  an  overview  of  the  institutional  response  to  the  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  juvenile  misconduct,  and  dependent/ 
neglected  and  abused  children.  Emphasizes  the  police,  court,  and 
correctional  agencies  that  process  young  people.  In  addition, 
devotes  attention  to  an  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  sys- 
tem, recent  legal  developments,  and  an  assessment  of  current 
proposals  for  reform.  Prer-eq.  SOC  1100  and  CJ  1201. 

U  1 6 1 3  Probation  and  Parole  4  QH 

Examines  the  nature  and  problems  of  correctional  field  service, 
both  adult  and  juvenile.  Prereq.  CJ  1601. 

CJ  1615  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice:  A  Comparative  View  4  QH 

Examines  the  problems  of  crime  and  its  control  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  comparative  perspective.  Analyzes  countries  such  as 
Soviet  Russia,  China,  France,  East  Gemiany,  and  West  Germany. 
Also  analyzes  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Finland,  and  Sweden  in 
terms  of  their  incidence  and  type  of  deviance  and  crime,  as  well 
as  in  terms  of  approach  to  social  control  and  prevention  of  crime. 
Examines  points  of  divergence  between  these  countries  and  the 
United  States  in  perceived  causes  of  crime  and  differing 
approaches  to  rehabiMtation  and  crime  prevention.  Prereq. 
CJ  1101,  SOC  1100,  or  equivalent. 

CJ  1 6 1 6  Women  and  the  Criminal  Justice  System  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  issues  relating  to  roles  taken  by  women 
involved  with  the  criminal  justice  system  and  to  the  system's  vjiri- 
ous  responses  to  women  in  these  roles.  Focuses  on  women  as 
victims  of  crime,  as  offenders,  and  as  practitioners.  Prereq. 

Middler  standing  or  above. 

CJ  1618  Victims  of  Crime  4QH 

Examines  current  theory  and  research  regarding  victims  of  crime. 
Devotes  attention  to  concepts  such  as  victim  vulnerability  and 
victim  culpability.  In  addition,  discusses  the  implications  of  a  vic- 
tim-oriented perspective  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
Assesses  current  victim  programs,  including  restitution,  media- 
tion, and  compensation. 

CJ  1621  Incarceration  4QH 

Offers  in-depth  familiarity  with  key  reading  in  the  history  and 
sociology  of  incarceration.  Topics  include  theories  of  incarcera- 
tion; sentence  detemunation;  history  of  our  incarceration  sys- 
tems; inmate  and  staff  perspectives  on  incarceration;  and  special 
categoiy  iimiates  (mentally  Ul,  rape  victims,  death  row  prisoners). 
Includes  extensive  discussion.  Prereq.  CJ  1301,  middler  stand- 
ing or  above,  and  QPA  overB-;  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CJ  1622  Alternatives  to  Incarceration  4  QH 

Explores  what  is  now  known  about  sentencing  models  used 
throughout  the  United  States  and  assesses  how  well  they  fulfill 
societal  demands  for  incapacitation,  retribution,  and  deteiTence. 
Compares  substantive  differences  in  various  forms  of  punish- 
ment, including  intermediate  sanctions  such  as  house  anest  and 
electronic  monitoring.  Examines  process  issues  such  as  choosing 
appropriate  target  populations  and  decision  points  where  inter- 
mediate sanctions  may  be  used.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  status. 


CJ  1801,  CJ  1802,  CJ  1803,  CJ  1804  Directed  Study 


4  QH  each 
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The  course  descriptions  listed  under  chemical  engineering  are 
intended  to  show  the  general  scope  of  the  subject  that  will  be 
covered.  Since  courses  are  continually  updated,  specific  topics  or 
methods  of  approach  may  vary  from  term  to  term.  In  addition  to 
meeting  course  prerequisites,  students  are  expected  to  take  each 
chemical  engineering  course  in  the  sequence  shown  on  the  speci- 
men program  sheet. 

CHE  1201  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations  1  4  QH 

Examines  the  application  of  fundamental  laws  of  mass  and  energy 
conservation  to  chemical  and  physical  processes.  Emphasizes 
material  balances.  A  corequisite  computational  lab  aids  students 
in  improving  facility  in  handling  problems  typical  of  the  course. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM 1132  and  CHM 1138;  CHE  1205  taken 
concurrently. 

CHE  1 202  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations  2  4  QH 

Continues  CHE  1201.  Emphasizes  energy  balances  and  the 
simultaneous  appUcation  of  mass  and  energy  conservation  laws. 
Considers  typical  chemical  processing  industry  problems.  Prereq. 
CHE  1201. 

CHE  1 205  Computation  Laboratory  2  QH 

Offers  lab  sessions  to  aid  students  in  problem  formulation  and 
solution.  The  assignments  are  based  on  material  presented  in 
CHE  1201.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  computer  software  applications. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHE  1201  taken  concurrently. 

CHE  1211  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  1  4  QH 

Covers  the  first  law  and  its  apphcation  to  batch  and  flow  systems, 
heat  effects  in  chemicals,  and  physical  properties  of  real  fluids. 
AppUes  basic  principles  and  mathematical  relations  to  the  analy- 
sis and  solution  of  engineering  problems.  Prereq.  CHE  1201  and 
CHE  1205. 

CHE  1310  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  2  4  QH 

Covers  thermodynamic  properties  of  mixtures;  fugacity  and  the 
fugacity  coefficients  from  equations  of  state  for  gaseous  mixtures; 
liquid  phase  fugacities  and  activity  coefficients  for  hquid  mixtures; 
phase  equilibria;  the  equilibrium  constant  for  homogeneous  gas- 
phase  reactions;  and  extension  of  theory  to  hsmdle  simultaneous, 
heterogeneous,  and  solution  reactions.  Prereq.  CHE  1211. 

CHE  1 321  Momentum  Transport  5  QH 

Covers  topics  such  as  physical  properties  of  fluids,  pipe  flow  for 
process  application,  fluid  metering,  macroscopic  balances  and 
their  application,  microscopic  balances,  and  boundary  layer  and 
turbulent  flow  theory.  Prereq.  CHE  1211  and  CHE  1202. 

CHE  1 4 1 5  Experimental  Methods  1  5  QH 

Presents  a  comprehensive  approach  to  solving  experimental 
chemical  engineering  problems.  Requires  students  to  design, 
conduct,  and  report  on  experimental  work  orally  and  in  writing. 
Involves  experiments  in  unit  operations  in  process  measurements, 
fluid  metering,  and  heat  exchangers.  Includes  lectures  on  the 
principles  of  laboratory  safety  and  data  handling  techniques. 
Lab  fpe.  Prereq.  CHE  1321  and  ENG  1125. 


CHE  1 41 6  Experimental  Methods  2  5  QH 

Continues  CHE  1415,  requiring  more  advanced  experimentation 
and  more  extensive  reports.  Involves  experiments  in  unit  opera- 
tions in  distillation,  evaporation,  extraction,  filtration,  or  separa- 
tions. Requires  oral  and  written  communications.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
CHE  1415  and  ENG  1125. 

CHE  1421  Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics  4  QH 

Covers  fundamental  theories  of  the  rate  of  chemical  change  in 
homogeneous  reacting  systems;  integral  and  differential  analysis 
of  kinetic  data;  design  of  batch  and  continuous-flow  chemical 
reactors;  and  an  introduction  to  heterogeneous  reactions  and 
reactor  design.  Prereq.  CHE  1310. 

CHE  1431  Heat  Transport  SQH 

Presents  the  fundamentals  of  heat  transport.  Covers  the  design 
of  heat  transfer  equipment  and  estimation  of  heat  transfer  rates. 
Includes  conduction,  convection,  condensation,  and  boiling, 
and  covers  heat  exchangers,  evaporators,  and  driers.  Prereq. 
CHE  1321. 

CHE  1441  Separation  Processes  5  QH 

Describes  the  principles  utilized  in  the  physical  separation  of 
chemical  mixtures.  Covers  filtration,  evaporation,  extraction,  and 
distillation.  Introduces  equUibrium  stages  as  appUed  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  binary  mixtures  by  Uquid-Uquid  extraction  and  by  con- 
tinuous distillation.  Prereq.  CHE  1431. 

CHE  1450  Chemical  Engineering  Economics  4  QH 

Introduces  financial  decision-making  techniques  as  appUed  to 
problems  of  production,  storage,  transportation,  and  utilization  of 
chemical  resources  to  meet  societal  needs.  Prereq.  ECN 1115. 

CHE  1 501  Chemical  Process  Design  1  6  QH 

Focuses  on  the  design  of  a  chemical  process.  Topics  include  com- 
puter simulation  of  steady-state  processing  conditions,  selecting 
process  operations,  preparing  flowsheets  and  stream  tables,  and 
evaluating  the  economics  of  a  chemical  process  design.  Explores 
a  comprehensive  chemical  process  design  problem  with  a  team 
approach.  Prereq.  CHE  1421  and  CHE  1441. 

CHE  1 502  Chemical  Process  Design  2  6  QH 

Continues  CHE  1501.  Requires  each  student  to  solve  a  compre- 
hensive chemical  process  design  problem.  Includes  topics  such 
as  heat  and  power  integration  in  chemical  processing,  design  and 
scheduling  of  batch  processes,  sequencing  separation  operations, 
and  safety  considerations  in  process  design.  Prereq.  CHE  1501. 

CHE  1503  Projects  1  6QH 

Offers  individual  research  related  to  some  phase  of  chemical 
engineering.  Open  only  to  students  selected  by  the  department 
head  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  proven  abiUty.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  department. 

CHE  1504  Projects  2  6QH 

Continues  the  research  work  begun  in  CHE  1503.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
CHE  1503. 

CHE  1511  Mathematical  Methods  in  Chemical  Engineering  4  QH 

Exjimines  the  formulation  and  solution  of  problems  taken 
from  chemical  and  engineering  studies  that  require  advanced 
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mathematical  methods.  Emphasizes  the  formulation  step,  and 
discusses  numeric  and  analytic  solution  techniques  for  solving 
sets  of  algebraic  equations  and  for  solving  ordinary  and  partial 
differential  equations.  Prereq.  Senior  standing;  Chemical 
Engineering  elective. 

CHE  1 51 2  Chemical  Process  Control  4  QH 

Covers  the  Laplace  transform  and  its  use  in  solving  ordinary 
differential  equations;  modeling  and  computer  simulation  of  basic 
heat,  mass,  and  fluid-flow  dynamics;  linearization  of  nonlinear 
systems;  the  transfer  function;  sensors,  transmitters,  valves,  and 
controllers;  block-diagram  algebra;  dynamics  of  higher-order  sys- 
ten^s;  modeling  and  simulation  of  control-loop  dynamics;  frequency 
respor\se;  and  Laplace  and  frequency  domain  stability  analysis. 
Prei'eq.  Senior  standing. 


CHE  1514  Special  Topics 

Presents  chemical  engineering  topics  of  interest  to  the  staff 
member  conducting  the  class.  Prereq.  Senior  standing. 


4QH 


CHE  1 5 1 6  Mass  Transfer  Operations  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  mass  transfer  operations  of  crystallization, 
adsorption,  chromatography,  ion  exchange,  and  membrane 
separations.  Prereq.  Senior  standing;  Chemical  Engineering 

elective. 

CHE  1519  Polymer  Science  4  QH 

Infroduces  polymers  and  polymer  chemistry,  synthesis  and  reactions 
of  polymers,  and  thermodynamics  and  kinetics  of  polymerization. 
Includes  topics  such  as  physical  characterization  of  polymers; 
molecular  structure,  properties,  and  apphcations  of  polymers;  and 
polymer  processing  and  testing  of  polymers.  Prereq.  CHE  1421 
and  CHM 1272;  Advanced  Chemistry  elective. 

CHE  1 520  Pollution  Control  in  Chemicol  Industries  4  QH 

Studies  fundamental  operations  for  handling  environmental  prob- 
lems in  the  chemical  process  industries.  Discusses  water  quality 
requirements  and  industrial  waste  characteristics.  Prereq.  Senior 
standing;  Chemical  Engineering  elective. 

CHE  1 524  Chemical  Process  Safety  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  important  technical  fundamentals  as 
appUed  to  chemical  process  safety.  Demonstrates  good  chemical 
process  safety  practice  through  chemical  plant  trips,  visiting 
experts,  and  video  presentations.  Prereq.  Senior  standing; 
Chemical  Engineering  elective. 

CHE  1 530  Biochemical  Engineering  Fundamentals  4  QH 

Presents  key  concepts  in  biochemistry,  cell  biology,  enzyme 
kinetics,  and  metabolic  pathways,  offered  as  an  introductory 
exposure  to  these  topics  and  not  as  complete  coverage  of  life 
science  fundamentals.  Topics  include  biological  reactor  kinetics 
and  design,  transport  phenomena  in  bioprocess  systems,  and 
process  instrumentation/control.  Prereq.  Senior  standing; 
Chemical  Engineering  elective. 

CHE  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

To  be  added  to  any  4  QH  course  in  the  department  when  approved 
by  the  Honors  Committee  of  The  College  of  Engineering.  Once 
approved,  the  adjunct  information  is  forwarded  to  the  Honors 
Office  for  dissemination  to  the  honors  membersliip.  Students  may 
enroll  in  CHE  1777  an  unlimited  number  of  times  as  it  can  be 
acijunct  to  any  chemical  engineering  course.  Prereq.  Permission 
of  department. 


CHE  1796  Honors  Project]  4QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  formulate  and  execute  an 
analytical  or  experimental  project  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
member.  Open  only  to  students  in  the  honors  program.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  department. 


CHE  1797  Honors  Project  2 

Continues  CHE  1796.  Prei-eq.  CHE  1796. 
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4QH 


4QH 


CIV  1210  Structural  Mechanics  1 

Covers  statics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies  in  two  and  three 
dimensions;  analysis  of  internal  forces  in  trusses  and  beams; 
centroids  and  centers  of  gravity  of  lines,  area,  and  volumes;  and 
moments  of  inertia  of  areas  and  masses.  Prereq.  MTH 1223  taken 
concurrently  and  PHY  1222. 

CIV  1 21 1  Structural  Mechanics  2  4  QH 

Surveys  analysis  of  stress  and  strain;  mechanical  properties  of 
materials;  elastic  analysis  of  stresses  and  deformations  of  mem- 
bers subject  to  axial  load,  torsion,  shear,  and  moment.  Introduces 
colunui  behavior.  Prereq.  CIV  1210. 

CIV  1 220  Structural  Analysis  1  4  QH 

Reviews  reactions,  shear  and  bending  moment  diagrams,  bar 
forces  in  trusses,  deflections  by  virtual  work,  and  moment  area 
methods.  Analyzes  indeterminate  structures  by  consistent  defor- 
mations, slope  deflection,  and  moment  distribution.  Prereq. 
CIV  1211. 

CIV  1 222  Structural  Analysis  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  matrix  analysis  of  indeterminate  structures  using 
both  flexibility  and  stiffness  approaches.  Examines  computer 
applications  to  analysis  of  framed  structiues.  Prei-eq.  CIV  1220, 
CW 1226,  and  MTH  1230. 

CIV  1 226  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  Laboratory  2  QH 

Uses  lectures,  experimental  studies,  computation  labs,  and  com- 
puter projects  to  develop  students'  knowledge  of  structural 
behavior  and  understanding  of  the  design  and  analysis  of  struc- 
tures. Pr-ereq.  CIV  1220  taken  concurrently. 

CIV  1240  Concrete  Design  1  4QH 

Reviews  mechanical  properties  of  steel  and  concrete.  Studies 
behavior  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  for  shear, 
moment,  and  bond;  and  design  of  stocky  columns  for  axial  load 
and  moment.  Emphasizes  strength  design.  Prereq.  CIV  1220. 

CIV  1241  Concrete  Design  2  4QH 

Covers  various  topics  including  design  of  slender  columns,  foun- 
dations, and  multistory  buildings  vrtth  one-way  and  two-way  floor 
systems.  Prereq.  CW  1240. 

CIV  1 245  Advanced  Structural  Design  4  QH 

Continues  concrete  jmd  steel  design.  Topics  in  concrete  design 
include  columns  with  axial  loads  and  bending  moments,  biaxial 
bending,  and  slendemess  effects;  footings  to  support  walls  and 
colunms;  prestressed  concrete  fundamentals.  Topics  in  steel  design 
include  bolted  and  welded  cormections  vrith  tension,  shear,  com- 
bined tension  and  shear,  and  eccentric  shear;  framed  beam  connec- 
tions; beam-to-cohmm  moment  connections;  composite  colunms 
with  combined  bending  and  axial  load;  composite  beams  with  full 
£md  partial  composite  action.  Prereq.  CIV  1240  and  CIV  1250. 
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CIV  1250  Steel  Design!  4  QH 

Focuses  on  design  of  steel  members  subject  to  tension,  compres- 
sion, bending,  and  combinations  of  loading;  and  design  of  connec- 
tions, braced  frames,  and  rigid  frames.  Prereq.  CIV  1220  taken 
concurrently. 

CIV  1251  Steel  Design  2  4QH 

Discusses  topics  including  design  of  steel  plate  girders,  compos- 
ite construction  in  bridges  and  buildings,  plastic  analysis  and 
design,  and  the  design  of  high-rise  buildings  subject  to  lateral 
loads.  P?-e?-eg.  CIV  1250. 

CIV  1 295  Structural  Design  Projects  4  QH 

Capstone  structural  design  course.  Consists  of  a  minimum  of 
two  projects  that  consider  environmental,  social,  and  economic 
impact.  Discusses  the  safety  requirements  of  various  goverrunent 
agencies.  Projects  require  identification  of  design  loading,  assess- 
ment of  stmctural  stability,  material  usage,  and  the  reUabUity  of 
the  proposed  design.  Employs  computer-aided  designs  and  verifies 
the  results  by  approximate  methods.  Considers  and  analyzes 
economics  of  alternative  designs.  Preivq.  CIV  1240  and  CIV 
1250;  CIV  1241  or-  CIV  1251  or  CIV  1245;  and  senior  standing. 
CIV  1222  taken  concwrentLy. 

CIV  1310  FluidiVtechanics  4QH 

Intioduces  both  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  fluid  mechanics. 
Topics  include  properties  of  fluids;  pressure  variation  in  water 
and  air;  pressure  force  on  surfaces  and  submerged  bodies,  conti- 
nuity, momentuni,  and  energy  principles;  dimensional  analysis 
and  hydraulic  similitude;  flow  in  closed  conduits,  frictional  and 
local  losses  in  pipes  and  systems;  and  problems  in  steady  flow. 
Pm-eg.  CIV  1210. 

CIV  1 320  Hydraulic  Engineering  4  QH 

Covers  a  vaiiety  of  topics  including  pipe  networks;  water  hammer; 
pumps  and  pump  selection;  pipe-pump  combinations;  flow  in 
open  channels,  uniform  flow,  gradually  varied  flow,  and  hydraulic 
jump;  drag  forces  on  bodies;  principles  of  hydrology,  unit  hydro- 
graph,  and  rainfall-runoff  relationships;  and  some  aspects  of 
ground  water  and  well  hydraulics.  Prereq.  CIV  1310. 

CIV  1340  Environmental  Engineering  I  4  QH 

Focuses  on  protection  and  management  of  the  environment. 
Topics  include  assessment  of  environmental  quality;  introduction 
to  water  and  wastewater  technology;  air  pollution  conttol;  and 
solid  waste  management.  Prereq.  CHM 1132. 

CIV  1341  Environmental  Engineering  2  4  QH 

Concentrates  on  unit  operations,  unit  processes,  and  related  fun- 
damental design  of  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  water  and 
wastewater  treatment  systems.  Typical  topics  include  aeration 
systems,  activated  sludge,  fixed  film  biological  treatment,  gas 
tiansfer,  reaction  kinetics,  reactor  modeling,  sedimentation, 
filtration,  and  subsurface  disposal  system  design.  Prereq. 
CIV  1310  and  CIV  1340. 

CIV  1 350  Environmental  and  Hydraulics  Design  Laboratory  4  QH 

Presents  lectures  and  laboratory  experiments  in  the  areas  of 
hydraulic  and  environmental  engineering.  Laboratory  experi- 
ments have  related  design  projects  that  will  allow  the  student  to 
investigate  a  unit  operation  or  process  in  some  depth.  Topic  areas 
covered  include  several  of  the  foUovraig:  wastewater  neutraliza- 
tion, biological  treatment,  coagulation,  oxygen  demand,  oxygen 


transfer,  sedimentation,  weirs,  pumps,  ion  exchange,  carbon 
absorption,  and  disinfection.  Prereq.  CIV  1320  taken 
concurrently  and  CIV  1340. 

CIV  1370  Air  Pollution  4QH 

Focuses  on  theory  and  practice  related  to  engineering  manage- 
ment of  air  resources.  Surveys  microclimate  and  dispersion  of 
pollutants;  atmospheric  chemistry;  air  pollution  instrumentation; 
control  of  gaseous  and  particulate  emissions;  design  of  aii'  pollu- 
tion contiol  systems;  and  biological  and  chemical  aspects  of  air 
pollution  with  emphasis  on  the  toxicological  aspects  of  tiie 
environment.  Other  topics  include  the  physiological  effects  of 
aerosols;  analysis  of  organic  and  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  rationale  for  establishment  of  air  quality  criteria 
and  standards.  Prereq.  Junior  standing. 

CIV  1 395  Environmental  Design  Projects  4  QH 

Capstone  design  course  in  the  field  of  environmental  engineering. 
Up  to  six  individual  design  projects  are  assigned,  typically  involv- 
ing water  and/or  waste  treatment,  site  development,  industrial 
waste  handling,  chemical  treatment,  and  the  modification  of 
existing  facilities.  Each  is  given  a  careful  critique.  Designs  require 
input  relating  to  environmental  protection  and  impact,  economic 
factors,  engineering  feasibility,  selection  from  alternatives,  and 
safety  consideration.  One  project  requires  an  oral  presentation. 
Pre)-eq.  CIV  1320,  CIV  1341,  CIV  1350,  and  senior  standing. 

CIV  1410  Soil  Mechanics  4QH 

Studies  soil  classification,  soil-water  phase  relations,  ground 
water  seepage,  consolidation  theory,  strength  properties  of  soUs, 
stiess  distributions  in  soils  due  to  surface  loads,  and  slope  stability. 
Prereq.  CIV  1211;  CIV  1310  taken  concun-ently. 

CIV  1 41 1  Soil  Mechanics  Laboratory  2  QH 

Focuses  on  lab  exercises,  including  soil  classification,  seepage, 
shear  strength,  consolidation,  and  triaxial  testing.  Prereq.  CIV 
1410  taken  concun-ently. 

CIV  1 420  Foundation  Engineering  4  QH 

Topics  include  subsurface  explorations,  determination  of  soO- 
bearing  capacity,  design  of  shallow  foundations,  pile  and  caisson 
foundations,  design  of  retaining  walls,  anchored  bulkheads  and 
braced  sheeting,  and  other  selected  topics  on  foundation  design 
and  construction.  Prereq.  CIV  1410. 

CIV  1 495  Geotechnical  Design  Projects  4  QH 

Capstone  design  course  for  those  interested  in  the  geotechnical 
area.  Two  or  more  projects  involving  the  various  aspects  of 
analysis  and  design  used  in  geotechnical  practice.  Requires  evalu- 
ation of  subsurface  conditions,  identification  of  critical  issues, 
assessment  of  environmental  impacts,  economics,  safety,  con- 
struction sequencing,  and  construction  feasibility.  They  may  also 
include  structural  design.  Examples  include  design  of  founda- 
tions for  super-structures,  temporary  earth  retaining  systems  for 
deep  excavations,  and  permanent  earth  support  walls  for  deep 
earthen  cuts.  Prereq.  CIV  1420  and  senior  standing. 

CIV  1510  Materials  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  structural,  chemical,  and  mechanical  properties 
of  materials  of  importance  to  civil  engineers.  Topics  include  fun- 
damental natm-e  of  matter;  significance  of  phase  transfomiations; 
contiol  of  microstructure;  and  the  mechanisms  of  failure  of  mate- 
rials. Prereg.  CHM  1131. 
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CI V  1 5 1 1  Materials  Laboratory  2  QH 

Uses  standaid  tests  and  equipment  in  the  lab  to  determine  struc- 
tural and  mechanical  properties  of  materials  common  to  civil 
engineering  practice:  concrete,  aggregates,  steel,  wood,  asphalt, 
and  othere.  Prereq.  CIV  1510  taken  concuirently. 

CIV  1 530  Transportation  Analysis  and  Planning  4  QH 

Studies  the  analysis  and  demand  prediction  for  urban  passenger 
transportation  and  travel  demand  forecasting  by  the  traditioncd 
four-step  method  and  other  methods.  Discusses  impact  assess- 
ment, including  traffic,  environmental,  and  economic  impacts. 
Topics  also  include  the  history  of  m-ban  transportation  and  analy- 
sis of  current  poUcy  issues.  Prereq.  MTH 1 123. 

CIV  1 540  Highway  Engineering  4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  highway  engineering,  including  route 
selection,  geometric  design,  pavement  design,  drainage,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance.  Discusses  highway  administration,  financ- 
ing, costs,  planning  and  the  emdronmental  impact  process,  and 
traffic  engineering  fundamentals  for  highways.  Prereq.  CIV  1620. 

CIV  1 550  Construction  Management  4  QH 

Surveys  the  construction  industry  and  tasks  that  must  be 
addressed  by  constniction  management,  including  resource  allo- 
cation, construction  environment,  organization,  contracts,  fund- 
ing, cash  flow,  productivity,  labor  relations,  network  planning  and 
scheduling,  construction  accounting,  and  project  control.  Prereq. 
Junior  standing. 

CIV  1 595  Transportation  Design  Projects  4  QH 

Capstone  design  course  in  transportation,  hwolves  planning/ 
design  of  modified  transportation  facilities  and  services.  Topics 
include  demand  estimation,  highway  design,  traffic  flow,  safety, 
economic  and  social  considerations,  environmental  impacts,  and 
transit  fleet  size  requirements.  Examples  of  such  projects  are 
planning  for  a  new  highway,  transportation  systems  management 
planning  for  an  existing  corridor,  and  design  of  an  intermodal 
transfer  faciUty.  Pre)-eq.  CIV  1530,  CIV  1540,  CN 1630  taken 
concuirently,  CIV  1640,  and  senior  standing. 

CIV  1 620  Engineering  Measurements  4  QH 

Considers  the  mathematics  and  instrumentation  used  in  land 
surveying  for  obtaining  measurements  of  distance,  elevation,  and 
direction.  Covers  the  methodology  appUed  for  traverses,  areas, 
coordinate  systems,  horizontal  and  vertical  curves,  earthwork, 
and  topographic  mapping.  Prereq.  MTH  1124  and  PHY  1221. 

CIV  1621  Engineering  Measurements  Laboratory  2  QH 

Examines  field  problems  illustrating  and  applymg  the  lecture 
material  in  CIV  1620  with  computer  appUcations.  Prereq. 
CIV  1620  taken  concuirently. 

CIV  1 640  Applied  Probability  Theory  for  Civil  Engineers  4  QH 

Covers  appUcations  of  probability  theory  to  civil  engineering 
problems,  probabilities  of  events,  random  variables  and  distribu- 
tions, derived  distributions,  expectation,  common  probabiUty 
models,  and  an  introduction  to  statistics.  Prereq.  MTH  1223. 

CIV  1 650  Legal  Aspects  of  Civil  Engineering  4  QH 

Introduces  business  law  for  engineering  organizations,  including 
description  and  evaluation  of  various  types  of  contracts  for 


engineering  services  and  construction,  procedures  for  submitting 
bids,  procedures  for  claims,  and  legal  steps  to  minimize  risk 
exposure,  both  in  United  States  and  international  business. 
Prereq.  Junior  standing. 

CIV  1665  Professional  Issues  for  Civil  Engineers  1  QH 

Focuses  on  concepts  and  theories  of  classical  and  contemporary 
ethics,  moral  development  theories,  and  developing  and  applying 
professional  ethics  in  engineering.  Traces  the  development  and 
philosophies  of  professional  engineering  societies.  Covers  the 
requirements  and  responsibilities  of  professional  registration. 
Prereq,  Junior  standing. 

CIV  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

To  be  added  to  any  4  QH  course  in  the  department  when  approved 
by  the  Honors  Committee  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  Once 
approved,  the  adjunct  information  is  forwarded  to  the  honors 
office  for  dissemination  to  the  honors  membership.  Students  may 
enroU  in  CIV  1777  an  unlimited  number  of  times  as  it  can  be 
acijunct  to  any  civU  engineering  course. 

CIV  1796  Independent  Study/Research  1  (Honors)  4  QH 

Involves  an  analytical  or  experimental  project  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  department  faculty  member.  Before  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  the  quarter,  each  student  must  obtain  written  approval 
for  a  proposed  project  from  the  faculty  supervisor  and  from  the 
department.  A  formal  report  must  be  submitted  to  the  faculty 
supervisor  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior 
standing  in  the  honors  program. 

CIV  1 797  Independent  Study/Research  2  (Honors)  4  QH 

Continues  CIV  1796,  or  a  new  project  following  the  guidelines  of 
CIV  1796.  Prereq.  CIV  1 796. 

CIV  1 81 0  Special  Topic  in  Civil  Engineering  4  QH 

This  is  a  special  course  within  the  field  of  civil  engineering 
initiated  by  the  appropriate  discipline  committee  and  approved 
by  the  department.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

CIV  1 820  Special  Project  in  Civil  Engineering  4  QH 

Offers  individual  study  in  an  area  within  the  field  of  civil  engi- 
neering, selected  by  the  student  and  his  or  her  instructor  with 
approval  by  the  appropriate  discipline  committee,  resulting  in  a 
definitive  report  and  an  oral  presentation.  Prereq.  Outstanding 
academic  performance. 

CIV  1 821  Special  Project  in  Civil  Engineering  2  QH 

For  students  wishing  to  spread  an  independent  project  over  two 
quarters.  Taking  CIV  1821  tvwce  is  equivalent  to  taking  CIV  1820. 
Can  be  taken  over  two  quarters,  with  students  registering  for 
each  quarter. 


Electrical  Engineering 


ECE 1 1 71  Electrical  Engineering  I  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  concepts  related  to  circuits  and  circuit  ele- 
ments; cunent,  voltage,  and  power;  models  for  resistors,  capaci- 
tors, and  inductors;  and  circuit  analysis  using  Kirchhoff 's  laws. 
Discusses  selected  topics  that  illustrate  the  variety  of  applica- 
tions of  electrical  engineering,  such  as  AC  circuits  and  electric 
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power,  the  basics  of  semiconductor  devices  with  application  to 
transistor  antphfier  models,  treinsients  in  circuits  with  energy 
storage,  digital  signals,  logic  circuits,  and  some  basic  concepts 
of  computer  operation,  specifically  number  coding,  arithmetic 
operations,  and  memory  circuits.  Prereq.  MTH 1125;  not  open  to 
electrical  engineering  majors. 

ECE  1 1 78  Digital  Electronics  for  Computer  Science  Majors  4  QH 

Introduces  electronic  digital  circuits  preparing  computer  science 
majors  for  ECE  1382.  Starts  with  the  basics  of  electronic  circuit 
analysis  and  continues  with  the  principles  of  MOS  and  bipolar 
semiconductors  and  their  applications  to  logic  gate  circuits. 
Discusses  logic  circuit  design  supplemented  by  hardware  consid- 
erations: level  tolerance,  power  dissipation,  gate,  and  component 
count.  Introduces  circuits  with  RC  time  constants  to  explain 
delays  and  speed  limitations  of  logic  circuits.  Describes  basic 
logic  array  circuits  with  application  to  ROM  and  PROM.  Not  open 
to  electrical  engineer-ing  majors. 

ECE  1215  Circuits!  4QH 

Introduces  the  basic  laws  and  the  basic  signal  and  device  models 
used  in  the  study  of  linear  circuits.  Topics  include  Kirchhoff  s 
Laws  and  Tellegen's  Theorem,  node-voltage  and  mesh-current 
analysis,  circuit  reduction,  and  the  Thevenin  and  Norton 
Theorems.  Introduces  three-terminal  and  dependent  source  mod- 
els, with  extensive  coverage  of  the  ideal  operational  amplifier 
model.  Discusses  various  common  signal  models,  including  step 
functions,  exponentials,  sinusoids,  first-  and  second-order  circuits 
and  the  solution  of  the  related  differential  equations.  Prereq.  ECE 
1240,  MTH  1125,  MTH  1225  and  PHY  1223.  (MTH  1225  may  be 
taken  concurrently.)  ECE  1241  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 226  Discrete  Systems  Laboratory  1  QH 

Consists  of  four  experiments  that  are  closely  integrated  with  the 
ECE  1333  course  lectures.  The  first  two  experiments  are  con- 
cerned vsdth  A/D  ahasing  and  quantization,  the  third  with  gain  and 
phase-shift,  and  the  fourth  with  the  Discrete-Time  Fourier 
Transform.  ECE  1333  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1227  Electromagnetic  Fields  Laboratory  1  QH 

Supports  class  material  related  to  microwave  transmission  and 
radiation.  Experiments  include  microwave  transmission  line  mea- 
surements and  the  determination  of  the  properties  of  dielectric 
materials;  transmission  line  electrical  length  measurement;  reflec- 
tion and  impedance  measurements  of  dipole  antenna;  frequency 
characteristics  of  antermas  and  waveguides;  anterma  mutual  cou- 
pling; and  radiation  pattern  determination.  ECE  1364  must  be 
taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1228  Energy  Devices  Laboratory  1  QH 

Investigates  transformers  and  DC  machines;  conducts  tests  to 
model  the  energy  device  and  evaluate  its  load  characteristics, 
thereby  supporting  the  theory  learned  in  ECE  1370.  ECE  1370 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 229  Digital  Systems  Loborotory  1  QH 

Introduces  some  aspects  of  computer  hardware  design  encoun- 
tered at  the  digital  logic  level.  Discusses  both  combinational  logic 
and  sequential  logic  units.  Focuses  on  MSI  devices  including  multi- 
plexers, decoders,  counters,  shift  registers,  PROM,  RAM,  and 
ALU.  Demonstrates  the  design  of  Mealy  and  Moore  sequence 
detectors  and  other  digital  subsystems  such  as  a  parallel  binary 
divider  or  digital  calculator.  Covers  the  use  of  a  field  programma- 


ble gate  array  for  implementing  the  design.  ECE  1382  must  be 
taken  concun-ently. 

ECE  1 230  VLSI  System  Design  Laboratory  2  QH 

Examines  the  design,  layout,  and  simulation  of  digital  VLSI  circuits 
using  a  comprehensive  set  of  CAD  tools.  Studies  layouts  of  CMOS 
combinational  and  sequential  circuits  using  either  a  layout  editor 
or  automatic  layout  generators.  Studies  functional  structures 
including  registers,  adders,  decoders,  ROM,  PLAs,  counters,  RAM, 
and  ALU.  UtiUzes  logic  and  circuit  simulators  for  the  logic  verifi- 
cation and  timing  simulation  of  designed  circuits.  Designs  can 
be  sent  to  MOSIS  for  fabrication.  ECE  1351  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1231  Power  Systems  Laboratory  1  QH 

Apphes  techniques  covered  in  ECE  1472,  addressing  topics  such 
as  transmission  hne  constants,  load  flow  and  short-circuit  stud- 
ies, and  transient  stability.  Includes  upgrading  the  design  of  a 
small  power  system.  ECE  1472  must  be  taken  concun'ently. 

ECE  1 232  Electric  Machines  Laboratory  2  QH 

Investigates  topics  in  electromechanical  energy  conversion 
employing  Faraday's  Law  Machine  Bench.  Studies  steady-state 
and  transient-state  behavior  of  induction,  synchronous,  and  DC 
machines.  ECE  1371  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 233  Semiconductor  Processing  Laboratory  2  QH 

Covers  fabrication  and  testing  of  MOS  integrated  circuits. 
Students  compare  process  and  device  models  introduced  in 
ECE  1406  vsdth  experimental  results  during  weekly  lab  sessions. 
Lab  work  includes  oxidation,  diffusion,  lithography,  etching, 
metallization,  and  characterization.  Fabricated  integrated  circuits 
will  be  electrically  characterized.  ECE  1406  must  be  taken 
concmrently. 

ECE  1 234  Digital  Signal  Processing  Laboratory  2  QH 

Focuses  on  practical  aspects  of  DSP  by  programming  a  digital 
signal  processing  chip  in  its  native  assembly  language.  Topics 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  input^output  operations  via  A/D 
and  D/A  converters,  digital  frequency  synthesis,  computation  of 
discrete  time  convolution,  and  design  and  implementation  of  both 
FIR  and  IIR  digital  filters.  ECE  1456  must  be  taken  concmrently. 

ECE  1235  Control  Systems  Laboratory  1  QH 

Familiarizes  the  student  with  the  practical  aspects  of  control 
systems  design  thi-ough  lab  experiments.  Topics  include  analog 
computer  simulation,  digital  computer  control,  and  use  of  CAD 
packages  such  at  MATLAB  for  analysis  and  design  of  control  sys- 
tems. Experiments  with  PID  control  emphasize  classical  methods 
of  feedback  compensation,  and  an  experiment  with  modem  tech- 
niques of  state  variable  feedback  considers  digital  speed  control 
of  a  DC  motor.  ECE  1420  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 238  Microprocessor  Laboratory  2  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  practice  the  theory 
being  learned  concurrently  in  ECE  1383.  Consists  of  four  labora- 
tory exercises  and  a  small  project  executed  by  groups  of  tlu'ee 
students  using  a  modem  single-board  computer  and  associated 
test  and  development  equipment.  Exercises  cover  topics  includ- 
ing memory  expansion,  memory  testing,  I/O  hardware  and  I/O  dri- 
vers, and  interrupt  driver  control.  Requires  students  to  integrate 
software  and  hardware  to  make  the  system  perform  some  com- 
plete task. 
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ECE  1 240  Introduction  to  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  1  QH 

Provides  a  hands-on  introduction  to  electronic  circuits,  devices, 
and  measurement  techniques.  Students  will  design,  assemble,  and 
test  a  wireless  switch  for  remote  control  of  household  appliances. 
Develops  this  system  using  an  infrared  (IR)  diode  transmitter,  a 
light  sensitive  phototransistor  receiver  and  additional  digital  and 
analog  interface  circuitry.  Uses  the  switch  to  remotely  control  a 
household  appliance,  such  as  a  lamp  or  radio,  using  an  electro- 
mechanical relay.  Prereq.  GE  1101,  PHY  1223. 

ECE  1241  Circuits  Laboratory  1  QH 

Covers  experiments  reinforcing  basic  circuit  theory  topics 
such  as  equivalent  circuits,  voltage/cun-ent  divider  applications, 
potentiometers  or  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  experimental  verifi- 
cation of  network  theorems,  operational  junplifier  behavior, 
and/or  response  of  RL,  RC,  and  RLC  circuits.  Preieq.  ECE  1240, 
MTH  1125,  MTH 1225.  ECE  1215  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1242  Electronics  Laboratory  1  1  QH 

Includes  experiments  such  as  characterization  of  diodes,  BJTs, 
and  mosfets.  Allows  students  to  design  such  circuits  as  multi- 
stage amplifiers  and  photoswitches.  ECE  1341  must  be  taken 
concuirently. 

ECE  1 243  Electronics  Laboratory  2  1  QH 

Includes  experiments  using  integrated  circuit  current  mirrors,  dif- 
ferential amplifiers,  frequency  response,  and  feedback.  ECE  1342 
must  be  taken  concuirently. 

ECE  1246  Circuits  2  4QH 

Presents  the  unilateral  Laplace  transform  as  a  technique  for  solv- 
ing differential  equations  with  initial  conditions  that  model  linear 
circuit  behavior,  followed  by  the  introduction  of  Laplace  trans- 
form equivalent  circuit  models.  Uses  s-domain  analysis  for  the 
solution  of  linear  circuit  problems,  including  node-voltage  and 
mesh-current  methods.  Covers  several  topics  coimected  to  the 
use  of  network  functions  including  pole/zero  plots,  frequency 
response,  and  a  brief  treatment  of  the  synthesis  of  circuits  to 
match  given  transfer  functions.  Considers  circuits  in  the  sinu- 
soidal steady-state,  first  introducing  phasor  representations,  then 
applying  phasors  to  analyze  resonance,  ideal  and  linear  trans- 
formers, and  complex  power  and  three-phase  systems.  Prei-eq. 
ECE  1215. 

ECE  1308  Physical  Electronics  4QH 

Develops  elements  of  solid-state  theory  including  crystal  struc- 
ture, quantum  theory  of  the  atom,  and  carrier  (electron  and  hole) 
transport  theory.  Uses  this  knowledge  to  explore  devices  com- 
monly used  in  modem  electronic  circuits,  including  p-n  junction 
diodes,  Schottky  barrier  diodes,  MOS  transistors,  and  bipolar 
junction  transistors.  Designed  to  provide  the  preparation  for 
advanced  study  in  the  areas  of  integrated  circuit  fabrication,  VLSI 
design,  and  electronic  design.  Prereq.  ECE  1342. 

ECE  1332  Linear  Systems!  4QH 

Discusses  continuous  systems  first  from  the  time  domain  view- 
point and  then  from  the  frequency  domain  viewpoint.  Begins  the 
time  domain  presentation  with  a  general  discussion  of  systems  as 
a  mapping  followed  by  a  discussion  of  time-invariance.  Presents 
linear  time-invariant  system  theory  in  detail  including  topics  such 
as  convolution,  causaUty,  stability,  system  interconnections,  and 
the  system  sinusoidal  response.  Begins  the  frequency  domain  pre- 
sentation vrith  a  discussion  of  the  Fourier  transform  as  a  basis 
for  the  development  of  the  bilateral  Laplace  transform  and  the 


s-plane.  Discusses  the  Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms  and  their 
properties,  and  develops,  in  terms  of  these  transforms,  system 
aspects  such  as  causality,  stability,  and  the  system  analysis.  Uses 
the  s-plane  viewpoint  to  study  the  stability  of  feedback  systems  and 
the  system  gain  and  phase-shift.  Prereq.  ECE  1246  and  MTH  1225. 

ECE  1 333  Linear  Systems  2  4  QH 

Begins  viith  an  analysis  of  A/D  and  D/A  conversion,  and  includes 
aliasing  ideal  D/A  conversion,  and  A/D  quantization.  Discusses  the 
analysis  and  realization  of  linear  shift-invariant  discrete  systems. 
System  concepts  taught  in  ECE  1332  provide  the  basis  for  develop- 
ment. Presentation  includes  such  topics  as  convolution,  causality, 
stability,  system  intercormections,  and  the  system  sinusoidal 
response.  This  motivates  a  presentation  of  Discrete-Time  Fourier 
Series,  the  Discrete-Time  Fourier  Transform,  and  the  Z-Transform. 
Discusses  system  aspects  such  as  causality,  stability,  and  system 
analysis  in  terms  of  this  transform.  Lastly,  the  z-plane  analysis  of 
gain  and  phase-shift  is  presented.  Prereq.  ECE  1332.  ECE  1226 
inust  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1341  Electronics  1  4QH 

Introduces  the  anjilysis  and  design  of  modem  electronic  circuits, 
as  well  as  the  operation  of  the  principal  semiconductor  devices: 
diodes,  field-effect  transistors,  and  bipolar  junction  transistors. 
Focuses  on  using  large-  and  smaU-signal  semiconductor  device 
models  to  understand  the  operation  of  single  stage  amplifiers 
and  logic  gates.  Prereq.  ECE  1215;  ECE  1242  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1342  Electronics  2  4QH 

Develops  the  analysis  techniques  required  to  design  analog  circuit 
functions,  primarily  amplifiers.  Discusses  feedback,  frequency 
response,  stability,  and  compensation.  Addresses  topics  such  as 
biasing,  single  and  compound  amplifier  stages,  feedback  ampU- 
flers  including  impedance,  Nyquist's  stability  criterion,  and  com- 
pensation of  feedback  amplifiers.  Prereq.  ECE  1246  and  ECE 
1341;  ECE  1243  must  be  taken  concun-ently. 

ECE  1343  Electronic  Design  1  4QH 

Develops  analysis  and  design  tecliniques  for  digital  and  mixed 
analog/digital  circuits.  Recommended  for  students  interested  in 
working  in  the  integrated  circuit  industry,  or  with  electronic  hard- 
ware. Examines  CMOS  and  ECL  logic  families,  multivibrators, 
Schmitt  triggers  and  comparators,  pulse  generators,  sample  and 
hold  circuits,  and  D/A  and  A/D  converters.  Prereq.  ECE  1342. 

ECE  1 344  Electronic  Design  2  4  QH 

Extends  the  concepts  of  Electronics  2  and  Electronic  Design  1  to 
a  variety  of  signal  processing  circuits.  Requires  students  to  do  at 
least  three  m^or  circuit  designs,  which  may  include  the  follow- 
ing: active  filters,  analog  multipliers,  saw-tooth  generators,  sinu- 
soidal oscillators,  switching  power  supplies,  and  electronic  sen- 
sors. Prereq.  ECE  1343. 

ECE  1 35 1  Special  Topics  in  IC  Design  4  QH 

Offers  a  structured  digital  MOS  design  course  in  designing,  verify- 
ing, and  fabricating  CMOS  VLSI  integrated  circuits.  Introduces 
required  design  rules  and  relates  them  to  the  fabrication  process. 
Begins  design  exercises  and  tutorials  with  basic  inverters  and 
proceeds  to  the  design,  verification,  and  performance  of  large 
complex  digital  logic  networks.  Develops  a  simple  RC  delay 
model  in  conjunction  with  the  theory  of  delays  in  VLSI  systems. 
Other  topics  include  program  logic  arrays  and  automatic  design 
tools,  shift  registers,  arithmetic  logic  units,  and  memory  systems. 
Prereq.  ECE  1382;  ECE  1230  must  be  taken  concuiTently. 
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ECE 1355  Communication  Systems  1  4  QH 

Introduces  basic  concepts  of  digital  communication  in  additive 
white  Gaussian  noise  (AWGN)  channels.  Reviews  Fourier  trans- 
form and  Fourier  Series  representation  of  signals  and  introduces 
random  processes.  Examines  power  spectrum  density,  geometric 
representation  of  signals  and  signed  spaces,  concepts  of  informa- 
tion sources  and  source  coding  algorithms,  principles  of  optimum 
receiver  design  for  AWGN  channels,  correlation  and  matched 
filter  receivers,  and  probability  of  error  analysis  for  binary  and 
M-ary  signaling  through  AWGN  channels,  digital  PAM  transmission 
through  band-Mmited  AWGN  channels,  zero  ISI  condition,  system 
design  in  the  presence  of  chaimel  distortion,  design  of  optimum 
transmitting  and  receiving  filters,  channel  equalization,  introduc- 
tion to  digital  transmission  via  carrier  modulation.  Prereq. 
MTH 1384  and  ECE  1333. 

ECE  1363  Electromagnetic  Fields  1  4  QH 

Develops  the  fundamental  equations  of  electromagnetics  and  pre- 
sents applications.  Introduces  the  mathematics  necessary  for 
electromagnetics:  complex  vector  phasors  and  vector  calculus. 
Defines  the  electromagnetic  field  with  the  Lorentz  force  equation. 
Presents  and  applies  Coulomb's  and  Biot-Savart's  laws.  Explains 
the  macroscopic  constitutive  relations.  Formulates  Maxwell's 
equations  in  both  integral  and  differential  form.  Develops 
Poynting's  theorem.  Presents  the  principles  for  the  operation  of 
generators  and  motors.  Derives  the  wave  equation  and  studies  the 
uniform  plane  wave  solution  in  both  time  and  frequency  domain. 
Concludes  with  the  reflection  and  transmission  of  plane  waves. 
Prereq.  MTH  1223,  MTH  1225,  and  PHY  1223. 

ECE  1 364  Electromagnetic  Fields  2  4  QH 

Studies  electrodynamic  applications  of  electromagnetic  field  the- 
ory: lossless  transmission  lines,  waveguides,  optical  fibers,  and 
antennas.  Develops  transmission  line  theory  by  use  of  distributed 
circuit  elements  and  introduces  the  TEM  waves.  Obtains  solu- 
tions analytically  and  also  graphically  using  the  Smith  Chart. 
Seeks  TM  and  TE  solutions  for  parallel-plate  waveguides  and  gen- 
eral rectangular  metal  waveguides.  Examines  optical  fibers  after 
a  study  of  uniform  plane  wave  refraction.  Investigates  the  radia- 
tion properties  of  electric  dipoles  and  studies  the  enhancement  of 
directivity  using  phased  arrays.  Prereq.  ECE  1363;  ECE  1227 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 366  Computational  Electromagnetics  4  QH 

Presents  numerical  and  computational  approaches  to  electromag- 
netic field  problems,  as  well  as  engineering  apphcations.  Gives 
students  the  opportunity  to  use  software  environments  such  as 
Matlab  to  implement  the  various  algorithms  for  solution  and  to 
present  graphical  results.  Begins  with  an  introduction  to  compu- 
tation methods  and  linear  algebra.  Uses  the  finite  difference 
method  approach  for  solving  the  msyor  partial  differential  equa- 
tions of  electromagnetics:  Poisson's  equation,  the  diffusion  equa- 
tion, and  the  wave  equation.  Also  uses  the  FDTD  approach  to 
solve  the  wave  equation.  Presents  the  Rayleigh-Ritz  method  and 
the  method  of  weighted  residuals.  Introduces  integral  equations 
as  foundation  for  solving  problems  with  the  method  of  moments. 
Makes  applications  to  the  transmission  lines,  waveguides,  res- 
onators, antermas,  and  to  antenna  arrays.  Prereq.  ECE  1364. 

ECE  1 370  Electric  Energy  Devices  4  QH 

Reviews  phasor  diagrjims  and  three-phase  circuits,  and  presents 
magnetic  aspects  including  magnetic  circuits,  energy  storage,  and 
permanent  magnets.  Includes  other  topics  such  as  elements  of 


transformers,  principles  of  electromechanical  energy  conversion, 
and  steady-state  theory  of  induction,  synchronous,  and  DC 
machines.  Prereq.  1246,  ECE  1363;  ECE  1228  must  be  taken 

concurrently. 

ECE  1371  Electric  Drives  and  Motion  Systems   •  4  QH 

Continues  ECE  1370.  Presents  steady-state  theory  and  perfor- 
mance of  induction,  synchronous,  and  DC  machines.  Investigates 
transients  and  dynamics  of  AC  and  DC  machines.  Introduces 
power  semiconductor  controlled  drives.  Prereq.  ECE  1370;  ECE 

1232  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 379  Analysis  of  Electricol  Transients  4  QH 

Focuses  on  transient  behavior  where  tools  of  linear,  time- 
invariant  analysis  are  inoperative.  Draws  examples  from  the 
power  system  and  from  computer  interconnections.  Studies  top- 
ics and  methods  of  broad  interest  in  all  of  electrical  engineering, 
exploring  events  such  as  communication  over  long  and  short 
transmission  Unes,  circuit  breaker  action,  transient  recovery  volt- 
age, restrike,  transient  inrush  current,  geomagnetically  induced 
currents,  ferroresonance  and  capacitor  flashover  using  piecewise- 
Unear  analysis  techniques.  Uses  Matiab  and  Excel  to  attack  real 
problems.  Examines  the  real-world  non-LTI  behavior  of  trans- 
formers, transmission  Unes,  circuit  breakers,  surge  arresters,  and 
lightning.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  do  an  analysis  proj- 
ect, in  which  they  model  mathematically  some  transient  event 
that  they  create  in  the  lab  or  extract  from  the  literature  and  then 
evaluate  how  well  their  mathematical  model  describes  reality. 
Prereq.  ECE  1333  and  ECE  1342. 

ECE  1381  Computer  Engineering  I:  4  QH 

Introduction  to  Computer  Architecture 

Presents  the  visible  architecture  of  a  modem  computer.  Uses 
assembly  language  programming  to  develop  a  foundation  on  the 
hardware  that  executes  a  program  and  shows  what  a  compiler, 
assembler,  and  linker  do  and  how  they  interact  with  the  architec- 
ture. Explores  data  structures  from  a  programmatic  perspective 
(static  storage,  stack,  and  heap)  and  from  a  high-level  language 
perspective  (simple  data  types,  and  structured  data  types). 
Covers  several  types  of  computer  number  systems  and  arithmetic 
(2s-complement,  IEEE  floating  point,  and  logical  operations). 
Includes  numerous  programming  exercises  and  a  software  design 
project  to  develop  working  facility  with  the  tools  and  concepts 
that  underlie  the  next  three  computer  engineering  courses. 
Prereq.  GE  1101  or  equivalent. 

ECE  1 382  Computer  Engineering  2:  4  QH 

Design  of  Digital  Logic  Machines  and  Circuits 

Continues  ECE  1381  with  a  bottom-up  view  of  the  design  of  logic 
machines,  leading  to  the  design  of  a  simple  digital  computer  by 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  Covers  Boolean  switching  algebra  and  gate- 
count  minimization;  combinational  design;  sequential  circuits; 
state  machines;  PLA,  PAL,  and  ROM  realizations;  CPU  design, 
design  of  the  ALU,  and  control  unit  design.  Introduces  CAD  logic 
design  tools.  Requires  a  design  project  using  state-of-the-art  CAD 
tools  to  develop  facility  in  the  design  and  testing  of  functional  digi- 
tal circuits.  Prereq.  ECE  1381;  ECE  1229  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 

ECE  1 383  Computer  Engineering  3:  Microprocessor-Based  Design  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  both  hardware  and  softwai'e  issues 
in  interfacing  microprocessors  to  their  local  and  outside  worlds. 
Includes  lab  and  lecture  components  to  develop  both  analytical 
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understanding  and  design  skills.  Examines  the  following  hardware 
items:  bus  characteristics,  tiniing  cind  protocols;  memory  organiza- 
tion; memory-mapped  1/0;  and  interrupts.  Studies  complementary 
software  topics  including  polling  versus  interrupt  driven  I/O  and 
exception  processing.  Prereq.  ECE  1382;  ECE  1238  must  be 
taken  connnrently. 

ECE  1 384  Computer  Engineering  4:  4  QH 

Computer  Organization  and  Design 

Provides  a  coherent,  stractured  overview  of  the  current  state  of 
Computer  Organization  and  Design.  Studies  the  strategies  for 
attaining  high  peifomiance  using  the  instruction  set  of  a  real 
architecture.  Focuses  on  the  forces  that  drive  costyperformance 
decisions  to  achieve  successful  designs.  Highlights  design  princi- 
ples based  on  the  interactions  of  hardware  and  software.  Topics 
include  perfomiance  metrics,  machine  language,  processor  data 
path  and  control  path  designs,  pipelining,  memory  hierarchies, 
I/O  devices  and  interfacing  tectmiques,  and  parallel  processing. 
Provides  a  deeper  understanding  of  design  and  performance 
issues  in  laboratory  exercises  using  software  simulators.  Prereq. 
ECE  1383. 

ECE  1 385  Computer  Engineering  5:  Introduction  to  Robotics  4  QH 

Teams  two  students  together  to  design  and  implement  a  smaU 
mobile  robot  system  to  complete  a  specific  task.  Students  com- 
pete their  robots  against  robots  bmlt  by  other  teams  at  the  end  of 
the  course.  Develops  students'  design  capabilities  of  micro- 
processor controlled  systems  with  input  from  sensory  devices 
and  output  actuators.  Topics  include  actuators,  sensors,  and  sys- 
tem modeUng.  Prereq.  ECE  1333  and  ECE  1383. 

ECE  1386  Computer  Engineering  6:  4  QH 

Dota  Structures,  Algorithms,  and  Emerging  Programming  Models 

Presents  a  survey  of  many  common  data  structiu-es  and  algo- 
rithms, all  in  the  context  of  an  object-oriented  programming 
model.  Prereq.  ECE  1381. 

ECE  1 390  Senior  Project  laboratory  1  2  QH 

Allows  students  to  work  with  a  faculty  adviser  on  a  term  project, 
either  experimental  or  theoretical.  Prereq.  Permission  of 
department. 

ECE  1391  Senior  Project  Laboratory  2  2  QH 

Continues  the  project  started  in  ECE  1390  or  it  may  be  a  new 
project.  Prereq.  Permission  of  department. 

ECE  1400  Special  Topics  4QH 

Covers  various  topics  from  term  to  term  depending  on  the  inter- 
ests of  the  department  and  the  students.  Prereq.  Permission  of 
department. 

ECE  1406  Integrated  Circuit  Fabrication  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  integrated  circuit  fabrication  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  process  engineer.  Focuses  on  the  physics, 
chemistiy,  and  technology  of  integrated  circuit  fabrication.  Uses 
the  industry-standard  process  simulator  SUPREM-fV  to  supple- 
ment analytical  process  models.  Expands  on  the  semiconductor 
device  backgroimd  learned  in  ECE  1308.  Reviews  MOS  operation 
and  device  models  in  cor\junction  with  testing  of  the  integrated 
circuit  fabricated  in  the  lab  (ECE  1233).  Concentrates  on  silicon 
IC  technology,  but  also  discusses  other  material  systems  and 
microstructures  including  GaAs  and  microsensors.  P'ereq. 
ECE  1308;  ECE  1233  must  be  taken  concurrently. 


ECE  1420  Control  Systems  4QH 

Introduces  the  analysis  and  design  of  classical  control  systems 
and  comprises  closely  coupled  lectures  and  laboratory  experi- 
ments. Examines  control  system  concepts,  basic  components  and 
goals,  modeling  and  mathematical  description,  transfer  function 
and  state  variable  representations,  feedback  control  system  char- 
acteristics, system  responses,  and  stabiUty  of  feedback  systems. 
Also  addresses  analysis  of  graphical  tools  such  as  root-locus  and 
Nyquist  diagram,  compensator  design  based  on  root-locus  and 
frequency  response,  and  modem  control  system  design.  Prereq. 
ECE  1333  and  ECE  1342;  ECE  1235  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 

ECE  1 455  Communication  Systems  2  4  QH 

Presents  the  state-of-the-art  theory  and  techniques  used  in  digital 
communication  systems.  Covers  data  compression  techniques  and 
rate-distortion  theory,  digital  communication  and  system  perfor- 
mance analysis  in  a  variety  of  channel  models,  channel  capacity, 
and  coding  for  reUable  communication,  block  and  convolutional 
coding  and  decoding,  trellis-coded  modulation,  direct  sequence  and 
firequency  hopped  spread  spectrum  systems.  Prereq.  ECE  1355. 

ECE  1 456  Digital  Signal  Processing  4  QH 

Introduces  concepts  in  modem  signal  processing.  Topics  include 
review  of  discrete  time  signals  and  systems,  discrete  Fourier 
transform,  realizations  structures  for  digital  filters,  FIR  filter 
design,  IIR  filter  design,  fast  Fourier  transforms,  and  appUcations 
to  fast  convolution.  Prereq.  ECE  1333;  ECE  1234  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1458  Communication  Networks  4QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  modem  communication  networks  and 
basic  principles  of  network  design.  Discusses  types  of  traffic, 
multiplexing,  and  switching  techniques.  Uses  layered  network 
architectures,  such  as  OSI  (Open  System  Interconnection),  and 
Internet  and  LAN  (Local  Area  Network)  architectures  to  explain 
the  hierarchy  of  network  functions.  Studies  data-link  layer  proto- 
cols including  the  commonly  used  Stop  and  Go,  Go  Back  N  and 
Selective  repeat  protocols.  Propagation  characteristics  in  optical 
cables  are  used  for  Physical  layer  study,  including  packet  framing, 
synchronization,  and  error  control.  Discusses  medium-access 
control  (MAC)  methods  including  the  Aloha  protocol  used  in 
packet  radio  networks.  Carrier  Sense  Multiple  Access,  Ethernet 
and  Fast  Ethernet,  Token  Ring  and  Token  Buss  protocols,  FDDI 
(Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interface)  and  DQDB  (Dual  Queue  Data 
Bus)  protocols  used  in  high-speed  networks  for  local  and  metro- 
politan area  networks.  Addresses  network  layer  functions  of  rout- 
ing and  congestion  control.  Analyzes  routing  algorithms  based  on 
flooding,  shortest-path,  and  optimal  routing.  Introduces  emerging 
techniques  such  as  ATM  (Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode)  for  use 
In  the  future  Broadband  ISDN  (Integrated  Service  Data  Network). 
Prereq.  MTH 1384  and  ECE  1355. 

ECE  1463  Antennas  4QH 

Introduces  the  fundamental  principles  of  anterma  theory.  Applies 
these  principles  to  the  design  and  analysis  of  practical  antennas 
for  radar,  broadcast,  and  wireless  communication  systems. 
Covers  fundamental  antenna  parameters,  radiation  integrals  and 
auxiliary  potential  functions,  linear  and  loop  antennas,  antenna 
arrays,  broadband  dipoles  and  impedance  matching  techniques, 
traveling  wave  and  broadband  antennas,  and  frequency 
independent,  aperture  and  reflector  antennas.  Prereq.  ECE  1364. 
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ECE  1464  Microwave  Networks  4  QH 

Focuses  on  advanced  analytical,  graphical,  and  matrix  analyses  of 
transmission  lines  and  microwave  networks.  Covers  analyses  of 
lossy  and  lossless  transmission  lines,  electiical  scattering  S- 
parameters,  ferrite  networks,  microwave  absorbers,  and  matrix 
representation  of  multiple  cormected  networks.  Prereq.  ECE  1364. 

ECE  1466  Modern  Optics  4QH 

Presents  the  basic  optical  concepts  necessary  for  an  understand- 
ing of  current  and  future  optical  communication,  remote  sensing, 
industrial  and  biomedical  systems.  Topics  include  geometric 
optics,  polarized  Ught,  diffraction,  and  interference.  Studies  lasers 
and  other  Mght  sources,  optical  fibers,  detectors,  CDD  cameras, 
modulators,  and  other  components  of  optical  systems.  Presents 
applications  to  specific  systems  such  as  medical  imaging  systems, 
fiber-optic  sensors,  laser  radars,  and  communication  systems 
depending  upon  the  interests  of  the  class.  Prereq.  ECE  1364. 

ECE  1471  Elements  of  Power  Systems  4  QH 

Introduces  electric  power  systems.  Examines  steady-state  bal- 
anced three-phase  systems,  transmission  line  constants  and  sys- 
tem modeling,  transmission  line  equations  and  line  power  limita- 
tions, and  three-phase  transformers.  Introduces  symmetrical 
components.  Prereq.  ECE  1246  and  ECE  1363. 

ECE  1 472  Power  System  Analysis  4  QH 

Presents  basic  methods  for  the  analysis  of  power  systems,  includ- 
ing load  flow,  symmetrical  short  circuits,  symmetrical  component 
theory  and  unsymmetrical  faults,  and  elements  of  power  system 
protection,  control,  and  transient  stability.  Uses  power  system  soft- 
ware for  some  system  studies.  Prereq.  ECE  1471;  ECE  1231  must 
be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1474  Power  Electronics  4QH 

Presents  the  application  of  electronics  to  energy  conversion  and 
control.  Studies  phase-controlled  rectifier  circuits,  DC-DC  con- 
verters, high  frequency  inverters,  and  resonant  converters. 
Illustrates  modeling,  analysis  and  control  techniques  on  numer- 
ous appUcation  examples.  Covers  design  problems  including 
analysis  and  sizing  of  passive  components  (inductors  and  capaci- 
tors) in  high-frequency  DC/DC  switching  converters.  Prereq. 
ECE  1332  and  ECE  1342. 

ECE  1486  Numerical  Methods  and  Computer  Applications  4  QH 

Presents  numerical  techniques  used  in  solving  scientific  and 
engineering  problems  with  the  aid  of  digital  computers.  Topics 
include  modeling  and  simulating  of  deterministic  and  probabilistic 
systems;  theory  of  interpolation;  least  squares;  numerical  solution 
of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations  using  a  program- 
ming environment  such  as  MATLAB.  Chooses  representative 
problems  for  solution  on  a  computer.  Pre^-eq.  MTH 1225  and  GE 
1102. 

ECE  1 50  ICapstone  Design  1  2QH 

Requires  students  to  select  a  project  requiring  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  an  electrical,  electronic,  and/or  software  system, 
form  a  team  to  carry  out  the  project,  and  submit  a  detailed  pro- 
posal for  the  work.  Prereq.  ECE  1333,  ECE  1342,  ECE  1355, 
ECE  1364,  ECE  1382,  and  senior  standing. 

ECE  1502  Capstone  Design  2  4QH 

Requires  students  to  design  and  implement  the  project  proposed 
in  ECE  1501.  Expects  students  to  evaluate  progress  with  interim 
milestone  reports  and  to  present  the  final  design  project  with 


written  and  oral  reports.  Prereq.  ECE  1501  taken  in  previous 
quarter. 


ECE  1701  Capstone  Design  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECE  1501. 

ECE  1702  Capstone  Design  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECE  1502. 

ECE  1715 Circuits!  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECE  1215. 

ECE  1733  Linear  Systems  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECE  1333. 

ECE  1742  Electronics  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECE  1342. 

ECE  1746  Circuits  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECE  1246. 

ECE  1781  Computer  Engineering  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECE  1381. 


2QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


General  Engineering 


The  course  descriptions  listed  under  general  engineering  are 
intended  to  show  the  scope  of  the  subject  that  wUl  be  covered. 
Since  courses  are  continually  updated,  specific  topics  or  methods 
of  approach  may  vary  from  term  to  term. 

GE  1001  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Engineering  1  QH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  the  various  disciplines  of  engineering 
and  strategies  for  success  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  practice 
vsdthin  the  profession. 

GE  1002  Introduction  to  Engineering  Cooperative  Education  1  QH 

Introduces  engineering  freshmen  students  to  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation curriculum  and  assists  them  through  self-assessment  in 
relation  to  the  engineering  profession.  Uses  the  Myers  Briggs 
Type  Indicator  and  Super's  Work  Values  Inventory,  to  provide 
students  with  an  introduction  to  how  personalities,  work  styles, 
personal  values  and  interests  relate  to  work  performances  and 
career  choices.  Students  examine  the  engineering  profession, 
develop  resume  writing,  interviewing,  and  time  management 
skUls,  and  are  introduced  to  professional  ethics. 

GE  1101  Engineering  Problem  Solving  and  Computation  4  QH 

Uses  developing  and  structuring  approaches  to  solve  engineering 
problems.  Draws  applications  from  a  variety  of  engineering  disci- 
plines, which  serve  as  a  tool  for  introducing  students  to  engineer- 
ing analysis  and  design.  Includes  the  design  of  problem-solving 
algorithms  along  with  an  introduction  to  the  "C"  programming 
language. 

GE  1 102  Engineering  Problem  Solving  with  Application  Software  2  QH 

Develops  fundamental  problem-solving  skills  essential  to  all  engi- 
neering disciplines.  Intioduces  students  to  spreadsheet  and  matit 
application  packages  and  their  use  in  solving  engineering  problems. 
Topics  include  data  reduction  and  transformation,  visualization  of 
data  and  functions,  problem  structuring,  and  matrix  applications. 
Examples  stress  real-life  engineering  analysis  and  design  as  a  tool 
for  introducing  students  to  the  engineering  profession. 
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GE  1 103  Engineering  Design  4  QH 

Presents  the  engineering  design  process  using  case  studies  from  a 
variety  of  engineering  disciplines.  Topics  include  problem  formu- 
lation and  specification,  creativity,  evaluation  tools,  patents, 
product  liability,  ergonomics,  systems  design,  failure  analysis, 
hazard  prevention,  manufacturing,  ethics  in  engineering,  and  pre- 
sentation techniques.  Presents  engineering  graphics,  focusing  on 
dcN'eloping  three-dimensional  visualization  skills  and  computer- 
aided  design  (CAD)  application.  Students  will  develop  an  original 
design  solution  to  a  technical  problem  as  a  term  project  and  use 
CAD  software  extensively. 


GE  1701  Engineering  Problem  Solving  and  Computotion  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  GE  1101. 


4QH 


GE  1 702  Engineering  Problem  Solving  with  Application  Software  (Honors)  2  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  GE  1102. 


GE  1 703  Engineering  Design  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  GE  1103. 


4QH 


Mechanical,  Industrial,  and  Manufacturing  Engineering 


MIM  1212  Probabilistic  Analysis  for  Engineers  4  QH 

Presents  probability  theory  axiomaticaUy,  with  emphasis  on 
sample  space  presentation  of  continuous  and  discrete  random 
variables.  Covers  descriptive  statistics,  expected  value  of  random 
variables,  moment  generating  functions,  sampling  distribution, 
and  point  and  interval  estimations.  Prereq.  MTH 1125. 

MIM  1215  Engineering  Economy  4  QH 

Familiarizes  the  student  with  the  theory  and  techniques  of  economic 
design  and  evaluation  of  an  investment  project.  Presents  steps  in 
the  analysis  of  investment  proposals,  time  value  of  money,  and 
cash  flows.  Analyzes  cash  flows  in  terms  of  present  worth,  annual 
cost,  rate  of  return,  and  benefltycost  ratio.  Studies  effects  of  taxes 
on  investment  analysis.  Utilizes  mathematical  and  graphical  mod- 
els to  evaluate  candidate  solutions  to  design  alternatives. 

MIM  1240  Materials  Science  5  QH 

Introduces  materials  science  for  engineers,  emphasizing  the 
structure/property/function  relation.  Topics  include  crystallogra- 
phy, structure  of  solids,  imperfections  in  crystals,  phase  equilib- 
rium, phase  transfonnations,  diffusion,  and  physical/electrical 
properties.  Includes  a  lab.  Prereq.  CHM 1132. 

MIM  1241  Materials  Science  4  QH 

Introduces  materials  science  for  engineers,  emphasizing  the 
structure/property/function  relation.  Topics  include  crystal- 
lography, structure  of  solids,  imperfections  in  crystals,  phase 
equilibrium,  phase  transformations,  diffusion,  and  physical/elec- 
trical pioperties.  Non-ME  Students. 

MIM  1 245  Materials  Science  4  QH 

Introduces  materials  science  for  engineers,  emphasizing  the 
structure/property/function  relation.  Topics  include  crystal- 
lography, structure  of  solids,  iaiperfections  in  crystals,  phase 
equilibrium,  electrical  and  magnetic  properties  of  metals,  semi- 
conductors, and  junctions.  Prereq.  CHM  1132. 


MIM  1250  Engineering  Mechanics  5  QH 

Examines  vector  representation  of  force  and  moment,  equivalent 
force  systems,  centroids  and  centers  of  gravity,  and  distributed 
forces.  Examines  free  body  diagrams  and  equations  of  equilib- 
rium, applications  to  trusses,  pin  connected  frames,  and  beams 
elementary  concepts  of  friction.  Examines  fundamentals  of 
dynamics,  kinematics  of  particles,  and  kinetics  of  particles  using 
force,  mass,  and  acceleration. 

MIM  1 270  Thermodynamics  4  QH 

Studies  the  systems  in  which  energy  and  its  flow  across  systems 
boundaries  are  important.  In  this  course,  energy,  heat,  and  work 
are  defined  and  used  in  the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics. 
Introduces  other  thermodynamic  properties  and  equations  of 
state,  with  emphasis  on  tabular  and  graphical  forms  for  simple 
compressible  systems  on  the  ideal  gas.  Introduces  the  Second 
Law  of  Thermodynamics  and  the  property  of  entropy,  and  dis- 
cusses their  macro-  and  microscopic  implications.  Concentrates 
on  basic  concepts  and  their  proper  application  to  representative 
engineering  systems.  Prereq.  MTH  1223;  not  open  to  mechanical 
engineering  majors. 

MIM  1 280  Thermodynamics  1  5  QH 

Defines  energy,  heat,  and  work  in  the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics. 
Introduces  other  thermodynamic  properties  and  equations  of  state, 
with  emphasis  on  tabular  and  graphical  forms  for  simple  and  com- 
pressible systems  on  the  ideal  gas.  Discusses  phases  and  phase 
transitions,  and  examines  energy  analysis  of  both  open  and  closed 
systems.  Introduces  macro-  and  microscopic  implications  of  the 
Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics  and  the  propeity  of  entropy. 
Emphasizes  the  macroscopic  consequences  of  irreversibility  and 
the  limitation  placed,  through  the  Second  Law,  on  the  behavior  of 
engineering  systems.  Available  energy  and  its  application  in  themio- 
dynamics  is  investigated.  This  course  meets  four  times  weekly  and 
integrates  problem-solving  strategies  while  concentrating  on  basic 
concepts.  Prereq.  MTH  1223  taken,  concim-ently. 

MIM  1 300  Measurements  and  Analysis  5  QH 

Exaniines  design  of  experiments,  instrumentation,  measurements, 
data  analysis,  and  report  vwiting.  Applies  the  principles  developed 
in  class  to  a  variety  of  lab  experiments.  Requii'es  written  reports. 
Topics  include  force,  strain,  rotational  frequency,  temperature, 
pressure,  power,  and  A/D  conversion  techniques.  Lab  fee. 

MIM  1312  Statistics  4QH 

Examines  the  defmition  of  a  statistic  and  reviews  the  distribu- 
tions and  approximations  of  random  variables.  Introduces 
hypothesis  testing,  including  tests  for  means,  variances,  and  pro- 
portion. Covers  nonparametric  methods,  analysis  of  variance,  and 
simple  Unear  regression.  Prereq.  MIM  1300. 

MIM  1320  Work  Design  4QH 

Covers  the  engineering  design  process,  principles  of  work  physi- 
ology, and  workplace  design  from  the  standpoint  of  employee 
safety  and  effectiveness.  Covers  work  measurement  techniques, 
including  direct  measurement  synthetic  standards  and  work  sam- 
pling. Includes  a  project  in  which  principles  of  work  design  must 
be  applied. 

MIM  1 325  Operations  Research  1  4  QH 

Covers  deterministic  models,  including  LP  and  duality;  trans- 
portation and  allocation;  sensitivity  and  post-optimality  analyses; 
and  network  analysis,  including  maximal  flow,  shortest  route,  and 
PERT.  Prereq.  MTH  1223. 
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MIM  1 354  Strength  of  Materials  4  QH 

Explores  the  concept  of  stress  and  strain,  state  of  stress  and 
strain  at  a  point,  and  stress-strain  relations  and  material  proper- 
ties. Investigates  moment  of  inertia  of  areas  and  stress  properties. 
Investigates  moment  of  Inertia  of  areas,  stress  and  deformation  of 
simple  members  under  axial  and  torsional  loads,  and  stresses  in 
symmetrical  beani  bending.  Involves  lab  sessions  to  support  the 
lectures.  Non-ME  Students. 

MIM  1 355  Strength  of  Materials  1  5  QH 

Explores  the  concept  of  stress  and  strain,  state  of  stress  and  strain 
at  a  point,  and  stress-strain  relations  and  material  properties. 
Investigates  moment  of  inertia  of  areas,  stress  and  defomiation  of 
simple  members  under  axial  and  torsional  loads,  and  stresses  in 
symmetrical  beam  bending.  Involves  lab  sessions  to  support  the 
lectures.  Prereq.  MIM  1250. 

MIM  1 356  Strength  of  Materials  2  4  QH 

Covers  asymmetrical  bending,  analysis  of  determinate  and  inde- 
terminate beams  by  various  methods,  and  buckling  of  columns. 
Prereq.  MIM  1355. 

MIM  1360  Dynomi(s  4QH 

Development  of  problem-solving  ability  in  dynamics.  Examines 
kinematics  of  rigid  bodies,  including  rotating  reference  frames; 
kinetics  of  rigid  bodies  using  force,  moment,  mass  moment  of 
inertia,  and  acceleration.  Examines  kinetics  of  particles  and  rigid 
bodies  using  work  and  energy,  and  using  impulse  and  momentum. 
Prereq.  MIM  1250. 

MIM  1 364  Mechanics  for  Electrical  Engineers  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  study  of  the  mechanics  of  rigid  bodies,  instanta- 
neous equations  of  motion,  work,  and  energy;  and  impulse  and 
momentum.  Prereq.  PHY  1222. 

MIM  1366  Dynamics  for  Civil  Engineers  4  QH 

Covers  kinematics,  translating  reference  frames,  mass  moments 
of  inertia,  plane  motion  of  rigid  bodies,  and  instantaneous  equa- 
tions of  motion.  Prereq.  CIV  1210. 

MIM  1368  Dynamics  2  4  QH 

Continues  development  of  problem-solving  ability  in  dynamics. 
Topics  include  kinematics  of  rigid  bodies  using  rotating  frames, 
kinetics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies  using  work  and  energy, 
introduction  of  Lagrange's  equations,  kinetics  of  particles  and 
rigid  bodies  using  impulse  and  momentum,  and  simple  gyroscopic 
motion.  Prereq.  MIM  1268. 

MIM  1370  Heat  Transfer  5QH 

Studies  the  theories  that  describe  conduction,  convection,  and 
thermal  radiation  heat  transfer  mechanisms.  Discusses  steady- 
state  and  transient  conduction  problems  in  rectangular,  cylindrical, 
and  spherical  coordinate  systems.  Studies  convective  heat  trans- 
fer mechanisms  and  introduces  various  correlations.  Presents  a 
description  of  thermal  radiation  heat  transfer  between  surfaces. 
Includes  various  lab  experiments.  Prereq.  ME  1280,  MIM  1375, 
and  MTH  1226. 

MIM  1374  Fluid  Mechanics  4QH 

Studies  fundamental  principles  in  fluid  mechanics.  Topics  include 
hydrostatics  (pressure  distribution,  forces  on  submerged  sur- 
faces, and  buoyancy),  Newton's  law  of  viscosity,  dimensional 
analysis,  integral  forms  of  the  basic  laws  (conservation  of  mass, 


momentum,  and  energy),  pipe  flow  analysis,  and  differential 
formulation  of  basic  laws  with  Laminar  flow  analyses.  Non-ME 
Students. 

MIM  1375  Fluid  Mechanics  5QH 

Studies  fundamental  principles  in  fluid  mechanics.  Topics 
include  hydrostatics  (pressure  distribution,  forces  on  submerged 
surfaces,  and  buoyancy);  Newton's  law  of  viscosity;  dimensional 
analysis;  integral  forms  of  the  basic  laws  (conservation  of  mass, 
momentum,  and  energy);  pipe  flow  analysis;  and  differential  for- 
mulation of  basic  laws  with  Laminar  flow  analyses.  Includes  labs 
and  a  computer  project.  Prereq.  MIM  1280  and  MTH  1225. 

MIM  1 380  Thermodynamics  2  5  QH 

Studies  of  vapor  power  systems  including  the  Rankine  cycle  and 
its  modifications  for  use  with  both  fossil  and  nuclear  fuels,  vapor 
refrigeration  systems,  and  aU-gas  cycles,  including  the  Brayton 
cycle  and  its  modifications;  the  Otto  cycle;  the  Diesel  cycle;  and 
supercharging  and  turbocharging.  Introduces  the  concepts  of 
availabiUty  and  irreversibility  and  thermodynamics  of  noru-eacting 
mixtures  with  applications  to  air/water/vapor  mixtures  for  air- 
conditioning  systems  and  cooling  towers.  Discusses  the  elements 
of  optimum  power  plant  design.  Prereq.  MIM  1280. 

MIM  1400  Mechanical  Engineering  Computation  and  Interpretation  4  QH 

Studies  the  application  of  software  tools  to  the  solution  of 
mechanical  engineering  problems.  Techniques  for  purposes 
of  understanding  software,  including  finite  element  and  finite 
difference  development,  wUl  be  treated  as  needed.  Software  for 
advanced  strength  analysis,  fluid  dynamics,  and  heat  transfer 
problems  will  be  included.  Special  emphasis  on  interpretation 
of  results  wiU  be  given  throughout  the  course. 

MIM  1410  Digital  Simulation  Techniques  4  QH 

Covers  model  design  and  development,  validation,  and  experi- 
mentation for  discrete  event  simulation  models.  Topics  include 
problem  formulation,  data  collection  and  analysis,  random  vari- 
able generation,  and  statistical  analysis  of  output.  Utilizes  a  major 
simulation  language  such  as  GPSS,  SIMAN,  or  SIMSCRIPT. 
Prereq.  Higlier-level  language  and  MIM  1312. 

MIM  1420  Computers  and  Information  Systems  4  QH 

Examines  the  design  and  implementation  of  computer-based  infor- 
mation systems.  Topics  include  the  value  of  information,  tools  of 
system  analysis  and  design,  the  impact  of  computer-based  informa- 
tion systems  on  organizations  and  society,  rudimentary  computer 
architecture,  input  devices,  data  organization  and  storage,  system 
configuration,  communications,  and  outpuf  display  devices. 

MIM  1422  Systems  4QH 

Examines  modeling,  analysis,  and  control  of  lineai-  feedback  systenis 
through  consideration  of  the  following  topics:  differential  equations 
as  system  models,  transfer  functions  and  block  diagrams,  system 
components  and  the  method  of  analogies,  accuracy,  and  stability. 
Prereq.  MTH  1230. 

MIM  1 425  Operations  Research  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  stochastic  models  in  operations  research  and 
their  analytical  development  and  solution.  Topics  include  queuing 
models,  deterministic  and  stochastic  inventory  models,  Markov 
chains,  and  sequencing.  Presents  dynamic  programming  and 
recursive  functional  expressions.  Prereq.  MIM  1312. 
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MIM  1 430  Manufacturing  Systems  and  Techniques  5  QH 

Focuses  on  manufacturing  and  design  and  tlieir  impact  on  each 
other.  Covers  the  basics  of  manufacturing  systems  and  tech- 
niques. Examines  manufacturing  and  design;  manufacturing  engi- 
neering, planning,  and  control;  and  automation  in  manufactiuing. 
Topics  include  manufacturing  systems,  manufacturing  processes, 
rapid  prototyping,  design  for  assembly,  design  for  manufactura- 
bility,  concurrent  engineering,  CAD/CAM  systems,  bill  of  materi- 
als, group  technology,  mechanical  tolerancing,  quality  control, 
just-in-tinie  philosophy,  NC  part  programming,  programmable 
logic  controllers,  flexible  manufacturing  systems,  and  CM.  Use  of 
a  manufactiuing  lab  and  related  experiments  are  required  for  stu- 
dents to  gain  hands-on  experience. 

MIM  1 440  Mechonlcal  Behavior  of  Materials  4  QH 

Studies  the  physical  basis  for  the  mechanical  behavior  of  solid 
materials,  including  elasticity,  plasticity,  viscoelasticity,  and  ft"ac- 
ture.  Discusses  structural  alloys  and  polymers.  Prereq.  MIM  1240. 

MIM  1 445  Materials  Processing  4  OH 

Surveys  the  essential  features  and  materials  limitation  of  various 
methods  for  processing  materials.  Topics  include  heat  treatment 
(ferrous  and  nonferrous  alloys),  casting,  forming,  joining,  and 
machining.  Pi-ereq.  MIM  1240. 

MIM  1450  Mechanical  Design  5  QH 

Covers  applications  to  the  design  process  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  and  mechanical  behavior  of 
materials.  Discusses  basic  considerations  in  design  and  its  open- 
ended  nature.  Reviews  fimdamentals  of  stress  and  deflection 
analysis;  theories  of  failure;  design  for  fatigue  strength;  product 
liabiMty;  numerical  methods  in  design,  modeling,  and  simulation; 
and  optimization  of  mechanical  systems.  Prereq.  MIM  1356. 

MIM  1 455  Mechanical  Vibrations  5  QH 

Studies  free  and  forced  vibrations  of  undamped  and  damped  one- 
degree-of-freedom  systems.  Includes  rotational  imbalance,  support 
motion,  vibration  isolation,  vibration  measuring  equipment,  nonvis- 
cous  damping,  general  periodic  excitation,  and  nonperiodic  excita- 
tion using  numerical  methods.  Examines  free  and  forced  vibration 
of  multi-degree-of-freedom  systems,  the  vibration  absorber,  coordi- 
nate coupling,  and  normal  modes  of  vibration.  Prereq.  MIM  1360. 

MIM  1475  Thermal  Design  5  QH 

Focuses  on  developing  the  ability  of  the  students  to  synthesize 
their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  concepts  of  thermo- 
dynamics, fluid  mechanics,  and  heat  transfer  to  meet  the  spec- 
ifications of  various  thermal  design  objectives  through  the  assign- 
ment of  open-ended  problems.  Reviews  fundamentals  of  heat 
transfer  and  fluid  mechamics,  numerical  methods  in  heat  transfer, 
heat  transfer  analysis  of  heat  exchangers,  heat  exchanger  pressure 
drop  analysis,  modeling,  system  simulation,  and  topics  in  opti- 
mization. One  or  more  design  projects  sire  assigned.  Utilizes  vari- 
ous software  on  mainframe  and  microcomputers  throughout  the 
course  and  in  the  projects.  Prereq.  MIM  1370. 

MIM  1 480  Thermodynamics  3  5  QH 

Continues  the  themiofluids  sequence.  Topics  include  thermo- 
dynamic relations  using  gener£ilized  chjirts,  reacting  gas  mixtures 
and  combustion,  and  chemical  equilibrium.  Introduces  one- 
dimensional  compressible  flow,  including  isentropic  flow  with 
area  change,  and  normal  shock  waves.  Includes  a  lab.  Prereq. 
MIM  1380. 


MIM  1501  Design  Project]  5  QH 

Applies  the  engineering  sciences  to  the  design  of  a  system, 
component,  or  process.  Students  will  choose  the  particular 
design  project  with  the  approval  of  appropriate  faculty.  Design 
teams  will  be  organized.  Each  project  will  include  the  use  of 
open-ended  problems,  development  and  use  of  design  methodology, 
formulation  of  design  problem  statements  and  specifications, 
consideration  of  alternative  solutions,  feasibility  considerations, 
and  detailed  system  descriptions.  It  should  include  realistic 
constraints  (such  as  economic  factors,  safety,  reliability,  mainte- 
nance, aesthetics,  ethics,  and  social  impact).  Preieq.  MIM  1450 
and  MIM  1475. 

MIM  1502  Design  Project  2  SQH 

Continues  the  project  started  in  MM  1501.  Students  remain  in  the 
same  group  and  under  the  direction  of  the  same  faculty  advisers 
as  in  MM  1-501.  These  guidelines  may  be  waived  in  exceptional 
cases  with  the  department  chair's  approval.  Prereq.  MIM  1501. 

MIM  1505  Independent  Study  In  Industrial  Engineering  4  QH 

Allows  independent  study  on  advanced  IE  topics  for  students  usu- 
ally in  the  senior  year  and  with  high  scholastic  standing.  Projects 
may  be  of  an  applied  or  theoretical  nature.  A  formal  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  student's  project  supervisor  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

MIM  1506  Special  Topics  4QH 

When  offered,  topics  vnU  vary  depending  on  the  interests  of  a 
group  of  students  and/or  of  the  department.  Prereq.  Permission 
of  the  department. 

MIM  1 507  Mechanical  Engineering  Project  1  4  QH 

Involves  a  project  of  an  analytical  or  experimental  nature.  Each 
student  must,  before  the  end  of  the  furst  week  of  the  quarter, 
obtain  written  approval  for  a  proposed  project  from  the  depart- 
ment chair  and  a  department  faculty  member  under  whom  tlie  stu- 
dent will  work.  A  formal  report  must  be  submitted  to  tlie  faculty 
supervisor  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prereq.  Senior  standing. 


MIM  1 508  Mechanical  Engineering  Project  2 

Continues  MM  1507.  Prereq.  MIM  1507. 


4QH 


MIM  1510  Production  and  Inventory  Control  4  QH 

Explores  design  of  basic  inventory  models  and  inventory  manage- 
ment systems,  single-stage  and  multistage  systems  and  their 
dynamics,  production  control  and  aggregate  planning,  and  mathe- 
matical and  heuristic  approaches  to  aggregate  scheduling.  Topics 
include  cost  structure  and  decision-oriented  analyses  and  consid- 
eration of  job  shop  scheduling  and  dispatcliing  problems.  Prereq. 
MIM  1312  and  MIM  1325. 

MIM  1512  Facilities  Design  4QH 

Examines  the  use  of  descriptive  and  optimizing  models  (for 
exaunple,  simulation,  queuing  theory,  and  linear  programming) 
to  design  facilities  and  associated  materials-handling  systems. 
Applies  computer-assisted  layout  analysis  techniques  to  problems 
of  real-world  scope.  Prereq.  MIM  1325. 

MIM  1 5 1 4  Material  Handling  System  Design  4  QH 

Discusses  the  design  and  analysis  of  large  material-handling 
systems.  Topics  include  computer  control  of  handling  systems, 
integration  with  production  and  inspection,  automated 
storage/retrieval  systems,  automatic  identification  systems,  and 
system  acquisitions.  Prereq.  MIM  1325. 
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MIM  1 5 1 6  Quality  Assurance  4  QH 

Covers  basic  principles  to  state-of-the-art  concepts  and  application 
of  statistical  process  control  and  design.  Applies  principles  to  a 
variety  of  products.  Topics  include  measuring  and  controlling  prod- 
uct quality,  Shewhart  control  charts,  quality  cost,  pareto  analysis, 
discrete  and  variable  sampling,  and  military  standards  in  quality 
control.  Prereq.  MIM  1312. 

MIM  1518  Expert  Systems  4QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  theory,  topics,  and  applications  of 
expert  systems  in  engineering.  Topics  include  knowledge  repre- 
sentations formats  (production  rules,  frames,  networks,  and  logic 
systems),  heuristics  in  engineering  (deterministic  and  nondeter- 
ministic),  fuzzy  logic,  certainty  factors,  cognition,  memory,  deci- 
sion strategies,  design  of  expert  systems,  shells,  machine  learning 
techniques,  current  research  goals,  and  applications  in  engineering. 
Each  student  must  complete  a  design  project  in  expert  systems 
development  and/or  application.  Prereq.  GE  1100,  MIM  1212, 
MIM  1315,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MIM  1 520  Human  Considerations  in  Engineering  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  human  factors  with  emphasis  on  the  physiological  and 
anthropometric  bases  of  equipment  and  workplace  design.  Topics 
include  an  overview  of  the  field  of  human  factors;  work,  fatigue, 
and  endurance;  thermal  regulation  and  heat  stress;  biomechanics; 
effects  of  aging  on  work  capacity;  and  body  response  to  vibration. 

MIM  1 522  Human-Machine  Systems  4  QH 

Emphasizes  hmnan  sensory/motor  performance,  information- 
processing  capabilities,  learning,  and  skilled-task  performance. 
Topics  include  an  introduction  to  the  experiment  as  a  source  of 
knowledge  of  human  performance  characteristics;  vision,  visual 
performance,  and  principles  of  display  design;  audition,  noise, 
hearing  damage,  and  auditory  signals;  information  processing; 
signal  detection;  aging  effects;  and  system  development. 

MIM  1528  Design  Project  4QH 

Examines  analysis  and  design  of  m^or  industrial  engineering 
systems.  Students  are  expected  to  undertake  up  to  five  projects 
drawn  from  line  balancing,  job  shop  scheduling,  stochastic 
network  analysis,  reliability  in  design,  complex  queuing  system 
design,  sequencing,  or  other  areas  of  student  and  faculty  interest. 
Prereq.  Senior  standing. 

MIM  1 530  Manufacturing  Automation  4  QH 

Farruliarizes  students  with  the  process  of  manufacturing  and 
potential  for  automation.  Studies  designing  for  automation  includ- 
ing required  hardware  and  software.  Involves  hands-on  experience 
with  robotics  programirung  and  implementation,  prograitunable 
contiol  programming,  and  CNC  machine  programming  using  APT 
and  G  code.  Prereq.  MIM  1315  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MIM  1 540  Engineering  Materials  4  QH 

Discusses  the  utilization  of  materials  science  in  the  appUcation 
and  selection  of  materials.  Topics  include  reactions  with  environ- 
ment, such  as  oxidation  and  corrosion;  materials  selection  crite- 
ria; and  materials  engineering  case  studies  dealing  with  materials 
selection  and  failure  analysis.  Prereq.  MIM  1240. 

MIM  1 550  Advanced  Strength  and  Applied  Elasticity  4  QH 

Covers  analysis  of  curved  beams,  rings,  and  thick-walled  pressure 
vessels;  intioduction  to  plane  elasticity  problems  using  rectangular 
Eind  polar  coordinate  systems;  and  concepts  of  stress  and  strength. 
Prereq.  MIM  1356. 


MIM  1 555  System  Analysis  and  Control  4  QH 

Explores  the  theoretical  background  necessary  to  analyze  and 
design  simple  linear  control  systems.  Focuses  on  system  modeling, 
linear  approximations  and  their  limitations,  transfer  functions, 
and  block  diagrams;  transient  and  frequency  response;  and  stabil- 
ity. Discusses  frequency  domain  and  root  locus  teclmiques. 
Prereq.  MIM  1360. 

MIM  1 560  Computer-Aided  Design  4  QH 

Inttoduces  the  concepts  of  computational  and  numerical  geometry 
for  design.  Includes  the  implementation  of  computer  graphics  in 
design  and  use  of  computer-aided  design  packages.  Covers  princi- 
ples of  nimierical  control  techniques  of  design  and  manufacture. 
Requires  a  design  project.  Prereq.  GE  1103  and  MIM  1356. 

MIM  1561  Advanced  Computer-Aided  Design  4  QH 

Covers  advanced  applications  of  interactive  graphics  concepts  to 
different  engineering  tasks,  including  animation;  solid  modeling; 
numerical  control;  mass  properties;  finite  element  modeling  and 
analysis;  and  other  traditional  engineering  analysis.  Presents 
advanced  concepts  and  features  of  interactive  graphics  and  analy- 
sis programming  languages.  Includes  FORTRAN  interface  and 
CAD/CAM  packages  to  give  students  hands-on  experience  in  lab 
settings.  Requires  a  design  project.  Prervq.  MIM  1560. 

MIM  1 570  internal  Combustion  Engines  4  QH 

Presents  the  concepts  and  theories  of  operation  of  internal 
combustion  engines  based  upon  the  fundamental  engineering 
sciences  of  thermodynamics,  gas  dynamics,  heat  transfer,  and 
mechanics.  Discusses  the  design  and  operating  characteristics  of 
conventional  spark-ignition,  compression-ignition,  Wankel,  and 
stratified  charge  spark-ignition  engines.  Includes  performance 
analysis  using  computer  programs  and  Newhall-Starkman  charts. 
Prereq.  MIM  1480. 

MIM  1575  Fluid  Mechanics  2  4QH 

Covers  velocity  potential  and  stream  functions;  circulation  and 
Kelvin's  theorem;  two-dimensional,  steady  irrotational  incom- 
pressible flow;  and  the  Karman-Pohlhausen  method  applied  to 
two-dimensional  boundary  layers.  Prereq.  MIM  1375. 

MIM  1576  Gas  Dynamics  4QH 

Focuses  on  application  of  the  principles  of  fluid  mechanics 
to  compressible  flows.  Discusses  wave  propagation  and  the 
concepts  of  sound  speed  and  Mach  number.  Emphasizes  one- 
dimensional  steady  flows,  including  the  effects  of  area  change, 
friction,  and  heat  transfer.  Considers  normal  shock  waves  and 
the  possibility  of  choking.  Prereq.  MIM  1375. 

MIM  1 750  Engineering  Mechanics  (Honors)  5  QH 

Examines  vector  representation  of  force  and  moment,  equivalent 
force  systems,  centroids  and  centers  of  gravity,  and  distributed 
forces.  Examines  free  body  diagrams  and  equations  of  equilib- 
rium, applications  to  trusses,  pin  cormected  frames,  and  beams 
elementary  concepts  of  friction.  Examines  fundamentals  of 
dynamics,  kinematics  of  particles,  and  kinetics  of  particles  using 
force,  mass,  and  acceleration.  Prereq.  MIM  1250. 

MIM  1 755  Strength  of  Materials  1  (Honors)  5  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  MIM  1355.  The  honors  section  meets  sepa- 
rately for  lab  and  other  activities  related  to  the  theoiy  and  appli- 
cations of  strength  of  materials.  Prereq.  MIM  1250. 
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MIM  1 770  Heot  Transfer  (Honors)  5  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  MIM  1370.  The  honors  section  meets  sepa- 
rately for  lab  and  other  activities  related  to  the  theory  and  appli- 
cations of  heat  transfer.  Pre7-eq.  MIM  1280,  MIM  1375,  and 
MTH  1226. 

MIM  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

To  be  added  to  any  4  QH  course  in  the  department  when 
approved  by  the  Honors  Committee  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Once  approved,  the  ac^junct  information  is  forwarded  to  the  honors 
office  for  dissemination  to  the  honors  membership.  Students  may 
eru-oU  in  MIM  1777  an  unlimited  number  of  times,  as  it  can  be  an 
adjunct  to  any  mechanical  engineering  course. 

MIM  1 780  Thermodynamics  1  (Honors)  5  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  MIM  1280.  The  honors  section  will  meet  as  a 
separate  recitation  section  for  additional  lectures  and  other  activ- 
ities related  to  the  theory  and  applications  of  thermodynamics. 
Prei-eq.  MTH  1223  taken  concurrently. 


MIM  1 796  Undergraduate  Honors  Thesis  I  4  QH 

Involves  an  analytical  or  experimental  project.  Before  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  the  quarter,  each  student  must  obtain  written 
approval  for  a  proposed  project  from  a  department  faculty  mem- 
ber under  whom  the  student  will  work  and  from  the  College  of 
Engineering's  Honors  Committee.  A  formal  report  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  faculty  supervisor  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prereq. 
Junior  or  senior  standing  in  the  honors  program. 


MIM  1797  Undergraduate  Honors  Thesis  2 

Continues  MIM  1796.  Prereq.  MIM  1 796. 


4QH 
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CT  1 1  so  Computer  Organization  4  QH 

Presents  basic  computer  architecture.  Topics  include  number 
systems'  operation  and  conversion,  logic  circuits,  registers,  data 
busses,  ROM/RAM,  microcomputer  structure  and  operation, 
microprocessor  internal  components,  microprocesser  program- 
ming, and  input/output  processing. 

CT  131 1  Programming  with  C++  Language  4  QH 

Presents  C++,  which  is  used  to  introduce  students  to  Object- 
Oriented  Programming  (OOP).  Covers  functions,  arrays,  pointers, 
classes  and  abstraction,  operating  overloading,  inheritance,  virtual 
functions,  polymorphism,  and  templates.  A  project  is  required. 
Prereq.  GET  1100. 

CT  1330  Data  Structures  4QH 

Introduces  methods  of  representing  and  manipulating  data  in 
computer  memory.  Topics  include  stacks,  queues,  lists,  trees, 
heaps,  sets,  graphs,  searching,  and  sorting.  Prereq.  CT  1311. 

CT  1335  Numerical  Methods  4QH 

Presents  computer  methods  for  solving  mathematical  problems. 
Involves  writing  and  nmning  application  programs  using  the 
University's  computer  facilities.  Covers  deterministic  versus  sto- 
chastic methods,  random  number  generators,  iterative  versus 
noniterative  solutions,  maxima  and  minima  in  two  and  three  vari- 
ables, curve  fitting  in  two  and  three  variables,  integrals,  trape- 
zoidal and  Simpson's  rules,  slopes,  difference  equations  in  two 
and  three  variables,  vector  and  matrix  algebra,  simiQtaneous  lin- 
ear equations,  nonbnear  equations,  permutations,  and  combina- 
tions. Prereq.  CT  1311  and  MTH 1195. 

CT  1340  Software  Engineering  Design  4  QH 

Offers  structured  methods  for  developing  complex  computer 
software.  Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  structured 
specifications,  structured  designs,  and  computer  programs  for 
complex  problems  and  to  test  those  programs  using  the  University's 
computers.  Topics  include  partitioning,  hierarchical  organization, 
data  flow  diagrams,  data  dictionaries,  structured  EngUsh,  deci- 
sion trees,  decision  tables,  structured  charts,  team  design,  struc- 
tured programs,  and  maintainability.  Prereq.  CT  1330. 

CT  1 345  Assembly  Language  4  QH 

Teaches  typical  microprocessor  assembly  language.  Involves 
writing  and  running  programs  on  a  68000  microprocessor-based 
system.  Covers  CPU  architecture,  instruction  sets,  addressing 
modes,  binary  operation,  code  conversion,  subroutines,  macros, 
and  input/output.  Prereq.  CT  1311  and  CT  1150. 

CT  1346  Assembly  Longuage  Lab  1  QH 

Teaches  how  to  program  in  68000  assembly  language  and  pre- 
sents arithmetics  operations,  logic  operations,  and  use  of 
input/output  functions  available  in  the  68000  as  part  of  a  line  edi- 
tor experiment;  control  of  a  single-digit  hexadecimal  display  out- 
put; use  of  hardware  and  software  timers  to  generate  a  digital 
clock  display;  and  other  experiments  that  are  consistent  with  the 
ones  described  above.  Prereq.  CT  1311. 


CT  1348  LISP  4QH 

Introduces  an  interactive  language  in  which  the  LISP  interpreter 
is  conunonly  referred  to  as  the  read-evaluate-print  loop.  Discusses 
lisp's  various  levels  of  implementation  in  detail.  Explores  LISP 
as  an  excellent  medium  for  implementing  standard  techniques  in 
data-structure  manipulation,  techniques  for  recursion,  complex 
data  structures,  storage  management,  and  ssnnbol-table  manipula- 
tion. Prereq.  CT  1330. 

CT  1351  Advanced  Computer  Organization  4  QH 

Examines  the  functional  characteristics  of  complex  and  special- 
purpose  computer  systems,  the  functions  of  a  general-purpose 
multiuser,  and  a  multiprocessing  operating  system.  Advanced 
topics  include  virtual  memory  and  virtual  machine  architectures, 
distributed  and  multiprocessor  systems,  array  processors,  and 
system  performance  ansilysis.  Prereq.  CT  1356  and  CT  1375. 

CT  1355  Microprocessor  Peripheral  Hardware  4  QH 

Covers  the  elements  of  microprocessor  peripheral  hardware  and 
its  interfacing.  Involves  designing  and  analyzing  microprocessor 
systems,  including  detailed  schematics,  timing  diagrams,  and 
technical  documentation.  Topics  include  serial  input/output 
devices,  DMA  and  interrupt  control  devices,  standard  busses,  bus 
arbitration  techniques,  and  bus  support  VLSI.  Prereq.  CT  1374. 

CT  1356  Complex  Peripheral  Hardware  4  QH 

Studies  the  interfacing  and  implementation  of  complex  peripheral 
systems.  Topics  include  disk  and  tape  interfaces,  graphic  display 
devices,  communication  interfaces  and  subsystems,  and 
input/output  processors.  Prereq.  CT  1355. 

CT  1360  Industry  Software  4QH 

Surveys  current  commercial  software  packages  and  methods. 
Involves  the  exercise  of  commercial  packages  implemented  on 
the  University's  computer  facilities  where  applicable.  Topics 
include  specific  current  packages  and  methods  drawn  from  the 
categories  of  database  management,  scientific  and  statistical 
analysis,  security  and  privacy,  software  assurance,  and  documen- 
tation. Prereq.  CT  1381. 

CT  1 363  Concurrent  Programming  4  QH 

Examines  the  principles  of  concurrent  programming.  Involves 
writing  and  nmning  programs  to  demonstrate  aspects  of  concm"- 
rent  progranmiing  techniques  and  issues.  Explores  correctness  of 
concurrent  programs,  material  exclusion,  the  timing  of  Dekker's 
algorithms,  the  producer-consumer  problem,  monitors,  sema- 
phores, "Ada  Rendezvous,"  critical  regions,  and  conditional  vari- 
ables. Prereq.  CT  1330  and  CT  1340. 

CT  1365  Industry  Hardware  4QH 

Discusses  the  latest  industrial  developments  and  trends  in  com- 
puter hardware.  Conducted  as  a  seminar.  Prereq.  CT  1356. 

CT  1 369  Digital  Electronic  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  the  hardware  building  blocks  of  digital  computers. 
Teaches  students  to  specify  configurations  of  gates  and  memoiy 
components  to  achieve  combinational  and  sequential  composite 
logical  functions,  and  perform  finite  state  machine  design  and 
analysis.  Topics  include  gates,  flip-flops,  registers,  decoders, 
ALUs,  memory  arrays,  and  synchronous  and  asynchronous  state 
machines.  Prereq.  EET 1311. 
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Cr  1 370  Computer  Laboratory  1  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  to  investigate  and  test  the  behavior  of  basic  dig- 
ital gates  and  to  design  and  implement  simple  logic  circuits  using 
Boolean  theorems.  Topics  include  voltage,  current  resistance,  logic 
gates,  logic  functions,  gate  outputs,  fan-in,  fan-out,  square-wave 
generation,  and  operational  amplifiers.  Prereq.  SET  1311. 

a  1371  Computer  Laboratory  2  2  QH 

Provides  experiments  to  design  and  implement  building  blocks  of 
a  computer  system.  Topics  include  counters,  shift  registers,  arith- 
metic and  logic  imits,  control  imits,  computer  memory,  and  A/D 
and  D/A  converters.  Prereq.  CT 1369  and  CT 1374. 

a  1 372  Computer  Laboratory  3  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  that  reinforce  the  concepts  of  microprocessor 
interfacing  learned  during  classroom  lectures.  Topics  include 
input/output  ports,  displays,  interrupts,  generating  time  intervals. 
Interfacing  mechanical  switches,  asynchronous  communication, 
and  memory  systems.  Prereq.  CT  1345  and  CT  1374. 

CT  1 374  Introduction  to  CPU  Hardware  4  QH 

hitroduces  the  circuits  and  operation  of  a  microcomputer. 
Studies  the  microprocessor  and  its  basic  support  components 
find  circuits,  including  detailed  timing  and  fimctional  analysis  of 
their  interactions.  Topics  include  central  processing  unit,  memory, 
addressing,  clocking,  bust  concepts,  interrupts,  coprocessors, 
input/output,  and  instruction  timing.  Prereq.  CT  1345  and 
CT  1368. 

a  1375  CPU  Architecture  4  QH 

Presents  high  performance  microprocessor  architecture  and 
hai'dware  interfacing  techniques.  Analyzes  current  commercial 
processors  and  their  support  components.  Topics  include  internal 
CPU  architectiu-e,  memory  management,  instruction  prefetch, 
privilege  states,  bus  cycles,  control  lines,  input/output,  interrupts, 
exceptions,  and  pipelining.  Prei'eq.  CT  1374. 

CT  1377  VLSI  Design  4QH 

hitroduces  Very  Large  Scale  Integration  (VLSI)  integrated  circuits 
(ICs),  the  key  components  of  all  modem  computers.  Examines 
MOS  devices,  circuits,  design  methods,  and  fabrication  tech- 
niques used  in  producing  custom  VLSI  ICs.  Topics  include  MOS 
transistor  characteristics;  basic  gate  circuits;  scaling;  layout  tools, 
both  manual  and  automated;  wafer-fabrication  techniques;  stan- 
djirds;  testing;  and  costs.  Prei~eq.  CT  1369. 

CT  1 380  Data  Communication  Methods  4  QH 

Discusses  the  ISO  Open  Systems  Interconnect  model  for  com- 
munication systems,  including  the  functional  and  operational 
aspects  of  data  commimication  devices  and  software.  LIses  a 
black  box  approach.  Topics  include  modems,  control  units,  multi- 
plexers, concentrators,  front-end  processors,  and  error  checking. 
Prereq.  CT  1375. 

CT  1 381  Operating  Systems  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  principles  and  organization  of  operating 
system  implementation.  Topics  include  processor  management, 
process  multiplexing  and  synchronization,  schedules,  atomic  oper- 
ations and  mutual  exclusion,  sequential  and  concurrent  program- 
ming, memory,  and  device  and  data  management.  Prer-eq.  CT  1330. 

CT  1383  Dotobases  4QH 

Examines  database  organization  structure  and  management. 
Involves  writing  and  nmning  programs  exemplifying  techniques 


developed  in  class,  using  the  University's  computer  facilities. 
Topics  include  access  methods,  attributes,  indices,  keys,  querying, 
searchmg  and  matching,  file  sets,  inverted  file  sets,  normal  forms, 
and  rcuidom  access.  Prereq.  CT  1330. 

CT  1 387  Bit-Slice  Microcomputers  4  QH 

Demonstrates  the  basic  design  ground  rules  common  to  the  bit- 
slice  CPU  style  of  hardware  design.  Prei-eq.  CT  1355. 

CT  1 389  Single-Chip  Microprocessors  4  QH 

Explains  the  hardware  limitations  of  a  single-chip  system.  When 
small  8-bit  intelUgent  devices  are  rewired  in  high  volume,  the 
single-chip  microprocessor  in  the  form  of  the  3870,  8084  Z8,  and 
others  comes  into  play.  Prereq.  CT  1374. 

CT  1 390  Special  Problems  in  Computer  Technology  4  QH 

Students  perform  theoretical  or  experimental  work  under  individ- 
ual faculty  supervision.  Prereq.  PeiTnission  of  department  chair. 

CT  1391  Topics  in  Computer  Technology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  advanced  topics  in  Computer  Technology  to  be  selected 
by  the  instructor.  Prereq.  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

CT  1 393  UNIX  Operating  System  4  QH 

Surveys  advanced  topics  related  to  UNIX  and  its  filing  system. 
Studies  the  advance  features  in  the  editor  and  system  utiUties  as 
well  as  the  general  theory  of  an  operating  system  with  emphasis 
on  the  relatior\ship  between  the  kemal,  filing  system,  and  standard 
libraries.  Discusses  low  level  I/O,  forks,  pipes,  and  signaling,  and 
introduces  the  use  of  nroff,  sed,  hnt,  cc,  lex,  and  yacc.  Prei-eq. 
CT  1330. 

CT  1 394  Object-Oriented  Programming  4  QH 

Examines  the  methodologies  currently  used  in  object-oriented 
progranmiing  languages,  dravsing  on  case  studies  of  Small  Talk, 
Flavors,  CLOS,  and  C++.  Other  topics  include  G-Base,  an  object- 
oriented  database  system,  and  the  concepts  of  abstraction,  poly- 
morphism, class  inheritance,  locks,  and  generic  dispatch.  Prereq. 
CT  1330. 

CT  1 395  Computer  Security  4  QH 

Focuses  on  issues  related  to  security  in  computing,  including 
the  history  of  security,  encryption  techniques  and  applications, 
secure  communications,  and  software  protection.  Covers  software 
verification  and  validation,  secmity  design  in  hardware,  and 
products  currently  available  for  recurring  systems  and  data. 
Discusses  privacy  as  well  as  reliability.  Prei'eq.  CT  1380. 

CT  1 396  PROLOG:  An  Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelligence  4  QH 

Introduces  fvmdamental  artificial  intelligence  (AI)  temis  and  tech- 
niques using  PROLOG  as  a  programming  language.  Topics  include 
knowledge  representation,  search,  parsing,  logic,  and  inference 
techniques.  Uses  student  projects  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
course.  Preivq.  CT  1330. 

CT  1 397  Advanced  UNIX  Programming  4  QH 

Studies  the  design  and  development  of  C  application  programs 
that  interface  with  the  UNIX  operating  system  kernel.  Enables  C 
programmers  to  interact  with  the  UNIX  operating  system  through 
system  calls  and  library  routines.  Topics  include  system  program- 
ming tools,  fundamental  concepts,  file  creation  and  access,  signal 
and  signals  handling,  multitasking,  file  and  tenninal  1/0,  process 
creation  and  progranmring  execution,  and  fonns  of  interprocess 
communication  and  synchronization  (pipes,  message  queues, 
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semaphores,  and  shared  memory).  Students  use  the  Uiuversity's 
computer  facilities  to  prepare  course  assigimwnts.  Prereq. 
CT1393. 

a  1 480  Local  Area  Networks  1  4  QH 

Introduces  local  area  network  (LAN)  concepts,  architectures, 
application,  protocols,  and  components.  Focuses  on  first  three 
layers  of  the  ISO  reference  model:  physical,  data  line,  and  network 
layers.  Examines  Ethernet,  SNA,  Token  Bus,  Token  Ring,  and 
other  IEEE  standards.  Prereq.  CT 1380.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  taken  CT  1379. 

a  1481  Local  Areo  Networks  2  4  QH 

Examines  the  upper  four  layers  of  the  ISO  reference  model;  trans- 
port, session,  presentation  and  application  layers.  Topics  include 
TCP/IP,  DECNET,  NETBIOS,  FTP,  TELNET,  and  E-MAIL.  Prereq. 
CT  4480  or  CT  1480. 

CT  1492  Independent  Study  in  Computer  Technology  4  QH 

Independent  study  of  advanced  computer  technology  projects  for 
students  usually  in  the  upper  junior  or  senior  year  having  high 
scholastic  standing.  Projects  may  be  of  an  applied  or  theoretical 
nature  resulting  in  a  formal  report  submitted  to  the  project  super- 
visor at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prei-eq.  Pennission  of  advisor 
and  project  supervisor. 
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EET  1151  Circuit  Analysis  1  4QH 

Examines  Ohm's  law,  Kirchhoff  s  current  and  voltage  laws,  equiv- 
alent resistances,  independent  and  dependent  sources,  mesh  and 
nodal  analysis,  and  power  relations,  all  concentrating  on  direct 
current  circuits.  Other  topics  include  Thevenin  and  Norton  theo- 
rems, the  operational  amplifier,  and  energy  storage  elements  such 
as  capacitors  and  inductors.  Prereq.  MTH 1193  or  PHY  1193. 

EET  11 52  Grcuit  Analysis  2  4QH 

Studies  time  domain  (transient)  analysis  of  R,  L,  and  C  elements; 
energy  storage  in  L  and  C  circuits;  and  responses  in  source-free 
RL  and  RC  circuits.  Includes  application  of  the  unit  step  function 
and  response  of  RLC  circuits.  Introduces  frequency  domain  meth- 
ods to  solve  sinusoideil  steady-state  circuits  using  complex  fre- 
quency concepts  and  phasor  algebra  Prereq.  EET  1151. 

EET  1 31 0  Electrical  Measurements  4  QH 

Covers  standards  of  measurements,  dimensional  analysis,  errors 
and  measurement  of  dispersed  data,  discrete  and  continuous 
variables,  binomial  distribution,  and  normal  distribution.  Topics 
include  guaranteed  error,  methods  of  resistance  measurements, 
digital  voltmeters  and  analog-to-digital  conversion,  voltage  refer- 
ences, and  potentiometers  and  AC  bridges.  Prereq.  EET  1353. 

EET  131 1  Digital  Electronics  1  4QH 

Introduces  elements  of  digital  electronics,  starting  with  the  binary 
number  system  and  proceeding  to  Boolean  algebra  and  DeMorgan's 
theorems.  Discusses  combinatorial  logic  in  detail  and  the  basic  cir- 
cuitry to  realize  AND,  OR,  and  NOT  devices.  Gives  an  introduction 
to  sequential  logic  and  the  bistable  devices  required  to  realize  it. 
Proceeds  to  the  basic  sequential  circuits  such  as  counters  and  shift 
registers.  Includes  the  analysis  and  design  of  both  combinatorial 
and  sequential  circuits.  Prereq.  EET  1152. 


EET  1312  Analog  Electronics  1  4  QH 

Reviews  the  theory  of  linear  circuits  and  extends  it  to  simple  non- 
linear circuits  of  both  the  two-terminal  variety  and  the  three-termi- 
nal variety.  Considers  the  solid-state  theory  of  the  PN  diode  as  an 
example  of  the  two-terminal  non-linear  device,  and  the  NPN,  PNP, 
and  field-effect  devices  as  examples  of  the  three  terminjil  non- 
linear elements.  Includes  light-sensitive  and  heat-sensitive  solid- 
state  devices.  Considers  the  problem  of  selecting  an  operating  point 
for  a  non-linear  device,  and  the  corresponding  practical  methods 
of  providing  the  required  biases.  Introduces  the  small-signal  linear 
model  for  the  non-linear  device  in  the  vicinity  of  the  operating 
pointPrereq.  EET  1152,  PHY  1193. 

EET  1313  Analog  Electronics  2  4QH 

Reviews  small-signal  models  for  three-terminal  devices  and  dis- 
cusses frequency  response  of  such  models,  including  the  Bode 
asymptotic  approximation  to  frequency  response.  Also  reviews 
Mason's  signal  flow  graph  concepts  for  determining  transfer  func- 
tions. Examines  operational  amplifiers  including  their  ideal 
behavior  and  the  limitations  introduced  by  finite  input  and  output 
impedances,  finite  gain,  and  finite  bandwidth.  Explores  feedback 
and  stability  problems  that  can  occur  when  using  operational 
ampUfiers.  Studies  applications  of  feedback  to  oscUlators  and 
active  filters.  Prereq.  EET  1312. 

EET  1314  Digital  Electronics  2  4QH 

Reviews  the  basic  concept  of  Boolean  algebra,  combinatorial 
logic,  and  binary  arithmetic,  and  extends  them  to  the  design  of 
coding  systems  such  as  binary,  binaiy-coded  decimal,  Gray  code, 
seven-segment  displays,  and  multiplexers.  Introduces  flip-flops 
and  sequential  logic  circuits  such  as  ripple  counters,  synchronous 
counters,  ring  counters  and  Johnson  counters,  shift  registers, 
solid-state  memory  devices,  and  the  555  timer.  Emphasizes  design 
of  digital  systems  using  the  available  microelectronic  gates,  pri- 
marily in  the  TTL  series.  Prereq.  EET  1313. 

EET  1315  Digital  Electronics  3  4QH 

Examines  the  physical  devices  that  are  used  to  realize  digital 
circuits,  as  a  complement  to  the  previous  treatment  of  idealized 
mathematical  models.  Introduces  the  concepts  of  rise-time,  fall- 
time,  set-up  time,  hold  time,  delay  time,  and  the  maximum  fre- 
quency of  a  clock.  Discusses  the  presently  available  logic  families 
such  as  TTL,  CMOS,  and  EC,  compares  them,  and  considers  the 
problems  of  interconnecting  them.  Introduces  memoiy  elements 
and  field-progranmiable  logic  elements.  Presents  interfacing 
devices  such  as  analog-to-digital  and  digital-to-analog  converters. 
Prereq.  EET  1314. 

EET  131 7  Principles  of  Communication  Systems  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  signal  analysis  using  Fourier  methods,  noise  in  com- 
munication systems,  frequency  selective  amplifiers,  including 
wideband,  transistor  power  amplifiers  AF  and  RF,  oscillators,  and 
signal  sources  and  applications.  Prereq.  EET  1313. 

EET  1 31 8  Principles  of  Communication  Systems  2  4  QH 

Explores  basic  theory  of  amplitude,  frequency,  phase  mid  pulse 
code  modulated  systems,  analysis  of  modulating  and  demodulating 
circuits.  Topics  include  carrier  systems  using  SSB,  system  block 
and  level  diagrams,  logic  control  circuits  in  communication  systems, 
and  modems.  Prereq.  EET  131 7. 

EET  1319  Principles  of  Communication  Systems  3  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  fundamentals  of  digital  commmiications,  sampling 
requirements,  analog-to-digital  conversion  methods,  and  system 
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capacity  and  bandwidth.  Topics  include  comparison  of  practical 
digital  systents  PAM,  PCM,  PFM,  PWM,  tinie  and  frequency  division 
multiplexing,  data  decoding,  and  selected  examples  from  telemetry 
and  computer  Unks.  Prereq.  EET 1318. 

EET  1 320  Electricity  and  Electronics  1  4  QH 

Introduces  circuit  analysis,  resistive  networks,  periodic  excitation 
function,  steady  state  AC  circuits,  the  physical  foimdations  of  elec- 
tronics, and  the  physical  operation  of  electronic  devices.  Prereq. 
MTH  1 193  and  PHY  1193.  Not  open  to  electrical  engineering 
techtiology  majors. 

EET  1 321  Electricity  and  Electronics  2  4  QH 

Examines  single-stage  electronic  circuits,  magnetic  circuits 
and  ti-ansformers,  electro-mechanical  energy  conversion,  DC 
macliines,  and  AC  machines.  Prereq.  EET  1320. 

EET  1 323  Electronic  Laboratory  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  with  nonlinear  seniiconductors.  Explores 
junction  and  zener  diodes.  Studies  typical  appUcations  in  clippers, 
clampers,  rectification,  filtering,  electronic  power  supplies,  voltage 
regulation,  and  integrated  circuit  regulators.  Discusses  bipolar 
and  field  effect  transistors,  amplifiers  and  voltage  follower  config- 
urations, special  semiconductors,  and  operational  amplifiers. 
Prereq.  EET  1311. 

EET  1 324  Grcuits  Laboratory  1  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  in  DC  electrical  circuits  and  measurement 
techniques.  Includes  use  of  ammeters,  ohnuneters,  voltmeters, 
VOMs,  and  power  suppUes.  Studies  equivalent  resistance,  series 
and  parallel  circuits.  Ohm's  law,  Thevenin  and  Norton  theorems, 
and  superposition  and  maximimi  power  transfer  theorems. 
Prei-eq.  EET  1151. 

EET  1 325  Circuits  Laboratory  2  2  QH 

Offers  further  experiments  in  electrical  circuits  and  measurement 
techniques.  Includes  operation  of  oscilloscopes,  audio  frequency, 
and  function  generators.  Exislores  inductance  and  capacitance, 
and  the  effect  of  frequency  upon  them.  Studies  amplitude, 
frequency,  and  phase  shift  measurements  using  a  variety  of  series/ 
parallel  RL,  RC,  and  RLC  circuitry.  Examines  circuit  time  con- 
stants and  their  relation  to  repetition  rate,  along  with  resonance, 
circuit  quality,  and  filter  circuits.  Prereq.  EET  1124- 

EET  1327  Advanced  Electronics  Laboratory  1  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  using  oscilloscopes,  the  examination  of  tran- 
sistor audio  amplifiers,  push-pull  amplifiers,  drivers,  pulse  and 
video  amplifiers.  Topics  include  transients  and  wave-shaping 
circuits,  audio  frequency  oscillators,  and  the  study  of  operational 
amplifiers.  Pre)eq.  EET  1323. 

EET  1 328  Advanced  Electronics  Laboratory  2  2  QH 

Experiments  with  the  modulation  of  a  class  C  amplifier,  the  diode 
detector,  basic  timing  circuits,  RF  and  crystal  oscillators,  astable 
multivibrators,  logic  gates,  flip-flops,  binary  adders,  registers  and 
counters.  Topics  include  active  filters,  frequency  modulation 
detectors,  and  analog-to-digital  and  digital-to-analog  conversion. 
Prei-eq.  EET  1327. 

EET  1 329  Advanced  Electronics  Laborotory  3  2  QH 

Studies  FM  and  PM  waves,  ampUtude  limiters,  tlie  balanced 
modulators  and  single  sideband  generators.  Discusses  integrated 
circuit  timers  and  monohthic  random  access  memory,  and  mono- 
lithic phaselocked  loop,  as  well  as  a  series  of  microwave  experi- 
ments and  digitcil  experiments.  Prereq.  EET  1328. 


EET  1 330  Energy  Conversion  4  QH 

Investigates  generalized  theory  of  rotating  energy  conversion 
devices,  steady-state  operation  of  the  multiply-excited  direct- 
current  machine,  control  of  speed,  special  machines,  trans- 
formers, steady-state  considerations  of  induction  and  synchro- 
nous machines.  Explores  the  generalized  machine  and  circuit 
model,  and  Laplace  transform  techniques  applied  to  the  analysis 
of  dynjimic  operating  modes  of  rotating  machines.  Prereq. 
EET  1152  and  MTH  1195. 

EET  )  337  Distributed  Systems  4  QH 

Examines  radiation,  transmission,  and  reception  of  electromag- 
netic waves,  distributed-line  constants  and  traveling  waves  of 
transmission  lines,  and  differential  equations  of  the  imiform  Mne. 
Prei-eq.  MTH  1195  and  PHY  1193. 

EET  1353  Circuits  Analysis  3  4  QH 

Introduces  three-phase  circuits  and  three-phase,  single-phase  sys- 
tems. Examines  the  appUcation  of  differential  equations  to  the 
solutions  of  linear,  time-invariant  electrical  networks.  Introduces 
singularity  functions,  convolution,  and  time  domain  transient 
analysis;  network  topology  and  duahty;  and  the  methods  of  trans- 
formation calculus  and  complex  frequency  concepts.  Prereq. 
EET  1152. 

EET  1354  Circuits  Analysis  4  4QH 

Explores  the  Bode  asymptotic  frequency  response  approximation 
and  the  concept  of  Mason's  signal  flow  graphs.  Focuses  on  signal 
analysis  in  the  frequency  domain,  Fourier  series,  Fourier  and 
Laplace  transform  methods,  and  a  varied  selection  of  circuit  prob- 
lems using  Laplace  transforms  and  related  theorems.  Prereq. 
EET  1353. 

EET  1360  Engineering  Analysis  1  4QH 

Studies  linear  algebra  and  circuit  equation  applications,  as  well  as 
solution  of  linear  differential  equations,  including  an  introduction 
to  Laplace  transforms.  Preirq.  EET  1 152  and  MTH  1 195. 

EET  1 362  Basic  Power  Systems  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  power  transmission  lines,  line  constants,  current 
voltage  and  power  relations,  electric-power  distribution  loads, 
feeders,  and  substations,  and  application  of  matrices.  Pivreq. 
EET  1354. 

EET  1 363  Basic  Power  Systems  2  4  QH 

Investigates  synmietrical  and  asynunetrical  faults,  protective 
devices — application  and  coordination,  power  flow  in  electric 
circuits,  steady-state  power  Umitations  of  systems,  and  voltage 
regulation  theory  and  appUcation.  Prereq.  EET  1362. 

EET  1 364  Bosic  Power  Systems  3  4  QH 

Offers  computer  appUcations  to  power  systems  vvdth  emphasis  on 
load-flow  studies,  basic  ideas  of  systems  planning,  short-circuit 
studies,  and  system  stabiUty.  Prereq.  EET  1363. 

EET  1 370  Digital  Computers  1  4  QH 

Introduces  digital  computer  design.  Topics  include  general  com- 
puter organization,  number  systems  and  number  representations, 
design  characteristics  of  m^or  computer  units,  and  Boolean  alge- 
bra appUcations  to  computer  design.  Prereq.  EET  1311. 

EET  1371  Digital  Computers  2  4QH 

Examines  microprocessor  architecture  and  organization.  Studies 
the  machine  language  and  assembly  coding  of  an  industry-accepted 
microprocessor,  and  a  suitable  topic  from  tlie  current  Uterature. 
Assembly  language  coding  problems  assigned.  Prereq.  EET  1370. 
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EET  1 377  Control  Engineering  1  4  QH 

Analyzes  linear  servomechanisms  under  both  transient  and 
steady-state  conditions,  signal  flow  graphs,  and  Laplace  trans- 
forms in  the  formulation  of  block  diagrams  and  transfer  function. 
Prereq.  EET  1354  and  MTH 1195. 

EET  1 378  Control  Engineering  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  system  stability,  root  locus  techniques,  and  treatment 
of  Nyquist  criteria  and  Bode  diagram  methods  for  systems  evalua- 
tion. Prereq.  EET  1377. 

EET  1 390  Optical  Instrumentation  4  QH 

Focuses  on  telescopes,  microscopes,  and  similar  equipment,  as 
optical  system  components.  Includes  magnification,  aberrations, 
resolution  criteria,  photometry,  compatibility  of  system  compo- 
nents and  optimization  of  systems,  and  the  basic  nonimage-fomv 
ing  systems  used  for  analysis  control  and  metrology.  Prereq. 
MTH  1192  and  PHY  1 1 93. 

EET  1 399  Special  Problems  in  Electrical  Engineering  Technology  4  QH 

Offers  theoretical  or  experimental  work  under  individual  faculty 
supervision.  Prereq.  Peimission  of  department  chair. 
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4QH 


GET  ]  100  Computer  Programming  for  Engineering  Technology 

Introduces  computers  for  problem  solving  using  C++  language. 
Topics  include  data  types,  arithmetic  and  logical  expressions,  pro- 
gramming loops,  decision  making,  functions,  arrays,  and  character 
string  manipulation.  Offers  the  use  of  the  University's  computer 
facility  to  run  programs.  Prereq.  MTH  1191  or  taken  concurrently. 

GET  1 102  Introduction  to  Engineering  Technology  4  QH 

Introduces  the  role  of  the  engineering  technologist  in  industry. 
Topics  include  engineering  problem-solving,  engineering  design, 
and  analysis  of  how  engineering  and  technology  devices  and  con- 
cepts "work."  Introduces  technical  concepts  through  practical 
applications.  Includes  in-class  experiments,  group  projects,  and 
opportunities  to  apply  verbal  and  written  sMUs. 

GET  1 1 03  Freshman  Seminor  1  QH 

Introduces  students  to  engineering  technology  by  identifying 
types  of  opportunities  in  each  of  the  technology  disciplines. 
Topics  include  a  discussion  of  cooperative  work  assignments  and 
job  opportunities  available  to  graduates.  Utilizes  industry  speak- 
ers, faculty,  and  graduates.  Additionally,  seminars  will  be  pro- 
vided in  advisory  areas  such  as  note  taking,  test  taking,  and  time 
management. 

GET  11 04  Product  Design  4QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  product  realization  process  used  by 
most  successful  product  companies  in  industry.  Discusses  the 
product  development  process  and  organizations,  customer  needs, 
product  specifications,  generation  and  selection  of  concepts,  and 
industrial  design.  Uses  industry  cases  and  provides  the  needed 
design  link  from  design  graphics  and  CAD  to  upper  level  design 
courses.  Prer-eq.  GET  1171. 

GET  1 1 0S  Computer  Applications  for  Tech  4  QH 

Studies  the  basics  of  computing  in  a  microprocessor  envirormient 
(DOS,  Windows,  MAC,  word  processing,  databases,  spreadsheets) 
with  emphasis  on  applications  relevant  to  technology  students. 


Provides  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  students  can  develop 
more  extensive  computer  expertise.  Acquired  skUls  are  transfer- 
able to  subsequent  courses;  cooperative  education  assignments; 
and  personal  and  professional  endeavors. 

GET  1 1 70  Engineering  Graphics  1  4  QH 

Introduces  manual  and  computer  engineering  drawing  using  geo- 
metric constructions,  charts,  and  graphs.  Geometric  construction 
includes  descriptive  geometry,  orthographic  projection,  sections, 
and  isometric  drawing. 

GET  1 171  Engineering  Graphics  2  4  QH 

Studies  computer  and  manual  drawing  in  layout  and  assembly 
graphics.  Topics  include  manufacturing  processes,  fasteners, 
gears,  welding,  electric/electronic  dravraig,  architectural/structural 
dravsdng,  piping,  and  topography.  Design  project  required.  Prereq. 
GET  1170orequiv. 

GET  1320  Engineering  Ethics  1  1  QH 

Uses  a  case-study  approach  to  examine  basic  ethical  issues  likely 
to  confront  engineering  students  on  co-op  and  in  their  after-grad- 
uation professional  practice.  Attention  is  given  to  issues  such  as 
hcensing,  dissent  with  management,  employee  responsibilities, 
trade  secrecy  versus  publication  rights,  advertising,  and  product 
liability.  Discusses  these  issues  in  the  context  of  the  codes  of 
engineering  ethics  of  the  engineering  societies  and  general  ethical 
theory.  Prereq.  Middler  standing  or  permission  of  insti-uctor. 

GET  1 3S6  Engineering  Economy  4  QH 

Presents  fundamental  accounting  concepts  and  terminology, 
including  assets,  UabiMty,  net  worth,  and  analyzing  income  state- 
ments and  balance  sheets.  Discusses  introductory  steps  in  analyz- 
ing investment  proposals,  time  value  of  money,  and  cash  flows. 
Analyzes  cash  flows  in  terms  of  present  worth,  annual  worth,  rate 
of  return,  and  benefit^cost  ratio.  Considers  depreciation  and  tax 
effects  on  cash  flows.  Prereq.  MTH  1191. 

GET  1364  Kinematics  4QH 

Studies  four-bar  linkages,  sliders,  and  others,  using  orthogonal 
components  of  vectors,  instantaneous  centers,  equivalent  Unkages, 
and  effective  cranks.  Emphasizes  graphic  solutions  and  intro- 
duces the  computer  as  a  tool  to  enhance  these  concepts.  Analyzes 
reverted  and  epicyclic  gear  trains  and  cam  displacement.  Prereq. 
GET  1171  andPHY  1191. 
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MET  1301  Mechanics  A  4QH 

Explores  forces,  moments,  couples,  statics  of  particles,  and 
rigid  bodies  in  two-  and  three-dimensions.  Examines  external 
and  internal  distributed  forces,  first  moments  and  centi-oids,  and 
structures  such  as  trusses,  frames,  and  machines.  Prereq. 
MTH  1193,  PHY  1191. 

MET  1302  Mechanics  B  4QH 

Emphasizes  friction,  second  moments,  kinematics  of  particles, 
rectUinear  and  curvilinear  motion  of  dynamic  particles.  Topics 
include  force,  mass  and  acceleration,  and  work  and  energy. 
Prereq.  MET  1301. 

MET  1303  Mechanics  C  4QH 

Studies  impulse  and  momentum  of  particles.  Topics  include  kine- 
matics and  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies:  force,  mass,  and  accelera- 
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tion;  dynanucs  of  rigid  bodies:  work  and  energy,  and  impulse  and 
momentum;  and  introduction  to  meclianical  vibration.  Preieq. 
MET  1302. 

MET  1314  Stress  Analysis  A  4QH 

Investigates  axially  loaded  membere,  stress  and  strain,  allowable 
stresses,  factor  of  safety,  temperature  effects,  and  indeterminate 
members.  Topics  include  centric  loading  of  bolted  and  welded 
connections,  shear  and  moment  in  beams,  eccentrically  loaded 
connections,  and  flexural  and  transverse  shearing  stresses  in 
beams.  Prereq.  MET  1301. 

MET  131 5  Stress  Analysis  B  4QH 

Discusses  beam  deflections  and  reactions  by  various  methods, 
theorem  of  three  moments  and  torsional  stresses  and  strains. 
Topics  include  pressure  vessels,  power  transmission,  eccentric 
loads  on  stmts,  beams,  riveted  and  welded  joints,  combined  and 
principle  stresses,  Mohr's  circle,  and  theories  of  failure.  Prereq. 
MET  1314. 

MET  1319  Mechanics  4QH 

Introduces  mechanics  to  nonmechanical  majors.  Topics  Include 
statics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  and  kinematics  and  kinetics 
of  particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Prereq.  MTH  1193  and  PHY  1191. 

MET  1 330  Mechanical  Design  A  4  QH 

Introduces  mechanical  design,  the  design  process,  design  factors, 
creativity,  optimization,  human  factors,  and  value  engineering. 
Discusses  and  develops  principles  through  simple  design  pro- 
jects. Topics  include  principles  of  design,  propeities  and  selec- 
tion of  materials;  stress  concentrations;  strength  under  combined 
stresses;  theories  of  failure;  and  impact,  fluctuation,  and  repeated 
loads.  Prei-eq.  MET  1315,  MET  1380. 

MET  1 33 1  Mechanicol  Design  B  4  QH 

Explores  stresses,  deformation  and  design  of  fasteners,  screws, 
joints,  springs,  and  bearings,  lubrication,  and  journal  bearings. 
Topics  include  stresses  and  power  transnussion  of  spur,  bevel, 
and  worm  gear,  shaft  design,  and  clutches  and  brakes.  Empha- 
sizes group  design  projects.  Prereq.  MET  1330. 

MET  1 333  Design  laboratory  2  QH 

Provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to  develop  group  design 
projects  that  have  been  developed  as  a  part  of  their  senior  design 
course  (MET  1330  and  MET  1331).  Projects  wiE  be  completed  and 
presented  to  their  peers  and  to  the  faculty.  This  course  must  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  MET  1331.  Prereq.  MET  1330. 

MET  1 340  Thermodynamics  A  4  QH 

Introduces  general  theory  of  heat  and  matter,  laws  of  thermody- 
namics, energy-transformation  principles,  availability  of  energy, 
properties  and  processes  for  pure  substances  and  ideal  gases. 
Topics  include  thermodynamic  properties  and  processes  of  liquids 
and  vapors,  tables  and  charts,  mixtures  of  fluids,  and  vapor 
cycles.  Prereq.  PHY  1192. 

MET  1 34 1  Thermodynamics  B  4  QH 

Discusses  theory  and  analysis  of  actual  engine  types  using  gas 
and  internal  combustion  engines,  theory  of  gas  and  vapor  flow 
through  orifices  and  nozzles,  and  principles  of  gas  compression. 
Includes  analysis  of  gas  turbine  cycles,  steam  power  cycles,  con- 
generation  systems,  and  introduction  to  air-conditioning  and 
refrigeration  systems.  Prereq.  MET  1340. 


MET  1 342  Refrigeration  and  Air-Conditioning  4  QH 

Focuses  on  air-conditioning  principles,  including  psychometrics 
and  heat  pumps.  Examines  calculation  of  heating  and  cooling 
loads  in  accordance  with  ASHRAE  practices,  principles  of  gas 
compression,  analysis  of  vapor  compression,  refrigeration  systems, 
low-temperature  refrigeration  cycles,  and  absoiption  refrigeration 
systems.  Prereq.  MET  1341. 

MET  1343  Heat  Transfer  4QH 

Presents  the  principles  of  heat  transfer:  thermal  conductivity  and 
thermal  conductance/resistance.  Examines  heat  transfer  mecha- 
nisms, equations  of  conduction,  and  natural  Eind  forced  convec- 
tion. Covers  emissivity  and  absorptivity,  radiation  between  simple 
bodies,  heat  transfer  coefficients,  heat  changer  effectiveness,  and 
heat  exchanger  design  and  selection.  Prereq.  MET  1341. 

MET  1373  Fluid  Mechanics  4QH 

Covers  the  principles  of  fluid  statics  and  dynamics.  Includes  top- 
ics such  as  fluid  flow  in  pipes,  friction  losses,  fluid  energy, 
Bernoulli's  theorem,  flow  measurement,  open  channel  flow, 
pump  and  fan  design,  and  selection.  Prereq.  MET  1032. 

MET  1380  Materials  A  4QH 

Introduces  fundamental  metallic  structures,  general  metalliu-gic 
information  covering  polymer,  ceramic,  composite,  and  proper- 
ties, testing,  and  failm-e  of  metals.  Topics  include  alloying  and 
hardening  of  metals,  refinement  of  metals,  equilibrimn  diagi'ams, 
characteristics  of  engineering  metals,  and  selection  of  materials 
for  engineering  applications. 

MET  1 388  Measurement  and  Analysis  5  QH 

Examines  the  theory  of  mechanical  measurements,  instruction, 
and  experimentation  data  and  report  vrating.  Applies  the  princi- 
ples developed  in  class  to  the  laboratory,  and  a  detailed  technical 
report  is  required.  Laboratory  experiments  include  such  topics  as 
experimental  analysis;  statistical  techniques;  and  mechanical 
measurements  of  temperature,  pressure,  force,  deformation, 
strain,  and  rotational  frequency.  Prereq.  MET  1195,  GET  1105, 
and  PHY  1192. 

MET  1 391  Mechanical  Projects  Laboratory  2  QH 

Presents  experiments  to  determine  mechanical  properties  of 
materials  under  tensile,  compressive,  torsional,  direct  shear,  flex- 
ural, impact,  fatigue,  and  creep  loading  conditions  as  they  are 
affected  by  normal  and  abnormal  envii-onmental  conditions;  also 
as  they  are  affected  by  homogeneity,  nonhomogeneity,  isotropy, 
and  nonisotropy.  Prereq.  MET  1315,  MET  1380,  MET  1390,  or 
taken  concurrently. 

MET  1392  Fluids  Laboratory  2QH 

Offers  experiments  to  determine  the  physical  properties  of 
incompressible  fluids  and  to  measure  the  flow  rates  and  velocities 
utilizing  pUot  tubes,  oriface  plates,  ventiuii  and  weu's  flow 
meters,  U-tube  differential  manometers,  and  piezometers  as  the 
fluid  flows  through  open  chjmnels,  paitiaUy  filled  conduits,  con- 
duits under  pressure,  pipe  networks,  turbines  and  pumps.  Prereq. 
MET  1390,  MET  1370,  or  taken  concurre)Uly. 

MET  1 393  Thermodynamics  laboratory  2  QH 

Explores  basic  thermodynantic  relations.  Experiments  examine 
the  flow  of  compressible  fluids  and  steam  and  the  energy  conver- 
sion of  a  fuel  into  a  working  substance  and  the  related  heat-transfer 
mechanisms.  Discusses  operating  characteristics  of  thermal 
generators,  engines,  and  compressors.  Prereq.  MET  1390, 
MET  1341,  or  taken  concmrenlly. 
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MET  1 394  Technology  Laboratory  D  2  QH 

Presents  experiments  to  examine  the  operating  characteristics 
and  efficiencies  of  internal  combustion  engines,  bralce  horsepower, 
indicated  horsepower,  friction  horsepower,  and  mean  effective 
pressure.  Topics  include  fuel  consumption,  torque,  ignition  timing, 
manifold  pressure,  and  compression  ratios  and  internal  engines 
as  energy  conversion  systems,  and  energy  conversion  of  fuels. 
Prereq.  MET  1341,  MET  1343,  MET  1393,  or  taken  concurrently. 

MET  1 395  Technology  Laboratory  E  2  QH 

Offers  experiment,  analytical,  and  design  projects  to  examine 
mechanical  engineering  concepts.  Prereq.  MET  1342,  MET  1343, 
and  MET  1390. 

MET  1396  Machine  Shop  4QH 

Introduces  the  study  of  machines  for  metal  processing,  cutting 
tools,  and  fluids,  machinabiUty,  and  automatic  macliinery. 

MET  1 4 1 4  Mechanical  Vibrations  4  QH 

Examines  elements  of  vibrating  systems,  one  degree  of  freedom 
(undamped  free  and  forced  vibration  from  Newton's  law  of 
motion  and  energy  methods),  natural  frequencies,  and  damped 
free  and  forced  vibration.  Topics  include  design  of  vibration 
mounts  for  mechanical  equipment,  modeling  of  vibrational  sys- 
tems, shock  testing,  and  computer  applications.  Laboratory 
experiments  are  included.  Preieq.  MET  1303. 

MET  1 4 1 6  Stress  Analysis  C  4  QH 

Discusses  curved  beam,  asymmetrical  bending  of  beams,  shear- 
center  and  shear  stresses  on  thin  sections,  composite  beams; 


columns  energy  absorption  and  resiUence,  inertia!  stresses, 
impact  loading,  and  deflection  of  beams  by  energy  methods  and 
bolted  fastenings,  and  an  introduction  of  finite  element  analysis. 
Prereq.  MET  1315. 

MET  1444  Power  Generation  4  QH 

Explores  electrical  power  generation  by  thermomechanical, 
electromechanical,  nuclear,  and  hydraulic  systems.  Analyzes 
thermodynamic  cycles  as  weU  as  practical  deviations  from  the 
related  ideal  processes.  Considers  accessory  and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment use.  Studies  design,  performance,  economic  factors,  and 
public  issues  affecting  electrical  power  generation. 

MET  1481  Materials  B  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  study  of  inorganic  materials  (polymers,  glasses, 
ceramics,  cements,  composites,  wood),  and  materials  having 
important  electrical  and  magnetic  properties.  A  summary  of  the 
most  recent  appUcations  for  the  fabrication  and  uses  of  both  met- 
als and  nonmetals.  Structures  of  metals,  imperfections,  phase  dia- 
grams effect  of  temperature  on  structure  and  properties  of  metals 
(annealing,  recrystalization,  recovery,  precipitation,  diffusion) 
strengthening  mechanisms,  mechanical  properties  of  nonferrous 
metals.  Lab  experiments  in  preparation  of  samples,  selection, 
polishing,  and  etching;  examination  of  nonferrous  metals,  use  of 
the  microscope,  linear  analysis  construction  of  cooling  curves, 
and  simple  binary-phase  diagrams.  Prereq.  MET  1380. 

MET  1499  Special  Problems  in  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  4  QH 

Theoretical  or  experimental  work  under  individual  faculty  super- 
vision. Prereq.  Permission  of  department  chair. 
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Nursing 


NUR  1 1 02  Introduction  to  Human  Nutrition  4  QH 

Explores  the  fundamental  role  of  nutrition  in  promoting  health. 
Studies  the  physiological  fmictions  of  nutrients,  their  food 
sources,  and  reconunended  intakes  for  different  age  groups. 
Uses  principles  ft-om  the  humanities  and  sciences  in  developing 
nutrition  concepts.  Introduces  the  use  of  different  diet- 
assessment  tools  to  assist  individuals  in  meeting  nutrient  and 
energy  needs.  Encourages  students  to  examine  their  own  food 
choices  and  how  those  choices  translate  into  meeting  recom- 
mended nutrient  and  energy  needs.  Discusses  the  origins  of  food 
habits  and  the  relevance  of  nutrition  counseling  and  education  in 
nursing  practice. 

NUR  1 1 07  Nursing  Process  and  Skills  3  QH 

Emphasizes  the  centrality  of  critical  thinking  to  clinical  reason- 
ing. Introduces  the  nursing  process  as  a  problem-solving  tool  and 
its  application  in  assessing  strategies  of  communication,  gather- 
ing data,  interpreting  evidence,  analyzing  viewpoints,  and  forming 
judgments.  Provides  scientific  principles  as  the  framework  for 
using  basic  nursing  skills  in  the  practice  of  selected  nursing  inter- 
ventions. Includes  practicing  skills  in  a  clinical  laboratory. 
Prereq.  NUR  1110  and  MTH 1101  or  taken  concurrently. 

NUR  1 1 1 0  Nursing  Health  Assessment  4  QH 

Emphasizes  dimensions  of  collecting  data  relevant  to  health  sta- 
tus. Provides  an  opportunity  for  learning  to  use  tools  and  skills  of 
health  assessment.  Discusses  ethnic,  cultural,  spiritual,  social, 
psychological,  developmental,  and  gender  and  physical  aspects  of 
health  assessment.  Explores  formulating  nursing  diagnosis  and 
examining  the  relationship  of  the  nursing  care  plan  to  overall 
resources  of  the  client.  Includes  practicing  skills  in  a  clinical  labo- 
ratory. 

NUR  1 202  Pathophysiological  Concepts  for  Clinical  Nursing  4  QH 

Reviews  human  physiology  related  to  oxygenation,  nutrition, 
elimination,  protective  mechanisms,  neurological  functions, 
endocrine  functions,  and  skin  integrity.  Explores  how  the  human 
body  uses  its  adaptive  powers  to  maintain  equilibrium  and 
how  alterations  affect  normal  processes.  Examines  disease  pro- 
cesses and  implications  for  nursing  practice.  Prereq.  BIO  1164  or 
equivalent. 

NUR  1 206  Promoting  Healthy  Chiidbearing  ond  Childrearing  8  QH 

Emphasizes  the  promotion  of  health  from  conception  to  adoles- 
cence. Describes  potential  and  actual  health-risk  factors  and 
explores  risk-reduction  strategies  within  the  context  of  the  indi- 
vidual, family,  and  community.  Uses  the  nursing  process  to  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  students  to  assess  and  intervene  thera- 
peutically in  promoting  healthy  chiidbearing  and  childrearing. 
Examines  the  concepts  of  human  development  of  individual,  fam- 
ily, and  community  within  the  context  of  the  role  of  the  profes- 
sional nurse  in  promoting  healthy  chiidbearing  and  childrearing. 
Includes  clinical  learning  ex^jeriences  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
Prereq.  BIO  1164,  BIO  1654,  CHM1107,  COP  1370,  ENG  1110, 
ENG  nil,  PSYllll,  NUR  1102,  NUR  1107,  and  NUR  1110. 

NUR  1 208  Promoting  Healthy  Adulthood  and  Aging  8  QH 

Emphasizes  the  promotion  of  health  in  adults  and  includes  com- 
mon hejilth  problems  of  adults  at  critical  life  stages  from  the 
young  adult  to  the  frail,  elderly  years.  Analyzes  potential  and 
actual  health-risk  factors  and  the  discovery  of  risk-reduction 


strategies  by  applying  the  nursing  process  to  the  care  of  adults 
living  within  families  and  communities.  Enables  students  to  use 
health  education  and  teaching  methods  in  assessing  and  interven- 
ing therapeutically  to  meet  the  primary  health  care  needs  of 
adults.  Assesses  the  role  of  the  nurse  in  partnership  with  the  fam- 
ily and  community  in  disease  prevention.  Includes  clinical  learn- 
ing experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  BIO  1122,  BIO     ' 
1622,  and  NUR  1206. 

NUR  1282  Wellness  4QH 

Focuses  on  experiential  exploration  of  the  concept  of  weUness. 
Examines  behaviors  and  life-style  choices  that  lead  to  a  high  level 
of  physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual  well-being.  Includes  issues  of 
assessment  of  health  risk,  behavior  change,  life-style  analysis,  and 
the  life  cycle  and  stress  management  through  self-analysis.  Open 
to  any  undergraduate  student. 

NUR  1 304  Independent  Study  Elective  2  QH 

Allows  students  to  pursue  a  topic  more  intensely  or  with  a  special 
focus.  Enables  students  to  contract  with  a  faculty  member  whose 
background,  interests,  and  time  allow  direction  of  in-depth  study. 
Requires  student  and  faculty  member  jointly  develop  course 
objectives.  Prereq.  Permission  of  academic  adviser. 

NUR  1 306  Promoting  Health  Restoration  in  Children  1 0  QH 

Focuses  on  the  therapeutic  nursing  interventions  used  to  restore 
health  to  children  who  are  experiencing  acute  and/or  complex 
health  problems.  Analyzes  complex  health  issues  within  the  con- 
text of  the  individual,  family,  and  community.  Exaniines  altered 
family  patterns  of  coping  within  a  developmental  framework  and 
describes  support  to  meet  the  unique  health  needs  of  the  family 
and  cMld.  Addresses  the  therapeutic  role  in  partnership  with  the 
family  and  resources  available  within  a  collaborative  and  interdis- 
ciplinary environment.  Discusses  ethical  and  legal  dimensions  of 
caring  for  children  and  their  families.  Includes  clinical  learning 
experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  NUR  1202,  NUR 
1206,  NUR  1208,  NUR  1307,  NUR  1308,  PCL  1306,  and 
POL  1307. 

NUR  1 307  Influences  of  Health  and  Illness  4  QH 

Enables  the  student  to  understand  the  values  that  underlie  health- 
seeking  behavior  and  providing  care.  Uses  values  clarification 
to  appreciate  individual  rights  and  responsibilities  versus  the 
common  good.  Examines  cultural  differences  in  hght  of  indivi- 
dual and  group  behavior  as  well  as  life  span  issues  and  family 
and  group  responsibilities.  Builds  a  caring  ethic  and  a  sense  of 
professional  responsibility  on  the  basis  of  self-awareness  and 
self-examination. 

NUR  1 308  Promoting  Health  Restoration  in  Adults  1 0  QH 

Focuses  on  the  therapeutic  nursing  interventions  used  to  restore 
health  to  adults  who  are  experiencing  acute  and/or  complex 
health  problems.  Analyzes  deviations  from  health  with  attention 
to  the  implications  for  the  individual,  as  weU  as  the  faniily,  in  cop- 
ing with  health  problems.  Analyzes  the  client's  health  caie  needs 
and  the  resources  to  meet  them,  in  collaboration  with  the  cUent 
and  health  providers.  Discusses  ethical  and  legal  dimensions  of 
nursing  care  of  adults.  Emphasizes  discharge  planning  and  teach- 
ing. Includes  chnical  learning  experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
Pre)-eq.  NUR  1202,  NUR  1206,  NUR  1208,  PCL  1306,  and 
PCL  1307. 
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NUR  1406  Promoting  Healthy  Communities  7  QH 

Focuses  on  developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  therapeutic 
interventions  for  the  community  as  the  client.  Uses  the  nursing 
process,  within  the  community  context,  informed  by  epidemiolog- 
ical trends,  sociocultural  characteristics,  political  and  legislative 
influences,  organizational  programs,  environmental  factors,  and 
consumer  inputs.  Emphasizes  the  role  of  the  public-health  nurse 
in  multiple  arenas  of  practice.  Examines  epidemiological  princi- 
ples and  pubMc-health  poUcies  in  relation  to  identified  health 
problems  and  conditions  in  a  specific  community.  Enables  stu- 
dents to  conduct  a  comprehensive  assessment,  in  partnership 
with  the  community,  to  develop  a  program  to  meet  an  identified 
community  health  need.  Includes  clinical  learning  experiences 
in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  NUR  1306,  NUR  1308. 

NUR  1 408  Promoting  Mental  Health  Restoration  7  QH 

Focuses  on  developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  psycho- 
therapeutic interventions  for  clients  with  complex  mental  health 
problems.  Analyzes  alterations  in  psychobiological  and  psychoso- 
cial functioning  and  copmg.  Formulates  a  plan  of  care  within  the 
context  of  the  client  as  individual,  family,  group,  and  community. 
Emphasizes  the  therapeutic  use  of  the  self  as  students  develop 
commimication  and  other  helping  skills  in  interpersonal  relation- 
ships with  clients.  Provides  the  opportunity  to  apply  theories, 
principles,  and  research  findings  in  providing  mental  health  care 
for  clients  in  various  settings.  Fosters  collaboration  with  the 
client  and  interdisciplinary  team.  Discusses  the  political,  legal, 
and  ethical  issues  related  to  the  delivery  of  mental-health  services 
and  the  creative  role  of  the  nurse.  Includes  clinical  learning  expe- 
riences in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  NUR  1306,  NUR  1308. 

NUR  1 502  Introduction  to  Research  in  Nursing  4  QH 

Builds  on  students'  prior  exposure  to  selected  studies  apphed  to 
nursing.  Discusses  and  critiques  qualitative  and  quantitative 
research  and  the  value  of  each  to  the  practice  of  nursing  and  to 
the  health  care  field.  Examines  the  importance  of  research  in 
nursing  to  both  practitioner  and  consumer.  Prereq.  Concurrent 
SOC 1320  or  equivalent. 


NUR  1 507  Comprehensive  Nursing  Practicum  6  QH 

Helps  students  to  synthesize  nvu"sing  knowledge,  skills,  and 
experience  and  faciUtate  their  transition  to  professional  nursing 
practice  and  case  management  of  cUents  with  complex  health 
problems.  Enables  students  to  demonstrate  leadership  and 
collaborative  skills  in  working  with  other  members  of  the  health 
care  team.  Examines  professional,  role,  and  career  issues  in 
weekly  seminars.  Includes  clinical  learning  experiences  in  a 
variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  Senior  standing  or  concurrent 
NUR  1406,  NUR  1408,  and  NUR  1508. 

NUR  1 508  Managing  and  leading  in  Nursing  6  QH 

Focuses  on  the  knowledge  and  skUls  related  to  the  deUvery  of 
health  services  within  a  nursing  management  context.  Presents 
theories,  concepts,  and  models,  such  as  managed  care,  organiza- 
tion and  management,  authority,  delegation,  resource  allocation, 
budgeting,  leadership  and  empowerment,  change,  motivation, 
environmental  safety,  quality  improvement,  collective  bargaining, 
and  conflict  resolution,  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  knowledge  base  for  the  management  role  of  the  baccalaureate 
nurse.  Provides  the  opportunity  to  apply  principles  and  practice 
skills  in  planning  and  delegating  nursing  care  using  different  orga- 
nizational models  and  approaches.  Discusses  the  developing  cre- 
ative role  for  managing  smd  leading  in  nursing.  Includes  clinical 
learning  experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  Senior 
standing  or  concurrent  NUR  1406  and  NUR  1408. 

NUR  1 606  Women's  Health  Choices  and  Decisions  4  QH 

Explores  personal  health  and  safety  concerns  specific  to  women 
from  menarche  to  mid-Ufe.  Helps  empower  students  to  take 
charge  of  their  health  by  examining  personal  experiences,  their 
knowledge  base,  and  developing  self-awareness.  Investigates  self- 
promotion  of  health;  how  to  be  a  knowledgeable  consumer;  when 
and  how  to  choose  a  provider;  and  care  options  for  fertility  regu- 
lation, infertility,  pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  other  conditions  spe- 
cific to  women.  Opeti  to  any  undergraduate  student. 
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Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences 


Athletic  Training 


ATP  1 000  Introduction  to  Athletic  Training  3  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  profession  of  athletic  training,  pre- 
sents the  athletic  trainer's  role  in  the  health-care  conununity,  and 
introduces  basic  injury  prevention  and  first  aid  tecimiques.  Serves 
to  educate  students  about  cooperative  education,  including 
resume  preparation,  job  searches,  and  interview  techniques. 
Prereq.  AT  majors  orpennission  of  instnicto}: 

ATP  1050  Emergency  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries  3  QH 

Teaches  recognition  and  management  of  medical  emergencies, 
emphasizing  those  conditions  most  commonly  suffered  by  ath- 
letes. Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  wiU 
be  awarded  American  Red  Cross  certification  in  CPR  and  First 
Aid.  Prereq.  ATP  1000  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ATP  1 1 00  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries  3  QH 

Examines  the  principles  in  prevention,  recognition,  management, 
and  rehabihtation  of  athletic  injuries.  Focuses  on  physiological 
and  pathological  nature  of  the  iryury  and  discusses  the  course  of 
action  for  return  to  competition.  Prereq.  ATP  1000. 

ATP  1 101  Athletic  Training  Laborotory  1  QH 

Discusses  the  biomechanical  and  anatomical  principles  as  well  as 
indications  and  contraindications  of  the  various  wrapping  and 
strapping  techniques  used  for  athletic  iryuries.  Presents  the  indi- 
cations for  use  and  types  of  protective  devices  such  as  braces  and 
splints.  Utilizes  lab  time  for  applying  and  developing  skills. 

ATP  1 1 1 0  Fundamentals  of  Athletic  Training  3  QH 

Presents  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  certified  athletic  trainer, 
emphasizing  how  to  prevent  and  evaluate  athletic  iryuries.  Focuses 
on  the  athletic  trainer's  relationship  to  other  allied  medical 
professions. 

ATP  1 200  Clinical  Athletic  Training  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  manual  skills  required  in  the  profes- 
sion. Covers  goniometric  and  anthropometric  measurement; 
splinting,  bracing,  and  taping;  assisted  ambulation  techniques; 
emd  protective  devices.  Prereq.  ATP  1100  and  ATP  1101. 

ATP  1 300  Lower  Extremity  Evaluation  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  evaluation  and  management  of  orthopedic  trauma 
of  the  lower  extremities,  head,  smd  cervical  spine.  Prereq.  ATP 
1200. 

ATP  1 350  Upper  Extremity  Evaluotion  4  QH 

Continues  ATP  1300.  Focuses  on  evaluating  athletic  iryuries  of 
the  upper  extremity,  torso,  and  lower  back.  Covers  how  to  iden- 
tify injury  and  iUness  of  the  internal  organs.  Prereq.  ATP  1100 
and  ATP  1300. 

ATP  1 360  Applied  Neuroscience  5  QH 

Covers  morphology  and  functions  of  the  human  nervous  system. 
Discusses  the  normal  function  cmd  structure  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  the  effects  of  structural  abnormalities  on  nervous  system 
functions.  Includes  lecture  and  laboratory  involving  hjmdling  of 
human  brain  tissue.  Prereq.  BIO  1152,  BIO  1153,  BIO  1154,  and 
ATP  1300  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 


ATP  1 390  Athletic  Training  Practicum  1  3  QH 

Offers  assignments  in  field  settings  related  to  students'  areas  of 
study.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  perform 
professional  skills  under  a  certified  athletic  trainer's  supervision. 
Prereq.  ATP  1100  and  ATP  1200. 

ATP  1400  Therapeutic  Modalities  in  Athletic  Training  4  QH 

Presents  the  physical  agents  used  in  orthopedic  therapy. 
Emphasizes  each  modality's  theoretical  and  physiological  effects 
on  the  healing  process  and  presents  the  indications  and  con- 
traindications of  use.  Prereq.  ATP  1300. 


ATP  1490  Athletic  Training  Practicum  2 

Same  as  ATP  1390. 


3QH 


ATP  1 500  Therapeutic  Reconditioning  4  QH 

Covers  principles  and  objectives  inherent  in  rehabilitating  athletic 
ii\juries.  Discusses  orthopedic  rehabilitation  fundamentals,  as 
well  as  specific  conditioning  and  reconditioning  techniques. 
Exposes  the  student  to  the  different  types  of  exercise  and  equip- 
ment used  in  rehabilitation.  Provides  laboratory  experiences  in 
applying  rehabilitation  programs  using  equipment.  Prereq.  ATP 
1200  and  ATP  1300. 


ATP  1590  Athletic  Training  Practicum  3 

Same  as  ATP  1390. 


3QH 


ATP  1 600  Organization  and  Administration  of  Athletic  Training  Programs   4  QH 

Provides  students  vrith  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
manage  an  athletic  training  faciUty.  Includes  topics  such  as  bud- 
geting, facility  design,  physical  examinations,  and  staffing.  Prereq. 
ATP  1100,  ATP  1200,  and  ATP  1300. 


ATP  1690  Athletic  Training  Practicum  4 

Same  as  ATP  1390. 


3QH 


ATP  1 800  Senior  Seminar  4  QH 

Discusses  current  topics  pertaining  to  the  fields  of  athletic  train- 
ing and  sports  medicine.  Prereq.  Senior  standing  in  the  atldetic 
training  major. 


Cardiopulmonary  Sciences 


CPS  1 1 1 1  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  1  1  QH 

Introduces  the  beginning  cardiopulmonary  sciences  student  to 
the  various  areas  of  study  within  the  major.  Examines  the  role  of 
each  profession  in  health  cai-e  delivery.  Orients  students  to  the 
department,  the  college,  and  the  University. 

CPS  1 1 1 2  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  2  1  QH 

Reviews  the  goals,  policies,  and  procedures  of  the  co-op  program. 
Studies  the  referral  process,  co-op  options,  and  professional 
issues  within  the  cardiopulmonary  sciences  program  and  the 
three  concentrations  within  the  program  (cardiovascular  technol- 
ogy, exercise  physiology,  and  respiratory  therapy).  Gives  students 
the  opportunity  to  learn  effective  job  search  strategies  through 
developing  resumes,  preparing  for  interviews,  identifying  work 
values,  and  underetanding  how  to  make  informed  choices. 
Students  will  analyze  cases  of  commimication,  problem  solving. 
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ettiical  and  workplace  issues  and  learn  of  appropriate  coping 
mechanisms  and  resources  available  to  assist  them. 

CPS  1 1 1 3  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  3  1  QH 

Introduces  cardiopulmonary  sciences  students  to  the  various 
areas  of  study  within  the  major.  Focuses  on  medical  terminology 
for  health  professional  majors.  Concentrates  on  everyday  word 
skills  used  in  the  medical  community.  Uses  class  meetings  to 
introduce  and  reinforce  individual  prefixes,  root  words,  suffixes, 
and  their  combination. 

CPS  1 1 1 S  Basic  Life  Support  and  Cardiac  Assessment  2  QH 

Provides  cardiopulmonary  science  students  with  basic  life  sup- 
port (BLS)  and  cardiac  assessment  skills.  Offers  information 
about  (1)  coronary  artery  disease,  (2)  cardiopulmonary  anatomy 
and  physiology,  (3)  actions  for  survival,  and  (4)  technical  aspects 
of  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  (CPR)  and  foreign  body  airway 
obstruction  clearance  for  adults,  children,  and  infants.  Includes 
BLS  modules  recommended  by  the  American  Heart  Association 
(AHA)  for  health-care  providers.  A  BLS  health-care  provider  card 
win  be  issued  by  the  AHA  to  students  who  successfully  complete 
the  course. 

Also  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  learn,  practice,  and 
demonstrate  proper  techniques  for  obtaining  heart  rates,  blood 
pressure  morutoring,  and  basic  EKG  procedures.  Integrates  both 
lecture  and  lab  sessions.  Requires  students  to  participate  in  one 
out-of-class  session  at  either  the  Wellness  Office,  the  Cardio- 
vascular Health  and  Exercise  Clubs,  or  a  Community/Campus 
Health  Fair. 

CPS  11 16  CPS  Seminar  1  QH 

A  professional  seminar  required  for  transfer  students  in  the 
Cardiopulmonary  Science  Department.  Substitutes  for  CPS  1111 
and  CPS  1112.  Focuses  on  an  introduction  to  the  University  and 
the  college  in  the  first  half  of  the  course.  Prepares  students  for 
participation  in  the  cooperative  education  program  in  the  second 
half. 

CPS  1 21 1  Practicum  in  Respiratory  Care  4  QH 

Provides  clinical  experience  in  hospitals.  Focuses  on  respiratory 
care  for  noncritical  patients.  Emphasizes  infection  control,  med- 
ical gas  administration,  hmnidification  of  medical  gases,  aerosol 
tlierapy,  chest  physiotherapy,  deep  breathing  treatments,  and 
the  administration  of  aerosol  medications.  Prereq.  CPS  1320  and 
CPS  1321.  CPS  1301  and  CPS  1332  taken  concurrently. 

CPS  1301  Professional  Practice  Laboratory  1  1  QH 

Provides  practice  in  basic  care  skills  through  laboratory  exercises 
and  simulation  of  patient-care  situations.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CPS  1321 
and  CPS  1332  concurrently. 

CPS  1302  Professional  Practice  Laboratory  2  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  hands-on  experience  in  working  with  res- 
piratory therapy  equipment.  Sets  up  simulated  patient-management 
problems  in  the  lab  to  provide  problem-solving  experience.  Lab 
fee.  Prereq.  CPS  1211,  CPS  1301,  and  CPS  1433  concurrently. 

CPS  1 3 1 4  Practicum  in  Respiratory  Care  2  6  QH 

Focuses  on  treating  patients  with  more  complex  cardiorespiratory 
disorders.  The  second  course  in  a  sequence  of  three  directly 
related  to  the  clinical  practice  of  various  modalities  of  respiratory 
care.  Prereq.  CPS  1211,  CPS  1302,  CPS  1433,  and  CPS  1434. 


CPS  1 3 1 5  Practicum  in  Respiratory  Care  3  6  QH 

Provides  clinical  experience  in  hospitals.  Emphasizes  respiratory 
care  for  adult,  pediatric,  and  neonatal  critical  patients.  Reviews 
advanced  respiratory-care  topics  such  as  airway  care,  mechanical 
ventOation,  and  positive  end  expiratory  pressure.  Prereq.  CPS 
1314,  CPS  1403,  CPS  1434  and  CPS  1404  and  CPS  1576 
concurrently. 

CPS  1 320  Advanced  Cardiopulmonary  Physiology  4  QH 

Provides  detailed  information  relating  to  cardiopulmonary  physi- 
ology in  the  normal,  diseased,  and  stressed  state.  Discusses  the 
mechanics  of  regulatory  control  and  interaction  between  the 
cardiovascular  and  respiratory  systems.  Prereq.  PAH  1202  and 
PAH  1204  or  equivalent. 

CPS  1321  Cardiopulmonary  Disease  4QH 

Introduces  clinical  diagnostic  procedures  employed  in  evaluating 
cardiopulmonary  patients  and  description  of  the  etiology,  patho- 
physiology, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  major  cardiopulmonary 
diseases.  Prereq.  CPS  1320,  PAH  1202,  and  PAH  1204. 

CPS  1332  Introduction  to  Respiratory  Care  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  theory  and  application  of  medical  gas  administra- 
tion and  humidity/aerosol  therapy.  Basic  to  all  other  professional 
respu-atory  therapy  courses.  Prereq.  CPS  1301  and  CPS  1321 

concurrently. 

CPS  1403  Professional  Practice  Laborotory  3  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  hands-on  experience  with  respiratory  therapy 
procedures.  Sets  up  simulated  patient-management  problems  in 
the  lab  to  provide  problem-solving  experience.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
CPS  1302  and  CPS  1434  concurrentty. 

CPS  1404  Professionol  Practice  Laboratory  4  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  opporttmity  to  acquire  experience  in 
working  with  respiratory  therapy  life  support  equipment.  Sets  up 
simulated  critical-care  problems  in  the  lab  to  provide  problem- 
solving  experience.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CPS  1403  and  CPS  1576 
concurrently. 

CPS  1408  Research  Design  4QH 

Introduces  research  methodology  and  scientific  writing.  Reviews 
the  Uterature  on  topics  related  to  the  cardiopulmonary  sciences. 
Emphasizes  analyzing  data  and  critiquing  written  research. 
Prereq.  Statistics. 

CPS  1414  Clinical  Seminar  1  1  QH 

Discusses  clinical  topics  and  respiratory-care  problems  encoim- 
tered  during  clinical  practice  in  the  hospitals.  Prereq.  CPS  1314 
concurrently. 

CPS  1415  Clinical  Seminar  2  1  QH 

Discusses  clinical  topics  and  critical-care  problems  encountered 
during  clinical  practice  in  the  hospital.  Prereq.  CPS  1315 
concurrently. 

CPS  1433  Respiratory  Core  for  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Patient  4  QH 

Continues  the  introduction  to  respiratory  therapy,  as  the  didactic 
portion  of  beginning  clinical  experience  on  noncritical  patients. 
Focuses  on  respiratory-care  problems  foUovsdng  major  surgery 
and  those  problems  related  to  medical  patients.  Prereq.  CPS 
1211,  CPS  1302,  and  CPS  1332  concurrentty. 
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CPS  1434  Respiratory  Care  lor  the  Critical  Patient  4  QH 

Focuses  on  respiiatoiy-caie  problems  encountered  witli  patients 
in  intensive  care  units.  The  last  in  a  sequence  of  three  directly 
related  to  the  theory  of  respiratory  therapy  procedures;  designed 
as  the  didactic  portion  of  clinical  experience  on  critical  patients. 
Prereq.  CPS  1403  and  CPS  1433  concurrently. 

CPS  1 5 1 6  Advanced  Clinical  Seminar  1  1  QH 

Complements  CPS  1571.  Discusses  current  clinical  problems 
related  to  life-support  systems  problems  encountered  in  the  hos- 
pital. Prereq.  CPS  1641  concurrently. 

CPS  1 5 1 7  Advanced  Clinical  Seminar  2  1  OH 

Complements  a  professional  elective  taken  concurrently. 
Discusses  current  clinical  problems  and  research  related  to  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  hospital.  Prei'eq.  CPS  1642  concuirently 
and  CVT  status. 

CPS  1 5 1 8  Advanced  Clinical  Seminar  3  1  QH 

Complements  CPS  1511.  Discusses  current  clinical  problems  and 
emphasizes  research  related  to  critical-care  problems.  Prereq. 
CVT  senior  status. 

CPS  1 570  Fundamentals  of  Perfusion  Technology  4  QH 

Applies  biologic,  pharmacologic,  and  physical  principles  to  extra- 
corporeal cardiopulmonary  support.  Focuses  on  the  basic  theory 
and  instrumentation  of  perfusion  technology,  emphasizing  circuit 
design  and  function,  oxygenator  theory,  pump  dynamics,  blood 
recovery  and  autotransfusion  procedures,  myocardial  protection 
techniques,  intraaortic  counterpulsation,  aseptic  techniques,  and 
surgical  procedures.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  work  with  perfu- 
sion equipment  and  to  develop  the  psychomotor  skills  necessary 
to  implement  perfusion  procedures.  Lab.  Prereq.  Perfusion 
Technology  students  only. 

CPS  1571  Advanced  Life  Support  Systems  1  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  selected  techniques  of  advanced  Ufe  sup- 
port applied  to  the  critically  iU  patient.  Prereq.  Senior  status 
in  CPS. 

CPS  1 572  Perfusion  Technology  4  QH 

Introduces  students  specializing  in  perfusion  technology  to  the 
theory,  principles,  and  concepts  of  cardiovascular  perfusion. 
Prereq.  CPS  1570. 

CPS  1576  Neonatal  and  Pediatric  Respiratory  Core  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  respiratory  therapy  for  neonatal  and  pediatric 
patients.  Emphasizes  mechanical  ventilation,  newborn  care,  and 
the  respiratory  distress  syndi'ome.  Prereq.  RT  senior  status. 

CPS  1 5  78  Advanced  HAedical  Monitoring  4  QH 

Provides  stiidents  with  an  opportunity  for  an  in-depth  exposure 
to  the  theory  and  application  of  physiologic  monitoring  systems 
and  their  use  in  critical-cai'e  settings.  Prereq.  Perfusion 
Technology  students  only. 

CPS  1611  Kinesiology  4QH 

Investigates  the  science  of  human  motion  and  anatomic  and 
mechanical  principles  as  they  relate  to  an  understanding  of  skill- 
ful, efficient,  and  purposeful  human  motion.  Examines  the  inter- 
nal and  external  forces  acting  on  a  human  body  and  their  effects. 
Prereq.  PHY  1201,  PHY  1501;  PAH  1202  and  PAH  1204  or 
equivalerU. 


CPS  1 6 1 2  Exercise  Physiology  1  4  QH 

Studies  the  immediate  and  long-range  effects  of  exercise  on  the 
human  body,  emphasizing  the  cardiovascular  and  respiratory  sys- 
tems, muscles,  and  metabolism.  Includes  physical  fitness,  body 
composition,  and  selected  components  of  motor  performance. 
Covers  assessment  techniques  and  training  principles.  Introduces 
indirect  open-circuit  calorimetry  and  EKG  monitoring.  Does  not 
include  a  lab.  Prereq.  PAH  1202  and  PAH  1204. 

CPS  1 61 3  Laboratory  in  Clinical  Exercise  Testing  and  Prescription  4  QH 

Presents  a  didactic  and  lab  experience  in  assessing  cardiopul- 
monary function,  and  muscular  strength  and  endurance,  as  well 
as  body  composition,  in  a  variety  of  clinical  syndromes.  Gives  stu- 
dents the  oppoitunity  to  prescribe  exercise  programs  for  a  variety 
of  special  clinical  populations.  Prereq.  CPS  1615  and  CPS  1619. 

CPS  1 6 1 4  Electrocardiography  4  QH 

Studies  basic  and  intermediate  electrocardiography,  including 
cardiac  function,  lead  systems,  rate,  rhythm,  axis,  infarction, 
ischemia,  hypertrophy,  effects  of  cardiovascular  drugs,  and  effects 
of  exercise.  Prei-eq.  CPS  1615,  PAH  1202,  PAH  1204  or 
equivalent. 

CPS  1 61 5  Exercise  Physiology  I  5  QH 

Studies  the  immediate  and  long-range  effects  of  exercise  on  the 
human  body,  emphasizing  the  cardiovascular  and  respiratory  sys- 
tems, muscles,  and  metabolism.  Includes  physical  fitness,  body 
composition,  and  selected  components  of  motor  performance. 
Covers  assessment  techniques  and  training  principles.  Introduces 
indirect  open-circuit  calorimetry  and  EKG  monitoring.  Includes  a 
laboratory,  Pret-eq.  PAH  1202  and  PAH  1204. 

CPS  1 6 1 6  Exercise  Physiology  2  4  QH 

Studies  the  role  of  exercise  in  health  and  disease,  including  acute 
and  chronic  effects  of  exercise  upon  the  cardiovascular,  pul- 
monary, and  metabolic  systems  of  individuals  wdth  cardiovascu- 
lar, pulmonary,  or  metabolic  diseases.  Specifically  explores  thera- 
peutic benefits  of  exercise  tnter\fention  and  rehabilitation  for 
individuals  with  heart  disease,  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  obesity,  osteo-  and  rheumatoid  arthiitis,  osteo- 
porosis, and  low  back  pain.  Prereq.  CPS  1615. 

CPS  1 61 8  Cardiopulmonary  Assessment  5  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  physiological  principles  and  concepts  related  to 
clinical  cardiopulmonary  assessment.  Integrates  lecture  topics 
with  practical  laboratoi-y  experiences  in  physical  examination 
techniques,  and  basic  pulmonary  function  assessment.  Prereq. 
CPS  1320  and  CPS  1321. 

CPS  1 6 1 9  Exercise  Prescription  and  Programming  4  QH 

in  Cardiovascular  Health 

Focuses  on  skills  needed  to  develop  individualized  exercise  pre- 
scriptions for  apparently  healthy  patients.  Concentrates  on  the 
design,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  fitness  and  wellness 
programs  for  individuals  and  groups  in  a  corporate  or  commercial 
setting.  Prereq.  CPS  1320  and  CPS  1615  concinrently. 

CPS  1 622  Clinical  Exercise  Physiology  Practicum  1  6  QH 

Provides  a  professional  field  assignment  in  a  clinical  setting 
designed  to  help  prepare  students  in  their  professional  career 
choice.  Students  will  complete  a  rotation  in  exercise  testing  and 
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cardiac  rehabilitation.  During  the  course,  students  will  assume 
more  patient  care  responsibility  and  develop  the  skills  necessary 
to  function  independently.  Prereg.  Coursework  through  Quarter 
9  in  Exercise  Physiology  curriculum. 

CPS  1 623  Clinical  Exercise  Physiology  Practicum  2  6  QH 

Offers  a  professional  field  assignment  in  a  cUnical  setting 
designed  to  help  prepare  students  in  their  professional  career 
choice.  Students  will  complete  a  rotation  in  one  of  the  following: 
exercise  testing,  cardiac  rehabilitation,  pulmonary  rehabilitation, 
diabetic  rehabilitation,  or  nonclinical  adult  fitness/health  promo- 
tion. During  the  course,  students  will  assume  more  patient  care 
responsibility  and  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  function  inde- 
pendently. Prereq.  CPS  1622. 

CPS  1 632  Health  Science  Educof Ion  4  QH 

Studies  the  systems  approach  to  teaching  health  science.  Covers 
developing  instructional  goals  based  on  needs  assessments, 
behavioral  learning  objectives,  instructional  strategies,  and  evalu- 
ation instruments.  Emphasizes  using  criterion-referenced  mea- 
surement strategies  to  evaluate  mastery  of  clinical  skills.  Prereq. 
CPS  junior  status. 

CPS  1641  Fundamentals  of  Cardiac  Catheterization  4  QH 

Covers  cardiovascular  technology  and  basic  concepts  such  as 
medical  aseptic  technique.  Introduces  concepts  related  to  cardiac 
output  studies,  shunt  determinations,  and  electrophysiology. 
Examines  the  fundamental  principles  of  intracardiac  waveforms 
and  cardiac  catheterization.  Prereq.  CPS  1320  and  CPS  1321. 

CPS  1 642  Advanced  Cardiac  Catheterization  4  QH 

Covers  advanced  cardiac  catheterization  interventional  tech- 
niques such  as  coronary  angioplasty,  stents,  and  atherectomy. 
Introduces  new  technologies  such  as  coronary  rotablator  and 
lasers.  Includes  other  techniques  such  as  the  intra-aortic  balloon 
pump,  cardiac  pacemakers,  and  cardiac  studies  using  biopsy, 
pericardiocentesis,  and  electrophysiology.  Prereq.  Senior  year 
status,  CPS  1516,  CPS  1641,  and  CPS  1644  concurrently. 

CPS  1643  Echocardiography  ^    . ,  4QH 

Provides  a  comprehensive  course  in  adult  echocardiography, 
including  an  introduction  to  basic  cardiac  embryology  and  car- 
diac physics.  Outlines  and  discusses  M-Mode,  2-D,  and  Color 
Doppler  techniques.  Covers  transducer  positions  and  echo  fea- 
tures of  normal  versus  abnormal  echo  findings  in  valvular  heart 
disease,  prosthetic  heart  valves,  pericardial  disease,  and  cardiac 
tumors.  Prereq.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  and  2, 
Pathophysiology  or  equivalent. 

CPS  1644  Cardiovascular  Technology  Internship  6  QH 

Provides  cardiovascular  technology  students  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop,  practice,  and  master  skUls  required  to  assist  with 
diagnostic  and  interventional  procedm^es  in  the  cardiac  catheteri- 
zation laboratory.  Prereq.  CPS  1642  concurrently. 

CPS  1 645  Practicum  in  Cardiovascular  Technology  2  6  QH 

Provides  cardiovascular  technology  (CVT)  students  with  the  clini- 
cal opportunity  to  develop  procedural  skQls  for  assisting  with  car- 
diac catheterization  and  echocardiography.  During  the  practicum, 
the  student  will  assume  greater  CVT  responsibility  and  develop  the 
tecimical  skills  necessary  to  function  independently.  Emphasizes 
students'  ability  to  assist  the  physician,  evaluate  the  patient's  clini- 
cal status  and  update  the  physician,  and  problem  solve  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  patient.  Preivq.  CPS  1643  concurrently. 


CPS  1801  Directed  Independent  Study  1  2  QH 

Offers  directed  study  in  a  student's  major  wherein  in-depth  inves- 
tigation of  a  special  interest  area  is  undertaken. 

CPS  1 802  Directed  Independent  Study  2  2  QH 

Offers  directed  study  in  a  student's  msyor  wherein  in-depth  inves- 
tigation of  a  special  interest  area  is  undertaken. 

CPS  1 81 0  Continuation  of  Clinical  0  QH 

Provides  perfusion  technology  students  with  the  opporUmity 
to  clear  grades  of  I  (Incomplete)  in  CPS  1515,  Practicum  in 
Perfusion  Technology  2.  At  the  end  of  the  six-week  period,  students 
wiU  be  reevaluated  using  the  criteria  developed  for  CPS  1515, 
and  I  grades  will  be  changed  to  the  grades  earned  at  that  time. 

CPS  1820  Internship  In  Cardiovascular  Health  and  Exercise  12  QH 

Provides  commercial,  corporate,  or  clinical  experience  in  exer- 
cise testing,  exercise  prescription  and  leadership,  and  cUent  edu- 
cation and  counseUng  in  a  supervised  setting.  Students  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  360  hours  of  internship  experience  in  addition 
to  other  written  assigrmients.  Prereq.  Completion  of  quarter  9  in 
the  cardiovascular  health  and  exercise  curriculum. 
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CRS  1 200  Introduction  to  Special  Education  4  QH 

Surveys  the  characteristics  and  the  social,  emotional,  and  educa- 
tional actjustment  of  individuals  with  special  needs.  Reviews  legis- 
lation and  current  trends,  with  an  emphasis  on  integration  and 
full  inclusion  of  individuals  with  special  needs  in  regular  educa- 
tion settings  and  also  in  the  community.  Introduces  principles  of 
instruction  and  the  development  of  strategies  for  the  generation 
of  Individualized  Education  Programs  (lEPs). 

CRS  1314  Introduction  to  Counseling  4  QH 

Surveys  major  theoretical  approaches  to  counseling.  Provides 
training  and  practice  in  listening  skills  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  facultative  responses.  Combines  didactic  presentations  and 
experiential  activities  to  assist  students  in  understanding  and 
implementing  a  variety  of  counseling  approaches. 

CRS  1315  Introduction  to  Etiology  and  Development  of  Special  Needs        4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  the  etiology  and  development  of  dis- 
abling conditions  and  their  impacts  on  infants,  children,  and 
youth  with  special  needs.  Discusses  a  variety  of  biological  and 
environmental  risk  factors  associated  with,  leanung  problems. 

CRS  1316  Introduction  to  Assessment,  Program  Planning,  4  QH 

and  Implementation  in  Special  Education 

Presents  the  process  of  assessment,  program  planning,  and  imple- 
mentation for  individuals  with  special  needs.  Requires  students  to 
administer  education  assessments,  summarize  the  results  in  a 
case  report,  propose  a  program  of  education  intervention,  and 
identify  methods  to  facilitate  and  monitor  its  implementation. 

CRS  1317  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Special  Education  8  QH 

Allows  for  full-time  participation  in  a  University-arranged  and 
supervised  school  program,  emphasizing  inclusive  settings.  Gives 
the  student  the  opportimify  to  analyze  the  teaching  of  and  the 
learning  by  students  vidth  special  needs  and  to  demonstrate,  evalu- 
ate, and  develop  teaching  skills.  Prereq.  Advanced  professional 
sequence  with  minimum  2.5  QPA  both  overaU  and  in  teaching 
major: 
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CRS  1500  Mental  Health  4  QH 

Investigates  emotional  health  and  well-being  as  they  relate  to 
total  health,  with  emphasis  on  factors  that  influence  emotional 
behavior.  Includes  various  approaches  to  emotional  health  in 
school  programs  and  the  community. 

CRS  1502  Coinmunicable  and  Degenerative  Diseases  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  disease  immunity  process,  with  emphasis  on 
prevalent  communicable  diseases  in  the  United  States  today  and 
their  transmission.  Also  studies  chrome  diseases,  cardiovascular 
diseases,  cancer,  diabetes,  and  other  communicable  and  degener- 
ative diseases  and  disorders  that  affect  the  nation's  health. 

CRS  1 503  Human  Sexuality  and  Family  Dynamics  4  QH 

Examines  sexuality  from  a  physical,  psychological,  social,  histori- 
cal, and  cultural  perspective.  Considers  sexual  needs  and  con- 
cerns about  sexuality  at  various  stages  in  life. 

CRS  1510  Health  Counseling  4  QH 

Identifies  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  health  problems, 
remedial  procedures,  and  counseling  techniques  to  aid  health  pro- 
fessionals in  dealing  more  effectively  vidth  various  health  issues. 
Prereq.  Middler  standing  or  above. 

CRS  1800  Directed  Study  4QH 

This  experience  is  provided  for  the  student  whose  unique  acade- 
mic needs  or  interests  cannot  be  adequately  satisfied  in  any  of 
the  scheduled  courses  of  the  department.  Directed  study  requires 
approval  of  the  supervising  faculty  member  and  of  the  dean's 
office  of  the  college.  Approval  forms  must  be  submitted  to  the 
dean's  office  during  the  quarter  prior  to  registration  for  the 
directed  study.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


Dental  Hygiene 


DHY  courses  are  open  only  to  Forsyth  Dental  Hygiene  students 
unless  otherwise  indicated. 

DHY  1 1 00  Oral  Anatomy  and  Histology  3  QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  structures  of  the  oral  cavity.  Includes 
the  embryology  and  histology  of  the  head  and  neck  structures  with 
primary  emphasis  on  the  oral  cavity.  Studies  the  formation,  erup- 
tion patterns,  and  morphology  of  the  primary  and  permanent  denti- 
tions. 

DHY  1 1 0 1  Dental  Hygiene  Orientation  1  2  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  issues  relating  to  the  profession  of  dental 
hygiene  including  historical  development  with  emphasis  on  the 
philosophy,  responsibilities,  and  current  roles  of  the  dental 
hygienist  as  a  member  of  the  dental  health  team.  Reviews  dental 
terminology.  Covers  dental  manpower  and  dental  delivery  systems. 
This  course  is  open  to  non-dental  hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1 1 02  Dental  Hygiene  Orientation  2  2  QH 

Continues  DHY  1101.  Presents  an  overview  of  the  dental  hygiene 
process  of  CcU'e  to  include  assessment,  diagnosis,  planning,  imple- 
mentation, and  evaluation.  Covers  infection  control,  medical/ 
dental  terminology,  and  principles  of  four-handed  dentistry. 
Includes  a  laboratory  component.  Tliis  course  is  open  to  non- 
dental  hygiene  majors. 


DHY  1104  Dental  Procedures  1  3QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  discipline  of  dentistry.  Reviews  den- 
tal specialties  vnth  attention  given  to  the  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  dental  assistant.  Places  emphasis  on  exposure  control, 
four-handed  dentistry,  and  use  and  maiupulation  of  some  dental 
materials.  A  laboratory  component  is  included.  This  course  is 
open  to  non-dental  hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1105  Dental  Procedures  2  4QH 

Continues  DHY  1 104.  Includes  a  clinical  internship  in  the  Harvard 
School  for  Dental  Medicine  postdoctoral  training  clinics.  Students 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  skills  learned  in  DHY  1104.  Prereq. 
DHY  1104.  This  course  is  open  to  rwrir-dental  hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1 204  Head  and  Neck  Anatomy  2  QH 

Provides  a  clinical  study  of  anatomy  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Emphasizes  deviations  from  normal  anatomy  and  the  diagnosis 
and  management  of  these  deviations  as  they  relate  to  the  patient. 
Tills  course  is  open  to  non^dental  hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1209  Perlodontology  3QH 

Bmlds  upon  oral  anatomy  and  pre-cUnical  dental  hygiene  con- 
cepts presented  in  the  fall  quarter.  Discusses  the  histopathology, 
etiology,  and  clinical  features  of  periodontal  infections.  Includes 
current  concepts  in  risk  assessment  and  diagnostics.  Emphasizes 
diagnosis,  treatment  planning,  and  clinical  management  of  peri- 
odontal patients.  Includes  a  one-hour  seminar. 

DHY  1 21 1  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  1  2  QH 

Encompasses  the  fundamentals  of  the  science  of  dental  hygiene. 
Introduces  the  basic  principles  and  skills  utilized  to  provide  oral 
health  care  for  the  patient. 

DHY  1 21 2  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  2  2  QH 

Provides  the  student  with  information  necessary  for  the  dental 
management  and  treatment  of  the  medicjilly  compromised  patient. 
Discusses  the  etiology,  clinical  and  oral  manifestations,  treatment 
planning,  and  management  considerations  for  the  meyor  medical 
conditions  of  concern  in  dentistry.  In  addition  to  assigned  readings 
and  lecture  information,  students  will  participate  in  case  method 
projects  to  facilitate  the  clinical  application  of  the  course  material. 

DHY  1 2 1 4  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  3  2  QH 

Discusses  the  dental  hygiene  management  of  patients  with  spe- 
cial developmentaVacquired,  medical/physical,  sensory  and/or 
psychological  needs.  Includes  topic  areas  of  gerodontics  dis- 
abling/handicapping conditions,  msgor  psychiatric  diseases, 
dependency  disorders,  and  the  cancer  patient.  Emphasizes  the 
barriers  and  access  to  care,  patient  management  via  normaliza- 
tion of  care,  the  use  of  adaptive  aids,  preventive  techniques,  and 
individualized  treatment  planning. 

DHY  1220  Radiology  1  2QH 

Uses  lectures,  slides,  and  laboratory  experiences  to  provide  the  stu- 
dent with  a  basic  knowledge  and  understanding  of  radiation  biology 
and  hygiene;  radiographic  image  receptore  and  the  developing 
process;  and  the  fundamentals  of  dental  radiography  including  the 
production  and  projection  of  X-rays.  Emphasizes  radiogiaphic  sur- 
veys by  means  of  the  paralleling,  bisecting  angle,  and  extra-oreil 
techniques. 
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DHY  1221  Radiology  2  1  QH 

Continues  DHY  1220.  Students  refine  their  skills  in  producing  diag- 
nostically  acceptable  radiographs.  Emphasizes  interpreting  films 
for  projection,  exposure,  processing  errors,  normal  radiographic 
anatomy,  and  common  diseases/anomalies  of  the  teeth  and  bone. 

DHY  1228  Dental  Materials  3QH 

Studies  the  basic  composition  and  properties  of  dental  materials 
utilized  in  dental  hygiene  practice.  Emphasizes  the  selection, 
manipulation,  and  clinical  management  of  dental  materials. 
Examines  the  relationship  between  the  oral  environment  and  den- 
tal materials.  Laboratory  sessions  are  integrated  with  lectures  to 
provide  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  practice  various  tech- 
niques such  as  mixing  cements,  pit  and  fissure  sealants,  polishing 
of  amalgam  and  composite  restorations,  impression  taking,  and 
study  models. 

DHY  1240  Nutrition  2QH 

Introduces  the  science  of  human  nutrition  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  biochemistry.  Reviews  the  nature  and  function  of  the  micro- 
and  macronutrients  essential  for  health  with  specific  emphasis  on 
the  role  diet  and  nutrition  play  in  the  prevention  of  diseases  and 
the  promotion  of  optimum  health  and  oral  wellness.  This  course  is 
open  to  non-dental  hygiene  ynajors. 

DHY  1 301  Introduction  to  Oral  Health  Research  3  QH 

Introduces  the  currently  accepted  theories  and  methods  of  oral 
health  research.  Studies  research  methods,  experimental  design, 
and  statistical  methods  with  emphasis  on  dental  epidemiology  and 
clinical  research.  Reviews  current  dental  research  from  dental  jour- 
nals to  evaluate  the  methods,  design,  validity,  and  relevancy  of  the 
research  on  the  professions  of  dentistry  and  dental  hygiene. 
Discusses  future  research  and  advances  in  technology  to  help  the 
student  gain  a  perspective  on  needed  research.  Funding  sources 
wUl  also  be  reviewed. 

DHY  1308  Pathology  4QH 

Emphasizes  oral  pathology.  Covers  normal  structures  of  the  oral 
cavity,  principles  of  general  pathology,  including  inflammation, 
neoplasia  and  diseases/conditions  of  the  oral  cavity  and  its  envi- 
rons, with  clinical  features,  some  histopathology,  the  course  of 
the  disease(s),  and  treatment.  Stresses  common  developmental 
disorders,  cysts  of  the  jaws  and  neck,  caries,  pulpitis,  other  dental 
defects,  mucous  membrane  pathology,  viral,  bacterial  and  fungal 
diseases,  white  lesions,  benign  and  malignant  oral  diseases,  pig- 
mented dental  and  mucosal  lesions,  allergies,  and  oral  manifesta- 
tions of  systemic  diseases. 

DHY  1 31 S  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  5  2  QH 

Introduces  dental  specialties  through  lectures,  slides,  and  case 
presentations  of  dental  procedures  related  to  individual  specialties. 
Topics  presented  by  guest  lecturers  include  orthodontics,  endodon- 
tics, oral  and  maxillofacial  surgery,  prosthodontics,  temporoman- 
dibular disorders  (TMD),  dental  implants,  maxillofacial  prosthetics, 
pediatric  dentistry,  and  radiovisiography. 

DHY  1 31 6  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  6  2  QH 

Presents  material  to  assist  the  dental  hygiene  student  to  develop  the 
management  sldUs  needed  to  become  an  effective  and  productive 
member  of  the  dental  team.  Emphasizes  identifying  professional 
goals,  developing  communication  skUls,  writing  resumes,  perfecting 
interviewing  techniques,  and  recognizing  employer/employee 
responsibilities  and  expectations. 


DHY  1 3 1 7  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  4  2  QH 

Presents  material  that  focuses  on  the  preventive  services  of  den- 
tal hygiene  care.  Students  will  consider  the  role  of  the  dental 
hygienist  relative  to  caries  control,  fluoride  recommendations, 
and  dietary  counseling.  Students  will  integrate  concepts  of  oral 
wellness  and  smoking  cessation  into  cMent  care  plans  as  well  as 
examine  the  delivery  of  preventive  services  to  cUents.  Students 
will  also  examine  chair-side  ergonomics  for  prevention  of  occu- 
pational irijuries  to  themselves. 

DHY  1330  Pharmacology  3QH 

Places  initial  emphasis  on  nomenclature  to  famUiarize  the  student 
with  the  terminology  used  in  pharmacology.  Undertakes  the  study 
of  drugs  to  acquaint  the  student  with  their  origin,  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  preparation,  modes  of  administration,  and 
effects  upon  the  body  systems.  Gives  special  consideration  to 
those  drugs  that  are  of  dental  value,  including  antiseptics,  anti- 
biotics, pain-reUeving  drugs,  and  the  anesthetics.  This  course  is 
open  to  non-dental  hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1331  Pain  Control  2QH 

Introduces  the  dental  hygiene  student  to  the  recognition  and  man- 
agement of  pain,  fear,  and  anxiety  associated  wdth  dental  treat- 
ment. Lectures  wUl  cover  basic  and  current  concepts  in  pain  and 
anxiety  control  in  dental  treatment.  Prereq.  Current  certification 
in  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  and  DHY  1330. 

DHY  1332  Pain  Control  Lab  1  QH 

Elective  laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  DHY  1331.  Allows 
clinical  practice  of  local  anesthesia  techniques.  Additional  clinical 
practice  may  be  required  for  state  licensing  and  certification  and 
wiU  occur  in  DHY  1615  and  DHY  1616. 

DHY  1361  Public  Health  2QH 

Introduces  current  principles  and  issues  in  public  health  and  their 
relationship  to  the  delivery  of  oral  health  care  to  the  public. 
Investigates  and  discusses  the  principles  of  epidemiology,  health 
care  delivery,  biostatistics,  allied  health  utilization,  and  fluorida- 
tion. Provides  each  student  with  the  opportunity  to  select  one  issue 
in  public  health  and  explore  it  by  writing  a  short  position  paper. 

DHY  1362  Community  Health  2QH 

Examines  the  topics  related  to  community  oral  health.  Explores 
the  principles  of  program  planning  and  basic  health  education 
methods  and  materials.  Provides  each  student  vwth  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  a  population  in  the  community  and  plan,  implement, 
and  evaluate  a  preventive  oral  health  program  according  to  the 
needs  of  that  population.  This  experience  may  help  students  to  rec- 
ognize a  commitment  to  the  community  and  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  health  care  professional. 

DHY  1 364  Seminar  in  Legal  Issues  and  Ethics  2  QH 

Provides  a  profile  of  the  dental  hygienist  within  a  legal  and  ethical 
framework.  Examines  state  practice  acts.  Students  wiU  explore 
the  responsibilities  involved  in  hygienisf  patient  and  employee/ 
employer  relationships.  Investigates  the  legal  ramifications  of  a 
variety  of  practice  settings.  Uses  case  studies  and  values  clarifica- 
tion models  to  encourage  ethical  and  professional  development. 

DHY  1401  Oral  Health  Gerontology  4QH 

Introduces  the  dental  hygiene  student  to  oral  health  gerontology. 
Reviews  the  biological,  psychological,  and  social  aspects  of  aging. 
Places  an  emphasis  on  oral  tissues.  Discusses  in  detail  dental 
hygiene  treatment  planning  and  evaluation  for  both  institiitional- 
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ized  and  community-based  elderly  patients.  Examines  public  policy 
and  financing  of  oral  health  care  for  the  aged.  Prereq.  Extramural 
experience  required. 

DHY  1 402  Advanced  Public  Health  4  QH 

Studies  Oie  current  issues  surrounding  today's  public  health  care 
delivery  system  in  depth.  Places  emphasis  on  health  legislation 
both  at  the  state  and  federal  levels.  Issues  include  access  to  health 
care,  quality  assurance/control,  and  health  care  costs  and  financ- 
ing, hicludes  evaluation  of  possible  solutions  in  terms  of  appropri- 
ateness, effectiveness,  and  economy  and  a  review  of  health  care 
delivery  systems.  Students  will  utilize  the  principles  of  oral 
epidemiology  thi'ough  surveys  of  specified  area  populations  to 
develop  a  health  promotion  plan. 

DHY  1403  Dental  Seminars  4  OH 

Reviews  the  current  concepts  in  dentistry  and  dental  hygiene 
theory  and  practice.  Discusses  the  impact  of  new  knowledge  on 
the  art  and  science  of  dentistry,  dental  hygiene,  and  prevention  of 
dental  disease.  Topics  will  be  determined  by  current  literature  and 
the  political  and  socio-economic  cUmate  of  the  times.  Uses  integra- 
tion and  sharing  of  personal  experiences  and  practices  relating  to 
dental  hygiene  to  assess  and  improve  student's  commimication, 
leadership,  decision  making,  and  organizational  skills. 

DHY  1410  Independent  Study  4  QH 

Gives  students  an  opportunity  to  explore  in  depth  a  subject  rele- 
vant to  their  interests.  Provides  the  opportunity  to  study  a  problem, 
present  a  proposal,  carry  out  a  study  or  a  course  of  action,  and  pre- 
pare both  written  and  oral  presentations  of  their  activities. 

DHY  1SS0  Internship  6QH 

Provides  professional  field  assignment  in  a  setting  designed  to 
enhance  students  in  their  professional  career  development. 
Includes  supervision  by  faculty,  conferences  with  professional 
staff,  and  projects.  Internship  may  bfe  spread  over  more  than  one 
academic  quarter.  A  minimum  of  180  hours  is  required. 

DHY  1611,  DHY  1612  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  I  and  2  3  QH  each 

Provides  pre-clinical  and  laboratory  instruction  in  the  tecimiques 
utilized  for  the  complete  evaluation  and  prophylaxis  of  patients 
including  instrumentation,  polishing,  patient  evaluation  proce- 
dures, oral  physiotherapy,  prevention  of  disease  transmission, 
medical  emergencies,  and  treatment  plarming.  Pre-cUnical  activi- 
ties are  coordinated  with  DHY  1211  and  DHY  1212.  Actual  delivery 
of  patient  care  begins  in  DHY  1612.  Students  will  be  responsible  for 
patient  recruitment.  A  weekly  seminar  in  DHY  1612  will  be  con- 
ducted for  discussion  of  medically  compromised  patient  cases 
and  patient-management  strategies. 

DHY  1 61 3  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  3  3  QH 

Provides  dental  hygiene  and  other  procedures  for  both  adult  and 
child  patients  in  the  Forsyth  Clinic.  Students  will  be  responsible  for 
patient  recruitment.  A  weekly  seminzir  is  included  for  the  discus- 
sion of  patient  cases. 

DHY  1614,  DHY  1615,  DHY  1616  6QHeach 

Clinicol  Dental  Hygiene  4,  5,  and  6 

Provides  clinical  ex-perience  to  the  dental  hygiene  student.  Stu- 
dents provide  preventive,  educational,  and  therapeutic  oral  health 
services  as  delegated  by  tlie  Conmionwealth  of  Massachusetts  at 
oiu-  dental  hygiene  clinic  to  children  and  adults  on  an  appointment 
basis.  Students  will  be  responsible  for  patient  recruitment.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  clinical  training  at  the  Forsyth  Dental  Center  dental 


hygiene  clinic,  students  supplement  this  training  via  extramural 
rotations  at  area  hospitals,  community  health  care  centers,  and 
public  health  care  progranis.  A  weekly  one-hour  seminar  relates 
dental  hygiene  theory  to  clinical  practice. 


Health,  Sport,  and  Leisure  Studies 


HSL 1 100  Beginning  Swimming 

Focuses  on  basic  svidmming  skills  for  non-swimmers,  with 
emphasis  on  personal  water  safety. 


IQH 


HSL  1 101  Intermediate  Swimming  1  QH 

Focuses  on  basic  and  advanced  swimming  skUIs,  with  emphasis 
on  form  and  efficiency.  Prereq.  HSL  1100  or  equivalent. 

HSL  1 1 06  Beginning  Scuba  2  QH 

Focuses  on  basic  skin-diving  and  scuba-diving  skills,  with  empha- 
sis on  safety.  Prereq.  HSL  1101  or  equivalent. 


HSL  11 07  Sailing 

Focuses  on  basic  skUls  in  sailing.  Taught  at  Community 
Boathouse.  Lab  fee. 


IQH 


HSL  1 1 09  Beginning  Gymnastics  1  1  QH 

Introduces,  in  a  coeducational  approach,  basic  skLUs  in  floor  exer- 
cise, vaulting,  balance  beam,  parallel  bars,  uneven  bars,  high  bar, 
and  rings. 

HSL  1114  Badminton  IQH 

Focuses  on  basic  badminton  strokes,  concepts,  rules,  strategies, 
and  game  play. 

HSL  1 116  Tennis  IQH 

Focuses  on  basic  teimis  strokes,  concepts,  rules,  strategies,  and 
game  play. 

HSL  1 1 24  Beginning  Fencing  1  QH 

Focuses  on  the  fundamental  principles  and  techniques  of  fencing 
at  the  beginner  level. 

HSL  1131  Yoga  IQH 

Introduces  yoga  skills  and  techniques  for  men  and  women  at  the 
begirming  level. 

HSL  11 32  Weight  Training  IQH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  use  of  resistive  exercises:  isotonic  exer- 
cise (weights),  isometric  exercise,  and  the  appropriateness  of  each. 

HSL  1 1 33  Physical  Conditioning  1  QH 

Focuses  on  assessing  one's  personal  physical  fitness  level,  with 
emphasis  on  establishing  a  personal  exercise  regimen  based  on 
scientific  principles  of  training.  Utilizes  special  sections  for  differ- 
ent mediums  of  exercise,  such  as  aerobic  dance  techniques,  run- 
ning, and  circuit  training. 

HSL  1 1 34  Aerobic  Exercise  and  Dance  1  QH 

Focuses  on  aerobic  fitness,  with  strong  emphasis  on  concepts  of 
exercise  safety  and  conditioning. 

HSL  11 38  Beginning  Skiing  1  OH 

Focuses  on  fundamental  techniques  of  downhill  skiing.  Lab  fee. 
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HSL  11 39  Intermediate  Skiing 


1  QH      ties  that  maxiinize  participation  for  children  in  vigorous  activity 


Focuses  on  downhil)  siding,  including  intermediate  and  advanced 
techniques.  Emphasizes  sldll  development.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
HSL  1138. 

HSL  1140  Basketball  1  QH 

Focuses  on  knowledge  and  sMUs  appropriate  for  playing  basket- 
ball at  the  beginning  level. 

HSL  1142  Volleyball  1  QH 

Focuses  on  knowledge  and  skUls  appropriate  for  playing  volley- 
ball at  the  beginning  level. 

HSL  1 150  Soccer  1  QH 

Focuses  on  knowledge  and  skUl  appropriate  to  play  soccer  at  the 
beginning  level. 


HSL  11  S3  Modern  Dance  1 

Introduces  modem  dance  technique  and  style. 


IQH 


HSL  11 54  Modern  Dance  2  IQH 

Continues  HSL  11-53,  with  progression  to  more  complex  modem 
dance  techniques  and  combinations.  Prereq.  HSL  1153  or 
equivalent. 

HSL  11 55  Modern  Dance  3  IQH 

Continues  HSL  1154,  vsdth  progression  into  the  expressive  and 
choreographic  use  of  modem  dance  techniques.  Prereq. 
HSL  1154  or  equivalent. 

HSL  11 56  Ballet  1  IQH 

Introduces  ballet  fundamentals,  with  emphasis  on  alignment. 

HSL  11 57  Ballet  2  IQH 

Continues  HSL  1156,  with  emphasis  on  developing  lyrical  style. 
Prereq.  HSL  1156  or  equivalent. 

HSL  11 59  Jazz  Dance  1  IQH 

Introduces  the  fundamentals  of  jazz  dance,  with  emphasis  on 
alignment. 

HSL  11 60  Jazz  Dance  2  IQH 

Continues  techniques  introduced  in  HSL  1159,  with  emphasis 
on  developing  jazz  dance  style.  Prereq.  HSL  1159  or  equivalent. 


HSL  1163  Ballroom  Dance 

Introduces  traditional  and  contemporary  partner  dancing. 


IQH 


HSL  1164  Ballroom  Dance  2  IQH 

Continues  HSL  1163  vwth  progression  into  more  complex  dance 
steps,  partnering  techniques,  and  amalgamations.  Expands  upon 
dances  taught  in  HSL  1163  and  introduces  additional  ballroom 
dances.  Prereq.  HSL  1163. 

HSL  1 167  Beginning  Racquetball  1  QH 

Focuses  on  knowledge  and  skills  appropriate  to  play  racquetball 
at  the  beginning  level. 

HSL  1 1 80  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School  4  QH 

Focuses  on  introductory  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for 
teaching  health  and  physical  education  to  elementary  school  chil- 
dren. Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  elementary  school  years 
for  health  promotion  and  positive  health  behaviors,  motor  skill 
development,  the  impUcations  of  health-related  fitness,  and  activi- 


promoting  wellness.  Replaces  HSL  1151. 

HSL  1254  First  Aid  2QH 

Focuses  on  emergency  care  procedures  recommended  for 
home,  school,  and  community,  including  cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation  (CPR).  Emphasizes  practices  endorsed  by  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

HSL  1 270  Health  and  Motor  Development  in  Early  Childhood  4  QH 

Focuses  on  social,  cognitive,  and  physical  aspects  influencing 
health  and  motor  development  in  preschoolers  amd  across  the  life 
span.  Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  early  childhood  years 
for  health  promotion  and  positive  health  behaviors.  Studies  the 
development  of  fundamental  motor  patterns  (walking,  rurming, 
catching,  throwing,  striking,  climbing,  etc.)  including  perceptual- 
motor  implications.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  work  directly 
with  a  preschooler  in  a  laboratory  setting  observing  and  assessing 
fundamental  motor  patterns  and  health  behaviors.  Replaces 
HSL  1265. 

HSL  1286  Nutrition  4QH 

Offers  the  student  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  evaluate  nutrition 
information  both  as  a  consumer  and  a  futiu-e  educator.  Explains 
the  chemical,  biological,  and  physiological  bases  of  nutrition. 

HSL  1 325,  HSL  1 326,  HSL  1 327  IQH  each 

Dance  Rehearsal  and  Performance  1,  2, 3 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  skill  in  performance. 
Also  allows  students  to  choreograph,  stage,  and  perform  an  origi- 
nal work  or  perform  in  the  original  work  of  a  guest  or  faculty 
choreographer.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

HSL  1 463  Overview  of  Physical  Disabilities  4  QH 

Offers  a  hoUstic  and  humanistic  approach  to  people  with  physical 
disabilities,  including  amputations,  traumatic  conditions,  sensory 
impairments,  and  neurological,  orthopedic,  and  cardiovascular 
disorders.  Studies  rehabilitation  procedures  and  treatment, 
adjmictive  therapies,  prosthetics,  orthotics,  assistive  devices,  and 
personal  care  techniques. 


HSL  1511  Independent  Study  1 
HSL  1512  Independent  Study  2 
HSL  1513  Independent  Study  3 


IQH 
2QH 
3QH 


HSL  1 5 1 4  Independent  Study  4  4  QH 

Provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  for  concentrated  plan- 
ning and  research  in  a  topic  area  of  health,  sport,  or  leisure. 
Requires  student  to  submit  outline  of  proposed  study. 

HSL  1 599  Theory  of  Coaching  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  study  and  analyze  learning 
principles,  leadership  skills,  sociology,  and  psychology  as  applied  to 
coaching  teams  and  individuals.  Focuses  primarily  on  athletes  of 
junior  and  senior  high  school  age. 

HSL  1 600  Psychology  of  Sport  2  QH 

Analyzes  the  psychological  behavioral  patterns  and  deviations  of 
sports  participants,  including  spectators  and  coaches.  Emphasizes 
emotions,  motivation,  competition,  and  learning  factors. 
Discusses  current  sports  higlilights.  Prei-eq.  Physical  education 
major  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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HSL 1601  Sociology  of  Sport  2QH 

Studies  sport  as  a  social  institution,  including  theories  explaining 
its  role  in  society.  Considers  social  stratification,  politics,  econom- 
ics, violence,  women,  race,  mass  media,  and  competition. 

HSL  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

To  be  added  to  any  four-credit  course  in  the  department  when 
approved  by  the  Honors  Committee  of  Boston-Bouve.  Once 
approved,  the  adjunct  information  is  forwarded  to  the  honors 
office  for  dissemination  to  the  honors  membersliip.  Allows  enroll- 
ment an  unUnuted  number  of  times  as  an  adjunct  to  any  health, 
sport,  and  leisure  studies  course  at  different  times  during  a  given 
academic  year. 


Medical  Laboratory  Science 


MLS  11 01  Medical  Laborotory  Science  Orientation  1  1  QH 

Focuses  on  the  history  and  development  of  the  medical  lab  sci- 
ence profession;  includes  an  introduction  to  medical  terminology. 

MLS  1 102  Medical  Loboratory  Science  Orientotion  2  1  QH 

Continues  discussion  of  topics  introduced  in  MLS  1101,  with  the 
addition  of  a  review  of  mathematics  and  metric-unit  calculations. 

MLS  1 1 04  Laborotory  Techniques  3  QH 

Covers  the  principles  and  theories  of  basic  technical  skills  needed 
to  work  competently  in  a  clinical  or  research  laboratory.  Discusses 
issues  concerning  laboratory  safety,  aseptic  technique,  OSHA  reg- 
ulations, quality  control,  quality  assurance,  solution  preparation, 
and  method  evaluation  and  applies  them  in  a  laboratory  compo- 
nent. Prereq.  CHM 1122,  or  concurrently. 

MLS  1 109  Foundations  of  Clinical  Laboratory  Science  4  QH 

Examines  basic  lab  methods  employed  in  primary  care,  including 
urinalysis,  Gram  staining,  hematocrit,  hemoglobin,  sedimentation 
rate,  white  cell  count,  and  differential.  Prereq.  Admission  to 
physician  assistant  program  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1 1 1 2  Renal  Physiology  and  Urinalysis  2  QH 

Introduces  basic  medical  laboratory  science.  Examines  principles 
and  theories  of  renal  physiology.  Emphasizes  techniques  for 
chemical  and  microscopic  detection  of  normal  and  abnormal 
urinary  tract  constituents.  Prei-eq.  BIO  1109  and  CHM  1111. 

MLS  11 25  Hematology  4  QH 

Examines  basic  hematology  procedures  and  principles.  Empha- 
sizes hematopoiesis,  hematologic  cell  maturation,  normal  and 
abnormal  cell  morphology,  basic  hemostasis,  and  coagulation 
testing.  Prereq.  BIO  1109,  CHM  1122,  MLS  1104,  or  pennission 
of  instructor. 

MLS  1 1 32  Immunohemotology  3  QH 

Teaches  the  principles  of  immunohematology  with  specific  appli- 
cation to  the  ABO  and  Rh  blood  group  system,  antibody  detec- 
tion, and  crossmatch  design.  Studies  basic  blood  bank  techniques 
including  blood  typing  and  crossmatciiing.  Prereq.  BIO  1109, 
BIO  1172,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1145  Microbiology  4QH 

Introduces  the  principles  jmd  techniques  of  organism  isolation, 
cultivation,  and  identification  from  clinical  specimens.  Discusses 
identifying  bacteria  that  are  pathogenic  for  humans  according  to 
the  isolated  organism's  clinical  specimen.  Emphasizes  how  to  col- 


lect and  transport  specimens,  what  laboratory  protocols  to  use 
in  diagnosis,  and  procedures  for  identifying  organisms.  Prereq. 
BIO  1109,  CHM  1122,  and  MLS  1172. 

MLS  1 1 52  Clinical  Chemistry  and  Instrumentation  4  QH 

Covers  the  principles  of  clinical  chemistry  with  appUcation  to 
procedures  and  teclmiques.  In  laboratory  work,  emphasizes  the 
clinical  significance  and  common  methods  of  quantitating 
selected  important  analyses.  Prereq.  CHM  1122,  MLS  1104,  and 
MLS  1112. 

MLS  11 72  Immunology  2QH 

Covers  the  basic  concepts  of  medical  immunology,  including  rela- 
tionships among  disease,  immune  response,  and  laboratory  pro- 
cedures. Encompasses  the  concepts  of  antigen  and  antibody 
structure  and  relationship,  and  specific  and  non-specific  host 
response.  Covers  common  laboratory  methods  for  the  detection 
of  antigens  and  antibodies.  Prereq.  BIO  1109  and  CHM  1122. 


MLS  1212  Urinalysis  Laborotory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1112. 

MLS  1 225  Hematology  Laboratory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1125. 

MLS  1 232  Immunohematology  Laboratory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1132. 

MLS  1 245  Microbiology  Laboratory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1145. 

MLS  1 252  Clinical  Chemistry  and  Instrumentation  Laboratory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1152. 


1QH 


10H 


IQH 


1QH 


IQH 


MLS  1 4 1 2  MLT  Special  Topics— Applied  Microscopy  2  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  urinalysis,  parasitology,  and 
mycology  at  an  affiliated  hospital  providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT 
(NCA)-level  instruction.  Prereq.  Admission  to  MLT  Clinical 
Program. 

MLS  1 423  MLT  Applied  Study  in  Hematology  2  QH 

Offers  cUrucal  practicum  in  hematology  and  coagulation  at  an 
affiliated  hospital  providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT(NCA)-level 
instruction.  Prereq.  Admission  to  MLT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 432  MLT  Applied  Study  in  Blood  Banking  2  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  blood  banking  at  an  affiliated  hospital 
providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT(NCA)-level  ii\stiruction.  Preieq. 
Admission  to  MLT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 442  MLT  Applied  Study  in  Clinical  Microbiology  2  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  microbiology  at  an  affiliated  hospital 
providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT(NCA)-  level  instiaiction.  Prei-eq. 
Admission  to  MLT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 452  MLT  Applied  Study  in  Clinical  Chemistry  2  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  clinical  chemistry  at  an  affiliated  hos- 
pital providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT(NCA)-  level  instruction. 
Preivq.  Admission  to  MLT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1480  MLT  Seminar  1  2QH 

Offers  a  basic  introduction  to  correlation  of  laboratory  findings  in 
hematology,  blood  banking,  microbiology,  and  clinical  chemistry, 
v«th  appropriate  referrals  of  lab  information  in  working  situation. 
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Examines  basic  use  of  quality  control.  Prereq.  Admission  to  MLT 
Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 523  Hematology  MT  Applied  Study  4  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  hematology  at  an  affiliated 
hospital  providing  for  MT(ASCP)-  and  CLS(NCA)-level  instruc- 
tion. Pi-ereg.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program. 

MIS  1 533  Immunohematology  MT  Applied  Study  4  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  appUed  immunohematology  at  an 
affiliated  hospital  providing  MT(ASCP)-  and  CLS(NCA)-level 
instruction.  Prereq.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 544  Clinical  Microbiology  MT  Applied  Study  7  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  microbiology  at  an  affiliated 
hospital  providing  MT(ASCP)-  and  CLS(NCA)-level  instruction. 
Prereq.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 552  Clinical  Chemistry  MT  Applied  Study  7  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  clinical  chemistry  at  an  affili- 
ated hospital  providing  MT(ASCP)-  and  CLS(NCA)-level  instruc- 
tion. Prer-eq.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program,. 

MLS  1 573  Clinical  Immunology  MT  Applied  Study  1  1  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  clinical  immunology  at  an 
affiliated  hospital  providing  MT(ASCP)-  and  CLS(NCA)-level 
instruction.  Prereq.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program,. 


MLS  1 574  Clinical  Immunology  MT  Applied  Study  2 

Continues  MLS  1573. 


1QH 


MLS  1601  Foundations  of  Forensic  Laboratory  Science  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  basis  for  genetic  and  chemical  analysis 
of  forensic  evidence.  Presents  basic  scientific  information  about 
the  technologies  on  which  DNA  testing  and  identification  of  drugs 
of  abuse  are  based.  Provides  students  with  the  basic  understand- 
ing of  how  these  specific  scientific  teclinologies  are  used  in  foren- 
sic investigations,  how  the  evidence  is  collected,  and  how  the  sci- 
entific results  are  used  in  comt  to  provide  information  to  those 
who  are  charged  with  determining  guilt  or  innocence.  Uses  spe- 
cific case  studies  to  illustrate  certain  points. 

MLS  1 621  Advanced  Hematology  1  3  QH 

Studies  physiology  of  blood  cells  and  bone  marrow;  reviews 
physiology  of  blood  hemopoiesis;  discusses  hematologic  results 
as  they  relate  to  normal,  anemic,  and  leukemic  conditions. 
Prereq.  MLS  1125  or  pennission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1 623  Special  Topics:  Hemostasis  1  QH 

Offers  advanced  studies  in  hemostasis,  emphasizing  identifying 
factors  and  solving  hemostatic  problems.  Prereq.  MLS  1125  or 

permission  of  instiiictor. 


MLS  1631  Advanced  Immunohematology 

Examines  blood  group  systems,  antibody  identification,  and 
advanced  immunohematologic  principles  and  procedures. 
Presents  case  studies.  Prereq.  MLS  1132. 


MLS  1 648  Advanced  Clinical  Microbiology  4  QH 

Examines  host  and  microbial  interactions  in  disease  produced  by 
viruses,  rickettsia,  chlamydia,  mycoplasma,  mycobacteria,  anaer- 
obic bacteria,  and  actinomyces.  Also  covers  host  and  microbial 
interactions  in  gastrointestinal,  genitourinary,  and  respiratory 


tract  infections.  Discusses  disease  states,  diagnostic  procedures, 
and  antimicrobial  testing.  Prereq.  MLS  1145  and  MLS  1245. 

MLS  1 649  Medical  Parasitology  and  Mycology  3  QH 

Discusses  the  parasites  and  fungi  that  are  pathogenic  to  man, 
including  pathogenesis,  relevant  clinical  symptoms,  and  diagnos- 
tic criteria.  Emphasizes  the  laboratory  procedure  used  in  their 
diagnosis  and  organism  characteristics  used  for  identification. 
Prereq.  BIO  1109,  MLS  1145,  and  MLS  1245. 

MLS  1656  Advanced  Clinical  Chemistry  4  QH 

Discusses  advanced  principles  of  clinical  chemistry  and  some 
instrumentation,  as  weU  as  acquisition,  management,  and  applica- 
tion of  laboratory  data.  Studies  methods  of  quantitating  clinically 
significant  analytes,  including  pathophysiology  of  related  disease 
states.  Prereq.  BIO  1109,  CHM 1265,  and  MLS  1152. 

MLS  1661  Medical  Laboratory  Science  Education  2  QH 

Surveys  current  topics  in  medical  lab  science  education:  develop- 
ing objectives,  methods  of  evaluation  and  certification,  clinical 
instruction  and  evaluation,  medical  lab  science  curricula,  and  use 
of  media  and  other  methods  of  instruction.  Prereq.  Concurrent 
loith  Quarter  8  of  MLS  program. 

MLS  1662  Clinimetrics  2QH 

Covers  measuring  and  improving  the  quality  of  all  steps  in  the  total 
testing  process.  Combines  Deming's  principles  of  industrial  qualify 
management  with  traditional  practices  in  clinical  laboratory  quality 
assurance  programs.  Discusses  design  sti-ategies  including  ordering 
tests,  selecting  methods,  monitoring  analytic  quality,  and  interpret- 
ing and  reporting  tests.  Examines  each  strategy's  effectiveness. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1 665  Medical  Laboratory  Management  2  QH 

Surveys  factors  that  relate  to  effective  lab  administration:  hospi- 
tal organizational  structure,  principles  of  management  and  super- 
vision, cost  accounting,  purchasing,  inspection  guidelines,  legal 
responsibilities,  and  persomiel  relations.  Prei-eq.  Concurrent 
with  MT  clinical  applied  study. 

MLS  1 672  Immunopathology  3  QH 

Covers  the  situations  in  which  the  host  defense  response  pro- 
duces the  symptoms  of  disease.  Discusses  conditions  that  result 
from  immunodeficiency.  Explains  the  role  of  the  immune  system 
in  transplant  rejection.  Describes  neoplasms  of  the  immune  sys- 
tem and  discusses  laboratory  procedures  used  in  the  diagnosis 
and  management  of  these  conditions.  Prereq.  MLS  1172. 

MLS  1680  MLS  Special  Topics  2QH 

Discusses  current  topics  in  the  clinical  lab.  Prereq.  Permission  of 
instructor. 


MLS  1681  MLS  Senior  Seminar 


2QH 


2  QH      Reviews  current  undergraduate  medical  lab  science  topics. 


MLS  1 890  Undergraduate  Research  2  QH 

Examines  special  problems  in  lab  medicine  involving  individual 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member.  Prer-eq. 

Permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1891  MLS  Current  Concepts  1  QH 

Discusses  topics  determined  by  recent  advances  in  medical  lab 
science. 
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PAH  n  01  Health  Career  Seminar  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  determine  their  career 
goals  in  the  health  professions  through  activity-oriented  classes 
and  discipline-specific  career  information.  Addresses  self- 
assessment,  career  exploration,  decision  maldng,  and  goal  imple- 
mentation. Allows  students  to  gather  information  about  the  five 
m^ors  within  the  Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health 
Sciences. 

PAH  1 135  Professional  Dynamics  in  the  Health-Care  Delivery  System        4  QH 

Examines  the  evolution  of  the  American  health-care  delivery  sys- 
tem, with  emphasis  on  current  aspects  of  how  health  care  is 
delivered,  how  it  is  financed,  where  it  is  delivered,  and  who  deliv- 
ers it.  Discusses  present  and  future  influences  in  health,  including 
health  promotion,  disease  prevention,  and  environmental  issues. 
Considers  unique  and  collective  health  professional  roles  and 
responsibUities,  humanistic/behavioral  dimensions  of  health  care, 
professional  organizations,  and  professionalism. 

PAH  1 202  Anatomy-Physiology  1  5  QH 

Covers  structure  and  function  of  cells,  tissues,  and  organs,  includ- 
ing the  muscular,  immune,  and  nervous  systems.  Includes  survey 
of  human  anatomy  and  physiology  using  experiments,  specimens, 
and  computer  simulation.  Oriented  to  students  in  the  health 
professions.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM 1122  or  BIO  1142,  and 
BIO  1109. 

PAH  1 204  Anatomy-Physiology  2  5  QH 

Covers  structure  and  function  of  the  various  life-supportive  sys- 
tems not  covered  in  the  first  quarter.  Includes  survey  of  human 
anatomy  and  physiology  using  experiments,  specimens,  and  com- 
puter simulation.  Oriented  to  students  in  the  health  professions. 
Lab  fee.  Prer'eq.  PAH  1202  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PAH  1 2 1 0  Anatomy-Physiology  1  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  take  the  lecture  portion  only  of 
PAH  1202.  Prereq.  MLS  majors  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PAH  121 1  Anatomy-Physiology  Laboratory  1  1  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  take  the  lab  portion  only  of 
PAH  1202.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

PAH  1 2 1 2  Anatomy-Physiology  2  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  take  the  lecture  portion  only  of 
PAH  1204.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

PAH  1 2 1 3  Anatomy-Physiology  Laboratory  2  1  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  take  the  lab  portion  only  of 
PAH  1204.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

PAH  1280  Biochemistry  5QH 

Introduces  the  structures,  functions,  and  metabolism  of  amino 
acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids. 
Discusses  the  mechanisms  of  enzyme  reactions,  enzyme  kinetics, 
vitamins,  biological  oxidation  reduction  reactions,  and  bioener- 
getics,  as  well  as  veuious  inborn  errors  of  metabolism.  Prereq. 
BIO  1109  and  CHM  1269. 

PAH  1 405  Alternative  Medicine  4  QH 

Presents  an  objective  discussion  of  the  alternative  medical  meth- 
ods. Emphasizes  theory  of  alternative  methods,  principles  of 
treatment,  and  the  effects  of  alternative  methods.  Discusses  the 


complete  theory  of  homeopathy  and  Clunese  medicine  and  the 
possible  physiological  cind  biochemical  explanations  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  alternative  methods. 

PAH  1 776  Junior/Senior  Honors  Thesis  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  become  involved  with 
faculty  on  either  ongoing  research  projects  or  student-initiated 
scholarly  activities.  Encourages  and  assists  students  in  writing, 
presenting,  and  publishing  their  research.  Allows  students  to  gain 
an  awEireness  and  some  imderstanding  of  a  discipline  or  area  of 
study  in  the  allied  health  professions  while  developing  an  appreci- 
ation for  research  methods  and  the  process  of  scientific  inquiry. 
Requires  a  junior/senior  thesis.  Prereq.  Honors  participation. 

PAH  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

Designed  to  be  attached  to  a  predesignated  professional  course  in 
the  student's  m^or  and  offered  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty 
member(s)  teaching  the  course.  For  further  details,  contact  the 
honors  office  (1  NI)  or  PAH  honors  adviser.  Prereq.  Honors  par- 
ticipation and  permission  of  instructor. 

PCL  1306  Pharmacodynamics!  2QH 

Introduces  pharmacologic  principles,  with  the  individual  pharma- 
ceuticals of  drug  groups  and  individual  pharmaceuticals  of  partic- 
ular importance  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 
Focuses  primarily  on  the  applications  of  such  principles  and 
agents  to  the  nursing  profession.  Prereq.  BIO  1120,  BIO  1164, 
CHM  1105,  and  CHM  1106. 

PCL  1 307  Phormacodynamics  2  2  QH 

Continues  the  topics  introduced  in  PCL  1306.  Prereq.  PCL  1306. 

PCL  1409  Pharmacology  for  the  Respiratory-Care  Practitioner  4  QH 

Provides  an  orientation  to  pharmacology,  including  the  scope  of 
pharmacology;  defmitions;  drug  standards;  drug  legislation; 
names,  sources,  and  active  constituents;  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations  of  drugs  relating  to  the  respiratory-care  practitioner. 
CPS  students  only  or  permission  of  instructor.  Prereq.  PAH 
1202  and  PAH  1204. 

PCL  1 420  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  2  6  QH 

Continues  discussion  of  topics  introduced  in  PMC  1419.  Presents 
an  interdisciplinary  chemical  and  pharmacological  approach  to 
understanding  drug  action.  Deals  principally  with  drugs  affecting 
the  peripheral  nervous,  cardiovascular,  and  renal  systems. 
Prereq.  PMC  1419  and  middler  standing. 

PCL  1 422  Pharmacology /Medicinal  Chemistry  3  6  QH 

Continues  discussion  of  topics  in  PCL  1420.  Covers  the  medicinal 
chemistry  and  pharmacology  of  drugs  acting  on  the  gastrointesti- 
nal, endocrine,  reproductive,  and  hematopoietic  systems,  along 
with  autacoids,  and  antineoplastics.  Prereq.  PCL  1420  and 
junior  standing. 

PCL  1453  Experimental  Design  in  Pharmacology  1  QH 

Examines  the  scientific  process  through  which  new  drugs  are  dis- 
covered, with  emphasis  on  critical  assessment  of  experimental 
variability.  Compares  and  contrasts  laboratory  studies  in  reduc- 
tionist systems  with  clinical  trials  in  human  patients.  Provides 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  locate,  evaluate, 
and  explain  technical  information  pertinent  to  pharmacy  through 
individual  library  research  projects,  student  discussions,  and  a 
term  paper.  Prer-eq.  PMC  1419  and  middler  standing. 
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PC1 1801,  PCL 1802,  PCL 1803  4  QH  each 

Special  Research  Project  (Pharmacology) 

Provides  opportunity  for  directed  study  or  research  in  pharmacol- 
ogy/toxicology wherein  the  student  may  undertake  in-depth 
investigation  of  an  area  of  specialized  interest.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  instructor  and  program  director. 

PCT  1 240  Pharmaceutical  Calculations  4  QH 

Introduces  the  appUcation  of  mathematical  concepts  in  phar- 
macy. Emphasizes  systems  of  measurement  and  basic  arithmetic 
calculations  as  they  relate  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  Also 
introduces  statistical  analysis  methods  required  for  subsequent 
courses  in  pharmaceutics  and  for  improving  problem-solving 
skills  using  computers.  Prereq.  BIO  1109,  CHM 1122,  and 
MTH 1108. 

PCT  1 300  Dosage  Forms  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  formulation  and  administration  of  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  Emphasizes  pharmaceutical  dosage  forms,  includ- 
ing both  industrial  formulation  and  extemporaneous  compound- 
ing. Formerly  PCT  1350  Pharmaceutics  2.  Prereq.  MTH  1108, 
PHY  1203,  CHM  1269,  PAH  1280,  and  PCT  1240  or  concutrent 
enrollment  and  middler  standing. 

PCT  1 320  Dosage  Forms  Laboratory  2  QH 

Focuses  on  the  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
techniques  of  pharmaceutics  to  the  lab  preparation  and  use  of 
various  pharmaceutical  products.  Lab  fee.  Fmynerly  Pharma- 
ceutics Laboratory  2.  Prereq.  PCT  1240  and  PCT  1300  or  con- 
current enrollment  and  middler  standing. 

PCT  1340  Physical  Pharmacy  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  study  of  physiochemical  theories  and  principles 
and  their  application  to  pharmaceutical  systems.  Covers  thermo- 
dynamics, ionic  equilibria,  solubility,  complexation,  interfacial 
phenomena,  rheology,  coarse  dispersion,  diffusion  and  membrane 
transport,  and  chemical  kinetics.  Formerly  Pharmaceutics  1. 
Prereq.  PCT  1300,  PCT  1320,  and  middler  standing. 

PCT  1360  Physical  Pharmacy  Loboratory  2  QH 

Focuses  on  the  physiochemical  principles  and  tecimiques  of  phar- 
maceutal  preparations  and  their  relationship  to  quality  control 
and  biopharmaceutics  and  pharmacokinetics.  Formerly 
Pharmaceutics  Laboratory  1.  Prereq.  PCT  1300,  PCT  1320,  and 
PCT  1340  or  concurrent  enrollment  and  middler  standing. 

PCT  1440  Biopharmoceutics/Phormacokinetics  4  QH 

Acquaints  students  with  biopharmaceutics  and  basic  pharmacoki- 
netics. Discusses  the  general  concept  of  one-  and  two-compart- 
ment models;  linear  and  nonlinear  pharmacokinetics;  drug  kinet- 
ics after  intravenous,  intramuscular,  or  oral  administration;  prac- 
tical methods  of  one-compartment  model  utilizing  urinary  data; 
bioavailabUity;  multiple-dosing  kinetics;  and  general  approaches 
to  dosage  ac^justment  in  disease  states.  Prereq.  MTH  1108,  PAH 
1204,  PAH  1280,  PCT  1240,  PCT  1300,  PCT  1320,  PCT  1340, 
PCT  1360,  and  junior  standing. 

PCT  1801,  PCT  1802,  PCT  1803  4QHeach 

Pharmaceutics  Special  Research  Project 

Provides  opportunity  for  directed  study  or  research  in  one  of  the 
pharmaceutical  sciences,  wherein  the  student  may  undertake 
in-depth  investigation  of  an  area  of  speciahzed  interest.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor(s)  and  program  director. 


PHP  1 1 02  The  Profession  of  Pharmacy  2  QH 

Introduces  pharmacy  freshman  students  to  the  profession  of 
pharmacy.  Discusses  pharmacist  roles  in  health-care  delivery, 
pharmacy  demographics,  drug  component  of  health  care,  phar- 
macy education,  pharmacy  law,  ethics  and  professionalism,  and 
professional  pharmacy  associations. 

PHP  1301  Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence  4  QH 

Offers  a  comprehensive  analysis  and  interpretation  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  Discusses  federal  and  state  food 
and  drug  laws,  narcotics  laws,  Medicare  and  Medicaid  regula- 
tions, and  state  pharmacy  laws.  Prereq.  Junior  standing. 

PHP  1 302  Pharmacy  Administration  1  4  QH 

Covers  contemporary  administrative  aspects  of  pharmacy:  trends 
in  contemporary  practice,  third-party  payment  plans,  macroeco- 
nomic  impact  on  the  profession,  and  the  impact  of  current  health 
care  issues  on  pharmacy.  Prereq.  Senior  standing  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

PHP  1 303  Interpersonal  Skills  for  Health  Professionals  4  QH 

Applies  the  skills  of  interpersonal  communication  to  situations 
encoimtered  in  various  health-care  settings.  Provides  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  integrate  specific  technical  com- 
petence with  serious  concern  for  personal,  social,  and  cultural 
factors  in  illness  and  health  care.  Through  the  use  of  medical 
sociology  literatmre,  audio-visual  materials,  case  analyses,  and 
personal  reflection  on  actual  patient  encounters,  provides  the  stu- 
dents with  an  opportunity  to  improve  interpersonal  communica- 
tion skills  and  to  increase  their  understanding  of  practitioner 
patient  relationships,  patient's  needs  and  responses  in  illness  and 
treatment,  and  professional  behavior  in  practice  settings.  Prereq. 
Pharmacy  and  dental  hygiene  majors  only. 

PHP  1 3 1 4  Pharmacy  Care  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  managerial  and  administrative  skills  required  by 
a  contemporary  pharmacist  practicing  in  either  a  community  or 
hospital  setting.  Discusses  classical  management  principles  of 
planning,  decision  making,  organizing,  hiring,  and  controlling. 
Covers  aspects  of  managing  pharmacy  business  grovrth  such  as 
marketing,  market  research,  advertising,  pricing,  reimbursement, 
resource  utilization,  and  inventory  control.  Uses  a  case  study 
method  throughout  as  an  interactive  teaching  tool.  Incorporates 
in  lectures  and  case  materials  current  events  in  pharmacy,  future 
characteristics  of  pharmacy  practice,  national  health  care,  quality 
assurance,  and  risk  management.  Prereq.  Senior  standing  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

PHP  1 401  Drug  Information  and  Evaluation  3  QH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  practice  of  drug  information. 
Covers  the  levels  of  practice,  the  availability  of  therapeutic  refer- 
ence sources,  the  use  of  abstracting  and  indexing  systems,  how  to 
respond  to  drug  information  questions,  and  basic  statistical  data 
required  to  help  understand,  interpret  and  evaluate  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  literature.  Prereq.  Junior  standing  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

PHP  1 402  Poraphormaceuticals  2  QH 

Focuses  on  the  nature  and  application  of  various  surgical  devices, 
appliances,  bandages,  home  health  care  products,  and  hospital 
and  sickroom  supplies  and  on  monitoring  equipment  in  the  provi- 
sion of  pharmacy  care.  Prereq.  Senior  standing. 
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PHP  1411  Pathophysiology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  basic  concepts  of  pathophysiology  for  pharmacy,  tox- 
icology, and  respiratory  therapy  m^ors,  emphasizing  disease 
processes  and  alterations  of  normal  organ  functions.  Frereq. 
PAH  1202,  PAH  1204  or  concurrent  enrollment,  and  middler 
standing. 

PHP  1 441  Theropeutic  Drug  Monitoring  4  QH 

Covers  the  monitoring,  developing,  and  modifying  of  drug  dosage 
regimens  and  the  pharmacokinetic  factors  influencing  the  regi- 
men selection  for  various  therapeutic  drug  categories.  Prereq. 
PCT 1440  and  junior  standing. 

PHP  1501  Ambulatory  Pharmacy  Externship  4  QH 

Involves  a  400-hour  (10  weeks  x  40  hours/week)  structured 
practicum  in  community  pharmacy.  Includes  applied  aspects  of 
community  pharmacy  management;  medication  dispensing;  and 
patient-oriented  services  such  as  prescription  and  nonprescrip- 
tion medication,  consultation,  and  patient-profile  monitoring. 
P^-ereq.  PHP  1301,  PHP  1601,  and  PHP  1609. 

PHP  1 503  Professional  Practice  laboratory  1  QH 

Focuses  on  compounding  and  dispensing  medications  in  both 
institutional  and  an^bulatory  pharmacy  settings.  Emphasizes 
patient  counseling  techniques  and  monitoring  appropriateness  of 
therapy.  Prereq.  PHP  1301,  PHP  1601,  and  PHP  1609. 

PHP  1 505  Hospital  Pharmacy  Externship  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  learning  experience  needed  to  develop 
competency  in  the  delivery  of  pharmacy  services  within  a  hospital 
setting.  The  student  wUl  receive  information  and  hands-on  experi- 
ence in  all  phases  of  inpatient  and  outpatient  dispensing;  monitor- 
ing drug  utilization;  hospital  committee  activities;  utilizing  hospital 
reference  material;  and  hospital  managerial  skills  and  procedures. 
Prereq.  PHP  1609  and  senior  standing.  Taken  at  the  same  time 
as  PHP  1506. 

PHP  1 506  Clinical  Pharmacy  Clerkship  8  QH 

Involves  assigrmient  to  a  clinical  site  for  five  full  days  per  week  to 
observe  patient  response  to  medication  and  to  evaluate  and 
advise  on  all  factors  that  may  modify  efficacy,  safety,  and  econ- 
omy of  therapy.  Offers  campus  seminar  with  student  presenta- 
tions on  current  therapeutic  topics.  Prereq.  PHP  1609  and  senior 
standing. 

PHP  1601  Nonprescription  Medication  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  the  types  of  over-the-counter  (OTC) 
medications.  Discusses  correct  use  precautions  and  adverse 
effects  in  a  variety  of  patient  populations.  Addresses  the  issue  of 
counseUng  different  types  of  patients.  Prereq.  Junior  standing. 

PHP  1 603  Selected  Topics  in  Clinical  Pharmacy  1  4  QH 

Helps  students  increase  their  understanding  of  selected  diseases. 
Examines  pathophysiology  and  diagnosis  of  the  illness  as  well  as 
drug  therapy  and  its  relation  to  patient  compliance  and  educa- 
tion. Provides  greater  depth  than  existing  clinical  pharmacy 
courses.  Prereq.  Penn.ission  of  instructor. 

PHP  1 604  Selected  Topics  in  Clinical  Pharmacy  2  4  QH 

Helps  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  selected  disease  enti- 
ties. Examines  pathophysiology  and  diagnosis  of  the  illness  as 
well  as  drug  therapy  and  its  relation  to  patient  compliance  and 
education.  Provides  greater  depth  than  existing  clinical  pharmacy 
courses.  Prereq.  Per-mission  of  insti-uctor. 


PHP  1 605  Introduction  to  Sterile  Products  4  QH 

Introduces  pharmacists'  role  in  manufacturing  and  using  sterile 
products.  Covers  intravenous  incompatibilities,  aseptic  tech- 
nique, sterile  room  equipment,  quality  control,  safe  handling  of 
cancer  chemotherapeutic  agents,  and  sterile  product  room  sys- 
tems and  design.  Discusses  a  variety  of  sterile  products,  including 
parenteral  nutrition,  small  and  large  volume  parenterals,  irrigat- 
ing solutions,  cancer  chemotherapeutic  agents,  and  ophthjilmic 
preparations.  Emphasizes  developing  an  ability  to  interact  with 
other  health  professionals.  Offers  experience  using  laboratory 
equipment  to  prepare  sterile  products.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior 
pharmacy  majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PHP  1 607  Cancer  Chemotherapeutics  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  role  of  chemotherapy  in  the  management  of 
malignant  disease.  Discusses  cUrucal  applications  of  specific 
chemotherapeutic  agents,  with  the  remainder  of  the  course  con- 
centrating on  specific  disease  states.  Covers  related  topics  such 
as  pain  control  in  cancer  patients,  control  of  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, principles  of  cancer  research,  cancer  quackery,  and  adverse 
effects  of  chemotherapy.  Prereq.  Fourth-year  pharmacy  major 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

PHP  1609  Pharmacotherapeutics  6  QH 

Examines  the  drug  therapies  of  the  m^or  disease  states.  Covers 
selected  cardiovascular,  respiratory,  hepatic,  renjil,  and 
endocrine  disorders.  Prereq.  FCL  1420,  PCL  1422,  PCT  1440, 
PHP  1411,  PMC  1419,  PMC  1421,  and  junior  standing. 

PHP  1 61 2  Special  Topics  in  Pharmacy  Administration  2  QH 

Discusses  in-depth  a  selected  topic  in  the  area  of  pharmacy  admin- 
istration. Topics  include  business,  professional,  and  environmen- 
tal management/administrative  aspects  of  pharmacy  practice  in  all 
settings.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  pharmacy  majors  only. 

PHP  1614  Special  Topics  in  Pharmacy  Administration  4  QH 

Discusses  in-depth  a  selected  topic  m  pharmacy  administration. 
Topics  include  business,  professional,  and  environmental 
management/administrative  aspects  of  pharmacy  practice  in  all 
settings.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  pharmacy  majors  only. 

PHP  1615  Clinical  Immunology  3  QH 

Reviews  the  fundamentals  of  basic  immunology,  including 
humoral  and  cell-mediated  immunity,  the  major  histocompatibil- 
ity complex  (MHC),  and  cytokines,  then  progresses  to  in-depth 
discussion  of  immunological  diseases  and  disorders,  including 
hypersensitivity,  infectious  disease,  congenital  and  acquired 
immunodeficiencies  including  AIDS,  cancer  immunology,  trans- 
plantation, and  autoimmunity.  Discusses  various  important 
immunotherapeutic  modalities,  including  monoclonal  antibodies, 
cytokines,  and  recombinant  DNA  technology  products.  Prereq. 
PharmD  student  or  permission  of  instmctor. 

PHP  1801,  PHP  1802,  PHP  1803,  PHP  1804  4  QH  each 

Special  Research  Project 

Provides  opportunity  for  directed  study  or  research  in  clinical 
pharmacy  or  pharmacy  adnunistration,  wherein  the  student  may 
undertake  in-depth  investigation  of  an  area  of  specialized  interest. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

PHP  1 805  Special  Research  Project  3  QH 

Offers  directed  study  or  research  in  pharmacy  admirustration, 
allowing  for  the  in-depth  investigation  of  an  area  of  special  inter- 
est. Prereq.  Pminission  of  instructor. 
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PHP  1806  Special  Research  Project 

Same  as  PHP  1805. 


2QH 


PMC1 322  Pharmaceutical  Biotechnology  3  QH 

Introduces  the  principles  of  immunology  and  molecular  biology 
and  discusses  their  applications  to  the  design,  development,  and 
use  of  biopharmaceuticals  and  to  gene  insertion  therapies.  Topics 
include  small  and  large  peptides,  antibodies,  and  growth  factors. 
Prereq.  PAH  1202  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  PAH  1280,  CHM 
1269. 

PMC  1419  Medicinal  Chemistry/Pharmacology  1  5  QH 

Introduces  the  principles  of  pharmacology  and  medicinal  chem- 
istry. Discusses  the  major  drug  classes  affecting  the  central 
nervous  system,  including  anxiolytics,  sedative-hypnotics, 
anesthetics,  anticonvulsants,  neuroleptics,  antidepressants, 
antipsychotics,  and  opioid  analgesics.  Considers  therapeutic  indi- 
cations, mechanisms  of  action,  structure-activity  relations,  and 
undesirable  actions  including  drug  abuse.  Prei-eq.  BIO  1109, 
CHM  1269,  PAH  1202,  PAH  1204  (or  concwrent  enroUment), 
PAH  1280,  and  middlei'  standing. 

PMC  1421  Antnnfectives  SON 

Presents  an  integrated  approach  to  the  study  of  antilnfective 
agents.  Emphasizes  the  biochemical  basis  for  the  action  mecha- 
nism of  antibacterial,  antifungal,  and  antiviral  agents;  the 
chemistry  of  representative  members  of  the  major  classes  of 
antiinfective  agents;  and  the  pharmacology,  pharmacokinetics, 
and  therapeutic  appUcations  of  drugs  used  to  treat  bacterial, 
fungal,  and  viral  infections.  Discusses  the  AIDS  epidemic  with  a 
focus  on  investigating  new  drugs  and  treatment  modahties  that 
may  be  valuable  in  either  preventing  HTV  repUcation  or  in 
the  therapy  of  opportunistic  infections.  Prer-eq.  BIO  1121,  PAH 
1280,  PMC  1419,  and  junior  standing. 

PMC  1801,  PMC  1802,  PMC  1803  4QHeach 

Special  Research  Project  (Medicinal  Chemistry) 

Offers  directed  study  or  research  in  one  of  the  medicinal  chem- 
istry areas,  wherein  students  may  undertake  in-depth  investiga- 
tion of  an  area  of  specialized  interest.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  instructor  and  program  director. 

PMD  1 1 00  Introduction  to  the  Profession  of  Pharmacy  2  QH 

Introduces  pharmacy  freshman  students  to  the  profession  of 
pharmacy.  Discusses  pharmacist  roles  in  health  care  deUvery, 
pharmacy  demographics,  drug  component  of  health  care,  phar- 
macy education,  pharmacy  law,  ethics  and  professionalism,  and 
professional  pharmacy  associations.  Prereq.  First  year  of  the 
Pharm.D.  curriculum. 

PMD  1 1 02  Introduction  to  Pharmacy  Practice  1  QH 

Serves  as  an  intioduction  to  the  technical  knowledge  and  skUls 
required  in  both  community  and  institutional  pharmacy  practice. 
Prereq.  First  year  of  the  Phaim.D.  cuiTiculum. 

PMD  1300  Biochemistry  S  QH 

Introduces  the  structures,  functions,  and  metaboUsm  of  amino 
acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  Upids,  and  nucleic  acids. 
Discusses  the  mechanisms  of  enzyme  reactions,  enzyme  kinetics, 
vitamins,  biological  oxidation  reduction  reactions,  and  bioener- 
getics,  as  well  as  various  inborn  errors  of  metaboUsm.  Prereq. 
Third  year  of  t)m  Phajin.D.  cun-iculum,  BIO  1109,  and 
CHM  1269. 


PMD  1 301  Health-Core  Systems  4  QH 

Examines  the  evolution  of  the  American  health-care  delivery  sys- 
tem from  the  early  forms  of  organized  institutional  health  care 
through  the  dynamic,  and  increasingly  integrated  and  managed- 
care  system  of  the  present  health-care  industry.  Examines  the 
interaction  of  regulatory,  economic,  political,  and  social  aspects 
with  particular  emphasis  on  pharmacy  practice.  Discusses  cur- 
rent proposals  for  health  reform  and  various  state  initiatives  as 
well  as  international  examples.  Considers  the  impact  and  conse- 
quence of  actions  in  one  era  on  the  structure  and  function  of 
health  care  in  later  years.  Prer'eg.  Third  year  of  the  Pharm.D  cur- 
riculum or  permission  of  instructor. 

PMD  1 302  Communications  Skills  for  Pharmacists  4  QH 

Introduces  practical  communications  sldUs  used  in  pharmacy 
practice  settings,  focusing  on  group  discussion,  interpersonal 
commimication,  medication  counseling,  and  pubhc  speaking. 
Practices  and  critiques  language,  hstening,  nonverbal  communi- 
cation, seLf-monitoring,  group  problem-solving,  and  presentation 
skUls.  Students  are  expected  to  participate  in  a  group  discussion, 
write  a  paper  on  interpersonal  commvmication,  conduct  a  patient 
counseling  session,  and  present  a  speech  using  rhetorical  tech- 
niques and  visual  aids  to  explain  clearly  a  technical  process  or 
concept.  P?'e?'eg.  Third  year  of  the  Pharm.D.  curriculum. 

PMD  1 303  Human  Physiology  I  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
physiology.  Discusses  physiological  information  mostiy  related  to 
cell  physiology,  muscle  physiology,  and  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system.  Focuses  on  the  physiological  mechanisms  of  the  major 
organ  systems.  Physiological  information  will  be  related  to  the 
specific  areas  of  pharmacology.  Prereq.  Third  year  of  the 
Pharm.D.  cun-iculum,  BIO  1109. 

PMD  1304  Human  Anatomy  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  in  a  laboratory 
setting.  Focuses  on  anatomical  structures  of  the  major  organ  sys- 
tems. Emphasizes  structure-functional  relationship.  Study  of 
gross  anatomy  will  be  aided  by  computer  programs  and  by 
microscopy  of  the  available  histology  sUdes.  Physiological  infor- 
mation will  be  related  to  the  specific  areas  of  anatomy.  Prereq. 
Third  year  of  the  Pharm.D.  curriculum,  BIO  1109. 

PMD  1310  Immunology  4  QH 

Presents  and  discusses  the  fundamentals  of  basic  immunology, 
including  the  properties  of  the  immune  response,  the  cells  and  tis- 
sues involved  in  the  immune  system,  major  histocompatibility 
complex,  T-cell  activation,  B-ceU  activation  and  antibody  struc- 
ture, cytokines,  complement,  immune  response  regulation,  as 
well  as  selected  immunological  disease  states  and  potential 
immunotherapeutic  options.  Consists  of  lectm-es  and  a  weekly 
section  in  which  primary  literature  wiU  be  discussed  and  ana- 
lyzed, and  patient  cases  may  be  discussed.  Prereq.  Third  year  of 
the  PIiarm.D.  curriculum,  PMD  1300. 

PMD  1311  Pathophysiology  1  4QH 

Examines  the  mechanisms  of  human  disease,  emphasizing  funda- 
mental principles  of  cellular  biology.  Dedicates  early  sessions  to 
understanding  normal  cell  biology,  cell  vulnerabUities,  and  cellu- 
lar responses  to  iryury.  Discusses  systemic  responses  to  iryury 
including  irrflammation,  immunity,  and  hemostasis.  A  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  oncogenesis  is  followed  by  a  system-by-system  re\'iew 
of  disease  states.  Prereq.  Tliird  year  of  the  Pharm.D.  cuiricu- 
lum,  PMD  1300,  and  PMD  1303. 
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PMD  1 31 2  Human  Physiology  2  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
physiology.  Discusses  physiological  information  mostly  related  to 
cardiovascular,  respiratory,  digestive,  uiinary,  and  endocrine  sys- 
tems. Focuses  on  the  physiological  mechanisms  of  the  m^or 
organ  systems.  Physiological  information  will  be  related  to  the 
specific  areas  of  pharmacology.  Prereq.  Tliird  year  of  the 
Pharm.D.  curriculum,  BIO  1109,  PMD  1303,  PMD  1304. 

PMD  1 3 1 3  Human  Physiology  Laboratory  1  QH 

Focuses  on  physiology  of  the  major  organ  systems.  Students 
actively  participate  in  discussions  concerning  physiological  func- 
tions of  the  organ  systems,  hiteractive  CD-ROMs  allow  each  stu- 
dent to  study  in-depth  the  functioning  of  each  organ  system. 
Structure-functional  relationship  is  stressed  where  physiological 
infoiTuation  is  related  to  the  specific  areas  of  pharmacology. 
Prereq.  Third  year  of  the  Pharm.D.  cwi-iaulum,  PMD  1303, 
PMD  1304,  and  PMD  1312  (concmrent). 

PMD  1 320  Medical  Microbiology  and  Antimicrobial  5  QH 

Reviews  the  structure  and  physiology  of  bacteria,  fungi,  parasites, 
and  viruses,  and  then  surveys  the  members  of  each  of  these 
groups  of  organisms  that  commonly  colonize  and/or  cause  signifi- 
cant disease  in  humans.  The  survey  focuses  on  human  organ  sys- 
tems such  as  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  gastrointestinal,  res- 
piratory, and  urinaiy  tracts,  central  nervous  system,  blood  and 
lymphatics,  and  others.  As  the  students  develop  knowledge  of 
microorganisms  that  cause  disease  of  each  of  these  organ  sys- 
tems, the  cheniistry  of  available  antimicrobial  therapeutic  agents 
will  be  introduced,  and  this  information  integrated  with  a 
reminder  of  the  relevant  microbial  target  enzyme  or  physiological 
process.  When  possible,  demonstration  cultures  of  microorgan- 
isms win  be  made  available  to  students,  and  computer  study 
guides  or  kodachrome  slide  sets  will  be  available  for  review. 
Prereq.  Third  year  of  the  Phatm.D.  cuniculum,  PMD  1300  and 
PMD  1310. 

PMD  1 321  Pathophysiology  2  4  QH 

Builds  on  the  principles  begun  in  PMD  1311  and  examines  the 
mechanisms  of  human  disease,  emphasizing  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  cellular  biology.  Involves  a  system-by-system  review  of  the 
disease  state,  including  renal  disease,  fluid  and  electrolyte  disor- 
ders, gastrointestinal,  neurological,  and  musculoskeletal  diseases. 
Prereq.  Third  year  of  the  Pharm.D.  curriculum,,  PMD  1311,  and 
PMD  1303. 

PMD  1 322  Pharmaceutical  Calculations  2  QH 

Students  will  investigate  the  application  of  mathematical  con- 
cepts in  pharmacy.  Emphasizes  improving  problem-solving  skills, 
learning  systems  of  measurement,  and  performing  basic  arith- 
metic calculations  as  they  relate  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 
Computer-aided  instruction  is  available.  This  course  is  a  module, 
intended  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  PMD  1323.  Pre)-eq. 
Tliird  year  of  the  Pliarm.D.  curnculum,  MTH 1108,  CHM 1269, 
and  PMD  1300. 

PMD  1 323  Dosage  Forms  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  formulation  and  administration  of  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  Emphasizes  pharmaceutical  dosage  forms,  includ- 
ing both  industrial  formulation  and  extemporaneous  compound- 
ing. Prereq.  Tliird  year  of  the  Phaim.D.  cuni,culum,  MTH  1108, 
PHY  1203,  CHM  1269,  and  PMD  1300. 


PMD  1324  Pharmacy  Corel  1  QH 

Provides  an  opporturufy  for  students  to  reflect  upon  their  co-op 
experience  and  share  their  experiences  with  faculty  and  their 
peers.  Focuses  on  improving  the  communication  skills  of  the  stu- 
dent. Students  are  expected  to  complete  a  written  paper,  an  oral 
presentation,  and  a  listening  assignment.  Students  wiU.  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  various  co-op  opportunities  that  are  avail- 
able to  them  from  discussions  with  their  peers.  Students  will  also 
gain  an  understanding  of  many  workplace  issues  that  they  may 
encounter  during  their  co-op  periods  of  study.  Prereq.  Middler 
year  co-op. 

PMD  1S01  Advanced  Pathophysiology/Pharmacotherapeutics  1  5  QH 

Examines  the  pathophysiology  of  major  disease  states  as  it 
relates  to  the  development  of  a  patient-oriented  pharmacothera- 
peutic  plan.  Emphasizes  the  role  of  pathophysiology,  etiology, 
clinical  signs  and  symptoms,  and  diagnosis  in  the  selection,  initia- 
tion, and  monitoring  of  therapeutic  drug  regimens.  Allows  stu- 
dents to  develop  skills  in  case  evaluation  by  the  apphcation  of 
lecture  material  to  patient-specific  cases  through  weekly  semi- 
nars. Covers  cardiology,  nephrology,  and  hepatology.  Prereq. 
Phm-mD  tracking  students. 

PMD  1 502  Advanced  Pathophysiology/Pharmocotherapeutics  2  5  QH 

Continues  discussions  introduced  in  PMD  1501.  Covers  infectious 
disease  (module  1),  pulmonary,  neurology,  nutrition,  and  gas- 
trointestinal diseases.  Prereq.  PMD  1501. 

PMD  1 503  Advanced  Pathophysiology/Pharmacolherapeutics  3  5  QH 

Continues  discussions  tnti'oduced  in  PMD  1501  and  PMD  1502. 
Covers  infectious  disease  (module  2),  AIDS,  pediatrics  and 
neonatology,  and  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  Prereq.  PMD  1502. 

PMD  1511  Pharmacy  Research  and  Evaluation  3  QH 

Covers  aspects  of  experimental  design  and  hypothesis  testing. 
Uses  critical  reading  of  cUnical  trials,  cohort  and  retrospective 
studies,  and  health  services  research  articles  to  illustrate  princi- 
ples of  research  design  and  conduct.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
complete  a  research  protocol.  Prereq.  Phm-mD  tracking  students. 

PMD  1512  Biometrics  2QH 

Explores  the  fundamental  principles  of  experimental  design  and 
statistical  analysis,  emphasizing  biomedical  research.  Topics 
include  probabiUty  distributions,  descriptive  statistics,  hypothesis 
testing,  correlation,  regression,  and  chi-square  testing.  Prereq. 
PluirinD  tracking  students. 

PMD  1 5 1 5  Pharmacoeconomics  3  QH 

Applies  various  pharmacoeconomic  teclmiques  to  an  analysis  of 
drug  therapy  and  other  pharmacy-related  issues.  Examines  the 
role  of  quality  of  life  and  therapeutic  outcomes  in  pharmacoeco- 
nomic studies.  Investigates  the  value  of  pharmacoeconomic  stud- 
ies Prereq.  PharmD  tracking  students. 

PMD  1 600  Institutional  Experience  4  QH 

Provides  experiential  rotation  in  a  contemporary  institutional  set- 
ting where  students  have  the  opportunity  to  further  develop 
knowledge  of  and  demonstrate  pharmacy  practice  skills.  Focuses 
on  deUvery  of  patient-oriented  cai'e,  management  and  evaluation 
of  phamiacy  operations  and  medication  distribution  systems,  and 
provision  of  additional  professional  services.  Prereq.  PMD  1503 
and  sixth-year  PharmD  tracking  student  status. 
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PMD  1601,  PMD  1602,  PMD  1603,  PMD  1604  9  QH  each 

Clinical  Clerkship  1,2,3,4 

Provides  experiential  rotations  in  specialty  areas  of  contempo- 
rary pharmacy  practice  where  students  can  apply  knowledge  to 
delivery  of  patient  care.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  sldUs  in  areas  of  communication,  critical  thinking 
and  problem-solving,  and  patient-oriented  care  through  observa- 
tion and  performance.  Prereq.  PMD  1503  and  sixth-year 
PharynD  tracking  student  status. 


Physical  Therapy 


PTH  1001  Basic  Physical  Therapy  Procedures  4  QH 

Offers  a  basic  practical  understanding  of  patient  care  procedures 
used  in  physical  therapy  practice,  including  body  mechanics, 
therapeutic  positioning,  patient  ambulation  and  transfer  tech- 
niques, and  range  of  motion  exercises.  Introduces  physical  ther- 
apy students  to  cooperative  education  and  its  implications  for 
career  planning  in  physical  therapy.  Covers  self-assessment, 
resume  writing,  and  interviewdng  skills. 

PTH  1118  Developmental  Basis  of  Human  Performance  4  QH 

Studies  the  growth  and  development  of  perceptual-motor  skills 
from  birth  to  old  age.  Considers  age  expectations  for  perceptual- 
motor  behavior,  focusing  on  the  processes  underlying  develop- 
mental changes. 

PTH  1 202  Therapeutic  Modalities  in  Physical  Therapy  Practice  3  QH 

Provides  practice  in  preparing  patients  and  equipment  for  various 
treatment  procedures  using  physical  agents.  Includes  theory, 
demonstration,  and  practice  in  applying  heat  and  cold  modalities, 
hydrotherapy,  ultraviolet  and  laser  light  therapies,  and  elec- 
trotherapy. Prereq.  PTH  1001. 

PTH  1 252  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy  1  3  QH 

Covers  the  structure  and  function  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk 
regions  of  the  human  body  vvdth  particular  emphasis  on  the  skele- 
tal, muscular,  nervous,  and  cardiovascular  systems  and  clinical 
appUcation  to  these  systems.  Prereq.  BIO  1162,310  1163,  and 
BIO  1164. 

PTH  1 253  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy  2  3  QH 

Covers  the  structure  and  function  of  the  extremities  of  the  human 
body  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  skeletal,  muscular,  nervous, 
and  cardiovascular  systems  and  clinical  application  to  these  sys- 
tems. Prereq.  BIO  1162,  BIO  1163,  and  BIO  1164. 

PTH  1 3 1 0  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy  6  QH 

Covers  the  structure  and  function  of  the  human  body,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  skeletal,  muscular,  nervous,  and  vascular 
components  of  each  region.  Involves  lectures,  cadaver  prosec- 
tion,  osteology  labs,  and  surface  anatomy  palpation  to  investigate 
basic  human  anatomy  and  the  clinical  appUcations  of  anatomy 
lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1152,  BIO  1153,  and  BIO  1154.  AT  students  only. 

PTH  1 3 1 6  Neuromuscular  Physiology  4  QH 

An  in-depth  study  of  neuromuscular  physiology,  motor  control, 
and  motor  learning,  with  appUcations  to  physical  therapy  practice. 
Prm-eq.  BIO  1152,  BIO  1153,  BIO  1154,  and  PTH  1202. 


PTH  1 320  Soft  Tissue  Mobilization  2  QH 

Offers  theory,  demonstrations,  and  practice  of  manual  therapy 
integrated  with  other  treatment  procedures.  Also  covers  anatomi- 
cal and  physiological  theory  and  principles.  Uses  problem  solving 
and  case  analyses.  Prereq.  BIO  1254,  BIO  1255,  CPS  1615,  PTH 
1202,  PTH  1252. 

PTH  1325  Clinical  Medicine  1  4QH 

Covers  general  medicine,  lab  medicine,  and  pathology  as  related 
to  conditions  commoiJy  treated  by  physical  therapists.  Prereq. 
BIO  1152,  BIO  1153,  and  BIO  1154. 

PTH  1330  Clinical  Kinesiology  5QH 

Studies  normal  movement  through  analysis  of  muscle  and  joint 
function.  Also  gives  clinical  appUcations  for  pathological  move- 
ment. Includes  lab.  Pi-ereq.  PTH  1252,  PTH  1253,  and  PTH 
1316 

PTH  1 335  Musculoskeletal  Evaluation  3  QH 

Covers  evaluation  procedures,  including  theory,  demonstration, 
practice,  and  planning.  Prer-eq.  PTH  1252,  PTH  1253,  PTH  1316, 
and  PTH  1320. 

PTH  1 34 1  Musculoskeletal  Therapeutic  Exercise  5  QH 

Explores  the  theory,  planning,  and  practice  of  basic  therapeutic 
exercise.  Discusses  musculoskeletal  as  weU  as  basic  cardiovascu- 
lar principles.  Offers  the  opportunity  to  apply  principles  from 
other  professional  courses  to  design  treatment  programs  using  a 
systematic,  problem-solving  approach.  Prereq.  Satisfactory 
attainment  in  all  prior  professional  courses. 

PTH  1 345  Orthopedic  Clinical  Medicine  2  3  QH 

Focuses  on  orthopedic  conditions  and  their  medical,  surgical,  and 
physical  therapy  treatment.  Prereq.  PTH  1252,  PTH  1253,  PTH 
1316,  and  PTH  1325. 

PTH  1 352  Psychosocial  Aspects  of  Illness  3  QH 

Examines  interpersonal  relationships  among  patients,  famUies, 
health  professionals,  and  society,  with  reference  to  the  impact  of 
and  reaction  to  iUness.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  attainment  in  all 
prior  professional  courses. 

PTH  1356  Prosthetics  1  QH 

Studies  theory,  demonstration,  and  current  practice  in  prosthetics. 
Prereq.  PTH  1252,  PTH  1253,  PTH  1316,  PTH  1330,  PTH  1335, 
PTH  1341,  and  PTH  1345. 

PTH  1 360  Neurological  Therapeutic  Exercise  4  QH 

Presents  theoretical  basis  and  clinical  appUcation  of  integrated 
approaches  to  treatment  of  neurologicaUy  impaired  cUents.  Prereq. 
PTH  1252,  PTH  1253,  PTH  1316,  and  PTH  1330. 

PTH  1361  Neurological  Assessment  and  Adult  Neurology  3  QH 

Focuses  on  assessing  problems  of  and  setting  goals  for  adults 
with  neurological  deficits.  Covers  the  etiology,  pathology,  clinical 
signs,  and  medical  management  of  neurological  disorders.  Prereq. 
PTH  1252,  PTH  1253,  PTH  1316,  and  PTH  1330. 

PTH  1366  Neuroanatomy  5QH 

Examines  morphology  and  function  of  the  himian  nervous  sys- 
tem. Covers  abnormaUties  of  structure  and  function  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Includes  lecture  and  lab.  Prereq.  PTH  1252  and 
PTH  1253. 
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PTH  1370  Clinicol  Seminar  2  QH 

Discusses  selected  topics  related  to  clinical  aspects  in  physical 
therapy.  Considers  interpersonal  relationships,  ethics,  teaching- 
learning  process,  communication,  group  dynamics,  medical-legal 
issues,  sociocultural/socioeconomic  considerations,  and  clinical 
education  infomiation.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  attainment  in  all 
prior  professional  cuiwses. 

PTH  1 380  Supervised  Clinical  Education  1  5  QH 

Introduces  clinical  experience  that  provides  the  student  with 
opportimities  to  practice  various  skills  in  the  evaluation  and  treat- 
ment of  patients  imder  supervision.  Requires  five  weeks  during 
Quarter  9  of  the  junior  year  in  Massachusetts.  Prereq. 
Satisfactory  attainment  in  all  prior  professional  courses. 

PTH  1 386  Pediatric  Neurology  2  QH 

Focuses  on  the  pediatric  and  neurologic  aspects  of  physical 
therapy  practice.  Reviews  symptoms,  conditions,  and 
therapeutic/medical  intervention.  Prereq.  PTH  1118,  PTH  1252, 
PTH  1253,  and  PTH  131 6. 

PTH  1391  Cardiopulmonary  Rehabilitation  in  Physical  Therapy  4  QH 

Discusses  the  role  of  physical  therapy  in  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
rehabilitation.  Examines  cardiopulmonary  evaluation  techniques, 
etiology,  and  pathology  of  common  cardiopulmonary  disorders, 
and  physical  therapy  management.  Prereq.  Physical  therapy  stu- 
dents who  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  prior  prof essional 
courses,  or  respiratory  thempy  and  cardiovascular  specialist 
raajors  by  permission  of  academic  adviser. 

PTH  1 392  Pathophysiology  and  Clinical  Therapeutics  1  QH 

Covers  selected  topics  in  pathophysiology  and  cUnical  therapeu- 
tics related  to  current  practice  in  physical  therapy.  Prer-eq. 
Satisfactory  attainment  in  all  prior  prof  essional  courses. 

PTH  1 396  Pediatric  Evoluation/Treatment  2  QH 

Explores  evaluating  and  treating  the  motor  aspects  of  the  neuro- 
muscularly  impaired  child.  Focuses  on  analyzing  normal  move- 
ment patterns,  recognizing  movement  dysfimction,  and  treating 
movement  dysfunction.  Prei'eq.  Satisfactoi-y  attainment  in  all 
prior  professional  courses. 

PTH  1 400  Administration  4  QH 

Explores  concepts  in  administration  and  management  apphed  to 
physical  therapy.  Involves  seminar  and  discussion  groups.  Prereq. 
PTH  1380. 

PTH  1 405  Research  for  Physical  Therapy  4  OH 

Covers  introduction  to  research  design,  basic  statistics,  analysis 
of  scientific  and  medical  hterature,  and  preparation  of  an  inde- 
pendent research  proposal.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  attainment  in 
all  prior  professional  courses. 

PTH  141 1  Clinical  Integration  4  QH 

Incorporates  analysis  and  comparison  of  methods  of  physical 
therapy  evaluation  and  treatment,  with  an  emphasis  on  therapeu- 
tic exercise.  Focuses  on  treatment  planning  for  various  problems, 
with  emphasis  on  rationale  and  selection  of  treatment  alterna- 
tives. Uses  case  study  format  and  case  simulations.  Prereq. 
Satisfaclo)-y  aUainment  in  all  p7-i or  professional  courses. 

PTH  1 4 1 5  Supervised  Clinical  Education  2  0  QH 

Provides  advanced  clinical  education  by  giving  the  student  fur- 
ther opportunities  to  practice  various  phases  of  physical  therapy 
under  supervision  in  preparation  for  assuming  the  role  of  a  quali- 


fied physical  therapist.  Students  may  be  assigned  to  clinics 
located  outside  of  Massachusetts.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  attain- 
ment in  all  prior  professional  courses. 

PTH  1 4 1 6  Supervised  Clinical  Education  3  0  QH 

Continues  PTH  1415.  Provides  an  additional  clinical  assignment 
that  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  further  refine  their  clinical 
sldlls  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  physical  therapist. 
Students  may  be  assigned  to  clinics  located  outside  of  Massachu- 
setts. Prereq.  Satisfactory  completion  of  PTH  1415. 

PTH  ]  420  Physical  Therapy  in  the  Health  Care  System  3  QH 

Examines  meyor  issues  affecting  the  delivery  of  health  care. 
Emphasizes  the  role  of  the  physical  therapist  as  a  member  of  the 
health  team.  Involves  class  discussion  and  seminar.  Prei-eq. 
PTH  1370  and  PTH  1380. 

PTH  1 426  Functional  Aspects  of  Aging  3  QH 

Discusses  the  interaction  of  psychological,  social,  and  physiologi- 
cal factors  and  their  effects  on  the  potential  for  function  of  the 
elderly  client.  Studies  and  designs  assessment  instruments. 
Prereq.  PTH  1370  and  PTH  1380. 

PTH  1 453  Advanced  Musculoskeletal  Assessment  and  Treatment  3  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  develop  knowledge  and  skills  in 
evaluating  and  treating  joint  dysfunction.  Uses  a  problem-solving 
approach.  Pi-ereq.  Satisfactory  attainment  in  aU  prior  profes- 
sional courses. 

PTH  1 602  Special  Topics  in  Physical  Therapy  2  QH 

Offers  iimovative  methods  of  instruction  and  deals  with  areas  of 
special  interest. 

PTH  1 604  Special  Topics  in  Physical  Therapy  4  QH 

Offers  Innovative  methods  of  instruction  and  deals  with  areas  of 
special  interest. 

PTH  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

Constitutes  an  addition  to  any  three,  four-,  five-,  or  sLx-quarter- 
hour  course  in  the  department  when  approved  by  the  honors 
committee  of  the  college.  Once  approved,  the  adjunct  infomiation 
is  forwarded  to  the  honors  membership  by  the  honors  office. 
Allows  students  to  enroll  an  ttnUmited  number  of  times  as  an 
adjimct  to  any  physical  therapy  course. 

PTH  1800  Directed  Study  2QH 

Provides  experience  for  the  student  whose  unique  academic 
needs  or  interests  cannot  be  adequately  satisfied  in  the  basic, 
entry-level  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Therapy. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor,  chair,  and  dean. 


Speech-Language  Pathology  and  Audiology 


SLA  1 101  Introduction  to  Speech  ond  Hearing  4  OH 

Offers  an  overview  of  disorders  of  speech  and  hearing  and  their 
treatment,  and  a  review  of  normal  speech  and  hearing  develop- 
ment. Requires  cUrucal  observations  of  persons  with  speech, 
language,  and  hearing  disorders. 

SLA  1200  Hearing  Science  4QH 

Presents  basic  concepts  related  to  the  physics  of  soimd  and  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  normal  hearing 
mechanism.  Discusses  basic  principles  of  psychophysics  of 
audition. 
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SLA  1 201  Anotomy  and  Physiology  of  Vocal  Mechanism;  4  QH 

Offers  an  in-depth  study  of  the  static  structure,  musculature,  and 
physiology  of  the  speech  mechanism.  Emphasizes  current 
research  in  speech  physiology.  Prereq.  SLA  1101. 

SLA  1300  Language  Acquisition  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  emerging  semantic  and  syntactical  aspects  of 
language  in  normal  and  atypical  children.  Discusses  current  the- 
ory and  research  in  language  acquisition.  Requires  clinical 
observations  of  children  with  normal  and  atypical  language 
patterns.  Prereq.  SLA  1101. 

SLA  1301  Phonetics  4QH 

Offers  basic  training  in  auditory  recognition  and  symbolization  of 
phonemes  and  aUophones  in  msyor  American  dialects.  Stresses 
static  and  dynamic  articulatory  descriptions.  Also  includes  a 
review  of  the  developmental  sequence  of  phonemic  acquisition. 
Prereq.  SLA  1101  and  SLA  1201. 

SLA  1 303  Introduction  to  Audiology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  basic  techniques  of  audiometric  testing  and  hear- 
ing conservation,  including  a  review  of  basic  hearing  sciences  and 
a  prepracticum  and  laboratory  experience  in  hearing  testing. 

SLA  1400  Speech  Science  4QH 

Offers  an  examination  of  the  basic  sciences  involved  in  speech 
and  audition.  Includes  an  in-depth  study  of  the  analysis  of  sound 
and  the  acoustic  composition  of  speech.  Emphasizes  review  of 
current  theory  and  research  in  speech  reception,  perception,  and 
production. 

SLA  1 403  Clinical  Procedures  in  Speech  and  Language  4  QH 

Reviews  principles  and  procedures  of  the  functional  analysis  of 
behavior.  Focuses  on  applying  behavioral  theory  and  research  to 
speech,  language,  and  hearing  training.  Emphasizes  clinical  inves- 
tigation in  the  experimental  analysis  of  behavior,  and  offers  expe- 
rience applying  experimental  procedures  in  assessing  and  treat- 
ing people  with  communication  disorders. 

SLA  1460  Neurological  Bases  of  Communication  4QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  neu- 
roanatomy and  neurophysiology  as  they  relate  to  normal  aspects 
of  speech,  hearing,  and  language. 

SLA  1800  Directed  Study  4QH 

Provides  study  for  the  student  whose  unique  academic  needs  or 
interests  cannot  adequately  be  satisfied  in  any  of  the  scheduled 
courses  of  the  department.  Requires  approval  of  the  supervising 
faculty  member,  the  chair,  and  the  dean.  Also  requires  that 
approval  forms  be  submitted  to  the  dean's  office  during  the 
quarter  prior  to  registration  for  the  directed  study.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  instructor. 

SLA  Speech  Pathology  1  4  QH 

Presents  models  of  developmental  speech,  language,  and  commu- 
nication impairments.  Includes  such  topics  as  specific  language 
impairments,  articulation/phonological  disorders,  dysfluency,  and 
language-based  learning  problems.  Stresses  common  clinical 
processes  associated  with  the  management  of  these  and  other  dis- 
orders. Prereq.  SLA  1101,  SLA  1201,  SLA  1300,  and  SLA  1301. 


SLA  Speech  Pathology  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  organic  and  acquired  speech,  language,  and  commu- 
nication disorders.  Emphasizes  clinical  problem-solving  for  disor- 
ders such  as  voice,  craniofacial  anomalies,  aphasia  and  related 
neurogenic  disorders,  and  cerebral  palsy.  Prereq.  Speech 
Pathology  1  and  associated  prerequisites. 

SLA  Clinical  Procedures  in  Audiology  4  QH 

Fcimiliarizes  students  with  audiological  procedures  used  in  a  vari- 
ety of  settings,  including  hospitals,  clinics,  and  school  systems. 
Covers  case  history,  case  reporting,  and  contemporary  issues  in 
audiology.  Focuses  on  assessment  and  on  habUitation/rehabilita- 
tion  as  it  relates  to  audiometric  interpretation.  Requires  observa- 
tion of  a  wide  variety  of  clinical  cases.  Prereq.  SLA  1101,  SLA 
1200,  and  SLA  1303. 

SLA  Speech-Language  Pathology  and  Audiology  Services  in  the  Schools       4  QH 

Covers  assessment  and  intervention  approaches  by  speech- 
language  pathologists  and  audiologists  in  school  settings. 
Addresses  the  impact  of  communication  and  hearing  problems  on 
academic  performance  and  the  interface  between  language  abili- 
ties and  reading  and  writing.  Includes  consideration  of  the  assess- 
ment and  management  of  learning  disabilities,  specific  language 
impairment  and  central  auditory  processing  disorders,  and  the 
increasing  impact  of  these  problems  as  children  progress  through 
the  cvuriculum.  Additional  topics  include  metalinguistic  sMlls, 
narrative  and  other  scripted  knowledge,  the  relationship  of  oral 
to  written  language,  and  discourse  skills.  Provides  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  develop  the  abUity  to  intervene  with,  these  pop- 
ulations using  a  classroom-based  approach.  Incorporates  issues 
associated  with  classroom  integration,  the  cultural  bases  of  lan- 
guage differences,  and  team-based  clinical  management. 

SLA  Seminar  in  Speech-Language  Pathology  and  Audiology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  advanced  theoretical  and  clinical  topics  in  speech- 
language  pathology  and  audiology  as  they  relate  to  issues  associ- 
ated with  em-oOment  in  an  extemship.  Students  are  expected  to 
present  case  studies  and  participate  in  problem-based  learning 
situations  as  a  means  of  facilitating  critical  thinking  and  problem- 
solving  associated  vnth  clinical  management.  Presents  various 
topical  issues  ranging  from  changes  in  the  health-care  environ- 
ment to  awareness  and  appreciation  of  cultural  factors. 


Toxicology 


TOX  1 1 00  Toxicology  Orientation  1  QH 

Introduces  toxicology  as  it  relates  to  regulatory,  environmental, 
forensic,  and  clinical  issues.  Focuses  on  general  principles  of 
toxicology  and  their  application  to  determining  the  hazards  of 
toxicants  in  the  workplace,  the  home,  and  the  environment. 

TOX  1 101  Current  Topics  in  Toxicology  1  QH 

Discusses  topics  of  interest  to  toxicology,  pharmacy,  biology, 
chemistry,  nursing,  and  related  majors.  Selects  topics  from  cur- 
rent research  that  span  regulatory,  pubhc  health,  and  environ- 
mental issues.  Explores  other  toxicology-related  topics. 
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TOX  1300  Clinical  Toxicology  4QH 

Examines  tlie  potential  toxicity  of  drugs,  commercial  products, 
and  environmental  agents.  Focuses  on  clinical  manifestations, 
mechanisms  of  toxicity,  principles  of  treatment,  and  prevention 
of  acute  and  chronic  poisonings.  Prereq.  PMC  1418. 

TOX  1301  Fundamental  Principles  of  Systemic  Toxicology  4  QH 

Presents  the  principles  of  toxicology  from  an  organ-system  per- 
spective. Focuses  on  the  basic  concepts  used  to  evaluate  toxicity, 
the  mode  of  iryury  at  the  organ  and  cellular  levels,  and  the  basic 
subcellular  mechanisms  through  which  toxic  agents  produce 
damaging  effects.  Uses  recent  toxicological  literature  to  intro- 
duce the  concepts  needed  to  evaluate  toxicity  through  the  analy- 
sis of  data.  Prereq.  PMC  1418. 

TOX  1 302  Chemical  and  Analytical  Toxicology  4  QH 

Continues  TOX  1301.  Places  additional  emphasis  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  toxicological  literature  to  evaluate  the  risk  involved 
from  exposiu-e  to  prototype  chemicals.  Uses  structure  activity 
and  biochemical  methods  of  assessment  to  evaluate  the  toxicity 
of  major  classes  of  chemical  compounds.  Prereq.  PMC  1418  and 
TOX  1301. 


TOX  1 322  Biochemical  Toxicology  Laboratory  4  QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  investigational  methods  for  assessing 
toxicity;  helps  develop  the  student's  ability  to  analyze  and  inter- 
pret data  generated  in  the  lab  and  in  the  literature;  and  helps  the 
student  develop  technical  writing  skills.  Uses  rodents  as  a  model 
for  toxic  insult.  Examines  hepatotoxicity,  neurotoxicity,  terato- 
genicity, and  other  toxic  manifestations  at  the  whole-animal, 
whole-tissue,  Euid  biochemical  levels.  Prereq.  TOX  1300,  TOX 
1301,  or  TOX  1302. 

TOX  181 1,  TOX  1812,  TOX  1813  Toxicology  Research  4  QH  each 

Students  participate  in  faculty-directed  research  projects  in  the 
toxicology  laboratory. 
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AIR  11 10  Air  Force  Today]  1  QH 

Examines  the  role  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  the  contem- 
porary world.  Surveys  baclcground,  mission,  and  organization  of 
the  Air  Force  and  functions  of  United  States  strategic  forces.  Also 
emphasizes  development  of  vmtten  communicative  skills. 

AIR  1 11 1  Leadership  laboratory  1  1  QH 

Introduces  the  customs,  traditions,  and  courtesies  of  the  Air 
Force  through  guest  speakers,  seminars,  and  a  field  trip  to  an  Air 
Force  base. 

AIR  11 20  Air  Force  Today  2  1  QH 

Continues  study  of  the  contemporary  Air  Force  by  examining 
general-purpose  forces,  aerospace  support  forces,  and  the  total 
force  structure. 

AIR  1 1 21  Leadership  Laboratory  2  1  QH 

Continues  AIR  1111,  vsdth  emphasis  on  the  role  and  responsibili- 
ties of  an  Air  Force  company  grade  officer. 

AIR  1 2 1 0  Development  of  Air  Power  1  QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  air  power  and  its  uses  start- 
ing before  the  Wright  Brothers  and  extending  through  the  Korean 
War.  Concentrates  on  the  advent  of  the  air  age,  the  airplane  at 
war  (1914-1918),  the  interwar  years,  air  power  in  World  War  II, 
the  Berlin  Airlift,  air  power  in  the  Korean  War,  and  the  evolution 
of  air  power  concepts  and  doctrine.  Emphasizes  student  partici- 
pation and  presentations  to  enhance  communicative  skUls. 

AIR  121 1  Leadership  Laboratory  3  1  QH 

Emphasizes  development  of  techniques  used  to  direct  and  inform. 
Assigns  students  to  leadership  and  management  positions  in  the 
AIR  1111  programs  previously  described. 

AIR  1220  Development  of  Air  Power  1  QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  air  power  and  its  uses  start- 
ing after  the  Korean  War  and  continuing  through  its  present  role 
in  international  poUcies.  Students  also  begin  five  hours  of  intro- 
ductory leadership.  Continues  emphasis  upon  student  participa- 
tion and  presentations  to  enhance  conunimicative  skills. 

AIR  1221  leadership  Laboratory  4  1  QH 

Continues  AIR  1211.  Adds  a  special  program  in  preparation  for 
field  training. 

AIR  1310  Management  and  leadership  1  4  QH 

Examines  management  and  leadership  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Air  Force  junior  officer.  Covers  the  individual  motivational 
and  behavioral  processes,  leadersMp,  communication,  and  group 
dynamics  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  the 
junior  officer's  professional  sMUs  as  an  Air  Force  officer. 

AIR  131 1  Leadership  laboratory  7  1  QH 

Provides  supervisory  practice  and  exercise  of  leadership  functions 
in  controlling  and  directing  activities  of  the  cadet  group.  Develops 
leadership  potential  in  a  practical,  supervised  training  lab. 

AIR  1 320  Management  and  leadership  2  4  QH 

Continues  AIR  1310  with  special  emphasis  on  the  basic  manage- 
rial processes  involving  decision  making,  use  of  analytical  aid  in 
planning,  organizing,  and  controlling  in  a  changing  envirorunent. 


Discusses  organizational  and  personal  values,  management  of 
forces  in  change,  organizational  power,  politics,  and  managerial 
strategy  and  tactics  in  the  context  of  the  mUitary  organization. 
Uses  actual  Air  Force  cases  to  enhance  the  learning  and  conunu- 
nication  processes. 

AIR  1321  Leadership  Laboratory  8  1  QH 

Continues  AIR  1311.  Emphasizes  supervisory  and  leadership 
skills.  Discusses  advantages  of  an  Air  Force  career. 

AIR  1410  United  States  National  Security  Forces  1  4  QH 

Studies  the  role  of  the  military  in  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Examines  the  international  environment,  the  back- 
ground of  defense  policy,  strategy,  and  forms  of  conflict. 
Addresses  specific  issues.  Including  weapons  acquisition,  arms 
control,  nuclear  deterrence,  and  the  national  military  decision- 
making process. 

AIR  141 1  Leadership  Laboratory  5  1  QH 

Focuses  on  exercise  of  management  functions  in  planning,  super- 
vising, and  directing  cadet  group  activities.  Provides  opportunity 
to  acquire  proficiency  in  military  leadership  skills. 

AIR  1420  United  States  Notional  Security  Forces  2  4  QH 

Studies  the  miUtary's  role  as  an  institution  in  a  democratic  soci- 
ety. Includes  such  topics  as  civil-military  interaction  and  the  mili- 
tary as  a  profession.  Emphasizes  developing  commimicative  skills 
through  student  presentation. 

AIR  1421  Leadership  Laboratory  6  1  QH 

Continues  AIR  1411.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
themselves  for  professional  duties. 

ARM  1100  Leadership  Laboratory  1  0  QH 

Introduces  first-year  ROTC  students  to  the  basic  tenets  of  disci- 
pline and  regimentation  of  the  United  States  Army.  Includes  the 
basics  of  proper  wear  of  military  clothing,  proper  rendering  of 
military  courtesies,  military  customs  and  traditions,  individual 
and  group  drill  and  ceremonies,  manual  of  arms  for  the  M16A1 
rifle,  and  physical  fitness  training. 

ARM  1101  Introduction  to  the  Army  1 .5  QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  U.S.  Army.  Subjects  include  cus- 
toms and  courtesies  of  the  Army,  Army  traditions,  rank  structure 
and  chain  of  command,  wear  and  appearance  of  the  uniform, 
branches  of  the  Army,  and  the  role  of  military  power  in  the  world 
today.  Also  introduces  the  Army  writing  style  and  physical  fitness 
training. 

ARM  11 02  Basic  Leadership  1.5  QH 

Teaches  leadership  and  management  concepts.  Illustrates  partic- 
ular management  skills:  problem  analysis  and  decision-making, 
planning  and  orgsmizmg,  delegation  and  control,  and  interper- 
sonal skiUs.  Uses  realistic  management  simulations  and  stnic- 
tured  exercises  to  teach  essential  leadership  skills. 

ARM  11 03  Basic  Tactics  1.5  QH 

Examines  the  mission,  organization,  and  composition  of  the  basic 
infantry  rifle  squad  and  platoon.  Includes  basic  combat 
formations,  movement  techniques,  unit  capabilities,  and  planning 
considerations. 
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ARM  1 200  Leadership  Laboratory  2  0  OH 

Presents  introduction  and  liands-on  traiiung  for  second-year 
ROTC  cadets.  Includes  required  basic  military  sldlls,  including 
nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  protective  training;  selected 
weapons  training;  use  of  United  States  Army  communications 
equipment;  land  navigation;  orienteering,  rappelling;  and  limited 
military  velucle  maintenance  training. 


ARM  1201  Basic  Rifle  Marksmanship 

Provides  instruction  and  practical  application  in  basic  rifle 
marksmanship  techniques,  safety,  and  range  operations. 


1QH 


ARM  1 202  Contemporary  Army  Operations  1 .5  OH 

Presents  £in  introduction  to  the  roles  and  organization  of  the 
United  States  Army's  Active,  Reserve,  and  National  Guard  compo- 
nents. Uses  these  concepts  as  building  blocks  to  analyze  and  dis- 
cuss United  States  Army  doctrine  and  tactics.  Integrates  other 
world  forces  into  the  course  structure  through  the  study  and 
exantination  of  ongoing  military  operations  as  well  as  current 
events  inside  and  outside  the  military. 

ARM  1 203  Health  and  Physical  Fitness  1 .5  QH 

Presents  information  for  the  basic  Army  ROTC  cadet  on  the  com- 
ponents and  principles  of  health,  exercise,  and  physical  fitness. 
Addresses  basic  health  issues,  emphasizing  proper  nutrition, 
weight  control,  and  stress  management.  Introduces  the  student  to 
exercise  physiology  including  flexibility  and  stretching,  cardiores- 
piratory fitness,  and  resistance  and  Nautilus  equipment.  Reviews 
methods  to  improve  the  cadet's  individual  score  on  the  Army's 
physical  fitness  test. 

ARM  1 300  Leadership  Laboratory  0  QH 

Provides  advanced  leadership  applications  for  the  middler-year 
Army  ROTC  cadets.  Includes  the  review  and  hands-on  training  of 
all  basic  mUitary  skills  learned  in  the  ROTC  basic  program  of 
instruction.  Gives  niiddler  cadets  increased  leadership  responsi- 
bihty  within  the  cadet  battalion  for  further  development  and  eval- 
uation as  well  as  preparation  for  their  junior  year  Camp  AH 
American  platoon  training. 

ARM  1 301  Land  Navigation  2  QH 

Presents  advanced  land  navigation  techniques  to  juruor-year 
ROTC  cadets.  Introduces  the  topographic  map  and  its  commonly 
used  symbols.  Identifies  common  terrain  featiu-es.  Topics  include 
measuring  directional  azimuths  as  well  as  straight  line  and  road 
distance  on  a  map;  and  converting  azimuths,  locating  unknown 
points  using  the  intersection,  resection,  and  modified  resection 
techniques.  Requires  the  student  to  navigate  using  a  map  and 
compass. 

ARM  1 302  Advanced  Tactics  and  Training  2  QH 

Introduces  the  fundamentails  of  offensive  and  defensive  combat 
at  the  squad  and  platoon  levels.  Includes  unit  organizations  and 
capabilities,  tactical  planning,  combat  orders.  Utilizes  practical 
exercises  placing  the  student  in  leadership  roles  in  simulated  tac- 
tical environments.  Additionally,  examines  the  proper  method  to 
conduct  briefings,  provide  training  input,  and  prepare,  conduct, 
and  evaluate  training.  Prereq.  Basic  course  completion. 

ARM  1 303  Advonced  Leadership  Clinic  2  QH 

Provides  classroom,  programmed  instniction,  and  practical  exer- 
cises (for  example,  land  navigation,  physical  conditioning, 
weapons  familiarization,  and  leadership)  designed  to  prepare 
cadets  for  maximum  individual  performance  at  the  six-week 


ROTC  advanced  camp.  Required  for  all  cadets  attending 
advanced  sununer  camp  at  Fori  Bragg,  Noith  Carolina  Prereq. 
Basic  course  completion. 

ARM  1 305  Advanced  Leadership  Laboratory  5  6  QH 

Provides  external  leadership  lab  conducted  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington,  during  the  summer  quarter.  As  an  intensive  six-week 
course,  includes  application  of  leadership  principles  in  positions 
at  varying  levels  of  responsibility.  Also  includes  supplemental 
instruction  such  as  physical  conditioning,  counsehng,  senior-sub- 
ordinate relations,  tactical  doctrine,  international  laws  of  land 
warfaie,  and  approaches  to  problem  solving.  Course  attended  by 
students  from  270  colleges  and  universities  from  across  the 
nation.  All  expenses  borne  by  the  United  States  government, 
including  a  stipend  of  approximately  five  hundred  doUars. 

ARM  1 400  Leadership  Laboratory  4  0  QH 

Gives  fourth-year  ROTC  cadets  practical  application  of  previously 
learned  skills,  techniques,  education,  and  experience  by  assisting 
ROTC  cadre  in  the  conduct  of  ARM  1 100,  ARM  1200,  and  ARM 
1300.  Gives  cadets  an  opportunity  to  prepare  and  present  instruc- 
tion, manage  constrained  resources,  and  supervise  subordinates. 
Evaluates  cadets  based  on  active-duty  Army  criteria.  Requires 
attendance  by  all  fourth-year  ROTC  cadets  enrolled  in  an  ROTC 
course. 

ARM  1401  Organization  and  Communications  Skills  2  QH 

Examines  the  theory,  methods,  and  principles  for  understanding 
and  motivating  hiunan  behavior  in  organizations.  Emphasizes  the 
principles  and  dynamics  of  leadership.  Directs  those  principles 
toward  the  development  of  leadership  styles.  Introduces  the  offi- 
cer and  noncommissioned  officer  evaluation  system.  Makes  prac- 
tical applications  through  the  use  of  case  studies  and  group 
processes.  Prereq.  Basic  course  completion. 

ARM  1 402  Military  Law  and  Ethics  2  QH 

Examines  the  issues  and  responsibilities  imposed  by  law  on  com- 
manders and  staff  officers  in  two  broad  areas;  the  military  crimi- 
nal justice  system  and  military  administrative  law.  Presents  ia- 
depth  analysis  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  operating  in  the  military  justice  sys- 
tem. Focuses  on  the  legal  basis  for  command  and  on  administra- 
tive due  process,  judicial  review  of  military  activities,  and  other 
topical  issues.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  address  and 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  need  for  ethical  conduct,  and  an 
awareness  and  sensitivity  to  ethical  issues.  Prereq.  Basic  course 
completion. 

ARM  1 403  Leadership  Seminar  and  Ethics  2  QH 

Provides  senior  ROTC  cadets  with  need-to-know  infonnation  that 
facilitates  their  entry  into  active  duty.  Also  provides  a  fonrm  for 
the  study  of  personnel,  training,  logistical,  and  installation  sup- 
port systems.  Discusses  personal  finances  as  well  as  the  officer 
and  noncommissioned  officer  evaluation  systems.  Gives  students 
the  opportunity  to  address  and  develop  an  understimding  of  the 
professional  etliics  of  officership,  including  the  need  for  ethical 
conduct,  and  an  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  ethical  issues. 
Prereq.  Basic  course  completion. 

NAV  1 100  Naval  Science  Laboratory  0  QH 

Focuses  on  either  drill  instruction  or  practical  work  to  comple- 
ment classroom  instruction.  Must  be  taken  in  each  class  quarter 
by  all  NROTC  nursing  students. 
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NAV  1 1 0 1  Introduction  to  Naval  Science  3  QH 

Presents  a  general  introduction  to  the  naval  profession  and  the 
concepts  of  seapower.  Emphasizes  the  mission,  organization,  and 
warfare  components  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
Includes  an  overview  of  officer  and  enlisted  ranks  and  rates, 
training  and  education,  and  career  patterns.  Also  covers  naval 
courtesy  and  customs,  military  justice,  leadership,  and  nomencla- 
ture. Exposes  the  student  to  the  professional  competencies 
required  to  become  a  naval  officer. 

NAV  1 202  Seapower  and  Maritime  Affairs  3  QH 

Surveys  United  States  naval  history  from  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  major  developments. 
Includes  an  in-depth  discussion  of  the  geopolitical  theory  of 
Mahan.  Also  treats  present-day  concerns  in  seapower  and  mar- 
itime affairs,  including  the  economic  and  political  issues  of  mer- 
chant marine  commerce,  the  law  of  the  sea,  the  Russian  navy  and 
merchant  marine,  and  a  comparison  of  United  States  and  Russian 
naval  strengths. 

NAV  1401  Leadership  and  Management  1  3  QH 

Studies  at  an  advemced  level  organizational  behavior  and  manage- 
ment in  the  context  of  the  naval  organization.  Includes  such  top- 
ics as  the  management  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  and  con- 
trolling; individual  and  group  behavior  in  organization;  and  moti- 
vation and  leadership.  Explores  major  behavioral  theories  in 
detail.  Investigates  practical  applications  by  the  use  of  experien- 
tial exercises,  case  studies,  and  lab  discussions.  Develops  other 
topics,  including  decision  making,  communication,  responsibility, 
authority,  and  accountability. 

NAV  1 402  Leadership  and  Management  2  3  QH 

Provides  a  foundation  of  leadership  principles  and  management 
tools  and  skills  to  prepare  and  motivate  students  to  confidently 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  Reinforces  leadership  principles  through 
leadership  case  studies  with  emphasis  on  core  values,  responsi- 
bility, accountability,  loyalty,  and  professional  ethics.  Provides 
a  basic  background  in  the  responsibilities  of  a  junior  division 
officer  and  watch  officer  with  emphasis  on  training,  counseling, 
career  development,  military  law,  and  special  programs.  This  is 
the  capstone  course  of  Naval  Science, 
by  aU  NROTC  nursing  students. 


NAV  1 1 01  Introduction  to  Naval  Science  3  QH 

Presents  a  general  introduction  to  the  naval  profession  and  the 
concepts  of  seapower.  Emphasizes  the  mission,  organization,  and 
warfare  components  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
Includes  an  overview  of  officer  and  enlisted  ranks  and  rates, 
training  and  education,  and  career  patterns.  Also  covers  naval 
courtesy  and  customs,  military  justice,  leadership,  and  nomencla- 
tiu'e.  Exposes  the  student  to  the  professional  competencies 
required  to  become  a  naval  officer. 

NAV  1 202  Seapower  and  Maritime  Affairs  3  QH 

Surveys  United  States  naval  Mstory  fi-om  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  major  developments. 
Includes  an  in-depth  discussion  of  the  geopolitical  theory  of 
Mahan.  Also  treats  present-day  concerns  in  seapower  and  mar- 
itime affairs,  including  the  economic  and  political  issues  of  mer- 
chant marine  commerce,  the  law  of  the  sea,  the  Russian  navy  and 
merchant  marine,  and  a  comparison  of  United  States  and  Russian 
naval  strengths. 

NAV  1401  Leadership  and  Management  1  3  QH 

Studies  at  an  advanced  level  organizational  behavior  and  manage- 
ment in  the  context  of  the  naval  organization.  Includes  such  top- 
ics as  the  management  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  and  con- 
trolling; individual  and  group  behavior  in  organization;  and  moti- 
vation and  leadership.  Explores  major  behavioral  theories  in 
detail.  Investigates  practical  applications  by  the  use  of  experien- 
tial exercises,  case  studies,  and  lab  discussions.  Develops  other 
topics,  including  decision  making,  communication,  responsibility, 
authority,  and  accountability. 

NAV  1 402  Leadership  and  Management  2  3  QH 

Provides  a  foundation  of  leadership  principles  and  management 
tools  and  skills  to  prepare  and  motivate  students  to  confidently 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  Reinforces  leadership  principles  through 
leadership  case  studies  with  emphasis  on  core  values,  responsi- 
bility, accountability,  loyalty,  and  professional  ethics.  Provides 
a  basic  background  in  the  responsibilities  of  a  junior  division 
officer  and  watch  officer  with  emphasis  on  training,  counseling, 
career  development,  militaiy  law,  and  special  programs.  Tliis  is 
the  capstone  course  of  Naval  Science. 
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School  of  General  Studies 

ECN  4601  Economics  1  4  QH 

Examines  development  of  macroeconomic  analysis,  national 
income  concepts,  national  income  determination  fluctuation  and 
growth,  role  of  the  banking  system  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  government  expenditiues  and  taxation,  international 
trade,  and  balance  of  international  payments. 

ED  4003  Integrated  language  Skills  A  4  QH 

Designed  to  improve  student  reading  £ind  related  study  and  lan- 
guage skills.  Devotes  time,  discussion,  and  considerable  practice 
to  critical  reading  and  other  interpretational  acts  (inferences, 
imageiy,  and  symboUc  usage).  Focuses  on  study  skills,  preview- 
ing, finding  main  ideas  and  details,  outlining  and  summarizing, 
continuous  interaction,  and  interaction  of  all  the  communications 
skills — reading,  vvriting,  listening,  and  speaking. 

ED  4004  Integrated  Language  Skills  B  4  OH 

Extends  ED  4003,  with  continued  emphasis  on  study  skills, 
including  researching,  organizing,  and  writing  college  term 
papers.  Explores  critical  thinking  as  it  relates  to  the  learning 
process.  Also  addresses  the  choices  of  academic  m^or,  career 
direction,  and  self-assessment.  Prei-eq.  ED  4003. 

ED  4005  Integrated  Language  Skills  Seminar  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  necessary  information  for  the  transition 
from  freshman  to  sophomore  status.  Topics  include  personal, 
academic,  and  career  goal  setting,  workplace  market  forces, 
selecting  a  major,  and  issues  related  to  achieving  sophomore  sta- 
tus. Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  explore  a  variety  of  career 
options  both  through  hbrary  research  and  through  interviews. 
Prereq.  ED  4004. 

ENG  401 3  Fundamentals  of  English  1  4  QH 

Presents  an  intensive  introduction  to  the  principles  of  effective 
expository  vmttng.  Emphasizes  description,  paragraph  construc- 
tion, and  organization.  Reviews  English  usage,  punctuation,  and 
syntax.  Includes  essay  assignments. 

ENG  40 1 4  Fundamentals  of  English  2  4  QH 

Presents  intensive  instruction  in  exposition,  argument,  and  acade- 
mic essay  writing  and  includes  instruction  in  the  writing  of  a 
research  paper.  Continues  emphasis  on  English  usage,  pimctua- 
tion,  and  syntax.  Includes  essay  assignments.  Prereq.  ENG  4013. 

HST  4110  History  of  Civilization  A  4  QH 

Covers  the  m^or  ideas  and  institutions  of  civilization  from 
ancient  times  to  1648. 


HST  41 1 1  History  of  Civilization  B 

Continues  HST  4110,  covering  the  period  since  1648.  Prereq. 
HST4110. 


4QH 


MGT  4110  Survey  of  Business  and  Management  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  setting  and  general  structure  of 
American  business,  the  characteristics  of  private  enterprise,  and 
the  nature  and  challenge  of  capitalism  and  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic enterprise.  Discusses  the  forms  of  business,  the  structure 


of  organizations,  and  the  functions  of  management  in  the  context 
of  their  influence  on  the  various  foiTns  of  business.  Lecture  and 
class  discussion  give  the  student  an  ovemew  of  the  methodolo- 
gies used  in  planning,  organizing,  directing,  and  controlling  the 
functions  of  production,  marketing,  sales,  pricing,  and  finance. 

MTH  4000  Mathematical  Preliminaries  I  4  QH 

Reviews  precoUege  mathematics,  primarily  arithmetic.  Covers 
operations  with  numbers,  fractions,  decimals,  percents,  and 
graphs  (pictographs,  bar  graphs,  circle  graphs,  etc.),  together  vni\\ 
appUcations  of  these  skills  and  concepts. 

MTH  40 1 0  Mathematical  Preliminaries  2  4  QH 

Siuveys  precoUege  algebra,  including  signed  numbers,  exponents, 
multiplication  of  polynomials,  factoring,  linear  equations,  graph- 
ing, and  radicals.  For  students  whose  background  in  algebra  is 
weak. 

MTH  4020  Functions  and  Algebra  4  QH 

Examines  how  to  solve  various  kinds  of  algebraic  equations:  lin- 
ear, quadratic,  and  linear  systems  in  two  and  three  imknowns. 
Considers  appUcations  to  word  problems  such  as  motion,  mix- 
ture, and  variational.  Covers  the  concept  of  functions,  graphs,  Une 
slopes,  and  graphs  of  polsmomials.  Discusses  some  elementary 
trigonometry  and  vectors  in  the  plane. 

MTH  4030  Applications  of  Algebra  4  QH 

Examines  Unear  equations  and  their  graphs,  systems  of  linear 
equations,  and  linear  inequaUties  in  two  vsiriables  with  appUcation 
to  linear  programming.  Introduces  matrices  with  appUcation  to 
Markov  chains,  set  theory,  techniques  of  counting  permutation, 
and  combinations  and  elementary  probabUity. 

MTH  4040  College  Mathematics  for  Business  4  QH 

Examines  sets,  rectangular  coordinates  and  graphs,  functions  and 
functional  notation,  linear  and  quadratic  functions,  exponential 
and  logarithmic  functions,  systems  of  linear  equations,  summa- 
tions, inequaUties,  permutations  and  combinations,  elementary 
probabiUty  concepts,  compound  interest,  and  annuities. 

POL  4 1 06  Introduction  to  Politics  4  QH 

Studies  the  basic  poUtical  concepts  and  forces  of  organization 
from  the  classical  Greeks  to  the  modem  nation-state.  Contrasts 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  iUustrations  of  the 
institutional  distinction  between  a  totaUtarian  and  a  constitu- 
tional system. 

SOC  40 1 0  Principles  of  Sociology  1  4  OH 

Introduces  basic  concepts  and  theories  relating  to  the  study  of 
himians  as  participants  in  group  life.  Emphasizes  sociaUzation, 
culture,  social  structiu-e,  primary  groups,  family,  social  stratifica- 
tion, and  population. 

SOC  401 1  Principles  of  Sociology  2  4  OH 

Continues  SOC  4010.  Emphasizes  critical  analysis  of  American 
society,  vnth  attention  to  problems  of  social,  political,  urban,  and 
industrial  change.  Prereq.  SOC  4010. 
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ESL  101 1  Beginning  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Integrates  instruction  in  grammar,  listening,  and  speaking  for 
basic-level  students.  Aims  to  increase  accuracy  and  fluency  in 
communication  with  extensive  small  group  practice  and  addi- 
tional assignments  in  the  listening  and  video  labs.  Provides  oppor- 
tunities for  conversation  with  English-speaking  peers  from  the 
University. 

ESL  1012  Low-Intermediate  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Integrates  instruction  in  grammar,  Ustening,  and  speaking  for 
low-intermediate-level  students.  Aims  to  increase  accuracy  and 
fluency  in  communication  with  extensive  small  group  practice 
and  additional  assigimients  in  the  Ustening  and  video  labs. 
Provides  opportunities  for  conversation  with  English-speaking 
peers  from  the  University. 

ESL  1 0 1 3  Intermediate  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Integrates  instruction  in  grammar,  listening,  and  spesiking  for 
intermediate-level  students.  Aims  to  increase  accuracy  and  flu- 
ency in  communication  with  extensive  small  group  practice  and 
additional  assignments  in  the  Mstening  and  video  labs.  Provides 
opportunities  for  conversation  with  English-speaking  peers  from 
the  University. 

ESL  1 01 4  High-Intermediate  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Integrates  instruction  in  grammar,  Ustening,  and  speaking  for 
high-intermediate-level  students.  Aims  to  increase  accuracy  and 
fluency  in  communication  with  extensive  smaU  group  practice 
and  additional  assigmnents  in  the  Ustening  and  video  labs. 
Provides  opportunities  for  conversation  with  EngUsh-speaking 
peers  from  the  University. 

ESL  101 5  Advanced  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Focuses  on  Ustening,  speaking,  note-taking,  and  presentation 
skills  with  selective  grammar  review  for  advanced-level  students. 
Targets  skills  for  academic  success  in  the  University.  Aims  to 
increase  accuracy  and  fluency  in  communication  with  extensive 
smaU  group  practice  and  additional  assignments  in  the  Ustening 
and  video  labs.  Provides  opportunities  for  conversation  with 
EngUsh-speaking  peers  from  the  University. 

ESL  1021  Beginning  Reading  0  QH 

Provides  guided  reading  practice  to  basic-level  students.  Uses 
materials  designed  for  students  with  Umited  vocabulary  and 
knowledge  of  EngUsh.  Focuses  on  vocabulary  development  and 
comprehension  of  short  passages.  Encourages  active  participa- 
tion and  discussion. 


ESL  1 022  Low-Intermediate  Reading  0  QH 

Provides  reading  practice  to  intemiediate-level  students. 
Introduces  strategies  for  efficient  reading:  skimnung,  scanning, 
identifying  main  idea  and  support,  making  inferences,  and  sum- 
marizing. Targets  vocabulsiry  development.  Encourages  discus- 
sion based  on  the  readings. 

ESL  1 023  Intermediate  Reading  0  QH 

Provides  reading  practice  to  intermediate-level  students.  Covers 
strategies  for  efficient  reading:  slamming,  scanning,  identifying 
main  idea  and  support,  making  inferences,  and  summarizing. 
Targets  vocabulary  development.  Encourages  discussion  based 
on  the  readings. 


ESL  1024  High-Intermediate  Reoding  0  QH 

Provides  reading  practice  to  high-intermediate-level  students. 
AppUes  strategies  for  efficient  reading:  skimming,  scanning,  iden- 
tifying main  idea  and  support,  making  inferences,  and  summariz- 
ing through  intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  a  variety  of  texts: 
fiction,  autobiography,  articles  of  general  interest,  and  selections 
from  university-level  textbooks.  Continues  development  of  vocab- 
ulary. Encourages  discussion  based  on  the  readings. 

ESL  1 025  Advanced  Reading  0  QH 

Provides  reading  practice  to  advanced-level  students.  AppUes 
strategies  for  efficient  reading:  skimming,  scarming,  identifying 
main  idea  and  support,  making  inferences,  and  sununarizing 
through  intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  a  variety  of  texts:  fic- 
tion, autobiography,  articles  of  general  interest,  and  selections 
from  university-level  textbooks.  Continues  development  of  vocab- 
ulary. Encourages  discussion  based  on  the  readings. 

ESL  1031  Beginning  Composition  0  QH 

Focuses  on  paragraph  development  for  beginning  students  with 
Umited  grammar  and  vocabulary.  Provides  practice  with  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  capitalization,  and  topic  and  supporting  sentences. 

ESL  1032  Low-Intermediate  Composition  0  QH 

Provides  intensive  practice  in  composition  with  emphasis  on 
grammatical  accuracy  smd  clarity  of  content  for  low-intermediate 
students.  Focuses  on  writing  weU-orgaiuzed  and  effectively  devel- 
oped paragraphs. 

ESL  1 033  Intermediate  Composition  0  QH 

Provides  intensive  practice  in  composition  with  emphasis  on 
grammatical  accuracy  and  clarity  of  content  for  intermediate  stu- 
dents. Focuses  on  writing  weU-organized  and  effectively  devel- 
oped paragraphs.  Gives  special  attention  to  individual  writing 
needs.  Reviews  granmiax  points  identified  as  problem  areas  for 
individual  writers  in  the  class. 

ESL  1034  High-Intermediate  Composition  0  QH 

Provides  intensive  practice  in  composition  with  emphasis  on 
grammatical  accuracy  and  clarity  of  content  for  high-intermediate 
students.  Focuses  on  writing  weU-organized  and  effectively  devel- 
oped paragraphs.  Gives  special  attention  to  individual  writing 
needs.  Reviews  grsmimar  points  identified  as  problem  areas  for 
individual  writers  in  the  class. 

ESL  1 035  Advanced  Composition  0  QH 

Provides  intensive  practice  in  composition  with  emphasis  on 
grammatical  accuracy  and  clarity  of  content  for  advanced  stu- 
dents. Focuses  on  writing  weU-organized  and  effectively  devel- 
oped paragraphs.  Gives  special  attention  to  individual  writing 
needs.  Reviews  granimar  points  identified  as  problem  areas  for 
individual  writers  in  the  class. 

ESL  1 044  High-Intermediate  Listening/Speaking-Pronunciation  0  QH 

Focuses  on  aspects  of  EngUsh  pronunciation,  including  the 
soimds  of  vowels  and  consonants,  as  weU  as  the  patterning  of 
stress  and  intonation,  that  aid  non-native  speakers  in  speaking 
intelUgibly  in  English.  Develops  active  Ustening  strategies  to 
improve  comprehension.  Provides  a  variety  of  speakUig  activities 
and  directed  laboratory  practice. 
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ESL  1045  Advanced  Listening/Speaking  0  QH 

Explores  tecliniques  of  effective  oral  conununication  and  provides 
opportunities  for  extensive  practice.  Develops  active  listening 
strategies  to  improve  comprehension  and  provides  opportuiuties 
for  additional,  self-directed  study  in  the  listening  and  video  labs. 

ESL  1054  High-Intermediate  Intensive  Grammar  0  QH 

Provides  extensive  practice  and  review  of  m^or  grammatical 
points  with  the  aim  of  increasing  command  of  the  structxires  of 
English  and  improving  writing  skUls. 


ESL  1 090  Business  Language  Skills  (Advanced)  0  QH 

Serves  as  a  preparatory  course  using  business  cases  for  non- 
native-speaking  professionals  and  graduate  students  entering 
American  MBA  programs.  Focuses  on  presentation  skills  and 
strategies  for  participation  in  bargaining  sessions;  participants 
receive  practice  in  writing  business  case  analyses,  performance 
appraisals,  reports,  and  teani  business  plans. 

ESL  1091  TOEFL  Preparation  OQH 

A  10-week  course.  Provides  extensive  training  and  practice  in 
test-taking  techniques  for  the  TOEFL.  Focuses  on  improving 
scores  with  practice  tests  in  grammar,  listening,  and  reading. 
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Academic  and  Service  Buildings 


John  D.  O'Bryant  African-American  Institute  (AF) 

Barletta  Natatorium  (BN) 

Boiler  Plant 

Cabot  Physical  Education  Building  (CB)  TTY;  Rm  1 10 

Cahners  Hall  (CA)  TTY:  Rm  151 

Cargill  Hall  (CG) 

Churchill  Hall  (CH) 

Classroom  Building  (CL) 

Columbus  Place  (716  Columbus  Avenue)  (CP) 

Cullinone  Hall  (CN) 

John  A.  and  Marcia  E.  Curry  Student  Center 

(Student  Lounge)  (SC)  TTY:  Rm  255 
Cashing  Hall  (CU) 
Dana  Research  Center  (DA) 
DockserHall(DK)TTY:Rml07 
Dodge  Hall  (DG) 
Maureen  and  Richard  J.  Egan 

Engineering/Science  Research  Center 
Ell  Student  Building  (Auditorium  )  (EL)  TTY:  Rms  04,104 
Field  Street  (FS) 

Forsyth  Building  (FR)  TTY:  Rms  1 00, 1 35 
Forsyth  Building  Annex  (FA) 
Forsyth  Dental  Building  (FE) 
Hoyden  Hall  (HA)  TTY:  Rms  120, 202 
Hillel-Frager  (HF) 


Residence  Buildings 


Holmes  Hall  (HO)  TTY:  Rm  276 
236  Huntington  Avenue  (HU) 
Hurtig  Hall  (HT) 
Kariotis  Hall  (KA) 
Kerr  Hall  (Faculty  Center)  (KH) 
Knowles  Center  (KN) 
Lake  Hall  (LA)  TTY:  Rm  203 
Roger  M.  and  Michelle  S.  Marino 

Recreation  Center 
Matthews  Arena  (MA) 
Matthews  Arena  Annex  (MX) 
Meserve  Hall  (ME)  TTY:  Rm  305 
Mugor  Life  Science  Building 

(Penbody  Health  Professions  Center)  (MU) 
Nightingale  Hall  (Nl)  TTY:  Rm  125 
Porker  Building  (PA) 
Richards  Hall  (Rl)  TTY:  Rms  150, 254 
Robinson  Hall  (RB) 

Ryder  Hall  (RY)  TTY:  Rms  170, 180,  251,  270 
Snell  Engineering  Center  (SN)  TTY:  Rm  120 
Snell  Library  (SL)  TTY:  Reference  Desk 
122  St.  Stephen  Street  (SS) 
Stearns  Center  (ST)  TTY:  Rm  302 
26  Tavern  Road  (TA) 


Burstein  Hall 

Kennedy  Hall 

142-1 48  Hemenwoy  Street 

153  Hemenwoy  Street  and  Loflman  Hall 

316  Huntington  Avenue 

(Northeastern  at  the  YMCA) 
319  Huntington  Avenue 
337  Huntington  Avenue 
407  Huntington  Avenue 
Kerr  Hull 
Light  Hall 


Loftmon  Hall  ond  1 53  Hemenwoy  Street 

Melvin  Hall 

Rubenstein  Hall 

Smith  Hall 

Speore  Hall 

Stetson  East  TTY  (public) 

Stetson  West 

106/1 10/1 16/1 22  St.  Stephen  Street 

Willis  Hall 

White  Hall 

400  The  Fenway 


Key 


Academic,  residential, 
and  service  buildings 

Handicap  parking 
Accessible  routes 
Parking  areas 
Street  direction 
Underground  tunnel 
Emergency  telephone 
TTY  locations 

See  alphabetic  list  of  buildings 
for  TTY  locations. 


IVIaps  are  provided  by  the  Information  Center,  115 
Richards  HaU,  extension  2736  (TTY  extension  3768). 
Some  buildings  on  tiiis  map  are  used  but  not  owned 
by  Northeastern  University.  5/96 


^    ■s- 


TTY:  Rm  000 
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1998 

September       4-Sept.  18 


Academic  Calendar  1998-1999 


Friday-Friday  Divisions  B  and  Z  vacation. 


7 
17 

18-22 

21 

23 


Monday 

Thursday 

Friday-Tuesday 

Monday 

Wednesday 


Labor  Day.  University  closed. 
Fall  Commencement. 

Orientation  and  registration  for  freshmen  and  trai\sfer  students. 
Upperclass  registration  (Divisions  B  and  Z)  1  pm. 
Classes  begin  in  undergraduate  full-time  day  programs. 


October 


12 


Monday 


Columbus  Day.  University  closed. 


November         11 

26 

26-28 


Wednesday 

Thursday 

Thursday-Saturday 


Veterans  Day.  University  closed. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  University  closed. 

Thanksgiving  recess.  University  closed  except  key  offices. 


December 

1999 

January 


11-17 
1&-Jan. 1 

1 
4-5 

6 
18 


Friday-Thursday 
Friday-Friday 


Friday 
Monday-Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Monday 


Fall  final  examinations  for  undergraduate  full-time  day  programs. 
Christmas  vacation.  University  closed  except  key  offices. 


New  Year's  Day.  University  closed. 

Orientation  and  registration  for  new  freshmen  and  transfer 
students;  registration  for  continuing  September  freshmen  and 
returning  upperclass  students  (Divisions  A  and  Y). 

Classes  begin  in  undergraduate  full-time  day  programs  for  vraiter 
quEuter. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  Birthday  observed.  University 
closed. 


February  15 


Monday 


Presidents'  Day.  University  operates  on  a  normal  class 
schedule. 


March 


15-19 

22-26 
29-30 

31 


Monday-Friday 

Monday-Friday 
Monday-Tuesday 

Wednesday 


Winter  final  exaiminations  for  undergraduate  full-time  day 
programs. 

Divisions  B  and  Y  vacation. 

Orientation  and  registration  for  new  freshmen  and  transfer 
students,  continuing  September  and  January  freshmen,  and 
returning  upperclass  students  (aU  seniors  and  Divisions  A  and  Y). 

Classes  begin  in  undergraduate  full-time  day  programs  for  spring 
quarter. 


April 
May 


19 


31 


Monday 


Monday 


Patriots'  Day.  University  operates  on  a  normal  class  schedule. 


Memorial  Day.  University  closed. 
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June 


7-11 

Monday-Friday 

14-18 

Monday-Friday 

19 

Saturday 

21 

Monday 

22 


Tuesday 


Spring  final  examinations  for  undergraduate  full-time  day 
programs. 

Divisions  B  and  Y  vacation. 

Commencement. 

Registration  for  Divisions  A  and  Z  and  January  freslvmen 
(Quarters). 

Classes  begin  in  undergraduate  fuU-time  day  programs  for  slim- 
mer quarter. 


July 


Sunday 
Monday 


Independence  Day.  University  closed. 
Independence  Day  observed.  University  closed. 


August 


30-Sept.  2 


Monday-Thursday 


Summer  ilnal  examinations  for  undergraduate  fuU-time  day 
programs. 


September 

3-17 

Friday-Friday 

6 

Monday 

16 

Thursday 

17-21 

Friday-Tuesday 

22 

Wednesday 

Divisions  A  and  Z  vacation. 

Labor  Day.  University  closed. 

Fall  Commencement. 

Beginning  of  1999-2000  academic  year.  Orientation,  advising, 
and  registration  continues  for  new  students  and  returning 
Divisions  B  and  Z. 

Classes  begin  in  undergraduate  fuU-time  day  programs  for 
faU  quarter. 


Calendar  dates  are  subject  to  change.  The  University  community  wUl  be  notified  if  such  changes  are  necessary. 
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Governing  Boards  and  Officers 
of  Northeastern 


Officers  of  the  Corporation 
and  Board  of  Trustees 
1998-1999 


Neal  F.  Finnegan,  Chairman 
Harvey  C.  Krentzman,  Vice  Chairman 
Robert  C.  Marini,  Vice  Chai't-man 
Richard  C.  Ockerbloom,  Vice  Chairman 
H.  Patricia  Taylor,  Vice  Chairman 
Vincent  J.  Lembo,  Secretary 
Deanna  P.  Jantzen,  Assistant  Secretary 
Maureen  J.  Nelligan,  Assistant  Secretary 
George  J.  Matthews,  Chairman  Emeritus 
William  F.  Allen,  Jr. ,  Vice  Chair-man  Emeritus 
Thomas  E.  Cargill,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
William  R.  Driver,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
Frank  L.  Farwell,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
Ernest  Henderson  HI,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
George  S.  Kariotis,  Vice  Chair-man  Emeritus 
John  LoweU,  Vice  Chair-man  Emeritus 
Charlotte  B.  Smith,  Vice  Chairman  Emerita 
Bernard  Solomon,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
D.  Thomas  Trigg,  Vice  Oiairman  Emeritus 


Members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees 


George  D.  Behrakis 
Scott  M.  Black 
Robert  A.  Brooks 
Frederick  L.  Brown 
Richard  P.  Chapman,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Clayson 
William  J.  Cotter 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
Michael  J.  Cronin 
Harry  T.  Daniels 
Richard  J.  Egan 
Ruth  S.  Felton 
Neal  F.  Finnegan 
W.  Kevin  Fitzgerald 
Joseph  E.  Heney 


Frederic  T.  Hersey 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Robert  F.  Johnson 

Phil  Johnston 

Donald  J.  Kramer 

Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Andre  A.  Laus 

Robert  C.  Marini 

Roger  M.  Marino 

Donald  P.  Massa 

George  J.  Matthews 

Katherine  S.  McHugh 

Henry  J.  Nasella 

Kathryn  MacKinnon  Nicholson 

Richard  C.  Ockerbloom 


Richard  A.  OUen 
Edward  O.  Owens 
Arthur  A.  Pappas 
Dennis  J.  Picard 
Ronald  L.  Rossetti 
William  J.  Shea 
Thomas  F.  SkeUy 
Janet  M.  Smith 
H.  Patricia  Taylor 
Jean  C.  Tempel 
W.  Nicholas  Thomdike 
Alan  D,  Tobin 
Carole  J.  LIhrich 
Catherine  A.  White 


Ex  Officio 


Richard  M.  Freeland,  President 


Lifetime  Trustees  Emeriti 


WiUiam  F.  AUen,  Jr. 
Diana  J.  Auger 
Roy  H.  Beaton 
Louis  W.  Cabot 
Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan 
Thomas  E.  CargOl,  Jr. 
WiUiam  R.  Driver,  Jr. 
William  Elfers 
FrarUc  L.  FEirwell 


James  V.  Fetchero 
Ernest  Henderson  HI 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 
Carl  R.  Hurtig 
George  S.  Kariotis 
Frances  C.  Kenerson 
John  Lowell 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 
William  J.  Pruyn 


Francis  J.  Quirico 
Kermeth  G.  Ryder 
Charlotte  B.  Smith 
Bernard  Solomon 
D.  Thomas  Trigg 
ChapUn  Tyler 
James  L.  Waters 
Alvin  C.  Zises 


Honorary  Trustees 


John  P.  La  Ware 
Diane  H.  Lupean 


Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Lucille  R.  Zanghi 
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Members  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers 


Yousef  As'ad 
Margot  Botsford 
Leo  R.  Breitman 
Frederick  Brodsky 
John  E.  Buckley 
Ron  Burton 
Peter  B.  Cameron 
Samuel  F.  Chevalier 
Philip  M.  Chrusz 
George  C.  Chryssis 
Daniel  T.  Condon 
Joseph  D.  Feaster,  Jr. 
Louise  M.  Firth 
Stratton  J.  Georgoulis 
Albert  Gerber 


Francis  A.  Gicca 
William  S.  Howard 
John  J.  Hurley,  Jr. 
Howard  Israel 
James  J.  Kerasiotes 
Joanna  Lau 
Joseph  C.  Lawler  m 
John  R.  Leeman 
Richard  G.  Lesser 
Alan  S.  McKim 
Lawrence  C.  Moulter 
Lloyd  J.  Mullin 
Francis  E.  Murphy 
Richard  I.  Neal 
Sophia  H.  Pappas 


R.  Robert  Popeo 
John  F.  Prendiville 
George  Putnam 
Donald  B.  Reed 
Eugene  M.  Reppucci,  Jr. 
Patrick  A.  RiveUi 
Robert  J.  ShiUman 
Robert  A.  SkeUy 
Jerry  M.  Socol 
Lawrence  Sorgi 
Phyllis  S.  Swersky 
Edward  L.  Wax 
E.  Leo  Whitworth 
Robert  C.  Wiesel 
Dena  G.  WUlmore 


Ex  Offlcio 


TBA 

President,  Alumni  Association 


Brian  R.  Lane 

Chairman,  The  National  Council 


Other  Members  of  the 
Corporation 


Ernie  P.  Anastos 
Robert  J.  Awkward 
George  R.  Baldwin 
Kenneth  W.  Ballou 
Louis  H.  Bamett 
Vincent  F.  Barletta 
Ruth  M.  Batson 
Samuel  W.  Bodman  m 
Richard  L.  Bready 
WUliam  L.  Brown 
Irving  S.  Brudnick 
Richard  D.  Bruhmuller 
Wayne  A.  Budd 
James  F.  Bunker 
John  F.  Burke 
Nonnie  S.  Bumes 
Robert  M.  Cahners 
Mickey  L.  Cail 
William  P.  Casey 
Lawrence  G.  Cetrulo 
George  W.  Chamillard 
Livingstone  N.  Coakley 
John  R.  Colbert 
Dorothy  G.  Cooley 
S.  James  Coppersmith 
James  J.  Costello 
Joseph  J.  Cronin 
Martha  Crowninshield 
John  J.  Cullinane 
Robert  L.  Culver 
Edward  G.  CulverweU 
John  A.  Curry 
James  C.  Curvey 
Carl  E.  Dantas 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
Melanie  C.  Dean 
George  R.  DeVaux 
Douglas  G.  DeVivo 
Robert  E.  DlCenso 


William  O.  DiPietro 
Theodore  S.  D'Orlando 
PriscUla  H.  Douglas 
Sarah  T.  DowUng 
William  J.  Downey 
David  F.  Doyle 
C.  Gerard  Drucker 
Suleiman  A.  Dualeh 
Michael  J.  Egan 
Joseph  C.  FarreU 
Paul  E.  Farris 
Robert  R.  Feier 
Robert  P.  Ferris 
Albert  S.  Frager 
Thomas  D.  Furman 
Frieda  Garcia 
Murray  J.  Gart 
Judy  George 
Charles  K.  Gifford 
Paul  W.  Glennon 
Daniel  A.  Grady 
Joseph  A.  Grady 
John  L.  Grandin 
Herbert  P.  Gray 
Gary  R.  Gregg 
Calvin  M.  Grimes,  Jr. 
Marvin  I.  Haas 
Michael  E.  Haynes 
Nancy  E.  B.  Haynes 
Edward  L.  Hennessy 
James  S.  Herbert 
Robert  W  Holmes 
Theodore  L.  lorio 
Edward  C.  Johnson  3d 
H.  Peter  Karoff 
Fenton  G.  Keyes 
Walter  I.  Keyes 
Calvin  A.  King 
A.  Max  Kohlenberg 


Myra  H.Kraft 
Mark  A.  Krentzman 
Frank  W.  Kulesza 
C.  Joseph  LaBonte 
Brian  R.  Lane 
Evelyn  M.  Lane 
Irving  M.  Levine 
Ekna  Lewis 
Ira  A.  Lipman 
Melvin  Litvin 
George  M.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 
Jeff  B.  Lowenfels 
George  A.  MacConneU 
John  T.  Magnarelli 
Anthony  R.  Manganaro 
Lelio  Marino 
Ralph  C.  Martin 
Thomas  May 
Henry  F.  McCance 
David  C.  McCourt 
Terence  P.  McDermott 
Paul  V.  McDonough 
Will  McDonough 
Dominic  Meo,  Jr. 
Sydney  Miller 
Cathy  E.  Minehan 
Donald  H.  Moore 
N.  Laurence  Nagle 
Barbara  J.  Nelson 
Peter  F.  O'ConneU 
Peter  J.  Ogren 
Lawrence  A.  O'Rourke 
Nels  A.  Palm 
Lawrence  T.  Perera 
Leo  F.  Peters 
Jerome  M.  Powell 
Dominic  J.  Puopolo 
W.  Warren  Ramirez 
Kathleen  M.  Rice 
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D.  Paul  Rich 
Daniel  J.  Roberts 
Ernest  J.  Sargeant 
Peter  Sarmanian 
Roy  L.  Schneider 
Robert  G.  Sheehan 
Thomas  A.  Shields 
Stanley  J.  Sidel 
James  C.  Smith 


Gail  Snowden 
Robert  Sonmia 
Peter  V.  Sorgi 
David  B.  Stone 
Galen  L.  Stone 
Anne  E.  Sullivan 
Lav^rence  1.  Templeman 
John  F.  Toomey 
Joseph  M.  Tucci 


WUson  B.  TufHn 
Randel  E.  Vataha 
Lynda  Vickers-Smith 
Marc  S.  Wallace 
Joan  Wallace-Beryamin 
James  H.  Walsh  IV 
George  E.  Wilson 
Stanley  A.  Yoimg 
EUen  M.  Zane 
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Administrative  Organization 


Officers  of  the  University 


Richard  M.  Freeland,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  President 

TBA,  Senior  Vice  President  for  Acadennic  Affairs  and  Provost 

John  A.  Curry,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  President  Emeritus 

TBA,  Vice  President  for  Information  Services 

William  E.  Kneeland,  Jr.,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Controller 

John  A.  Martin,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Vice  President  for  Biisiness 

Richard  L.  Meyer,  B.A.,  J.D.,  Senior  Vice  President  for  Development 

Laurence  F.  Mucciolo,  B.A.,  Senior  Vice  President  for  Administration  and  Finance 

Joseph  D.  Murphy,  A.B.,  Treasurer 

Katharine  N.  Pendergast,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Vice  President  for  Human  Resources  Management 

Karen  T.  Rigg,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 

Kenneth  G.  Ryder,  A.B.,  M.A.,  L.H.D.  (hon.),  Litt.  D.  (hon.),  D.Sci.Ed.  (hon.).  Chancellor 

Robert  E.  Vozzella,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Vice  President  for  Cooperative  Education 


Academic  Deans,  Directors 
of  Schools,  and 
General  Administrative 
Officers 


Alan  R.  Benenfeld,  B.Met.E.,  M.L.S.,  M.S.,  Dean  and  Director  of  University  Libraries 

Agnes  Chan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  College 

of  Computer  Science 
Robert  D.  Croatti,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of 

Criminal  Justice 
Martin  J.  Damian,  B.S.,  Bursar 

Jean  C.  Eddy,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Vice  Provost  for  Enrollment  Management 
Larry  A.  Finkelstein,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Computer  Science 

C.  W.  P.  Finn,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology  and  Lowell 
Institute  School,  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

James  A.  Fox,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
TBA,  Dean  of  the  Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences 
Arlene  T.  Greenstein,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Interim  Dean  of  University  College 

D.  Joseph  Griffin,  B.S.,  M.P.A.,  Director  of  Public  Safety 

David  Hall,  B.S,  M.A.,  J.D.,  LL.M,  S.J.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 

Ronald  D.  Hedlund,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Interim  Vice  Provost  for  Research  and  Graduate  Education 

Lance  Hopkins,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Director  of  Lane  Health  Center 

William  I.  Kelly,  M.S.,  Director,  Graduate  School  of  Professional  Accounting,  Interim  Director  for 

Graduate  Business  Programs 
Alan  Kines,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Director  of  Admissions 
TBA,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Ronald  L.  Martel,  A.A.,  B.S.,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  for  Student  Life 
Ian  McCaw,  B.Com.,  M.S.,  Director  of  Athletics 
James  K.  Motley,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Dean  for  Student  Services 
TBA,  University  Registrar 
Ena  Vasquez-NuttaU,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the 

Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences 
Kay  D.  Onan,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  Faculty  Affairs  and  Director  of  the  Graduate 

School  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Coleen  C.  Pantalone,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Vice  Provost 
Donnie  Perkins,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Dean  and  Director  of  Affirmative  Action 
Carole  A.  Shea,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  R.N. ,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Director  of  the 

Graduate  School  of  the  College  of  Nursing 
Wendy  A.  Snuth,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Vice  Provost 
Allen  L.  Soyster,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
Ira  R.  Weiss,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
Kristin  R.  Woolever,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Interim  Dean  of  the  Departtnent  of  Cooperative  Education 
Yaman  Yener,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  Research  and  Graduate  Studies  and  Director  of 

the  Graduate  School  of  Engineering 
Eileen  H.  Zungolo,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  R.N.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Nursing 
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Faculty 


Ronald  Aaron 

Professor,  Physics;  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  PhD,  1961 

Michael  A.  Ablove 
Assistant  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education;  Boston 
University,  MEd,  1973 

George  G.  Adams 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  PhD, 
1975 

John  Adams 
Professor,  Economics; 
University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
PhD,  1966 

M.  Shahid  Alam 
Professor,  Economics; 
University  of  Western  Ontario, 
PhD,  1979 

Alan  D.  Alford 

Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  University  of 
South  Carolina,  PhD,  1990 

Abdul  Alkalimat 
Associate  Professor;  Sociology 
and  African-American 
Studies;  University  of  Chicago, 
PhD,  1974 

Neil  O.  Alper 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1977 

Akram  N.  Alshawabkeh 
Assistant  Professor,  Civil  and 
Environmental  Engineering; 
Louisiana  State  University, 
PhD,  1994 

George  O.  Alverson 
Associate  Professor,  Physics; 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
PhD,  1979 

Mansoor  M.  Amyi 
Assistant  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  Purdue  University, 
PhD,  1992 


Brenda  H.  Anderson 
Associate  Professor, 
Accounting;  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  PhD, 
1989 

Teiichi  Ando 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  PhD, 
1982 

Rae  Andre 

Professor,  Human  Resources 
Management;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1980 

Edwin  C.  Andrews 
Associate  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Indiana 
University,  MFA,  1982 

Arnold  Arluke 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  New  York 
University,  PhD,  1978 

Jane  Aroian 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Northeastern  University,  EdD, 
1986  , 

Susan  Asai 

Assistant  Professor,  Music; 
University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  PhD,  1988 

Nicholas  Athanassiou 
Assistant  Professor,  General 
Management;  University  of 
South  Carolina,  PhD,  1995 

Roger  M.  Atherton 
Professor,  General 
Management;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1972 

Joseph  L.  Ayers 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
University  of  California  at 
Santa  Cruz,  PhD,  1975 

Ruth  Azen 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Ithaca 
College,  MS,  1982 


Lynn  Babington 
Associate  Prvfessor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Washington, 
PhD,  1995 

Kenneth  A.  Baclawski 
Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science;  Harvard  University, 
PhD,  1976 

Mardges  Bacon 
Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Brorvn 
University,  PhD,  1978 

Richard  H.  Bailey 
Professor,  Geology;  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
PhD,  1973 

Ronald  W.  Bailey 
Professor,  African-American 
Studies;  Stanford  University, 
PhD,  1979 

Charles  D.  Bsiker 
Professor,  General 
Management;  Harvard 
University,  MBA,  1955 

Terry  K.  Baker 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  Wales  (United 
Kingdom),  DSc,  1978 

Ramaiya  Balachandra 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science; 
Columbia  University,  PhD, 
1975 

Brendan  D.  Bannister 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Resources  Management;  Kent 
State  University,  DBA,  1983 

Aran  BansU 

Professor,  Physics;  Hamard 

University,  PhD,  1974 

Gilda  A.  Barabino 
Associate  Professor,  Oiemical 
Engineering;  Rice  University, 
PhD,  1986 

Gloria  Barczak 

Associate  Ptvfessor,  Marketing; 

Syracuse  University,  PhD,  1987 
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Thomas  A.  Barnes 
Associate  Professor, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Nova  University,  EdD,  1980 

Judith  T.  Ban- 
Associate  Professor,  Medical 
Laboratory  Science;  Harvard 
University,  ScD,  1987 

Amilcar  A.  Barreto 
Assistant  Professor,  Political 
Science;  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  PhD, 
1995 

Aime  Bateman 

Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  PhD,  1993 

Michelle  Beauchesne 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
Boston  University,  DNSc,  1989 

Jean  C.  Bedard 
Associate  Professor, 
Accounting;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  PhD,  1985 

Thomas  M.  Begley 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Resources  Management; 
Cornell  University,  PhD, 
1980 

Jfimes  C.  Benneyan 

Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
University  of  Massachusetts- 
Amherst,  PhD,  1997 

Kostia  Bergman 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
California  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1972 

Dionisio  Bemal 

Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  University  of 
Tennessee,  PhD,  1979 

Samuel  J.  Bernstein 
Professor,  English;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1964 

Samuel  S.  Bishop 
Associate  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  University  of 
Iowa,  MFA,  1966 

James  Black 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
University  of  Maryland  at 
Baltimore,  MSW,  1993 


Betsey  W.  Blackmer 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  EdD, 
1988 

Charmarie  J.  BlaisdeU 
Associate  Professor,  History; 
Tufts  University,  PhD,  1969 

Frederic  C.  Blanc 

Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 
New  York  University,  PhD, 
1969 

Robert  J.  Blanch 

Professor,  English;  State 
University  of  New  York, 
Buffalo,  PhD,  1967 

Samuel  J.  Blank 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Brandeis  University,  PhD, 
1967 

Robert  J.  Blaser 

Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy,  MS,  1983 

Francis  C.  Blessington 
Professor,  English;  Brown 
University,  PhD,  1972 

Michael  Blim 

Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  Temple 
University,  PhD,  1987 

Martin  L.  Block 
Associate  Professor, 
Psychology;  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1971 

Joseph  T.  Blucher 
Senior  Research  Engineer, 
Mechanical  Engineering; 
MIT,  PhD,  1958 

Janet  L.  Bobcean 

Associate  Professor,  Theatre; 
Ohio  University,  MFA,  1977 

Glenn  A.  Boden 

Assistant  Professor,  Health, 
Sport,  Leisure  Studies; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1979 

Charles  Bognanni 

Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1979 

Norman  R.  Boisse 
Associate  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  Cornell  University, 
PhD,  1976 


Paul  J.  Bolster 

Associate  Professor,  Finance 

and  Insurance;  Virginia 

Polytechnic  Institute,  PhD, 

1985 

Jeffrey  A.  Bom 
Associate  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
PhD, 1986 

Mehdi  Boroiyerdi 
Professor,  Pharmacy; 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
PhD,  1978 

Lesbia  S.  Borras 
Assistant  Professor,  Counseling 
Psychology,  Rehabilitation 
and  Special  Education; 
Pennsylvania  State 
University,  PhD,  1990 

Christopher  J.  Bosso 
Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1985 

Richard  Bourne 
Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1973;  Boston 
University,  JD,  1974 

David  P.  Boyd 

Professor,  Human  Resources 
Management;  Oxford 
University,  PhD,  1973 

David  P.  Brady 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 

and  Computer  Engineering; 

Princeton  University,  PhD, 

1990 

Winifred  Breines 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Olivia  Breton 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Boston  University,  MEd,  1970 

Mark  Bridger 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1967 

EUzabeth  C.  Britt 
Assistant  Professor,  English; 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  PhD,  1997 

Oscar  T.  Brookins 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  State  University  of 
New  York,  Buffalo,  PhD,  1976 
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Dana  H.  Brooks 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 

arid  Computer-  Engineering; 

NortheaMem  University,  PhD, 

1991 

Leonard  L.  Brown 
Associate  Professor,  Music  and 
African-American  Studies; 
Wesleyan  University,  PhD, 
1989 

Michael  E.  Brown 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  University  of 
Michigan,  JD,  1960,  PhD, 
1964 

Todd  A.  Brown 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Pharmacy;  Northeastern 
University,  BS,  1984 

Janice  S.  Brucloner 
Associate  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  Indiana  University, 
PhD,  PT,  1980 

David  J.  Bryant 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  Stanford 
University,  PhD,  1991 

Cindy  I.  Buchanan 
Associate  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Thempy;  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  MS,  PT, 
1980 

David  E.  Budil 
Assistant  Professor, 
Chemistry,  University  of 
Chicago,  PhD,  1986 

Michael  E.  Buerger 
Associate  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  Rutgers  University, 
PhD,  1993 

Edward  Bullins 
Professor,  Theatre;  San 
Francisco  State  University, 
MFA,  1994 

Lillian  Bulwa 

Associate  Professor,  Modem 
Languages;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1970 

Ralph  A.  Buonopane 
Associate  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  Northeastern 
University,  PhD,  1967 


Jeffrey  Burds 

Assistant  Professor,  History; 

Yale  University,  PhD,  1990 

L.  Gerald  Bursey 
Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  Harvard  University, 
PhD,  1957 

Harvey  Burstein 
Visiting  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  Creighton  University, 
JD,  1948 

Vincent  K.  Butler 
Associate  Academic  Specialist, 
Compute)-  Technology;  Boston 
University,  MS,  1981 

Soeren  Buus 

Professor,  Electrical  and 

Computer  Engineering; 

Northeastern  University,  PhD, 

1980 

Karen  S.  Buzzard 
Associate  Professor, 
Communication  Studies; 
University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison,  PhD,  1985 

Marilyn  A.  Cairns 
Associate  Professor, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Boston  University,  ScD,  1984 

Ballard  C.  CampbeU 
Professor,  History;  University 
of  Wisconsin,  PhD,  1970 

Richard  L.  Canale 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
CAGS,  1974 

Alicia  A.  Canali 

Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1978 

Mira  Cantor 

Associate  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  University  of 
Illinois,  MFA,  1969 

Elaine  Capozzoli 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Union  Institute,  PhD,  1990 

Robert  W.  Case 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Yeshiva 
University,  PhD,  1966 


John  Casey 

Associate  Professor,  Computer 

Science;  Boston  College,  BA, 

1963 

Bohumil  Cenkl 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Charles  University  (Czech 
Republic),  PhD,  1961 

Robert  J.  Cersosimo 
Associate  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of  Utah, 
PharmD,  1980 

Paul  M.  Champion 

Professor,  Physics;  University 

of  Illinois,  Urbana,  PhD,  1975 

Agnes  H.  Chan 

Professor,  Computer  Science; 

Ohio  State  University,  PhD, 

1975 

Chung  Chan 

Pvfessor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
University  oflouia,  PhD,  1981 

Robin  Chandler 
Assistant  Professor,  Sociology, 
Art,  and  African-American 
Studies;  Northeastern 
University,  PhD,  1992 

Terry  H.  Chapman 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
University  of  Missouri, 
PhD,  1980 

Sangit  Chatterjee 

Professor,  Management  Science; 

New  York  University,  PhD,  1973 

Donald  P.  Cheney 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
University  of  South  Florida, 
PhD,  1975 

Elizabeth  A.  Chilvers 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1973 

Margery  Chisholm 
Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Boston  University,  EdD,  1970 

Margaret  H.  Christensen 
Assistant  Prvfessor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Michigan,  PhD, 
1995 
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Joseph  Cigna 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 

Physical  Therapy;  Florida 

State  University,  PhD,  PT, 

1988 

Cetin  Ciner 

Assistant  Professor,  Finance; 
Louisiana  State  University, 
PhD,  1998 

John  W.  CipoUa 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  Brown 
University,  PhD,  1970 

Bruce  H.  Clark 
Assistant  Professor, 
Marketing;  Stanford 
University,  PhD,  1993 

Thomas  H.  Clark 
Assistant  Professor, 
Education;  Teachers  College 
Columbia  University,  MA, 
1957 

William  D.  Clinger 
Associate  Professor, 
Computer  Science; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1981 

John  J.  Cochrane 
Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  PhD,  1966 

Louise  G.  Cohen 
Associate  Professor,  Pharmacy; 
Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  Allied  Health 
Sciences,  PharmD,  1985 

Perrin  S.  Cohen 
Associate  Professor, 
Psychology;  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  1967 

Dennis  R.  Cokely 
Associate  Professor,  American 
Sign  Language;  Georgetown 
University,  PhD,  1984 

Elizabeth  Cole 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1993 

William  E.  Cole 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology;  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  PhD,  1975 

Patrick  M.  Colgan 
Assistant  Professor,  Geology; 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  PhD,  1996 


C.  Randall  Colvin 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  University  of 
lUinois,  PhD,  1991 

Gene  D.  Cooperman 
Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Brown  University,  PhD 

Robert  L.  Cord 
Professor,  Political  Science; 
Syracuse  University,  PhD, 
1967 

JUl  D.  Crisman 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Carnegie-Mellon  University, 
PhD,  1990 

William  F.  Crittenden 
Associate  Professor,  General 
Management;  University  of 
Arkansas,  PhD,  1982 

Alan  H.  Cromer 
Professor,  Physics;  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  1960 

Elizabeth  C.  Cromley 
Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  City  University 
of  New  York,  PhD,  1982 

WiUiam  Crotty 
Professor,  Political  Science; 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  PhD,  1964 

Thomas  P.  Cullinane 
Professor,  Industrial 
Engineering  and  Information 
Systems;  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University, 
PhD,  1972 

Kathleen  Foley  Curley 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science; 
Columbia  University,  PhD, 
1981 

Joseph  A.  Curro 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Western  New  England  College, 
MBA,  1984 

Robert  S.  Curtin 
Associate  Professor,  Health, 
Sport,  Leisure  Studies;  Boston 
University,  EdD,  1977 

Julie  M.  Curtis 

Associate  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Yale  University, 
MFA,  1975 


Kamran  M.  Dadkhah 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  Indiana 
University,  PhD,  1975 

Joanne  Dalton 

Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Rhode  Island, 
PhD,  1995 

EUen  Daly 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  University,  EdD,  1986 

Nicholas  Daniloff 

Professor,  Journalism;  Oxford 

University,  MA,  1965 

Carol  Ann  Davidson 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Temple 
University,  MS,  1995 

Geoffrey  Davies 
University  Distinguished 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
Birmingham  University 
(England),  DSC,  1966 

Frederick  C.  Davis 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
PhD,  1980 

WUliam  J.  DeAngelis 
Associate  Professor, 
Philosophy  and  Religion; 
Cornell  University,  PhD,  1970 

Rosanna  DeMarco 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
Wayne  State  University,  PhD, 
1997 

Richard  C.  Deth 
Professor,  Pharmacy; 
University  of  Miami,  PhD, 
1975 

H.  William  Detrich 
Professor,  Biology;  Yale 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Stuart  J.  Deutsch 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  PhD, 
1970 

Anthony  J.  Devaney 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
University  of  Rochester,  PhD, 
1971 
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Jacqueline  Diani 

Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
University  of  Virginia, 
MEd,  1989 

Rosemarie  DiMarco 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator, 
Northeastern  University, 
MS,  1976 

Aidong  Adam  Ding 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Coinell 
University,  PhD,  1996 

Lisa  M.  Dolierty 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MA,  1992 

Jeffrey  A.  Doughty 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University,  BS, 
1981 

Leonard  F.  Dow 
Associate  Academic  Specialist, 
Electrical  Engineering 
Technology;  Northeastern 
University,  MS,  1967 

Amitabh  Dugar 

Assistant  Professor, 
Accounting;  Northwestern 
University,  PhD,  1988 

Michael  S.  Dukakis 
Distinguished  Professor, 
Political  Science;  Harvard 
University,  JD,  1960 

Dan  T.  Dunn,  Jr. 
Associate  Professor, 
Marketing;  University  of 
Virginia,  DBA,  1976 

Ellen  Duwart 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1977 

Alan  W.  Dyer 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  University  of 
Maryland,  PhD,  1982 

Carl  W.  Eastmsin 
Associate  Professor, 
Communication  Studies; 
Ernerson  College,  MA,  1965 


Donald  L.  Eastridge 
Assistant  Professor, 
Coopemtive  Education;  Yale 
University,  MDiv,  1963 

James  A.  Eckert 
Assistant  Professor, 
Marketing;  Michigan  State 
University,  PhD,  1998 

Jean  Egan 

Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1978 

Stanley  J.  Eigen 

Professor,  Mathematics;  McGill 
University  (Canada),  PhD, 
1982 

Charles  H.  Ellis 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
Johns  Hopkins  University, 
PhD,  1966 

Mark  Erickson 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1987 

Rhea  T.  Eskew 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology,  PhD,  1983 

Mark  D.  Evans 
Assistant  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  PhD, 
1987 

Daniel  R.  Faber 
Assistant  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  University 
of  California,  Santa  Cruz, 
PhD,  1989 

Irene  R.  Fairley 
Professor,  English  and 
Linguistics;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1971 

WiUiam  L.  Faissler 
Professor  Emeritus,  Physics; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1967 

Luis  M.  Falcon 

Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  1987 

Nasser  S.  Fard 
Associate  Professor; 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
University  of  Arizona,  PhD, 
1982 


Harriett  J.  Fell 

Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD 

M.  Patricia  Fetter 
Associate  Professor, 
Counseling  Psychology, 
Rehabilitation  and  Special 
Education;  Syracuse 
University,  PhD,  1981 

Samuel  Fine 
Professor,  Biomedical, 
Electrical,  and  Computer 
Engineering  and  Engineering 
Technology;  University  of 
Toronto  (Canada),  MD,  1957 

Larry  A.  Finkelstein 
Professor,  Computer  Science; 
University  of  Birmingham 
(England),  PhD,  1970 

Kathleen  L.  Finn 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  EdD, 
1985 

Joyce  K.  Fletcher 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Boston  University,  DBA,  1994 

Edith  E.  Flynn 

Professor,  Criminal  Justice; 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
PhD,  1971 

Mary  R.  Flynn 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1974 

David  A.  Forsyth 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1973 

Charles  F.  Fountain 
Associate  Professor, 
Journalism;  Columbia 
University,  MS,  1983 

William  M.  Fowler,  Jr. 
Professor;  History;  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  PhD,  1971 

Laura  L.  Frader 

Associate  Professor,  History; 

University  of  Rochester,  PhD, 

1978 
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John  N.  Frampton 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics  and  Linguistics; 
Yale  University,  PhD,  1965 

Wayne  Franklin 

Professor,  English;  University 

of  Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1972 

James  W.  Fraser 
Professor,  Education  and 
History;  Columbia  University, 
PhD,  1975 

Barbara  M.  Framnenl 

Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  Boston  College, 
PhD,  1980 

Jonathan  Freedman 
Assistant  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  PhD,  1983 

Morris  FreiMch 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  1960 

Marvin  H.  Friedman 
Professor  Emeritus,  Physics; 
University  oflUinois,  Urbana, 
PhD,  1952 

Peter  G.  Furth 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineei-ing;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1981 

Robert  P.  Futrelle 

Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1966 

Terence  J.  Gaffney 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Brandeis  University,  PhD,  1976 

Xristos  Gaglas 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 

Physical  Therapy;  Western 

Michigan  University,  MS,  AT, 

1989 

Christine  Galley 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  PhD,  1981 


Ann  M.  GaUigan 
Associate  Professor, 
Coopemtive  Education; 
Columbia  University,  EdD, 
1989 

Alberto  R.  Galmarino 
Professor  Emeritus, 
Mathematics;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1961 

David  A.  Garelick 
Professor,  Physics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1963 

Mary  Arm  Gauthier 
Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Vanderbilt  University,  EdD, 
1989 

Jordan  Gebre-Medhin 
Associate  Professor, 
Anthropology  and  African- 
American  Studies;  Purdue 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Walter  M.  Gershuny 
Associate  Professor,  Modern 
Languages;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1977 

Roger  W.  Giese 
Professor,  Pharmacy; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1969 

BUI  C.  Giessen 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  Gottingham 
(Germany),  ScD,  1958 

Gail  M.  GUbert,  Lt.  Col., 
US  Air  Force 

Professor,  Military  Science; 
California  State  University, 
MA,  1985 

Robert  E.  Gilbert 
Professor,  Political  Science; 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
PhD,  1967 

Thomas  R.  Gilbert 
Associate  Professor,  Chemistry; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1971 

William  J.  Gillespie 
Associate  Professor, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Boston  University,  EdD,  1977 

Juliette  M.  Gilman 
Associate  Professor,  Modem 
Languages;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1969 


Christina  Gilmartin 
Associate  Professor,  History; 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
PhD, 1986 

Maurice  E.  GUmore 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD 

Michael  J.  Glaubman 
Professor  Emeritus,  Physics; 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
PhD,  1953 

Carol  Glod 

Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  College,  PhD,  1994 

Victor  B.  Godin 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science;  Harvard 
University,  DBA,  1968 

Haim  Goldberg 
Professor,  Physics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1963 

Minton  F.  Goldman 
Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  PhD,  1964 

Harold  M.  Goldstein 
Professor,  Economics;  Clark 
University,  PhD,  1961 

Ann  C.  Golub 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 

Physical  Ther-apy;  Boston 

University,  MPH,  PT,  PCS, 

1994 

Bernard  M.  Goodwin 
Associate  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  ScD, 
1961 

Bernard  L.  Gordon 
Associate  Professor,  Geology; 
University  of  Rhode  Island, 
MS,  1960 

Alexander  M.  Gorlov 
Professor,  Meclianical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  Moscow  Institute 
of  TranspoH  Engineers 
(Russia),  PhD,  1961 

Gary  Goshgarian 
Professor,  English;  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  PhD, 
1965 
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Eugene  H.  Gover 
Associate  Professor, 
Matheyriatics;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1970 

James  J.  Gozzo 

Professor,  Medical  Laboratory 
Science  and  Pharmacy;  Boston 
College,  PhD,  1969 

Arvin  Grabel 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering;  New 
York  University,  ScD,  1964 

Maryemma  Graham 
Associate  Professor,  English 
and  African-American 
Studies;  Cornell  University, 
PhD,  1977 

Nanette  Graham 
Assistant  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  PhD, 
1993 

Kerry  M.  Granfield,  Capt., 
US  Army 

Assistant  Professor,  Military 
Science;  Northeastern 
University,  BA,  1985 

Harvey  Green 

Professor,  History;  Rutgers 

University,  PhD,  1976 

Constantine  J.  Gregory 
Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 
Rutgers  University,  PhD,  1968 

Cecelia  G.  Grindel 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Maryland,  PhD, 
1988 

Mary  Jane  Grusemeyer 

Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MS,  1996 

Surendra  Gupta 

Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Purdue  University,  PhD,  1977 

Samuel  Gutmann 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1977 

Carole  D.  Hafher 
Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1978 


Arshag  B.  Hsyian 

Professor,  Mathematics;  Yale 

University,  PhD,  1957 

John  E.  H^ar 
Assistant  Professor, 
Engineering  Technology; 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  PhD,  1984 

Judith  A.  Hall 
Professor,  Psychology; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1976 

Robert  L.  HaU 

Associate  Professor,  History 
and  African-American 
Studies;  Florida  State 
University,  PhD,  1984 

Eric  W.  Hansberry 
Associate  Professor, 
Engineering  Technology; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1982 

Robert  N.  Hanson 
Professor,  Pharmacy; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1973 

Stephen  G.  Harldns 
Professor,  Psychology; 
University  of  Missouri,  PhD, 
1975 

Meredith  H.  Harris 
Associate  Professor,  Physical 
Thet'apy;  Columbia 
University,  EdD,  PT,  1981 

Jonathan  H.  Haughton 
Assistant  Professor, 
Economics;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1983 

Walter  Hauser 

Professor  Emeritus,  Physics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1950 

Loma  Hayward 
Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  Boston  University, 
EdD,  1995 

Terry  L.  Haywoode 
Assistant  Professor,  Education 
and  Human  Services;  City 
University  of  New  York,  PhD, 
1991 

Inez  Hedges 

Pi'ofessor,  Modem  Languages; 
Univeisily  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  PhD,  1976 


Donald  E.  Heiman 
Professor;  Physics;  University 
of  California,  Irvine,  PhD, 
1975 

Daryl  Hellman 

Professor;  Economics;  Rutgers 

University,  PhD,  1970 

Gerald  H.  Hermjin 
Assistant  Professor,  History; 
Northeastern  University,  MA, 
1967 

Irwin  L.  Hermstadt 

Professor,  Economics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1964 

Julie  Hertenstein 
Associate  Professor, 
Accounting;  Harvard 
University,  DBA,  1984 

Mary  J.  Hickey 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  University 
ofLoweU,  BS,  1983 

Patrick  Hickox 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator;  Yale 
University,  March,  1979 

Malcolm  D.  Hill 
Associate  Professor;  Geology; 
University  of  California, 
Santa  Cr-uz,  PhD,  1979 

Timothy  HUliard 
Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  University  of 
Massachusetts,  PhD,  1995 

Eric  M.  HiUson 
Assistant  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
Georgia,  PhD,  1994 

Patricia  J.  HoUen 
Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Rochester,  PhD, 
1986 

Wilfred  E.  Holton 
Associate  Professor,  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Human 
Services;  Boston  University, 
PhD,  1972 

Dorett  Hope 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  University,  EdD,  1978 

Jeffrey  A.  Hopwood 
Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Michigan  State  University, 
PhD,  1990 
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Elizabeth  Howard 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  College,  PhD,  1986 

Kevin  Howley 
Assistant  Professor, 
Communication  Studies; 
University  of  Indiana,  PhD, 
1997 

Matthew  O.  Hunt 

Assistant  Professor,  Sociology; 

Indiana  University,  PhD,  1998 

Anthony  larrobino 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1970 

Olusegun  J.  Hegbusi 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Imperial  College,  London,  PhD, 
1983 

Patricia  M.  L.  Elingworth 
Assistant  Professor, 
Philosophy  and  Religion; 
University  of  California, 
San  Diego,  PhD,  1985 

Vinay  K.  Ingle 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  PhD,  1981 

Jacqueline  A.  Isaacs 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1991 

Nathan  Israeloff 
Assistant  Professor,  Physics; 
University  of  Illinois,  PhD, 
1991 

Maura  D.  Iversen 
Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  Harvard  University, 
SD,  1996 

Cynthia  M.  Jackson 
Assistant  Professor, 
Accounting;  University  of 
South  Carolina,  PhD,  1992 

Denise  Jackson 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1990 

Donald  M.  Jacobs 
Professor,  History;  Boston 
University,  PhD,  1968 


Joshua  R.  Jacobson 

Professor,  Music;  University  of 

Cincinnati,  DMA,  1984 

Paul  A.  JaneU 

Joseph  M.  Golemme  Professor, 
Accounting;  Michigan  State 
University,  PhD,  1974 

Leon  C.  Janikian 
Assistant  Professor,  Music; 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MM,  1975 

Edward  L.  JarroU 
Professor,  Biology;  West 
Virginia  University,  PhD, 
1977 

David  J.  Jebaratnam 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  PhD,  1986 

Solomon  M.  Jekel 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Dartmouth 
College,  PhD,  1974 

Alex  K-Y  Jen 
Associate  Professor, 
Chemistry;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  PhD,  1984 

T.  Anthony  Jones 
Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  Princeton 
University,  PhD,  1978 

Graham  B.  Jones 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  London,  PhD,  1989 

GwUym  S.  Jones 
Professor,  Biology;  Indiana 
State  University,  PhD,  1981 

Jorge  V.  Jose 

Professor,  Physics;  National 

University  of  Mexico,  DSc, 

1976 

David  KaeU 

Assistant  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Rutgers  University,  PhD,  1992 

Sagar  V.  Kamarthi 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Pennsylvania  State 
University,  PhD,  1994 

Stephen  M.  Kane 
Associate  Professor,  Cooperative 
Education;  Northeastern 
University,  EdD,  1981 


Mordecai  S.  Kaplan 
Professor,  Theatre;  New  York 
University,  MA,  1958 

Barry  L.  Karger 
James  A.  Waters  Professor  of 
Analytical  Chemistry, 
Chemistry;  Cornell  University, 
PhD,  1963 

Britta  L.  Karlsson 
Associate  Professor,  Medical 
Laboratory  Science; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1967 

Alain  S.  Karma 
Associate  Professor,  Physics; 
University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara,  PhD,  1986 

Richard  A.  Katula 
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Amherst,  PhD,  1984 

Rajmohan  REgaraman 
Assistant  Professor,  Compute?- 
Science;  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  PhD,  1997 

Ravi  Ramamurti 
Associate  Professor,  General 
Management;  Harvard 
University,  DBA,  1982 

Mark  B.  Ramras 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1967 

Janet  H.  Randall 

Associate  Professor,  English 

and  Linguistics;  University  of 

Massachusetts,  Amherst,  PhD, 

1982 

Sampath  Rangar^an 
Assistant  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
PhD,  1990 
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T.  NeaJ  Rantoul 
Associate  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  MFA,  1973 

Carey  M.  Rappaport 
Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1987 

Richard  A.  Rasala 
Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1969 

Adam  J.  Reeves 
Professor,  Psychology;  City 
University  of  New  York,  PhD, 
1977 

William  M.  Reiff 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
Syracuse  University,  PhD, 
1968 

Doima  Reinhart-Smith 

Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MA,  1983 

Steplien  Reucroft 
Professor,  Physics;  University 
of  Liver-pool  (England),  PhD, 
1969 

Don  R.  Rich 

Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  PhD, 
1994 

Catherine  A.  RUey 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Simmons  College,  MA,  1992 

Susan  J.  Roberts 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  University,  DNSc,  1985 

Harlow  L.  Robinson 
Professor;  Modem  Languages; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1980 

Holbrook  C.  Robinson 
Associate  Professor,  Modem 
Languages;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1974 

Raymond  H.  Robinson 
Professor,  History;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1958 


David  A.  Rochefort 
Professor,  Political  Science 
and  Human  Services;  Brown 
University,  PhD,  1983 

Barbara  Rodriquez 
Assistant  Professor,  English; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1993 

FeUx  V.  Matos  Rodriguez 
Assistant  Professor,  History; 
Columbia  University,  PhD, 
1994 

Nelly  M.  Rodriguez 
Associate  Professor, 
Chemistry;  University  of 
Newcastle  (United  Kingdom), 
PhD, 1986 

John  L.  Roebber 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1957 

Daniel  A.  Rogers 

Assistant  Professor,  Finance; 

University  of  Utah,  PhD,  1998 

Bruce  Ronkin 

Associate  Professor,  Music; 

University  ofMar-yland,  DMA, 

1987 

Constance  H.  Rose 
Professor,  Modem  Languages; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1968 

Peter  S.  Rosen 

Associate  Professor,  Geology; 
College  of  William  and  Mary, 
PhD,  1976 

Fred  A.  Rosenberg 
Professor,  Biology;  Rutgers 
University,  PhD,  1960 

James  Ross 
Associate  Professor, 
Journalism;  American 
University,  MA,  1982 

Martin  E.  Ross 

Associate  Professor,  Geology; 

University  of  Idaho,  PhD,  1978 

John  N.  Rossettos 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1964 

Guy  RoteUa 

Professor,  English;  Boston 

College,  PhD,  1976 


Ernest  Ruber 

Professor,  Biology;  Rutgers 

University,  PhD,  1965 

Earl  Rubington 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  Yale  University, 
PhD,  1955 

Timothy  J.  Rupert 

Assistant  Professor, 
Accounting;  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  PhD,  1993 

Harley  E.  Ryan,  Jr. 
Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  Georgia  State 
University,  PhD,  1994 

Michael  Ryan 

Professor,  English;  University 

of  Iowa,  PhD,  1976 

Albert  Sacco,  Jr. 
Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1977 

Stephen  A.  Sadow 
Professor,  Modem  Languages; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1977 

J.  Timothy  Sage 
Assistant  Professor,  Physics; 
University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign,  PhD, 
1986 

Masoud  Salehi 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Stanford  University,  PhD,  1979 

Eugene  J.  Saletan 
Professor  Emeritus,  Physics; 
Princeton  University,  PhD, 
1962 

John  A.  Saltmarsh 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education;  Boston 
University,  PhD,  1989 

BettyJ.  Salzberg 
Professor,  Compute)-  Science; 
University  of  Michigan,  PhD, 
1971 

William  Sanchez 
Assistant  Professor, 
Counseling  Psychology, 
Rehabilitation  and  Special 
Education;  Boston  University, 
PhD,  1978 
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Sheldon  S.  Sandler 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1962 

Ravi  Sarathy 
Professor,  General 
Management;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1976 

Behrooz  (Barry)  Satvat 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  ScD,  1980 

Gustav  Schachter 

Professor,  Economics;  Neiv 
York  University,  PhD,  1962 

Judith  Schaechter 

Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  Boston  University, 
PhD,  1996 

Robert  A.  Schatz 
Associate  Professor,  Pharmacy 
and  Toxicology;  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  PhD 

Daniel  C.  Scheirer 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
Pennsylvania  State 
University,  PhD,  1974 

CaroUn  D.  Schellhom 
Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  University  of 
Texas,  PhD,  1991 

Martin  E.  Schetzen 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  ScD,  1961 

David  E.  Schmitt 
Professor,  Political  Science; 
University  of  Texas,  PhD, 
1971 

Donald  Schneider 
Associate  Professor, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
PhD,  1982 

John  G.  Schoon 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineeri  ng;  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  New  York,  PhD, 
1977 

Alan  Schroeder 
Assistant  Professor, 
Journalism;  Harvard 
University,  MPA,  1989 


Frank  A.  Schubert 
Associate  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  JD,  1970 

Egon  Schulte 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
University  of  Dortmund 
(Gei-many),  PhD,  1985 

Gerald  E.  Schumacher 

Professor,  Pharmacy; 
University  of  Southern 
California,  PharmD,  1961, 
Wayne  State  University,  PhD, 
1972 

Martin  Schwaiz 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Courant 
Institute,  PhD,  1981 

Richard  J.  Scranton 
Associate  Professor;  Civil 
Engineering;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  SM, 
1968 

Raafat  A.  Seifeldin 
Assistant  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
Minnesota,  PhD,  1989 

Philip  E.  Serafim 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  DSc,  1963 

Peter  Serenyi 
Professor,  Art.  and 
Architecture;  Washington 
University,  PhD,  1968 

Susan  M.  Setta 
Associate  Professor, 
Philosophy  and  Religion; 
Pennsylvania  State 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Deepa  Setty 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
California,  San  Pi-ancisco, 
PharmD,  1995 

Bahram  Shafai 

Associate  Professor,  Electri.cal 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
George  Washington 
University,  DSc,  1984 

Jayant  M.  Shah 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1974 


Donnalee  Shain 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1985 

Thomas  M.  Shapiro 
Professor;  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  Washington 
University,  PhD,  1978 

Nancy  H.  Sharby 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Boston 
University,  MS,  1978 

Carole  A.  Shea 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Rutgers,  State  University  of 
New  Jersey,  PhD,  1986 

Thomas  C.  Sheahan 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  ScD, 
1991 

Marjorie  K.  Shelley 
Assistant  Professor, 
Accounting;  University  of 
Texas,  PhD,  1989 

H.  David  Sherman 
Associate  Professor, 
Accounting;  Harvard 
University,  DBA,  1981 

Thomas  O.  Sherman 
Associate  Professor; 
Mathematics;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1964 

Wallace  W.  Sherwood 
Associate  Professor;  Criminal 
Justice;  Harvard  University, 
LLM,  1971 

Carl  A.  Shifftnan 
Professor;  Physics;  Oxford 
University  (England),  DPMI, 
1956 

Mikhail  Shubin 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Moskow  University  (Russia), 
PhD,  1969 

Robert  Sikes 

Associate  Prvfessor;  Physical 
Therapy;  University  of  Texas, 
Houston,  PhD,  1982 

Michael  B.  Silevitch 
Professor;  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
Northeastern  University,  PhD, 
1971 
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Melvin  W.  Simms 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education;  Boston 
University,  EdD,  1981 

William  A.  Sloane 
Assistant  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  MBA, 
1975 

L.  David  Smith 

Assistant  Professor,  Biology; 

University  of  Maryland,  PhD, 

1990 

Marilyn  Smith 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Northeastern  University,  MBA, 

1974 

Raoul  N.  Smith 

Professor,  Computer  Science; 

Brown  University,  PhD,  1968 

Wendy  A.  Smith 

Associate  Professor,  Biology; 

Duke  University,  PhD,  1981 

William  E.  Smith 

Associate  Professor,  Pharmacy; 

Auburn  University,  PhD,  1994 

Julie  Z.  Sneath 

Assistant  Professor,  Marketing; 

Georgia  State  University,  PhD, 

1996 

Jeffrey  B.  Sokoloff 
Professor,  Physics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1967 

Marius  M.  Solomon 
Professor,  Management 
Science;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  PhD,  1984 

David  D.  Sonnenschein 
Associate  Professor,  Music; 
Boston  University,  DMA,  1976 

AUen  L.  Soyster 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  Carnegie-Mellon 
University,  PhD,  1973 

Bert  A.  Spector 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Resources  Management; 
University  of  Missouri,  PhD, 
1977 

John  Spiegel 

Associate  Professor,  Modem 
Languages;  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  1986 


Francis  C.  Spital 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Resources  Management; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1978 

Srinivas  Sridhar 
Professor,  Physics;  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1983 

Yogendra  N.  Srivastava 
Professor,  Physics;  Indiana 
University,  PhD,  1964 

E.  Craig  Stacey 
Assistant  Professor, 
Marketing;  University  of 
Alabama,  PhD,  1992 

Margaret  E.  Stacey 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Indiana 
University,  MS,  1977 

Aleksandar  M.  Stankovic 
Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1993 

ChadA.  Starkey 
Associate  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  Ohio  University, 
PhD,  1988 

Thomas  Starr 

Assistant  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Yale  University, 
MFA,  1994 

loannis  Stavrakakis 
Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
University  of  Virginia,  PhD, 
1988 

James  R.  Stellar 
Professor,  Psychology; 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
PhD,  1976 

Lynn  Stephen 
Professor,  Sociology, 
Anthropology,  and  Linguistics; 
Brandeis  Unversity,  PhD, 
1987 

Richard  R.  Stewart 
Associate  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  Clemson 
University,  PhD,  1966 

Shirley  Stockmeyer 
Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  Stanford  University, 
MA,  1959 


Gabriel  Stolzenberg 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1961 

Phyllis  R.  Strauss 

Professor,  Biology;  Rockefeller 

University,  PhD,  1971 

Alexandru  I.  Suciu 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  1984 

Armemarie  C.  Sullivan 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1996 

Denis  J.  Sullivan 
Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1987 

Fareena  Sultan 
Associate  Professor, 
Marketing;  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  1986 

Andrew  M.  Sum 
Professor,  Economics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  MA,  1971 

KangSun 

Academic  Specialist, 
Engineering  Technology;  Yale 
University,  PhD,  1990 

Herbert  L.  Sussman 
Professor,  English;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1963 

John  D.  Swain 

Assistant  Professor,  Physics; 

University  of  Toronto,  PhD, 

1990 

Jacqueline  F.  Sweeney 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1991 

Gilead  Tadmor 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
(Israel),  PhD,  1984 

Andrew  V.  Tangbom 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1987 
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Mohammad  E.  Taslim 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  University  of 
Arizona,  PhD,  1981 

Tomasz  Taylor 

Associate  Professor,  Physics; 

University  of  Warsaw,  PhD, 

1981 

Chuu-Lian  Temg 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Brandeis  University,  PhD, 
1976 

George  H.  Thrush 
Assistant  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Harvard 
University,  MArch,  1988 

Judith  Tick 

Professor,  Music;  City 
University  of  New  York,  PhD, 
1979 

Robert  R.  Tillman 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  EdD, 
1988 

Gordana  G.  Todorov 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Michael  C.  Tolley 
Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  PhD,  1990 

AliTouran 

Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Stanford 
University,  PhD,  1980 

Emery  A.  Trahan 
Associate  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  State 
University  of  New  York, 
Albany,  PhD,  1988 

Eileen  M.  Trauth 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science; 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  PhD, 
1979 

Shirley  M.  Tsunoda 
Assistant  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
California,  San  Francisco, 
PharmD,  1992 

Bonnie  TuSmith 
Associate  Professor,  English; 
Washington  State  University, 
PhD,  1989 


Man-Kuan  Vai 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Michigan  State  University, 
PhD,  1987 

Michael  T.  Vaughn 
Professor,  Physics;  Purdue 
University,  PhD,  1960 

Susan  H.  Ventura 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1993 

Heidi  Vernon 
Professor,  General 
Management;  Boston 
University,  PhD,  1980 

Carmine  Vittoria 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering;  Yale 
University,  PhD,  1970 

Gerard  Voland 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Tufts  University,  PhD,  1989 

Eberhard  von  Goeler 
Professor,  Physics;  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  PhD,  1961 

Paul  Vouros 

Professor,  Chemistry; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1965 

Sara  Wadia-Fascetti 
Assistant  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Stanford 
University,  PhD,  1994 

Nancy  Waggner 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Suffolk  Law  School,  JD,  1984 

Susan  Wall 

Associate  Professor,  English; 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  PhD, 
1982 

Bruce  A.  Wallin 
Assistant  Professor,  Political 
Science;  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  PhD, 
1983 

MitcheU  Wand 

Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1973 


Patrick  S.  P.  Wang 
Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Oregon  State  University,  PhD, 
1978 

Merrill  E.  Warkentin 
Associate  Professor, 
Management;  University  of 
Nebraska,  PhD,  1986 

Carol  M.  Warner 
Professor,  Biology;  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
PhD,  1971 

Philip  M.  Warner 
Professor,  Chemistiy; 
University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  PhD,  1970 

Gregory  H.  Wassail 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  Rutgers 
University,  PhD,  1978 

Barbara  L.  Waszczak 

Associate  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1978 

Mary  E.  Watson 
Associate  Professor, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Boston  University,  EdD,  1983 

Irvine  W.  Wei 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1972 

Scott  Weighart 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Boston  University,  MBA,  1988 

Judith  Y.  Weisinger 
Assistant  Professor,  Human 
Resources;  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  PhD,  1995 

Ira  R.  Weiss 
Frofessor,  Accounting; 
University  ofCalifomia  at 
Los  Angeles,  PhD,  1976 

Arthur  J.  Weitzman 
Professor,  English;  New  Yo7-k 
University,  PhD,  1964 

Jonathan  B.  Welch 
Professor,  Finance  and 
Insurance;  University  of 
Connecticut,  PhD,  1975 

Martha  L.  Wengert 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1982 
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Edward  G.  Wertheim 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Resources  Management; 
Yeshiva  University,  PhD,  1973 

Joseph  E.  Westlund 
Professor,  English;  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  PhD, 
1966 

Jerzy  M.  Weyman 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Brandeis  University,  PhD, 
1980 

Charles  S.  White 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1988 

AUan  Widom 

Professor,  Physics;  Cornell 

University,  PhD,  1967 

Peter  H.  Wiederspahn 

Assistant  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Harvard 
University,  MArch,  1989 

Mary  E.  Wilcox 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  College,  MS,  1967 

Ronald  J.  Willey 
Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  PhD, 
1984 

Carol  Williams 

Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  College,  DNSc,  1990 

Francis  M.  Williams 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Cambridge  College,  MEd,  1995 

John  A.  Williams 
Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  PhD,  1965 

Ronald  J.  WiUiams 
Associate  Professor;  Computer 
Science;  University  of 
California,  San  Diego,  PhD, 
1975 

Stephen  WiUiams 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Suffolk  University  Law  School, 
JD,  1984 

Delaine  Williamson 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Harvard  University,  MPH, 
1987 


Mary  Ann  Wilmarth 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Duke 
University,  MS,  1984 

Bruce  H.  Wilson 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
University  of  Michigan,  PhD, 
1992 

Christine  R.  Wilson 
Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Thei-apy;  McGill  University, 
PhD,  1995 

Felicia  P.  Wiltz 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1991 

Donald  L.  Wise 
Cabot  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1963 

Frederick  Wiseman 
Professor,  Marketing;  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  1970 

Darien  Wood 

Assistant  Professor,  Physics; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1987 

Michael  L.  Woodnick 
Associate  Professor, 
Communication  Studies, 
Emerson  College,  MS,  1964 

Kristin  R.  Woolever 
Professor,  English;  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1980 

William  E.  Wray 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Southwestern  University,  JD, 
1977 

Fa-Yueh  Wu 
Professor,  Physics; 
Washington  University,  PhD, 
1963 

FeiXu 

Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1995 

Shiawee  X.  Yang 
Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  PhD,  1995 


Mishac  K.  Yegian 
Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1976 

Yaman  Yener 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  North  Carolina 
State  University,  PhD,  1973 

Mustafa  R.  YUmaz 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science;  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  PhD,  1974 

Bryant  W.  York 

Associate  Professor,  Computer 

Science;  University  of 

Massachusetts,  Amherst,  PhD, 

1981 

Mark  L.  Yorra 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy,  MS,  1983 

Robert  F.  Young 
Associate  Professor, 
Marketing;  Harvard 
University,  DBA,  1980 

Michael  H.  Zack 

Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science;  Harvard 
University,  DBA,  1991 

Harold  S.  Zamansky 
Professor,  Psychology; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1954 

Alan  J.  Zaremba 
Associate  Professor, 
Communication  Studies;  State 
University  of  New  York, 
Buffalo,  PhD,  1977 

Paul  M.  Zavracky 
Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Tufts  University,  PhD,  1984 

Ibrahim  Zeid 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  University  of 
Akron,  PhD,  1981 

Andrei  V.  Zelevinsky 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Moskow  University  (Russia), 
PhD,  1978 

Eileen  Zungolo 

Professor,  Nursing;  Columbia 

University,  EdD,  1971 
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courses,  12,  14 

examinations,  12 

grading  system,  10-11 

progression  standards,  12 

registration,  13-15 

student  organizations,  12 

suimner  orientation,  8 
Accounting 

course  descriptions,  217-218 

curriculum,  95-96 
Administrative  officers,  289 
Admissions,  2-5 

application  process,  4-5 

deposits,  2-3,  4-5 

entrance  requirements  and 
examinations,  3 

health  requirements,  4 

honors  program,  20 

information  sessions  and 
interviews,  2 

transfer  students,  2,  5,  13 
Advanced  Placement,  3 

fireshmen,  13 

international  students,  5 
Advising 

admissions,  2 

curriculum  planrving,  26 

experiential  education,  34 
Aerospace  Maintenance 
Engineering  Technology, 
122-123 
African  Studies,  42 
African-American  Studies 

course  descriptions,  132-135 

curriculum,  43-44 
Ambassador  Awards,  20 
American  College  Testing 

Program  (ACT),  3 
American  Sign  Language- 
EngUsh  Interpreting 

course  descriptions,  135-136 

curriculum,  44 
American  University  of  Paris,  43 
Anthropology 

course  descriptions,  136-138 

curriculum,  75-76 
Art  and  Architecture 

course  descriptions,  138-142 

curriculum,  45^7 
Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of, 

32-71 

administrative  faculty,  32 


co-op,  32 

core  curriculum,  33 

course  descriptions,  132-216 

departments  and  programs, 
43-77 

entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  32-34 

interdisciplinary  minors,  34-39 

special  programs,  39^1 

study  abroad,  41^3 
Asian  Studies  minor,  34 
Associate  degrees 

Bouve  CoUege,  83-84 

Engineering  Technology,  121 
Astronomy 

course  descriptions,  199-202 
Athletic  Training 

course  descriptions,  256 

curriculum,  80 

special  requirements,  79 

See  also  Health,  Sport,  and 
Leisure  Studies 
Attendance,  8 
Audiology 

course  descriptions,  272-278 

curriculum,  90-92 
Austreilia  Program,  42 


Behavioral  Neuroscience,  47^8 
Biochemistry,  48 
Biology 
course  descriptions,  142-148 
curriculum,  48-50 
Biomedical  Engineering,  1 1 1 
Biomedical  Physics,  50 
Boston  Youth  Leadership 

Award,  20 
Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Health  Sciences,  78-92 
administrative  faculty,  78 
course  descriptions,  256-274 
departments  and  programs, 
80-92 

entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3,  78-79 
Open  Option  Program,  79-80 
Buenos  Aires  Program,  42 
Bunche  Scholars  Program, 

20-21 
Business  Administration, 
CoUege  of  93-103 
BA  or  BS/MBA  Program,  40 
core  curriculum,  95 
course  descriptions,  217-226 
departments  and  programs, 
95-103 

entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3,  94 


faculty  groups,  93-94 
minor,  95 


Cairo  University  Program,  42 
Calendar,  academic,  284-285 
Cambridge  University  Program, 

43 
Campus  map,  282-283 
Cape  Town  University  Program, 

42 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences 

course  descriptions,  256-259 

curriculum,  81-82 

special  requirements,  79 
Cardiovascular  Tecimology 

programs,  81 
Caribbean  Studies  minor,  36-37 
Center  for  the  Arts,  41 
Chemical  Engineering 

course  descriptions,  233-234 

curriculum,  111-112 
Chemistry 

course  descriptions,  149-151 

curriculum,  51-52 
China  Program,  42 
Cinema  Studies  minor,  34-35 

course  descriptions,  183 
Civil  and  Environmental 
Engineering 

course  descriptions,  234-236 

curriculum,  112-113 

part-time  program,  118-119 
Class  schedule,  9-10 
College  Board  examinations,  4 
College-Level  Examination 

Program  (CLEP),  4 
Combined  Program  with  profes- 
sional schools,  40 
Communication  Studies 

course  descriptions,  151-153 

curriculum,  52-53 
Compensatory  courses,  11,  21 
Computer  Engineering.  See 
Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering 
Computer  Science,  College  of 
104-107 

course  descriptions,  227-229 

curriculum,  105-107 

entrance  and  graduation 

requirements,  3 

faculty,  104 

minor,  105 
Computer  Technology 

course  descriptions,  247-249 

curriculum,  123-124 
Cooperative  education  (co-op), 

6-7 
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course  descriptions,  230 
International  Exchange 
Program,  7 
Costs,  16-19 
Counseling  Psychology, 
Rehabilitation,  and  Special 
Education,  259-260 
Credit  system,  5, 10,  26 
compensatory  courses,  21 
See  also  Transfer  credit 
Criminal  Justice,  College  of, 
108-109 
course  descriptions,  231-232 
curriculum,  109 
entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  109 
faculty,  108 
Curriculum  planning,  26 
Czech  Studies,  42 


Deaf  Studies  Program,  60 
Deans,  academic,  289 
Dean's  List,  11 
Deferred  Admission,  2 
Degrees,  undergraduate,  28-31 
Dental  Hygiene,  82-84 

course  descriptions,  260-262 
Deposits,  2-3,  5, 17 
Dining  service,  19 
Diversity  requirement,  27 
Double  m^or,  32,  40 
Dropping  courses,  14 
Dual  major,  32, 40 

E 

Early  Admission,  2 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Program,  54 
East  Asian  Studies  minor,  34 
EastAVest  Marine  Biology 

Program,  41 
Economics 
course  descriptions,  153-156 
curriculum,  53-54 
Education 
course  descriptions,  156-158 
curriculum,  54-55 
special,  259 

teacher  certification  and 
training,  55 
Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering 
Computer  option,  114 
course  descriptions,  236-241 
curriculum,  114-115 
part-time  program,  119-120 
Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

course  descriptions,  249-251 
curriculum,  124 
Elementary  Education 
Program,  54 
double  major,  60 


EU  Scholarship,  20 
Engineering,  College  of,  110-120 
administrative  faculty,  110 
BS/MS  Joint  Degree,  110 
core  curriculum.  111 
course  descriptions,  233-246 
departments  and  programs, 

111-120 
entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3,  110 
part-time  evening  programs, 
118-120 
Engineering  Technology, 
School  of,  121-125 
course  descriptions,  247-253 
entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3, 122 
faculty,  121 
minors,  122 

part-time  evening  programs, 
121 
English 
course  descriptions,  159-164 
curriculum,  55-56 
English  as  a  Second  Language 
course  descriptions,  279-280 
proficiency  requirement,  3 
English  Language  Center,  4 
English  Proficiency  Test,  3 
Entrance  requirements.  See 

Admissions 

Entrepreneurship  and  Small 

Business  Management 

course  descriptions,  218 

curriculima,  96-97 

Environmental  Engineering 

option,  113 
Environmental  Studies,  56-57 
European  Union  Internship,  42 
Examinations 
CLEP,  4 

College  Board,  4 
end-of-quarter,  12 
Exchange  programs.  See 

International  programs 
Exercise  Physiology  Program, 

81 
Expenses,  16-19 
Experiential  education 
requirement,  33-34 

F 

Faculty,  290-307 
Fees,  16-19 

application,  4,  17 

deposits,  2-3,  5,  16-17 

late,  18 

stmimer  orientation,  17-18 

tuition,  17 
Film,  183-186 
Finance  and  Insurance 

course  descriptions,  219-221 

curriculiun,  97 
Financial  aid,  16 


See  also  Scholjirships  and 
grants 
Florence  Program,  43 
Foreign  language  requirement, 

34 
Foreign  students.  See 

International  students 
Forsyth  School  of  Dental 

Hygiene,  82-84 
French 
business,  41 

course  descriptions,  183-185 
curriculum,  67 
Freshmen 
compensatory  courses,  21 
entrance  examinations,  3 
incompletes,  11 
residence  termination  fee,  19 
School  of  General  Studies, 
129-130,  278 
transfers,  13 


General  Engineering 

course  descriptions,  241-242 

curriculum,  115-116 
General  Engineering 

Technology,  251 
General  Equivalency  Diploma 

(GED),  5 
General  Studies,  School  of 

course  descriptions,  278 
Geology 

course  descriptions,  164-167 

curriculum,  57-58 
German 

business,  40 

course  descriptions,  186-187 

curriculum,  67 
Ghana  University  Program,  42 
Goldsmiths'  College  Program,  43 
Governing  boards  and  officers, 

286-288 
Grading  system,  10-11 

changing  grades,  11 

compensatory  courses,  21 
Graduation  requirements, 

general,  13 
Grants.  See  Scholarships  and 
grants 

H 

Hansard  Scholars  Internship,  43 
Health,  Sport,  and  Leisure 
Studies 

course  descriptions,  262-264 
See  also  Athletic  Training 
Health  Information 

Administration,  84 
Health  requirements,  4 

College  of  Nursing,  127 
Health  services,  17,  18 
Hebrew  College  Exchange 
Program,  40 
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History 

course  descriptions,  167-172 

curriculum,  58-59 
Honors  Program,  2,  20 
Housing,  2, 17-19 
Human  Resources  Management 
(HRM) 

course  descriptions,  221-222 

curriculum,  98 
Human  Services,  59-60 

course  descriptions,  172-173 

double  m^or,  60 
Hungary  Program,  43 
Husky  account,  19 
Husky  card,  18 

I 

ID  card  fee,  18 
Independent  major,  32,  40 
Industrial  Engineering 

course  descriptions,  242-246 

curriculum,  116-117 
Information  and  open  houses,  2 
Information  Systems.  See 
Industrial  Engineering; 
Management  Information 
Systems 
Instrumentation  for  Science 

Program,  72 
Insurance,  health  and  liability,  18 
Integrated  dual  major,  32 
Interdisciplinary  programs 

course  descriptions,  173-174 

minors,  34-39 
International  Affairs 

course  descriptions,  174 

curriculum,  61-62 

minor,  35-36,  60 
International  Baccalaureate,  5 
International  Business, 

BS  in,  103 
International  Business 
Administration 

course  descriptions,  222 

curriculum,  98-99 
International  Politics  minor,  74 
International  programs,  7,  41-43 
International  relations 

concentration,  73 
International  students 

advanced  standing  credit,  5 

co-op,  7 

fee,  18 

TOEFX,  4 
IP  grade,  10 
Ireland  North  and  South 

Internship,  43 
Italian 

course  descriptions,  187-188 

curriculum,  67 

J 

Jewish  Studies  minor,  36 
Joint  Degree  programs,  40 


Journalism 
course  descriptions,  174-176 
curriculum,  63 

L 

Laboratory  fees,  18 
LAMP  (liberal  arts  mjyor 

preference),  32 
Languages.  See  Modem 

Languages 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean 

Studies  minor,  36-37 
Latino  Studies  minor,  36-37 
Law,  School  of 
BA  or  BS/Juris  Doctor  Joint 

Degree,  40 
Law  and  legal  issues 

concentration,  73 
Leave  of  absence,  medical,  14-15 
Lewis  Memorial  Scholarship,  21 
Liability  insurance,  18 
Liberal  arts.  See  Arts  and 

Sciences,  College  of 
Liberal  arts  major  preference 

(LAMP),  32 
Linguistics 
course  descriptions,  176-178 
curriculum,  64-65 
minor,  37 
Literature.  See  English;  Modem 

Languages 
Loans,  16 

Logistics  and  Transportation 
course  descriptions,  226 
curriculum,  99-100 

M 

Mauors,  13 
double,  32,  40 
dual,  32,  40 
independent,  32,  40 
LAMP,  32 
Malaysia  Program,  42 
Management 
course  descriptions,  222-223 
curriculum,  100-101 
Management  Information 
Systems  (MIS),  101-102 
Management  Science,  223-224 
Manufacturing  Engineering.  See 
Industrial  Engineering; 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Map,  campus,  282-283 
Marine  Biology  Program, 

East/West,  41 
Marine  Science  Center  Summer 

Program,  41 
Marine  Studies 
Massachusetts  Bay 
Consortium,  41 
minor,  37 
Marketing 
course  descriptions,  224-226 
cuniculum,  102 


MASSPlan,  16 
Mathematics 

course  descriptions,  178-182 

curriculum,  65-66 
Meal  plans,  17 
Mechanical  Engineering 

course  descriptions,  242-246 

curriculum,  117-118 

part-time  program,  120 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 

course  descriptions,  251-253 

curriculmn,  125 
Media  Studies  minor,  38 
Medical  Laboratory  Science 

certificate  program,  85 

course  descriptions,  264-265 

curriculum,  84-85 

special  requirements,  79 
Mexico  Program,  42 
Middle  Eastern  Studies,  34 
Middler-Year  Writing 

Requirement  (MYWR),  26-27, 
34 
Military  Science,  22-23,  275-277 
Minors,  13 

interdisciplinary,  34-39 
Modem  Languages 

course  descriptions,  183-190 

curriculum,  66-67 

special  courses,  40-41 
MSPT  Program,  88-89 
Music 

course  descriptions,  191-196 

curriculum,  67-69 

N 

New  Zealand  Program,  42 
Northeastern  Merit  Scholarship, 

20 
Nursing,  CoUege  of,  126-128 

course  descriptions,  254-255 

curriculum,  127-128 

entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3,  127 

faculty,  126 

RN  to  BSN  Option,  127 

ROTC,  23 


Open  Option  Program,  79-80 
Orientation,  summer,  8,  17-18 
Overload,  course,  13-14 
tuition,  16 


Paris,  American  University  of,  43 
Part-time  programs 
Bouve  CoUege,  83-84 
College  of  Engineering, 

118-120 
School  of  Engineering 
Technology,  121 
Pass/fan  system,  10-11 
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Pharmacy 

course  descriptions,  266-271 

curriculum,  85-88 

Doctoral  Program,  86-87 

license,  86 

Pharmaceutical  Sciences,  85 

Ph£irmacy  Practice,  85 

See  also  Bouve  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  Health 
Sciences 
Philosophy  and  Religion 

course  descriptions,  196-199 

curriculum,  70 
Physical  Therapy 

course  descriptions,  271-272 

curriculum,  88-90 

MSPT  degree,  88-89 

special  requirements,  3,  79 
Physics 

Biomedical,  50 

course  descriptions,  199-202 

curriculimi,  71-72 
PLUS  loan,  16 
Political  Science 

course  descriptions,  202-206 

curriculum,  72-74 
Post-baccalaureate  Certificate 

programs,  85 
Progression  standards, 

academic,  12 
Psychology 

counseUng,  259-260 

course  descriptions,  206-210 

curriculum,  74-75 
PubUc  policy  and  administra- 
tion concentration,  73 

Q 

Quality-point  average,  10 
Quarter  system,  5 


Registration,  13-15 
division  conflicts,  14 
dropping  courses,  14 
meyors  and  minors,  13 
overload,  14 
Rehabilitation  Science,  89-90, 

259-260 
Religion.  See  Philosophy  and 

ReUgion 
RemediEil  courses,  11 
Repeating  courses,  12 
Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  (ROTC) 

course  descriptions,  275-277 
curriculum,  22-23 
Respiratory  Therapy  programs, 

81-82 
RN  to  BSN  Option,  127 
Rolling  Admission,  2 
Room-and-board  expenses, 

17-19 
Russian  Studies,  43 


course  descriptions,  188 
curriculum,  67 

S 

SACI  Program,  43 
Santiago  Program,  42 
Scholarships  and  grants 
Ambassador  Awards,  20 
Boston  Youth  Leadership 
Aw3id,  20 

Bunche  Scholars  Program, 
20-21 

Ell  Scholarship,  20 
LeviTs  Memorial  Scholarship, 
21 

Northeastern  Merit 
Scholarship,  20 
ROTC,  22,  23 
Scholastic  Assessment  Test 

(SAT),  3,  4 
School  of  General  Studies 

curriculum,  129-130 
Sea  Education  Association,  41, 

42 
Secondary  Education  Program, 

55 
Simon  Fraser  University 

Program,  42 
Singapore  Program,  42 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 
course  descriptions,  136-138, 
211-213 

curriculimi,  75-76 
Spanish 
course  descriptions,  189-190 
curriculum,  67 
elementary,  40^1 
study  abroad,  43 
Special  Education,  259 
Special  students,  13 
Speech-Language  Pathology 
and  Audiology 
course  descriptions,  272-273 
curriculum,  90-92 
Sports.  See  Athletic  Training; 
Health,  Sport,  and  Leisure 
Studies 
Sports  pass  fee,  18 
Status  reports,  11 
Student  activities  and  services 
fees,  18 


Teacher  certification  and 

training,  55 
Technical  Communication 

minor,  38 
Tel  Aviv  University  Program, 

42 
Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 

Language  (TOEFL),  3,  4 
Theatre 
course  descriptions,  214-216 
curriculum,  76-77 


Tours,  campus,  2 
Toxicology 

course  descriptions,-273-274 

curriculum,  92 

specied  requirements,  79 
Transcripts,  14 
Transfer  credit,  5 

Arts  and  Sciences,  33 

Bouve,  80 

CriminalJustice,  109 

internal,  10,  13 

Nursing,  127 
Transfer  students 

admissions,  2,  4-5 

application  procedure,  5 

orientation,  8, 17 

registration,  13 

residence  rate 
adjustments,  19 
Transportation,  Logistics  and, 
99-100 

course  descriptions,  226 
Tuition 

deposits,  17 

late  payment,  18 

payment  dates  and  plans,  16 

U 

Undergraduate  degrees,  28-31 
Urban  Studies  minor,  38 


Viet  Nam  Program,  42 

W 

West  African  Studies,  42 
Withdrawal  from  University,  14 
Women's  Studies 

course  descriptions,  173 

minor,  38-39 
Writing 

course  descriptions,  159-164, 
174-176 

Middler-Year  Writing 
Requirement,  26-27,  34 

minor,  56 


The  Northeaster)!  UniveisiUj  Undergraduate  Catalog  (FuU-Thne  Day  Programs)  contains  the  University's  primaiy  state- 
ments about  these  academic  programs  and  degree  requirements,  as  authorized  by  the  president  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.  For 
information  about  other  academic  policies  and  procedures:  student  responsibilities;  student  academic  and  cocurricular  life; 
faculty  rights  and  responsibilities;  or  general  persoruiel  poUcies,  benefits,  and  services,  please  refer  to  the  Academic 
Operations  Manual,  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Student  Handbook,  Cooperative  Education  Handbook,  Faculty 
Handbook,  Benefits  and  Services  Handbook,  and  related  procedural  guides,  as  appropriate. 

Accreditation.  Northeastern  University  is  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  Inc. 

Delivery  ofSei-vices.  Northeastern  University  assumes  no  liability  for  delay  or  failure  to  provide  educational  or  other  ser- 
vices or  facihties  due  to  causes  beyond  its  reasonable  control.  Causes  include,  without  limitation,  power  failure,  fu"e,  strikes 
by  University  employees  or  others,  damage  by  nattu-al  elements,  and  acts  of  public  authorities.  The  University  will,  however, 
exert  reasonable  efforts,  when  it  judges  them  to  be  appropriate,  to  provide  comparable  services,  facilities,  or  performance; 
but  its  inability  or  failure  to  do  so  shall  not  subject  the  University  to  habihty. 

The  Northeastern  University  Undergraduate  Catalog  contains  current  information  about  the  University  calendar,  admis- 
sions, degree  requirements,  fees,  and  regulations;  however,  such  information  is  not  intended  and  should  not  be  regarded  to 
be  contractual. 

Northeastern  University  reserves  the  sole  right  to  promulgate  and  change  rules  and  regulations  and  to  make  changes  of  any 
nature  in  its  program;  calendar,  admissions  poUcies,  procedures,  and  standards;  degree  requirements;  fees;  and  academic 
schedule  whenever  necessary  or  desirable,  including,  without  Umitation,  changes  in  course  content  and  class  schedule,  the 
cancellation  of  scheduled  classes  and  other  academic  activities,  and  the  substitution  of  alternatives  for  scheduled  classes 
and  other  academic  activities.  In  any  such  case,  the  University  will  give  whatever  notice  is  reasonably  practical. 

Northeastern  Uruversity  will  endeavor  to  make  available  to  its  students  a  fme  education  and  a  stimulating  and  congenial 
enviroiunent.  However,  the  quality  and  rate  of  progress  of  an  individual's  academic  career  and  professional  advancement 
upon  completion  of  a  degree  or  program  are  largely  dependent  on  his  or  her  ovm  abiUties,  commitment,  and  effort.  In  many 
professions  and  occupations,  there  are  also  requirements  imposed  by  federal  and  state  statutes  and  regulatory  agencies  for 
certification  or  entry  into  a  particular  field.  These  requirements  may  change  while  a  student  is  erurolled  in  a  program  and  may 
vary  from  state  to  state  or  country  to  country.  Although  the  University  stands  ready  to  help  its  students  fmd  out  about 
requirements  and  changes  in  them,  it  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  initiate  the  inquiry. 

Tuition  Default  Policy.  In  cases  where  the  student  defaults  on  his/her  tuition,  the  student  shall  be  liable  for  the  outstanding 
tuition  and  all  reasonable  associated  collection  costs  incurred  by  the  University,  including  attorneys'  fees. 

Emergency  Closing  of  the  University.  Northeastern  University  has  made  arrangements  to  notify  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
by  radio  and  television  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  cancel  classes  because  of  extremely  inclement  weather.  AM  stations 
WBZ  (1030)  and  WEKO  (680),  and  FM  stations  WBUR  (90.9),  WBMX  (98.5),  and  WFNX  (101.7)  are  the  radio  stations  autho- 
rized to  announce  the  University's  decision  to  close.  Television  stations  WBZ-TV4,  WCVB-TV5,  and  WHDH-TV7  will  also 
report  cancellations.  Since  instructional  television  courses  originate  from  live  or  broadcast  facilities  at  the  University,  neither 
the  classes  nor  the  courier  service  operates  when  the  University  is  closed.  Please  listen  to  the  radio  or  television  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  University  will  be  closed. 

If  a  storm  occurs  at  night,  the  aimouncement  of  University  closing  is  given  to  the  radio  stations  at  approximately  6  am.  Classes 
are  generally  canceled  for  that  entire  day  and  evening  at  all  campus  locations  unless  stated  otherwise.  When  a  storm  begins 
late  in  the  day,  cancellations  of  evening  classes  may  be  announced.  This  announcement  is  usually  made  between  2  and  3  PM. 

Equal  Opportunity  Policy.  Northeastern  University  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  reUgion,  sex,  sexual 
orientation,  age,  national  origin,  disability,  or  veteran  status  in  admission  to,  access  to,  treatment  in,  or  employment  in  its 
programs  and  activities.  In  addition.  Northeastern  University  vrill  not  condone  any  form  of  sexual  harassment.  Handbooks 
containing  the  University's  nondiscrimination  poUcies  and  its  grievance  procedures  are  available  in  the  Office  of  Affirmative 
Action,  175  Richards  Hall.  Inquiries  regarding  the  University's  nondiscrimination  policies  may  be  directed  to: 

Office  of  Affirmative  Action 
175  Richards  HaU 
Northeastern  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
617-373-2133 

Inquiries  concerning  the  application  of  nondiscrimination  policies  may  also  be  referred  to  the  Regional  Director,  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  J.W.  McCormack  Building,  Post  Office  Court  House,  Room  222,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02109^557. 

Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act.  In  accordance  with  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974, 
Northeastern  University  permits  its  students  to  inspect  their  records  wherever  appropriate  and  to  challenge  specific  parts  of 
them  when  they  feel  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  Specific  details  of  the  law  as  it  appUes  to  Northeastern  are  printed  in  the 
Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Student  Handbook  and  are  distributed  amiually  at  registration  for  the  University's  colleges 
and  graduate  schools. 

Persistence  Rales  under  the  Student  Right-to-Kncnv  Act.  In  the  fall  of  1997,  the  persistence  rate  for  students  who  entered  in 
the  Fall  1996  cohort  was  78.2  percent. 

Mission  Statement.  Northeastern  University  is  dedicated  to  providing  a  diverse  student  population  with  an  academic  program 
and  a  course  of  professional  preparation  of  the  highest  quality.  The  University  values  equally  knowledge  for  its  ovm  sake, 
knowledge  as  a  means  to  success  in  the  workplace,  and  knowledge  as  a  cornerstone  of  personal  achievement  and  satisfaction. 
As  a  private,  urban  university.  Northeastern  is  determined  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  a  friend  to  the  city  of  Boston  and  a 
partner  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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Admission 


Learning  about 
Northeastern 


Admission  Policies 


Tiie  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  encourages  prospective  students  to  learn  more  about 
Northeastern  University.  For  more  information  on  tlie  following  services  and  events,  or  to  receive 
additional  publications,  contact  the  office  at  617.373.2200  (voice),  617.373.3100  (TTY),  or 
617373.8780  (fax).  Or  write:  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission,  150  Richards  Hall,  Northeastern 
University,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  You  may  also  access  our  Home  Page  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.neu.edu. 

Information  sessions.  Sessions  are  scheduled  at  10:00  am  and  2:00  pm,  Monday  through  Friday, 
year-roimd  (except  for  legal  holidays).  They  include  presentations  by  an  admission  counselor,  an 
informal  question-and-answer  period,  and  a  multimedia  presentation.  Sessions  are  also  held  on  Sat- 
urday mornings  from  September  through  June.  Special  presentations  for  students  interested  in  engi- 
neering are  offered  each  Wednesday  at  11  am  at  the  Admissions  Office,  139  Richards  Hall,  during  the 
fall  and  winter  quarters.  Special  presentations  for  students  interested  in  the  University  Honors  Pro- 
gram are  offered  at  3  pm  each  Thursday,  during  February,  March,  and  April,  at  the  Admissions 
Office,  139  Richards  HaU. 

Interviews.  All  prospective  students  are  encouraged  but  not  required  to  schedule  a  personal  inter- 
view. Tlie  inteniew  allows  students  to  meet  with  an  adnussion  counselor  and  to  learn  more  about 
the  University's  academic  and  cooperative  education  programs.  A  sign  language  interpreter  can  be 
Euranged  with  advance  notification. 

Guided  tours.  Campus  tours,  led  by  imdergraduate  guides,  offer  students  a  unique  perspective  on 
the  Northeastern  experience.  Visitors  observe  campus  life  firsthand  and  talk  with  students  as  they 
tour  academic,  residence,  and  recreation  areas.  During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  tours  are  con- 
ducted on  the  hour  from  9:00  am  to  3:00  pm,  Monday  tlirough  Fiiday,  and  on  Saturday  mornings  at 
9:00,  10:00,  and  11:00  am;  diuing  the  summer,  tours  are  scheduled  on  the  hour  from  9:00  am  to 
3:00  pm,  Monday  through  Fiiday.  All  tours  leave  from  the  Admissions  Office,  139  Richards  HaU. 

Open  houses.  During  the  fall,  late  winter,  and  early  spring,  each  of  Northeastem's  undergraduate 
colleges  invites  prospective  students  and  their  parents  to  an  open  house.  Representatives  of  various 
University  departments  provide  information  about  admission,  cooperative  education,  student  finan- 
cial services,  residential  life,  student  activities,  and  the  University  libraries,  among  other  areas. 

Northeastern  University  admits  qualified  freshmen  and  transfer  students  to  all  programs  in  Septem- 
ber and  Januaiy.  In  most  programs,  transfer  students  also  may  apply  for  entrance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Meurch  and  June  quarters. 

Modified  rolling  admission.  Decisions  on  admission  to  all  majors  except  physical  therapy 
(see  below)  are  made  using  a  modified  rolling  admission  plan,  with  decisions  announced  from 
December  1  to  May  1  for  those  applying  for  the  following  fall  quarter.  Apphcations  are  considered 
complete  only  if  they  are  accompanied  by  all  requii-ed  credentials  (including  first  marking-period 
senior  grades  and  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  [SAT]  of  the  College  Board  or  American  College  Test- 
ing [ACT]  test  scores).  In  all  cases  of  acceptance,  candidates  must  complete  their  senior  year  of  high 
school  and  submit  final  transcripts  as  proof  of  graduation.  Admission  is  selective,  and  priority  is 
given  to  candidates  who  apply  by  Mai'ch  1.  Most  decisions  ai'e  rendered  before  May  1.  Candidates 
for  physical  therapy  aie  admitted  for  fall  quarter  only,  and  must  apply  by  the  preceding  February  1 
for  priority  consideration. 

Early  admission— Juniors,  second-semester  seniors.  In  certain  cases,  students  may  enroll 
at  Northeastern  before  the  expected  year  of  their  high  school  graduation.  AH  applicants  for  early 
admission  must  have  completed  all  units  requiied  for  high  school  graduation  (including  senior  Eng- 
lish) before  enrolling  at  the  University,  or  must  have  earned  the  General  Equivalency  Diploma 
(GED).  Such  students  may  enroll  in  September,  thereby  reducing  by  one  year  the  time  to  complete 
degree  requirements.  Endorsements  by  the  student's  school  principal,  guidance  counselor,  and  par- 
ents are  required  for  early  admission.  The  applicant  must  also  provide  a  200-word  personal  state- 
ment outlining  his  or  her  educational  and/or  career  aspirations. 

Deferred  admission.  Accepted  students  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  deferred  admission  plan  will 
be  asked  to  describe  in  writing  the  activities  they  plan  for  the  year'  preceding  enrollment.  Students  may 
choose  this  plan  for  reasons  such  ;is  travel,  health  problems,  or  work.  Students  granted  deferred 
admission  will  be  required  to  place  a  $200  tuition  deposit  to  secme  their  position. 
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Required  deposits.  Students  who  are  accepted  to  the  Uruversity  are  asked  to  submit  a  noiu-efund- 
able  tuition  deposit  of  $200  by  May  1.  This  deposit  indicates  intent  to  enroll  and  is  applied  to  the 
first-quarter  tuition  account.  Students  applying  for  entrance  dates  other  than  September  should  note 
the  required  deposit  date  on  their  letter  of  acceptance.  For  additional  information  about  deposits 
required  for  international  students,  refer  to  the  International  Students  section  on  page  4. 

Students  requesting  on-campus  housing  must  submit  a  nonrefundable  $400  deposit  (in  addition  to 
the  $200  tuition  deposit),  along  with  a  completed  housing  application.  Information  about  this  required 
nonrefundable  deposit  is  mailed  by  the  Department  of  Residential  Life  to  all  admitted  students. 

Apphcants  must  have  completed  an  academically  challenging  secondary  school  program — one  that 
includes  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  laboratory  science,  history,  and  a  foreign  language.  Candi-  ] 
dates  should  also  have  read  broadly  outside  of  class  and  developed  an  ability  to  communicate  ideas 
effectively.  Achievement  in  secondary  school  is  the  best  single  predictor  of  academic  success  in  col- 
lege. This  factor,  together  with  recommendations  from  the  student's  school  counselor,  and  Scholas- 
tic Assessment  Test  (SAT)  or  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT)  test  results,  weighs  most 
heavily  in  the  evaluation  process. 

Applicants  to  all  University  m^ors  are  expected  to  have  completed  the  equivalents  of  four  years  of 
high  school  English,  two  years  of  a  single  foreign  language,  three  years  of  mathematics  (mandated 
as  algebra  1,  algebra  2,  and  geometry),  two  years  of  natural  science  with  labs,  and  one  yeeir  of  a  sin- 
gle unit  or  combined  units  in  the  area  of  social  sciences.  Further  requirements  for  specific  Univer- 
sity majors  are  outlined  below. 

Business  administration.  Candidates  must  have  completed  a  strong  college  preparatory  program 
with  four  years  of  mathematics,  including  geometry,  algebra  1,  algebra  2,  and  a  fourth  year  of 
trigonometry  and/or  analysis. 

Computer  science,  engineering,  mathematics,  nursing,  pharmacy  and  health  sciences, 

(except  physical  therapy;  see  below),  and  other  sciences.  Applicants  are  encouraged  to  complete 
a  fuU  sequence  of  science  and  mathematics  courses.  In  science,  such  a  sequence  should  include 
two  years  of  study  and  laboratory  work  in  the  subject  areas  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Engi- 
neering students  must  complete  high  school  physics.  In  mathematics,  apphcants  must  have  com- 
pleted a  strong  college  preparatory  program  with  four  years  of  mathematics  including  geometry, 
algebra  1,  algebra  2,  and  a  fourth  year  of  trigonometry  and/or  analysis. 

Engineering  technology.  Apphcants  are  encoursiged  to  complete  a  full  sequence  of  mathematics, 
including  geometry,  algebra  1,  algebra  2,  and  analysis,  and  a  full  year  of  study  and  lab  work  in  a  nat- 
lural  science. 

Physical  therapy.  Candidates  must  have  completed  a  fuU  year  each  of  biology  and  chemistry, 
with  labs.  However,  due  to  the  competitiveness  of  the  program,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
apphcants  also  complete  a  year  of  physical  science  and  a  fourth  year  of  science  with  lab  (such  as 
physics,  advanced  biology,  advanced  chemistry,  or  anatomy  and  physiology).  In  math,  candidates 
must  have  completed  geometry,  algebra  1,  algebra  2,  and  a  fourth  year  of  trigonometry  and/or 
analysis. 

Music.  Apphcants  for  the  music  Uterature  and  performance  concentration  only  are  required  to 
provide  an  audition  (either  in  person  or  on  tape)  as  part  of  the  admission  process  to  that  program. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  complete  apphcation  for  admission,  each  candidate  will  receive  further  informa- 
tion about  the  audition  process. 

Freshmen  must  take  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT)  of  the  College  BoEird  or  the  American 
College  Testing  (ACT).  Results  of  these  tests  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  Admission  Office.  The  Col- 
lege Board  code  number  for  Northeastern  University  is  3667.  When  evaluating  candidates'  SAT 
scores,  the  Admission  Office  wiU  combine  the  best  verbal  and  math  components,  regardless  of  test 
date.  For  more  information,  consult  a  school  guidance  counselor  or  write  directly  to  The  College 
Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  NJ  08540,  or  P.O.  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  CA  94701.  Or  write  to  Ameri- 
can CoUege  Testing  Program,  P.O.  Box  168,  Iowa  City,  lA  52243. 

It  is  recommended  that  candidates  for  physical  therapy  take  one  SAT  n  subject  test  in  either 
biology,  chemistry,  or  mathematics. 

Before  being  considered  for  admission,  students  whose  native  language  is  not  EngUsh  are  required 
to  demonstrate  EngUsh  language  proficiency.  This  can  be  done  by  submitting  the  results  of  the  Col- 
lege Board's  Test  of  Enghsh  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL),  by  successfully  completing  the  English 
Language  Center  program  at  Northeastern  University,  or  for  transfer  students  by  receiving  B-  or 
above  in  non-ESL  EngUsh  Composition  courses  in  EngUsh-speaking  universities,  or  by  scoring  at 
least  410  on  the  SAT  verbal  section. 

Before  they  are  allowed  to  eruroU  in  academic  coursework,  all  students  whose  first  language  is 
not  EngUsh  and  who  score  below  550  on  the  paper-based  TOEFL  or  213  on  the  computer-based 
TOEFL  must  take  the  EngUsh  Proficiency  Test  administered  by  the  University's  EngUsh  Language 
Center.  The  results  of  this  test  are  used  to  assign  students  to  appropriate  EngUsh  courses. 
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The  University  grants  advanced  placement  credit  to  applicants  vsdth  a  score  of  3  or  better  in  their 
advanced  placement  examinations  in  the  areas  of  art  (history,  studio — general,  studio — drawing), 
economics  (microeconomics,  macroeconomics),  English  (language,  literature),  French  (language, 
literature),  German  (language),  government  and  politics  (comparative.  United  States),  history 
(European,  United  States),  Latin  (Virgil,  Catullus — Horace),  music  (theory),  and  Spanish  (language, 
literature).  Advanced  placement  credit  is  granted  for  scores  of  4  or  better  in  the  areas  of  biology, 
chemistry,  computer  science  (A,  AB),  mathematics  (calculus  AB,  BC),  and  physics  (BC  mechanics— 
C  electricity,  magnetism). 

The  Lane  Health  Center's  Pre-entrance  Physical  Examination  Form  is  sent  to  each  student  following 
acceptance  to  Northeastern.  Completion  of  this  form  is  considered  a  condition  of  enrollment.  Each 
student  must  return  the  completed  form,  which  includes  a  medical  history,  documentation  of  a 
recent  physical  exam,  and  a  tuberculin  test,  wathin  six  months  of  registration. 

State  law  requires  medical  documentation  of  appropriate  immunization  against  measles  (two  vac- 
cinations), mumps,  rubella,  tetanus,  and  diphtheria.  Both  a  rubella  and  a  varicella  titer  are  manda- 
tory for  the  health  professions  (medical  laboratory  science,  nursing,  pharmacy  and  health  sciences, 
rjidiology,  and  physical  therapy).  Tuberculin  tests  are  required  annually  for  nursing  students  and 
within  three  months  prior  to  the  practicum  for  student  teachers.  A  positive  titer  for  hepatitis  B  is 
required  prior  to  beginning  any  clinical  assignments,  internships,  or  cooperative  education  quEirters 
for  aU  undergraduate  students  deemed  at  risk  by  their  departments  and  in  pharmacy  and  health 
sciences  and  nursing. 

In  accordance  vsdth  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  appUcations  for  admission  are 
judged  on  the  basis  of  qualification,  not  on  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  medicEil  or  disabling  condi- 
tion. Any  ac^justments  needed  for  such  appUcants  are  made  to  ensure  access  to  coUege  Ufe,  both 
academic  and  extracurricular. 

The  appUcation  process  for  all  students  follows.  Refer  to  the  International  Students  section  and  the 
Transfer  Students  section  for  additional  requirements. 

■  Complete  and  sign  the  application  form. 

■  Enclose  the  nonrefundable  $45  application  fee.  Make  checks  payable  to  Northeastern  University. 
This  fee  may  be  waived  in  cases  of  extreme  hardship  as  endorsed  by  the  candidate's  secondary 
school  counselor  or  social  worker. 

■  Mail  the  appUcation  form  and  the  check  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission, 
150  Richards  HaU,  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

■  Arrange  for  transcripts  and  required  test  scores — Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT)  or  American 
College  Testing  Program  (ACT) — to  be  sent  to  the  University.  Transfer  students  who  have  com- 
pleted 36  or  more  quarter  hours  of  transfer  credit  are  not  required  to  submit  test  scores. 

■  For  priority  consideration,  applications  should  be  submitted  by  March  1;  applications  for  the 
physical  therapy  major  must  be  submitted  by  February  1. 

■  AU  materials  submitted  in  coryunction  with  a  student's  application  become  the  property  of  North- 
eastern University. 

The  University  welcomes  quaUfled  students  from  other  countries.  At  present,  approximately  2,400 
international  students  from  more  than  115  countries  attend  Northeastern.  The  University  is  autho- 
rized under  federal  law  to  enroU  nonimmigrant  aliens  as  fuU-time  students  in  degree-granting  pro- 
grams. The  University  also  welcomes  non-matriculated  students  who  wish  to  improve  their  English 
skUIs  by  studying  at  the  EngUsh  Language  Center  for  one  or  more  quarters.  The  English  Language 
Center  also  offers  coimseUng  and  assistance  to  international  students  who  decide  to  apply  to  North- 
eastern. Admission  is  contingent  upon  meeting  aU  University  requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  appUcation  process  described  above,  international  students  must  complete  the 
foUowing: 

■  Submit  the  same  credentials  as  U.S.  citizens.  AU  credentials  must  be  official  documents  or  certi- 
fied true  copies.  Credentials  in  languages  other  than  EngUsh  must  be  accompanied  by  certified  Ut- 
eral  EngUsh  translations.  AppUcants  with  previous  university-level  studies  should  submit  official 
course  descriptions  or  syUabi  for  aU  coursework  completed  and/or  provide  an  official  evaluation  by 
an  accredited  agency. 

■  Request  the  testing  agency  to  submit  the  official  results  of  the  Test  of  EngUsh  as  a  Foreign  Lan- 
guage (TOEFL).  If  these  scores  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  appUcation,  it  is  the  responsibiUty  of 
the  international  appUcant  to  take  the  test  at  the  fu^t  available  opportunity  and  have  the  results  sub- 
mitted as  soon  as  possible.  An  appUcation  is  considered  incomplete  untU  this  credential  is  received. 
A  student  who  attends  and  successfully  completes  the  course  of  study  offered  by  Northeastern 
University  EngUsh  Language  Center  (ELC)  and  obtains  a  "Pass"  or  a  "Release"  from  the  ELC  is  not 
required  to  submit  TOEFL  scores. 

■  Request  the  testing  agency  to  submit  the  official  results  of  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT). 
Both  the  SAT  math  and  the  TOEFL  scores  are  considered  when  evaluating  an  international  student's 
profile.  Both  the  SAT  math  and  verbal  scores  are  considered  only  when  an  international  student 
appUes  for  a  scholarship  or  wants  to  major  in  a  subject  that  requires  a  great  quantity  of  writing,  such 
as  journalism  or  communication  studies.  If  these  scores  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  appUcation, 
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it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  international  applicant  to  take  the  test  at  the  &st  available  opportunity 
and  have  the  results  submitted  as  soon  as  possible.  An  application  is  considered  incomplete  until 
this  credential  is  received.  If  the  SAT  is  not  offered  in  the  country  in  which  the  applicant  is  studying, 
the  test  is  not  required.  A  transfer  applicant  who  has  successfully  completed  36  or  more  quarter 
hours  is  not  required  to  submit  SAT  scores. 

■  Submit  the  Supplementary  Form  with  the  application. 

■  Submit  the  Declaration  and  Certification  of  Finances  Form  with  the  application. 

■  After  acceptance,  submit  the  required  nonrefundable  tuition  deposit  of  $200.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
tuition  deposit,  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility  (1-20  form  or  lAP-66  form)  will  be  issued. 

■  If  students  are  transferring  to  Northeastern  from  another  college  or  university  in  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  following  is  required.  Students  returning  home  before  entering  Northeastern  must  re-enter 
the  United  States  on  the  1-20  or  IAP-66  issued  by  the  University.  Students  not  returning  home  must 
present  the  Northeastern-issued  1-20  or  IAP-66  to  the  International  Students  Office  during 
registration  and  orientation. 

The  University  considers  awarding  advanced  standing  credit  to  students  whose  secondary-school 
education  exceeds  the  requirements  met  by  students  in  the  American  educational  system.  The 
University  recognizes  the  advanced  level  of  academic  preparation  offered  by  the  International 
Baccalaureate.  Credit  is  generally  granted  for  scores  of  5,  6,  or  7  on  higher-level  examinations,  as 
applicable  to  the  degree  being  pursued.  Likewise,  A-level  results  of  A,  B,  or  C  wiU  be  awarded  credit, 
as  applicable,  to  the  degree  being  pursued.  In  addition,  the  French  Baccalaureate  diploma  with  a 
note  of  10  or  higher  and  a  coefficient  of  3  or  higher  in  many  subjects  wiU  be  awarded  credit,  as 
applicable,  to  the  degree  being  pursued. 

Other  types  of  advanced-placement  programs  offered  in  a  country  other  than  the  United  States 
will  be  evaluated  prior  to  matriculation  or  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  study  at  the  University, 
and  will  be  awarded  credit,  as  appUcable,  to  the  degree  being  pursued. 

Transfer  Students  Students  who  have  completed  one  or  two  years  of  study  in  a  regionally  accredited  college,  university, 

or  technical  institute  or  who  have  earned  an  associate's  degree  firom  a  regionally  accredited  two- 
year  college  or  other  two-year  program  may  seek  admission  as  an  upperclass  student. 

Basic  requirements.  Transfer  appUcants  must  have  achieved  a  satisfactory  college  record — 
appropriate  to  the  course  of  study  they  wish  to  pursue — at  another  institution.  Credit  is  generally 
granted  toward  a  Northeastern  degree  for  a  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  better  in  any  reasonably  equivalent 
course  completed  at  another  accredited  institution.  Candidates  must  be  in  good  standing  and  must 
be  eligible  to  continue  in  the  institution  they  are  currently  attending. 

Northeastern  University  uses  the  quarter  calendar  and  awards  quarter  hours  of  credit  for  courses 
that  are  successfully  completed.  Each  quarter  hour  (QH)  of  credit  is  equivalent  to  three-quarters  of 
one  semester  hour.  Most  Northeastern  courses  are  equivalent  to  three  semester  hours  of  credit  or 
four  QH.  Students  who  successfully  complete  48  QH  generally  qualify  for  sophomore  standing, 
80  for  middler,  112  for  junior,  and  148  for  senior.  AH  upperclass  course  selection  for  transfer  stu- 
dents is  planned  with  their  faculty  advisers. 

Transfer  credit  for  coursework  completed  prior  to  matriculation  to  the  University  will  be  evalu- 
ated only  for  institutions  reported  on  the  student's  appUcation  for  admission.  Only  official  tran- 
scripts from  these  institutions  wUl  be  accepted  for  purposes  of  credit  evaluation,  with  English  trans- 
lation if  appropriate.  Some  students  may  choose  to  take  additional  coursework  at  another  institu- 
tion after  being  admitted  to  Northeastern  but  before  they  have  matriculated  to  the  University.  In  this 
case,  the  student  has  up  to  three  quarters  of  university  enroUment  to  present  official  transcripts  for 
evaluation  of  credit;  transcripts  presented  after  three  quarters  wiU  not  be  evaluated.  Similarly, 
scores  from  the  Colleges  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  must  be  presented  vsdthin  three  quar- 
ters of  university  enroUment. 

Courses  taken  more  than  ten  years  prior  to  Northeastern  enrollment,  or  reinstatement  to  the  Univer- 
sity, wUl  be  reviewed  for  appMcabUify  to  a  degree  program  by  the  appropriate  curriculum  committee. 

Application  procedure.  Transfer  appUcants  should  foUow  the  application  process  described  on 
page  4,  with  the  exception  that  the  SAT  or  ACT  is  waived  for  students  who  have  or  wUl  have  com- 
pleted 36  or  more  QH  of  transfer  credit.  In  addition,  transfer  candidates  must 

■  indicate  their  choice  of  coUege  and  m^or  on  the  application;  transfers  may  not  request  admission 
to  physical  therapy 

■  request  that  an  official  copy  of  their  high  school  transcript  and/or  General  Equivalency  Diploma 
(GED)  test  scores  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission 

■  request  that  an  official  transcript  from  each  coUege  attended  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Undergrad- 
uate Admission  directly  from  the  registrar's  office  of  the  respective  coDeges 

■  submit  a  Ust  of  courses  in  progress  for  the  current  academic  year  (including  course  number, 
course  titie,  and  number  of  credits  to  be  earned  in  each  course) 

■  demonstrate  EngUsh  language  proficiency  if  their  first  language  is  not  EngUsh.  See  page  3  for 
details  about  fulfilling  this  requirement 

Transfer  candidates  should  apply  by  March  1  for  priority  consideration.  AppUcations  wUI  be 
reviewed  on  a  space-available  basis. 
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Richard  D.  Porter,  PhD,  Acting  Vice  President 
Robert  R.  Tillman,  EdD,  Acting  Dean 
Candace  A.  Herene,  BA,  Assistant  Dean 
Patricia  A.  Venter,  BS,  Diversity  Coordinator 


Associate  Professors 

Betsey  W.  Blackmer,  PT,  EdD 
Richard  L.  Canale,  MEd,  CAGS 
Elizabeth  A.  ChUvers,  MEd 
Kathleen  L.  Finn,  EdD,  RN 
Ann  M.  Galligan,  EdD 
Stephen  M.  Kane,  EdD 
John  A.  Saltmarsh,  PhD 
Melvin  W.  Simms,  EdD 

Assistant  Professors 

Michael  A.  Ablove,  MEd 
Donald  L.  Eastridge,  MDiv 
Veronica  L.  Porter,  MEd 
WiUiam  A.  Sloane,  MBA 


Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinators 

Charles  Bognaimi,  MEd 
Terry  H.  Chapman,  PhD 
Jacqueline  Diani,  MEd 
Rosemarie  DiMarco,  MS 
Ellen  Duwart,  MEd 
Jean  F.  Egan,  MEd 
Karen  P.  Kelley,  MEd 
Barbara  E.  Lechner,  MEd 
KeUiarme  Murphy,  MA 
Belirooz  (Barry)  Satvat, 
PE,  ScD 
JacqueUne  F.  Sweeney,  MS 
Nancy  Waggner,  JD 
Scott  Weighart,  MBA 
Martha  L.  Wengert,  MEd 
FeUcia  P.  Wiltz,  MEd 
William  E.  Wray,  JD 
Mark  L.  Yorra,  RPh,  MS 


Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinators 

Arie  Barjosef,  MSc 
James  F.  Black,  MSW,  UCSW 
Robert  J.  Blaser,  RPh,  MS 
Alicia  A.  Canali,  MEd 
Martha  F.  Connors,  MSN 
Jeffrey  A.  Doughty,  BS 
Mark  Erickson,  MEd 
Lisa  M.  Foster,  MS 
Pamela  W.  Goodale,  MA 
Mary  Jane  Grusemeyer,  MS 
Lester  P.  Lee  Jr.,  MA 
Melissa  McDaniels,  MA 
Karen  L.  Nelson,  MArch 
Rodney  Oudan,  MEd 
Catherine  A.  RUey,  MA 
Anne  F.  Riordan,  MBA 
Katherine  SulUvan,  MSW 
Christine  P.  Tetreault,  MA,  MEd 
Francis  M.  Williams,  MEd 
Stephen  Williams,  JD 


Cooperative  education  is  based  on  the  principle  that  what  students  learn  in  the  workplace  is  a  valuable 
complement  to  what  they  learn  in  the  classroom.  For  some  programs,  cooperative  education  is  a 
degree  requirement.  The  University  assists  in  providing  relevant  cooperative  education  experiences 
and  attempts  to  integrate  these  experiences  into  the  students'  total  academic  program.  The  success 
of  the  program,  however,  ultimately  depends  on  student  interest  and  commitment  and  the  cooperation 
of  educators  and  employers. 

Studies  show  that  reinforcing  classroom  learning  with  job  responsibilities  increases  a  student's 
motivation  and  self-confidence.  Greater  interest  in  academic  work  develops  when  students  are  able 
to  see  the  link  between  co-op  experiences  and  classroom  study.  Co-op  students  have  opportunities 
to  evaluate  career  decisions  early  in  their  college  years,  while  gaining  meaningful  work  experience 
before  graduation  and  establishing  valuable  professional  contacts  and  references.  Students  also 
earn  experiential  learning  credit  by  satisfactorily  completing  the  required  components  of  the  coop- 
erative education  learning  process,  and  the  salaries  students  earn  in  cooperative  education  experi- 
ences may  also  help  defray  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  their  education. 

Cooperative  education  curricula  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  generally  require  five  years 
at  Northeastern  University.  Programs  typically  consist  of  a  freshman  year  of  three  consecutive 
quarters  of  full-time  study  followed  by  four  upperclass  years  in  which  students  alternate  periods  of 
classroom  study  with  cooperative  education  experiences.  The  colleges  of  Engineering,  Business 
Administration,  and  Computer  Science  also  offer  a  four-year  co-op  option. 

Responsibility  for  all  phases  of  the  co-op  program  rests  with  cooperative  education  faculty  who 
assist  students  in  deriving  maximum  benefits  from  their  education  at  Northeastern.  In  general,  co-op 
experiences  become  increasingly  challenging  and  career-specific  as  students  continue  their  educa- 
tion and  acquire  greater  skills. 

Students  are  not  Umited  to  paid  employment  during  a  cooperative  period.  They  may  wish  to  pur- 
sue a  wide  Vciriety  of  experiential  learning  activities  such  as  traveling  abroad,  doing  volunteer  work, 
or  taking  specialized  courses  at  another  institution. 
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International  The  Department  of  International  Cooperative  Education  offers  a  variety  of  services  to  international 

Cooperative  Education  students  as  well  as  to  U.S.  citizens.  Through  the  International  Exchange  Program,  undergraduates 

may  be  placed  abroad  for  their  cooperative  work  experience.  Placements  abroad  are  currently 
available  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Israel  for  students  who  have  the  appropriate  background 
and  experience. 

International  students  may  receive  assistance  on  matters  relating  to  their  co-op  employment, 
such  as  Social  Security  and  tax  information,  as  well  as  on  issues  involving  the  verification  of  their 
immigration  and  co-op  status.  A  special  course.  Working  in  the  U.S.,  is  offered  to  international 
students  to  help  prepare  them  for  co-op.  Additionally,  new  opportunities  may  enable  some  interna- 
tional students  to  return  to  their  home  coimtries,  especially  those  located  in  the  Pacific  Rim  region, 
to  work  on  co-op  for  American  and  national  companies. 
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This  section  presents  general  information  about  what  is  expected  of  students  and  how  progress 
toward  matriculation  is  measured.  For  specific  details  on  their  individual  degree  programs,  students 
should  consult  their  academic  advisers. 

The  University  assumes  no  liability  for  any  delay  in  providing  or  failing  to  provide  educational  or 
related  services  or  facilities  due  to  causes  beyond  the  reasonable  control  of  the  University.  Causes 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  power  failure,  fire,  strikes  by  University  employees  or  others,  weather 
damage,  and  acts  of  public  authorities.  However,  when  in  its  judgment  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so,  the 
University  will  exert  reasonable  efforts  to  provide  comparable  or  substantially  equivalent  services, 
facilities,  or  performance;  but  its  inability  or  failure  to  do  so  shall  not  subject  it  to  liability. 

No  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  representative  of  the  University  shall  make  any  repre- 
sentations to,  or  enter  into  any  agreements  with,  or  act  toward  any  student  or  other  person  in  any 
maimer  that  is  not  in  conformity  with  established  University  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  as 
expressed  in  this  or  any  other  official  University  document. 

Undergraduate  students  entering  the  University  in  the  fall  quarter  will  participate  in  summer  orien- 
tation. This  required  program  is  a  valuable  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  successful  academic  career 
at  Northeastern  University.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  new  students  and  transfer  stu- 
dents will  attend  a  selected  orientation  session  designed  to  meet  their  particular  needs.  Several  of 
the  sessions  are  designated  for  new  students;  others  are  designated  for  transfer  students.  Each  of 
Northeastem's  schools  and  colleges  is  assigned  to  specific  sessions.  Participants  wiU  attend  a  ses- 
sion hosted  by  the  school  or  college  to  which  they  have  been  admitted. 

The  summer  orientation  staff  includes  orientation  leaders,  students  who  wiU  serve  as  valuable 
sources  of  information  and  assistance  throughout  the  program.  In  addition  to  the  orientation  lead- 
ers, staff  and  faculty  from  various  campus  offices  and  your  school  or  college  wiU  be  available  to 
answer  questions  and  to  provide  assistance  in  making  arrangements  for  the  fall.  During  summer  ori- 
entation, participants  vidU  complete  placement  exEims,  meet  with  representatives  from  their  school 
or  college  to  develop  a  fall  class  schedule,  register  for  classes,  and  obtain  a  student  identification 
card.  Participants  wiU  also  learn  about  life  at  Northeastern,  including  services  and  opportunities 
that  vidll  assist  with  their  transition  to  the  University.  In  addition,  participants  wiU  be  able  to  con- 
tract for  meal  plans  and  complete  arrangements  for  campus  housing.  The  schedule  also  includes 
opportimities  to  tour  the  campus  and  participate  in  activities  with  other  students.  Student  partici- 
pants win  stay  in  a  campus  residence  hall  during  summer  orientation.  Parents/family  wiU  participate 
in  a  separate  but  parallel  program  and  wdU  also  be  invited  to  stay  in  a  campus  residence  hall  during 
this  session.  Registration  information  will  be  mailed  to  incoming  students  who  have  paid  their 
tuition  deposit.  See  page  18  for  summer  orientation  fee  information. 

The  University  expects  students  to  meet  attendance  requirements  in  all  courses  to  qualify  for  credit. 
Attendance  requirements  vary;  it  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  ascertain  what  each  instructor 
requires. 

Failure  to  meet  attendance  requirements  may  force  a  student  to  drop  the  course,  as  recommended 
by  the  instructor  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Academic  Standing  Committee  of  the  college. 

Classes  for  day  students  are  scheduled  from  8:00  am  to  5:10  pm,  Monday  through  Friday.  Students 
should  not  make  conflicting  commitments  until  the  class  schedules  for  each  quarter  are  final.  Sched- 
ule changes  to  accommodate  part-time  work  are  difficult  and  rarely  made. 

Permission  to  make  up  work  may  be  granted  by  instructors  for  reasonable  cause.  Requests  must 
be  made  inmiediately  upon  a  student's  return  to  class.  Laboratory  work  can  be  made  up  only  during 
the  hours  of  regularly  scheduled  instruction. 

Absence  because  of  student  activities.  If  students  must  miss  classes  to  participate  in  athletic 
contests  or  other  forms  of  scheduled  intercollegiate  activity,  they  are  entitled  to  make-up  privileges. 
Faculty  members  may  require  a  written  statement  from  the  administrator  in  charge  of  the  activity. 

Absence  because  of  illness.  A  student  who  is  absent  from  school  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
must  inform  his  or  her  college  by  letter,  message,  or  telephone. 

Absence  because  of  religious  beliefs.  The  University  maintains  the  following  guidelines  regard- 
ing student  absences  because  of  religious  beliefs.  "Any  student  who  is  unable,  because  of  his/her 
religious  beliefs,  to  attend  classes  or  to  participate  in  any  examination,  study,  or  work  requirement 
shall  be  provided  v«th  an  opportunity  to  make  up  such  examination,  study,  or  work  requirement 
that  he/she  may  have  missed  because  of  such  absence  on  any  particular  day;  provided,  however, 
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that  such  make-up  examination  or  work  shall  not  create  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  such  school. 
No  fees  of  any  kind  shall  be  charged  by  the  institution  for  making  available  to  the  said  student  such 
opportunity.  No  adverse  or  prejudicial  effects  shall  result  to  any  student  because  of  availing  him- 
selWierself  of  the  provisions  of  this  section"  (Massachusetts  General  Laws,  Chapter  151C,  Section 
2B,  1985). 

Absence  because  of  Jury  duty.  Members  of  the  University  community  are  expected  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  to  serve  on  a  jury  if  called  upon.  A  student  selected  for  jury  duty  should  irrform  his  or 
her  instructors  and/or  activity  advisers.  They  will  provide  a  reasonable  substitute  or  compensatory 
opportunities  for  any  required  work  missed.  Absence  wiU  not  be  penalized  in  any  way. 

All  classes  start  promptly  according  to  the  class  schedule  shown.  Students  take  classes  grouped  in 
sequences,  as  shown  in  the  following  chart.  Most  of  the  classes  at  Northeastern  are  scheduled  in  the 
time  periods  listed  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters. 

Students  may  leave  fifteen  minutes  past  the  scheduled  opening  of  class  if  the  instructor  is  not 
present.  Students  are  expected  to  be  punctual.  Students  who  are  late  for  classes  should  attend  for 
the  balance  of  the  period.  Instructors  wiU  not  tolerate  habitual  tardiness. 

8:00-9:05 

9:15-10:20 

10:30-11:35 

1:35-2:40 

2:50-3:55 

4:05-5:10 

8:00-9:05 

1:35-2:40 

9:15-10:20 

2:50-3:55 

10:30-11:35 

4:05-5:10 

11:45-12:50 
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M 
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8:00-9:40 

1:45-3:25 

8:00-9:40 

9:55-11:35 

11:45-1:25 

1:45-3:25 

3:30-5:10 

9:55-11:35 

3:30-5:10 

3:30-5:10 

1:45-3:25 

1:45-3:25 

11:45-1:25 

9:55-11:35 

8:00-9:40 

8:00-9:05 

9:15-10:20 

10:30-11:35 

11:45-12:50 

1:00-2:05 

1:00-2:05 

2:15-3:20 

2:15-3:20 

3:30-4:35 

8:00-9:40 

9:55-11:35 

8:00-9:40 

9:55-11:35 

1:45-3:25 

2:15-3:56 

11:45-1:25 

1:45-3:25 

3:30-5:10 
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Activities  hours.  Undergraduate  activities  hours  are  Monday  and  Thursday,  11:45  am-1:25  pm 
during  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Summer  activities  hours  are  Wednesday,  11:45  am-12:50  pm. 
No  classes  or  other  academic  functions  Eire  held  during  these  hours.  Violations  of  this  regulation 
should  be  reported  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  or  to  the  Student  Government  Association. 

Grades  are  officially  recorded  by  letters,  evaluated  as  follows. 


Grades 


Numerical 
equivalent 


Status 


A 

A- 

B+ 

B 

B- 

C+ 

c 
c- 

D+ 

D 

D- 

F 

I 

S 

U 
X 

NE 

IP 


4.000 
3.667 
3.333 
3.000 
2.667 
2.333 
2.000 
1.667 
1.333 
1.000 
.667 
.000 


Outstanding  achievement 


Good  achievement 


Satisfactory  achievement 


Poor  achievement 


Incomplete  in  a  letter-graded  course 
Satisfactory  achievement  in  pass/fail  course; 
counts  toward  degree  requirements 
'  Unsatisfactory  achievement  in  pass/fail  course 

Incomplete  in  a  pass/fail  course 
Not  enrolled.  Did  not  attend  after  the  date  of 

record,  the  start  of  the  second  fuU  week. 
Course  in  progress.  Intended  for  courses  such  as 
Senior  Thesis  or  a  project  that  extends  over  sev- 
eral quarters.  An  IP  can  be  replaced  by  a  regular 
grade  with  a  standard  change-of-grade  card.  The 
time  restrictions  on  the  I  grade  do  not  apply  to  the 
IP  grade.  While  unchanged,  it  is  not  included  in 
computing  the  GPA.  If  never  changed,  the  coiirse 
does  not  count  toward  graduation  requirements. 

An  I,  IP,  or  X  grade  shows  that  the  student  has  not  completed  the  course  requirements.  An  average 
grade  of  D  or  less  is  not  acceptable  and  will  not  allow  a  student  to  continue  at  Northeastern  University. 

Individual  faculty  may  choose  not  to  use  plus  or  minus  designations.  If  faculty  elect  to  use  only 
whole  letters,  they  must  annoimce  this  to  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 

Quality-point  average.  Numerical  equivalents  for  scholastic  averages  are  weighted  according  to 
the  nvunber  of  hours  the  course  carries.  For  example,  a  grade  of  A  in  a  course  carrying  3  quarter 
hours  is  weighted  at  12.  A  grade  of  C  in  a  course  carrying  2  quarter  hours  is  weighted  at  4.  The 
quaMty-point  average  for  both  courses  would  then  be  12  plus  4,  divided  by  5,  or  3.2.  Grades  of  X,  I, 
IP,  S,  and  U  are  not  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  quality-point  average. 

Credit  hours.  Course  credit  hours  are  assigned  to  a  course  based  on  the  established  educational  stan- 
dard that  one  credit  hour  is  equal  to  approximately  three  hours  of  student  learning  time  per  week  over 
a  period  of  a  quarter,  semester,  or  term  (usually  one  hour  of  lecture  or  discussion,  plus  two  hours  of 
individual  study  outside  class).  When  much  individual  study  is  involved,  as  in  directed  study  or  certain 
graduate  courses,  each  additional  hour  of  credit  should  represent  at  least  three  hours  of  student  work. 

Transfer  of  credits.  With  the  approval  of  the  academic  dean  a  student  in  one  of  the  full-time  day 
programs  may  take  courses  in  University  College,  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology,  graduate 
school,  or  the  part-time  engineering  program  and  have  those  courses  and  grades  recorded  on  the 
permanent  record.  Degree  credit  may  be  granted  for  transfer  work  from  other  institutions;  students 
should  check  with  the  dean's  office  of  their  college. 

Pass/fail  system.  The  individual  schools  and  colleges  state  how  and  when  the  pass/fail  system 
may  be  used.  An  outline  of  the  general  system  follows. 

■  Any  student  not  on  academic  probation  may,  beginning  in  quarter  four,  register  for  one  pass/fail 
course  per  quarter  if  permission  is  granted  by  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  eruroUed  and  if 
the  course  is  offered  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  Freshmen  and  upperclass  students  may  take  one-quarter- 
hour  courses  in  physical  education  on  a  pass/fail  basis  in  any  quarter.  Enrollment  in  these  courses 
does  not  prevent  upperclass  students  from  electing  an  additional  four-quarter-hour  course  on  a 
pass/fail  basis. 
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■  Pass/fail  courses  are  normally  restricted  to  electives  outside  the  major  field.  The  college  faculty, 
however,  may  choose  to  adopt  the  pass/faU  system  of  grading  when  it  appears  pedagogically  sound 
for  required  courses  within  a  program. 

■  Individual  faculty  members  may  decide  whether  any  of  their  courses  may  be  taken  on  the  pass/fail 
system  of  grading,  except  when  uniformity  is  necessary.  In  such  cases,  the  department  and/or  col- 
lege faculty  offering  the  course  determine  whether  the  pass/fail  system  is  used. 

■  Grades  recorded  on  the  basis  of  the  pass/faU  system  do  not  figiure  in  the  computation  of  the  quality- 
point  average.  Satisfactory  completion  of  all  courses  taken  on  the  pass/fail  system  is  designated  on 
the  student's  permanent  record  by  the  letter  S.  Unsatisfactory  work  is  designated  by  the  letter  U. 
Any  unsatisfactory  grade  must  be  handled  according  to  the  existing  policy  of  the  college  but  must 
never  be  cleared  through  the  election  of  the  same  course  pass-fail,  except  when  this  system  is  the 
only  one  used  by  the  college  for  grading  the  course. 

■  An  incomplete  in  a  course  taken  on  a  pass/faU  basis  is  designated  by  the  letter  X  on  the  permanent 
record  and  treated  according  to  the  normal  procedure  for  incomplete  grades. 

■  To  use  the  pass/fail  system  students  must  meet  all  prerequisites  for  the  course.  They  have  untn 
the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  quarter  to  declare  their  intention  to  receive  a  pass/faU  grade.  This 
deadline  may  be  extended  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 

Quarterly  status  reports.  Grades  are  mailed  to  students  approximately  three  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter.  A  missing  grade  ("*"  on  grade  report)  means  that  none  was  turned  in  by  the  instructor. 

Dean's  list.  A  dean's  list,  or  honors  list,  is  issued  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  containing  the  names 
of  students  who  have  a  3.25  quality-point  average  or  higher  with  no  I  grade  or  grade  below  C-.  Stu- 
dents who  are  on  any  form  of  probation,  who  are  enrolled  in  a  course  on  a  pass/faU  basis  (except 
where  there  is  no  alternative  or  where  required  by  the  program),  or  who  are  not  carrying  a  full  load 
as  determined  by  their  undergraduate  college  are  not  eligible.  With  a  few  exceptions  as  approved  by 
the  respective  colleges,  a  full  load  is  considered  to  be  four  courses  or  sixteen  quarter  hours. 

Alternative-year  freshmen  are  eligible  for  the  dean's  list  when  they  become  sophomores  in  one  of 
the  full-time  day  programs. 

Procedure  for  clearing  an  I  or  changing  other  grades.  An  incomplete  (I)  grade  may  be  reported 
by  the  instructor  when  a  student  has  failed  to  complete  a  basic  component  of  a  required  course, 
such  as  homework,  a  quiz  or  fmal  examination,  a  term  paper,  or  a  laboratory  project.  Students  can 
make  up  an  I  grade  by  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  instructor  or,  if  the  instructor  is  absent,  the 
chair  of  the  department.  Be  aware  that  instructors'  policies  on  the  granting  of  incomplete  grades 
may  vary,  and  that  the  final  decision  on  an  incomplete  grade  is  up  to  the  instructor.  The  period  for 
clearing  an  I  grade  and  for  changing  a  grade  other  than  an  I  or  failure  (F  or  U)  is  restricted  to  one 
calendar  year  from  the  date  it  is  first  recorded  on  the  student's  permanent  record. 

Freshmen  with  multiple  course  deficiencies,  including  incomplete  (I)  grades,  do  not  have  a  calen- 
dar year's  time  to  rectify  the  deficiencies. 

Students  who  make  up  an  I  grade  by  taking  a  different  course  or  repeating  the  same  course  will  be 
given  a  new  grade  and  will  be  billed  accordingly. 

To  clear  an  I  grade,  a  student  must  obtain  a  triplicate  form  on  which  the  precise  agreement  for 
clearing  an  incomplete  (I  or  X)  grade  is  specified  and  which  is  signed  by  the  student  and  the  instruc- 
tor. Forms  are  avsulable  in  the  department  office.  The  student  must  make  an  appointment  with  the 
instructor  to  arrange  for  cleeiring  the  I  grade.  He  or  she  must  then  complete  the  form,  sign  the  agree- 
ment, and  obtain  the  instructor's  signature;  leave  a  copy  with  the  instructor,  take  one  copy  to  the 
dean's  office,  and  retain  a  copy  as  a  personal  receipt. 

Any  exception  to  this  pohcy  on  change  of  grades  must  be  recommended  by  the  Academic  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  college  in  which  the  course  was  offered  and  must  be  forwarded  in  vsriting  by 
the  dean  to  the  registrar  for  implementation.  (This  process  must  be  completed  within  one  calendar 
year  from  the  end  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  course  was  offered.) 

Commencing  with  grades  given  in  the  faU  quarter  of  1986,  the  University  policy  has  been  that  any 
grade  outstanding  for  twelve  or  more  months  cannot  be  changed. 

Make  up  of  deficiencies  or  failures.  Students  can  make  up  failures  by  repeating  the  sEune  course 
in  the  full-time  day  program.  Both  grades  remain  on  the  transcript  but  only  the  new  grade  is  used  for 
calculation  of  quality-point  average.  With  permission  from  their  dean's  office,  students  may  substi- 
tute an  appropriate  different  course  taken  in  the  full-time  day  program  or  elsewhere.  Credits  earned 
elsewhere,  including  University  College,  are  treated  as  transfer  credits.  Grades  below  C  are  not 
accepted  for  transfer  credit. 

Remedial/compensatory  courses.  Remedial/compensatory  courses  are  currently  offered  for 
credit  through  different  programs  and  colleges.  Wliile  credit  for  remedial  courses  may  be  given,  not 
all  colleges  or  departments  will  apply  these  credits  to  major,  distribution,  or  graduation  requure- 
ments.  Students  should  consult  their  advisers  for  specific  information. 
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Examinations 


Academic 

Progression 

Standards 


Final  examinations  are  held  during  the  last  week  of  each  qujirter.  An  exanunation  schedule  is  posted 
at  midterm  on  the  registrar's  official  bulletin  board  and  the  student  information  kiosks.  No  examina- 
tions longer  than  one-hjdf  hour  may  be  given  in  the  week  before  fmal  exanunations.  It  is  the  student's 
responsibility  to  know  the  time  and  location  of  each  of  his  or  her  exeiminations.  Final  exam  conflicts, 
defined  as  two  exams  at  the  same  hour  or  three  exams  in  one  day,  will  be  resolved  with  the  help  of 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  120  Hayden  Hall,  but  only  if  reported  before  the  start  of  the  last  full  week 
of  classes. 

A  list  of  rules  of  conduct  during  examinations  follows. 

■  Students  must  concentrate  on  their  own  work. 

■  Under  no  circumstances  may  a  student  communicate  in  any  way  with  another  student  during  an 
examination. 

■  Each  student  must  work  in  a  manner  that  does  not  bother  other  students. 

■  No  unauthorized  material  is  allowed  in  the  examination  room. 

■  Unless  otherwise  specified  by  the  instructor  and  so  understood  by  the  head  proctor,  students  who 
bring  such  materials  as  books,  notebooks,  and  papers  into  a  final-examination  room  must  leave 
them  either  at  the  front  or  rear  of  the  room  or  against  the  walls,  at  the  option  of  the  head  proctor. 

■  All  written  material  must  be  kept  on  the  right  arm  of  the  chair.  (In  rooms  with  tables,  materials 
are  to  be  kept  in  front  of  students.) 

■  Proctors  cannot  answer  questions  about  the  examination  material;  students  should  ask  questions 
that  concern  only  possible  typographical  errors  in  the  text  or  missing  parts  of  the  examination. 

■  No  student  may  leave  the  room  during  the  first  thirty  minutes  of  the  examination.  Late  students  may 
not  enter  the  examination  room  if  any  other  student  taking  the  examination  has  already  departed. 
Late  students  do  not  get  extra  time. 

■  Material  may  not  be  borrowed  during  the  examinations. 

■  Students  may  leave  the  examination  room  permanently  after  thirty  minutes  have  elapsed,  but  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  minutes  of  the  examination  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room.  Students 
remaining  until  the  end  of  the  examination  must  cease  work  iitunediately  when  the  head  proctor 
announces  the  close  of  the  examination  and  must  remain  quietly  seated  until  all  examination  materi- 
als have  been  collected. 

■  Students  who  become  iU  during  an  examination  and  are  unable  to  complete  the  examination  must 
report  to  the  Lane  Health  Center  immediately. 

■  Students  must  turn  in  all  examination  materials  before  leaving  the  room  imless  the  instructor  indi- 
cates that  copies  may  be  retained. 

■  With  permission  of  the  instructor,  students  may  submit  a  stamped,  self-£iddressed  postcard  with 
the  fmal  examinations  in  order  to  receive  grades  early. 

Each  college  establishes  academic  progression  standards  for  its  own  undergraduate  students.  To 
progress  from  one  academic  year  to  the  next,  students  must  meet  the  minimum  quality-point  aver- 
age(s)  (QPAs)  and  number  of  earned  quarter  hours  required  by  their  college/program.  In  addition, 
many  programs  require  that  specific  courses  be  successfully  completed  to  progress  to  the  next  year. 
Students  who  do  not  make  satisfactory  progress  will  not  graduate  with  their  class  and  may  be  with- 
dravm.  For  more  information  about  academic  progression  standards  for  each  college,  program,  or 
major,  please  refer  to  curriculum  guidelines,  which  can  be  found  either  in  individual  college  guide- 
books or  in  the  college  sections  of  this  Undergraduate  Catalog,  starting  on  page  26. 

Academic  eligibility  for  participating  in  student  organizations.  All  students  must  have  a 
minimum  2.0  oversdl  grade  point  average  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  an  elected  or  appointed  leader- 
ship position  in  any  student  organization. 

Repeating  classes  to  clear  deficiencies.  Students  may,  with  approval,  repeat  a  course  or  take 
a  substitute  course  in  the  full-time  day  progreim  to  clear  a  deficiency.  The  final  grade  for  this  course 
replaces  the  former  grade.  Students  who  are  repeating  courses  outside  the  full-time  day  program 
to  raise  their  quaUty-point  average  or  to  clear  a  deficiency  must  attain  an  average  of  2.0  in  all 
repeated  work. 
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Graduation 
Requirements 


To  be  eligible  to  receive  degrees,  graduating  students  must  clear  all  academic,  financial,  cooperative 
work,  or  disciplinary  deficiencies.  See  individual  programs  for  specific  academic  requirements  for 
graduation. 

Attendance  at  commencement  is  optional.  Information  concerning  commencement  is  mailed  to  all 
graduating  students  during  the  spring  quarter  for  June  graduation  or  summer  quarter  for  September 
graduation. 

Seniors  are  notified  by  mail  if  they  faU  to  qualify  for  their  degrees.  No  special  notice  is  sent  to 
those  who  do  qualify.  Students  who  are  in  doubt  should  call  their  dean's  office.  The  University  has  a 
residency  requirement  of  a  minimum  of  three  full-time  quarters  at  Northeastern  immediately  preced- 
ing graduation. 

Graduation  with  honor  and  selection  as  the  class  marshal  (June  only)  are  reserved  for  students 
who  have  been  registered  at  Northeastern  University  for  at  least  seventy-two  quarter  hours. 


Quality-point  average 


Honor  conferred 


3.25-3.49 
3.50-3.74 
3.75-i.OO 


Graduation  with  honor  (cum  laude) 
Graduation  with  high  honor  (magna  cum  laude) 
Graduation  with  highest  honor  (summa  cwm  laude) 


Registration 
Procedures 


Course  prerequisites.  Students  are  expected  to  meet  prerequisites  as  listed  in  the  course  descrip- 
tion of  each  course  in  which  they  enroll.  Grades  of  F,  U,  I,  X,  or  W  in  prerequisite  courses  do  not  nor- 
mally fulfill  requirements.  Exceptions  must  be  authorized  by  the  academic  department  offering  the 
course  and  be  approved  by  the  office  of  the  dean  of  the  student's  college. 

Declaring  majors  and  minors.  Undergraduate  students  generally  declare  their  mjyors  upon 
admission  to  the  University  or  in  the  spring  quarter  of  their  freshman  year.  Majors  are  described 
under  the  various  schools  and  colleges.  Students  may  earn  a  minor  in  any  undergraduate  discipline 
that  designates  a  minor.  Students  should  declare  their  intent  to  earn  a  minor  as  early  as  possible, 
and  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  by  applying  to  the  minor  department.  During  the  final 
term,  the  department  offering  the  minor  ensures  that  it  appears  on  the  student's  academic  record 
shortly  after  graduation  by  informing  the  registrar  of  the  completion  of  the  minor. 

Internal  and  external  transfer  students.  To  transfer  to  another  college  within  Northeastern 
University  or  to  change  majors  vnthin  the  same  college,  students  should  contact  the  appropriate 
office  for  their  academic  level.  Freshmen  and  upperclass  students  should  consult  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  the  college  to  which  they  want  to  transfer.  A  transfer  to  another  college  is  not  automatic 
but  is  based  on  a  number  of  factors,  including  academic  achievement  and  availability  of  space. 
Deadlines  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  colleges. 

External  transfer  students  are  those  who  previously  attended  a  college  other  than  full-time  day 
college  at  Northeastern.  At  the  time  of  their  admission,  external  transfers  are  identified  as  either 
ftreshmen  with  advanced  standing  or  upperclass  transfer  students.  Freshmen  vrith  advanced  stand- 
ing are  those  accepted  with  less  than  the  equivalent  of  sixteen  quarter  hours  of  transfer  credit.  They 
are  included  in  the  freshman  class  in  quarter  one,  two,  or  three. 

Upperclass  transfer  students  have  been  accepted  into  a  full-time  day  college  with  enough  transfer 
credit  to  enable  them  to  enter  as  sophomores,  middlers,  or  juniors.  Programs  for  upperclass  trans- 
fers are  generally  planned  with  advisers  in  the  offices  of  the  department  and  dean. 

Special  students.  Students  not  regularly  enrolled  in  a  full-time  day  college  may,  in  certain 
instances,  enroll  on  a  quarter-by-quarter  basis  in  some  courses  given  in  those  colleges.  Approval  and 
further  information  must  be  obtained  from  the  dean  of  the  college  offering  the  specific  course. 

Overload  policies.  Inasmuch  as  vrithdrawal  fi-om  a  course  can  be  accomplished  up  to  the  eighth  week, 
no  rebate  or  credit  is  granted  when  a  student  voluntarily  drops  a  course.  An  exception  can  be  made  if 
the  withdrawal  takes  place  during  the  first  week,  but  a  student  should  raise  the  issue  at  that  time. 

Students  who  enroll  in  overload  courses  will  be  billed  at  the  overload  rate,  1/16  of  the  tuition  for 
that  quarter,  per  quarter  hour. 

Any  upperclass  student  taking  a  fuU  course  load  may  elect  to  take  an  additional  enrichment 
course  without  charge.  No  credit  is  given  for  this  course.  The  procedure  for  taking  this  course  is  as 
follows:  Confer  with  your  dean  or  his  or  her  designee  to  estabUsh  eligibility  under  the  conditions 
that  this  course  will  be  a  four-quarter-hour  basic  college  course;  be  the  only  such  tuition-free  course 
permitted  during  the  upperclass  academic  year;  be  in  addition  to  the  normal  course  load  for  the 
quarter;  be  on  a  space-available  basis  on  registration  day,  with  priority  given  to  tuition-pajdng 
students;  not  contribute  to  fulfilling  degree  requirements  or  to  the  calculation  of  the  quality-point 
average  or  total  earned  hours. 
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Should  you  later  petition  to  have  credits  earned  in  this  coiuse  apply  to  your  degree,  you  must: 
(a)  obtain  the  approval  of  your  dean  or  his  or  her  designee;  (b)  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  current  at  the 
time  of  petition;  and  (c)  complete  the  process  by  May  1  of  your  senior  year.  After  you  and  the  dean 
or  his  or  her  designee  have  filled  out  and  signed  the  necessary  form,  take  the  appropriate  copy  to 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar  no  later  than  the  second  week  of  the  quarter. 

Any  student  who  registers  for  more  quarter  hours  in  a  quarter  than  an  existing  curriculum  allows 
is  liable  for  the  extra  charges. 

Division  conflicts.  Students  who  are  in  the  wrong  division  for  a  given  quarter  will  be  purged  from 
all  preregistered  courses  for  that  quarter  imless  their  division  assignment  is  correct  one  month  prior 
to  the  start  of  that  quarter.  Students  must  contact  their  college  dean's  office  and/or  Cooperative 
Education  to  correct  their  status. 

Dropping  courses.  To  drop  a  course,  students  must  first  obtain  a  course  drop  form  at  the  regis- 
trar's or  college  dean's  office.  Not  attending  a  class  does  not  constitute  withdrawal.  Students  must 
fill  out  the  course  drop  form  and  have  it  signed  by  their  instructor  and  by  a  representative  of  either 
their  college  dean  or  the  department  that  offers  the  course.  After  obtaining  all  required  signatures, 
students  must  return  the  original  copy  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  keep  a  copy  for  themselves. 
Course  withdrawals  are  permitted  through  the  third  week  of  the  quarter  without  any  grade  recorded 
on  the  permsment  record.  Course  withdrawals  at  any  time  during  the  fourth  through  the  eighth  week 
of  the  quarter  are  indicated  by  a  W  on  the  record.  After  the  eighth  week,  no  withdrawals  are  accepted 
for  any  reason.  At  this  point,  a  letter  grade  is  posted  on  the  record.  A  faculty  member  may  choose 
not  to  sign  a  course  withdrawal  form  if  the  student  was  involved  in  any  kind  of  academic  dishonesty 
in  the  class. 

Change  of  name.  Report  all  name  changes  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  immediately.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  when  students  marry  and  wish  to  use  a  new  name  on  University  records. 

Change  of  address.  Notify  the  Registrar,  Bursar,  or  Financial  Aid  promptly  of  any  address  change. 
Both  the  permanent  home  address  and  the  local  address  are  needed. 

Transcripts.  To  obtain  an  official  transcript,  students  (and  alumni/ae)  must  send  a  check  in  the 
amount  stipulated  by  the  Office  of  the  Bursar,  mailing  instructions,  and  a  disclosure  waiver,  if  nec- 
essary, to  the  transcript  office  at  117  Hayden  Hall.  To  request  a  transcript  m  person,  first  obtain  an 
official  receipt  from  the  Office  of  the  Cashier  at  248  Richards  HaU;  then  present  the  receipt  and  a 
valid  photo  ID  at  117  Hayden  HaU.  Telephone  and  fax  requests  are  not  accepted,  and  no  transcripts 
can  be  faxed  from  the  University.  Currently  eru'olled  students  can  obtain  unofficial  transcripts  in 
person  from  the  student  information  kiosks  located  around  campus.  Students  not  currently  eru'olled 
can  obtain  an  unofficial  transcript  in  person  only  by  presenting  a  valid  photo  ID  at  117  Hayden  HaU. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University.  Students  seeking  to  withdraw  fi-om  the  University  for  any  rea- 
son should  begin  the  process  at  the  appropriate  office  for  their  academic  level.  Students  should  con- 
tact the  office  of  the  dean  of  their  college.  Students  wishing  to  transfer  should  consult  the  dean's 
office  for  their  school. 

Students  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  University  for  financial,  disciplinary,  academic,  or  health 
reasons.  In  the  last  case,  a  committee  will  review  the  recommendations  of  the  director  of  health  ser- 
vices to  determine  whether  the  student  should  withdraw.  The  student  has  an  opportunity  to  present 
his  or  her  case  to  the  committee.  Withdrawals  are  made  only  when  it  is  determined  that  the  student 
is  a  danger  to  himself  or  herself  or  to  other  members  of  the  University  community,  or  when  the  stu- 
dent has  demonstrated  behavior  detrimental  to  the  educational  mission  of  the  University. 

Procedures  for  student  leave  of  absence  for  medical  reasons.  After  the  eighth  week  of  the 
quarter  students  may  withdraw  from  coursework  (leave  of  absence)  only  for  medical  reasons.  A 
student  taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  academic  work  for  medical  reasons  must  contact  the  dean's 
office  of  his  or  her  college.  Medical  reasons  are  considered  to  include  both  physical  and  emotional 
well-being.  A  representative  of  the  dean's  office  will  discuss  the  situation  with  the  student  and  refer 
the  student  to  the  Lane  Health  Center  with  a  petition  form.  The  petition  for  a  medical  leave  of 
absence  must  be  made  prior  to  the  end  of  the  quarter.  The  student's  physician  must  provide  appro- 
priate medical  information  to  the  Lane  Health  Center  physician.  A  student  who  is  on  co-op  when  he 
or  she  needs  a  medical  leave  of  absence  must  contact  the  co-op  coordinator. 

A  medical  leave  of  absence  may  be  effective  for  up  to  six  months.  During  this  period  the  student 
maintains  £ill  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  Northeastern  University  student.  If  the  student  is 
covered  under  the  Northeastern-sponsored  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  insurance,  it  remains  in  effect. 
After  six  months  the  student  must  obtain  re-entry  or  be  withdrawn  from  the  University. 
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When  the  student  is  ready  to  return  to  the  University,  he  or  she  must  again  contact  the  appropriate 
college  representative,  who  in  turn  refers  the  student  to  the  Lane  Health  Center.  The  center  must  be 
provided  with  medical  documentation  validating  the  treatment  and  the  student's  fitness  to  return  to 
school.  Strict  confidentiality  is  maintained  in  all  aspects  of  medical  leaves  of  absence.  Exceptions  to 
these  procedures  are  handled  by  the  appropriate  academic  standing  committee. 
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Northeastern  University  is  eager  to  assist  you  in  developing  a  plan  for  financing  a  Northeastern 
education.  Through  a  variety  of  options— financial  aid,  supplemental  loans,  Northeastem's  Monthly 
Payment  Plan,  and  your  own  resources — a  plan  can  be  designed  that  will  make  your  education 
costs  affordable. 

Financial  Aid 

For  many  families,  financial  aid  is  a  msyor  element  in  making  Northeastern  University  affordable. 
The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Services  provides  a  fuU  range  of  options  that  help  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  finance  their  educations.  To  take  advantage  of  Northeastem's  financial  aid 
programs,  freshmen  must  submit  the  FAFSA  and  PROFILE  forms  and  upperclass  students  must  sub- 
mit the  FAFSA  and  NU  Upperclass  Application.  For  more  information,  please  contact  our  Office  of 
Student  Financial  Services  at  617.373.3190. 

Student/Parent  Loans 

In  addition  to  the  federal  loans  that  may  be  on  your  Offer  of  Financial  Assistance,  there  are  addi- 
tional loans  that  can  assist  you  in  financing  your  Northeastern  education.  Federal  PLUS  loans  for 
parents/guardians  are  available  at  competitive  interest  rates;  you  may  borrow  up  to  the  cost  of  your 
education  less  any  financial  aid  or  loans  you  are  receiving.  The  MASSPlan,  a  family  loan  program,  is 
available  to  all  Northeastern  families  (regardless  of  state  of  residence)  once  eUgibUity  requirements 
are  met.  For  information  about  these  and  additional  borrowing  options,  please  contact  our  Loan 
Office  at  617.373.3386. 

Northeastem's  MontMy  Payment  Plan 

All  full-time  students  have  the  option  to  eru'oU  in  the  University's  Monthly  Payment  Plan.  This  plan 
allows  students  and  families  to  spread  their  annual  tuition  costs  (less  the  financial  aid)  over  twelve 
months.  (See  enrollment  dates  below.)  The  plan  is  administered  by  Academic  Management  Services 
(AMS).  For  additional  information  you  may  contact  the  Bursar's  Office  at  617373.2270  or  AMS  at 
1.800.635.0120  or  visit  the  Web  sites  http://www.neu.edu/bursar/  or  http://www.amsweb.com. 


Enroll  by 


Monthly  payments 


June  25 
July  25 
August  25 
September  25 


Budget  amount/12  payments 
Budget  amount/1 1  payments 
Budget  Eunount/lO  payments 
Budget  amount^Q  payments 


Payment  Methods 
and  Due  Dates 


The  following  are  accepted  methods  of  payment. 

■  Check  or  Money  Order  made  payable  to  Northeastern  University. 

■  Mastercard,  Visa,  American  Express,  or  Discover.  Payments  may  be  made  by  calling  our  24-hour 
automated  charge  line,  617373.2319  or,  outside  the  617  area  code,  1.800.9374067 

■  Enrollment  in  Northeastem's  Monthly  Payment  Plan. 

FuU  payment  of  tuition,  residence  hall  fees,  and  other  related  charges  are  due  prior  to  the  start  of 
each  academic  quarter.  The  payment  due  dates  are  as  follows. 


Fall  Quarter 

Freshmen 
Upperclass 

Winter  Quarter 

Freshmen  and  Upperclass 

Spring  Quarter 

Freshmen  and  Upperclass 

Summer  Quarter 

Freshmen  and  Upperclass 


August  1 
August  19 

November  25 

February  26 

May  19 


Students  are  responsible  for  the  prompt  payment  of  all  bills.  If  you  have  not  received  a  btU  by  the 
first  week  of  the  quarter,  please  contact  the  Bursar's  Office  and  a  biU  will  be  generated  for  you. 

Any  discrepancies  on  your  bill  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Bursar's  Office  in  writing 
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within  thirty  days.  If  there  is  a  billing  problem,  pay  the  undisputed  portion  of  the  bill  to  avoid  any 
additional  late  fees. 

Overloads/Reduced  loads.  Undergraduate  day  tuition  is  charged  on  a  flat  per-quarter  basis  that 
includes  the  cost  of  each  student's  normal  academic  curriculum  requirements  for  that  quarter.  An 
overload  occurs  when  a  student  is  enrolled  in  more  courses  than  prescribed  by  the  program's  cur- 
riculum. Undergraduate  fuU-time  day  students  may  register  for  an  additional  one  quarter  hour 
coxuse  without  added  charge,  as  long  as  they  are  registered  for  a  full  course  load.  Adjustments  are 
made  for  undergraduate  fuU-tttne  students  with  reduced  loads  oiUy  when  the  course  load  falls  below 
twelve  credits. 

Delinquent  balances.  In  cases  of  student  default  on  tuition  payments,  the  student  is  Uable  for  the 
outstanding  tuition  as  well  as  for  all  reasonable  collection  costs  and  any  legal  fees  incurred  by  the 
University  during  the  collection  process.  Accounts  may  be  subject  to  monthly  interest  charges. 
Transcripts  and  other  academic  records  will  not  be  released  until  all  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  University  have  been  met. 

At  Northeastern  University,  the  academic  year  consists  of  four  quarters.  Pull-time  freshmen  spend 
three  quarters  in  classes  and  a  siunmer  term  on  co-op  or  on  vacation.  Full-time  upperclass  students 
participating  in  the  co-op  program  typically  spend  two  quarters  in  classes  and  two  quarters  on  co-op. 
As  a  transfer  student,  the  number  of  quarters  you  will  spend  in  school  depends  upon  the  curriculum 
of  your  college.  A  transfer  student  may  be  in  school  for  three  queirters  and  on  co-op  for  one.  You  are 
advised  to  verify  your  curriculum  with  your  dean's  office  so  that  you  can  plan  accordingly. 

Freshmen  enrolled  with  partial  credit  wiU  be  charged  the  upperclass  tuition  rate  when  they  reach 
sophomore  status  or  have  36  earned  quarter  hours,  including  trar\sfer  credits. 

Freshmen  enrolled  with  partial  credit  wiU  be  charged  the  upperclass  rate  the  quarter  they  reach 
sophomore  status. 

The  total  costs  for  students  living  in  our  residence  halls  and  enrolled  m  the  19-meal  plan 
are  as  follows: 


Tuition  and  fees  per  quarter 

Freshman 

Upperclass 

Tuition 

$6,225.00 

$7,780.00 

Student  center  fee 

50.00 

50.00 

Student  activities  fee 

14.00 

14.00 

Health  service  fee 

660.00* 

660.00* 

Room,  board,  and  fees  per  quarter 

Residence  activity  fee 

$15.00 

$15.00 

Housing,  White  Hall 

1,560.00^ 

1,560.00* 

Nineteen-meal  plan 

1,375.00 

1,375.00 

Total  cost  per  quarter 

9,899.00 

11,454.00 

Total  annual  cost  $29,697.00  $22,908.00 

Assumption:  (Freshmen:  three  quarters  in  school;  upperclass:  two  quarters  in  school) 
*Aimual  Fee:  Students  may  waive  health  service  fee.  See  University  health  insurance. 
Rates  vary  depending  on  occupancy  and  assignment.  See  Room  and  Board. 

The  total  costs  for  commuting  students  are  as  follows: 

Tuition  and  fees  per  quarter 

Tuition 

Student  center  fee 
Student  activities  fee 
Health  service  fee 
Total  cost  per  quarter 

Total  annual  cost  $20,847.00  $17,008.00 

Assumption:  (Freshmen:  three  quarters  in  school;  upperclass:  two  quarters  in  school) 

*Aimual  Fee:  Students  may  waive  health  service  fee.  See  University  health  insurance. 

In  addition  to  the  expenses  itemized  above,  families  should  plan  on  the  normal  costs  of  living  that 
students  incur  for  transportation,  books,  and  personal  expenses.  These  vary  widely  depending  upon 
such  things  as  lifestyle  and  distance  from  home,  but  for  the  purpose  of  approximating  a  student 
budget,  the  University  estimates  these  items  at  $2,550/year  for  residents  and  $4,440/year  for 
commuting  students. 

Tuition  rates,  room  and  board  charges,  and  fees  are  subject  to  revision  by  the  board  of  trustees 
at  any  time. 


Freshman 

Upperclass 

$6,225.00 

$7,780.00 

50.00 

50.00 

14.00 

14.00 

660.00* 

660.00* 

6,949.00 

8,504.00 
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The  following  fees  are  required  of  all  students. 

Application  fee.  This  nonrefundable  $45  fee  must  accompany  an  application  for  admission. 

Tuition  deposit.  A  nonrefundable  tuition  deposit  of  $200,  which  is  appUcable  toward  the  first 
quarter's  tuition,  is  due  by  May  1  from  aU  students  entering  in  September.  Students  entering  at  other 
times  of  the  year  should  note  the  required  deposit  date  on  their  letter  of  acceptance. 

Summer  orientation  fees.  Summer  orientation  registration  materials  will  be  mailed  to  incoming 
students  who  have  paid  their  tuition  deposit.  The  summer  orientation  is  a  mandatory  program  for  all 
new  and  transfer  students  enrolled  in  classes  for  the  faU  quarter.  A  nonrefundable  fee  must  accom- 
pany the  student  registration  for  summer  orientation.  This  fee  covers  all  program  materials,  meals, 
and  housing.  The  fee  is  $150  for  new  students  and  $95  for  transfers.  Session  changes  once  assigned 
will  increase  the  fee  by  $10  to  cover  related  administrative  costs.  Students  should  contact  the  Office 
of  New  Student  Orientation  and  Commuter  Services  if  they  wish  to  make  payment  arrangements  for 
their  summer  orientation  fee.  Each  parent  or  family  member  who  wUl  attend  the  parents/family  sum- 
mer orientation  program  must  also  include  the  nonrefundable  fee  of  $1 15  with  his  or  her  registration. 

Student  services  fee.  Students  pay  a  $50  quarterly  student  center  fee  to  support  the  Curry  Student 
Center  and  a  $14  quarterly  student  activities  fee  to  support  student  clubs. 

Husky  Card  (photo-identiflcatlon  card).  This  card  is  issued  to  new  full-time  students  at  orien- 
tation and  registration.  Students  must  have  a  properly  validated  card  to  use  most  University  facili- 
ties. A  replacement  card  costs  $5. 

University  health  insurance.  The  University  provides  hospital  insurance  for  all  students  who 
have  matriculated,  are  carrying  a  course  load  of  nine  credits  or  more,  or  who  are  in  a  full-time 
program.  This  program  is  mandated  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Students  who  are  covered  under  a  comparable  hospital  insiurance  plan  may  waive  the  University- 
offered  insurance  program  by  filing  a  waiver  available  at  the  Finance  Office,  249  Richards  Hall. 
Deadlines  for  waiving  are  appUcable.  A  waiver  form  must  be  completed  annually  at  the  start  of  each 
academic  year. 

Health  Service  Waiver  Process.  All  students  who  have  matriculated,  are  taldng  at  least  nine  quar- 
ter hours,  or  who  are  erurolled  as  full-time  students  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  University- 
sponsored  health  insurance  plan.  First-year  students  are  eligible  to  waive  the  Health  Service  insur- 
ance fee  if  they  can  show  proof  of  comparable  coverage.  Deadline  dates  do  apply.  Contact  the 
Finance  Office  at  617.373.2111  for  specifics. 

Sports  pass  fee.  This  $45  fee  ($25  if  student  begins  classes  in  winter  quarter)  allows  students  to 
attend  all  regular  home  games  without  additional  charges. 

Other  fees  may  include  the  following: 

Housing  pre-payment.  New  students  seeking  on-campus  housing  must  submit  a  nonrefundable 
$400  prepayment  along  with  a  completed  housing  application  form  to  complete  the  housing  applica- 
tion process.  The  upperclass  housing  prepayment  is  $200  for  one  quarter  or  $150  per  quarter  for  two 
or  more  quarters. 

Residence  hall  activities  fee.  AU  students  Uving  in  the  residence  haU  system  pay  a  quarterly  $15 
fee  for  activities  sponsored  by  the  Residence  Student  Association. 

Late  fees.  AU  accounts  not  paid  in  ftiU  by  the  indicated  due  dates  will  be  subject  to  a  late  fee  of  $200. 

International  student  fee.  A  one-time  fee  of  $200  is  charged  to  new  undergraduate  international 
students,  payable  after  their  acceptance  at  Northeastern  University.  The  fee  supports  services  avaU- 
able  at  the  International  Student  Office. 

Laboratory  fees.  Students  taking  laboratory  courses  wiU  be  charged  for  laboratory  cards.  The  lab- 
oratory card  fee  wiU  be  appUed  to  the  tuition  bUl.  Rates  for  the  laboratory  cards  are  as  foUows: 


Arts  Studio  Laboratory  $35 

Biology  Laboratory  $50 

Chemistry  Laboratory  $65 

Computer  Graphics  Laboratory  $50 

EMT/Paramedic  Laboratory  $25 

Film  Courses  Laboratory  $30 


Geology  Laboratory  $50 

Media  Studio  Laboratory  $35 
Medical  Laboratory/Science 

Laboratory  $35 

Photography  Laboratory  $50 


Liability  insurance.  LiabUity  insurance  must  be  carried  by  students  as  required  by  the  academic 
program.  This  fee  of  $18  is  charged  once  per  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  quarter,  all  entering  freshmen  Uving  in  University  residence  halls  wiU  be 
biUed  for  the  runeteen-meals-per-week  option  ($1,375).  Once  on  campus,  freshmen  may  select  either 
a  ten-  or  fifteen-meal-plan  option. 
Returning  upperclass  students  must  apply  for  housing  each  quarter. 
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Standard  Residences  (per  quarter) 


Residence  Halls 

Single 

Double 

Triple 

Kerr  Hall 

$1,775 

$1,560 

UghtHall 

$1,775 

$1,560 

$1,430 

Melvin  Hall 

$1,775 

$1,560 

$1,430 

Smith  Hall 

$1,775 

$1,560 

$1,430 

Speare  Hall 

$1,775 

$1,560 

Stetson  East/West 

$1,775 

$1,560 

$1,430 

White  Hall 

$1,775 

$1,560 

$1,430 

Suites 

Single 

Double 

Triple 

Kennedy  Hall 

$1,775 

$1,560 

$1,115 

153  Hemenway 

$1,775 

$1,560 

$1,430 

Apartments 


5  Bed/dbl 


6  Bed/dbl 


8  Bed/dbl 


Loftman  Hall 


Apartments 


$1,745 
Single 


$1,765 


Double 


$1615 


Triple 


Quad 


Burstein  Hall 
Rubenstein  Hall 
319  Huntington 
337  Huntington 
St.  Stephens  St. 

Apartments 
Willis  Hall 


$2,180 


$2,315 


$1,700 
$1,700 
$1,395 
$1,395 

$1,440 
$1,160 
$1,225 
$1,225 

$1,430 
$1,430 
$1,140 
$1,140 

$1,395 
$2,165 

$1,225 

$1,455 
$1,855 

The  rates  listed  above  are  for  standard  room  accommodations  only.  Rates  can  vary  based  upon 
ac^justed  capacities  and  room  size  or  occupancy. 

Freshman  residence  termination  fee.  Students  who  sign  the  license  agreement  are  required  to 
Mve  on  campus  for  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Students  who  fail  to  honor  their  agreement  wiU  be 
subject  to  a  termination  fee  of  50  percent  of  subsequent  quarter's  room  charge. 

Other  residence  rate  adjustments.  Students  who  terminate  their  license  agreements  before  the 
third  quarter,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  will  be  assessed  charges  as  outlined  in  the  Resi- 
dence Hall  and  Dining  License  Agreement. 

Residence  rate  adjustments  may  be  made  provided  specific  conditions  are  met  and  a  housing  with- 
drawal form  has  been  filed  with  Residence  Life  Office.  Details  regarding  these  conditions  may  be 
found  in  the  Residence  Hall  and  Dining  License  Agreement. 

Freshmen  and  transfer  students  should  refer  to  the  Residence  Hall  and  Dining  License  Agreement 
for  specific  rate  adjustment  information. 

The  standard  adjustment  rates  for  upperclass  and  upperclass  graduate  students  are: 

During  the  first  week  75  percent  credit 

During  the  second  week  50  percent  credit 

During  the  third  week  25  percent  credit 

After  the  third  week  no  credit 

University  Dining  Service 

AH  students  who  hve  in  traditional  University  residence  haUs  and  suites  are  required  to  participate 
in  the  food  plan  run  by  University  Dining  Service. 


Meals  per  week 

Cost  per  quarter 

19 

$1,375 

15 

$1,245 

10 

$1,125 

5 

$   555    upperclass  only 

Husky  account.  Students  deposit  funds  into  a  Husky  Account  and,  using  their  Husky  Cards,  can 
purchase  books,  groceries,  tickets,  and  snacks  at  convenient  locations  on  and  off  campus.  The 
accoimt  accrues  no  interest.  Contact  the  Husky  Card  office  at  617373.8322  for  additional  informa- 
tion or  visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.neu.edu/biu^ar/huskyid/. 
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University-Wide  Programs 


Honors  Program 


Merit  Scholarships 


The  University  invites  qualified  students  in  each  of  its  colleges  to  participate  in  a  comprehensive 
honors  program  designed  to  foster  high  intellectual  development  and  achievement.  Based  on  crite- 
ria established  by  an  individual  college  for  its  own  majors,  students  are  invited  into  the  program  as 
entering  freshmen  or  as  entering  sophomores  (based  on  Northeastern  freshman-year  grades).  Other 
students  may  be  recommended  or  express  interest  on  their  own  at  later  points  in  their  undergradu- 
ate careers. 

Special  limited-enroUment  sections  of  many  fu^t-  and  second-year  courses  are  offered  for  honors 
students.  Honors  seminars  on  interdisciplinary  subjects  are  open  to  honors  students.  Junior/senior 
honors  projects  or  courses  are  required  of  students  in  the  program. 

Honors  and  standard  sections  of  courses  are  usually  equivalent  in  terms  of  satisfying  degree 
requirements  and  are  distinguished  by  course  number.  For  example,  the  honors  section  of  ECN  1115 
is  ECN  1715;  for  PHL  1 100  it  is  PHL  1700.  An  updated  Ust  of  offerings  is  available  in  the  honors  pro- 
gram office,  the  registrar's  course  listings,  and  on  the  website  www.casdn.neu.edu/honors/. 

There  is  another  type  of  honors  course,  a  course  to  which  an  adjunct  course  is  attached.  These 
adjuncts,  numbered  1777  or  1778,  run  along  with  a  normal  course  and  make  the  normal  course  into 
an  honors  course.  Adjunct  courses  carry  an  additional  one  quarter-hour  credit  so  that  students 
receive  two  grades:  one  in  the  standard  course  and  one  in  the  honors  adjunct.  This  one  quarter-hour 
course  may  be  taken  only  with  another  standard  course  and  represents  the  eruiched  work  that 
makes  the  entire  five  quarter-hour  honors  course.  Because  the  availability  of  adjunct  courses  does 
not  appear  in  the  registrar's  course  listings,  students  must  consult  the  honors  program  office  or  the 
website  for  an  up-to-date  list.  Honors  courses  may  be  taken  as  a  free  overload.  Criteria  for  free  over- 
loads are  available  in  the  honors  program  office. 

The  honors  program  also  sponsors  extracurriular  cultural  and  recreational  activities.  Students 
may  choose  special  honors  housing  in  115-119  Hemenway  Sfreet  and/or  use  the  honors  lounge, 
study  room,  and  computer  room  in  1  Nightingale  Hall. 

For  more  information  on  honors  courses,  on  how  to  qualify  to  take  courses,  and  on  other  aspects 
of  the  program,  contact  the  honors  program  at  617-373-2333  or  drop  by  1  Nightingale  Hall. 

For  academic  credentials  to  be  considered  for  the  following  scholarships,  a  completed  admissions 
application  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  January  1  preceding  fall  enrollment. 

Ambassador  Award.  The  University  offers  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  for  exceptional  acade- 
mic achievement  to  non-U.S.  citizens.  The  Ambassador  Awards  are  given  to  freshmen  erurolled  in  a 
full-time  day  academic  program  and  are  renewable  to  students  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  aver- 
age of  3.0. 

Boston  Youth  Leadership  Award.  Award:  $6,500  grant  for  campus  room  and  board.  Awards  are 
renewable  for  recipients  who  maintain  normal  progress  toward  their  degree  with  a  minimimi  grade- 
point  average  of  3.0.  Eligibility:  Applicants  for  fall  freshman  admission  to  Northeastern  University 
who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  community  leadership  and  service  and  who  will  graduate  in  the 
top  quarter  of  their  class  at  a  Boston  public,  private,  or  parochial  school.  Awardees  must  reside  on 
campus  and  foUow  procedures  to  receive  state  and/or  federal  education  grants  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled. 

Carl  S.  Ell  Scholarship.  Award:  FuU  tuition,  room,  and  board  (based  on  double  occupancy). 
Awards  are  renewable  for  recipients  who  msiintain  normal  progress  toward  their  degree  with  a 
mitumum  grade-point  average  of  3.25.  Eligibility:  Applicants  for  fall  freshman  admission  to  North- 
eastern University  who  have  earned  a  3.75  grade  point  average  (on  a  4.0  scale)  with  a  combined 
math  and  verbal  score  of  1300  or  higher  on  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT).  Awardees  must 
maintain  enrollment  in  the  Honors  Program  and  follow  procedures  to  receive  state  and/or  federal 
education  grants  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 

Presidential  Scholarship.  Award:  FuU  tuition  scholarship.  Awards  are  renewable  for  recipients 
who  maintain  normal  progress  toward  their  degree  with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.5  and 
complete  their  cooperative  education  work  placements.  Eligibility:  Awards  are  given  to  students 
entering  their  middler  year  who  have  demonstrated  excellence  in  their  m^or,  in  their  liberal  arts 
courses,  and  in  their  cooperative  education  work  placement.  Applicants  must  have  a  minimum 
grade  point  average  of  3.5,  lived  in  campus  residents  a  minimum  of  four  quarters  (including  academic 
and  coop  quarters),  completed  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  sophomore  year,  and  participated  in  at 
least  one  coop  placement. 

Ralph  J.  Bunche  Scholarship.  Award:  Full  tuition,  room,  and  board  (based  on  double  occu- 
pancy). Awards  are  renewable  for  recipients  who  maintain  normal  progress  toward  their  degree 
with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.00.  Eligibility:  Applicants  for  fall  freshman  admission  to 
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Northeastern  University  who  are  African  American  and  who  will  graduate  from  high  school  with  a 
3.5  grade  point  average  with  a  combined  math  and  verbal  score  of  1200  or  higher  on  the  SAT. 
Awardees  must  reside  on  campus  and  follow  procedures  to  receive  state  and/or  federal  education 
grants  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 

Reggie  Lewis  Memorial  Scholarship.  Award:  FuU  tuition  scholarship.  Awards  are  renewable  for 
recipients  who  maintain  normal  progress  toward  their  degree  with  a  minimum  grade  point  average 
of  3.00.  Eligibility:  AppUcants  for  fall  freshman  admission  to  Northeastern  University  who  are 
members  of  a  federally  designated  ethnic  minority  group  and  wiU  graduate  from  high  school  with  a 
3.5  grade  point  average  and  receive  a  combined  math  and  verbal  score  of  1150  or  higher  on  the  SAT. 
Awardees  must  foUow  procedures  to  receive  state  and/or  federal  education  grants  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled. 

Smpensatory  Courses     Compensatory  courses  in  English  and  mathematics  are  for  freshman  native  speakers  of  English 

whose  reading,  writing,  and/or  mathematical  sldlls  need  strengthening. 

The  University  uses  one  or  more  of  three  criteria  to  determine  which  freshmen  participate  in  the 
compensatory  programs:  pre-coUege  academic  credentials,  tests  administered  during  orientation 
week,  or  performance  in  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1. 

In  general,  the  program  consists  of  five  courses,  each  offering  four  hours  of  credit.  The  courses 
must  fit  into  the  following  sequences. 


FaU* 

MTH  1000 

Mathematical  Preliminaries  1 

ENG  1110 

College  Writing  It 

ENG  1013 

Basic  Writing 

Winter* 

MTH  1010 

Mathematical  Preliminaries  2 

ENG  1111 

College  Writing  2 

Please  note  that  successful  completion  of  Mathematical  Preliminaries  1  and  2  is  a  prerequisite  for 

Nonbusiness  mathematics 
sequence;  and 


MTH  1101,  MTH  1106,  MTH  1107,  and  MTH  1108 
MTH  1113  and  MTH  1114 


A  passing  letter  grade  in  College  Writing  1  is  a  prerequisite  for: 
ENG  nil 


Business  mathematics 
sequence 

CoUege  Writing  2 


*The  same  sequence  is  offered  winter/spring  for  students  who  enter  in  January. 

tStudents  whose  work  in  this  course  is  unacceptable  for  success  in  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2,  will  receive  a  grade  of 

U  and  must  repeat  ENG  1 1 10. 

:hediile  for  Continuation  of      Acceptance  for  credit  is  determined  by  the  faculties  of  the  individual  colleges  and  is  therefore  sub- 
Dmpensatory  Programming       ject  to  change.  The  chart  below  outlines  poUcies  on  compensatory  courses.  Asterisked  (*)  courses 

are  graded  pass/fail  and  therefore  are  not  included  in  the  student's  quality-point  average.  A  yes  des- 
ignates acceptance  for  credit,  a  no  designates  non-acceptance,  and  an  n/a,  not  appUcable. 


CoUege 

Writing  1 

Basic  Writing 

Mathematical 

Mathematical 

Basic  Writing 

CoUege 

Writing  2 

Preliminaries  1* 

PreUminaries  2* 

CENG  1110/1013) 

(ENG  1110/1111) 

(MTH  1000) 

(MTH  1010) 

Arts  and  Sciences 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Business 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Administration 

Computer  Science' 

yes 

yes 

n/a 

n/a 

Criminal  Justice 

yes 

yes 

yes^ 

yes' 

Engineering' 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Engineering 

yes 

yes 

n/a 

n/a 

Technology 

Nursing 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

Pharmacy  and 

yes" 

yes 

no 

no 

Health  Sciences 

"This  college  offers  MTH  1120  and  MTH  1121,  a  course  sequence  in  college  calculus  with  algebra  and  trigonometry,  to 

students  who  test  deficient  in  mathematics.  The  sequence  involves  extra  work  in  algebra  and  trigonometry  and  covers 

the  same  material  as  the  regular  freshman  calculus  sequences. 

^Students  whose  diagnostic  exantinations  suggest  a  need  for  basic  mathematics  may  elect  MTH  1000  or  MTH  1010  to 

prepare  for  MTH  1 106,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics. 

'This  college  vrill  accept  ENG  1110  for  credit  only  with  a  letter  grade.  Students  who  complete  English  courses  must 

still  take  a  four-credit  English  elective. 
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ROTC,  Military 
Officers'  Training 
Program 


Army 


The  Department  of  Military  Science  offers  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  program. 
The  goal  of  ROTC  is  to  develop  men  and  women  with  leadership  potential  and  prepare  them  for  an 
officer's  commission  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  The  curriculum  teaches  principles 
of  personnel  management  and  seeks  to  develop  leadership  traits  such  as  teamwork,  ready  accep- 
tance of  responsibility,  the  desire  to  achieve,  self-confidence,  and  discipline. 

The  Army  ROTC  program  is  conducted  at  Northeastern.  The  Air  Force  and  Navy  ROTC  programs 
are  conducted  at  Boston  University.  For  more  information,  write  or  call  the  Department  of  Military 
Science,  430  Parker  Building,  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  MA  02115,  617.373.2372. 

Richard  D.  Bourgault,  Lt.  Col.,  U.S.  Army,  MBA,  Professor  and  Chair, 
Department  of  Military  Science 


Assistant  Professors 

Mark  C.  Boussy,  Capt.,  BS 
Malcohn  S.  Burr,  Meg.,  BA 
Paul  J.  Cancelliere,  Maj.,  MBA 
John  P.  Drohan,  Capt.,  BA 
Brian  M.  Hamilton,  Maj.,  MA 


Valerie  D.  lyawe,  M^.,  BS 
Sara  L.  Johnson,  Capt.,  BS 
Kelly  J.  LaCross,  Maj.,  MBA 
Sterling  D.  Macleod,  Mjy.,  BA 
Bruce  K.  Obear,  ILt.,  BA 


Air  Force 


Instructor 

Bobby  R.  Captain,  SFC,  AA 

Completion  of  the  program  can  lead  to  an  officer's  commission  in  the  United  States  Army,  Army 
National  Guard,  or  United  States  Army  Reserve. 

The  program  consists  of  the  basic  course  (freshman  and  sophomore  years)  and  the  advanced 
course  (middler,  junior,  and  senior  years).  It  does  not  conflict  with  co-op  schedules. 

Enrollment  in  the  basic  course  is  voluntary  and  is  open  to  all  full-time  students  who  are  United 
States  citizens.  Students  in  the  basic  course  do  not  incur  a  military  obligation. 

The  advanced  course  is  open  to  all  qualified  students  who  meet  these  prerequisites:  completion  of 
the  basic  course  (or  approved  equivalent)  or  prior  honorable  military  service;  physical  aptitude  and 
medicEil  requirements;  and  age  requirements.  Advanced  course  students  receive  a  $150-per-month 
stipend  while  in  school.  They  are  also  paid  for  the  six-week  advanced  camp  they  normally  attend 
between  their  junior  and  senior  years.  Uniforms  are  issued  to  cadets  without  cost  except  for  a 
refundable  uniform  deposit. 

Full-time  students  meeting  specific  requirements  may  apply  for  $16,000-per-year  scholarships  cov- 
ering their  last  four,  three,  or  two  academic  years.  These  are  merit-based  scholarships,  and  a  stu- 
dent's earnings  during  cooperative  work  periods  do  not  reduce  scholarship  payments.  Scholjuship 
students  also  receive  allowances  for  textbooks  and  a  $150-per-month  stipend  while  in  school. 

Transfer  students,  whether  or  not  previously  enrolled  in  ROTC,  are  welcome  to  join  the  program. 
They  should  contact  the  Department  of  Military  Science  concerning  their  options  for  program 
eru'oUment.  Honorably  discharged  veterans  (enlisted)  are  a  vital  part  of  our  cadet  corps  and  will 
receive  special  consideration  for  ROTC  enrollment. 

Kenneth  W.  Williams,  U.S.  Air  Force,  MA,  Professor  and  Chair 
Department  of  Aerospace  Studies,  Boston  University 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (AFROTC)  program  offers  students  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a  commission  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The  student  is  commissioned  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant upon  completion  of  both  the  aerospace  studies  (AS)  curriculum  and  the  requirements  for  an 
undergraduate  or  graduate  degree.  AFROTC  classes  and  leadership  laboratories  are  conducted  on 
the  Boston  University  campus.  For  more  information,  write  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies, 
Boston  University,  118  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  MA  02215-1501,  or  call  617353.4705. 

The  AFROTC  program  offers  a  four-year  and  a  two-year  program.  Undergraduates  may  join  the 
four-year  AFROTC  program  by  registering  for  the  appropriate  aerospace  studies  classes.  Students 
from  all  academic  disciplines,  including  five-year  co-op,  may  register.  Preferred  entry  is  the  first 
quarter  of  the  first  year,  although  students  may  enter  as  late  as  November  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Academic  coursework  focuses  on  the  functions  and  organizations  of  the  Air  Force,  military  history 
vrtth  an  emphasis  on  the  use  of  airpower,  management  techniques,  and  international  relations  and 
the  impact  policies  have  on  the  defense  establishment.  In  addition,  weekly  leadership  laboratories 
introduce  students  to  Air  Force  customs  and  leadership  skills.  The  Air  Force  imiform  and  AFROTC 
books  are  provided  to  the  student  firee  of  charge  except  for  a  refundable  uniform  deposit. 

Participation  in  AFROTC  by  nonscholarship  students  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year 
program  carries  no  commitment  to  serve  in  the  Air  Force.  The  nonflying  conunissioned  graduate 
incurs  a  four-year  active  duty  service  commitment.  Navigators  incur  a  six-year  post-training  cormnit- 
ment,  and  pilots  incur  a  ten-year  post-training  commitment. 
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For  entry  into  tiie  two-year  program  students  must  hiave  at  least  six  remaining  academic  quarters 
of  undergraduate  or  graduate  study,  meet  Air  Force  physical  standards,  be  of  good  moral  character, 
and  successfully  complete  a  six-week  field  training  encampment  during  the  summer  before  the  start 
of  the  junior  year.  Prospective  two-year  program  members  should  contact  the  University  AFROTC 
detachment  no  later  than  December  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Two  scholarship  programs  are  available.  High  school  seniors  may  apply  for  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Program  before  December  1  of  their  senior  year  through  their  academic  advisers  or  a  local  Air 
Force  recruiter.  The  Scholarship  Actions  Program  is  available  to  college  Ireshmen  and  sophomore 
students.  Students  who  attend  AFROTC  classes  in  the  fall  quarter  of  their  freshman  year  are  eligible 
for  two-  or  three-year  scholarships;  others  are  eUgible  for  two-year  scholarships.  The  scholEirships 
include  fuU  or  partial  tuition,  a  $150  per  month  stipend,  and  a  book  allowance. 


Navy  Nursing  Program  Randall  D.  Preston,  Capt.,  U.S.  Navy,  BS,  Professor  and  Chair, 

Department  of  Naval  Science,  Boston  University 


The  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (NROTC)  Nurse  program  provides  an  opportunity  for 
a  commission  as  a  naval  officer  in  the  Nurse  Corps.  Nursing  students  at  Northeastern  may  enroll 
in  the  NROTC  Nurse  program  with  the  Department  of  Naval  Science  at  Boston  University. 

Nursing  students  wishing  to  contact  NROTC  should  write  to  or  call  the  office  of  the  Commanding 
Officer,  NROTC  Unit,  Boston  University,  116  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  MA  02215-1796,  617.353.2535. 

NROTC  has  two  basic  programs:  the  scholarship  program  and  the  college  program.  The  scholar- 
ship program  provides  fuU  tuition,  uniforms,  books  and  fees,  Eind  a  $150  per  month  stipend  for  four 
or  two  years  of  instruction  at  Northeastern  University.  These  scholarships  are  granted  as  a  result  of 
annual  nationwdde  competition.  The  college  program  provides  students  with  naval  science  texts, 
uniforms,  and  a  $150  per  month  stipend  during  the  last  two  academic  years.  Scholarships  may  be 
awarded  to  selected  appUcants  who  have  been  active  in  the  college  program  for  at  least  one  semes- 
ter. Applications  for  the  college  program  are  made  through  the  Department  of  Naval  Science  at 
Boston  University. 

A  two-year  program  is  available  for  sophomores  or  middlers  who  do  not  join  NROTC  by  the  start 
of  their  sophomore  year.  Both  scholarship  and  college  program  options  are  available;  selection  for 
this  program  takes  place  in  the  spring,  and  aU  applications  must  be  submitted  by  late  February  of 
the  sophomore  year. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Naval  ROTC  program,  students  must  meet  citizenship,  age,  and  physical  fit- 
ness requirements  and  be  enrolled  in  a  program  leading  to  a  nursing  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  NROTC  program  requires  completion  of  both  the  academic  msgor,  including  three  quarters  of 
English  composition,  and  the  naval  science  curriculum;  participation  in  leadership  laboratories  (two 
hours  a  week  during  the  school  year);  and  indoctrination  tours  conducted  at  Navy/Marine  Corps 
facilities. 

The  NROTC  Nurse  program  also  requires  some  professional  training,  depending  on  the  program 
and  the  time  of  entry.  This  training  occurs  during  summer  "cruises"  of  four  to  six  weeks  each  for 
scholarship  students,  and  one  "cruise"  of  four  to  six  weeks  for  coUege  program  students. 

Upon  graduation  and  completion  of  NROTC  requirements,  scholarship  students  are  obligated  to 
serve  on  active  duty  for  four  years;  college-program  students  serve  for  three  years. 
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About  Sample 
Curricula 


Middler-Year 
Writing  Requirement 


Each  m^or  description  includes  a  sample  of  the  curriculum  a  student  might  follow  to  meet  degree 
requirements.  These  sample  curricula  aie  for  general  information.  Course  requirements,  elective 
course  distribution,  and  achievement  levels  vary  from  program  to  program,  and  even  class  to  class. 
Consult  with  your  academic  advising  office,  listed  below,  to  make  certain  you  have  all  the  necessary 
resources  before  planning  your  own  curriculum. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dean's  Office  100  Meserve 

Academic  Program  Offices  African-American  Studies  132  Nightingale 

American  Sign  Language- 

EngUsh  Interpreting  405  Meserve 

Anthropology  501  Holmes 

Art  and  Architecture  239  Ryder 

Behavioral  Neuroscience  125  Nightingale 

Biochemistry  414  Mugar 

Biology  414  Mugar 

Chemistry  102  Hurtig 

Communication  Studies  101  Lake 

Economics  301  Lake 

Education  54  Lake 

EngUsh  406  Holmes 
Geology/Environmental  Geology   14  Holmes 

History  249  Meserve 

Human  Services  33  Lake 

International  Affairs  303  Meserve 

Joumahsm  102  Lake 

Linguistics  563  Holmes 

Mathematics  567  Lake 

Modem  Languages  400  Meserve 

Music  351  Ryder 

Philosophy  and  Religion  371  Holmes 

Physics/Applied  Physics  111  Dana 

Political  Science  303  Meserve 

Psychology  125  Nightingale 

Sociology  500  Holmes 

Theatre  337  Ryder 

Bouve  College  of  Health  Sciences  134  Mugar 

College  of  Business  Administration  250  Dodge 

CoUege  of  Computer  Science  161  CuUinane 

College  of  Criminal  Justice  204  Churchill 

CoUege  of  Engineering  220  Snell 

School  of  Engineering  Technology  120  Snell 

School  of  General  Studies  249  Ryder 

Special  note.  In  assessing  quarter  weights  for  courses,  one  quarter-hour  of  credit  is  equal  to  50  min- 
utes of  instruction  per  week,  plus  two  hours  of  preparation. 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar,  120  Hayden  Hall,  maintains  all  quarter-hoiu:  weights  for  courses.  In  the 
event  of  error  in  any  pubUcation,  the  academic  record  wall  reflect  the  correct  quarter-hours  applica- 
ble to  any  degree  requirement. 

Some  course  titles  change,  while  the  course  number  remains  the  same.  Students  must  be  sure  not 
to  register  for  a  course  they  have  already  taken. 

All  middlers  (that  is,  students  who  have  earned  80+  quarter  hours  of  academic  credit,  including 
non  co-op  students)  must  complete  this  graduation  requirement  at  Northeastern.  The  requirement 
should  preferably  be  completed  before  students  accrue  144  quarter  hours.  Successful  completion 
of  Freshman  EngUsh  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  MYWR.  Students  fulfill  the  Middler-Year  Writing 
Requirement  in  one  of  two  ways,  depending  on  the  requirements  of  their  college:  1)  complete  a  four 
quEirter-hour  MYWR  course  vdth  a  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  better;  or  2)  pass  a  one  quarter-hour  Writing 
Workshop  (pass/fail).  No  transferred  course  from  jinother  university  or  Uruversity  College  may 
satisfy  this  requirement. 

This  University  requirement  is  designed  to  help  students  improve  their  writing  for  major  courses 
and  in  their  workplaces.  The  eight  courses  are  therefore  interdisciplinary  so  that  students  may  write 
in  subjects  related  to  their  m^or.  For  additional  information,  students  may  contact  the  English 
department,  406  Holmes  Hall,  617373.2512. 


Writing  for  the  Professions 

Writing  for  the  Professions:  Business  Administration 

Writing  for  the  Professions:  Criminal  Justice 

Teclmical  Writing 

Writing  Workshop  (Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

or  petition  only) 
Writing  for  the  Health  Professions 
Advanced  Writing 
Technical  Writing  2 

Colleges  have  specific  guidelines  and  schedules  for  options  that  apply  to  m^ors.  Students  should 
consult  their  dean's  office  or  adviser  for  guidelines.  The  following  colleges  reconunend  these  MYWR 
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ENG  1350 
ENG  1381 
ENG  1382 
ENG  1125 
ENG  1340 

ENG  1380 
ENG  1352 
ENG  1370 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Bouve  College  of  Health  Sciences 
College  of  Business  Administration 
College  of  Computer  Science 
College  of  Criminal  Justice 
College  of  Engineering  (ENG'G) 
College  of  Engineering  (Mechanical) 


ENG  1350 
ENG  1380 
ENG  1381 
ENG  1125 
ENG  1382 
ENG  1125 
ENG  1340 


Diversity  Requirement      Northeastern  University  requires  that  all  students  complete  a  diversity  requirement  before  gradua- 
tion. The  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  completing  a  pre-approved  course  or  by  participation  in  an 
activity  such  as  international  co-op,  study  abroad,  or  diversity  training.  Each  college  has  developed 
its  own  programn  to  satisfy  this  requirement,  so  please  consult  your  college  for  more  details. 

The  Academic  in  June  1995,  Northeastern  University  aidopted  the  Academic  Common  Experience  (ACE),  a  new 

Common  Experience  model  for  aU  undergraduate  programs.  In  ACE,  the  faculty  identified  a  set  of  shared  general  educa- 

tion goals  for  all  students  in  all  m^ors.  The  ACE  shared  goals  are: 

Skills:  Effective  thinking,  effective  commuiucation,  information  Uteracy,  and  interpersonal  skills. 

Contexts:  The  natural  world,  and  the  social/cultural  world. 

Perspectives:  The  historical,  the  ethical,  the  aesthetic,  and  the  personal. 

Coimections:  Across  disciplines,  between  the  theoretical  and  the  applied,  between  the  academy  and 

the  world  of  work,  and  between  college  study  and  lifelong  learning. 

Course  content  and  course  assigrunents  throughout  the  program  of  study  should  reflect  these 
shared  goals.  As  students  progress  through  their  individual  academic  and  cooperative  education 
programs,  there  is  progressive  and  cumulative  learning  that  reinforces  and  broadens  imderstanding 
and  appreciation  of  these  goals  both  personally  and  professionally. 

The  Northeastern  faculty,  administrators,  and  students  who  worked  together  to  create  ACE  real- 
ize that  the  best  education  instills  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  a  love  of  learning,  and  a  habit  of  reflective 
thought.  It  prepares  students  for  the  future  by  enabling  them  to  bmld  on  the  knowledge  they  have 
already  acquired.  It  also  helps  develop  skills  and  understanding  that  can  be  transferred  from  one 
academic  discipline  to  another  and  from  the  classroom  to  Ufe  experience. 

Many  schools  use  required  courses  to  fulfill  these  educational  goals,  yet  often  it  is  not  clear  to 
students  why  they  have  to  study  certain  subjects  or  how  the  subjects  relate  to  the  m^or.  With  ACE, 
however,  faculty  teaching  in  the  major  are  responsible  for  general  education  as  well.  They  pay  atten- 
tion to  how  the  m^or  and  other  courses  fit  together,  reinforcing  what  is  learned  firom  course  to 
course  and  from  year  to  year,  both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  ACE  focuses  on  the  objectives 
of  courses  as  a  whole  and  on  the  abilities  and  awareness  students  should  possess  when  they  graduate, 
regardless  of  msyor. 
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Undergraduate  Degrees 


College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Science 


Majors 

Concentrations 
Minors 


African-American  Studies 

English 

Philosophy 

Cultural  Studies 

Creative  Writing 

Philosophy 

Historical  Studies 

Literature 

Religious  Studies 

Social/Behavioral  Studies 

African-American  Studies 

Environmental  Geology 

Physics 

Environmental  Geology 

Physics 

American  Sign  Language - 

English  Interpreting! 

Environmental  Studies 

Political  Science 

International  Relatioi\s  and 

Anthropology 

Geology 

Comparative  Politics 

Anthropology 

Geology 

Law  and  Legal  Issues 
PubUc  Administration 

Applied  Physics^ 

History 

History 

Political  Science 

Art 

Psychology 

Animation 

Human  Services 

Psychology 

Architecture 

Human  Services 

Photography 
Art 

Independent  Studies 

Sociology 

Sociology 

Theatre 

Behavioral  Neuroscience 

International  Affairs 

Theatre  Generalist 

Neuroscierwe 

International  Affairs 

Production 
Performance 

Biochemistryl 

Journalism 

Advertising 

Theatre 

Biology 

Newspaper/Print  Media 

Integrated  Dual  Majors 

Manne  Biology 

Public  Relations 
Radio/Television  News 

Program 

Biomedical  Physics 

Multimedia  Studies 

Linguistics 

Animation 

Chemistry 

Linguistics 

Graphic  Design 

Chemistry 

Photography 

Mathematics 

Music  Technology 

Communication  Studies 

Mathematics 

Speech  and  Rhetoric 

Interdisciplinary  Minors 

Organizational 

Media  Arts  and  Design 

Asian  Studies 

Communication 

Cinema  Studies 

Radio  and  Television 

Modem  Languages 

International  Affairs 

Communication  Studies 

French 

Jewish  Studies 

Russian 

Latino,  Latin  American, 

Economics 

Spanish 

and  Caribbean  Studies 

Economics 

French 

Linguistics 

Russian 

Marine  Studies 

Education  (Programs) 

Spanish 

Media  Studies 

Early  Cliildhood  Education 

Technical  Communication 

Elementary  Education 

Music 

Urban  Studies 

Secondary  Education 

Music  Industry! 
Music  Literature^ 
Music  Literature  and 

Performance^ 
Music  Technology 
Music 

Women's  Studies 

1  Bachelor  of  Science  only 

2  Bachelor  of  Arts  only 

Music  Industry 

I 
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Bouve  College 
of  Health  Sciences 


Assodote  in  Science 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (6-year  program) 


Majors 

Concentrations 
Minors 


Athletic  Training 

Cardiopulmonary  Sciences 

Cardiovascular  Technology 
Exercise  Physiology 
Respiratory  Therapy 


Medical  Laboratory  Science 

Medical  Laboratory  Science 

Rehabilitative  Science 


Speech-Language  Pathology 
and  Audiology 


Additional  Degrees 


Associate  in  Science  in 
Dental  Hygiene 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Dental  Hygiene 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Physical  Therapy 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Toxicology 


College  of  Business 
Administration 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Internotional  Business 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Business  Administration 


Concentrations 


Accounting 

Entrepreneurship  and  Small 
Business  Management 

Finance  and  Insurance 


Human  Resources 
Management 

International  Business 
Administration 

Logistics  and  Transportation 


Management 

Management  Information 
Systems 

Marlceting 


Minor 


Business  Administration 


College  of 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Computer  Science 

Bochelor  of  Science  in  Informotion  Science 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

;  Minor 

Computer  Science 

Dual  Majors 

Computer  Science  and  Cognitive  Psycholo 

Computer  Science  and  Mathematics 
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College  of 
Criminal  Justice 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Concentrations 


Criminology  and  Corrections 
Legal  Studies 
PoUcing  and  Security 


College  of  Engineering 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Gvil 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Computer 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering 


Concentrations 


Electrical  Engineering 
Computer  Engineering 
Power  Systems 


Additional  Degrees 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science/Master  of 
Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science/Moster 
of  Science  in  Industrial 
Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science/Moster  of 
Science  in  Mechonical  Engineering 
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School  of  Engineering 
Technology 


Bochelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 
Technology 


Majors 


Aerospace  Maintenance 
Engineering  Technology 

Computer  Technology 

Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 


Minors 


Computer  Technology 

Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 
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James  R.  Stellar,  PhD,  Dean 

Timothy  Donovan,  PhD,  Associate  Dean,  External  Affairs 

Kay  D.  Onan,  PhD,  Associate  Dean,  Faculty  Affairs,  and  Director  of  the  Graduate  School 

Malcolm  D.  HiU,  PhD,  Associate  Dean,  Undergraduate  Affairs 

Joyce  Interrante,  MA,  Coordinator,  Academic  Student  Services 

Mary  Mello,  MA,  Director,  Academic  Student  Services 

GaU  F.  Leclerc,  MEd,  Academic  Adviser 

Beth  Rascoe,  MA,  Coordinator,  International  Study  Programs 

Gail  Stubbs,  MEd,  Associate  Director,  Academic  Student  Services 

Jan  Swindlehurst,  MFA,  Coordinator,  Academic  Student  Services 


Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Transferring  to  Arts  and 
Sciences  Majors 

Graduation  Requirements 


A  broad  study  of  disciplines  in  the  arts  and  sciences  is  the  core  of  higher  education.  Most  students 
in  the  University — no  matter  what  career  training  they  choose — devote  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
studies  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  college  as  a  whole  emphasizes  general  education  through  the  college  core  curriculum.  In 
addition,  a  large  number  of  interdisciplinary  and  extradisciplinary  programs  are  available.  These 
include  national  and  international  programs  for  study  and  experience;  programs  in  field  settings 
at  sea  and  abroad;  and  programs  involving  affiliations  in  such  areas  as  professional  performing  arts 
organizations,  media  organizations,  and  government  offices.  The  college  also  emphasizes 
experientieil  education  through  cooperative  education,  service-learning,  and  other  kinds  of 
internships,  student-faculty  research  collaborations,  and  study  abroad. 

In  most  programs,  students  may  choose  four-  or  five-year  experiential  education  plan.  The  five-year 
plan  offers  co-op  opportunities  for  paid  employment,  often  in  an  area  related  to  the  student's  chosen 
academic  area  Students  are  normally  eligible  to  participate  in  co-op  when  they  become  sophomores. 

Students  may  enter  the  college  with  a  specified  major  or  with  an  unspecified  liberal  arts  meyor 
preference  (LAMP).  Students  in  the  LAMP  program,  however,  must  declare  a  mjyor  by  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year.  Considerable  flexibility  exists,  and  many  students  change  m^ors  during  the  first 
two  years.  The  college  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  most 
programs.  In  general,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  requires  more  college  core  curriculum  courses  as 
well  as  a  foreign  language  or  American  Sign  Language.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  requires 
fewer  core  curriculum  courses  but  more  work  in  the  specific  m^ors. 

Many  progran\s  are  flexible  enough  to  allow  students  to  pursue  a  double  m^or,  and  the  college 
offers  a  number  of  specific  integrated  dual  m^or  programs.  Students  who  pursue  either  a  double 
m^or  or  an  integrated  dual  m^or  are  allowed  unUmited  double  counting  between  their  msyor  and 
core  curriculum  courses.  Students  whose  double  major  involves  a  BA  and  BS  degree  or  two  BA 
degrees  may  do  the  BS  version  of  the  core  curriculum  but  must  still  complete  the  foreign  language 
requirement. 

The  college  also  offers  the  option  of  an  independent  mayor  for  students  whose  interests  and  goals 
are  not  met  by  a  specific  mEyor  program.  Interested  students  should  consult  an  adviser  in  the  dean's 
office  after  their  sophomore  year. 

In  order  to  make  normal  progress,  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  expected  to 
maintain  a  minimum  cumulative  quality-point  average  of  2.0  and  to  earn  16  quarter  hours  of  credit 
each  quarter.  Some  majors  have  additional  specific  requirements  in  order  to  progress  from  year  to 
year.  For  further  details,  refer  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook  available  in  the  Center 
for  Experiential  Education  and  Academic  Advising  in  One  Meserve  HaU. 

The  criteria  and  process  for  transferring  into  each  Arts  and  Sciences  mjyor  may  be  found  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook.  Although  students  may  meet  the  criteria,  however,  accep- 
tance into  certain  m^ors  is  also  based  on  space  availability. 

Quantitative.  Candidates  for  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (BA)  or  Bachelor  of  Science  (BS)  degree 
must  successfully  complete  a  minimum  of  176  quarter  hours.  In  addition,  a  combination  of  no  more 
than  4  quarter  hours  of  (1  or  2  credit)  physical  education  jictivity  courses  or  ROTC  credits  may  be 
used  to  meet  this  requirement. 

Qualitative.  Candidates  must  achieve  a  minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.0  (grade  of  C). 
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Transfer  credit.  Transfer  credit  is  granted  initially  for  courses  that  fulfill  major,  college,  or  elec- 
tive requirements  in  an  arts  and  sciences  program.  Courses  must  be  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  and  credit  will  be  granted  only  for  courses  in  which  the  student  earned  a  grade  of  at  least 
C  (2.0).  Courses  taken  pass/fail  are  not  eUgible  for  transfer  credit.  To  receive  credit  for  courses  in 
progress  at  the  time  of  application,  the  student  must  submit  an  updated  official  transcript  for 
review  once  grades  for  the  courses  have  been  posted.  Students  should  contact  a  m^or  or  dean's 
office  adviser  prior  to  enrollment  or  during  their  first  quarter  to  have  transfer  credits  evaluated, 
both  for  m^or  and  college  requirements.  Students  who  beUeve  that  they  should  be  granted  addi- 
tional transfer  credit  should  consult  with  an  academic  adviser  in  the  Meserve  Hall. 

Core  curriculum.  All  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must  complete  the  college's  core 
curriculum  in  order  to  graduate.  The  college  beUeves  that  there  are  important  areas  of  inquiry  with 
which  all  students  should  have  experience.  The  core  curriculum  is  a  set  of  course  requirements 
intended  to  provide  the  breadth  of  experience  essential  to  a  well-rounded  individual  and  the  broad 
base  of  knowledge  traditionally  associated  with  a  liberal  arts  education. 

AU  students  receive  instruction  in  fundamental  EngUsh  and  mathematics.  In  addition,  students 
pursuing  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  study  a  foreign  language.  The  core  curriculum  is  meant  to 
complement  students'  major  programs  by  providing  opportunities  to  explore  a  range  of  disciplines 
in  the  arts  and  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  mathematics  and  sciences,  as  weU  as  to  learn  the 
issues,  perspectives,  and  analytical  tools  used  in  these  domains.  The  core  also  famiUarizes  students 
with  areas  and  approaches  to  learning  not  available  strictly  through  their  own  major. 

Students  explore  Western  cultural  history  as  it  has  shaped  our  society  and  the  traditions  of  non- 
Western  cultures  that  are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  an  interconnected  world.  The  core 
curriculum  introduces  historically  important  world  views,  theories,  and  changes  in  intellectual  his- 
tory, as  well  as  current  issues  and  problems  facing  contemporary  society. 

The  core  curriculum  has  the  additional  function  of  providing  students  with  crucial  skills  useful  in 
all  areas  of  study  and  in  future  life  endeavors.  Every  course  within  the  core  emphasizes  writing  pro- 
ficiency, analytical  thought,  and  methods  of  inquiry.  Writing  is  the  key  to  communication  and  is  nec- 
essary for  clear  thinking  and  the  expression  of  one's  ideas;  methods  of  inquiry  comprise  ways  of 
learning;  and  analytical  thought  comprises  logical  thinking,  which  is  the  construction  of  valid  argu- 
ments. Instruction  in  core  courses  strives  to  emphasize  all  these  skUls,  which  form  the  basis  of  a 
well-educated  and  intellectually  skilled  student  who  can  apply  his  or  her  talents  in  whatever  field  of 
endeavor  s/he  chooses  to  undertake. 

The  core  curriculum  consists  of  six  categories: 

Category  I  Basic  Skills 

■  Freshman  English  (two  or  three  courses  depending  on  placement  level  upon  entry  to  the 
University) 

■  College  mathematics  (one  to  three  courses  depending  on  placement  level  upon  entry  to  the 
University) 

■  Modem  language  or  American  Sign  Language  through  Intermediate  2  level  (required  of  all 
Bachelor  of  Arts  candidates) 

Category  II  Methods  of  Inquiry 
Category  III  The  Western  Cultural  Heritage 
Category  IV  Alternative  Cultures  and  Societies 
Category  V  Theoretical  Perspectives  and  Changes 
Category  VI  Current  Issues  in  Perspective 

For  placement  information  on  freshman  EngUsh,  college  mathematics,  or  modem  languages,  stu- 
dents should  consult  the  appropriate  department  or  the  Center  for  Experiential  Education  and 
Academic  Advising,  One  Meserve  Hall. 

Descriptions  for  all  CoUege  of  Arts  and  Sciences  courses  begin  on  page  132.  Courses  approved  for 
the  college's  core  curriculum  are  noted  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  the  appropriate  course  descrip- 
tions. Students  are  required  to  complete  courses  in  each  category  of  the  core,  depending  on  the 
major  and  degree  pursued.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook,  available  in  the  Center  for 
Experiential  Education  and  Academic  Advising  in  One  Meserve  Hall,  provides  a  list  of  courses  that 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  each  category  requirement  and  more  specific  detsiils  on  the  core  curriculum. 

Experiential  Education  Requirement.  AU  Arts  and  Sciences  students  who  wUI  graduate  in  or 
beyond  the  year  2000  are  required  to  fulfill  a  coUege  experiential  education  requirement.  TTus  require- 
ment is  made  up  of  two  components:  1)  an  approved  leam-by-doing  experience  (e.g.,  co-op,  intern- 
ships, fieldwork  or  practica,  study-abroad  programs,  service-learning  projects,  and  others),  and  2)  an 
academic  course  that  is  designed  to  allow  the  student  to  reflect  upon  the  experiential  component. 
Students  are  considered  to  have  fiilfiUed  the  coUege's  experiential  education  requirement  only  when 
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both  components  have  been  satisfactorily  completed.  Although  the  experiential  requirement  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  student's  m^or,  each  department  does  have  specific  ways  for 
its  students  to  fulfill  the  requirement. 

The  experiential  education  requirement  should  generally  be  completed  during  the  middler,  junior, 
or  senior  year.  Academic  courses  that  fulfill  the  course  component  of  the  experiential  education 
requirement  are  listed  and  described  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook,  which  is  avail- 
able in  the  Center  for  Experiential  Education  and  Academic  Advising  in  One  Meserve  Hall.  This 
guide  gives  more  specific  information  about  the  requirement  and  informs  students  about  how  to 
plan  for  it.  Academic  depsirtments  and  program  offices  also  have  information  specific  to  the  require- 
ment for  the  majors  that  they  offer,  and  every  mayor  has  an  experiential  education  adviser  available 
to  students  who  have  questions  about  the  requirement  or  who  need  advice  on  how  to  fulfill  it.  These 
advisers  are  also  Usted  in  the  guidebook. 

Foreign  language.  All  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  candidates  must  show  proficiency  in  a  modem  for- 
eign language  or  American  Sign  Language  by  earning  a  passing  grade  in  Intermediate  2  level  of  a  col- 
lege course  or  by  meeting  a  comparable  criterion  approved  by  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages. 

Conditional  exemption  ft'om  this  requirement  may  be  granted  to  students  who  earned  an  average 
of  C  or  better  in  a  fuU,  four-year  language  sequence  in  secondary  school.  A  conditional  exemption 
must  be  confirmed  by  taking  a  proficiency  examination  during  the  first  quari;er  at  the  University. 
A  sufficiently  high  score  wUl  verify  the  exemption;  otherwise,  the  student  will  be  advised  of  the 
appropriate  language  course  to  take  in  the  following  quarter. 

Absolute  exemption  is  granted  to  students  for  whom  EngUsh  is  a  foreign  language  or  who  receive 
a  score  of  550  or  better  in  the  Language  Achievement  Examinations. 

The  normal  sequence  for  students  with  no  prior  preparation  is  two  quarters  of  elementary-level 
language  and  two  quarters  of  intermediate-level  language.  The  Depairtment  of  Modem  Languages 
•  wUl  determine  an  appropriate  entry  point  at  which  students  who  have  partial  language  preparation 
may  begin  completing  the  requirement.  Students  who  plan  to  use  German,  Russian,  or  Italian  to  ful- 
fill the  foreign  language  requirement  should  begin  study  as  early  as  possible;  the  college  is  not  able 
to  offer  these  courses  on  a  regular  basis. 

Middler-year  writing  requirement.  The  middler-year  writing  requirement  (MYWR)  may  not  be 
fulfilled  until  the  student  has  successfully  completed  at  least  80  quarter  hours  (including  transfer 
credit)  and  should  preferably  be  completed  before  144  quarter  hours.  The  requirement  must  be  ful- 
filled in  the  fuU-time  day  programs  at  Northeastern.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  strongly  rec- 
ommends intermediate  writing  (ENG  1350)  to  complete  the  MYWR.  Students  may,  however,  also 
satisfy  the  requirement  by  completing  a  four-credit  writing  course  from  the  approved  MYWR  list 
(found  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook)  vnth  a  grade  of  C  or  better  or,  with  special 
permission,  a  one-credit  writing  workshop  (ENG  1340).  Students  not  participating  in  the  coopera- 
tive education  program  should  complete  the  MYWR  in  their  junior  year. 

Interdisciplinaty  Minors 

Minor  in  Asian  Studies  Students  may  choose  a  concentration  in  Middle  Eastern  studies  or  East  Asian  studies  (China,  Japan, 

Curriculum  Korea).  Courses  cover  a  range  of  academic  disciplines  including  anthropology,  history,  music,  phi- 

losophy and  reUgion,  sociology,  language,  and  political  science.  In  each  concentration,  three  core 
courses  and  four  electives  are  required. 

Concentration  in  Middle  Eastern  studies.  HST  1612,  The  Modem  Middle  East;  PHL  1280,  Islam; 
and  POL  1345,  Government  and  PoUtics  in  the  Middle  East.  Choose  four  electives:  ECN  1332, 
Economic  History  of  Less  Developed  Countries;  HST  1613,  Contemporary  Middle  East;  HST  1614, 
The  Middle  East  Today  in  Fact,  Fiction,  and  Fihn;  HST  1652,  Islam  Resmrgent;  MUS  1182,  Music  of 
the  Middle  East;  and  POL  1384,  Arab-IsraeU  Conflict. 

Concentration  in  East  Asian  studies.  HST  1637,  Modem  Japan;  PHL  1275,  Eastern  Religions;  and 
POL  1371,  Government  and  PoUtics  of  China  Choose  four  electives:  HST  1150,  Introduction  to  Third 
Worid  History;  HST  1633,  Modem  Chma;  HST  1634,  Contemporary  China;  POL  1332,  Government  and 
PoUtics  of  Japan;  HST  1641,  Recent  Leaders  of  Asia;  PHL  1130,  Ethics:  East  and  West;  PHL  1255, 
Uidian  PhUosophy;  PHL  1250,  Chmese  PhUosophy;  PHL  1293,  Mysticism:  East  and  West;  POL  1372, 
China's  Foreign  Relations;  and  SOC  1104,  Contemporary  Japanese  Culture  and  Society. 

For  both  concentrations,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  gain  proficiency  in  an  Asian  lan- 
guage. Chinese  courses  are  currently  taught  in  the  program. 

Minor  in  Cinema  Studies  The  minor  in  cinema  studies  helps  students  acquire  skiU  in  analyzing  one  of  the  major  art  forms  and 

cultural  influences  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  also  provides  critical  tools  that  can  be  used  to  study 
the  relationships  between  film  and  society,  history,  aesthetics,  performance,  philosophy,  and  psy- 
choanalysis. Students  take  eight  courses:  two  required  courses,  a  video  production  requirement,  and 
five  electives.  The  interdisciplinary  curriculum  draws  from  courses  in  several  departments. 
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Required  courses.  INT  1320,  Exploring  the  Humanities  through  Film,  or  LNF  1550,  Introductory 
Fihn  Analysis;  LNF  1551,  Film  Theory;  and  one  of  the  following:  ART  1180,  Video  Basics;  or  CMN 
1450,  Television  Studio  Production.  Choose  Jive  electives:  AFR  1133,  History  of  Blacks  in  the 
Media  and  the  Press;  ART  1233,  Contemporary  Directions  in  Cinema;  ART  1235,  History  of  Film; 
ART  1236,  The  American  FUm;  ART  1238,  Documentary  Film;  ART  1281,  Video  Project;  CMN  1451, 
Foundations  of  Broadcast  Technology;  CMN  1454,  Programming  for  Radio  and  Television;  CMN 
1455,  Television  Field  Production;  CMN  1554,  Special  Topics  in  Media  (when  appropriate);  CMN 
1620,  Television  Criticism;  ENG  1288,  Film  and  Text;  ENG  1289,  Shakespeare  on  FUm;  ENG  1290, 
Topics  in  Film  (may  not  be  counted  more  than  twice);  ENG  1291,  Popular  Culture;  ENG  1294, 
Modem  Film;  ENG  1295,  American  Film  and  Society;  ENG  1297,  Approaches  to  Film;  HST  1494, 
History  and  Film;  HST  1575,  History  of  Media  in  America;  HST  1591,  American  Images  of  China;  INT 
1320,  Exploring  the  Humanities  through  Film;  INT  1321,  Modernism;  LNC  1553,  Chinese  Film: 
Gender,  Etlmicity,  and  Urbanity;  LNF  1521,  French  Film  and  Culture;  LNF  1560,  Fihn  and 
Psychoanalysis;  LNG  1554,  Modem  German  Film  and  Literature;  LNR  1550,  History  of  Soviet 
Cinema;  LNS  1550,  Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish  FUm;  MUS  1139,  FUm  Music;  SOA  1120,  Camera  on 
Culture:  Visual  Anthropology;  THE  1316,  Acting  for  the  Camera;  THE  1849,  Special  Topics. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  director  of  cinema  studies^  Professor  Inez  Hedges  (21  Dockser), 
at  617.373.5163. 

Minor  in  The  minor  in  International  Affairs  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  greater 

International  Affairs  awareness  and  understanding  of  both  regional  and  global  issues.  It  seeks  to  better  prepare  students 

for  the  interdependent  world  in  which  they  wiU  live,  work,  compete,  and  cooperate  upon  graduation. 

Students  take  seven  courses,  plus  fulfill  an  International  Experience.  Foreign  language  proficiency 
is  not  required  but  strongly  recommended,  and  students  are  also  advised  to  undertake  foreign 
language  study  while  abroad  during  ftUfUlment  of  their  International  Experience  as  appropriate. 

Students  must  have  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.75  to  declare  an  International 
Affairs  minor  and  must  maintain  a  minimum  2.75  grade  point  average  until  the  completion  of  their 
International  Experience. 

lAF  1100,  Introduction  to  International  Affairs;  lAF  1500,  Senior  Seminar  in  Intemational  Affairs; 
five  electives  chosen  from  categories  of  Regional  Analysis  and  Global  Dynamics  and  Development 
and  to  be  distributed  as  described  (see  below).  Intemational  Experience,  fulfiUed  by  choosing  one 
from  among  four  options:  (a)  study  abroad,  through  eruroUment  in  one  of  the  Northeastern 
University  study-abroad  programs,  or,  with  prior  approval,  through  another  university;  a  minimum  of 
one  term  is  required,  with  two  terms  encouraged;  a  maximum  of  two  courses  taken  as  part  of  study 
abroad  may  be  counted  in  fulfilling  the  mmiber  of  electives,  and  these  courses  must  fall  within  the 
proper  elective  categories;  (b)  internship  abroad,  which  the  student  may  develop  or  which  may  be 
sponsored  by  a  megor  department  or  CAS  Intemational  Study  Programs  Office;  the  intemship  may 
carry  academic  credit  (vnth  departmental  approval);  (c)  intemational  co-op,  arranged  through  the 
Division  of  Cooperative  Education;  or  (d)  directed  study  on  campus  (when  the  foregoing  are  not 
feasible),  to  be  supervised  by  faculty  specialized  in  a  specific  country  or  region  of  the  student's 
interest;  a  minimum  of  8  credits  is  required. 

Elective  categories.  A  total  of  five  elective  courses  is  required  from  the  dual  categories  of 
Regional  Analysis  and  Global  Dynamics  and  Development,  as  listed  below.  Students  must  take  at 
least  two  comrses  from  each  category.  All  electives  must  be  taken  from  outside  the  student's  major. 

Regional  Analysis.  Students  must  select  two  or  three  courses  from  this  category,  and  these 
courses  must  be  chosen  from  at  least  two  different  regional  subcategories. 

Africa:  AFR  1197,  Modem  African  Civilization;  AFR  1156/MUS  1181,  Music  of  Afiica;  AFR  1191/HST 
1620,  Early  African  CivUization;  AFR  1193,  Africa  Today;  AFR  1195,  Identity  and  Nationalism  in 
Aflica;  AFR  1 197/HST  162 1 ,  Modem  African  CivUization;  AFR  1342/POL  1342,  Crisis  and  Conflict  in 
Black  Africa;  AFR  1403/HST  1623,  History  of  West  Africa;  and  AFR  1405/  HST  1625,  South  African 
History. 

Asia:  HST  1581,  American  Images  of  China;  HST  1610,  Topics  in  Asian  History;  HST  1633, 
Modem  China;  HST  1634,  Contemporary  China;  HST  1637,  Modem  Japan;  MUS  1 183,  Music  of  East 
Asia;  PHL  1250,  Chinese  PhUosophy;  PHL  1255,  Indian  Philosophy;  PHL  1275,  Eastern  Religions; 
PHL  1293,  Eastern  and  Nontraditional  Plulosophy;  POL  1332,  Govemment  and  Politics  of  Japan; 
POL  1371,  Goverrmient  and  Politics  of  China;  SOC  1104,  Sociology  of  Japan. 

Europe:  ART  1204,  Renaissance  Architecture;  ART  1205,  Renaissance  Art;  ECN  1333,  European 
Economic  Development;  ENG  1652,  Twentieth-Century  EngUsh  Literature;  HST  1301,  Topics  in 
European  History;  HST  1390,  Population  in  European  History;  HST  1473,  Women  in  Modem  Europe; 
HST  1481,  The  Culture  of  Europe;  INT  1321,  Modernism;  LNF  1521,  French  Film  and  Society;  LNG 
1554,  Modem  Gemian  FUm  and  Literature;  LNS  1550,  Spanish  CivU  War  in  Spanish  Fihn;  POL  1306, 
Politics  in  Westem  Europe;  POL  1340,  Crisis  and  Change  in  Central/Eastem  Europe;  POL  1343, 
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Politics  and  Violence  in  Northern  Ireland;  POL  1347,  Russian  Politics  After  Communism;  SOC  1 105, 
Society  and  Culture  in  Russia  and  the  Former  Soviet  Union. 

Latin  Ajtnerica:  AFR  1196,  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Caribbean;  HST  1604,  Modem  Latin 
America;  HST  1605,  The  Modem  Caribbean;  INT  1121,  Introduction  to  Latino,  Latin  American, 
and  Caribbean  Studies;  LNS  1501,  Backgrounds  of  Latin  American  Culture;  LNS  1511,  Introduction 
to  Caribbean  Literature;  MUS  1 184,  Music  of  South  America,  Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean;  POL 
1368,  Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  America;  SOA  1430,  Latin  American  Society  and 
Development. 

Middle  East:  HST  1612,  The  Modem  Middle  East;  HST  1613,  The  Contemporary  Middle  East; 
HST  1614,  The  Middle  East  Today  in  Fact,  Fiction,  and  FUm;  MUS  1182,  Music  of  the  Middle  East; 
PHL  1285,  Introduction  to  Jewish  Religion  and  Culture;  POL  1345,  Government  and  PoUtics  in  the 
Middle  East;  POL  1346,  Gender  in  the  Middle  East, 

Global  Dynamics  and  Development.  Students  must  choose  at  least  two  courses  from  this 
category: 

AFR  1294,  Third  Worid  Political  Relations;  ECN  1150,  Economics  of  Worid  Energy  and  Primary 
Resources;  ECN  1190/IAF  1190,  The  Global  Economy;  ECN  1330,  Development  Econonucs;  ECN 
1335,  International  Economics:  Finance;  ECN  1336,  International  Economics:  Trade;  HST  1644, 
Third  World  Women;  HST  1652,  Lslcim  Resurgent;  INB  1338,  Introduction  to  International  Business; 
INB  1731,  Cultural  Aspects  of  International  Business;  INB  1735,  Import  and  Export  Management; 
PHL  1130,  Ethics  East  and  West;  PHL  1137,  Philosophical  Problems  of  War  and  Peace;  PHL  1280, 
Islam;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign 
Governments;  POL  1309,  International  Political  Economy;  POL  1313,  International  Organization; 
POL  1337,  U.S.  Foreign  Policy;  POL  1338,  ReUgion  and  Politics;  POL  1355,  Ethnic  Conflict;  POL  1369, 
PoUtical  Violence;  POL  1384,  Arab-Israeli  Conflict;  POL  1386,  Intemational  Law;  POL  1411,  Seminar 
in  Intemational  Relations;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  World;  SOA  1120,  Camera  on  Culture;  SOA 
1310,  Global  Markets  and  Local  Cultures;  SOA  1430,  Latin  American  Society  and  Development;  SOC 
1171,  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations:  A  World  Perspective. 

The  minor  in  Jewish  studies  provides  students  the  opportunity  to  undertake  the  study  of  Jewish 
religion,  culture,  and  history  at  Northeastern  or  in  combination  with  courses  at  Hebrew  College  in 
BrookMne,  Massachusetts,  and  courses  under  the  study-abroad  program.  Students  take  seven  courses. 
A  minimum  of  four  courses  must  be  taken  at  Northeastern. 

AH  students  must  take  PHL  1285,  Introduction  to  Jewish  Religion  and  Culture,  and  a  senior-level 
directed  study  or  seminar  that  involves  a  major  research  project 

Additional  courses  at  Northeastern.  HST  1539,  American  Jewish  History;  POL  1384,  The 
Arab-IsraeU  Conflict;  PHL  1315,  Understanding  tlie  Bible;  ENG  1558,  Jewish  Themes  in  Literature 
(Literature  in  Context);  MUS  1 185,  Music  of  the  Jevidsh  People;  SOC  1350,  Jewish  Women  in 
U.S.  Culture;  PHL  1325,  Responses  to  the  Holocaust;  and  up  to  two  of  the  following  courses:  ED 
1423,  Ethnic  and  Multicultural  Education;  PHL  1110,  Introduction  to  Religion;  POL  1338,  Religion 
and  Politics;  POL  1345,  Government  and  PoUtics  in  the  Middle  East;  SOC  1470,  Sociology  of 
ReUgion;  SOC  1140,  The  Sociology  of  Prejudice. 

Students  may  petition  the  Jewish  studies  coordinator  to  gain  Jewish  studies  credit  for  any  courses 
not  on  this  Ust  for  which  they  do  substantial  work  in  Jevsdsh  studies. 

Courses  at  Hebrew  College.  Students  take  courses  approved  by  the  coordinator  of  Jewish  stud- 
ies at  Northeastem.  Students  should  contact  the  University  registrar,  Dean  Edmund  MuUen,  for 
more  information  about  enrolling  at  Hebrew  College. 

Study  abroad.  Students  t£ike  courses  at  Hebrew  University,  Tel  Aviv  University,  or  Ben  Gurion 
University  of  the  Negev  under  the  study-abroad  progreim.  Courses  must  be  approved  by  the  coordi- 
nator of  Jewish  studies  at  Northeastem. 

For  more  information  contact  the  Jewish  studies  director.  Professor  Debra  Kaufman,  at 
617373.4270. 

This  minor  offers  students  an  interdisciplinary  program  drawn  from  six  academic  departments 
(African-Anwrican  Studies,  History,  Music,  PoUtical  Science,  Modem  Languages,  and  Sociology/ 
Anthropology).  Latin  American  Studies  combines  historical,  social-scientific,  ecological,  and  cul- 
tural-aesthetic approaches  to  the  study  of  Latin  American  society.  Latino  studies  explores  the  large, 
long-standing,  and  growing  Latin  American  presence  in  communities  outside  Latin  America,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  North  America  The  minor  helps  students  prepare  for  more  specialized  work  in  fields  such 
as  business,  social  services,  diplomacy,  health,  law,  education,  and  intemational  relations  with  Latin 
American  and  Latino  populations  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  minor  includes  a  strong  link  to  the  co-op  program,  to  community-based  intemships,  and  to 
study-abroad  programs.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  pursuing  the  minor  achieve  profi- 
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ciency  in  Spanish.  Students  take  six  required  courses  and  either  complete  an  internship  or  co-op 
experience  in  a  community-based  agency  or  participate  in  a  study-abroad  progrsim.  All  students 
must  take  INT  1121,  Introduction  to  Latino,  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  Studies;  one  course  in 
history;  one  course  in  language,  literature,  and  music;  one  course  in  social  science;  and  two  compar- 
ative courses  that  include  Latin  American,  Caribbean,  or  U.S.  Latino  populations.  Students  should 
consult  with  the  academic  adviser  for  the  minor  to  make  final  determination  of  courses  included. 

History:  AFR  1196,  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Caribbean;  HST  1537,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  in  Boston;  HST  1538,  Latinos(-as)  in  the  U.S.;  HST  1604,  Modem  Latin  America;  HST  1605, 
The  Modem  Caribbean  History. 

Language,  literature,  music,  and  religion:  ENG  1600,  Topics  in  Literature:  U.S.  Latino/a  Writers; 
LNS  1250,  History  of  the  Spanish  Language;  LNS  1315,  Latin  American  Literature  1;  LNS  1316,  Latin 
American  Literature  2;  LNS  1500,  Backgrounds  in  Hispanic  Culture;  LNS  1501,  Backgrounds  in  Latin 
American  Culture;  LNS  1511,  Introduction  to  Caribbean  Literature;  MUS  1184,  Music  of  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean;  and  PHL  1265,  Latin  American  Religions. 

Social  science:  POL  1368,  Government  and  PoUtics  of  Latin  America;  POL  1396,  Latino  PoUtics  in 
the  U.S.;  SOA  1133,  The  Americas  from  an  Indigenous  Perspective;  and  SOA  1430,  Latin  American 
Society  and  Development. 

Comparative  Studies  (courses  that  include  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean,  or  Latino 
Society  in  a  comparative  context):  AFR  1155,  Foimdations  of  Black  Culture;  AFR  1248,  Race 
Relations  in  America;  AFR  1294,  Third  World  Political  Relations;  ECN  1170,  Economic  Issues  in 
Minority  Communities;  ECN  1191/  lAF  1330,  Development  Econonucs;  ECN  1315,  Income 
Inequalities  and  Discrimination;  HST  1121,  Worid  CiviMzation  to  1648;  HST  1122/IAF  1122,  Worid 
Civilization  Since  1648;  HST  1644,  Third  Worid  Women;  LNS  1500,  The  Backgrounds  of  Spanish 
Culture;  LNS  1550,  Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish  Fihn;  MUS  1180,  tatioduction  to  Worid  Music;  POL 
1316,  Contemporary  Revolutionary  PoUtics;  POL  1338,  Religion  and  Politics;  POL  1386,  International 
Law;  SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  Worid;  SOA  1146,  Rural  Workers  in 
the  Third  Worid;  SOC  1146,  Environment  and  Society;  SOC  1170,  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations;  SOC 
1171,  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations:  A  Worid  Perspective;  SOC  1255,  Sport  in  Society;  SOC  1455,  Sport 
and  Culture. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  the  program  coordinator  at  617.373.3956. 

Seven  departments  (African-American  Studies,  American  Sign  Language,  English,  Modem  Lan- 
guages, Philosophy  and  ReUgion,  Psychology,  Sociology/Anthropology)  collaborate  to  offer  the 
Minor  in  Linguistics.  Students  in  many  m^ors  find  linguistics  a  compatible  major.  Courses  are 
cross-listed  under  LIN  and  the  other  departmental  prefix  and  can  be  used  interchangeably  in 
the  two  areas. 

LIN  1118,  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  1;  LIN  1218,  Introduction  to  Language  and 
Linguistics  2;  one  of  the  following:  LIN  1220,  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  LIN  1262, 
Psychology  of  Language;  LIN  1401,  Introduction  to  Syntax. 

Three  courses,  not  already  taken,  from  the  following:  LIN  1119,  History  of  the  English  Language; 
LIN  1215,  SymboUc  Logic;  LIN  1220,  tatioduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  LIN  1231,  African- 
American  EngUsh;  LIN  1235,  Applied  Linguistics;  LIN  1236,  Advanced  AppMed  Linguistics;  LIN  1240, 
BiUngualism;  LIN  1245,  History  of  the  French  Language;  LIN  1250,  Linguistics  of  American  Sign 
Language;  LIN  1255,  History  of  the  Spanish  Language;  LIN  1260,  Introduction  to  Romance 
Linguistics;  LIN  1262,  Psychology  of  Language;  LIN  1263,  Nonverbal  Communication;  LIN  1335, 
Language  and  Culture;  LIN  1362,  Child  Language;  LIN  1364,  Cognition;  LIN  1365,  Language  and  the 
Brain;  LIN  1401,  Mtroduction  to  Syntax;  LIN  1402,  Grammars  of  English;  LIN  1407,  Semantics; 
LIN  1408,  Topics  in  Linguistics;  UN  1415,  African  Languages;  UN  1440,  Philosophy  of  Language; 
UN  1499/PSY  1499,  Psychology  of  Reading;  UN  1562,  Laboratory  in  Psycholinguistics;  LIN  1564, 
Laboratory  in  Cognition;  UN  1661,  Seminar  in  Psycholinguistics;  UN  1662,  Seminar  in  Cognition; 
LIN  1692,  SeminEir  in  Linguistics;  UN  1693,  Seminar  in  Linguistics;  and  LIN  1804,  Directed  Study. 

For  more  information,  contact  Professor  Janet  Randall,  617.373.3678,  or  the  Linguistics  Program 
Office  in  563  Hohnes  Hall,  617373.4553. 

The  marine  studies  minor  allows  students  from  all  m^ors  to  explore  the  marine  environment. 
Students  may  focus  on  either  the  scientific  or  social  science/humanistic  approach  to  studying  the 
ocean.  The  program  is  designed  to  develop  specific  marine-related  skUls  and  requires  completion 
of  an  independent  study.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  marine  field  courses  such  as 
Northeastem's  East-West  Program,  which  focuses  on  biological  research,  or  the  SeaSemester 
Program,  which  focuses  on  oceanographic  research  and  includes  sail-training  on  a  tall  ship. 

For  more  information  contact  Professor  Peter  Rosen,  marine  studies  coordinator,  617.373.4380. 
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Minor  in  Media  Studies 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Technical 

Communication 

Curriculum 


Minor  in  Urban  Studies 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Women's  Studies 
Curriculum 


The  media  studies  minor  is  intended  for  students  who  seek  an  intense  education  in  the  field  of  mass 
communication  through  an  exposure  to  coursework  in  a  nimiber  of  academic  disciplines. 
Coursework  includes  theory,  criticism,  and  production.  The  minor  may  be  taken  as  a  complement  to 
a  m^or  in  any  department  or  college  at  the  University.  Individual  programs  may  be  developed  with 
the  approval  of  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Communication  Studies  or  the  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism.  Consult  your  adviser  to  determine  the  course  of  study  most  appropriate  for  your  edu- 
cational goals.  Students  must  complete  four  courses  from  the  following  list  to  fulM  the  minor:  CMN 
1250,  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication;  CMN  1450,  Television  Production  ;  CMN  1451, 
Foundations  of  Electronic  Media  ;  HST  1575,  History  of  Media  in  America;  JRN  1512,  Journalism 
Ethics  and  Issues.  In  addition,  students  must  complete  four  other  courses,  including  one  course 
from  each  area  of  the  following:  technical/production:  ART  1281,  Video  Basics;  CMN  1452,  Radio 
Production*;  CMN  1455,  Television  Field  Production;  JRN  1421,  Television  Newswriting;  JRN  1422, 
Television  News  Production;  management:  CMN  1453,  Broadcast  Management  ;  CMN  1454, 
Programming  for  Radio  and  Television  ;  JRN  1508,  Law  of  the  Press,  criticism:  CMN  1317,  The 
Audience  in  Mass  Communication  ;  CMN  1620,  Television  Criticism  ;  HST  1494,  History  and  Film; 
INT  1320,  Exploring  the  Hmnanities  through  Film.  Special  Topics  courses  may  apply  to  the  minor 
when  the  topics  are  focused  on  media.  They  may  be  used  to  fulfill  any  of  the  above  elective  areas. 

For  further  information  about  the  program,  contact  Professor  Nicholas  Daniloff,  102  Lake  HaU,  or 
Dr.  Richard  Katula,  103  Hohnes  Hall. 

Technical  commurucation  combines  written,  oral,  and  graphics  skills  with  a  background  in  science 
or  technology.  The  minor  in  technical  communication  prepares  students  for  careers  as  technical 
writers,  or  for  careers  in  which  technical  communication  is  a  significant  part  of  the  job.  Students  in 
English  or  other  liberal  arts  studies  may  elect  the  minor,  as  may  students  from  a  variety  of  techno- 
logical or  scientific  fields.  A  student  does  not  have  to  be  enroUed  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
to  declare  the  minor. 

Eight  courses  are  required:  ENG  1 125,  Technical  Writing;  ENG  1370,  Technical  Writing  2  or  ENG  1371, 
Writing  for  the  Computer  Industry;  ENG  1352,  Advanced  Writing  or  ENG  1380,  Writing  for  the 
Professions:  Health  Services  or  ENG  1381,  Writing  for  the  Professions:  Business  Administration; 
CMN  1116,  PubUc  Speaking  or  CMN  1331,  Advanced  Interpersonal  Communication;  JRN  1440, 
Design  and  Graphics  (or  an  equivalent  in  another  department  or  college);  COM  1101,  Algorithms  and 
Data  Structures  1;  and  two  of  the  following,  preferably  both  within  the  same  discipline:  BIO  1106, 
General  Biology;  BIO  1107,  Arumal  Biology;  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  1;  CHM  1112,  General 
Geology;  nS  1125,  COBOL  Programming  1;  PHY  1221,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students  1;  PHY  1222,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  2;  PHY  1223,  Physics  for 
Science  and  Engineering  Students  3. 

Students  must  take  seven  courses.  SOC  1147,  Cities  and  Society;  POL  1324,  Urban  Politics; 
ECN  1320,  Urban  Economics;  and  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  areas: 

Urban  problems  and  policies:  SOC  1346,  Suburb  and  Metropolis;  POL  1308,  Politics  of  Poverty; 
POL  1318,  State  and  Local  Government;  ECN  1321,  Urban  Economic  Problems  and  Policies. 

Urban  humanities:  HST  1391,  European  Urban  History  to  1850;  HST  1543,  American  Urban  History; 
ENG  1608,  The  City  in  Literature. 

Urban  form  and  design:  ART  1111,  Introduction  to  Architecture;  ART  1226,  Modem  Architecture: 
The  Twentieth  Century;  ART  1150,  Architectural  Design  1. 

African-American  studies:  AFR  1261,  Economics  of  Urban  Poverty;  AFR  1275,  Urban  Political 
Issues;  AFR  1475,  PubUc  Policy  Analysis. 

To  obtain  credit  for  the  minor,  students  must  file  a  petition  form  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Interested  students  should  confer  with  an  adviser  as  soon  as  possible.  Advisers  are  Professor  John 
Portz,  political  science,  303  Meserve  HaU,  617.373.2796;  Professor  George  Thrush,  art  and  architecture, 
309  Ryder  HaU,  617373.2083;  Professor  Gregory  WassaU,  economics,  317  Lake  HaU,  617373.2196. 

The  Women's  Studies  program  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  work  with  respected  scholars  in  a 
variety  of  disciplines  to  examine  the  human  experience  through  the  perspectives  of  women.  This 
interdisciplinary  program  examines  the  importance  of  gender  in  societies  around  the  world,  past  and 
present.  The  curriculum  encourages  students  to  learn  and  think  about  how  changing  behefs  about 
women  and  men  have  Eiffected  research  and  scholarship  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and  social  and  nat- 
ural sciences.  Students  learn  about  gender  stereotypes,  the  various  ways  ideas  about  gender  and  sex- 
uaUty  have  developed,  and  the  changing  situation  for  women  and  men  today.  Key  questions  are  posed  i 
that  change  how  people  see  the  world:  How  does  gender  influence  the  kinds  of  questions  we  can  ask 
of  the  world  around  us?  What  information  can  become  data  when  you  use  gender  as  a  central  part  of 
examining  a  problem?  The  Women's  Studies  program  coordinates  the  Boston  Area  CoUoquium  on 


These  courses  require  prerequisite  courses  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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Feminist  Theory  lecture  series,  sponsors  talks  by  scholars  on  campus,  produces  the  Working  Papers 
in  Gender  Studies  Series,  and  sponsors  the  Visiting  Research  Scholars  in  Women's  Studies  series. 
Women's  Studies  also  works  closely  with  the  independent,  student-run  Women's  Center  to  sponsor 
programs  for  Women's  History  Month  and  other  events  of  special  concern  to  women  students. 

To  minor  in  Women's  Studies,  students  take  a  total  of  seven  courses:  SOC  1150  07-  INT  1150  or 
HST  1490,  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies;  SOC  1302  or  INT  1302,  Feminist  Perspectives  on 
Society;  and  five  electives. 

Undergraduate  elective  courses.  AFR  1241,  Black  Family;  AFR  1121,  African  American  Literature 
1;  AFR  1133,  History  of  Blacks  in  the  Media  and  the  Press;  AFR  1251,  Survey  of  Black  Drama;  AFR 
1442,  African  American  Women;  CJ  1616,  Women  and  the  Criminal  Justice  System;  CMN  1232,  Gender 
and  Communication;  CRS  1503,  Human  Sexuality  and  Family  Dynamics;  ECN  1312,  Women  in  the 
Labor  Market;  ENG  1551,  Gender  Roles  in  Literature;  ENG  1600,  Topics  in  Literature  (when  gender 
related);  ENG  1602,  Major  Figure  (when  gender  related);  ENG  1678,  Early  African  American 
Literature;  HST  1472,  The  Family  in  European  History;  HST  1473,  Women  in  Modem  Europe;  HST 
1554,  Women  in  America;  HST  1644,  Third  Worid  Women;  LNF  1560,  Film  and  Psychoanalysis;  LNS 
1306,  Spanish  Golden  Age  Theatre;  LNS  1500,  Backgrounds  of  Spanish  Culture;  LNS  1510,  Saints  and 
Sinners;  MUS  1106,  Women,  Gender,  and  Music;  MUS  1800,  Directed  Study  (when  gender  related); 
NUR  1303,  Life  Crisis:  Analysis  and  Response;  NUR  1606,  Women's  Health  Choices;  PHL  1295, 
Medicine,  Religion,  and  the  Healer's  Art;  POL  1327,  Gender  Politics;  POL  1328,  Women  in  Public 
Management;  POL  1346,  Gender  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  East;  PSY  1218,  Psychology  of  Women;  PSY 
1251,  Food,  Behavior,  and  Eating  Disorders;  SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOA  1146,  Rural 
Workers  in  the  Third  World;  SOA  1160,  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  the  Family;  SOA  1301,  Human  Origins;  SOA 
1303,  Sexxiality  £ind  Culture;  SOA  1430,  Latin  American  Society  and  Development;  SOC  1155,  Sociology 
of  the  Family;  SOC  1160,  Sex-Gender  Roles  in  a  Changing  Society;  SOC  1177,  Social  Roles  in  the 
Business  World;  SOC  1178,  Women  Working;  SOC  1217,  Women,  Health,  and  Social  Change;  and  SOC 
1350,  Jewish  Women  in  U.S.  Culture.  New  courses  are  being  developed. 

Undergraduate  students  who  want  to  integrate  their  interest  in  women's  studies  with  a  msyor  dis- 
cipline can  consult  with  the  Women's  Studies  coordinator  to  develop  an  interdisciplinary  major. 
Plans  are  imder  way  for  a  dual  major. 

Graduate  elective  courses.  CJ  3515,  Gender  and  Justice:  Women,  Crime,  and  the  Law;  CRS  3356, 
Seminar  in  Feminist  Theory;  CRS  3384,  Human  Sexuahty;  ENG  3315,  Contemporary  Critical  Theory; 
ENG  3317,  Topics  in  Criticism:  Feminist  Literary  Theory;  ENG  3333,  Major  Figures  in  African 
American  Literature;  Topics  in  Literature  courses  accepted  when  focused  on  women;  ENG  3403, 
Topics  in  Linguistics:  Language,  Gender,  and  Power;  HST  3361,  European  Women's  History; 
HST  3370,  Seminar  in  History  of  the  Family;  HST  3398,  Seminar  in  Feminist  Theory  and  Historical 
Inquiry;  HST  3399,  Seminar  in  Approaches  to  Women's  History;  POL  3665,  Women  in  Public 
Management;  POL  3667,  Equal  Opportunity  in  Public  Administration;  SOA  3102,  Class  and  State 
Formation;  SOA  3103,  Gender,  Sexuahty,  £ind  Culture;  SOA  3156,  Gender,  Kinship,  and  Social 
Change;  SOC  3155,  The  Family;  SOC  3160,  Women,  Men,  and  Social  Change;  SOC  3175,  Sociology  of 
Work;  SOC  3302,  Feminist  Methodologies;  SOC  3304,  Femiiust  Theory;  SOC  3319,  Contemporary 
Religious  Identity:  A  Feminist  Focus;  SOC  3365,  Social  Movements;  SOC  3412,  Contemporary  Issues 
in  Sociology  when  gender  oriented;  and  NUR  1606,  Women's  Health:  Choices  and  Decision.  New 
courses  are  being  developed  and  added. 

Graduate  students  interested  in  women's  studies  should  note  that  a  Graduate  Certificate  in 
Women's  Studies  is  now  available.  To  obtain  this  certificate,  students  complete  a  total  of  five 
courses;  SOC  3302,  Feminist  Methodologies;  SOC  3304,  Feminist  Theory;  and  three  electives. 

Matriculated  graduate  students  can  also  take  courses  through  Northeastem's  affihated  Graduate 
Consortium  in  Women's  Studies  at  Radcliffe  College.  Team-taught  courses  offered  regularly  include 
Feminist  Perspectives  in  Research;  Gender,  Sexuality,  and  Culture  in  Latin  American  and  U.S. 
Latino/a  Society;  Telling  lives;  Genre  and  Gender  in  Women's  Life  Narratives;  and  Nan-atives  of 
Gender  and  Kinship  in  Industrializing  Societies.  Students  should  apply  through  the  Consortiimi  and 
can  pick  up  application  forms  at  the  Women's  Studies  Office,  524  Holmes  Hall.  Consortium  courses 
involve  no  additional  tuition. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  courses  offered.  New  courses  are  continually  being  developed  and  added 
to  the  program.  For  more  information  and  the  most  recent  brochure  describing  the  Women's  Studies 
Program,  contact  Ms.  Lihua  Wang  at  617373.4984. 

Special  Programs  Additional  information  is  available  from  involved  departments  and  the  Center  for  Experiential 

Education  and  Academic  Advising,  One  Meserve  Hall. 

The  availability  of  all  special  programs  is  contingent  on  meeting  minimum  enrollment  numbers 
and,  when  an  outside  institution  is  involved,  continued  affiliation  of  tiiat  institution  with  the 
University.  Overseas  study  programs  are  open  to  qualified  middlers,  juniors,  and  seniors  with  a 
cumulative  quality-point  average  of  3.0  or  higher. 
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Dual  Majors  Students  with  interests  in  two  separate  fields  have  traditionally  pursued  both  by  enrolling  in  a  dou- 

ble m^or  (completing  all  course  requirements  in  both  majors),  a  major  and  a  minor  (7-9  courses), 
or  an  interdiscipUnEury  mjyor  (e.g.,  Behavioral  Neuroscience,  Biochemistry,  International  Affairs). 
Integrated  dual  majors  are  an  option  for  students  interested  in  linking  concepts  across  disciplinary 
boundaries.  In  a  dual  major,  faculty  in  two  m^ors  have  identified  thirteen  courses  from  each  major, 
plus  an  additional  two  to  four  courses  that  specifically  help  students  link  the  concepts  learned  in 
one  major  with  those  in  the  other.  FulfiUing  the  college's  Experiential  Education  requirement  pro- 
vides an  additional  opportunity  for  supervised  work  linking  the  two  areas.  At  the  present  time,  the 
following  dual  msyors  have  been  approved:  African  Americam  Studies  and  Psychology;  American 
Sign  Language  and  Human  Services;  American  Sign  Language  and  Psychology;  American  Sign 
Language  and  Theatre;  Art  and  History;  Biology  and  Geology;  Biology  and  Journalism;  Biology  Jind 
Physics;  Chemistry  and  Environmental  Geology;  Cinema  Studies  and  Communication  Studies; 
Cinema  Studies  and  Modem  Languages;  Cognitive  Psychology  and  Computer  Science;  Economics 
and  Philosophy;  Economics  and  Political  Science;  Economics  and  Sociology;  Economics  and 
Journalism;  Journalism  and  Modem  Languages;  Journalism  and  Sociology;  Linguistics  and 
Psychology;  Mathematics  and  Biology;  Mathematics  and  Physics;  Mathematics  and  Computer 
Science;  Mathematics  and  Finance;  Mathematics  and  Finance/Actuarial  Sciences;  Multimedia 
Studies  emd  Media  Arts  and  Design;  Multimedia  Studies  and  Animation;  Multimedia  Studies  and 
Photography;  Multimedia  Studies  and  Music  Technology;  Philosophy  and  Political  Science; 
Philosophy  and  Environmental  Geology;  Physics  and  Computer  Science;  Physics  and  Environmental 
Geology;  Political  Science  and  Sociology.  Other  cross-coUege  dual  majors  are  currently  in  the 
University's  review  process. 

Independent  Major  and  Minor   Eligible  students  may  propose  an  independent  m^jor  or  minor  to  the  College  Curriculum  Committee. 

Information  concerning  eligibility,  procedures,  and  requirements  for  independent  meuors  or  minors  is 
available  in  the  Center  for  Experiential  Education  and  Academic  Advising,  One  Meserve  Hall.  Students 
interested  in  proposing  either  should  meet  with  a  Dean's  Office  adviser  in  the  Center  before  beginning 
this  process.  The  adviser  will  help  the  student  locate  faculty  who  may  be  interested  in  helping  the 
student  with  the  proposal,  as  well  as  a  faculty  member  who  may  be  interested  in  serving  as  one  of  the 
student's  faculty  advisers.  No  student  may  be  considered  for  an  independent  major  or  minor  until  the 
proposal  has  been  approved  by  the  College  Curriculum  Committee. 


Combined  Program 

with  Professional  Schools 


Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science/ 
Juris  Doctor  Degree 
Program 

Northeastern 
University-Hebrew 
College  Exchange 

Foreign  Languages 


In  the  combined  program,  a  preprofessional  student  may  reduce  by  one  year  the  time  normally 
required  for  obtaining  both  the  undergraduate  and  professional  degrees.  Students  who  have 
completed  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  work  required  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  who  are  accepted  into  an  approved  professional  school  of  dentistry,  law, 
medicine,  optometry,  osteopathy,  or  veterinary  medicine  will  be  eligible  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  in  a  professional  school.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  must  be  earned  in  residence  at  Northeastern,  and  all 
other  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requirements  must  be  fulfilled.  The  residence  requirement  must 
be  completed  prior  to  entering  the  professional  school. 

Northeastern  offers  an  eight-year  joint  degree  program  for  aspiring  lawyers.  Each  year  a  limited  num- 
ber of  highly  qualified  freshmen  are  admitted  to  the  five-year  undergraduate  portion  of  the  program. 

To  continue  into  the  law  school  portion  of  the  program,  students  must  graduate  in  the  top  15  percent 
of  their  class  and  score  in  the  top  20  percent  of  the  Law  School  Aptitude  Test  (LSAT).  Students  who 
meet  these  criteria  will  be  qualified  to  continue  their  studies  at  Northeastem  University  School  of  Law. 

This  program  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  register  for  courses  in  specialized  areas  of  Jewish 
studies  and  Jewish  education.  See  page  36,  Minor  in  Jewish  Studies,  or  contact  the  University  regis- 
trar, Linda  Allen,  120  Hayden  Hall,  617.373.2307,  for  more  information  on  the  registration  process 
for  this  exchange  program. 

Business  German.  Students  may  use  this  course  as  a  prerequisite  to  conversational  German  courses 
to  prepare  for  a  business-oriented  co-op  in  Germany.  This  course,  taught  in  English,  is  designed  for 
students  of  business  and  economics  seeking  competence  in  reading  and  understanding  texts  pro- 
duced by  the  Gemian  business  community  and  trade  media.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages,  400  Meserve  Hall,  617373.2237. 

Elementary  Spanish  for  criminal  justice  or  human  services  majors.  This  course  is  intended 
for  students  who  will  need  to  use  Spanish  in  police  work  and  in  social  service  settings.  The  grammar , 
component  is  the  same  as  that  in  other  elementary  Spanish  courses.  The  vocabulary  is  adapted  to 
particular  needs  and  interests  of  the  students.  Students  use  role-playing  extensively  and  practice 
"intake"  interviews. 

French  for  business  and  economics  students.  Designed  for  students  interested  in  international  I 
business,  the  program  offers  a  thorough  study  of  grammar,  insights  into  the  French  way  of  life,  spe- 
cialized vocabulary  related  to  the  business  world,  and  an  introduction  to  French  business  texts.  The  I 
course  is  a  preliminary  step  for  the  student  seeking  co-op  placement  in  France.  Additional  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  Juliette  Gihiian,  362  Holmes  Hall,  617373.3659. 
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Marine  Science 


The  Center  for  the  Arts 


East/West  Marine  Biology  Program.  The  East/West  Marine  Biology  Program  allows  advanced 
undergraduate  and  beginning  graduate  students  in  biology  and  related  areas  to  spend  a  year  of  field 
study  in  three  diverse  marine  envlromnents. 

The  program  begins  in  the  fail  at  the  University  of  Washington's  Friday  Harbor  Laboratories,  on 
San  Juan  Island.  In  January,  students  travel  to  Jamaica  to  study  tropical  biology  at  the  Discovery 
Bay  Marine  Laboratory  on  the  island's  north  coast.  The  final  phase  of  the  program  is  conducted  at 
Northeastem's  Marine  Science  Center  in  Nahant,  Massachusetts.  For  more  information,  contact  Sal 
Genovese  at  781.595.5597. 

Marine  Science  Center  Summer  Program  in  Marine  Biology.  The  summer  program  allows 
students  to  participate  in  intensive  courses  at  the  Marine  Science  Center  (MSC).  Students  conduct 
independent  research  at  the  MSC  laboratory  throughout  the  year.  Graduate  students  from  other  uni- 
versities are  encouraged  to  use  the  laboratory  and  field  sites  for  thesis  research. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Marine  Studies  Consortium.  Northeastern  University  is  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Marine  Studies  Consortium.  The  consortium's  offerings  are  interdisciplinary  and 
seek  to  bridge  academic  disciplines  and  current  concerns  in  the  marine  world.  The  consortium 
serves  the  students  and  faculty  of  twenty-two  Boston-area  colleges  and  universities.  Students  from 
Northeastern  may  take  these  classes,  which  are  taught  by  specialists  and  government  officials.  For 
more  information,  contact  Professor  Peter  S.  Rosen,  Department  of  Geology,  617373.4380. 

Sea  Education  Association.  The  Sea  Semester  offers  a  combination  land-sea  program  in  marine 
science,  maritime  navigation  and  history,  and  practical  seamanship  with  deep-water  oceanographic 
research.  A  six-week  sea  voyage,  often  to  the  Cfiribbean  or  the  Canadian  Maritimes,  provides  hands- 
on  experience. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Center  for  the  Arts  is  to  support  and  develop  the  arts  as  a  vital  and 
integral  component  of  the  Northeastern  community.  Through  a  variety  of  mainstage  and  artist-in- 
residency  programs,  featuring  performing  and  visual  artists  acclaimed  for  their  excellence,  the  center 
complements  the  academic  arts  departments  in  their  effort  to  educate  Northeastern  students  in 
becoming  knowledgeable,  discriminating,  and  active  participants  in  the  arts.  In  addition,  the  center 
supports  curriculum-oriented  arts  projects  and  events,  encourages  interdepartmental  collabora- 
tions, develops  exhibitions  and  presentations  that  serve  the  on-campus  community  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  provides  multicultural  arts  programs,  and  acts  as  a  primary  facilitator  for  research  in 
the  arts. 

The  center  also  manages  the  Blackman  Auditorium  Theatre  Complex  and  operates  the 
Northeastern  University  Ticket  Center.  Tickets  to  and  information  about  performing  and  visual  arts 
events  and  other  campus  events  are  available  in  the  ticket  center  as  are  tickets  and  passes  to  Boston 
area  dance,  music,  theatre,  film,  and  visual  arts  events.  The  ticket  center  also  provides  free  passes 
and  maintains  a  University  membership  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  that  entitles  all  undergraduate 
students  in  the  full-time  day  programs  to  free  membership  privileges. 

For  information  on  arts  activities,  please  call  the  Center  for  the  Arts  office  at  617.373.2249. 
For  ticket  information,  call  the  ticket  center  at  617.373.2247. 
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'AMca/Middle  East 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  strongly  endorses  the  importance  of  an  international  experience  as 
a  dimension  of  learning.  To  foster  this,  it  maintains  an  Office  of  International  Study  Programs  that 
has  developed  a  series  of  programs  tailored  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  Northeastern  University 
students.  Students  who  successfully  complete  a  college  study-abroad  program  are  considered  to 
have  fulfilled  the  college's  experiential  education  requirement. 

Students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  particular  program  sponsored  by  Northeastern  University  or 
another  institution  should  arrange  to  discuss  the  program  in  which  they  are  interested  with  the 
Coordinator  of  International  Study  Programs,  One  Meserve  Hall,  617.373.5162,  and  with  one  of  the 
Dean's  Office  academic  advisers  in  the  Center  for  Experiential  Education  and  Academic  Advising, 
One  Meserve  Hall,  to  ensure  that  credits  granted  through  study  abroad  will  be  applicable  to  their 
program  in  the  college.  Students  who  participate  in  Northeastern-sponsored  study-abroad  programs 
maintain  their  full-time  Northeastern  status,  and  their  grades  will  be  calculated  into  their  QPA. 

The  general  requirements  for  participation  in  all  Northeastern  University  study-abroad  programs 
are:  middler-year  standing  or  above,  and  QPA  of  3.0  or  higher.  The  Office  of  International  Study 
Programs  maintains  a  rolling  admission  policy  for  most  programs;  early  application  is  advised. 

Ghana,  Accra:  University  of  Ghana.  Offers  students  an  opportunity  to  study  West  African 
history,  politics,  music,  literature,  and  culture,  and  to  learn  how  to  speak  Twi.  AU  courses  are  taught 
in  EngUsh. 

South  Africa,  Cape  Town:  University  of  Cape  Town.  Allows  students  to  pursue  their  studies 
while  providing  first-hand  knowledge  of  contemporary  South  African  hfe  and  society  in  one  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  cities. 
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Americas 


Asia 


Australia/New  Zealand 


Europe 


Egypt,  Cairo:  American  University  of  Cairo.  Offers  students  an  opportunity  to  study  Egyptian 
and  Arabic  history,  culture,  and  contemporary  issues.  Courses  are  taught  in  English  and  are  avail- 
able in  most  arts  and  sciences  m^ors. 

Israel,  Tel  Aviv:  Tel  Aviv  University.  Live  and  study  in  the  cultural  and  commercial  center  of 
modem  Israeli  life.  Taught  in  English,  courses  are  available  in  most  arts  and  sciences  disciplines, 
with  an  emphasis  on  Middle  Eastern  and  Jewish  studies. 

Argentina,  Buenos  Aires:  Universidad  del  Salvador.  Allows  students  fluent  in  Spanish  to  live 
and  study  in  the  heart  of  one  of  South  America's  most  successful  new  democracies.  Courses  are 
taught  exclusively  in  Spanish. 

Canada,  Vancouver:  Simon  Fraser  University.  Provides  students  with  the  opportimity  to  learn 
about  the  politics,  geography,  economies,  and  cultures  of  Canada  and  the  Pacific  Rim  countries. 
Courses  are  available  in  all  arts  and  sciences  disciplines. 

Chile,  Santiago:  Pontificia  Universidad  Catolica  de  Chile  (PUC).  Offers  students  with  an 
advanced  knowledge  of  Spanish  the  opportunity  to  study  in  this  beautiful  and  dynannic  country,  liv- 
ing with  a  host  family.  Students  may  choose  from  the  full  course  catalog. 

Mexico,  Puebla:  Universidad  de  las  Americas-Puebla  (UDLA).  Allows  students  to  learn 
about  North  American  political  and  social  issues  from  a  Mexican  perspective.  Each  semester  some 
social  science  courses  are  taught  in  English.  Students  may  also  enroU  in  regular  university  courses 
taught  in  Spanish. 

Sea  Education  Association  (SEA).  Offers  a  combination  land-sea  program  in  marine  science 
and  maritime  navigation  and  history  with  practical  seamanship  skills  and  oceanographic  research. 
A  six-week  sea  voyage  to  the  Caribbean  or  the  Canadian  Maritime  provides  hands-on  experience. 

China,  Hong  Kong:  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong.  Allows  students  to  experience  the  dra- 
matic process  of  integrating  two  distinct  cultures — traditional.  Communist  China  with  westernized, 
capitalist  Hong  Kong.  Classes  are  taught  in  English  in  most  arts  and  sciences  m^ors. 

Malaysia,  Penang:  University  of  Malaya.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  study  in  a 
unique  and  multicultural  Southeast  Asian  country.  Classes  are  taught  in  English  in  many  arts  and 
sciences  majors. 

Singapore,  Jurong:  Nanyang  Technological  University  (NTU).  This  program  offers  tradi- 
tional arts  and  sciences  courses  (taught  in  English),  as  weU  as  Malay  and  Tamil  language  and  culture 
in  southwestern  Singapore. 

Viet  Nam,  Ho  Chi  Minh  City:  School  for  International  Training.  Based  at  the  University  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  this  program  emphasizes  independent  field  study  and  travel  as  well  as  classroom 
learning.  Classes  are  taught  in  English. 

Australia:  Various  Locations.  Students  may  choose  to  study  at  universities  located  across  the 
continent:  Curtin  University  in  Perth,  University  of  Sydney,  Monash  University  in  Melbourne,  or 
Bond  University  in  the  Gold  Coast.  Each  program  offers  courses  in  a  variety  of  arts  and  sciences 
disciplines  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  live  with  Australian  students. 

New  Zealand:  Various  Locations.  Students  may  study  at  the  University  of  Canterbury 
(Christchurch)  or  the  University  of  Auckland  on  the  North  Island.  Each  offers  courses  in  most 
m^ors  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  live  and  study  with  New  Zealander  students. 

Belgium,  Leuven:  Irish  Institute  for  European  Affairs.  Parliamentary  Internship. 

Designed  to  offer  students  an  opportimity  to  learn  about  the  history,  organization,  and  operation  of 
the  European  Union.  Courses,  taught  in  English,  focus  on  politics,  economics,  and  history.  Includes 
a  research  internship  with  a  member  of  the  European  parliament. 

Czech  Republic,  Prague:  Charles  University.  Focuses  on  Czech  history,  politics,  literature,  and 
culture  in  a  city  known  not  only  for  its  beauty  but  also  for  its  vibrancy.  AU  courses  are  taught  in 
English. 

England,  Cambridge:  University  of  Cambridge.  In  this  intensive  six-week  summer  program, 
students  choose  to  study  in  one  of  six  specialty  programs:  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  Art 
History,  History,  Medieval  Studies,  Shakespeare,  sind  English  Literature.  Teaching  is  in  small  semi- 
nar classes.  Students  may  also  pjirticipate  in  numerous  activities  and  field  trips. 

England,  London:  Goldsmiths'  College.  Offers  a  wide  variety  of  courses  in  art,  theater,  educa- 
tion, English,  history,  politics,  psychology,  and  sociology  through  Goldsmiths'  regular  course  cata- 
log. They  also  have  a  world-renowned  Commimications  Department.  Students  have  the  opportunity  i 
to  live  with  other  Goldsmiths'  students. 


Russia 
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England,  London:  The  Hansard  Scholars  Program.  Parliamentary  Internship.  Combines 
courses  in  British  society  and  govermnent  with  an  acadernic  internship.  Recent  sites  included  the 
British  Parliament,  BBC,  and  other  local  political  agencies.  Courses  are  taught  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics. 

France,  Paris:  American  University  of  Paris.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  live  and  study 
in  the  heart  of  Paris.  Courses  are  taught  in  English  and  are  available  in  most  arts  and  sciences 
disciplines. 

Hungary,  Budapest:  Technical  University.  Allows  students  to  see  the  dramatic  changes  occur- 
ring in  Eastern  Europe.  The  courses,  taught  in  English,  focus  on  the  social  sciences. 

Ireland,  Dublin  and  Belfast:  North  and  South  Internship  Program.  The  Institute  of  PubUc 
Administration,  DubUn  (fall  quarter)  and/or  Queen's  University,  Belfast  (winter  quarter):  Offers  stu- 
dents classes  in  literature,  sociology,  political  science,  and  history;  the  fall  quarter  includes  an 
internship  in  the  Irish  ParUament;  the  winter  quarter  includes  a  short-term  internship  with  a  pubhc 
service  organization. 

Italy,  Florence:  Studio  Arts  Center  International  (SACI).  Located  in  the  heart  of  Florence, 
SACI  is  designed  for  studies  in  studio  art,  art  history,  photography,  and  architecture.  Courses  are 
taught  in  English.  ' 

Spain:  University  of  Alicante  and  University  of  Seville.  Students  may  choose  to  study  in  one 
of  two  historic  and  beautiful  cities.  Alicante  is  for  students  with  a  basic  knowledge  of  Spanish — 
courses  are  taught  in  English.  In  Seville,  courses  are  taught  exclusively  in  Spanish. 

Russia:  Various  Locations.  Offers  students  the  choice  of  studying  in  Yaroslavl,  Vorenezh,  and 
Vladivostok.  Classes,  taught  in  Russian,  focus  on  the  cultures,  economics,  and  poUtics  of  Russia 
today. 

For  more  information  on  the  study  abroad  program  contact  Todd  Rich  or  Beth  Rascoe,  Office 
of  International  Study  Programs,  Center  for  Experiential  Education  and  Academic  Advising, 
One  Meserve  Hall,  617.373.5162,  fax  617.373.7768,  or  e-mail  taich@casdn.neu.edu. 
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Robert  L.  HaU,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Assistant  Professors 

Leonard  L.  Brown,  PhD 

Music 
Robin  Chandler,  PhD 

Sociology  and  Art 
Elizabeth  B.  Cole,  PhD 

Psychology 


Associated  Faculty 

Oscar  Brookins,  PhD 

Economics 
Edward  A.  BulUns,  MFA 

Theatre 
Donald  M.  Jacobs,  PhD 

History 
William  F.  Miles,  PhD 

Political  Science 
Peter  C.  MurreU,  PhD 

Education 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Distinguished  Professor 

Patrick  Manning,  PhD 

History 
Professor 
Ronald  W.  Bailey,  PhD 

Black  Studies 
Associate  Professors 
Jordan  Gebre-Medlun,  PhD 

Anthropology 
WUliam  Lowe,  MA 

Music 
Kwamina  Panford,  PhD 

Law,  Policy,  and  Society 

The  diverse  experiences  of  black  people — in  the  United  States,  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  South  America, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world — are  the  focus  of  the  field  of  Aflican- American  studies.  The  curriculum 
is  interdisciplinary  in  approach  and  includes  historical,  social  and  behavioral,  and  cultural  studies. 
International  studies  and  contemporary  public  poUcy  issues  are  also  integral  parts  of  the  program.  In 
class,  in  co-op,  and  in  internships,  students  apply  theoretical  knowledge  to  real-world  problems  and 
concerns.  Plans  for  a  study-abroad  program  are  under  way. 

Students  with  training  in  African-American  studies  have  the  knowledge  to  meet  the  challenges  posed 
by  the  diverse  racial,  cultural,  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Many  graduates  attend 
professional  schools  or  teach  at  the  secondary  or  the  college  level.  Others  work  in  museums,  libraries,  or 
research  centers;  in  business;  or  in  public  service,  social  service,  or  law-enforcement  agencies.  See  pages 
132-134  for  course  descriptions. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


AFR  1100,  Introduction  to  African-American  Studies;  AFR  1131,  African-American  History  1; 
AFR  1155,  Foundations  of  Black  Culture;  AFR  1249,  Black  Community  and  Social  Change;  one 
coiu^e  on  the  black  experience  outside  the  United  States;  and  AFR  1355,  Senior  Seminar. 

Five  courses  from  one  of  three  areas  of  concentration:  historical,  cultural,  or  social/behavioral  studies. 
Courses  offered  in  other  departments  may  also  satisfy  this  requirement  with  departmental  approval. 

Four  courses  that  wiU  allow  students  to  explore  additional  topics  and  areas  of  interest. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

AFR  1100,  Introduction  to  African-American  Studies;  AFR  1131,  African-American  History  1; 
AFR  1155,  Foundations  of  Black  Culture;  AFR  1249,  Black  Community  and  Social  Change;  and 
AFR  1355,  Senior  Seminar.  One  course  on  the  black  experience  outside  the  United  States.  One  addi- 
tional elective  selected  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  a  departmental  adviser. 


American  Sign 

Language-English 

interpreting 


Dennis  R.  Cokely,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Director 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Lecturers 

Alma  L.  Boumazian,  MS 
James  Lipsky,  BS 

American  Sign  Language  (ASL)  is  a  language  used  by  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  By  mastering  ASL,  students  gain  both  access  to  the  culture  of  Deaf  America  and 
insights  into  features  of  spoken  language  that  are  often  taken  for  granted.  Learning  a  modally  differ- 
ent language  gives  students  a  new  sense  of  the  power  of  language  and  an  appreciation  of  how  it 
shapes  their  world.  In  this  way,  the  mastery  of  ASL  sharpens  critical-thinking  skills. 

The  program  provides  a  firm  foundation  in  language,  linguistics,  culture,  and  inteipreting,  plus  a 
broad-based  liberal  arts  education.  American  Sign  Language  courses  are  integral  to  degrees  in 
human  services  with  a  specialization  in  deaf  studies  and  in  Unguistics  with  a  focus  on  ASL. 

Opportunities  for  ASL-English  interpreters  are  increasing,  due  to  federal  legislation.  Graduates 
work  as  interpreters  in  such  areas  as  higher  education,  advanced  technology,  and  theatre. 

The  ASL  Interpreter  Education  Project  seeks  to  enhance  the  skills  of  interpreters  currently  work- 
ing in  the  field  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  competent  interpreters  in  New  England.  See  pages 
135-136  for  course  descriptions. 

ASL  1101,  ASL  1102,  American  Sign  Language  1  and  2;  ASL  1201,  ASL  1202  Intermediate  American 
Sign  Language  1  and  2;  ASL  1211,  Deaf  Culture;  ASL  1250,  Linguistics  of  ASL;  ASL  1301,  ASL  1302, 
Advanced  American  Sign  Language  Proficiency  1  and  2;  ASL  1500,  Introduction  to  Interpreting; 
ASL  1505,  ASL  1506,  ASL  1507,  ASL  1508,  ASL-English  hiterpreting  1,  2,  3,  and  4;  ASL  1520, 
Interpreter  Role  emd  Ethics;  ASL  1521,  ContrasUve  Analysis;  ASL  1522,  Discourse  Analysis  for 
Interpreters;  ASL  1810,  Special  Topics  in  Interpreting;  ASL  1820,  ASL  1821,  Interpreting  Practicum  1 
and  2;  ENG  1118,  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics;  PSY  1110,  Perspectives  in  Psychology  1; 
PSY  1112,  Foundations  of  Psychology  2;  SOA  1335,  Language  and  Culture;  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to 
Sociology;  and  THE  1155,  Voice  for  the  Theatre. 

One  course  from  the  following:  ENG  1402,  Grammars  of  English;  ENG  1407,  Infroduction  to 
Semantics;  ENG  1408,  Topics  in  Linguistics;  ENG  1690,  Junior/Senior  Seminar;  LNL  1235,  AppUed 
Linguistics  1;  LNL  1240,  BUinguaUsm;  PSY  1262,  Psychology  of  Language. 

One  course  from  the  following:  PHL  1165,  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine;  PSY  1271,  Social 
Psychology;  SOC  1102,  Social  Inequality  and  Communication;  SOC  1135,  Social  Psychology; 
SOC  1140,  Sociology  of  Prejudice;  SOC  1310,  Class,  Power,  and  Social  Change. 

One  course  from  the  following:  THE  1160,  Movement  1;  PSY  1263,  Nonverbal  Communication; 
CMN  1111,  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature;  CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Communication;  CMN  1330, 
Interpersonal  Communication  1. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 
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Elizabeth  C.  Cromley,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professor 

Mardges  Bacon,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Edwin  C.  Andrews,  MFA 
Mira  Cantor,  MFA 
Julie  M.  Curtis,  MFA 
T.  Neal  Rantoul,  MFA 
George  H.  Thrush,  MArch 

Assistant  Professors 

Ann  L.  McDonald,  MFA 

Thomas  Starr,  MFA 

Peter  H.  Wiederspahn,  MArch 


Lecturers 

Hani  R.  Asfour,  MArch 
Cynthia  L.  Baron,  MBA 
Nathan  W.  Bishop,  BS 
Edith  M.  Bresler,  BFA 
Nathaniel  Coleman,  PhD 
David  A.  Conant,  MArch 
E.  Margaret  Curley-Clay,  MFA 
John  Kane,  BA 
Douglas  K.  Komfeld,  MFA 
Mark  J.  Laughlin,  BFA 
Stefanie  London,  MFA 


Maty  L.  Marino,  BFA 
Wallace  F.  Marosek,  MFA 
Mark  E.  Pasnik,  MAUD 
Nina  R.  Pattek,  MFA 
NeU  Rennie,  MFA 
Francisco  J.  Rodriguez,  MArch 
H.  Mark  Schatz,  MArch 
Charlotte  L.  Schulz,  MFA 
Norma  Steinberg,  PhD 
Robert  E.  Trumbour,  MArch 
Lawrence  C.  Volk,  MFA 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


The  visual  arts  are  our  oldest  form  of  artistic  expression.  The  ability  to  understand  and  use  visual 
language  is  an  increasingly  important  part  of  contemporary  education. 

The  department  aims  to  introduce  art  and  architecture  as  both  historical  disciplines  and  creative 
activities;  to  offer  a  focused  study  of  the  visual  arts,  either  through  a  critical  examination  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  content  of  art  and  architecture  witliin  the  context  of  a  particular  historical  period,  or 
through  hands-on  experience  in  a  studio  setting;  and  to  offer  a  solid  academic  foundation  for  careers 
in  arciutecture,  media  arts  and  design,  photography,  and  teaching  the  history  and  the  practice  of  art. 

Cooperative  education  placements  for  art  msyors  include  positions  in  architecture  and  design 
firms,  museums,  libraries,  historical  collections,  and  archives. 

The  city  of  Boston,  with  its  superb  architecture,  museums,  galleries,  cinemas,  and  public  library, 
is  a  primary  resource  for  the  department.  Encouraging  students  to  take  advantage  of  these  resources 
is  a  significant  aim  of  the  department.  In  addition,  many  of  Boston's  leading  artists,  architects,  and 
designers  teach  our  studio  courses. 

Students  vrtsliing  to  be  accepted  to  the  art  major  or  minor  as  internal  transfer  students  must  peti- 
tion the  department  chair.  Acceptance  into  the  m^or  vsoll  be  based  on  students  having  met  the 
department's  criteria  for  admission  (see  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook)  and  availability  of  space  in 
the  program.  See  pages  137-142  for  course  descriptions. 

Major  in  general  art.  ART  1100,  History  of  Art  to  1400,  and  ART  1101,  History  of  Art  Since  1400; 
ART  1124,  Basic  Drawing;  ART  1130,  ART  1131,  Visual  Studies  Foundation  1  and  2;  and  twelve  art 
electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  architecture.  Leading  to  a  BS  degree,  which  is  not  a  professional  degree  in 
architecture.  The  twelve  art  electives  are  replaced  by  five  architectural  iiistory  courses:  ART  1111 
and  ART  1112,  Introduction  to  World  Architecture  1  and  2;  ART  1204,  Renaissance  Architecture; 
ART  1225  and  ART  1226,  Modem  Architecture  1  and  2.  ART  1100,  Iiistory  of  Art  to  1400  and 
ART  1101,  History  of  Art  Since  1400  are  electives. 

Eight  architectural  studio  courses:  ART  1156,  Architectural  Drafting;  ART  1150, 1151, 1252, 1253, 
1341,  1342,  Architectural  Design  1  to  6;  and  ART  1352,  Architectural  Thesis. 

Two  computer  courses:  ART  1190,  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics  and  ART  1295,  Computer- 
Aided  Design. 

Three  building  technology  courses:  ART  1256,  ART  1257,  Theory  of  Structures  1  and  2;  and  ART 
1355,  Envirorunental  Systems. 

Four  math/science  courses:  MTH  1123,  MTH  1124,  Calculus  1  and  2;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  Physics 
for  Engineering  Students  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Major  in  Media  Arts  and  Design.  Students  who  transfer  in  media  arts  and  design  must  maintain 
a  2.667  average  in  all  required  m^or  courses  after  three  quarters.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  the 
above  standards  wUl  be  placed  on  departmental  probation.  Students  who  remain  on  probation  for 
three  consecutive  quarters  wUl  be  dropped  from  the  major.  The  department  has  the  discretion  to 
dismiss  a  student  who  fails  two  departmental  courses  or  receives  three  Ds  in  departmental  courses. 
Ssime  requirements  as  for  the  art  major,  except  that  the  twelve  art  electives  are  replaced  by: 
ART  1132,  Principles  of  Graphics;  ART  1133,  Graphic  Design  1;  ART  1134,  Typography  1;  ART  1144, 
Typography  2;  ART  1 160,  Introduction  to  Photography;  ART  1180,  Video  Basics;  ART  1 190, 
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Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics;  ART  1213,  Modem  Art;  ART  1240,  History  of  Graphic  Design; 
ART  1243,  Graphic  Design  2;  ART  1244,  Graphic  Design  3;  ART  1250,  Color  Theory  and  Practice;  ART 
1254,  hitermediate  Drawing;  ART  1263,  Introduction  to  Color  Photography;  ART  1280,  Media  Graphics; 
ART  1290,  Electronic  Publishing  Design;  ART  1291,  Intermediate  Computer  Graphics  Workshop;  ART 
1330,  Advanced  Visual  Communication;  and  one  art  history  elective  and  ten  open  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Multimedia  studies  dual  major.  The  multimedia  studies  dual  m^or  (Departments  of  Music  and 
Art  and  Architecture)  combines  coursework  in  the  students'  primary  disciplines  with  courses  out- 
side their  own  fields.  For  capstone  courses,  students  work  in  cross-disciplinary  teams,  developing 
and  delivering  original  multimedia  content.  The  three  areas  of  specialization  required  for  students 
pursuing  multimedia  studies  in  art  are:  animation,  media  arts  and  design,  and  digital  photography, 
which  wiU  become  available  over  the  next  three  years. 

Students  washing  to  apply  for  admittance  into  the  multimedia  studies  dual  major  must  have 
achieved  an  overall  QPA  of  at  least  3.25  to  be  considered. 

Admission  is  limited  and  highly  selective.  AppUcants  not  accepted  into  the  program  remain  in  good 
standing  in  their  current  meuor  or  concentration,  provided  they  meet  the  departmental  guidelines. 
Candidates  may  apply  to  the  program  a  second  time,  but  this  could  impact  the  length  of  their  studies 
at  the  University. 

At  the  begirming  of  the  spring  quarter  of  their  sophomore  year,  students  submit  their  application 
for  admittance  to  the  program  to  the  department  of  art  and  architecture.  This  application  includes 
examples  of  the  student's  creative  work.  Students  applying  to  the  multimedia  studies  dual  major 
may  choose  a  faculty  advocate  who  wUl  serve  as  the  student's  spokesperson  during  the  admissions 
process.  It  is  the  student  applicant's  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  faculty  advocate  is  well 
informed  about  his/her  academic  record  and  portfolio. 

The  appUcation  is  reviewed  by  the  multimedia  admissions  review  committee,  and  the  student  is 
advised  of  the  committee's  decision  no  later  than  the  middle  of  the  spring  quarter.  The  committee 
consists  of  faculty  members  from  the  multimedia  studies  program  and  might  include  individuals 
from  outside  the  program  or  the  University. 

Students  must  maintain  an  overall  QPA  of  at  least  3.25  to  graduate  with  a  major  in  multimedia  stud- 
ies. Students  whose  QPAs  fall  below  this  level  are  not  aiUowed  to  eiu'oU  in  the  major's  senior-level 
capstone  courses. 

Media  arts  and  design,  animation,  and  digital  photography  students  accepted  into  the  dual  ms^jor  in 
multimedia  studies  must  take  all  required  courses  in  their  major  or  concentration  plus  the  following 
nine  multimedia  studies  requirements:  ART  1130,  Visual  Studies  Foundation  1;  ART  1132,  Principles 
of  Graphics;  ART  1160,  Introduction  to  Photography;  ART  1171,  Animation  Basics;  ART  1180,  Video 
Basics;  ART  1190,  hitroduction  to  Computer  Graphics;  MUS  1100,  hitroduction  to  Music;  MUS  1170, 
Music  and  Technology;  MUS  1172,  Introduction  to  Music  Recording;  six  interdisciplinary  require- 
ments: CMN  1451,  Foundations  of  Electronic  Media;  HST  1494,  History  and  Fihn  or  HST  1495, 
Technological  Transformations  of  Society;  HST  1575,  History  of  Media  in  AmericEi;  LNF  1551,  Film 
Theory;  Law  and  MediEi;  Scripting  for  Interactivity;  and  two  capstone  multimedia  projects  1  and  2. 

Concentration  in  animation:  Five  requirements  in  animation  concentration:  ART  1171,  Animation: 
Basics;  ART  1175,  Animation  Studio  1;  Aiumation  Studio  2;  Animation  Studio  3;  Animation  Studio  4; 
six  art  and  architecture  requirements:  ART  1100,  History  of  Art  to  1400;  ART  1101,  History  of  Art 
Since  1400;  ART  1124,  Basic  DraviTng;  ART  1131,  Visual  Studies  Foundation  2;  ART  1213,  Modem 
Art;  and  ART  1250,  Color  Theory  and  Practice. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  graphic  design:  Six  requirements  in  media  arts  and  design:  ART  1133,  Graphic 
Design  1;  ART  1134,  Typography  1;  ART  1243,  Graphic  Design  2;  ART  1144,  Typography  2;  ART  1280J 
Media  Graphics  or  ART  1290,  Electronic  Publishing  Design;  ART  1244,  Graphic  Design  3;  Interactive 
Design;  six  art  and  architecture  requirements:  ART  1100,  History  of  Art  to  1400;  ART  1101,  History  o 
Art  Since  1400;  ART  1124,  Basic  Dravidng;  ART  1131,  Visual  Studies  Foundation  2;  ART  1213,  Modem 
Art;  ART1250,  Color  Theory  and  Practice;  seventeen  requirements  for  multimedia  studies  dual 
m^or:  MUS  1100,  Introduction  to  Music;  MUS  1170,  Music  and  Technology;  MUS  1172,  hitiroduction 
to  Music  Recording;  ART  1180,  Video  Basics;  ART  1130,  Visual  Studies  Foundation  1;  ART  1160, 
Introduction  to  Photography;  ART  1132,  Principles  of  Graphics;  ART  1190,  Introduction  to 
Computer  Graphics;  ART  1171,  Animation  Basics;  CMN  1451,  Foundations  of  Broadcast  Technology! 
HST  1575,  History  of  Media  in  America;  HST  1494,  History  and  FUm  or  HST  1495,  Technological 
Transformations  of  Society;  LNF  1551,  Fihn  Theory;  Law  and  Multimedia;  Scripting  for  Interactivity;! 
Multimedia  Projects  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 
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Concentration  in  photograpliy:  Same  requiiements  as  for  the  art  major,  except  that  the  twelve  art 
electives  are  replaced  by:  ART  1160,  Introduction  to  Photography;  ART  1180,  Video  Basics;  ART 
1185,  Still  Digital  Imaging;  ART  1190,  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics;  ART  1195,  Intermediate 
Digital  Photography;  ART  1213,  Modem  Art;  ART  1230,  History  of  Photography;  ART  1233, 
Contemporary  Directions  in  Photography;  ART  1261,  Intennediate  Black-and-White  Photography; 
ART  1263,  Introduction  to  Color  Photography;  ART  1264,  Color  Photography  2;  ART  1305, 
Alternative  Photographic  Processes;  ART  1354,  PortfoUo  Review;  ART  1363,  Advanced  Photography 
Seminar;  and  one  directed  study  as  thesis  capstone  in  the  concentration;  and  one  art  history  elec- 
tive. The  remainder  of  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  core  and  general  elec- 
tive courses. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

General  art  minor.  Select  any  six  courses  from  the  departmental  curriculum  for  which  you  have 
the  prerequisites. 

Minor  in  history  of  architecture.  ART  1111,  ART  1112,  Introduction  to  World  Architecture  1 
and  2;  ART  1204,  Renaissance  Architecture;  ART  1223,  American  Architecture;  ART  1225,  Modem 
Architecture:  The  Nineteenth  Century;  ART  1226,  Modem  Architecture:  The  Twentieth  Century;  and 
ART  1310,  Seminar  in  Modem  Architecture. 

Minor  in  architecture.  ART  1111,  ART  1112,  Introduction  to  World  Architecture  1  and  2;  ART  1124, 
Basic  Drawing  or  ART  1156,  Architectural  Drafting;  or  GE  1130,  Engineering  Design  and  Graphics; 
ART  1226,  Modem  Architecture  2;  ART  1150,  Architectural  Design  1;  ART  1151,  Architectural  Design 
2;  and  ART  1252,  Architectural  Design  3;  one  of  the  following:  ART  1253,  Architectural  Design  4;  or 
ART  1295,  Computer  Aided  Design;  or  ART  1355,  Environmental  Systems. 

Minor  in  studio  art.  ART  1124,  Basic  Drawing;  ART  1127,  Basic  Painting;  ART  1130,  Visual  Studies 
Foimdation  1;  ART  1132,  Principles  of  Graphics;  Art  1133,  Graphic  Design  1;  and  ART  1254, 
Intermediate  Dravsdng. 

Minor  in  media  arts  and  design.  ART  1130,  ART  1131,  Visual  Studies  Foundation  1  and  2;  ART 
1132,  Principles  of  Graphics;  ART  1134,  Typography;  ART  1133,  Graphic  Design  1;  and  ART  1250, 
Color  Theory  and  Practice. 

Minor  in  photography.  ART  1160,  Introduction  to  Photography;  ART  1185,  Still  Digital  Imaging; 
ART  1261,  tatermediate  Black  and  White  Photography;  ART  1230,  History  of  Photography;  ART 
1233,  Contemporary  Directions  in  Photography;  ART  1263,  Introduction  to  Color  Photography;  and 
ART  1305,  Alternative  Photographic  Processes  or  ART  1264  Color  Photography  2. 

The  sophomore  portfolio  review.  As  part  of  the  progression  through  the  Department  of  Art  and 
Architecture,  all  students  are  required  to  assemble  and  submit  a  portfolio  of  their  best  works  from 
their  freshman  and  early  sophomore  years  for  review  by  the  faculty.  Evaluation  of  the  student  work 
will  be  done  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  In  order  to  proceed  to  upper  level  courses  in  the  department,  stu- 
dents must  pass  ART  1354,  Sophomore  PortfoUo  Review. 


Behavioral 
Neuroscience 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Hurriculiim 


The  behavioral  neuroscience  major  is  an  interdepartmental  program  for  undergraduates,  with  a 
head  adviser/director  and  an  advisory  board  made  up  of  the  neuroscience  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  overall  objectives  of  the  neuroscience  major  are  to  draw  together  faculty  and 
students  who  are  interested  in  this  interdisciplinary  topic  and  to  provide  undergraduates  vsdth  an 
education  in  the  field.  Behavioral  neuroscience  focuses  on  brain  mechanisms  and  how  they  give  rise 
to  behavioral  functions  in  humans  £ind  animals.  The  field  combines  the  disciplines  of  biology  and 
psychology  with  a  strong  background  in  basic  physical  sciences  and  mathematics.  The  goal  is  to 
achieve  an  understanding  of  nerve  cells,  chemical  neurotransmission,  simple  neural  circuits  and 
other  physiological  systems  and  then  to  see  how  they  give  rise  to  normal  and  pathological  behav- 
ioral functioning.  The  curriculum  prepares  students  to  find  employment  in  allied  fields  such  as  the 
biotech  industry  or  to  gain  entrance  to  higher  degree  granting  programs  in  graduate  or  medical 
school.  For  further  information  on  the  behavioral  neuroscience  m^or,  contact  Frederick  Davis, 
professor  of  biology,  at  617.373.4039. 

Psychology:  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1;  PSY  1112,  Foundations  of  Psychology  2; 
PSY  1211,  Behavioral  Statistics  1;  PSY  1212,  Behavioral  Statistics  2;  PSY  1351,  Psychobiology;  PSY 
1451,  Psychopharmacology;  PSY  1551,  Psychobiology  Laboratory. 

One  course  from  the  following:  PSY  1241,  Developmental  Psychology;  PSY  1271,  Social  Psychology; 
PSY  1272,  Personality  1;  PSY  1373,  Abnormal  Psychology  1. 

Two  courses  from  the  following:  PSY  1231,  Learning  and  Motivation  1;  PSY  1262,  Psychology  of 
Language;  PSY  1353,  Animal  Behavior;  PSY  1364,  Cognition;  PSY  1365,  Language  and  the  Brain; 
PSY  1381,  Sensation;  PSY  1382,  Perception. 
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Biology:  BIO  1 100,  Principles  of  Biology  1*;  BIO  1 101,  Principles  of  Biology  2*;  BIO  1282,  Genetics; 
BIO  1283,  Introductory  Biochemistry;  BIO  1355,  Regulatory  Cell  Physiology*. 

Two  courses  from  the  following:  BIO  1321,  Evolution*;  BIO  1343,  Vertebrate  Zoology*;  BIO  1346, 
Embryology*;  BIO  1356,  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy*;  BIO  1452,  Comparative  Neurobiology; 
BIO  1473,  Systems  Physiology;  BIO  1474,  Neuroethology*;  BIO  1462,  General  Biochemistry 
Laboratory;  BIO  1463,  Cellulai-  Biochemistry;  BIO  1467,  Molecular  Biology. 

Mathematics  and  Chemistry:  MTH  1106,  Functions  and  Algebra,  MTH  1107,  F\inctions  and 
Calculus,  and  MTH  1108,  Calculus;  ocMTH  1133, 1134,  and  1135,  Calculus  for  Biology  Majors  1,  2, 
and  3;  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  for  the 
Life  Sciences  2B;  CHM  1264,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Majors  1;  CHM  1265,  Organic 
Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  M^ors  2. 

Seminar:  PSY  1651,  Seminar  in  Neuropsychology. 

BS  Core  Curriculum:  For  natural  science  msgors. 

*Courses  with  required  laboratories. 


Biochemistry 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Biochemistry  includes  nearly  the  entire  spectrum  of  science — from  physics  and  chemistry  to  biology 
and  medicine.  The  biochemistiy  m^or,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  departments  of  biology  and  chemistry, 
provides  a  strong  fomidation  in  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences  as  well  as  thorough  training  in 
biochemistry,  biology,  and  chemistry.  In  addition  to  formal  classwork,  opportunities  are  available  for 
participation  in  faculty  research  programs  on  an  individual  basis  or  through  the  honors  program.  The 
large  number  of  biotechnology  companies  and  biomedical  facilities  in  the  Boston  area  provides  a  rich 
source  of  opportunities  through  Northeastem's  program  of  cooperative  education. 

A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  biochemistry  allows  students  to  enter  the  job  market  directly  or 
go  on  to  gi-aduate,  medical,  veterinary,  dental,  law,  or  business  school.  Students  may  find  positions  in 
biotechnology  companies,  drug  companies,  or  government  agencies,  working  in  laboratory  or  clinical 
research,  quality  control,  production,  information  systems,  marketing,  or  tecimical  sales.  Students 
may  also  pmsue  graduate  study  in  biochemistry,  molecular  biology,  cell  biology,  biophysics,  genetics, 
toxicology,  biotechnology,  clinical  chemistry,  animal  science,  nutrition,  plant  science,  or  other  bio- 
medical sciences. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  attending  medical,  dental,  or  veterinary  school  following  graduation 
are  urged  to  consult  with  the  preprofessional  advisory  committee  early  in  their  careers  at  Northeastern. 

BIO  1100,  BIO  1101,  BIO  1102,  Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3;  BIO  1600,  BIO  1601,  BIO  1602, 
Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3  Lab;  BIO  1282,  Genetics;  BIO  1660,  Genetics  Lab;  BIO  1461,  General 
Biochemistry;  BIO  1462,  General  Biochemistry  Lab;  BIO  1463,  Cellular  Biochemistry;  BIO  1467, 
MoIeculEir  Biology;  and  BIO  1480,  Senior  Biochemistry  Seminar. 

CHM  nil,  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  for  Life  Sciences  1  and  2  or  CHM  1151,  CHM  1152,  General 
Chemistry  for  Science  M^ors  1  and  2;  CHM  1221,  Analytical  Chenustry;  CHM  1271,  CHM  1272,  CHM 
1273,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  M^ors  1,  2,  and  3  or  CHM  1264,  CHM  1265,  Organic 
Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Majors  1  and  2;  CHM  1273,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  M^ors 
3;  and  CHM  1381,  CHM  1382,  Physical  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  1,  2,  and  3  or  MTH  1133,  MTH  1134, 
MTH  1135,  Calculus  for  Biology  M^ors  1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for 
Science  and  Engineering  Majors  1,  2,  and  3;  two  quarters  of  corresponding  physics  lab  courses;  four 
advanced  biology  and  chemistry  electives  (minimum  of  one  from  each  discipUne);  and  demon- 
strated computer  literacy. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 
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Edward  L.  Jarroll,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Bachelor  of  Arts  Cmriculum 


Matthews  Distinguished 
University  Professor 

Phyllis  R.  Strauss,  PhD 
Carol  M.  Warner,  PhD 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Distinguished  Professor 

Wendy  A.  Smith,  PhD 

Professors 

H.  WiEiam  Detrich,  PhD 
Gwilyni  S.  Jones,  PhD 
James  M.  Maiming,  PhD 
Richard  L.  Marsh,  PhD 
Charles  A.  M.  Meszoely,  PhD 
Fred  A.  Rosenberg,  PhD 
Ernest  Ruber,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Joseph  L.  Ayers,  PhD 
Kostia  Bergman,  PhD 
Donald  P.  Cheney,  PhD 
Frederick  C.  Davis,  PhD 
Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr.,  PhD 
Helen  H.  Lambert,  PhD 
Jacqueline  M.  Piret,  PhD 
Susan  Powers-Lee,  PhD 
Daniel  C.  Scheirer,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

Slava  S.  Epstein,  PhD 
Donald  M.  O'Malley,  PhD 
L.  David  Smith,  PhD 


Professors  Emeriti 

Charles  Gainor,  PhD 
Nathan  W.  Riser,  PhD 
David  C.  Wharton,  PhD 

Adjunct  Professors 

Bruce  B.  CoUette,  PhD 
Sergei  Kashin,  PhD 
Kenneth  Sebins,  PhD 

Adjunct  Associate 
Professor 

David  Care,  MD,  PhD 


By  majoring  in  biology,  students  develop  a  basic  understanding  of  the  organization  and  the  processes 
of  life,  from  molecules  and  cells  through  organs  and  organ  systems  to  populations,  species,  ecosystems, 
and  evolution.  The  m^or  offers  the  mathematical,  chemical,  and  physical  background  necessary  for 
understanding  biology  and  the  practical  scientific  skills  associated  with  each  of  these  areas.  It  allows 
students  to  begin  to  specialize  in  a  subdisciplme  of  biology  such  as  animal  physiology,  cell  biology, 
ecologj',  marine  biology/microbiology,  molecular  biology,  plant  biology,  zoology,  etc.  Numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  relevant  positions  are  ^vaUable  through  Northeastem's  program  of  cooperative  education. 

Students  who  decide  to  major  in  biology  In  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year  may  follow  the  pre- 
scribed academic  sequence;  students  who  enter  the  major  in  the  middler  year  may  complete  the 
meyor  in  the  normal  time  by  taking  some  electives  concurrently  with  the  biology  core,  or  Biocore, 
courses.  After  completing  the  Biocore,  students  interested  m  independent  research  may  arrange  to 
undertake  a  more  extensive  honors  program  involving  up  to  four  quarters  of  research. 

To  graduate  with  a  major  in  biology,  a  student  must  have  a  cumulative  quality-point  average 
(QPA)  of  2.0  for  all  science  and  mathematics  courses  required  for  the  major.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  require  a  modem  language.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  is 
more  extensive  in  its  mathematics  and  science  requirements  and  may  offer  better  preparation  for 
some  areas  of  postgraduate  study.  The  department  publishes  The  Biology  Undergraduate  Advisory 
Book,  which  explains  the  required  and  recommended  coiurses  and  the  QPA  standards  for  biology 
majors.  The  advisory  book  is  available  in  the  Department  of  Biology,  414  Mugar  Hall. 

A  marine  biology  concentration  designed  to  provide  biology  majors  with  a  strong  foundation  in 
marine  biology  and  related  disciplines,  is  now  offered  through  the  Northeastern  University  Marine 
Science  Center  in  Nahant.  The  concentration  combines  specific  coursework  in  marine  biology, 
research  projects  in  thematic  areas  that  represent  ongoing  Marine  Science  Center  research,  and 
cooperative  education  opportimities  in  the  marine  fields.  Marine  biology  concentration  students 
may  also  participate  In  the  East/West  Marine  Biology  program  and  the  Marine  Science  Center 
summer  program.  Contact  Sal  Genovese  at  781.595.5597  for  more  details,  or  visit  the  Website  at 
http://www.dac.neu.edu/msc/. 

The  undergraduate  biology  major  prepares  students  for  careers  in  the  Hfe  sciences,  Including  med- 
ical, dental,  and  other  health-related  fields.  Students  may  find  employment  in  federal,  state,  indus- 
trial, hospital,  or  university  laboratories  or  in  industries  involved  in  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  pharmaceuticals,  biological  products,  food,  or  scientific  equipment.  Biologists  also  work  In 
fisheries,  forestry  services,  county  and  state  agencies,  museums,  aquariums,  research  vessels,  and 
marine  stations. 

Graduate  study  culminating  in  a  master's  or  doctoral  degree  can  lead  to  careers  in  upper-level 
teaching  or  research  in  any  of  the  hfe  sciences. 

Premedical  or  predental  students  are  urged  to  consult  with  the  preprofessional  advisory  conunit- 
tee  early  in  their  careers  at  Northeastern. 

See  pages  142-148  for  course  descriptions. 

BIO  1100,  BIO  1101,  BIO  1102,  Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3;  BIO  1600,  BIO  1601,  BIO  1602, 
Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3  Lab;  BIO  1222,  Envuonmental  and  Population  Biology;  BIO  1611, 
Environmental  and  Population  Biology  Lab;  BIO  1282,  Genetics;  BIO  1660,  Genetics  Lab;  BIO  1283, 
Introductory  Biochemistry;  BIO  1661,  Introductory  Biochemistry  Lab;  BIO  1494,  Capstone  in 
Biology;  and  four  advanced  biology  electives  approved  by  department  Advisory  Cormnittee. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


MTH  1106,  Functions  and  Algebra,  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus,  and  MTH  1108, 
Calculus  (one  year);  or  MTH  1133,  MTH  1134,  and  MTH  1 135,  Calculus  for  Biology  Msyors  1,2,  and  3; 
PHY  1201  and  PHY  1202,  or  PHY  1203,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1  and  2,  or  3,  and  PHY  1501, 
PHY  1502,  Physics  Lab  for  the  Life  Sciences  1  and  2,  ojPHY  1221  and  PHY  1222,  Physics  for  Science 
and  Engineering  Students  1  and  2,  and  PHY  1521  and  PHY  1522,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  and 
Engineering  Students  1  and  2,  or  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  3  and 
PHY  1523,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  3;  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  I; 
CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  2;  CHM  1221,  Analytical  Chemistry;  and  CHM  1264,  CHM  1265, 
Organic  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

BIO  1100,  BIO  1101,  BIO  1102,  Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3;  BIO  1600,  BIO  1601,  BIO  1602, 
Principles  of  Biology  1,  2,  smd  3  Lab;  BIO  1222,  Environmental  and  Population  Biology;  BIO  1611, 
Environmental  and  Population  Biology  Lab;  BIO  1282,  Genetics;  BIO  1660,  Genetics  Lab;  BIO  1283, 
Introductory  Biochemistry;  BIO  1661,  Introductory  Biochemistry  Lab;  BIO  1494,  Capstone  in 
Biology;  and  four  advanced  biology  electives  approved  by  department  Advisory  Committee. 

MTH  1106,  Functions  and  Algebra;  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  and  MTH  1108, 
Calculus;  or  MTH  1133,  MTH  1134,  and  MTH  1135,  Calculus  for  Biology  Meyors  1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1221, 
PHY  1222,  and  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1531,  PHY 
1532,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  M^ors  1  and  2  or  PHY  1523,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students  3;  CHM  1111  and  CHM  1122,  General  Chenustry  1  and  2;  CHM  1221,  Analytical  Chemistry; 
CHM  1264  and  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  1  and  2;  and  two  additional  advanced  science  electives 
approved  by  department  Advisory  Committee. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

A  minor  in  biology  consists  of  any  six  biology  coiuses  for  which  the  student  has  the  prerequisites,  plus 
two  more  coiu-ses  in  biology  or  other  departments  that  serve  as  prerequisites  for  biology  courses.  At 
least  five  of  the  total  eight  coiu^es  must  include  laboratory,  and  a  student  may  not  count  toward  the 
biology  minor  more  than  one  com-se,  or  course  sequence,  that  covers  substantially  the  same  material. 

To  accommodate  the  needs  of  students  majoring  in  different  fields,  the  biology  minor  requirements 
have  been  phrased  in  a  general  and  flexible  way.  To  ensure  that  course  selection  is  sound  and  appro- 
priate to  the  student's  background,  each  student's  biology  minor  program  must  receive  the  signed 
approval  of  the  biology  minor  adviser  before  the  student  has  completed  the  first  biology  course. 

Suggested  course  groupings  for  a  biology  minor  have  been  developed  for  students  with  different 
backgrounds  in  college  mathematics  and  science.  The  core  minor  for  students  with  considerable 
work  in  mathematics,  chemistiy,  or  physics  provides  the  foundation  on  which  a  biology  msyor  is 
buUt,  vidthout  advanced  specialization.  For  students  with  less  college  mathematics/science  back- 
ground, or  none,  three  other  minor  options  pro\'ide  the  opportunity  for  first-level  exposiue  to  the 
basic  principles  of  biology.  Tliis  option  also  gives  students  an  opportunity  to  acWeve  some  advanced 
specialization  in  plant  and/or  animal  studies  or  to  explore  human  biology,  molecular  biology,  bio- 
chemistry, and  the  problems  of  the  enviromnent.  " 


For  further  information,  contact  the  biology  ininor  adviser  in  414  Mugar,  617373.2260. 


Biomedical  Physics 


Faculty  listed  under  Physics 


At  the  most  basic  level,  biomedical  physics  seeks  to  understand  the  role  of  physical  processes 
occuning  on  molecular,  cellular,  or  macroscopic  scales,  in  vital  biological  functions,  ranging  from 
the  extraction  of  ox'ygen  from  the  limgs  by  red  blood  cells  to  the  generation  of  complex  electrical 
signals  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  At  the  most  practical  level,  biomedical  physics  examines 
how  physical  principles  and  modem  instmmentation  techniques  can  be  used  in  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  medical  applications,  ranging  from  imaging  tissue  structures  and  organ  functions,  to 
detectmg  and  cming  diseases,  to  performing  sophisticated  surgeries. 

The  biomedical  physics  mtyor  sponsored  by  the  physics  department  helps  students  understand 
the  interrelationships  between  physics,  biology,  and  medicine,  at  both  fundamentjil  and  practical 
levels.  Students  acquire  a  strong  interdisciplinary  training  in  science.  This  training  combines  formal 
classwork  in  physics,  biology,  computer  science,  and  mathematics,  with  practical  seminar  courses 
in  medical  imaging,  medical  applications  of  lasers  and  optical  techniques,  and  radiation  therapy. 
The  latter  courses  are  given  by  expert  practitioners  from  local  hospitals  and  institutions  (e.g., 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Han'ard  Medical  School),  and  are  designed  to  help  students  make 
the  connection  between  the  real- world  clinical  environment  and  classroom  learning. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Students  have  the  opportunity,  through  Northeastem's  program  of  cooperative  education,  to  fur- 
ther their  educational  experience  by  working  in  various  bioteclmology  companies,  medical  instru- 
mentation companies,  and  local  hospitals.  Students  also  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
research  projects  with  faculty  members  doing  research  in  biophysics  and  biomedical-related  areas. 
Undergraduate  research  fellowships  awarded  by  the  physics  department  are  available  for  particu- 
larly able  students. 

The  biomedical  physics  m^or  prepares  students  for  a  broad  range  of  careers  and  graduate  study 
options  in  biomedical-related  areas.  Students  can  choose  to  And  direct  employment  in  various 
industrial  or  hospital  facilities  as  well  as  in  companies  involved  in  developing  and  manufacturing 
medical  devices,  biomaterials,  and  instrumentation.  They  can  also  choose  to  attend  medical  school, 
to  pursue  advanced  degrees  in  physics,  biophysics,  or  biomedical  engineering,  or  to  enter  a  profes- 
sional graduate  program  in  biomedical  physics. 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3,  and 
associated  labs  PHY  1521,  PHY  1522,  and  PHY  1533;  PHY  1300,  Physics  with  Computers;  PHY  1302, 
Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields;  PHY  1303,  Modem  Physics;  PHY  1304,  Mathematical  Physics; 
PHY  1305,  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic  Theory;  PHY  1404,  Wave  Motion  and  Optics;  PHY  1551, 
PHY  1552,  Electironics  for  Scientists  1  and  2;  PHY  1555,  Wave  Lab;  PHY  1421,  Biological  Physics  1; 
PHY  1423,  Medical  Physics;  PHY  1451,  Medical  hnaging;  PHY  1452,  Radiation  Therapy;  and 
PHY  1453,  Applications  of  Lasers  in  Medicine. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  MTH  1243,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors  1,  2,  3,  and  4;  CHM  1111, 
CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  for  Life  Science  1  and  2B;  BIO  1108,  General  Biology;  BIO  1109, 
Animal  Biology;  BIO  1355,  Regulatory  Cell  Physiology;  and  three  additional  science  electives  from 
those  approved  for  m^ors  in  physics,  mathematics,  computer  science,  engineering,  and  biology. 


Chemistry 


David  A.  Forsyth,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Matthews  Distinguished 
University  Professor 

Geoffrey  Davies,  DSc 

Professors 

Teny  K.  Baker,  DSc 
Bill  C.  Giessen,  DrScNat 
Barry  L.  Karger,  PhD 
PhOip  W.  LeQuesne,  PhD,  DSci 
Mary  Jo  Ondrechen,  PhD 
William  M.  Reiff,  PhD 
John  L.  Roebber,  PhD 
Paul  Vouros,  PhD  - 
Philip  M.  Warner,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Thomas  R.  GUbert,  PhD 
David  J.  Jebaratnam,  PhD 
Alex  K-Y  Jen,  PhD 
Graham  B.  Jones,  PhD,  D.I.C. 
Rein  U.  Kirss,  PhD 
Ira  S.  Krull,  PhD 
Patricia  A.  Mabrouk,  PhD 
Nelly  M.  Rodriguez,  PhD 

'  Assistant  Professors 

David  E.  Budil,  PhD 
Saiyeev  Mukerjee,  PhD 


Laboratory  Coordinator 

Edward  H.  Witten,  PhD 

Professor  Emeritus 

Alfred  Viola,  PhD 


The  study  of  chemistry  focuses  on  the  structure  and  properties  of  substances  and  the  transforma- 
tions they  undergo.  The  department  seeks  to  help  students  experience  the  intellectual  stimulation  of 
studying  a  physical  science;  grasp  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  of  chemistry;  and  prepare  for 
graduate  study  in  chemistry,  medicine,  dentistry,  or  many  other  related  fields. 

Students  in  our  Cooperative  Education  program  can  obtain  invaluable  practical  professional  expe- 
rience to  augment  their  classroom  work.  For  many,  these  practical  applications  help  to  put  their 
coursework  into  a  logical  framework  and  help  provide  perspective.  Electives,  especially  in  the  last 
two  years,  allow  students  to  concentrate  in  those  areas  that  have  a  special  interest  for  them.  The 
department  encourages  qualified  students  to  undertake  a  research  project  under  the  supervision  of 
a  faculty  member.  An  honors  program  is  open  to  particularly  able  students. 

The  department  publishes  Chemist7-y  at  Northeastern,  a  pamphlet  that  details  the  chemistry 
m^ or. requirements.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  102  Hurtig  Hall. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  two  degree  programs.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  has 
more  explicit  scientific  course  requirements,  while  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  has  more  extensive 
requirements  outside  of  the  sciences.  Both  of  the  programs  at  Northeastern  are  approved  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  meets  the  society's  requirements  for 
certification;  certified  graduates  are  eligible  for  full  membership  in  the  society  after  two  years  of 
professional  experience. 
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Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
with  an  Interdisciplinary 
Option 


Minor  Curriculum 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  also  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  with  an  Interdisciplinary  Option. 
In  this  program  some  of  the  courses  required  for  a  traditional  BS  in  chemistry  have  been  replaced 
with  required  and  elective  courses  focused  on  one  of  several  disciplines,  including  business  admin- 
istration, education,  envirorunental  science,  and  law  and  pubUc  policy.  The  options  are  offered 
because  chemists  frequently  take  jobs  that  require  knowledge  and  skills  not  provided  by  the  tradi- 
tional chemistry  major  program.  The  options  programs  add  breadth  to  the  curriculum  for  chemistry 
m^ors  while  stiU  providing  a  technical  core  of  math,  physics,  and  chemistry  courses.  More  informa- 
tion about  these  options  are  contained  in  the  pamphlet  Options  for  Chemistry  Majors  available 
from  the  Chemistry  Department.  See  pages  148-151  for  course  descriptions. 

CHM  1151,  CHM  1152,  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  1  and  2;  CHM  1231,  Analytical 
Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Majors;  CHM  1271,  CHM  1272,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  M^ors  and  Chemical  Engineering  Students  1  and  2;  CHM  1274,  Organic  Chemistry  3: 
The  Organic  Chemistry  of  Living  Process;  CHM  1381,  CHM  1382,  CHM  1383,  Physical  Chemistry  1,  2, 
and  3;  CHM  1394,  CHM  1395,  CHM  1396,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3;  CHM  1422, 
Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis;  and  CHM  1432,  Instnmiental  Analysis  Lab.  To  fulfill  the  college's 
experiential  education  requirement,  all  BA  candidates  must  choose  one  of  the  following  options: 
CHM  1800,  CHM  1802,  CHM  1803,  CHM  1804,  or  CHM  1805,  Undergraduate  Research. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1243,  Calculus  and  Lmear  Methods  1 
or  MTH  1223,  Calculus  4;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students  1,  2,  and  3;  and  PHY  1522,  PHY  1533,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  Majors  2  and  3. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

CHM  1151,  CHM  1152,  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  1  and  2;  CHM  1231,  Analytical 
Chemistry  for  Chemistry  Mayors;  CHM  1271,  CHM  1272,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  M^ors  and  Chemical  Engineering  Students  1  and  2;  CHM  1274,  Organic  Chemistry  3: 
The  Organic  Chemistry  of  Uving  Process;  CHM  1381,  CHM  1382,  CHM  1383,  Physical  Chemistry  1,  2, 
and  3;  CHM  1394,  CHM  1395,  CHM  1396,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3;  CHM  1422, 
Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis;  CHM  1432,  Instrumental  Analysis  Lab;  CHM  1441,  Advanced 
Inorganic  Chemistry;  CHM  1461,  Identification  of  Organic  Compounds;  CHM  1811,  Advanced 
Chemical  Lab  Practice  1;  and  two  advanced  science  or  mathematics  electives.  To  fulfill  the  college's 
experiential  education  requirement,  all  BS  candidates  must  choose  one  of  the  following  options: 
CHM  1800,  CHM  1802,  CHM  1803,  CHM  1804,  or  CHM  1805,  Undergraduate  Research. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1243,  Calculus  and  Lmear  Methods  1 
or  MTH  1223,  Calculus  4;  MTH  1245,  Differential  Equations  and  Linear  Metiiods  1  or  MTH  1225, 
Mathematical  Analysis;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students  1,  2,  and  3;  and  PHY  1522,  PHY  1533,  Physics  Lab  for  Science  M^ors  2  and  3. 

CHM  1151,  CHM  1152,  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  1  and  2;  CHM  1231,  Analytical 
Chenusti^'  for  Chemistry  Msuors;  CHM  1264,  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  1  and  2;  CHM  1381, 
CHM  1382,  Physical  Chemistiy  1  and  2;  CHM  1394,  CHM  1395,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistiy 
1  and  2;  CHM  1422,  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis;  CHM  1432,  Instrumental  Analysis  Lab; 
MTH  1133,  MTH  1134,  MTH  1135,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1201,  PHY  1202,  PHY  1203,  Physics  1, 
2,  and  3;  PHY  1501,  PHY  1502,  PHY  1503,  Physics  Lab  1,  2,  and  3;  and  two  math  or  science  electives 
and  the  required  and  elective  courses  in  the  interdisciplinary  area. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculimi  (see  page  33). 

After  a  general  chemistry  sequence,  CHM  1231,  Analytical  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  M^ors;  CHM 
1271,  CHM  1272,  Orgaiuc  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  Mayors  and  Chemical 
Engineering  Students  1  and  2;  CHM  1274,  Organic  Chemistry  3:  The  Organic  Chemistry  of  Living 
Process;  or  CHM  1264,  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  1  and  2;  CHM  1381,  CHM  1382,  Physical 
Chemistry  1  and  2;  and  CHM  1394,  CHM  1395,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1  and  2. 


Communication  Studies   tba 


Associate  Professors 

Karen  S.  Buzzard,  PhD 
Richard  Katula,  PhD 
Joamne  Morreale,  PhD 


Michael  L.  Woodnick,  MS 
Alan  J.  ZarembEi,  PhD 

Assistant  Professor 

Kevin  Howley,  PhD 


Lecturer 

Sam  Lotuff,  MA 

Elizabeth  Threnhauser,  PhD 


Communication  studies  offers  students  a  humanities-based,  liberal  arts  education  coupled  with 
preprofessional  training. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Iklinor  Curriculum 


Students  who  m^or  in  communications  learn  to  speak  articulately  and  persuasively  in  a  variety  of 
situations,  understand  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  field  of  communication,  and  comprehend  the 
business  and  technology  of  the  communications  industry.  The  program  also  helps  students  appreci- 
ate the  aesthetics  of  human  communication,  communicate  effectively  in  complex  organizations 
such  as  businesses  and  government  agencies,  understand  theories  of  human  communication  and 
research  methods  used  to  develop  and  support  those  theories,  and  effectively  criticize  and  consume 
messages  produced  in  pubhc  argument  and  mass  communication  media. 

The  department  offers  coursework  in  speech  skill  development,  radio  and  television  production 
and  broadcasting,  communication  theories,  and  criticism. 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  to  the  communication  studies  major  must  meet  the  department's 
criteria  for  acceptance  (see  Arts  and  Sciences  Guidebook).  In  addition,  space  in  this  program  is 
limited,  so  students  may  be  admitted  on  a  space-available  basis.  See  pages  151- 153  for  course 
descriptions. 

CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Commimication;  CMN  1116,  Public  Speaking;  CMN  1250,  Introduction 
to  Mass  Communication;  CMN  1330,  Interpersonal  Communication;  CMN  1430,  Organizational 
Commimication;  CMN  1450,  Television  Studio  Production  or  CMN  1452,  Radio  Production;  and 
CMN  1610,  Rhetorical  Criticism. 

In  addition  to  the  core  courses,  conummication  studies  msuors  may  choose  from  one  of  three  con- 
centrations: speech  and  rhetoric,  organizational  communication,  and  radio  and  television.  Concen- 
trations require  five  courses.  In  addition,  tluree  adviser-approved  communication  studies  courses  are 
required  to  complete  the  m^or  and,  in  some  cases,  CMN  1650,  Senior  Seminar  in  Communications. 

Concentration  in  speech  and  rhetoric.  CMN  1110,  Voice  and  Articulation;  CMN  1111,  Oral 
Interpretation  of  Literature;  CMN  1210,  Advanced  Voice  and  Articulation;  CMN  1211,  Advanced  Oral 
Interpretation;  CMN  1232,  Communication  and  Gender;  CMN  1239,  Argumentation  and  Debate; 
CMN  1240,  Advanced  Studies  in  Speech  Performance;  CMN  1310,  Classical  Age  in  Speech  and 
Rhetoric;  CMN  1300,  Conununication  Theory;  CMN  1315,  Theories  of  Persuasion;  CMN  1410, 
Contemporary  Public  Address;  CMN  1415,  Persuasion  in  Contemporary  Culture;  CMN  1500,  Special 
Topics  in  Communication  Studies;  and  CMN  1554,  Special  Topics  in  Media. 

Concentration  in  organizational  communication.  CMN  1232,  Communication  and  Gender; 
CMN  1315,  Theories  of  Persuasion;  CMN  1318,  Negotiation  Skills;  CMN  1331,  Advanced  hiterpersonal 
Communication;  CMN  1338,  Group  Discussion;  CMN  1431,  Advanced  Organizational  Communication; 
CMN  1437,  Consultation  Skills;  CMN  1453,  Broadcast  Management;  CMN  1500,  Special  Topics  in 
Commimication  Studies;  CMN  1554,  Special  Topics  in  Media;  and  CMN  1555,  Communication  and  the 
Quality  of  Life. 

Concentration  in  radio  and  television.  CMN  1232,  Communication  and  Gender;  CMN  1315 
Theories  of  Persuasion;  CMN  1317,  The  Audience  in  Mass  Communication;  CMN  1415,  Persuasion  in 
Contemporary  Culture;  CMN  1451,  Foundation  of  Broadcast  Technology;  CMN  1452,  Radio 
Production;  CMN  1453,  Broadcast  Management;  CMN  1454,  Programming  for  Radio  and  Television; 
CMN  1455,  Television  Field  Production;  CMN  1500,  Special  Topics  in  Communication  Studies;  CMN 
1554,  Special  Topics  in  Media;  and  CMN  1899,  Advanced  Television  Production. 

CMN  1895,  CMN  1896,  Internship  in  Communication  Studies,  and  CMN  1890,  CMN  1891,  CMN  1892, 
Directed  Study,  may  be  taken  for  credit  in  any  of  the  three  concentration  areas. 

CMN  1116,  Public  Speaking;  CMN  1300,  Introduction  to  Commimication  Theory;  CMN  1330, 
Interpersonal  Communication;  and  CMN  1338,  Group  Discussion. 

Four  courses  from  the  following:  CMN  1110,  Voice  and  Articulation;  CMN  1111,  Oral  Interpretation 
of  Literature;  CMN  1232,  Communication  and  Gender;  CMN  1239,  Argumentation  and  Debate;  CMN 
1250,  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication;  CMN  1318,  Negotiation  Skills;  CMN  1331,  Advanced 
Interpersonal  Communication;  CMN  1410,  Contemporary  PubMc  Address;  CMN  1415,  Techniques  of 
Persuasion;  CMN  1437,  Consultation  Skills;  CMN  1430,  Organizational  Commimication;  CMN  1600, 
Introduction  to  Communication  Research;  and  CMN  1610,  Rhetorical  Criticism.  Individual  programs 
may  be  approved  through  the  Communication  Studies  Department. 
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Economics 


Steven  A.  Morrison,  PhD,  Professor  and  Acting  Chair 


Professors 

M.  Shahid  Alam,  PhD 
Barbara  M.  Fraumeni,  PhD 
Daryl  HeUman,  PhD 
Sungwoo  Kim,  PhD 
Gustav  Schachter,  PhD 
Andrew  M.  Sum,  MA 


Associate  Professors 

Neil  O.  Alper,  PhD 
Oscar  T.  Brookins,  PhD 
Kamran  M.  Dadkhah,  PhD 
Alan  W.  Dyer,  PhD 
Gregory  H.  Wassail,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


Economics  is  the  study  of  how  societies  produce  and  exchange  goods  and  services  to  satisfy  material 
needs.  Economists  analyze  the  process  of  economic  growth  and  identify  policies  that  contribute  to 
economic  stability  and  progress. 

In  the  economics  program  students  examine  the  sources  of  economic  growth — how  societies 
produce  more  of  what  they  need.  Undergraduates  study  economics  as  part  of  a  broad  interest  in  the 
social  sciences  to  develop  specialized  skills  useful  in  today's  complex  labor  market.  The  m^or  in 
economics  is  a  good  foundation  for  graduate  studies  in  advanced  economics,  public  policy,  law, 
or  business. 

Macroeconomics,  which  focuses  on  the  overall  economy,  deals  with  such  problems  as  inflation, 
unemployment,  growth  and  instability,  economic  development,  and  governmental  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies. 

Microeconomics  examines  the  economic  behavior  of  individuals,  households,  firms,  industries, 
and  trade  among  countries.  It  seeks  to  assess  the  economic  effects  of  market  power  and  environ- 
mental damage  and  analyzes  the  economic  aspects  of  natural  resources,  poverty,  health,  income 
distribution,  trade  unions,  and  government  regulation. 

Courses  in  economics  cover  international  trade;  the  behavior  of  families,  firms,  and  industries 
in  the  market  economy;  the  environmental  costs  of  growth;  and  the  economic  aspects  of  natural 
resources,  poverty,  health,  labor  market  discrimination  affecting  women  and  minorities,  trade 
unions,  and  governmental  oversight.  International  and  comparative  perspectives  are  emphasized, 
most  directly  in  courses  in  economic  development  of  the  developing  world  and  economic  history. 

Graduates  may  find  jobs  in  federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  msgor  corporations,  or  financial 
institutions.  Their  work  may  involve  planning  and  forecasting,  assessing  labor  needs,  and  making 
financial  studies.  They  may  estimate  consumer  demand  for  new  products,  conduct  research,  teach, 
or  provide  specialized  consulting  services.  See  pages  153-156  for  course  descriptions. 

ECN  1215,  Macroeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1216,  Microeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1220,  History  of 
Economic  Thought;  ECN  1250,  Statistics;  and  eight  other  economics  courses,  of  which  at  least  six 
must  be  upper-level  (non-Pathway)  electives.  MTH  1113,  College  Mathematics  for  Business  and 
Economics;  MTH  1114,  Calculus  for  Business  and  Economics;  MSC  1226,  Computer-Based 
Information  Systems  or  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications;  and  four  social  science 
electives  other  than  economics. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  a  BA  in  economics,  a  student  must  earn  an  average  grade  of  C  (QPA  = 
2.00)  or  better  in  the  four  core  courses,  ECN  1215,  ECN  1216,  ECN  1250,  and  ECN  1220. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

ECN  1215,  Macroeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1216,  Microeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1250,  Statistics; 
ECN  1260,  Problems  in  Economic  Research;  and  twelve  other  economics  courses,  of  which  at  least 
nine  must  be  upper-level  (non-Pathway)  electives.  MTH  1113,  College  Mathematics  for  Business 
and  Economics;  MTH  1114,  Calculus  for  Business  and  Economics;  MSC  1226,  Computer-Based 
Information  Systems  or  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications;  and  four  social  science 
electives  other  than  economics. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  a  BS  in  economics,  a  student  must  earn  an  average  grade  of  C  (QPA  = 
2.00)  or  better  in  the  four  core  courses,  ECN  1215,  ECN  1216,  ECN  1250,  and  ECN  1260. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

ECN  1215,  Macroeconomic  Theory;  ECN  1216,  Microeconomic  Theory;  and  six  other  courses  in 
economics,  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  upper-level  (non-Pathway)  electives  and  one  must  be 
ECN  1250,  Statistics,  or  equivalent  (unless  a  comparable  course  is  required  by  the  major  depart- 
ment). Any  course  taken  outside  the  Department  of  Economics  to  satisfy  these  economics  elective 
requirements  must  be  approved  by  a  faculty  adviser  in  the  department. 
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Education 


TBA 


Professors 

James  W.  Eraser,  PhD 
Maurice  Kauftnan,  PhD 
Mervin  D.  Lynch,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Joseph  Meier,  EdD 
Peter  C.  MurreU,  PhD 

Visiting  Associate  Professor 

Robert  Fried,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

Thomas  H.  Clark,  MA 
Terry  L.  Haywoode,  PhD 


Professors  Emeriti 

Nicholas  J.  Buffone,  PhD 
Leslie  A.  Burg,  EdD 
John  D.  Herzog,  PhD 
Irene  A.  Nichols,  EdD 
Sandra  M.  Parker,  EdD 
Barbara  A.  Schram,  EdD 


Early  Childhood 
Education  and  Elementary 
Education 


Secondary  Education 


The  School  of  Education  helps  students  to  understand  principles  of  curriculum,  instruction,  and  eval- 
uation; to  analyze  and  think  critically  about  teaching  and  learning;  to  communicate  effectively;  and  to 
understand  the  legal  and  moral  responsibilities  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  department  offers 
undergraduate  programs  that  enable  students  to  obtain  advanced  provisional  Massachusetts  teacher 
certiflcation,  wluch  is  recognized  in  other  states.  CEuU  certification  requires  a  master's  degree.)  All 
students  who  seek  teaching  certificates  in  Massachusetts  need  degrees  that  consist  of  a  major  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  a  program  of  study  in  education.  Students  acquire  specified  competencies  estab- 
lished for  certification  in  Massachusetts  through  designated  courses,  related  fieldwork,  cooperative 
education  experiences,  and  full-time  student  teaching  arranged  by  the  education  department.  The  edu- 
cation program  courses  are  listed  below.  For  arts  and  sciences  major  progrsim  requirements,  refer  to 
the  appropriate  m^or  section  in  this  catalog.  See  pages  156-158  for  course  descriptions. 

Students  seeking  certification  as  early  childhood  (grades  pre-K-3)  or  elementary  education  (grades 
1-6)  teachers  must  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  or  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree,  including  a  m^or  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum, 
and  a  program  of  education  courses. 

Early  childhood  education  program.  CRS  1200,  Introduction  to  Special  Education;  ED  1101, 
Introduction  to  Education;  ED  1102,  Cluld  Development,  Learning,  and  Education;  ED  1104, 
Learning  and  the  Teaching  Process;  ED  1319,  Speech,  Language,  and  Cognition  in  the  Young  Cluld; 
ED  1405,  Teaching  Children's  Literature  and  the  Arts;  ED  1407,  Integrating  the  School  Curriculum 
through  Social  Studies;  ED  1417,  Student  Teaching  Practicum  and  Seminar;  ED  1420,  Student 
Teaching  Practicum  in  the  Pre-K  Years;  ED  1421,  Curriculum  for  the  Pre-K  years;  ED  1425,  Teaching 
Mathematics  and  Science  to  Children;  ED  1426,  Teaching  the  Language  Arts;  ED  1470,  FreshmEin 
Seminar;  ED  1480,  Jimior/Senior  Seminar  for  Education  Students;  HSL  1270,  Health  and  Motor 
Development  in  Early  Childhood. 

Elementary  education  program.  CRS  1200,  Introduction  to  Special  Education;  ED  1101, 
Introduction  to  Education;  ED  1102,  Cluld  Development,  Learning,  and  Education;  ED  1104, 
Learning  and  the  Teaching  Process;  ED  1405,  Teaching  Children's  Literature  and  the  Arts;  ED  1407, 
Integrating  the  School  Curriculum  through  Social  Studies;  ED  1417,  Student  Teaching  Practicum 
and  Seminar;  ED  1425,  Teaching  Mathematics  and  Science  to  Children;  ED  1426,  Teaching  the 
Language  Arts;  ED  1470,  Freshman  Seminar;  ED  1480,  Junior/Senior  Seminar  for  Education 
Students;  HSL  1180,  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Special  education  certification.  Students  who  complete  the  early  childhood  education  or  ele- 
mentary education  program  may  prepare  for  special  education  certification  by  completing  the  fol- 
lowing courses:  CRS  1200,  Introduction  to  Special  Education;  CRS  1315,  Introduction  to  Etiology 
and  Development  of  Special  Needs;  CRS  1316,  Introduction  to  Assessment,  Program  Plarming,  and 
Implementation  in  Special  Education;  ED  1103,  Adolescent  Development,  Learning,  and  Education. 

Students  seeking  middle-school  or  high-school  teacher  certification  should  enroll  in  an  arts  and 
sciences  major  and  a  minor  in  secondary  education. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  biology,  chemistry,  earth  science  (geology),  English,  history,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  or  foreign  languages  in  Massachusetts  schools  should  m^or  in  the  pertinent  field. 
Students  mooring  in  economics,  history,  political  science,  or  sociology  may  pursue  certification  in 
the  teaching  of  social  studies. 

Secondary  education  minor.  CRS  1200,  Introduction  to  Special  Education;  ED  1103,  Adolescent 
Development,  Learning,  and  Education;  ED  1104,  Learning  and  the  Teaciiing  Process;  ED  1410, 
ED  1411,  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Adolescents  1  and  2;  ED  1412,  Fundamentals  of 
Secondary-School  Curriculum  Development;  and  ED  1417,  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar. 
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Student  Teaching 


Student  teaching  is  a  full-time  experience  for  one  quarter  of  the  senior  year.  A  professor  and  a  coop- 
erating classroom  teacher  share  supervisory  responsibility. 

Teacher  certification  is  awarded  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Students  must  satisfac- 
torily complete  other  requirements  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  obtain  certification. 
These  include  a  Massachusetts  Educator  Certification  Test. 


English 


Stuart  S.  Peterfreund,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Samuel  J.  Bernstein,  PhD 
Robert  J.  Blanch,  PhD 
Francis  C.  Blessington,  PhD 
Irene  Falrley,  PhD 
Wayne  Franldin,  PhD 
Gary  Goshgarian,  PhD 
Guy  Rotella,  PhD 
Michael  Ryan,  PhD 
Arthur  J.  Weitzman,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Kathy  Hewlett,  PhD 
Kathleen  KeUy,  PhD 
Marina  Leslie,  PhD 
Mary  K.  Loeffelholz,  PhD 
Janet  Randall,  PhD 
Bonnie  TuSmith,  PhD 
Susan  Wall,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 

Elizabeth  C.  Britt,  PhD 

Lecturers 

Joseph  B.  deRoche,  MFA 
David  W.  Tutein,  MA 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Literature 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Writing 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Linguistics 
Curriculum 

Minor  in  Technical 

Communication 

Curriculum 


The  department  offers  courses  in  creative,  expository,  and  technical  writing;  linguistics;  literary 
studies;  and  American  and  British  Uterature. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  freshman  English  requirement  and  are  in  good  academic  stand- 
ing may  m^or  or  minor  in  EngUsh.  The  broad-based  major  requires  proficiency  in  a  number  of 
approaches — including  historical,  generic,  and  theoretical — to  the  study  of  language  and  literature. 
The  more  narrowly  focused  minor  gives  students  intensive  exposure  to  literature,  writing,  linguis- 
tics, or  technical  communication. 

EngUsh  m^ors  prepare  for  careers  in  teaching  and  research,  advertising  and  pubUshing,  radio  and 
television — any  field  in  which  communication  and  critical  judgment  go  hand  in  hand.  The  department : 
also  offers  an  intellectual  and  cultural  framework  for  preprofessional  students  in  law,  medicine, 
business,  engineering,  or  computer  science.  See  pages  158-164  for  course  descriptions. 

ENG  1126,  Backgrounds  in  English  and  American  Literature;  ENG  1120,  ENG  1121,  Survey  of 
English  Literature  1  and  2;  ENG  1123,  ENG  1124,  Survey  of  American  Literature  1  and  2;  ENG  1307, 
Literary  Interpretation;  three  period  courses;  two  m^or  figure  courses  (one  must  be  Shakespeare);  one 
language  or  writing  course;  one  genre  course;  one  alternative  literature  course;  one  junior/senior 
seminar;  and  four  electives  in  English. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculmn  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  creative  writing.  ENG  1351,  Creative  Writing;  one  course  ft-om  the  following: 
ENG  1356,  Drama  Workshop;  ENG  1357,  Poetiy  Workshop;  ENG  1358,  Fiction  Workshop;  ENG 
1359,  Nonfiction  Workshop;  ENG  1360,  Topics  in  Writing;  and  ENG  1362,  Publication  Arts. 

Concentration  in  literature.  One  language  or  writing  course  from  the  following:  ENG  1118, 
Intioduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics;  ENG  1119,  History  of  the  English  Language;  ENG  1351, 
Creative  Writing;  ENG  1352,  Advanced  Writing;  ENG  1357,  Poetry  Workshop;  ENG  1358,  Fiction 
Workshop;  ENG  1359,  Nonfiction  Workshop. 

Six  courses  required,  two  from  the  foUowdng:  ENG  1120,  Survey  of  English  Literature  1;  ENG  1121, 
Survey  of  English  Uterature  2;  ENG  1123,  Survey  of  American  Uterature  1;  ENG  1124,  Survey  of 
American  Uterature  2;  ENG  1126,  Backgrounds  in  English  and  American  Uterature  or  ENG  1307, 
Uterary  Interpretation;  two  English  courses  in  literature  at  the  1200  level  or  above  or  one  course  in 
Uteratme  at  the  1200  level  or  above  and  one  linguistics  course  at  any  level;  and  one  junior/senior 
seminar. 

Six  courses  required,  five  firom  the  following:  ENG  1118,  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics; 
ENG  1119,  History  of  the  English  Language;  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing  1;  ENG  1350,  Writing  for 
the  Professions;  ENG  1351,  Creative  Writing;  ENG  1352,  Advanced  Writing;  ENG  1357,  Poetry 
Workshop;  ENG  1358,  Fiction  Workshop;  ENG  1359,  Non-Fiction  Workshop;  ENG  1362,  PubUcation 
Arts;  ENG  1370,  Technical  Writing  2;  ENG  1380,  Writing  for  tiie  Healtii  Professions;  ENG  1381, 
Writing  for  the  Professions:  Business  Administration;  ENG  1382,  Writing  for  the  Professions: 
Crinunal  Justice;  and  one  elective. 

See  page  33. 
See  page  33. 
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Environmental  Studies 


Professors 

Geoffrey  Davies,  DSc 

Chemistry 
Gwilym  Jones,  PhD 

Biology 
Anthony  Penna,  DA 

History 


Associate  Professors 

Christopher  Bosso,  PhD 

Political  Science 
Thomas  R.  GUbert,  PhD 

Chemistry 
Malcolm  D.  HiU,  PhD 

Geology 
William  D.  Kay,  PhD 

Political  Science 
Judith  PerroUe,  PhD 

Sociology/Anthropology 
Peter  S.  Rosen,  PhD 

Geology 


Assistant  Professor 

Daniel  Faber,  PhD 
Sociology/Anthropology 


Bachelor  of  Arts  Cnrriculum 


Minor  in  Environmental 
Studies  Curriculum 


The  environmental  studies  m^or  is  an  interdisciplinary  prograim  designed  for  students  vsrho  wish  to 
apply  an  understanding  of  both  social  and  scientific  issues  to  the  solution  of  environmental  prob- 
lems. The  goal  of  the  major  is  to  enable  students  to  conceptualize  and  to  attack  "unstructured  prob- 
lems" (i.e.,  problems  with  many  more  variables  than  equations,  or  problems  for  which  there  may  be 
no  obvious  single  best  solution).  This  type  of  problem  dominates  natural  environmental  systems;  the 
solutions  to  environmental  problems  may  require  balancing  scientific  and  societal  concerns.  By  the 
time  students  graduate,  they  should  be  able  to  identify  an  environmental  problem,  develop  a  plEin  to 
address  the  problem,  identify  and  organize  the  resources  that  they  would  need  to  solve  the  problem, 
and  know  how  to  implement  a  plan  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  major  is  structured  to  provide  progressive  development  in  skills  and  knowledge.  It  is  flexible 
in  that  it  allows  latitude  in  upper-level  coiu-se  choices,  selected  with  the  approval  of  a  faculty 
adviser,  to  suit  individual  student  interests.  Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  complete  a  dual 
major  combining  environmental  studies  and  another  m^or;  course  lists  for  specific  pairings  are 
available  from  the  faculty  or  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Dean's  Office.  Students  first 
complete  ten  environmental  studies  prerequisite  courses  and  two  interdisciplinary  environmental 
core  courses:  one  to  help  Unk  across  two  of  the  science  prerequisite  covirses,  and  the  other  to  focus 
on  environmental  policy  making.  With  approval  from  faculty  advisers,  students  select  a  set  of  eight 
upper-level  electives,  participate  in  a  one  quarter-hour  environmental  seminar,  and  complete  a  four 
quarter-hour  field  experience  (which  will  also  satisfy  the  college's  Experiential  Education 
Requirement).  The  capstone  course/senior  thesis  provides  an  opportunity  to  participate  with  other 
students  in  a  team-based  approach  to  environmental  problem  solving. 

Prerequisites:  SOA  1 104/IAF  1 104,  Cultures  of  the  Worid  or  SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures,  or  SOC 
1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology;  CHM  1105,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Health  Sciences;  BIO  1111, 
Environment  and  Man;  PHL  1 140,  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  or  PHL  1 135,  Philosophical 
Problems  of  Law  and  Justice;  one  of  the  following:  ECN  1250,  Statistics  1;  MTH  1150,  Probability, 
Statistics,  and  the  Computer,  POL  1301,  Research  Methods  1;  ECN  1323,  Environmental  Economics; 
POL  1110,  Intiroduction  to  Politics  or  POL  1112/IAF  1112,  hitroduction  to  International  Relations;  GEO 
1140,  Environmental  Geology  or  GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  SOC  1146,  Environment  and  Society; 
HST  1544,  Environmental  History  of  the  United  States;  and  Environmental  Studies  Seminar; 
Interdisciplinary  Environmental  Science;  Making  Environmental  PoUcy;  choose  eight  upper-level 
environmental  studies  electives  with  faculty  adviser;  independent  research,  internship  or  field  training; 
experiential  education  requirement;  and  capstone/senior  thesis. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Students  must  complete  nine  quarter-hours  in  the  prerequisites  section;  the  two  interdisciplinary 
environmental  core  courses,  and  the  one  quarter-hour  interdisciplinary  seminar. 
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Geology 


Peter  S.  Rosen,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Richard  H.  Bailey,  PhD 
Richard  S.  Naylor,  PhD 
William  A.  Newman,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Bernard  L.  Gordon,  MS 
Martin  E.  Ross,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 

Patrick  M.  Golgan,  PhD 


Baclielor  of  Arts  in 
Geology  Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Geology  Curriculum 


Minor  in  Geology 
Curriculum 


Geology  is  an  interdisciplinary  science  that  deals  with  the  study  of  the  physical  features,  composi- 
tion, history,  and  processes  of  the  earth.  Many  geologists  today  are  working  to  solve  environmental 
problems,  to  develop  and  protect  water  resources,  and  to  discover  new  deposits  of  minerals  and 
fossil  fuels. 

Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  programs  are  offered  in  geology  and  in  environmental 
geology.  These  programs  require  coursework  in  mathematics  (through  calculus),  physics,  and  chem- 
istry, and  a  set  of  required  and  elective  geology  courses.  All  students  complete  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  core.  Students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  programs  take  a  broader  array  of  non-science 
courses  and  must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language  (through  intermediate  II  level). 
Courses  in  the  geology  major  focus  on  the  basic  composition  (mineralogy  and  petrology),  structure 
(structural  geology  and  stratigraphy),  and  surface  of  the  earth  (geomorphology  and  geochemistry). 
The  environmental  geology  m^or  has  a  greater  emphasis  on  earth  surface  processes,  human  inter- 
actions, and  land-use  planning.  Tjfpical  environmental  geology  courses  include  hydrogeology, 
geology  and  land-use  plarming,  environmental  planning,  groundwater  geochemistry,  and  coastal 
processes. 

Fieldwork  is  an  essential  component  of  training  in  geology,  £md  many  of  our  courses  utilize  field 
sites  throughout  New  England  to  demonstrate  geological  processes.  In  addition  to  these  local  trips, 
the  department  has  taken  students  on  longer  field  excursions  to  the  Cascade  Mountains  of 
Washington,  to  the  island  of  San  Salvador  in  the  Bahamas,  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  to  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota.  Students  also  have  the  option  to  complete  undergraduate  research  courses 
with  a  faculty  member.  Undergraduate  research  projects  usually  involve  substantial  field  and  lab 
work  completed  under  the  guidance  of  the  geology  faculty.  Honors  students  in  geology  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  special  sections  of  geology  courses  and  in  special  honors  activities. 

The  geology  program  offers  basic  knowledge  needed  to  work  in  almost  any  of  the  geologic  pro- 
fessions in  both  industry  and  government,  or  to  continue  studies  in  graduate  school.  The  major  in 
environmental  geology  is  particularly  popular,  and  many  of  our  recent  graduates  work  for  environ- 
mental or  geotechnical  firms.  Students  involved  in  the  co-op  plan  typically  work  with  local  engineer- 
ing, environmental  consulting  companies,  or  with  government  agencies.  These  jobs  often  involve 
assessing  building  sites,  evaluating  land  use,  and  studying  many  problems  concerned  with  ground-     I 
water  contamination  and  remediation.  See  pages  164-166  for  com-se  descriptions.  ' 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology; 

GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1310,  Descriptive  Mineralogy;  GEO  1308,  Petrology; 

GEO  1440,  Geomorphology;  GEO  1418,  Structural  Geology;  and  five  geology  electives.  ' 

MTH  1106,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  and  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  or 
MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  and  MTH  1108,  Calculus;  PHY  1221,  Physics  for  Science 
and  Engineering  Students  or  PHY  1201,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  CHM  1111,  CHM  1122, 
General  Chemistry  1  and  2. 


i 


In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology; 
GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1310,  Descriptive  Mineralogy;  GEO  1311,  Optical 
Crystallography;  GEO  1308,  Petrology;  GEO  1418,  Structural  Geology;  GEO  1440,  Geomorphology; 
and  eight  geology  electives. 

MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  and  MTH  1108,  Calculus  or  MTH  1123,  MTH  1124,  and 
MTH  1125,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  ] 
Students  1,  2,  and  3;  CHM  1111,  CHM  1122,  General  Chenustiy  1  and  2;  CHM  1221,  Analytical 
Chemistry  or  GEO  1412,  Geochemistry;  and  two  approved  additional  science  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology;  GEO  1308,  Petrology;  GEO  1213, 
Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  plus  foiu-  geology  electives  (GEO  1250  or 
higher  number)  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  geology  department. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Environmental  Geology 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Environmental  Geology 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Environmental 
Geology  Curriculum 


GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology; 
GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1308,  Petrology;  GEO  1440,  Geomorphology;  GEO  1438, 
Geology  and  Land-Use  Planning;  and  five  geology  electives. 

MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  and  MTH  1108,  Calculus  or  MTH  1106,  Fundamentals 
of  Mathematics  and  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  BIO  1100,  BIO  1101,  Principles  of 
Biology  1  and  2;  BIO  1600,  BIO  1601,  Principles  of  Biology  1  and  2  Labs;  CHM  1111,  CHM  1122, 
General  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology; 
GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1308,  Petrology;  GEO  1310,  Descriptive  Mineralogy; 
GEO  1440,  Geomorphology;  GEO  1438,  Geology  and  Land-Use  Planning;  GEO  1442,  Water  in 
Envirormiental  Planning;  and  eight  geology  electives. 

MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  MTH  1108,  Calculus;  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223, 
Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3  or  BIO  1103,  BIO  1104,  BIO  1105,  Principles 
of  Biology  1,  2,  and  3;  CHM  1111,  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  1  and  2;  and  CHM  1221,  Analytical 
Chemistry  or  GEO  1412,  Geochemistry;  and  two  approved  additional  science  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

GEO  1212,  Physical  Geology  or  GEO  1140,  Environmental  Geology;  GEO  1213,  Physical  Geology 
Lab;  GEO  1222,  Historical  Geology;  GEO  1223,  Historical  Geology  Lab;  GEO  1438,  Geology  and 
Land-Use  Planning  or  GEO  1442,  Water  in  Environmental  Planning;  plus  four  geology  electives 
(GEO  1250  or  higher  number)  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  geology  department. 


History 


Gerald  H.  Herman,  MA,  Assistant  Professor  and  Acting  Chair 


Professors 

Ballard  C.  CampbeU,  PhD 
WilUam  M.  Fowler,  Jr.,  PhD 
Harvey  Green,  PhD 
Donald  M.  Jacobs,  PhD 
Patrick  Maiming,  PhD 
Clay  McShane,  PhD 
Anthony  N.  Penna,  DA 
Raymond  H.  Robinson,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Charmarie  J.  Blaisdell,  PhD 
Laura  L.  Frader,  PhD 
Christina  GUmartin,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Jeffrey  Burds,  PhD 
Adam  M.  McKeown,  PhD 
Felix  V.  Matos  Rodriguez,  PhD 


A  major  in  history,  which  examines  humanity's  diverse  and  complex  past,  provides  students  with 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  develop  a  greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of  today's  cultures 
and  civilizations. 

The  department  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  for  students  preparing  for  graduate 
work  in  history  and/or  for  teaching  careers.  It  also  offers  two  Bachelor  of  Science  options;  one  with 
a  minor  for  students  preparing  to  work  in  "new  history"  areas  that  require  technical  understanding 
of  the  social  sciences;  and  one  designed  for  students  preparing  for  careers  in  pubUc  iiistory.  Finally, 
the  department  offers  a  growing  array  of  dual-major  programs  with  other  departments,  based  on  the 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  participates  in  a  variety  of  interdisciplinary  programs,  including  Women's 
Studies,  Latino/a  Studies,  Cinema  Studies,  Envirorunental  Studies,  Jewish  Studies,  and  International 
Affairs. 

AU  history  majors  are  required  to  take  courses  in  Western  or  World  Civilization,  American  history, 
and  Historical  Methodology,  as  well  as  a  range  of  history  electives  that  explore  diverse  periods  and 
locales.  Students  finish  the  major  with  a  Senior  Research  Seminar,  in  which  they  complete  a  sub- 
stantial research  project  that  demonstrates  both  substantive  and  methodological  expertise.  Eligible 
students  are  encouraged  to  do  an  honors  thesis.  Students  also  have  the  opportimity,  through 
directed  study,  to  work  on  an  individual  basis  with  senior  faculty  on  topics  of  mutual  interest. 

Tlie  major  also  provides  students  with  opportunities  to  work  as  historiams-in-training  in  diverse 
settings  through  required  cooperative  education  placements,  fieldwork,  internships,  or  other  experi- 
ential learning  activities.  Students  who  use  the  major  as  a  broad-based  preparation  for  careers  in 
business,  law,  journalism,  or  government  have  opportunities  for  relevant  cooperative  education 
experiences  in  the  business  and  professional  worlds. 

Many  history  majors  want  to  work  directly  in  their  field  of  study.  Those  who  plan  to  teach  in  pub- 
lic school  may  combine  history  with  education  comses  that  can  lead  to  state  certification;  those 
who  plan  to  teach  in  private  secondaiy  schools  need  not  be  certified  by  state  authorities.  Teaciiing 
positions  in  colleges  and  universities  require  master's  and  doctoral  degrees. 

Many  professional  historians  teach  and  write;  others  work  in  pubUc  archives,  private  historicsd 
societies,  museums,  government  agencies,  media,  and  restoration  projects.  See  pages  166-172  for 
course  descriptions. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum  with  Minor 


Bachelor  of  Science 
with  Public  History 
Concentration 


Minor  Curriculum 


HST  1101,  Western  CivilizaHon  to  1648  or  HST  1121,  World  Civilization  to  1648;  or  HST  1701,  Western 
Civilization  1  (Honors);  HST  1 122,  World  Civilization  Since  1648  or  HST  1102,  Western  Civilization 
Since  1648  or  HST  1702,  Western  Civilization  2  (Honors);  HST  1201,  The  United  States  to  1877  or  HST 
1711,  The  United  States  to  1877  (Honors),  and  HST  1202,  The  United  States  since  1877  or  HST  1712, 
The  United  States  Since  1877  (Honors);  HST  1241,  The  Historian's  Craft;  HST  1805,  Senior  Research 
Seminar;  nine  history  electives  distributed  as  follows:  two  courses  in  Group  A  (ancient,  medieval,  Eind 
early  modem);  two  courses  in  Group  B  (modem  Europe);  two  courses  in  Group  C  (America);  two 
courses  in  Group  D  (other  regions);  and  one  course  in  any  of  the  above  groups. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

HST  1101,  Western  Civihzation  to  1648  or  HST  1121,  Worid  Civihzation  to  1648  or  HST  1701,  Western 
CiviUzation  1  (Honors);  HST  1102,  Western  Civihzation  Since  1648;  HST  1122,  Worid  Civilization 
Smce  1648  or  HST  1702,  Western  CiviUzation  2  (Honors);  HST  1201  or  HST  1711,  The  United  States 
to  1877  (Honors);  and  HST  1202,  The  United  States  Since  1877  or  HST  1712,  The  United  States  Since 
1877  (Honors);  HST  1241,  The  Historian's  Craft;  HST  1805,  Senior  Research  Semmar;  eleven  history 
electives  distributed  as  follows:  two  courses  in  Group  A  (ancient,  medieval,  and  eeirly  modem);  two 
courses  in  Group  B  (modem  Europe);  two  courses  in  Group  C  (America);  two  courses  in  Group  D 
(other  regions);  and  three  courses  in  any  of  the  above  groups. 

A  minor  approved  by  the  student's  adviser;  a  statistics  course  (for  example,  PSY 1211,  SOC  1320,  or 
ECN  1250);  and  a  computer  course,  preferably  COM  1105. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

HST  1101,  Western  CiviUzation  to  1648  or  HST  1121,  World  CiviUzation  to  1648  or  HST  1701,  Western 
CiviUzation  1  (Honors);  HST  1102,  Western  CiviUzation  Smce  1648  or  HST  1122,  Worid  CiviUzation 
Smce  1648  or  HST  1702,  Western  CiviUzation  2  (Honors);  HST  1201,  The  United  States  to  1877  or 
HST  1711,  America  to  1877  (Honors)  and  HST  1202,  The  United  States  Since  1877  or  HST  1712, 
America  Since  1877  (Honors);  HST  1241,  The  Historian's  Craft;  HST  1270,  hitroduction  to  PubUc 
History;  HST  1805,  Senior  Research  Seminar;  HST  1821  and  HST  1822,  Fieldwork  in  History  1  and  2; 
eight  history  electives  distributed  as  foUows:  one  course  in  Group  A  (ancient,  medieval,  and  early 
modem);  one  course  in  Group  B  (modem  Europe);  two  courses  in  Group  C  (America);  two  courses 
in  Group  D  (other  regions);  and  two  courses  in  Group  E  (PubUc  History;  these  combes,  offered  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  are  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  only  and  reqmre  faculty 
permission  to  enter).  One  computer  course  (preferably  COM  1105);  and  a  statistics  course  (for 
example:  PSY  1211,  SOC  1320,  or  ECN  1250). 

In  addition,  complete  the  aits  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Eight  courses  in  history,  two  of  which  must  be  selected  from  the  foUowing:  HST  1101,  Western 
CiviUzation  to  1648  or  HST  1121,  Worid  CiviUzation  to  1648  or  HST  1701,  Western  CiviUzation  1 
(Honors);  HST  1102,  Western  Civilization  Since  1648  or  HST  1122,  World  CiviUzation  Smce  1648 
or  HST  1702,  Western  CiviUzation  2  (Honors);  HST  1201,  The  United  States  to  1877  or  HST  1711, 
The  United  States  to  1877  (Honors);  HST  1202,  The  United  States  Smce  1877  or  HST  1712, 
The  United  States  Smce  1877  (Honors). 


Human  Services 


Maureen  Kelleher,  PhD,  Director  and  Associate  Professor,  Sociology/Anthropology 
and  Human  Seivices 


Advisory  Committee 

Susan  Beaton,  MA 

Human  Service  Internship 

Supervisor 
Patricia  Fetter,  PhD 

Counseling  Psychology, 

Rehabilitation,  and  Special 

Education 


Terry  Haywoode,  PhD 

Education/Human  Services 
WUfred  E.  Holton,  PhD 

Sociology/Anthropology 
Martha  Wengert,  MEd 

Cooperative  Education 
Harold  S.  Zamansky,  PhD 

Psychology 


Professors  Emeriti 

John  D.  Herzog,  PhD 
Barbara  A.  Schram,  EdD 


Human  services  is  a  behavioral  sciences  m^or  that  includes  courses  in  psychology,  sociology,  edu- 
cation, poUtical  science,  economics,  counselijtg,  and  social  sciences.  Students  take  basic  foundation  i 
comses,  skills  courses,  and  complete  two  intensive  fieldwork  internships  in  Boston  agencies.  The 
m^or  may  lead  to  careers  in  many  diverse  areas  of  the  helping  professions  or  to  graduate  programs 
in  social  work,  counseUng,  rehabUitation,  education,  and  law.  Students  who  m^or  in  human  services  • 
select  specialization  aieas  such  as  deaf  studies,  counseUng,  gerontology,  adolescent  issues,  human 
services  administration,  dnjg  and  alcohol  services,  early  childhood  issues,  special  needs,  education, 
and  more.  Students  prepare  for  positions  in  both  public  and  private  agencies  including:  casework  in 
social  service  and  welfare  agencies;  therapeutic  treatment  in  mental  health  settings;  rehabiUtation 
counseling;  parole  and  court,  outreach  work  in  programs  for  delinquent  youth;  staff  work  in  halfway 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Specialization  in  Deaf 
Studies 


Major  in  Human  Services 
Combined  with 
Elementary  Education 
Program 

Minor  in  Human  Services 
Curriculum 


houses,  drug  treatment  institutions,  and  penal  institutions;  community  organizing;  services  for  the 
aging  at  home  and  in  institutions;  administration  in  human  services  agencies;  evaluation  and  grant 
writing  for  social  programs;  and  counseling  and  support  for  deaf  clients  through  fluency  in  American 
Sign  Language.  Students  in  the  m^or  have  special  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  Human  Services 
Student  Organization,  in  the  Fenway  Project,  which  provides  student  volunteers  to  community  agen- 
cies, and  Alpha  Delta  Omega,  the  national  honor  society  in  human  services.  See  page  132  for  course 
descriptions. 

Prerequisite  courses.  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology  or  ED  1100,  Human  Services  and  Social 
Science;  ED  1302/HS  1101,  The  Human  Services  Professions;  PSY  1111,  PSY  1112,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  1  and  2  o?-ED  1102,  ED  1103,  Human  Development  and  Learning  1  and  2;  POL  1111, 
Introduction  to  American  Government  or  other  basic  political  science  course;  EON  1001,  Economic 
Problems  and  Perspectives  or  other  basic  economics  course. 

Core  courses.  PSY  1211,  Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science  1  or  SOC  1320,  Introduction  to  Statistical 
Analysis  or  ED  1307,  Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics;  PSY  1511,  Experimental  Design  in 
Psychology  or  SOC  1321,  Research  Methods  1  or  SOC  1324/HS  1260,  Human  Services  Research  and 
Evaluation;  SOC  1240/HS  1240,  Sociology  of  Human  Service  Organizations;  PSY  1272,  Personality  1; 
PSY  1373,  Abnormal  Psychology  1;  CRS  1314,  tatroduction  to  Counseling;  SPC  1338,  Group  Discussion 
or  SPC  1330,  Interpersonal  Conamunication  1;  ED  1309/HS  1219,  Intervention  Strategies  for  the  Human 
Services;  HS  1333,  Senior  Seminar  in  Human  Services. 

Internship.  HS  1336  and  HS  1337,  Field  Internship  in  Human  Services  1  and  2. 

Additional  courses.  Three  courses  focused  on  social  and  community  issues  such  as  poverty  and 
welfare,  minority  affairs,  or  special  needs  populations,  chosen  wdth  the  student's  academic  adviser; 
and  five  courses  in  a  particular  specialization  within  human  services,  chosen  with  the  student's  aca- 
demic adviser. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  bachelor  of  arts  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Prerequisite  courses.  Same  as  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum. 

Core  courses.  San^e  as  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  plus  POL  1329,  American  Social  Welfare 
Policy  or  SOC  1501,  Social  Policy  and  Social  Intervention,  or  another  social  policy  course. 

Additional  courses.  Three  courses  focused  on  social  and  community  issues  such  as  poverty  and 
welfare,  minority  affairs,  or  special  needs  populations,  chosen  with  the  student's  academic  adviser; 
a  six-course  specialization  in  human  services,  chosen  with  the  student's  academic  adviser;  ED  1107, 
Beginning  Computer  Use  or  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  bachelor  of  science  core  curriculum  (see  page  33),  plus 
another  mathematics  or  science  course,  or  a  health-related  course. 

Prerequisite,  core,  and  internship  courses  as  listed  above.  ASL  1101,  ASL  1102,  American  Sign 
Language  1  and  2;  ASL  1201,  ASL  1202,  Intennediate  Sign  Language  1  and  2;  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: ASL  1211,  Deaf  Culture;  ASL  1212,  Deaf  History;  PSY  1363,  American  Sign  Language  Linguistics; 
o?- ASL  1401,  American  Sign  Language  Literature. 

Students  can  now  m^or  in  human  services  and  prepare  themselves  as  beginning  teachers  at  the 
elementary  level,  meeting  the  new  requirements  in  Massachusetts.  This  program  gives  students  a 
strong  background  in  psychology,  sociology,  human  services,  and  other  fields  of  study  along  vsdth 
skOls  in  teaching.  See  a  human  services  adviser  or  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the 
requirements  of  tlie  program  in  education. 

ED  1302,  Human  Services  Professions;  ED  1309,  Intervention  Strategies;  HS  1336,  Internship  in 
Human  Services  1;  SOC  1240,  Sociology  of  Human  Semces  Organizations;  and  two  human  services 
specialization  courses  approved  by  a  human  services  adviser. 
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Advisory  Board 

John  Adams,  PtiD 
Economics 

Timothy  Donovan,  PhD 
Associate  Demi, 
Arts  and  Sciences- 


T.  Anthony  Jones,  PhD 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Harry  Kuoshu,  PhD 

Modem  Languages 
Felix  V.  Matos  Rodriguez,  PhD 

Histonj 


Harlow  L.  Robinson,  PhD 
Modem  Languages 

David  E.  Schmitt,  PhD 
Political  Science 

DenisJ.  Sullivan,  PhD 
Political  Science 


The  major  in  international  affairs  (BA)  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  deep 
understanding  of  both  regional  and  global  issues.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  interde- 
pendent world  in  which  they  will  live,  work,  compete,  and  cooperate  upon  graduation. 
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Students  wishing  to  complete  the  msyor  in  international  affairs  will  take  seventeen  courses; 
in  addition,  students  must  fulfill  a  Foreign  Language  Proficiency  requirement,  an  International 
Experience  requirement,  and  the  BA  Core  Curriculum.  Students  majoring  in  international  affairs 
should  maintain  a  minimum  2.75  QPA  until  the  beginning  of  their  international  experience.  Current 
Northeastern  students  wishing  to  declare  an  international  affairs  m^or  must  have  a  minimum 
2.75  QPA.  See  pages  173-174  for  course  descriptions. 

Required  courses.  lAF  1100,  Introduction  to  International  Affairs;  LAP  1104/SOA  1104,  Cultures 
of  the  Worid;  lAF  1112/POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations;  lAF  1113/POL  1113, 
Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  lAF  1122/HST  1122,  Worid  Civilization  Since  1648;  lAF  1300, 
International  Conflict  and  Negotiation;  lAF  1190/ECN  1190,  The  Global  Economy;  lAF  1400, 
International  Experience  Workshop;  and  lAF  1500,  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Affairs. 

Foreign  Language  Proficiency  is  defined  as  passing  the  Intermediate  2  level  of  a  foreign  language  or 
meeting  a  comparable  criterion  approved  by  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages.  (This  require- 
ment in  the  major  also  parallels  the  language  requirement  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

International  Eocperience  requires  that  students  spend  at  least  one  term  abroad.  Students  may  fulfill  i 
this  requirement  by  choosing  at  least  one  of  three  options;  (a)  study  abroad,  through  enrollment  in  a 
Northeastern  University  study-abroad  program  or  (with  prior  approval)  through  another  university; 
a  maximum  of  two  courses  taken  as  part  of  study  abroad  may  be  counted  in  fulfilling  the  number  of 
electives,  and  these  courses  must  fall  wdthin  the  proper  elective  categories;  (b)  internship  abroad, 
which  the  student  may  develop  individually  or  which  may  be  sponsored  by  a  major  department 
and/or  a  Northeastern  University  study-abroad  program;  the  internship  may  carry  academic  credit, 
with  proper  approval;  (c)  international  co-op,  which  may  be  arranged  through  the  Division  of 
Cooperative  Education. 

Students  must  also  satisfy  requirements  for  the  BA  Core  Curriculum.  (The  international  affairs 
major  is  considered  part  of  the  social  sciences.) 

Elective  categories.  Students  must  select  a  total  of  eight  courses  from  the  dual  elective  categories 
of  Regional  Analysis  and  Global  Dynamics  and  Development.  Four  courses  must  be  chosen  ft'om 
each  category.  Students  may  choose  any  four  courses  from  Global  Dynamics  and  Development. 
Students  must  choose  four  courses  from  Regional  Analysis,  with  at  least  three  from  the  same 
subcategory. 

Students  take  seven  courses,  plus  fuMU  an  International  Experience.  Foreign  language  proficiency  ■ 
is  not  required  but  strongly  recommended,  and  students  are  also  advised  to  undertake  foreign 
language  study  while  abroad  during  fulfillment  of  their  International  Experience  as  appropriate. 
Northeastern  students  must  have  a  minimum  2.75  QPA  to  declare  an  international  affairs  minor  and 
must  maintain  a  minimum  2.75  QPA  until  the  completion  of  their  international  experience. 

lAF  1100,  Introduction  to  International  Affairs;  lAF  1500,  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Affairs; 
five  electives  chosen  from  categories  of  Regional  Analysis  and  Global  Dynamics  and  Development 
and  to  be  distributed  as  described  (see  below).  International  Experience,  fulfilled  by  choosing  one 
from  among  four  options:  (a)  study  abroad,  through  eru^oUment  in  one  of  the  Northeastern 
University  study-abroad  programs,  or,  vidth  prior  approval,  through  another  university;  a  minimum  of 
one  term  is  required,  with  two  terms  encouraged;  a  maximum  of  two  courses  taken  as  part  of  study 
abroad  may  be  counted  in  fulfiUing  the  number  of  electives,  and  these  courses  must  fall  within  the 
proper  elective  categories;  (b)  internship  abroad,  which  the  student  may  develop  or  which  may  be 
sponsored  by  a  major  department  or  CAS  International  Study  Programs  Office;  the  internship  may 
carry  academic  credit  (wdth  departmental  approval);  (c)  international  co-op,  arranged  through  the 
Division  of  Cooperative  Education;  or  (d)  directed  study  on  campus  (when  the  foregoing  are  not 
feasible),  to  be  supervised  by  faculty  specialized  in  a  specific  country  or  region  of  the  student's 
interest;  a  minimum  of  eight  credits  is  required. 

A  total  of  five  elective  courses  is  required  from  the  dual  categories  of  Regional  Analysis  and  Global 
Dynamics  and  Development,  as  listed  below.  Students  must  take  at  least  two  courses  from  each  cat- 
egory. Students  must  select  two  or  three  courses  from  Regional  Analysis  and  these  courses  must  be  ■ 
chosen  from  at  least  two  different  regional  subcategories.  AU  electives  must  be  taken  from  outside 
the  student's  major. 

I  Regional  Analysis.  Africa:  AFR  1156/MUS  1181,  Music  of  Africa;  APR  1191/HST  1620,  Early 
African  Civilization;  AFR  1193,  Africa  Today;  AFR  1195,  Identity  and  Nationalism  in  Africa;  AFR 
1197/HST  1621,  Modem  African  Civilization;  AFR  1342/POL  1342,  Crisis  and  Conflict  in  Black  Africa;  i 
AFR  1402/HST  1623,  History  of  West  Africa;  AFR  1405/HST  1625,  South  African  History. 
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Asia:  HST  1581,  American  Images  of  China;  HST  1610,  Topics  in  Asian  History;  HST  1633, 
Modem  China;  HST  1634,  Contemporary  China;  HST  1637,  Modem  Japan;  MUS  1183,  Music  of  East 
Asia;  PHL  1250,  Chinese  Philosophy;  PHL  1255,  Indian  Philosophy;  PHL  1275,  Eastem  Religions; 
PHL  1293,  Eastem  Philosophy;  POL  1332,  Government  and  PoUtics  of  Japan;  POL  1371,  Government 
and  Politics  of  China;  SOC  1104,  Sociology  of  Japan. 

Europe:  ART  1204,  Renaissance  Architecture;  ART  1205,  Renaissance  Art;  ECN  1333,  European 
Economic  Development;  ENG  1652,  Twentieth-Century  English  Literature;  HST  1301,  Topics  in 
European  History;  HST  1390,  Population  in  European  History;  HST  1473,  Women  in  Modem 
Europe;  HST  1481,  The  Culture  of  Europe;  INT  1321,  Modernism;  LNF  1521,  French  Film  and  Society; 
LNG  1554,  Modem  German  Fihn  and  Literature;  LNS  1500,  Backgrounds  of  Spanish  Culture;  LNS  1550, 
Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish  Flhn;  POL  1306,  PoUtics  in  Westem  Europe;  POL  1340,  Crisis  and  Change 
in  Central/Eastern  Eiu'ope;  POL  1343,  Politics  and  Violence  in  Northern  Ireland;  POL  1347,  Russian 
Politics  After  Communism;  SOC  1105,  Society  and  Culture  in  Russia  and  the  Former  Soviet  Union. 

Latin  America:  AFR  1196,  The  Black  Experience  in  the  Caribbean;  HST  1537,  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  in  Boston;  HST  1538,  History  of  Latinos  (-as)  in  the  United  States;  HST  1604,  Modem 
Latin  America;  HST  1605,  The  Modem  Caribbean;  INT  1121,  Introduction  to  Latino,  Latin  American, 
and  Caribbean  Studies;  LNS  1501,  Backgrounds  of  Latin  American  Culture;  LNS  1511,  Introduction 
to  Caribbean  Literature;  MUS  1184,  Music  of  South  America,  Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean; 
POL  1368,  Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  America;  SOA  1430,  Latin  American  Society  and 
Development. 

Middle  East:  HST  1612,  The  Modem  Middle  East;  HST  1613,  The  Contemporary  Middle  East; 
HST  1614,  The  Middle  East  Today  in  Fact,  Fiction,  and  Film;  MUS  1182,  Music  of  the  Middle  East; 
PHL  1285,  Intioduction  to  Jewish  Religion  and  Culture;  POL  1345,  Government  and  PoUtics  in  the 
Middle  East;  POL  1346,  Gender  in  the  Middle  East. 

//  Global  Dynamics  and  Development.  AFR  1294,  Third  World  PoUtical  Relations;  ECN  1150, 
Economics  of  Worid  Energy  and  Primary  Resources;  ECN  1190/TAF  1190,  The  Global  Economy;  ECN 
1335,  International  Economics:  Finance;  ECN  1336,  Intemational  Economics:  Trade;  HST  1644,  Third 
World  Women;  HST  1652,  Islam  Resurgent;  INB  1338,  Intioduction  to  Intemational  Business;  ENB 
1735,  Import  and  Export  Management;  PHL  1130,  Ethics:  East  and  West;  PHL  1137,  Philosophical 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace;  PHL  1280,  Islam;  POL  1309,  Uitemational  Political  Economy;  POL  1338, 
ReUgion  and  PoUtics;  POL  1355,  Etimic  Conflict;  POL  1369,  PoUtical  Violence;  POL  1384,  Arab-lsraeU 
Conflict;  POL  1386,  Intemational  Law;  POL  1411,  Seminar  in  tatemational  Relations;  SOA  1120, 
Camera  on  Culture;  SOA  1310,  Global  Markets  and  Local  Cultures;  SOC  1171,  Race  and  Ethnic 
Relations:  A  World  Perspective. 
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Nicholas  Daiuloff,  MA,  Professor  and  Director 


Associate  Professors 

Charles  F.  Fountain,  MS 
WilUam  Kirtz,  MS 
James  Ross,  MS 


Assistant  Professors 

BeUe  Adler,  MJ 
Laurel  Leff,  MA 
Alan  Schroeder,  MPA 


Lecturer 

Gladys  McKie,  MA 


I  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
I  Curriculum 


The  School  of  Journalism  prepares  students  for  careers  in  news  media  and  related  fields.  The  skills 
it  emphasizes — ^writing,  editing,  information  gathering,  and  design  and  graphics — also  have  broad 
appUcations  in  numerous  other  disciplines. 

The  school  offers  four  undergraduate  concentrations:  advertising,  newspaper/print  media,  pubUc 
relations,  and  radio/television  news.  Students  may  enroU  in  either  a  five-year  cooperative  education 
program  or  a  four-year  program  without  co-op.  The  school  strongly  advises  students  to  obtain  coop- 
erative education  experience. 

The  New  England  Press  Association  (NEPA),  representing  350  newspaper  publishers,  maintains 
its  office  on  the  Northeastem  campus.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  seminars  and  confer- 
ences sponsored  by  NEPA  and  other  organizations. 

The  school  seeks  to  contribute  to  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  hi  journalism  and  mass  com- 
munications in  areas  that  help  news  media  practitioners  and  educators  perform  their  jobs  with 
increasing  effectiveness.  To  that  end,  the  school  sponsors  professional  workshops  and  seminars  in 
cooperation  with  media  and  related  agencies. 

Graduates  work  for  some  of  the  world's  best  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations,  wire  ser- 
vices, general  and  specialized  magazines,  pubUc  relations  departments,  and  advertising  agencies. 
See  pEiges  174-176  for  course  descriptions. 

Each  m^or  wiU  complete  the  journalism  core  and  one  of  four  concentrations. 

JRN  1103,  JRN  1104,  Newswriting  1  and  2;  JRN  1105,  Computer-Assisted  Reporting;  JRN  1206, 
Editing;  JRN  1250,  Interpreting  the  Day's  News;  JRN  1501,  History  of  Joumalism;  JRN  1508,  Law  of 
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the  Press;  and  JRN  1512,  Journalism  Ethics  and  Issues,  a  capstone  course  that  fulfills  the  experien- 
tial education  learning  requirement. 

Concentration  in  advertising.  JRN  1350,  Advertising  Principles;  JRN  1440,  Design  and  Graphics; 
JRN  1451,  Advertising  Copy  Writing;  JRN  1552,  Advertising  Practice;  and  one  journalism  elective. 

Concentration  in  newspaper/print  media.  JRN  1305,  Techniques  of  Journalism;  JRN  1432,  Local 
Reporting;  JRN  1440,  Design  and  Graphics;  a  beat  reporting  class;  and  one  journalism  elective. 

Concentration  in  public  relations.  JRN  1336,  Public  Relations  Principles;  JRN  1440,  Design  and 
Graphics;  JRN  1460,  Public  Relations  Problems;  JRN  1561,  Public  Relations  Practice;  and  one  jour- 
nalism elective. 

Concentration  in  radio/television  news.  JRN  1320,  Radio  News  Gathering  and  Writing;  JRN 
1421,  Television  Newswriting;  JRN  1422,  Television  News  Production;  JRN  1423,  Documentary 
Production;  and  one  journalism  elective. 

Additional  requirements.  ENG  1110,  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  1  and  2.  One  course  from  this  list: 
ENG  1120,  Survey  of  English  Uterature  1;  ENG  1121,  Survey  of  English  Uterature  2;  ENG  1123,  Survey 
of  American  Literature  1;  ENG  1124,  Survey  of  American  Literature  2;  one  additional  English  or 
American  literature  elective;  and  one  political  science  course.  HST  1201,  United  States  to  1877; 
HST  1202,  United  States  Since  1877;  ECN  1001,  Economic  Problems  and  Perspectives;  and  one  busi- 
ness management  course;  MTH  1152,  Statistical  Thinking;  one  philosophy  course;  one  history  elective; 
and  COP  1135,  Professional  Development  for  Journalists;  MUS  1109,  Introduction  to  Art,  Drama,  and 
Music. 

Additional  requirements  for  bachelor  of  arts.  One  course  in  science. 

Additional  requirements  for  bachelor  of  science.  Two  foreign  language  courses  (at  least  up  to 
Elementary  II  level)  and  four  science  or  computer  science  courses.  Two  of  the  four  science  courses 
must  be  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics,  and  at  least  one  of  the  science  courses  must  be  above 
the  elementary  level. 

Students  must  also  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

The  minor  in  journalism  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  basic  journalism  skills  in  research, 
observation,  and  interviewing,  and  to  offer  an  overview  of  the  ethical,  legal,  and  historical  role  of 
journalism  in  society.  It  helps  prepare  students  for  careers  in  reporting  and  editing,  both  in  print  and 
broadcast  journalism,  and  provides  some  of  the  background  necessary  for  careers  in  advertising  and 
public  relations.  The  minor  includes  eight  courses,  all  within  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Required  courses:  JRN  1103,  JRN  1104,  Newswriting  1  and  2;  JRN  1206,  Editing;  JRN  1250, 
Interpreting  the  Day's  News;  JRN  1501,  History  of  Journalism;  JRN  1508,  Law  of  the  Press;  and  JRN 
1512,  Journalism  Ethics  and  Issues.  Choose  one  from  the  following:  JRN  1305,  Techniques  of 
Journalism;  JRN  1320,  Radio  News  Gathering  and  Reporting,  JRN  1336,  Public  Relations  Principles; 
JRN  1350,  Advertising  Principles;  and  JRN  1421,  Television  Newswriting  or  another  writing  course 
approved  by  the  director  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 


Janet  H.  Randall,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Coordinator  of  Linguistics  Program 


Professors 

frene  R.  Fairley,  PhD 

English 
Harlan  Lane,  PhD, 

Doc.  es  Lettres 

Psychology 
Joanne  L.  Miller,  PhD 

Psychology 


Associate  Professors 

John  N.  Frampton,  PhD 

Mathematics 
Michael  R.  Lipton,  PhD 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Assistant  Professors 

John  D.  Coley,  PhD 

Psychology 
Neal  Pearlmutter,  PhD 

Psychology 


Fei  Xu,  PhD 
Psychology 

Lecturers 

Beryamin  Fortson,  PhD 

Linguistics 
Heather  Littlefield,  MA 

Linguistics 
Barbara  Skarabelova,  MA 

Linguistics 


Linguistics  is  the  scientific  study  of  human  language.  A  growing  and  exciting  field,  it  has  links  to 
diverse  fields  including  cognitive  psychology,  philosophy,  neuroscience,  computer  science,  artificial  I 
intelligence,  sociology,  language  teaching,  anthropology,  and  education.  Linguistics  is  a  key  compo- 
nent of  the  emerging  field  of  cognitive  science,  the  study  of  the  structure  and  functioning  of  human 
cognitive  processes. 

How  do  children  learn  to  speeik?  How  is  language  represented  in  the  mind?  What  do  all  languages, 
including  sign  languages,  have  in  common?  How  is  language  different  from  the  communication  sys- 
tems used  by  whales,  bees,  and  chimpanzees?  What  do  we  need  to  program  into  a  computer  in  order 
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to  converse  witti  it?  How  miglit  we  tiunk  about  linguistic  controversies,  including  debates  about 
official  languages,  Ebonics,  gender  bias,  and  bUingualism  in  education?  Linguistics  attempts  to 
answer  each  of  these  questions  and  covers  a  surprisingly  broad  range  of  topics  related  to  language 
and  conununication. 

The  courses  in  the  linguistics  program  come  from  seven  departments  (African-American  Studies, 
American  Sign  Language,  English,  Modem  Languages,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology/Anthropology).  Each  course  is  cross-listed  under  LIN  and  its  other  departmental  prefix, 
and  can  be  used  interchangeably  in  the  two  areas.  Many  linguistics  courses  can  be  taken  for  credit 
in  the  honors  program. 

Linguistics  offers  a  variety  of  co-ops,  including  positions  at  local  companies  involved  in  speech 
recognition  and  production,  as  weU  as  in  Northeastem's  own  speech  perception  and  language  process- 
ing labs.  Linguistics  msyors  can  also  participate  in  a  special  foreign  internship  opportunity,  doing 
research  at  the  Max  Planck  Institute  for  Psychohnguistics  in  the  Netherlands. 

Students  with  backgrounds  in  linguistics  have  pursued  advanced  degrees  in  fields  including  law, 
cognitive  science,  education,  English,  interpreting,  business,  speech  pathology,  computer  science, 
and  linguistics  itself.  Other  graduates  have  gone  on  to  work  in  research,  translation,  special  education, 
and  robotics.  See  pages  176-178  for  course  descriptions. 

LIN  1118,  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  1;  LIN  1215,  SymboUc  Logic  (LIN/PHL  1200  and 
1203,  Introduction  to  Logic  1  and  2  may  be  substituted.);  UN  1218,  Introduction  to  Language  and 
Linguistics  2;  LIN  1220,  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  LIN  1262,  Psychology  of 
Language;  UN  1335,  Language  and  Culture;  and  LIN  1401,  Introduction  to  Syntax. 

Second  language  requirement.  Proficiency  through  Intermediate  2  level  plus  two  advanced  courses. 
The  college  language  placement  procedures  determine  proficiency  in  a  second  language. 

Additional  courses.  Four  from  the  following  (and  other  related  courses  by  permission):  LIN  1119, 
History  of  the  English  Language;  LIN  1231,  African-American  English;  LIN  1235,  Applied  Linguistics; 
LIN  1236,  Advanced  Applied  Linguistics;  LIN  1240,  BULngualism;  UN  1245,  History  of  the  French 
Language;  UN  1250,  Linguistics  of  American  Sign  Language;  UN  1255,  History  of  the  Spanish 
Language;  UN  1260,  Introduction  to  Romance  Linguistics;  UN  1263;  Nonverbal  Communication; 
UN  1362,  Child  Language;  UN  1364,  Cognition;  UN  1365,  Language  and  the  Brain;  UN  1407, 
Semantics;  UN  1408,  Topics  in  Linguistics;  UN  1415,  African  Languages;  UN  1440,  Philosophy  of 
Language;  UN  1499,  Psychology  of  Reading;  UN  1564,  Laboratory  in  Cognition;  and  LIN  1804, 
Directed  Study. 

Lab  course.  LIN  1562,  Laboratory  in  Psycholinguistics. 

Seminar  courses.  Two  from  the  following:  UN  1661,  Seminar  in  Psycholinguistics;  UN  1662, 
Seminar  in  Cognition;  UN  1692,  Seminar  in  Linguistics,  and  UN  1693,  Seminar  in  Linguistics. 

Experiential  education  practicum  course  (in  fieldwork,  interpreting,  teaching,  etc.).  UN  1888, 
Experiential  Education  Directed  Study. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

A  total  of  six  courses  is  required.  UN  1118,  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  1;  and  UN  1218, 
Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  2. 

Plus  one  firom  the  following:  UN  1220,  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  UN  1262, 
Psychology  of  Language;  and  UN  1401,  Introduction  to  Syntax. 

Three  courses,  not  already  taken,  from  the  following:  LIN  1119,  History  of  the  EngHsh  Language;  UN 
1215,  Symbolic  Logic;  UN  1220,  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology;  UN  1231,  African- 
American  English;  UN  1235,  Applied  Linguistics;  UN  1236,  Advanced  AppUed  Linguistics;  UN  1240, 
BiUngualism;  LIN  1245,  History  of  the  French  Language;  UN  1250,  Linguistics  of  American  Sign 
Language;  UN  1255,  History  of  the  Spanish  Language;  LIN  1260,  Introduction  to  Romance 
Linguistics;  UN  1262,  Psychology  of  Language;  UN  1263,  Nonverbal  Communication;  LIN  1335, 
Language  and  Culture;  UN  1362,  Cluld  Language;  UN  1364,  Cognition;  UN  1365,  Language  and  the 
Brain;  UN  1401,  Inttoduction  to  Syntax;  UN  1407,  Semantics;  UN  1408,  Topics  in  Linguistics;  UN 
1415,  African  Languages;  UN  1440,  Philosophy  of  Language;  UN  1499,  Psychology  of  Reading;  UN 
1562,  Laboratory  in  Psycholinguistics;  LIN  1564,  Laboratory  in  Cognition;  UN  1661,  Seminar  in 
Psycholinguistics;  UN  1662,  Seminar  in  Cognition;  LIN  1692,  Seminar  in  Linguistics;  UN  1693, 
Seminar  in  Linguistics;  and  UN  1804,  Directed  Study. 
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Mathematics 


Richard  D.  Porter,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Professors 

Samuel  J.  Blank,  PhD 
BohumU  Cenkl,  ScD 
Stanley  J.  Eigen,  PhD 
Terence  J.  Gaffhey,  PhD 
Maurice  E.  Gilmore,  PhD 
Arshag  B.  Hajian,  PhD 
Anthony  larrobino,  PhD 
Venkatrama  Lakshmibai,  PhD 
Marc  N.  Levine,  PhD 
Mikhail  Malioutov,  PhD 
Egon  Schulte,  PhD 
Jayant  M.  Shah,  PhD 
Mikhail  Shubin,  PhD 
Gabriel  Stolzenberg,  PhD 
Chuu-Uan  Temg,  PhD 
Jerzy  M.  Weyman,  PhD 
Andrei  V.  Zelevinsky,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Mark  Bridger,  PhD 
Robert  W.  Case,  PhD 
John  N.  Frampton,  PhD 
Eugene  H.  Cover,  PhD 
Samuel  Gutmann,  PhD 
Solomon  M.  Jekel,  PhD 
Christopher  K.  King,  PhD 
Donald  R.  King,  PhD 
Nishan  Krikorian,  PhD 
N.  V.  R.  Mahadev,  PhD 
Alex  Martsinkovsky,  PhD 
David  Massey,  PhD 
Robert  C.  McOwen,  PhD 
Mark  B.  Ramras,  PhD 
Martin  Schwarz,  PhD 
Thomas  O.  Sherman,  PhD 


Alexandru  1.  Suciu,  PhD 
Gordana  G.  Todorov,  PhD 

Assistant  Professor 

Aidong  Adam  Ding,  PhD 

Clinical  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematical 
Practice 

Carla  B.  Oblas,  MS 

Lecturers 

Robert  A.  Lupi,  MS 
PeterJ.  Philliou,MS 
Steven  W.  Olson,  ME 

Professors  Emeriti 

HoUand  C.  FUgo,  PhD 
Alberto  R.  Galmarino,  PhD 
Jack  Warga,  PhD 


Mathematics  is  of  ever-increasing  importance  to  our  society  and  everyday  life.  It  has  long  been  the 
language  of  science  and  technology,  and  provides  a  rich  source  of  methods  for  analyzing  and  solving 
problems  encountered  in  the  physical  world.  Today,  however,  mathematics  is  essential  in  virtually 
all  fields  of  human  endeavor,  including  business,  the  arts,  and  the  sociail  sciences. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  requires  at  least  thirteen  mathematics  courses  and  three  physics 
courses,  in  addition  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  language;  it  is  appropriate  for  students  who  wish  a 
broader  liberal  arts  education.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  requires  at  least  sixteen  mathematics 
courses  and  three  physics  comrses  but  no  foreign  language  study;  it  is  more  specialized,  and  it  is  rec- 
ommended for  those  strongly  interested  in  mathematics  and  science.  The  department  also  offers  a 
minor  degree  in  mathematics. 

The  m^or  programs  provide  flexibility  wdth  elective  courses.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  a 
range  of  interdisciplinary  programs  and  may  join  a  major  in  mathematics  with  one  in  such  fields  as 
computer  science,  physics,  engineering  (six  different  majors),  chemistry,  biology,  and  economics. 

Strong  students  are  accepted  in  the  honors  program,  and  have  the  option  to  eru'oll  in  honors  sec- 
tions of  several  of  their  mathematics  courses.  AH  math  majors  may  benefit  from  co-op  opportunities 
in  the  scientific  business  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Almost  every  job  involves  mathematically  stimu- 
lating work  that  enables  students  to  find  out  how  math  is  used  in  the  world  around  us. 

The  increasing  use  of  computers  in  calculus  and  other  mathematics  courses  gives  students  signifi- 
cant computer  experience.  The  Mathematics  Computer  Center,  completed  in  early  1993,  is  the 
nucleus  of  a  "mathematical  culture"  at  Northeastern  that  links  students  to  applications  via  computer. 

Students  planning  to  teach  secondary-school  mathematics  must  m^or  in  mathematics  and  taice  a 
specific  minor  in  education,  which  includes  coursework  and  student  teaching. 

Mathematical  training  may  lead  to  opportunities  in  applied  research  (natural  sciences,  engineering, 
economics,  management,  computer  science)  as  well  as  in  mathematical  research,  teaching,  or  industry. 
See  pages  178-182  for  course  descriptions. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1170,  Mathematical  Discovery  and 
Computers;  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  4  and  5;  MTH  1245,  MTH  1246,  Differential  Equations  1 
and  2;  MTH  1238,  Combinatorial  Mathematics;  MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra;  MTH  1311,  Analysis  1;  and 
three  approved  mathematics  electives  selected  in  consultation  with  an  adviser. 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Students  may  satisfy  the  arts  and  sciences  experiential  education  requirement  by  taking  MTH  1360, 
Seminar  in  Applied  Mathematics,  or  through  student  teaching;  this  applies  only  to  students  graduat- 
ing after  the  year  2000. 
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MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1170,  Mathematical  Discovery  and 
Computers;  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  4  and  5;  MTH  1245,  MTH  1246,  Differential  Equations  1 
and  2;  MTH  1238,  Combinatorial  Mathematics;  MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra;  MTH  1311,  Analysis  1;  and 
six  approved  mathematics  electives  selected  in  consultation  with  an  adviser. 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Students  may  satisfy  the  arts  and  sciences  experiential  education  requirement  by  taldng  MTH  1360, 
Seminar  in  Applied  Mathematics,  or  through  student  teaching;  this  applies  only  to  students  graduat- 
ing in  the  year  2000. 

Note:  The  Department  of  Mathematics  anticipates  making  changes  to  the  requirements  for  the  math- 
ematics msyor.  Consult  an  adviser  regarding  these  changes. 

Eight  MTH  courses,  of  which  the  following  four  are  required:  three  courses  in  calculus  (MTH  1140, 
MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  or  equivalent);  and  MTH  1238,  Combinatorial  Mathematics.  (MTH  1137  and 
MTH  1237  together  are  permitted  to  substitute  for  MTH  1238.  If  this  option  is  elected,  then  lune 
courses  are  required  for  the  minor.)  The  remaining  fom'  courses  are  selected  with  the  assistance  of 
a  departmental  adviser:  (a)  two  must  be  selected  from  MTH  1200  or  higher  courses,  e.g.,  MTH  1225, 
MTH  1226,  MTH  1230,  or  MTH  1384  (these  two  courses  may  be  required  by  the  student's  msyor  pro- 
gram); (b)  the  other  two  must  be  selected  from  MTH  1301-1399  and  may  not  be  among  those 
required  by  the  student's  m^or  program  (MTH  1384  cannot  be  coimted  by  many  engineering  majors 
and  MTH  1301  cannot  be  counted  by  computer  science  m^ors;  MTH  1301  cannot  be  counted  at  all  if 
MTH  1230  is  already  counted  in  "a,"  above). 


Modern  Languages 


Harlow  L.  Robinson,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Inez  Hedges,  PhD 
Constance  H.  Rose,  PhD 
Stephen  A.  Sadow,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Walter  M.  Gershuny,  PhD 
Juhette  M.  GUman,  PhD 
Bonnie  S.  McSorley,  PhD 
Holbrook  C.  Robinson,  PhD 
John  Spiegel,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Harry  Kuoshu,  PhD 
Robert  B.  Modee,  MA 
Rei  Okamoto,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
French  Curriculum 


I 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Spanish  Curriculum 


The  study  of  modem  languages  can  benefit  all  students,  regardless  of  their  m^ors.  The  multicultural 
world  in  which  we  live  requires  increased  communication  among  varied  and  often  divergent  cul- 
tures. Learning  a  new  language  and  its  culture  enables  students  to  cross  cultural  barriers  and  to 
achieve  a  more  cosmopolitan,  open-minded,  and  sensitive  view  of  the  world. 

The  rationale  behind  all  the  majors  in  the  department  is  the  same:  to  ensure  that  students  become 
as  fluent  as  possible  in  a  given  language,  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  relevant  culture  of  that  lan- 
guage. For  this  reason,  the  students  take  a  nimiber  of  language  classes  as  well  as  literature,  cinema, 
and  general  civilization  courses.  In  addition,  students  are  urged  to  consider  participating  in  interna- 
tional co-op,  which  prepares  students  to  function  on  an  everyday  level  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  m^or  in  modem  languages  is  available  in  French  and  Spanish;  it  is  also  possible  with  special 
departmental  permission  to  pursue  a  major  in  Russian.  It  is  possible  to  minor  in  Itahan,  Russian,  or 
German.  The  majors  in  French  and  Spanish  are  outlined  below. 

A  m^or  in  a  modem  language  can  form  the  basis  for  careers  in  teaching  at  the  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, or  college  level;  international  business  relations;  high-tech  fields;  government  service;  journal- 
ism; library  science;  world  affairs;  travel;  and  community  service,  especially  in  Spanish-speaking  areas. 
See  pages  182-191  for  course  descriptions. 

LNF  1201,  bitensive  Review  of  French,  LNF  1202,  LNF  1203,  and  LNF  1204,  French  Composition 
Conversation  2,  3,  and  4;  LNF  1512,  Masterpieces  of  Modem  European  Fiction;  LNF  1231  and  LNF 
1232,  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  1  and  2;  LNF  1225,  Introduction  to  the  French-Speaking 
Worid;  LNF  1309,  LNF  1310,  French  Uterature  of  the  Nineteenth  Centiiry  1  and  2;  LNF  1311,  1312, 
French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  1  and  2;  ENG  1118,  Introduction  to  Linguistics;  and  LNL 
1260,  Introduction  to  Romance  Linguistics.  As  an  ancillary  course,  students  are  encouraged  to  take 
at  least  one  elective  pertaining  to  France. 

Group  I:  LNS  1203  and  LNS  1204,  Composition  and  Conversation  3  and  4.  Group  n  (prerequisite 
LNS  1204):  LNS  1231,  LNS  1232,  Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Uteratiu-e  1  and  2;  LNS  1316,  Latin  American 
Literature  2.  Group  HI:  LNS  1500,  Backgroimds  of  Spanish  Culture  o>-LNS  1501,  Backgrounds  of 
Latin  American  Culture.  Group  IV  (prerequisites  Groups  I  and  11),  take  four:  LNS  1301,  Medieval 
Literature;  LNS  1303,  15th  and  16th  Century  Uterature;  LNS  1306,  Golden  Age  Theater;  LNS  1309, 
LNS  1310, 19th-Centiiry  Uterature  1  and  2;  LNS  1311,  LNS  1312,  20th-century  Uterature  1  and  2; 
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LNS  1315,  Latin  American  Literature  1;  LNS  1505,  Cervantes  and  His  Times;  LNS  1511,  Caribbean 
Literature.  Group  V,  open  electives:  LNL  1235,  Applied  Linguistics;  LNL  1250,  Introduction  to 
Romance  Linguistics;  LNS  1260,  History  of  the  Spanisii  Language;  LNS  1400,  Spanish  Seminar  (topic 
varies);  LNS  1510,  Saints  and  Siimers;  LNS  1512,  Don  Juan;  LNS  1550  Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish 
Film.  Ancillary  courses:  Two  courses  from  the  social  sciences  pertaining  to  Latin  America,  Latino 
Studies  or  Europe  and  one  course  in  Ungviistic  reasoning. 

Six  advanced  courses  (above  104  level);  two  courses  in  composition  and  conversation;  one  of  the 
Masterpieces  of  Literature  series  (1231,  1232);  one  culture  course;  and  two  electives. 

Since  the  German,  Italian,  and  Russian  sections  of  the  department  have  limited  course  offerings, 
students  are  advised  to  begin  their  study  of  these  languages  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  coordinate 
carefully  their  programs  with  their  language  adviser. 


Music 


Bruce  RonMn,  DMA,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Joshua  R.  Jacobson,  DMA 
Judith  Tick,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Leonard  L.  Browni,  PhD 
William  Lowe,  MA 
Dennis  H.  Miller,  DMA 
David  D.  Sormenschein,  DMA 


Assistant  Professors 

Susan  Asai,  PhD 
Anthony  P.  DeRitis,  PhD 
Leon  C.  Janikian,  MM 

Lecturers 

Maijorie  J.  Atlas,  MM 
Paul  Beaudoin,  MM 
William  Carman,  BA 
Douglas  F.  Durant,  PhD 


Virginia  Eskin,  BA 
Allen  G.  Feinstein,  MM 
David  Herlihy,  JD 
Eric  Jackson 
John  MaUia,  MM 
Robert  Lyons,  BS 
Martha  Peabody,  MA 
Shawn  Radley,  BS 
Andrew  J.  Rega,  BM 
Peter  SpeUman,  MA 
Robert  Ward,  MM 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


The  music  department  approaches  the  study  and  performance  of  music  from  a  global  perspective. 
The  multicultural  treatment  of  the  musical  arts  expands  on  Western  civilization's  achievements  and 
affirms  that  the  music  of  other  civilizations,  with  different  musical  traditions,  is  equally  worthy  of 
performance  and  serious  study.  The  department  offers  four  concentrations  in  the  context  of  a  broad 
liberal  arts  program. 

The  music  literature  and  performance  concentration  combines  history  with  hands-on  music 
making.  This  concentration  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  an  audition  is  required.  The 
music  literature  concentration  has  an  historical  orientation  and  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

The  music  technology  concentration  teaches  students  to  compose  music  using  the  newest  elec- 
tronic music  technology,  both  hardware  and  software.  Students  learn  techniques  such  as  MIDI 
sequencing,  digital  and  analog  recording,  sound  design,  audio  for  video,  and  the  latest  methods  for 
delivering  music  over  the  Internet.  Students  also  study  composition  for  both  acoustic  and  electric 
instruments.  The  concentration  includes  a  thorough  background  in  the  fundamentals  of  music, 
including  music  theory  and  liistory,  and  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

The  Music  Teacher  Preparation  Program  is  offered  in  coordination  with  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  This  program  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  to  provisional 
Massachusetts  teaching  certification.  An  audition  is  required  for  this  concentration. 

The  music  industry  concentration  is  the  first  such  undergraduate  program  in  Boston.  It  is 
designed  for  students  with  an  interest  in  fields  such  as  artist  management,  the  music  products 
industry,  the  record  industry,  art  administration,  contracting  and  legal  issues,  the  recording  process, 
and  studio  techniques.  Developed  in  collaboration  with  Northeastem's  College  of  Business 
Administration,  the  music  industry  concentration  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Through  an  exchange  program,  students  may  attend  classes  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Students  also  share  an  array  of  high-tech  and  multimedia  equipment. 

While  some  music  courses  are  designed  for  music  msyors,  the  department  also  offers  elective  survey 
courses.  Several  of  these  courses  fulfill  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  core  curriculum  requirement 

An  extensive  concert  series  offers  a  variety  of  performances  by  students,  faculty,  and  guest  artists. 
Students  also  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  our  active  choral  groups,  bands,  and  chamber 
ensembles.  See  pages  191-197  for  course  descriptions. 

Concentration  in  music  literature.  MUS  1107,  Principles  of  Music  Literature;  MUS  1200, 
Fundamentals  of  Theory;  MUS  1201,  MUS  1202,  MUS  1203,  Music  Theory  1,  2,  and  3;  MUS  1241, 
Piano  1;  MUS  1301,  MUS  1302,  Form  and  Analysis  1  and  2;  MUS  1421,  MUS  1422,  MUS  1423, 
MUS  1424,  and  MUS  1425,  Historical  Traditions  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Also  take  HST  1102,  Western 
Civilization  2. 


In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 


Concentration  in  music  literature  and  performance.  MUS  1107,  Principles  of  Music  Literature; 
MUS  1201,  MUS  1202,  MUS  1203,  Music  Theory  1,  2,  and  3;  MUS  1211,  Sight-Singing;  MUS  1241, 
Piano  1;  MUS  1261,  AppUed  Music  Lessons  (every  quarter  except  when  enrolled  in  MUS  1270, 
Middler  Recital,  and  MUS  1271,  Senior  Recital);  MUS  1301  and  1302,  Form  and  Analysis  1  and  2; 
MUS  1421,  MUS  1422,  MUS  1423,  MUS  1424,  and  MUS  1425,  Historical  Traditions  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5; 
MUS  1370,  Seminar  in  Performance  Practice.  Also  take  HST  1102,  Western  Civilization  2,  and  three 
music  electives  chosen  in  consultation  with  adviser. 

Students  preparing  for  the  Massachusetts  Music  Teaching  Provisional  Certification  have  to  add 
the  follovsring  courses:  ED  1306,  Measurement  and  Evaluation;  ED  1412,  Fundamentals  of  Cur- 
riculum Development;  (NEC)  Music  Education  Orientation;  (NEC)  ED  413,  Teaching  Choral  Music; 
(NEC)  ED  417,  Teaching  tastrumental  Music;  (NEC)  ED  332,  Teaching  Classroom  Music  H; 
(NEC)  ED  533,  Philosophy  of  Music  Education;  (NEC)  ED  461,  Practice  Teaching  Seminar;  and 
(NEC)  ED  463,  Practice  Teaching. 

Students  in  both  concentrations  must  participate  in  at  least  one  Northeastern  University  performing 
ensemble  every  quarter. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Music  teacher  preparation  program.  The  Music  Department  at  Northeastern  University  and 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  have  launched  a  coordinated  Music  Teacher  Preparation 
Program.  This  comprehensive  program,  designed  to  meet  the  new  Massachusetts  state  certification 
requirements,  will  prepare  students  for  the  music  teaching  profession.  In  accordance  with  the  new 
state  certification  requirements,  music  teachers  must  earn  a  BA  in  music  for  provisional  certifica- 
tion and  a  master's  degree  for  standard  certification.  This  new  undergraduate  program  is  a  synthesis 
of  Northeastern  University's  existing  Music  Literature  and  Performance  major  and  a  battery  of  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  Education  courses  as  well  as  practice  teaching  (practicum).  This 
program  leads  to  a  Northeastern  University  BA  degree  in  music  with  Massachusetts  teacher  certifi- 
cation (recognized  by  most  states).  Because  enrollments  are  limited,  the  program  should  be  consid- 
ered to  be  competitive.  For  additional  information  and  audition  requirements  for  the  BA  in  music, 
contact;  Professor  David  Sormenschein,  Music  Department,  351  Ryder  Hall,  360  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston,  MA  02115. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Concentration  in  music  industry.  MUS  1 107,  Principles  of  Music  Literature;  MUS  1200, 

CvuTiculimi  Fundamentals  of  Theory;  MUS  1201,  MUS  1202,  MUS  1203,  Music  Theory  1,  2,  and  3;  MUS  1171, 

Computer  Literacy  for  Musicians;  MUS  1421  and  MUS  1425,  Historical  Traditions  1  and  5;  any  two  of 
the  following:  MUS  1422,  MUS  1423,  MUS  1424,  Historical  Traditions  2,  3,  and  4;  MUS  1165  and  MUS 
1166,  Music  Industry  1  and  2;  MUS  1365,  Seminar  in  the  Music  Industry.  Choose  five  music  industry 
electives  from:  MUS  1167,  Music  Administration;  MUS  1172,  Introduction  to  Music  Recording; 
MUS  1173,  Music  Recording  2;  MUS  1174,  Music  Production  for  Radio;  MUS  1175,  Music  and 
Technology  2;  MUS  1360,  Artist  Management;  MUS  1361,  The  Record  hidustiy;  MUS  1362,  Music 
Merchandising;  MUS  1366,  Copyright  Law  for  Musicians;  MUS  1367,  Computer  Applications  in  Music 
Business;  ECN  1181,  Economics  of  Art  and  Culture.  Additional  electives  are  planned. 

ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics.  One  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  pairs  of  courses  in  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics:  MTH  1387  and  1390;  ECN  1250 
and  ECN  1260;  POL  1301  and  1302,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  MGT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business; 
ACC  1111,  Introduction  to  Accounting.  Two  of  the  following  business  courses:  FIN  1438,  Principles 
of  Finance  1;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  HRM  1432,  Organizational  Behavior;  MSC  1441, 
Operations  Management;  ENT  1330,  Entrepreneurship  or  other  adviser-approved  business  courses; 
HST  1102,  Western  Civilization  2. 

Students  must  participate  in  at  least  one  Northeastern  University  performing  ensemble  during  at 
least  four  of  their  quarters  on  campus. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  music  technology.  Five  qusirters  of  private  lessons  in  music  composition;  COM 
1100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  MUS  1201,  MUS  1202,  and  MUS  1203,  Music  Theory  1,  2, 
and  3;  MUS  1171,  Computer  Uteracy  for  Musicians;  MUS  1241,  Piano  Class  1;  MUS  1421,  MUS  1425, 
Historical  Traditions  1  and  5;  MUS  1172,  Introduction  to  Music  Recording;  MUS  1173,  Music 
Recording  2;  MUS  1175,  Music  and  Technology  2;  Sound  Design;  Digital  Audio  Advanced  Music 
Systems;  MUS  1205,  Music  Composition;  Composition  for  Electronic  Instruments  1  and  2;  MUS 
1176,  History  of  Electronic  Music;  Interactive  Electronic  Music  Performance;  MUS  1301,  Form  and 
Analysis  1;  select  two  from  the  foUowing:  MUS  1422,  MUS  1423,  1424,  Historical  Traditions  2,  3,  and 
4.  Electives:  Select  any  three  from  the  following  music  technology  electives:  ART  1171,  Aninmtion 
Basics;  ART  1180,  Video  Basics;  ART  1190,  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics;  MUS  1165,  MUS 
1166,  The  Music  fodustry  1  and  2;  MUS  1174,  Music  Production  for  Radio;  MUS  1367,  Computer 
Applications  in  Music  Business;  and  Scripting  for  Interactivity.  Students  must  participate  m  at  least 
one  Northeastern  University  performing  ensemble  during  at  least  four  quarters  on  campus. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 
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Minor  Curriculum 


Dual  major  in  multimedia  studies.  Tlie  multimedia  studies  dual  mjgor  (Departments  of  Music 
and  Art  and  Airhitecture)  will  combine  coursework  in  the  student's  primary  discipline  with  courses 
outside  their  own  field.  For  their  capstone  courses,  students  will  work  in  cross-disciplinary  teams 
developing  and  delivering  original  multimedia  content.  The  concentration  that  is  required  for  stu- 
dents pursuing  multimedia  studies  from  the  music  program  is  music  and  technology. 

Dual  major  in  multimedia  studies  with  music  technology  concentration.  Music  technology 
students  accepted  into  the  dual  major  in  multimedia  studies  wiU  take  all  required  courses  in  the 
music  technology  concentration  except  for  MUS  1205,  Music  Composition;  aind  Interactive 
Electronic  Music  Performance.  In  addition,  students  must  take  six  Art  and  Architecttire  require- 
ments: ART  1130,  Visual  Studies  Foundation;  ART  1132,  Principles  of  Graphics;  ART  1160, 
Introduction  to  Photography;  ART  1170,  Animation  Basics;  ART  1180,  Video  Basics;  and  ART  1190, 
Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics;  and  eight  extra-disciplinary  requirements:  CMN  1451, 
Foundations  of  Broadcast  Technology;  HST  1494,  History  and  Film  or  EST  1495,  Technological 
Transformations  of  Society;  HST  1575,  History  of  Media  in  America;  and  LNF  1551,  Film  Theory. 
Law  and  Multimedia;  Multimedia  Projects  1  and  2.  Requirements  are  subject  to  change,  please  see 
the  Music  Technology  adviser. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

General  music  track.  MUS  1200,  Fundamentals  of  Music;  MUS  1201,  Music  Theory  1;  MUS  1202, 
Music  Theoiy  2;  MUS  1241,  Piano  1  or  MUS  1209,  Functional  Piano;  MUS  1100,  Introduction  to 
Music  oj'  MUS  1107,  Principles  of  Music;  and  a  music  history  course. 

Music  theatre  track.  MUS  1200,  Fundamentals  of  Music;  MUS  1201,  Music  Theory  1;  INT  1110, 
American  Musical  Theatre;  MUS  1107,  Principles  of  Music;  MUS  1421,  Historical  Traditions  1: 
American  Music;  any  two  music  electives;  and  the  following  courses  foiu'  times  each:  MUS  1261, 
Voice  Lessons  and  MUS  1230,  Chorus. 

Music  industry  track.  MUS  1200,  Fundamentals  of  Music;  MUS  1201,  Music  Theory  1;  MUS  1165, 
Music  Industry  1;  MUS  1 166,  Music  Industry  2;  MUS  1241,  Piano  Class  1  or  MUS  1209,  Functional  Piano; 
MUS  1100,  Introduction  to  Music  or  MUS  1107,  Principles  of  Music;  MUS  1170,  Music  and  Technology 
or  MLIS  1171,  Computer  Literacy  for  Musicians;  and  two  E^proved  music  industry  electives. 


Philosophy  and 
Religion 


Michael  Lipton,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Professor 

Stephen  L.  Nathanson,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

William  J.  DeAngelis,  PhD 
Gordon  E.  Pruett,  PhD 
Susan  M.  Setta,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 

Patricia  Dlingworth,  JD,  PhD 

Lecturers 

Margaret  C.  Huff 
Michael  C.  Meyer,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Minor  Curriculum 


Philosophy  addresses  questions  and  theories  related  to  art,  religion,  morality,  society,  and  natmral 
and  social  sciences.  The  study  of  philosophy  challenges  students  to  examine,  through  criticail  reflec- 
tion, theii'  beliefs  in  many  areas. 

Courses  aim  to  provide  students  vnth  an  understanding  of  the  methods  and  traditions  of  philosoph- 
ical and  religious  thought.  Through  readings,  discussion,  and  writing,  students  examine  questions 
concerning  the  nature  and  validity  of  religious  beliefs,  moral  judgments,  and  scientific  theories  as 
well  as  questions  about  values  and  social  policy  in  such  areas  as  law,  medicine,  and  technology. 

Coursework  in  philosophy  cem  strengthen  the  student's  work  in  other  areas.  Philosophy  majors 
enter  diverse  careers,  ranging  ft-om  college-level  teaching  to  law.  The  program  strives  to  help  students 
sharpen  tlieir  critical  abUities.  The  department  offers  three  ways  to  m^or  in  philosophy:  the  standard 
m^or,  tlie  concentration  in  law  and  ethics,  and  the  concentration  in  religious  studies.  See  pages 
197-200  for  course  descriptions. 

The  standard  msyor  offers  the  maximum  number  of  electives  to  enable  students  to  follow  their  own 
interests.  PHL  1200,  Introduction  to  Logic  1  or  PHL  1215,  Symbolic  Logic;  PHL  1225,  Ancient 
Philosophy;  PHL  1230,  Modem  Philosophy;  one  of  the  following  four:  PHL  1400,  Theory  of 
Knowledge;  PHL  1405,  Metaphysics;  PHL  1335,  Moral  Philosophy;  PHL  1435,  Philosophy  of  Mind;  at 
least  one  seminar;  and  eight  philosophy  electives  (to  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  stu- 
dent's adviser)  to  bring  the  total  number  of  quarter  hours  in  philosophy  to  fifty-two. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

PHL  1100,  Introduction  to  PWIosophy  1  or  PHL  1105,  Introduction  to  Scientific  Method;  PHL  1225, 
Ancient  Philosophy  or  PHL  1230,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy;  PHL  1200,  Introduction  to  Logic  1 
or  PHL  1215,  Symbolic  Logic;  one  of  the  foUovraig  four:  PHL  1435,  Philosophy  of  Mind;  PHL  1400, 
Theory  of  Knowledge;  PHL  1405,  Metaphysics;  PHL  1335,  Moral  Philosophy;  and  three  philosophy 
electives. 
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Concentration  in  law  and  ethics.  Designed  for  the  philosophy  m^or  seeking  a  career  in  law,  the 
concentration  focuses  on  the  areas  of  law,  social  and  political  philosophy,  and  appUed  ethics.  The 
concentration  structures  the  electives  so  that  the  student's  major  serves  both  the  fields  of  philoso- 
phy and  those  traditionally  considered  pre-law.  PHL  1200,  Introduction  to  Logic  1  or  PHL  1215, 
Symbolic  Logic;  PHL  1225,  Ancient  Philosophy;  PHL  1230,  Modem  Philosophy;  one  of  the  following 
four:  PHL  1400,  Theory  of  Knowledge;  PHL  1405,  Metaphysics;  PHL  1335,  Moral  Philosophy;  PHL 
1435,  Philosophy  of  Mind;  at  least  one  philosophy  seminar;  and  three  electives  drawn  from  the  fol- 
lowing: PHL  1 130,  Ethics:  East  and  West;  PHL  1135,  Philosophical  Problems  of  Law  and  Justice;  PHL 
1140,  Social  and  Political  Philosophy;  PHL  1165,  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine;  PHL  1170,  Business 
Ethics;  three  law-related  courses  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  student's  adviser  and  dravm 
from  social  science  departments;  and  three  philosophy  electives  to  bring  the  total  number  of  quarter 
hours  in  the  major  to  fifty-two. 

Concentration  in  religious  studies.  Designed  for  philosophy  m^ors  seeking  a  career  in  religious 
studies,  this  concentration  focuses  on  providing  competency  in  comparative  religion,  textual  analy- 
sis, and  methodology.  Through  the  concentration  in  religious  studies,  the  students  vriU  understand 
the  basic  theologies,  practices,  and  ethical  systems  of  several  of  the  world's  larger  faith  traditions. 
PHL  1200,  hitroduction  to  Logic  1  or  PHL  1215,  SymboUc  Logic;  PHL  1225,  Ancient  Philosophy; 
PHL  1230,  Modem  Philosophy;  PHL  1400,  Theory  of  Knowledge;  PHL  1405,  Metaphysics  or  PHL  1335, 
Moral  Philosophy;  PHL  1435,  Philosophy  of  Mind;  at  least  one  seminar;  PHL  1290,  Cults  and  Sects 
or  PHL  1345,  Philosophy  of  Religion;  three  of  the  following:  PHL  1100,  Introduction  to  Religion: 
PHL  1275,  Eastern  Religions;  PHL  1280,  Islam;  PHL  1315,  Understanding  the  Bible;  and  five  philoso- 
phy and  reUgion  electives  to  bring  the  total  number  of  quarter  hours  in  the  m^or  to  flfty-two. 


Paul  M.  Champion,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Matthews  Distinguished 
University  Professors 

Jorge  V.  Jose,  PhD 
Pran  Nath,  PhD 
Stephen  Reucroft,  PhD 
Fa-Yueh  Wu,  PhD 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Distinguished  Professors 

Alain  S.  Kam\a,  PhD 
Srinivas  Sridhar,  PhD 

Professors 

Ronald  Aaron,  PhD 
Arun  Bansil,  PhD 
Alan  H.  Cromer,  PhD 
David  A.  GareUck,  PhD 
Halm  Goldberg,  PhD 
Donald  E.  Heiman,  PhD 


Robert  S.  Markievsacz,  PhD 
Clive  H.  Perry,  PhD 
Carl  A.  Shiffman,  PhD 
Jeffrey  B.  Sokoloff,  PhD 
Yogendra  N.  Srivastava,  PhD 
Michael  T.  Vaughn,  PhD 
Eberhard  von  Goeler,  PhD 
Allan  Widom,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

George  O.  Alverson,  PhD 
Marie  E.  Machacek,  PhD 
Tomasz  Taylor,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Nathan  Israeloff,  PhD 
Sergey  Kravchenko,  PhD 
J.  Timothy  Sage,  PhD 
John  D.  Swain,  PhD 
Darien  Wood,  PhD 

Professors  Emeriti 

Petros  N.  Argyres,  PhD 
WilUam  L.  Faissler,  PhD 
Marvin  H.  Friedman,  PhD 
Michael  J.  Glaubman,  PhD 
Walter  Hauser,  PhD 
Bertram  J.  Malenka,  PhD 
Eugene  J.  Saletan,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Physics  examines  the  fundamental  principles  that  govern  natural  phenomena,  ranging  in  scale  from 
collisions  of  subatomic  particles,  through  the  behavior  of  solids,  Uquids,  and  biomolecules,  to 
exploding  stars  and  colliding  galaxies. 

The  program  aims  to  help  students  experience  the  intellectual  stimulation  of  studying  physics  and 
astrophysics  and  the  excitement  of  front-line  research;  understand  the  basic  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  physics-related  careers;  and  prepare  for  graduate  study  in  physics  or  related  fields. 

The  department  offers  four  levels  of  undergraduate  coiurses:  descriptive  courses  for  non-science 
majors  with  Umited  mathematical  background;  general  survey  courses  for  students  in  scientific  and 
engineering  fields;  advanced  courses  primarily  intended  for  physics  majors;  and  highly  advanced 
courses  primarily  intended  for  prospective  graduate  students. 

In  addition  to  work  in  industrial,  government,  or  high-technology  laboratories  in  areas  of  applied 
physics,  students  may  find  opportunities  in  such  fields  as  biophysics,  computer  science,  geophysics, 
medical  and  radiation  physics,  and  engineering.  Many  physics  m^ors  pursue  advanced  degrees  in 
physics  and  related  fields.  See  pages  200-203  for  course  descriptions. 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3,  and  associ- 
ated labs  PHY  1521,  PHY  1522,  PHY  1533;  PHY  1300,  Computer  Physics;  PHY  1302,  Electric  and 
Magnetic  Fields;  PHY  1303,  Modem  Physics;  three  upper-level  physics  lecture  courses,  and  three 
upper-level  lab  courses. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Applied  Physics 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Physics 
Curriculum 


Minor  in  Instrumentation 
for  Science  Curriculum 


MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
and  one  advanced  mathematics  elective. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3,  and 
associated  labs  PHY  1521,  PHY  1522,  PHY  1533;  PHY  1300,  Computer  Physics;  PHY  1302,  Electric  and 
Magnetic  Fields;  PHY  1303,  Modem  Physics;  PHY  1304,  Mathematical  Physics;  PHY  1305,  Thermo- 
dynamics and  Kinetic  Theory;  PHY  1401,  Classical  Mechanics;  PHY  1402,  PHY  1403,  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  1  and  2;  PHY  1404,  Wave  Motion  and  Optics;  PHY  1415,  Quantum  Mechanics  1;  and  three 
upper-level  lab  courses. 

MTH  II40,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5; 
MTH  1245,  MTH  1246,  DifferentiEil  Equations  1  and  2;  and  five  additional  science  electives  from 
those  approved  for  m^ors  in  the  foUovkdng  fields:  physics,  mathematics,  computer  science,  chem- 
istry, engineering,  biology,  and  geology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3,  and  asso- 
ciated labs  PHY  1521,  PHY  1522,  PHY  1533;  PHY  1302,  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields;  PHY  1303, 
Modem  Physics;  PHY  1305,  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic  Theory;  PHY  1404,  Wave  Motion  and 
Optics;  PHY  1551  and  PHY  1552,  Electronics  for  Scientists  1  and  2;  PHY  1555,  Wave  Lab;  PHY  1557, 
Advanced  Lab;  and  PHY  1561,  Project  Lab. 

MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  Calculus  1,  2,  and  3;  MTH  1243,  MTH  1244,  Calculus  4  and  5; 
MTH  1245,  MTH  1246,  Differential  Equations  1  and  2. 

COM  1100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1;  and 
COM  1201,  Data  Structures  2.  Four  additional  electives  from  those  approved  for  mjyors  in  the  follow- 
ing fields:  physics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  computer  science,  engineering,  biology,  and  geology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1,  2,  and  3,  and  three 
upper-level  lecture  or  lab  courses  from  the  following  hst:  PHY  1301,  PHY  1302,  PHY  1303,  PHY  1304, 
PHY  1305,  PHY  1401,  PHY  1402,  PHY  1403,  PHY  1404,  PHY  1411,  PHY  1412,  PHY  1413,  PHY  1414, 
PHY  1415,  PHY  1416,  PHY  1551,  PHY  1552,  and  PHY  1555. 

The  minor  offers  experience  in  the  use  of  common  laboratory  instruments,  the  taking  and  analysis 
of  data,  and  elementary  skills  in  electronics.  A  primary  goEil  of  the  minor  is  to  prepare  the  student  to 
design  and  construct  relatively  smaU-scale  purpose  measurement  instrumentation. 

Required  courses:  PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students 
1,  2,  and  3;  PHY  1555,  Wave  Laboratory;  and  PHY  1551,  PHY  1552,  Electronics  for  Scientists  1  and  2. 


Political  Science 


Christopher  J.  Bosso,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Michael  A.  Baer,  PhD 
Robert  E.  Gilbert,  PhD 
Minton  F.  Goldman,  PhD 
Ronald  D.  Hedlund,  PhD 
Eileen  L.  McDonagh,  PhD 
William  F.  S.  Miles,  PhD 
Suzanne  P.  Ogden,  PhD 
David  A.  Rochefort,  PhD 

Matthews  University 
Distinguished  Professor 

Robert  L.  Cord,  PhD 


Distinguished  Professor 

Michael  S.  Dukakis,  JD 

Edward  Brooke  Professor 

David  E.  Schmitt,  PhD 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Chair 
in  Public  Life 

WilUam  Crotty,  PhD 

Russell  B.  and  Andree  B. 
Stearns  Trustee  Professor 
of  Political  Economy 

Barry  Bluestone,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

L.  Gerald  Bursey,  PhD 
William  D.  Kay,  PhD 
William  G.  Mayer,  PhD 
John  H.  Portz,  PhD 
Denis  J.  Sullivan,  PhD 
Michael  C.  ToUey,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

Amilcar  A.  Barreto,  Jr.,  PhD 
Bruce  A.  Wallin,  PhD 


Political  science  majors  study  the  art  and  science  of  politics,  the  structure  and  functions  of  govern- 
ment, political  beha\aor,  and  public  pohcy  making.  Pohtical  science  is  interdisciplinary  by  nature, 
so  students  wUl  learn  about  the  political  and  policy  dimensions  of  societies,  economic  systems,  and 
cultures,  today  and  across  time,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  nations. 

PoUtical  science  msyors  can  choose  from  a  wide  array  of  courses  in  American  politics,  interna- 
tional relations,  comparative  politics,  public  administration,  and  pohtical  theory.  M^ors  can  follow 
a  general  studies  path,  selecting  from  among  electives  as  they  go  along,  or  they  can  pursue  more 
structured  and  more  specialized  concentrations  in  law  and  legal  issues,  international  and  compara- 
tive poUtics,  or  public  policy  and  administration. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Approximately  half  the  majors  participate  in  the  cooperative  education  program,  with  placements 
in  state  and  federal  government  agencies,  law  firms,  nonprofit  institutions,  and  corporations.  Many 
students  complete  either  a  co-op  position  or  an  internship  with  a  congressional  representative,  a 
senator,  a  governor,  or  other  elected  pubUc  servant. 

Students  may  also  participate  in  extracurricular  programs  designed  to  expand  their  leadership 
abiUty,  such  as  Project  Vote  Smart,  the  Model  United  Nations,  the  Model  Arab  League,  the  student 
government,  or  the  College  Democrats  or  College  RepubMcans.  Many  students  study  abroad  in  one 
of  the  college's  international  programs,  such  as  the  Irish  Studies  program,  which  includes  an  intern- 
ship in  the  Irish  Parhament.  Qualified  students  may  be  selected  for  the  honors  program  and  join  the 
activities  of  the  political  science  honor  society. 

A  m^or  in  poUtical  science  helps  prepare  students  for  law  school,  graduate  school,  and  careers  in 
the  government  and  the  nonprofit  sector,  as  weU  as  for  teaching,  journalism,  legislative  or  lobbying 
positions,  public  relations  activities,  and  work  in  international  corporations.  See  pages  203-207  for 
course  descriptions. 

POL  1110,  Introduction  to  Politics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112, 
Introduction  to  International  Relations;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261, 
PubUc  Administration;  one  political  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Pohtical  Thought;  POL 
1374,  Modem  Political  Thought;  or  POL  1378,  Contemporary  PoUtical  Thought);  experiential  educa- 
tion requirement;  and  eight  political  science  electives. 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  areas:  Afiican-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  poUtical  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  list),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  law  and  legal  issues.  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  PoUtics;  POL  1111,  Intro- 
duction to  American  Goverrmient;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations;  POL  1113, 
Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  PubUc  Administration;  one  poUtical  theory  course 
(POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  POL  1374,  Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  or  POL  1378, 
Contemporary  PoUtical  Thought);  experiential  education  requirement;  six  law  and  legal  issues  elec- 
tives; and  two  general  political  science  electives. 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  foUowing  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  poUtical  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  Ust),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  public  policy  and  administration.  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  PoUtics; 
POL  nil.  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations; 
POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  PubUc  Administration;  one  poUtical 
theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Thought;  POL  1374,  Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  or  POL  1378, 
Contemporary  Political  Thought);  experiential  education  requirement;  POL  1260,  PubUc  PoUcy;  six 
pubUc  poUcy  and  administration  electives;  and  one  general  poUtical  science  elective. 

Concentration  in  international  relations  and  comparative  politics.  POL  1110,  Introduction 
to  Politics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112/IAF  1112,  Introduction  to 
tatemational  Relations;  POL  1113/IAF  1113,  hitroduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  PubUc 
Administration;  one  poUtical  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  POL  1374, 
Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  or  POL  1378,  Contemporary  PoUtical  Thought);  experiential  education 
requirement;  and  six  international  relations  and  comparative  poUtics  electives;  and  two  general 
poUtical  science  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  foUowing  areas:  Africsin-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  poUtical  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  Ust),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

POL  1110,  Introduction  to  PoUtics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112, 
Introduction  to  Intemational  Relations;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments  and 
Societies;  POL  1261,  PubUc  Administration;  one  poUtical  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem 
Thought;  POL  1374,  Modem  Political  Thought;  or  POL  1378,  Contemporary  PoUtical  Thought); 
POL  1301,  POL  1302,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  experiential  education  requirement;  and  seven 
political  science  electives. 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  areas:  Afiican-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  poUtical  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  Ust),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 
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Minor  Curriculum 


Minor  in  International 
Politics  Curriculum 


Concentration  in  law  and  legal  issues.  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  Politics;  POL  1111, 
Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations;  POL  1113, 
Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  one  political  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Thought; 
POL  1374,  Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  or  POL  1378,  Contemporary  PoUtical  Thought);  POL  1261, 
Public  Administration;  POL  1301,  POL  1302,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  experiential  education 
requirement;  six  law  and  legal  issues  electives;  and  one  general  political  science  elective. 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  the  political  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  list),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  public  policy  and  administration.  POL  1 1 10,  Introduction  to  Politics; 
POL  nil.  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations; 
POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  Public  Administration;  one  political 
theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Thought;  POL  1374,  Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  o?-POL  1378, 
Contemporary  Political  Thought);  POL  1301,  POL  1302,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  experiential  edu- 
cation requirement;  POL  1260,  Public  Policy;  and  six  public  policy  and  administration  electives. 

Six  social  science  electives  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  areas:  African-American 
studies,  anthropology,  economics,  history,  psychology  (consult  political  science  department's 
approved  psychology  course  list),  and  sociology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Concentration  in  international  relations  and  comparative  politics.  POL  1110,  Introduction 
to  Politics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government;  POL  1112/IAF  1112,  Introduction  to 
International  Relations;  POL  1113/IAF  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  Public 
Administration;  one  political  theory  course  (POL  1373,  Pre-Modem  Political  Thought;  POL  1374, 
Modem  PoUtical  Thought;  or  POL  1378,  Contemporary  PoUtical  Thought);  POL  1301  and  POL  1302, 
Research  Methods  1  and  2;  experiential  education  requirement;  six  international  relations  and  com- 
parative poUtics  electives;  and  one  general  poUtical  science  elective. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Any  two  of  the  following  courses:  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  PoUtics;  POL  1111,  Introduction  to 
American  Government;  POL  1112,  Introduction  to  International  Relations;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to 
Foreign  Governments;  POL  1261,  PubUc  Administration.  Any  five  additional  courses  offered  by  the 
Department  of  PoUtical  Science  for  poUtical  science  m^ors,  including  courses  listed  above  that 
have  not  been  selected  to  fulfiU  the  above  requirement. 

POL  1112,  Introduction  to  Intemational  Relations;  POL  1113,  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments; 
any  five  additional  courses  in  intemational  poUtics  and/or  comparative  poUtics  offered  by  the 
Department  of  PoUtical  Science. 


Psychology 


Stephen  G.  Harldns,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Matthews  Distinguished 
University  Professors 

Harljin  Lane,  PhD 
Doc.  es  Letlres 
Joanne  L.  Miller,  PhD 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Distinguished  Professors 

Judith  A.  Hall,  PhD 
Joanne  L.  MiUer,  PhD 

Professors 

Harry  A.  Mackay,  PhD 
Adam  J.  Reeves,  PhD 
Harold  S.  Zamansky,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Martin  L.  Block,  PhD 
Perrin  S.  Cohen,  PhD 
Rhea  T.  Eskew,  PhD 
FrankUn  Naarendorp,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

EUzabeth  Cole,  PhD 
John  D.  Coley,  PhD 
C.  Randall  Colvin,  PhD 
Denise  Jackson,  PhD 
Richard  H.' MeUoni  Jr.,  PhD 
Neal  Pearlmutter,  PhD 
Fei  Xu,  PhD 


Psychology  is  the  science  of  behavior  and  mental  processes.  Using  studies  of  animals  and  humans,  psy- 
chologists seek  to  explain  and  develop  ways  to  manage  the  behaviors  and  mental  life  of  the  individual. 

The  psychology  curriculimi  explores  such  topics  as  how  brain  function  determines  behavior;  how 
we  see,  hear,  and  learn;  what  constitutes  abnormal  personality;  how  people  develop  emotionally  and 
cognitively;  and  how  individuals  work  in  groups.  Through  laboratory  practice  and  experimentation, 
individual  research  projects,  and  smaU-group  seminars,  the  program  encourages  critical  evaluation 
of  psychology's  accomplishments  jmd  its  future. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculiim 


Minor  Curriculum 


The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  broad  Uberal  arts  edu- 
cation that  explores  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  natural  sciences. 
The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  more  specialized  and  is  ususilly  recommended  for  students  who 
have  a  strong  scientific  interest  in  psychology  and  the  natural  sciences. 

The  psychology  departnient  offers  honors  sections  of  introductory  psychology,  as  weU  as  honors 
activities  in  other  courses.  All  students  are  eUgible  for  directed  study  courses,  which  are  individual- 
ized study  or  research  experiences  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  Co-op  placements 
are  based  in  both  community  (often  mental  health)  and  laboratory  settings. 

A  solid  scientific  background  in  psychology  helps  prepare  students  for  careers  in  teaching,  busi- 
ness, public  service,  or  research  and  provides  a  foundation  for  graduate  study  in  all  areas  of  psychol- 
ogy, including  clinical,  as  well  as  in  law  and  medicine.  See  pages  207-211  for  course  descriptions. 

PSY  nil.  Foundations  of  Psychology  1;  PSY  1112,  Foundations  of  Psychology  2;  PSY  1211  and  PSY 
1212,  Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science  1  and  2.  Students  in  PSY  1111  and  PSY  1112  are  normally 
required  to  participate  as  research  subjects  in  experiments  conducted  by  department  faculty. 

Two  courses  from  the  following:  PSY  1271,  Social  Psychology;  PSY  1272,  PersonaUty  1;  PSY  1373, 
Abnormal  Psychology  1;  and  PSY  1241,  Human  Behavioral  Development  1.  Three  courses  from  the 
foUowing:  PSY  1262,  Psychology  of  Language;  PSY  1364,  Cognition;  PSY  1231,  Leammg  and 
Motivation;  PSY  1351,  Psychobiology;  and  PSY  1381,  Sensation  or  PSY  1382,  Perception. 

Within  the  psychology  department,  students  may  concentrate  their  electives  in  a  variety  of  subareas, 
including  language  and  cognition;  learning  and  motivation;  personaUty  and  social  psychology;  sen- 
sory and  psychobiology;  or  individual  study.  Students  should  see  a  department  adviser  regarding 
these  concentrations. 

Additional  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Arts:  Four  psychology  electives;  either  three  psychology 
labs  or  two  psychology  labs  and  one  psychology  directed  study;  one  psychology  seminar. 

Additional  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Science:  Seven  psychology  electives;  either  four  psychology 
labs  or  three  psychology  labs  and  one  psychology  directed  study;  one  psychology  seminar.  Four 
mathematics,  science,  or  computer  science  courses  beyond  the  core  curriculum  requirements.  Also, 
one  humanities  course  beyond  the  core  curriculum  requirements. 

Students  must  also  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

PSY  nil.  Foundations  of  Psychology  1;  PSY  1112,  Foundations  of  Psychology  2. 

Two  courses  from  the  follovsdng:  PSY  1241,  Developmental  Psychology  1;  PSY  1271,  Social 
Psychology;  PSY  1272,  Personality  1;  PSY  1373,  Abnormal  Psychology  1.  Three  courses  from  the  fol- 
lowing; PSY  1231,  Learning  and  Motivation;  PSY  1262,  Psychology  of  Language;  PSY  1351, 
Psychobiology;  PSY  1364,  Cognition;  and  PSY  1381,  Sensation  or  PSY  1382,  Perception. 

Four  psychology  electives. 


Sociology  and 
Anthropology 


T.  Anthony  Jones,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Matthews  Distinguished 
University  Professors 

Debra  R.  Kaufman,  PhD 
EUiott  A  Krause,  PhD 

Brudnick  Professor 

Jack  Levin,  PhD 

Russell  B.  and  Andree  B. 
Steams  Trustee  Professor  of 
Political  Economy 

Barry  Bluestone,  PhD 


Professors 

Arnold  Arluke,  PhD 
Winifred  Breines,  PhD 
Michael  E.  Brown,  PhD 
Alan  M.  IQein,  PhD 
Thomas  H.  Koenig,  PhD 
Earl  Rubington,  PhD 
Thomas  M.  Shapiro,  PhD 
Lynn  Stephen,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Luis  M.  Falcon,  PhD 
Wilfred  E.  Holton,  PhD 


Maureen  KeUeher,  PhD 
Judith  Perrolle,  PhD 
Gordana  Rabrenovic,  PhD 

Assistant  Professor 

Daniel  R.  Faber,  PhD 
Matthew  O.  Hunt,  PhD 

Professors  Emeriti 

CarolA.  Owen,  PhD 
Morton  Rubin,  PhD 


Sociology  and  anthropology  provide  the  critical  perspective  needed  for  studying  the  social  arrange- 
ments in  which  people  live,  in  particular  for  understanding  how  societies  function,  for  studying  the 
conditions  under  which  people  change  society,  and  for  describing  the  modes  and  conditions  of 
cooperation  that  make  social  life  possible. 

Courses  in  the  program  examine  such  areas  as  gender,  race,  class,  cities,  conflict,  law  and  crime, 
multiculturalism  and  intercultural  relations,  technology  and  the  environment,  education,  media,  and  the 
comparative  interdisciplinary  analyses  of  societies.  Many  courses  are  directly  relevant  to  m^ors  in  other 
fields,  including  economics,  political  science,  philosophy,  literature,  criminal  justice,  and  business. 

A  m^or  in  sociology  or  anthropology  helps  prepare  students  for  careers  in  pubhc  or  private  service, 
including  such  fields  as  law,  teaching,  social  work,  administration  or  management,  and  research.  See 
pages  212-214  for  sociology  course  descriptions  and  pages  136-137  for  anthropology  course  descriptions. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Sociology  Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Sociology  Curriculum 


Minor  in  Sociology 
Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Anthropology  Curriculum 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Anthropology  Curriculum 


Minor  in  Anthropology 
Curriculum 


SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology;  SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOC  1320,  Introduction  to 
Statistical  Analysis;  SOC  1321,  SOC  1322,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  SOC  1300,  Classical  Social 
Thought;  SOC  1301,  Current  Social  Thought;  SOC  1310,  Class,  Power,  and  Social  Change;  two  inter- 
mediate courses  (1100  or  1200  level)  in  sociology;  two  advanced  courses  (1300, 1400,  or  1500  level) 
■in  sociology;  Eind  one  anthropology  course  beyond  SOA  1100.  Six  electives  in  the  socicd  sciences 
other  than  sociology/anthropology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

SOC  1100,  tatroduction  to  Sociology;  SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOC  1320,  Introduction  to 
Statistical  Analysis;  SOC  1321,  SOC  1322,  Research  Methods  1  and  2;  SOC  1300,  Classical  Social 
Thought;  SOC  1301,  Current  Social  Thought;  SOC  1310,  Class,  Povirer,  and  Social  Change;  two  inter- 
mediate courses  (1100  or  1200  level)  in  sociology;  two  advanced  courses  (1300,  1400,  or  1500  level) 
in  sociology;  and  one  anthropology  course  beyond  SOA  1100.  Six  electives  in  the  social  sciences 
other  than  sociology/anthropology.  Six  additional  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculimi  (see  page  33). 

SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology;  any  two  courses  from  among  the  following:  SOC  1321, 
Research  Methods  1;  SOC  1322,  Research  Methods  2;  SOC  1300,  Classical  Social  Thought;  SOC  1301, 
Current  Social  Thought;  any  three-course  specialization  in  sociology  arranged  between  the  student 
and  adviser;  and  one  additional  1300-,  1400-,  or  1500-level  course  in  sociology. 

SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  Worid;  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to 
Sociology;  and  at  least  three  of  the  following:  SOA  1335,  Language  and  Communication;  SOA  1125, 
Introduction  to  Archaeology;  SOA  1155,  Individual  and  Culture;  SOA  1301,  Human  Origins;  SOA 
1160,  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  Family;  SOA  1425,  Cultural  Survival;  SOA  1146,  Rural  Workers  in  the  Third 
World;  SOA  1310,  Global  Markets  and  Local  Cultures;  SOA  1470,  Myth  and  ReUgion;  at  least  six  addi- 
tional anthropology  courses;  and  one  sociology  elective  beyond  SOC  1100.  Six  electives  in  the  social 
sciences  other  than  sociology/anthropology. 

In  addition,  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  Worid;  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to 
Sociology;  and  at  least  three  of  the  following:  SOA  1335,  Language  and  Communication;  SOA  1125, 
Introduction  to  Archaeology;  SOA  1155,  Individual  and  Culture;  SOA  1301,  Human  Origins;  SOA 
1160,  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  Family;  SOA  1310,  Global  Markets  and  Local  Cultures;  SOA  1425,  Cultural 
Survival;  SOA  1146,  Rural  Workers  in  the  Third  World;  SOA  1470,  Myth  and  ReUgion;  at  least  six 
additional  anthropology  courses;  and  one  sociology  elective  beyond  SOC  1100.  Six  electives  in  the 
social  sciences  other  than  sociology/anthropology.  Foiu-  additional  electives. 

In  addition,  complete  the  eirts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

SOA  1100,  Peoples  and  Cultures;  SOA  1104,  Cultures  of  the  World;  SOA  1335,  Language  and 
Communication;  SOA  1155,  Individual  and  Culture;  SOA  1160,  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  Family;  and  any 
two-course  specialization  in  anthropology  arranged  between  the  student  and  adviser. 


Theatre 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Janet  Bobcean,  MFA,  Associate  Professor  and  Acting  Chair 


Professor 

Edward  BuUins,  MFA 


Associate  Professors 

Nancy  Kindelan,  PhD 
Del  LewTs,  MFA 
Jerrold  A.  PhilUps,  PhD 


Clinical  Lecturer 

Theodore  D.  Janello,  MA 


The  study  of  theatre — as  performance,  visual  expression,  text,  theory,  and  history — at  Northeastern 
University  balances  production  theory  and  practice.  In  the  theatre  production  laboratory,  students 
(msuors  and  non-m^ors)  are  involved  in  experiential  learning  that  synthesizes  the  ideas,  theories, 
and  practices  studied  in  the  classroom.  All  theatre  majors  participate  in  laboratory  and  pubUc  per- 
formances. 

A  theatre  m^or  may  petition  to  enter  one  of  three  concentrations:  performance,  production,  or 
generalise  Opportunities  exist  for  independent  projects,  internships,  and  co-op  experiences. 

Theatre  mtyors  may  pursue  advanced  study  in  graduate  or  professional  programs,  careers  as 
theatre  practitioners,  or  careers  in  theatre  education.  See  pages  215-217  for  course  descriptions. 

THE  1100,  tatroduction  to  Theatre  Arts;  THE  1106,  THE  1107,  Theatre  History  1  and  2;  THE  1149, 
Script  Analysis;  THE  1 150,  Acting  1  (meyors  section);  THE  1 180,  Concepts  of  Direction;  THE  1206, 
THE  1207,  Technical  Theatre  1  and  2;  THE  1212,  h\troduction  to  Theatrical  Design;  THE  1300, 
Acting  2;  THE  1370,  Rehearsal  and  Performance  (general);  THE  1370  Rehearsal  and  Performance 
(experiential  education  requirement);  and  THE  1800,  THE  1801,  THE  1802,  and  THE  1803, 
Practicum  in  Production  1,  2, 3,  and  4. 
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All  theatre  m^ors  should  select  the  following  courses  in  theii  freshman  year  (fall  quarter) 
THE  1100,  Introduction  to  Theatre  Arts  and  THE  1206,  Technical  Theatre  1;  (winter  quarter)  THE 
1150,  Acting  1  (majors  section)  and  THE  1207,  Techrucal  Theatre  2;  (spring  quarter)  THE  1800, 
Practicum  in  Production  1. 

After  completing  32  quarter  hours,  theatre  majors  may  choose  to  be  theatre  generalists  or  to  con- 
centrate in  production  or  performance.  Admission  to  a  concentration  is  by  petition  or  audition. 

Theatre  generalist.  THE  1370,  Rehearsal  and  Performance  (general);  two  tech/design  coiu^es; 
two  performance  courses;  and  two  history/Uterature/criticism  courses. 

Concentration  in  production.  THE  1208,  Technical  Theatre  3;  THE  1209,  Theatrical  Drafting;  THE 
1370,  Rehearsal  and  Performance  (production  area);  two  tech/design  courses;  and  two  histoiy/litera- 
ture/criticism  courses. 

Concentration  in  performance.  THE  1155,  Voice  for  the  Theatre;  THE  1160,  Movement  1;  THE 
1301,  THE  1302,  Acting  3  and  4;  THE  1370,  Rehearsal  and  Performance  (performance  area);  and  two 
history/Uterature/criticism  courses. 

Committed  electives.  All  mEjors:  ART  1101,  History  of  Art  Since  1400,  should  become  a  committed 
elective  for  all  majors;  ENG  1658,  Introduction  to  Shakespeare,  should  be  taken  by  majors  to  fulfill  a 
category  III  core  curriculimi  requirement.  Performance  concentration  majors  must  take  4  quarter 
hours  of  dance,  gymnastics,  or  fencing. 

AU  students  must  complete  the  arts  and  sciences  core  curriculum  (see  page  33). 

Minor  Curriculum  THE  1100,  Introduction  to  Theatre  Arts;  THE  1106,  THE  1107,  Theatre  History  1  and  2;  THE  1150, 

Acting  1  (winter  quarter);  THE  1206,  THE  1207,  Technical  Theatre  1  and  2;  THE  1300,  Acting  2;  THE 
1370,  Rehearsal  and  Performance  (general);  and  THE  1800,  THE  1801,  Practicum  in  Production  1 
and  2.  Laboratory  practice  in  technical  theatre  and  performance,  in  cor\junction  with  the  course- 
work,  is  required. 

Music  majors  who  wish  to  minor  in  mxisical  theatre  must  take  the  following  courses:  THE  1100, 
Introduction  to  Theatre  Arts;  THE  1111,  American  Musical  Theatre;  THE  1 149,  Script  Analysis; 
THE  1150,  Acting  1  (majors  section)  (vraiter  quarter);  THE  1 160,  Movement  1;  THE  1300,  Acting  2; 
THE  1325,  Musical  Theatre  Technique;  THE  1800,  THE  1801,  THE  1802,  and  THE  1803,  Practicum  in 
Production  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Laboratory  practice  in  technical  theatre  and  performance,  in  coi\junction 
with  the  coursework,  is  required. 
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Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Bouve  College 
of  Health  Sciences 


Patrick  F.  Plunkett,  EdD,  Dean 

Carole  A.  Shea,  PhD,  RN,  YkPiH,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 

Ena  Vazquez-Nuttall,  EdD,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  the  Graduate  School 

Christine  Letzeiser,  MS,  RN,  Assistant  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 

Anne  M.  Sullivan,  MEd,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Student  Services 

William  J.  PumeU,  Director  of  Graduate  Admissions 

Nsincy  P.  Warner,  MS,  Academic  Counselor 

Kristen  D.  Hoag,  Academic  Counselor 

Esther  B.  WUliams,  Freshman  Counselor 

Carol  M.  Konis,  Assistant  Director  of  Operations 

Margaret  K.  Schnabel,  Assistant  Graduate  Director 

Barry  Kass,  MBA,  Director  of  Continuing  Education  and  Development 

The  programs  in  Bouve  College  of  Health  Sciences  combine  cooperative  education  experiences 
wdth  highly  innovative  academic  curricula  that  are  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  well-educated 
allied  health  professionals,  nurses,  and  pharmacists.  The  college  prepares  students  to  become  effec- 
tive professional  practitioners,  enter  graduate  schools,  and  work  in  many  areas  responsible  for  the 
delivery  of  health  care. 

There  are  tlu-ee  schools  within  the  Bouve  College  of  Health  Sciences:  the  School  of  Health  Profes- 
sions, the  School  of  Nursing,  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  The  college  offers  students  a  health-care 
education  that  features  a  curriculum  of  highly  relevant  and  closely  integrated  basic  courses  in  the 
physical,  biological,  behavioral,  and  administrative  sciences;  on-site  involvement  in  clinical  patient 
care,  including  a  pharmacy  extemship-intemship  period  and  clinical  affiliations  in  nursing,  physical 
therapy,  and  other  health  professions;  a  cooperative  education  work  program;  and  a  commitment  to 
the  search  for  and  advancement  of  new  and  progressive  concepts,  ideas,  and  philosophies  of  educa- 
tion and  professional  practice. 

Each  of  the  programs  offered  by  the  college  is  accredited  by  the  appropriate  professional  group. 
The  college  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Allied  Health  Professions,  the  Americain 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Nursing,  and  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy. 

Listed  below  are  the  overall  quality-point  averages  required  for  students  to  advance  to  the  next  rank 
and  to  graduate,  unless  otherwise  specified  by  a  program. 


Sophomore 

Middler 

Junior 

Senior 

To  graduate 


1.8 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


In  addition,  students  are  required  to  attain  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  professional  courses  (CPS, 
MLS,  PAH  [except  PAH  1135],  PCL,  PCT,  PHP,  PMC,  and  TOX);  and  a  C  or  better  in  professional 
courses  (ATP,  NUR,  PMD,  and  PTH).  A  required  course  in  which  a  D,  F,  or  W  (withdrawal  from 
course)  grade  is  received  can  be  repeated  only  once.  Other  standards  for  progress  are  published  in 
the  Bouve  College  of  Health  Sciences  Undergraduate  Student  Handbook  available  in  the  College 
Student  Services  Office  in  113  Mugar. 

Athletic  training  special  requirements.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  each  profes- 
sional course  in  the  program.  A  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0  is  required  for  field  experience. 

Cardiopulmonary  sciences  special  requirements.  In  addition  to  the  general  grade  requirement 
of  at  least  a  C-  in  all  professional  courses  (CPS),  students  are  required  to  maintain  a  quality-point 
average  of  at  least  2.0  in  the  following  professionally  related  courses  to  enter  quarter  6:  BIO  1 120, 
BIO  1140,  CHM  nil,  CHM  1122,  MTH  1107,  PAH  1202,  PAH  1204,  and  PHY  1201. 

Nursing  special  requirements.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  each  nursing  course.  During 
the  first  year,  nursing  students  must  achieve  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  BIO  1 162,  BIO  1 163,  and  BIO 
1 164.  Tlie  QPA  for  these  science  courses  must  be  2.0  before  a  student  can  enter  the  sophomore  year. 


Effective  January  1,  1999,  the  Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Nursing  merged  to 
become  the  Bouvi  College  of  Health  Sciences. 
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Doctor  of  Pharmacy  Class  of  2003-04  special  requirements.  For  the  Class  of  2003-04,  a  grade 
of  C  (2.0)  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  courses  in  the  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  progrjun.  Students  who 
are  administratively  released  after  three  quarters  in  The  EngUsh  Language  Center  wiU  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  Pharmacy  Program. 

Deficiencies  will  be  cumulative  such  that  a  student  is  warned  with  two  deficiencies,  placed  on 
probation  with  three  deficiencies,  and  dropped  from  the  pharmacy  program  when  the  fourth  defi- 
ciency is  earned,  even  if  previous  deficiencies  have  been  remediated.  A  student  who  fails  a  required 
course  twice  will  be  dropped  from  the  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  Program. 

All  coursework  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  curriculum  must  be  completed  satisfactorily  in 
order  for  a  student  to  progress  to  the  middler  year  of  the  curriculum. 

Students  with  a  QPA  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  2.5  will  be  able  to  progress  to  middler-year  standing 
pending  satisfactory  completion  of  all  academic  and  co-op  requirements  stated  herein.  Students 
with  QPA  below  2.5  but  above  2.0,  will  be  warned  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  Students  who  fail 
to  achieve  the  required  2.5  QPA  with  no  deficiencies  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  wUl  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  Program. 

Students  who  receive  an  I  (incomplete  grade)  must  file  an  "Incomplete  Clearance  Form"  with  the 
Student  Service  Ofiice  within  three  weeks  from  the  date  the  I  is  posted.  That  clearance  form  must 
show  that  the  course  can  be  made  up  some  time  within  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  following  quarter. 
Failure  to  clear  the  1  grade  within  the  allotted  time  wUl  result  in  the  course  being  counted  as  a  defi- 
ciency for  purposes  of  progression. 

In  addition  to  academic  performance,  satisfactorily  evaluated  co-op  experience  wUl  be  required 
for  normal  progression.  Students  who  faU  to  obtain  an  available  co-op  position  or  who  receive  an 
unsatisfactory  grade  will  be  allowed  one  opportunity,  over  a  two-quarter  time  period,  to  remediate. 
Students  who  cannot  meet  this  requirement  will  be  blocked  from  future  registration  in  the  Doctor  of 
Pharmacy  Program. 

In  years  three  through  six,  a  student  must  pass  every  course  in  a  quarter  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
in  order  to  progress  to  the  next  quarter.  A  student  who  faUs  to  achieve  the  minimum  satisfactory 
grade  wiU  be  expected  to  wait  until  the  failed  course  is  offered  again  and  repeat  the  course  at  that 
time.  In  the  interim,  a  student  may  petition  to  be  on  co-op  or  on  leave  of  absence.  Students  who 
withdraw  from  a  course  (or  courses)  sire  also  considered  deficient  for  the  purpose  of  progression. 

Required  experiential  rotations  are  considered  courses,  and  the  rules  stated  above  apply  to  them 
as  well.  Repeat  of  a  failed  rotation  is  scheduled  by  the  appropriate  coordinator  and  is  done  on  a 
space-available  basis. 

Medical  laboratory  science  special  requirements.  A  grade  of  C-  or  better  must  be  earned  in 
each  professional  course  (MLS)  in  the  program.  To  enter  professional  courses  in  the  sophomore 
year,  a  student  must  obtain  a  minimum  quality-point  average  of  2.0  in  all  science  courses,  including 
mathematics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  basic  medical  laboratory  science.  To  enter  professional 
courses  in  the  middler  year,  a  student  must  have  a  minimum  quality-point  average  of  2.0  and  have 
earned  a  C-  or  better  in  all  professional  courses.  To  enter  clinical  studies  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  a  student  must  have  a  minimum  quality-point  average  of  2.5  and  have  earned  a  C-  or  better  in  all  pro- 
fessional courses. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a  baccalaureate  degree  candidate  must  have  completed  the  specified 
curriculum  with  a  minimum  quality-point  average  of  2.5  and  have  earned  a  C-  or  better  in  aU  profes- 
sional courses. 

Physical  therapy  special  requirements.  During  the  first  two  years,  physical  therapy  students 
must  achieve  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  of  the  prerequisite  sciences  as  well  as  in  each  profes- 
sional course;  all  deficiencies,  if  any,  must  be  cleared  before  a  student  may  progress  into  the  middler 
year.  Beginning  with  quarter  6,  students  must  achieve  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  professional 
course  to  progress  to  the  next  academic  quarter.  In  addition,  specific  academic  requirements  govern 
performance  in  the  physical  therapy  program  and  department 

Toxicology  special  requirements.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  each  toxicology  course. 
A  cumulative  quality-point  averzige  of  2.0  is  required  for  graduation.  Professional  electives  cemnot  be 
taken  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  An  average  of  2.5  or  better  overall  is  required  of  all  students  transferring 
into  the  program. 

Open  Option  Program  The  Open  Option  Program  is  designed  for  students  who  are  undecided  about  a  profession  but  are 

interested  in  a  career  in  hesdth  care.  The  program  offers  freshmen  a  core  of  courses  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  basic  scientific  background  for  each  of  the  professional  programs  in  the  college  in  addition 
to  a  one  quarter-hour  health  careers  seminar. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  aU  freshman-year  courses,  including  the  Open  Option  core  curriculum, 
is  necessary  for  admission  to  one  of  the  professional  programs  of  the  college.  The  Open  Option  plan 
does  not  apply  to  the  dental  hygiene,  nursing,  pharmacy,  or  physical  therapy  programs. 
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Transfer  Credit 


The  college  may  accept  qualified  transfer  students  who  have  successfully  completed  one  or  more 
years  of  preprofessional  coursework  in  an  accredited  college  or  imiversity.  No  student  transferring 
from  another  college  or  university  may  receive  a  degree  unless  the  last  three  quarters  of  academic 
work  immediately  preceding  graduation  have  been  completed  at  Northeastern. 


School  of 

Health  Professions 


Mary  E.  Watson,  EdD,  RRT,  Interim  Dean  of  the  School  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  College 


Athletic  Training 


Chad  A.  Starkey,  PhD,  Program  Director 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Faculty  listed  under  Physical  Therapy 

The  flve-year  athletic  training  program  is  designed  for  students  who  are  interested  in  an  aUied  health- 
care profession  specializing  in  the  health  care  of  athletes.  Working  under  a  physician's  supervision, 
athletic  trainers  are  members  of  the  sports  medicine  field  who  specialize  in  the  prevention,  evalua- 
tion, management,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  athletic  iryuries.  Athletic  trainers  work  with  sec- 
ondary school,  college,  and  professional  athletic  teams  and  may  be  employed  in  private  clinics. 

Students  may  petition  for  acceptance  into  the  athletic  training  program  after  successfully  complet- 
ing their  first  year  of  academic  study.  To  be  accepted  into  the  program,  applicants  must  mjiintain  at 
least  a  2.0  quality-point  average  during  their  first  year  and  must  achieve  a  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  better 
in  all  professional  courses  and  all  basic  science  courses.  In  order  to  complete  the  athletic  training 
program,  students  are  required  to  fulfill  their  cUnical  education  requirements  during  academic  quar- 
ters with  athletic  teams  in  approved  settings  at  Northeastern  Uruversity  or  other  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  high  schools  in  the  Boston  area. 

The  program  is  in  the  process  of  seeking  accreditation  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Allied  Health  Education  Programs  (CAAHEP).  Students  who  graduate  from  the  athletic  training  pro- 
gram are  eligible  to  sit  for  the  National  Athletic  Trainers  Association  Certification  Examination.  See 
page  256  for  course  descriptions. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1162,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1652,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  CHM  1105,  General  Chemistry  for  the 
Health  Sciences  1;  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  and  MTH  1106,  Fundamentals 
of  Mathematics. 

Quarter  2  ATP  1000,  Introduction  to  Athletic  Trairung;  BIO  1 163,  Integrated  Human 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1652,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  2  Lab;  CHM  1106,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Health  Sciences  2; 
and  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2. 

Quarter  3  ATP  1050,  Emergency  Care  of  Athletic  Irguries;  BIO  1164,  Integrated  Human 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  3;  BIO  1654,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  3  Lab;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications;  COP  1360, 
Co-op  Education  in  Athletic  Trairung;  and  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology. 

Quarter  4  ATP  1100,  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries;  ATP  1101,  Athletic  Training 

Laboratory;  PHY  1201,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  PHY  1501,  Physics  Lab; 
PSY  nil,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  5  ATP  1200,  Clinical  Athletic  Trairung;  ATP  1250,  Evaluation  of  the  Head  and 

Spine;  PHY  1202,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  2;  and  PTH  1310,  Clinical  Gross 
Anatomy. 

Quarter  6  ATP  1300,  Lower  Extremity  Evaluation;  ATP  1390,  Athletic  Training  Practicum  1; 

CPS  1611,  Kinesiology;  CRS  1510,  Health  CoimseUng;  and  Middler-Year  Writing 
Requirement. 

Quarter  7  ATP  1350,  Upper  Extremity  Evaluation;  ATP  1360,  Applied  Neuroscience;  ATP 

1450,  Soft-Tissue  Massage  and  Joint  Mobilization;  and  HSL  1286,  Nutrition. 

Quarter  8  ATP  1400,  Therapeutic  Modalities;  ATP  1410,  Disease  and  Disabilities  in 

Athletes;  ATP  1490,  Athletic  Training  Practicum  2;  and  CPS  1615,  Exercise 
Physiology  1. 

Quarter  9  ATP  1500,  Therapeutic  Reconditioning;  ATP  1590,  Athletic  Training  3;  MTH  1150, 

Probability,  Statistics  and  the  Computer;  PSY  1112,  Foimdations  of  Psychology  2; 
and  one  elective. 
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Quarter  10  ATP  1600,  Organization  and  Administration  of  AtWetic  Training;  ATP  1690, 

Athletic  Training  Practicum  4;  CPS  1408,  Research  Design;  SOC  1195,  Drugs  in 
Society. 

Quarter  11  ATP  1800,  Senior  Seminar;  one  health  elective;  and  two  general  electives. 


Cardiopulmonary 
Sciences 


WUliam  J.  Gillespie,  EdD,  Associate  Professor  and  Acting  Chair 


Exercise  Physiology 


Respiratory  Therapy 


Associate  Professors 

Thomas  A.  Barnes,  EdD,  RRT 
Marilyn  A.  Cairns,  ScD 
Patrick  F.  PlurUcett,  EdD,  RRT 
Mary  E.  Watson,  EdD,  RRT 


Assistant  Professor 

Joseph  R.  Libonati,  PhD 


Assistant  Clinical  Specialists 

Joseph  A.  Curro,  MBA,  RRT 
Eric  B.  Pepin,  EdD,  CCP 
Annemarie  Sullivan,  MS 


The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  prograim  in  the  Department  of  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  offers  a 
common  core  curriculum  in  arts  and  sciences  and  cardiopulmonary  sciences,  as  well  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  concentrate  in  exercise  physiology  or  respiratory  therapy. 

Seminar  courses  in  the  first  and  second  year  are  designed  to  give  students  information  about  pro- 
fessional options  within  the  field  of  cardiopulmonary  sciences  so  that  they  may  make  informed  deci- 
sions about  their  specialization.  See  pages  257-259  for  course  descriptions. 

An  exercise  physiologist  develops,  implements,  and  coordinates  exercise  programs  and  administers 
exercise  tests,  usually  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician.  A  clinical  exercise  physiologist  assesses 
the  patient's  status,  prescribes  appropriate  exercise,  and  counsels  and  educates  patients  with  car- 
diovascular, pulmonary,  and/or  metabolic  diseases. 

All  students  in  the  exercise  physiology  specialization  take  courses  in  exercise  physiology,  exercise 
testing,  prescription  and  programming,  clinical  kinesiology,  electrocardiography,  orgaruzation  and 
administration  of  rehabilitation  programs,  and  practicum  experiences  in  exercise  physiology.  Stu- 
dents may  then  choose  an  emphasis  in  either  experimental  exercise  physiology  or  noninvasive  car- 
diovascular technology.  Students  concentrating  in  experimental  exercise  physiology  take  courses 
in  organic  chemistry  and  biochemistry,  physics,  and  calculus.  Students  who  focus  on  noninvasive 
cardiovascular  technology  take  courses  in  echocardiography  and  imaging  modalities  and  complete  a 
cardiovascular  technology  practicum. 

Exercise  physiology  is  an  emerging  and  expanding  profession  within  the  health  services  industry. 
Exercise  physiologists  are  employed  in  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics  or  in  corporate  and  commer- 
cial centers  in  health  promotion,  wellness,  fitness,  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

The  American  College  of  Sports  Medicine  has  developed  certification  programs  for  professionals 
in  the  clinical  areas  of  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  rehabilitation  and  in  the  health  and  fitness 
field.  Graduates  from  the  exercise  physiology  program  are  eligible  to  sit  for  either  the  exercise  spe- 
cialist or  exercise  test  technologist  certifications  in  the  clinical  area  or  the  health  fitness  instructor 
certification  in  the  health  and  fitness  field. 

Respiratory  therapists  are  instrumental  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  management,  and  preventive 
care  of  patients  v(4th  cardiopulmonary  problems.  Patients  suffering  from  a  variety  of  acute  or 
chronic  disabling  conditions  may  be  found  in  newborn  nurseries,  surgical  and  medical  units,  emer- 
gency rooms,  outpatient  departments,  and  intensive  care  units. 

Respiratory  therapists  are  involved  in  treating  disorders  such  as  cardiac  failure,  asthma,  pulmonary 
edema,  emphysema,  cerebral  thrombosis,  drowning,  hemorrhage,  and  shock.  The  respiratory  thera- 
pist is  a  life-support  specialist  trained  in  airway  management,  artificial  ventilation,  external  cardiac 
massage,  and  other  sophisticated  emergency  support  measures. 

Working  under  physicians'  orders,  respiratory  therapists  carry  out  specific  therapeutic  measures. 
They  must  provide  and  recommend  specialized  care  and  be  skilled  in  such  areas  as  medical  gas 
administration;  humidification,  aerosols,  and  intermittent  positive  pressure  breathing  (IPPB);  chest 
physiotherapy;  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation;  mechanical  ventilation;  airway  management;  pul- 
monary function  studies;  blood  gas  analysis;  and  physiologic  monitoring. 

All  students  in  the  respiratory  therapy  specialization  take  several  respiratory  therapy  didactic,  lab- 
oratory, seminar,  and  clinical  practice  courses. 

After  successful  completion  of  the  program,  students  are  eligible  to  take  the  respiratory  therapy 
registry  examination  administered  by  the  National  Board  for  Respiratory  Care.  Those  who  pass  the 
exam  earn  the  recognition  Registered  Respiratory  Therapist  (RRT).  The  program  is  accredited  by 
the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Allied  Health  Education  Programs. 
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Quarter  1  CHM  1105,  General  Chemistry  1;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its 

Applications,  CPS  1111,  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  1;  ENG  1110, 
College  Writing  1;  and  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1142,  Basic  Animal  Biology  1;  BIO  1642,  Basic  Animal  Biology  1  Lab;  CHM 

1106,  General  Chemistry  2;  CPS  1112,  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  2; 
NUR  1282,  Wellness;  and  SOC  1100,  hitroduction  to  Sociology. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1622,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  CPS  1115, 

Basic  Life  Support  and  Cardiac  Assessment;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  MTH 

1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  4  PAH  1202,  Anatomy  &  Physiology  1;  PHY  1201,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1; 

PHY  1501,  Physics  Lab;  one  humsmities  elective;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  5  CPS  1113,  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  3;  MTH  1150,  ProbabiUty, 

Statistics,  and  the  Computer;  PAH  1204,  Anatomy  &  Physiology  2;  PHL  1165, 
Moral  Problems  in  Medicine;  and  one  humanities  elective. 

Additional  Courses:  Cardiopulmonary  Physiology;  Clinical  Kinesiology;  Pathophysiology;  Physics 
for  the  Life  Sciences  3;  Nutrition;  Cardiopulmonary  Disease;  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions; 
Exercise  Prescription  and  Program;  Exercise  Physiology  1  and  2;  Research  Design;  Health  Science 
Education;  Electrocardiography;  Pharmacology;  Clinical  Practicum  1  and  2;  Clinical  Seminar; 
Administrative  Rehabilitation  Programs;  and  electives. 

Additional  Courses:  Cardiopulmonary  Physiology;  Pathophysiology;  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  3;    ■ 
Nutrition;  Cardiopulmonary  Disease;  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions;  Exercise  Physiology  1; 
Research  Design;  Health  Science  Education;  Introduction  to  Respiratory  Care;  Professional  Practice 
Laboratories;  Clinical  Seminars;  Pharmacology;  Cardiopulmonary  Assessment;  Electrocardiography; 
Practicum  in  Respiratory  Care  1,  2,  and  3;  Respiratory  Care  for  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Patient; 
Respiratory  Care  for  Critical  Patients;  Neonatal  and  Pediatric  Respiratory  Care;  Advanced  Cardiac 
Life  Support;  and  electives. 


Medical  Laboratory 
Science 


Barbara  E.  Martin,  MHP,  MT(ASCP),  CLS(NCA),  Director  and  Senior  Clinical  Specialist 


Associate  Professors 

Judith  T.  Barr,  ScD,  CLSCNCA) 
Britta  L.  Karlsson,  MS, 
MT(ASCP),  CLS(NCA) 


Lecturers 

Tenin  Aburto,  PhD,  MT(ASCP) 
EUen  Goonan,  BS,  MT(ASCP) 
David  G.  Grenache,  PhD, 

MT(ASCP) 
Ram  Rammohan,  MS,  MT(ASCP) 
Frances  SulUvan,  BA,  MT(ASCP) 
EUzabeth  Szymczak,  MS, 

MT(ASCP) 


Assistant  Clinical 
Specialist 

Rose  Marie  Salah,  MS, 
MT(ASCP)  Sc 

Snell  Visiting  Professor 

Mary  Louise  Turgeon,  EdD, 
MT(ASCP),  CLS(NCA) 

Laboratory  Coordinator 

Judith  Baronas,  BS,  MT(ASCP) 

Teaching  Assistant 

Anthony  Baran,  BS, 
MT(ASCP) 

The  Department  of  Medical  Laboratory  Science  prepares  professionals  in  the  laboratory  disciplines  of 
clinical  chemistry,  hematology,  immunohematology,  immunology,  and  microbiology.  Medical  labora- 
tory scientists  (medical  technologists)  perform  diagnostic  test  procedures  using  state-of-the-art  com- 
puterized analyzers.  They  are  responsible  for  overseeing  patient  specimen  collection,  and  for  test 
accuracy,  cost-effectiveness,  and  efficiency  in  reporting  results  to  physicians.  Physicians  rely  on  labo- 
ratory tests  to  establish  a  diagnosis  and  to  determine  therapy.  Traditionally  the  program  has  prepared 
students  for  positions  in  health-care  delivery,  but,  tlirough  cooperative  education  experiences,  it  also 
offers  students  the  opportunity  to  explore  positions  in  biological,  chemical,  and  medical  research,  the 
biotechnology  industry,  and  governmental  agencies.  Many  graduates  enter  responsible  positions  in 
these  areas.  The  ciuriculum  also  provides  excellent  preparation  for  advanced  studies  in  graduate  and 
professional  schools. 

The  five-year  program  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Students  begin  the  experiential 
learning  phase  of  the  program  during  their  sophomore  year,  with  cooperative  education  placements 
in  regional  institutions.  Upper-class  students  have  the  opportunity  for  international  placements. 
Recently  students  have  had  co-ops  in  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  their  junior  and  senior 
years  students  receive  formal  clinical  training  at  some  of  metropolitan  Boston's  finest  health-care 
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facilities.  To  enter  clinical  training  students  must  complete  all  prerequisite  courses  and  maintain  an 
acceptable  quality-point  average.  Graduates  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  program  are  eligible  for 
national  certification  examinations  as  medical  technologists  and  clinical  laboratory  scientists.  Some 
states  require  additional  licensure  examinations. 

The  department  also  offers  a  three-year  Associate  in  Science  program  that  culminates  in  eligibility 
for  national  certificatioh  examinations  at  the  level  of  medical  or  clinical  laboratory  technician.  Stu- 
dents may  use  this  option  to  enter  the  medical  laboratory  profession.  Qualified  students  may  apply 
associate-degree  coursework  toward  subsequent  studies  for  the  baccalaureate  degree.  See  pages 
264-265  for  course  descriptions. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1108,  General  Biology;  BIO  1608,  General  Biology  Lab;  CHM  1111,  General 

Chemistry  1;  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  MLS  1101,  MLS  Orientation  1;  and 
MTH  1 106,  Functions  and  Algebra  or  MTH  1 107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1 109,  Animal  Biology;  BIO  1609,  Animal  Biology  Lab;  MLS  1102,  MLS 

Orientation  2;  MLS  1104,  Laboratory  Techniques;  PHY  1201,  Physics  1;  PHY  1501, 
Physics  1  Laboratory  (optional);  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  3  CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  2;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  MLS  1112,  Renal 

Physiology  and  Urinalysis;  MLS  1212,  Urinalysis  Laboratory;  PHY  1202,  Physics 
2;  and  PHY  1502,  Physics  2  Laboratory. 

Quarter  4  CHM  1264,  Organic  Chenustry  1;  MLS  1125,  Hematology;  MLS  1225,  Hematology 

Laboratory;  PAH  1202,  Anatomy-Physiology  1;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  5  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  2;  MLS  1172,  Basic  Immunology;  PAH  1204, 

Anatomy-Physiology  2;  Eind  one  or  two  electives. 

Quarter  6  BIO  1282,  Genetics;  BIO  1660,  Genetics  Lab;  CHM  1221,  Analytical  Chemistry; 

MLS  1145,  Microbiology;  MLS  1245,  Microbiology  Laboratory;  and  MLS  1672, 
Immunopathology. 

Quarter  7  BIO  1283,  Introductory  Biochemistry;  BIO  1661,  Introductory  Biochemistry 

Lab;  ENG  1380,  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions;  MLS  1648,  Advanced 
Microbiology;  MLS  1649,  Parasitology  and  Mycology;  and  one  elective  (optional). 

Quarter  8  MLS  1132,  Immunohematology;  MLS  1152,  Clinical  Chemistry;  MLS  1232, 

Immunohematology  Laboratory;  MLS  1621,  Advanced  Hematology  1;  MLS  1661, 
MLS  Education;  and  one  elective  (optionzil). 

Quarter  9  MLS  1252,  Clinical  Chemistry  and  Instrumentation  Laboratory;  MLS  1623,  Special 

Topics  in  Hemostasis;  MLS  1631,  Advanced  Immunohematology;  MLS  1656, 
Advanced  Clinical  Chemistry;  one  elective  and  one  optional  elective. 

Quarter  10  MLS  1523,  Hematology  MT  AppUed  Study;  MLS  1544,  Clinical  Microbiology  MT 

Applied  Study;  MLS  1573,  Immunology  1  MT  Applied  Study  2;  and  MLS  1665, 
Management. 

Quarter  11  MLS  1533,  Immunohematology  MT  AppUed  Study;  MLS  1552,  MT  CUnical  Chem- 

istry AppUed  Study;  and  MLS  1574,  Immunology  2  MT  AppUed  Study. 

This  minor  provides  students  majoring  in  other  science  fields  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  princi- 
ples of  the  biological  and  chemical  sciences  as  appUed  in  the  medical  laboratory.  Students  may  spe- 
cialize in  one  of  the  five  categorical  areas  of  Medical  Laboratory  Science:  clinical  chemistry,  hema- 
tology, immunology,  immimohematology,  or  microbiology.  Four  to  five  MLS  courses  are  required 
for  each  minor.  Upon  completing  the  categorical  minor  and  a  baccalaureate  degree,  the  student  may 
be  eUgible  for  categorical  national  certification  examination  based  on  relevant  work  experience  or 
completion  of  cUnical  appUed  studies.  Interested  students  must  contact  the  MLS  minor  adviser  in 
206  Mugar  to  select  appropriate  courses.  Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry  1  and  General  Biology  for 
aU  except  students  specializing  in  cUnical  chemistry,  who  need  organic  chemistry. 

The  post-baccalaureate  certificate  program  in  medical  laboratory  science  enables  students  with  a 
baccalaureate  degree  and  sufficient  background  in  the  biological  and  chemical  sciences  to  become 
eUgible  for  certification  in  clinical  microbiology,  clinical  chemistry,  hematology,  immunohematol- 
ogy, or  immunology.  Depending  upon  the  specialty,  students  must  complete  18  to  23  quarter  hours 
of  professional  coursework,  which  must  include  applied  study  at  an  £iffiUated  cUnical  site.  After 
completing  the  program,  students  may  be  eUgible  for  the  national  certification  examination  in  a 
categorical  area.  Completion  requires  12  to  24  months  of  part-time  study  depending  on  prerequisite 
coursework,  specialty  chosen,  and  the  timing  of  a  student's  entry  into  the  program. 
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Ann  Noonan,  EdD,  PT,  Associate  Ptvfessor  and  Associate  Chair 


Entry-Level 
MSPT  Program 


Associate  Professors 

Robert  Sikes,  PhD 
Chad  A.  Starkey,  PhD, 

Program  Director, 

Athletic  Training 

Assistant  Professors 

Loma  Hayward,  EdD,  PT 
Timothy  Hilliard,  PhD 
Maura  D.  Iversen,  ScD,  PT 
Judith  Schaechter,  PhD,  MS, 

PT 
Christine  R.  Wilson,  PhD,  PT 


Associate  Clinical 
Specialist 

Cindy  I.  Buchanan,  PhD,  PT 

Assistant  Clinical 
Specialists 

Joseph  Cigna,  PhD,  PT 
Marie  B.  Corkery,  MS,  PT 
Xristos  Gaglias,  MS,  AT 
Ann  Golub-Victor,  MPH,  PT, 

PCS 
Maiy  J.  ffickey,  BS,  PT,  DCS 


Sonya  L.  Larrieux,  MA,  PT 
Susan  Lowe,  BS,  MS,  PT 
Sheri  L.  Martin,  MS,  PT,  AT 
Mary  O'Brien,  MPH,  PT 
Jamie  Paz,  MS,  PT 
Susan  PoUch,  MEd 
Donnalee  Shain,  MS,  PT,  PCS 
Nancy  H.  Sharby,  MS,  PT 
Susan  H.  Ventura,  MEd,  PT 
Maryann  Wilmarth,  MS,  PT, 
OCS 


I 


The  physical  therapy  program  prepares  its  graduates  to  provide  quality  patient  care  in  a  time  of 
changing  concepts,  trends,  and  challenges.  Students  learn  to  help  cUents  gain  functional  indepen- 
dence and  to  recogruze  and  manage  the  emotional  and  socioeconomic  problems  that  affect  recovery. 
The  first  five  years  of  this  curriculum  result  in  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  rehabilitation  science. 
The  program  in  physical  therapy  culminates  at  the  end  of  six  years  in  an  entry-level  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  physical  therapy. 

Physical  therapists  provide  services  to  patients  and  cUents  who  have  impairments,  functional  limi- 
tation, disabilities,  or  changes  in  physical  function  resulting  from  injury,  disease,  or  other  causes.  In 
addition,  physical  therapists  are  involved  in  wellness  initiatives,  including  screenings,  health  promo- 
tions, and  educational  activities  that  provide  preventive  care  to  forestall  or  prevent  functional 
decline  and/or  to  eliminate  the  need  for  costlier  forms  of  care.  They  perform  administrative  duties 
and  direct  and  supervise  support  personnel.  Physical  therapists  interact  and  practice  in  collabora- 
tion with  a  variety  of  health-care  professionals,  including  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  educators, 
social  workers,  occupational  therapists,  speech  language  pathologists,  and  audiologists. 

Physical  therapists  function  in  a  variety  of  settings,  including  community  and  university  hospitals; 
rehabilitation  centers;  private  practices;  educational  settings;  extended  care  facilities;  freestanding 
outpatient  clinics;  home  health  agencies;  and  commimity,  state,  and  federal  agencies. 

Through  a  commitment  to  excellence  in  teaching,  research,  and  service,  the  Department  of  Physi- 
cal Therapy  develops  individuals  who  are  clinically  competent,  independent  thinking,  health-care 
professionals.  The  program  incorporates  the  University's  Academic  Common  Experience  objectives 
and  encourages  the  development  of  commimication  skills,  critical  and  creative  thinking,  information 
literacy,  and  interpersonal  skills.  It  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  developing  historical,  ethical, 
aesthetic,  and  personal  perspectives,  and  of  understanding  the  contexts  provided  by  natural,  social, 
and  cultural  worlds  (including  a  multicultural  understanding).  In  the  classroom,  students  develop 
problem-solving  skOls,  manual  dexterity,  and  proficiency  in  technique  and  with  equipment. 

Physical  therapy  students  alternate  quarters  of  academic  study  with  quarters  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation work  experience.  Students  may  be  employed  as  physical  therapy  co-op  students  with  increas-  ■ 
ing  responsibilities  commensurate  with  their  academic  studies,  or  they  may  perform  other  health- 
related  preprofessional  duties.  These  experiences  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  appUcation  and 
reinforcement  of  the  lessons  of  the  classroom  and  laboratory.  Prior  to  graduation,  students  have 
18  months  of  related  work  experience. 

Changes  in  health  care  are  occurring  at  a  rapid  pace.  New  demands  placed  on  students  and  educa- 
tors require  a  broad  team  approach  and  multidisciplinary  focus.  Cross-training  in  health  and  rehabil- 
itation areas  such  as  physical  therapy,  speech  and  language  pathology,  nursing,  pharmacy,  and 
counseling  is  highly  valued  by  potential  employers.  The  cooperative  education  and  the  professional 
programs  in  health  encourage  students  to  obtain  Certified  Nursing  Assistant  (CNA)  credentials  so 
they  are  prepared  for  cross-training  experiences  early  in  their  cooperative  education  experiences. 
We  beUeve  that  these  experiences  will  later  enrich  their  discipline-specific  training. 

In  addition  to  cooperative  education,  the  program  includes  three  eight-week  affiliations  that  are 
mandated  by  the  American  Physical  Therapy  Association.  Clinical  affiliations  allow  the  student  to 
practice  clinical  skills  under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed  physical  therapist.  Clinical  sites  across  the 
United  States,  offering  a  wide  range  of  specialties,  participate  in  our  clinical  education  program. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  match  students  to  sites  that  suit  academic  need  and  geographic  conve- 
nience; however,  students  should  be  prepared  to  travel  out  of  state  for  a  minimum  of  one  affiliation. 
Availability  of  a  car  is  also  required,  as  most  sites  are  not  accessible  by  pubhc  transportation.  All 
expenses  associated  with  clinical  affiliations,  including  travel  and  housing,  are  the  respor\sibility  of 
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the  student.  A  very  small  number  of  sites  offer  student  incentives  including  stipends,  meals,  and 
housing  at  low  or  no  cost  to  the  student,  but  this  is  becoming  increasingly  rare. 

Students  are  accepted  into  the  program  as  freshmen  and  do  not  need  to  reapply.  During  the  fresh- 
man year,  students  take  a  course  in  basic  physical  therapy  procedures,  so  they  not  only  begin  to 
study  their  msyor  immediately  but  also  are  prepared  for  their  cooperative  education  experience.  To 
continue  in  the  program,  students  must  maintain  acceptable  standards  of  scholarship  and  academic 
perfprmance  as  outlined  in  the  student  handbook.  Students  must  develop  appropriate  motor  skills, 
professional  behavior,  and  emotional  maturity.  Students  may  be  required  to  purchase  a  laboratory 
kit  in  the  freshman  year  that  they  wiU  use  throughout  the  curriculum. 

The  program  in  physical  therapy  is  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  in  Physical 
Therapy  Education  of  the  American  Physical  Therapy  Association. 

Graduates  of  the  Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Therapy  (MSPT)  program  are  eligible  to  sit  for  the 
Physical  Therapy  Licensure  Examination.  See  pages  274-276  for  course  descriptions. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1162,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1652,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  CHM  1105,  Chemistry  for  Health 
Sciences  1;  MTH  1106,  Functions  and  Algebra  or  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic 
Calculus. 

Quarter  1  or  2         PTH  1001,  Basic  Physical  Therapy  Procedures. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1163,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1653,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab;  CHM  1106,  Chemistry  for  Health 
Sciences  2;  and  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1164,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3;  BIO  1654,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3  Lab;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  and 
PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1 . 

Quarter  1,  2,  or  3     COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  AppUcations;  PTH  1001,  Basic  Physical 
Therapy  Procedures;  and  designated  electives.* 

Quarter  4  CPS  1615,  Exercise  Physiology  1  with  lab;  PTH  1252,  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy  1; 

PHY  1201,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  PHY  1501,  Physics  for  the  Life 
Sciences  1  Lab;  and  PSY  1112,  Foundations  of  Psychology  2. 

Quarter  5  PTH  1253,  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy  2;  PHY  1202,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  2; 

PTH  1203,  Therapeutic  Modahties  in  Physical  Therapy  Practice;  PTH  1320,  Soft 
Tissue  Mobilization;  and  one  multicultural  elective. 

Quarter  6  PTH  1316,  Neuromuscular  Physiology;  PTH  1325,  Clinical  Medicine  1;  PTH  1330, 

Clinical  Kinesiology;  and  PTH  1352,  Psychosocial  Aspects  of  Illness. 

Quarter  7  PHP  1300,  Pharmacotherapeutics  for  Physical  Therapy  Practice;  PTH  1340, 

Pathokinesiology;  PTH  1345,  Orthopedic  CUnical  Medicine  2;  and  PTH  1366, 
Neuroanatomy. 

Quarter  8  ENG  1340,  Writing  Workshop;  PTH  1118,  Developmental  Basis  of  Human  Perfor- 

mance; PTH  1391,  Cardiopulmonary  Rehabilitation  in  Physical  Therapy;  and  PTH 
1440,  Musculoskeletal  Evaluation  and  Treatment  1. 

Quarter  9  MTH  1 150,  ProbabiUty,  Statistics,  and  the  Computer;  PTH  1363,  Neurological 

Evaluation  and  Treatment  1;  and  PTH  1441,  Musculoskeletal  Evaluation  and 
Treatment  2. 

Quarter  10  PTH  1364,  Neurological  Evaluation  and  Treatment  2;  PTH  1405,  Research  for 

Physical  Therapy;  PTH  1426,  Fimctional  Aspects  of  Aging;  and  PTH  1430, 
Physical  Therapy  for  the  Pediatric  Client. 

Quarter  1 1  PTH  1400,  Admmistration;  PTH  1411,  Clinical  hitegration;  and  PTH  3345,  Com- 

munications and  Health  Promotion  in  Physical  Therapy. 

Quarter  12  PTH  1420,  Physical  Therapy  in  the  Health-Care  System. 

Quarter  13  CPS  1632,  Health  Science  Education;  and  PHL  3265,  Issues  in  Medical  Ethics. 

Graduate  courses:  Clinical  Integration  2  and  3,  and  Research  for  Physical  Therapy  2. 

Note:  This  curriculum  is  subject  to  revision. 


*Designated  electives:  Students  must  take  one  course  in  tteee  of  the  following  areas;  sociology/anthropology,  fine  arts, 
and  history/political  science. 
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Speech-Language 
Pathology  and 
Audiology 


Kevin  P.  Keams,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Class  Entrance 
Requirements 

Special  Requirements 


Professors 

Arlene  Greenstein,  PhD 
Mary  Florentine,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Linda  Ferrier,  PhD 
Sharon  Y.  Manuel,  PhD 
Robert  Redden,  EdD 


Assistant  Professor 

Therese  O'NeU  Pirozzi,  ScD 
RalfW.  Schlosser,  PhD 


Clinical  Specialists 

Helen  Anis,  MA 
Denise  J.  Frjinkoff,  MA 
Mary  Beth  Lannon,  EdD 
Marjorie  North,  MA 


Speech-language  pathologists  and  audiologists  are  involved  with  the  evaluation  and  treatment  of, 
and  counseling  and  research  in  human  communication  and  its  disorders.  The  speech-language 
pathology  and  audiology  program  is  designed  to  help  students  develop  entry-level  competencies 
that  will  enable  them  to  function  in  a  preprofessional  capacity  in  educational  settings,  medical  and 
rehabilitation  centers,  and  private  practice  climes.  Students  will  be  exposed  to  a  wide  variety  of 
communication  disorders  through  observations  and  participation  in  activities  at  the  Northeastern 
University  Speech  and  Hearing  Center.  Extemship  in  schools,  hospitals,  or  other  relevant  settings 
wiU  also  broaden  students'  exposure  and  prepare  them  for  graduate  study  or  employment. 

Speech-language  pathologists  and  audiologists  provide  clinical  services  to  a  full  range  of  commu- 
nicatively impaired  individuals,  from  infants  through  geriatrics.  Speech-language  pathologists  treat 
disorders  such  as  developmental  language  and  articulation  disorders,  voice  and  resonance  prob- 
lems, stuttering,  and  lemguage  and  cognitive  impairments  due  to  stroke,  head  ir\jury,  and  progressive 
neurologic  diseases.  Audiologists  specialize  in  the  prevention,  identification,  assessment,  and  reha- 
bilitation of  hearing  disorders.  Individuals  with  congenital  and  acquired  hearing  impairments  are 
seen  for  services  by  audiologists.  They  prescribe  and  dispense  hearing  aids  and  instruct  individuals 
in  the  use  of  amplification.  Undergraduate  students  take  courses  in  both  speech-language  pathology 
and  audiology  in  preparation  for  advanced  training  and  specialization  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  bachelor  of  science  degree  program  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  includes  an 
experiential  learning  component,  a  broad-based  academic  core,  and  the  scientific  and  clinical 
coursework  necessary  for  understanding  normal  and  disordered  communication.  The  degree  offers 
preprofessional  training  for  individuals  who  want  to  pursue  graduate  education  in  speech-language 
pathology  and  audiology.  Alternately,  graduates  may  be  hired  as  speech  and  hearing  assistants  in 
a  variety  of  clinical  settings,  or  they  may  pursue  other  career  paths  in  health  care  and  education. 

The  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  curriculum  is  designed  to  facilitate  critical  thinking, 
information  Uteracy,  and  oral  and  written  communication  skills.  In  addition  to  coursework  in  the 
basic  communication  sciences,  coursework  is  required  in  special  needs/education,  allied  health, 
computer  Uteracy,  ethics,  multicultural/diversity  issues,  and  psychology.  The  curriculum  provides  a 
solid  foundation  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  and  arts  and  sciences,  and  it  is  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  minor  in  an  area  of  related  interest. 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  program  is  an  accelerated  graduate  provision  for  students  who  qualify  at 
the  end  of  year  three.  Students  who  have  maintained  a  QPA  of  3.25  or  better,  who  have  a  departmen- 
tal endorsement,  and  who  have  satisfied  aU  graduate  program  admissions  requirements  may  seek 
admission  to  Northeastern  University's  graduate  program  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiol- 
ogy. In  effect,  students  who  enter  the  accelerated  master's  degree  track  will  complete  the  bachelor 
of  science  requirements  within  the  framework  of  our  graduate  program.  They  will  be  eligible  for  the 
master  of  science  and  bachelor  of  science  degrees  and  meet  national  certification  requirements  at 
the  end  of  their  fifth  year  of  matriculation.  The  accelerated  track  is  selective  and  a  restricted  num- 
ber of  students  are  admitted  each  year.  The  graduate  programs  in  speech-language  pathology  and 
audiology  and  the  University's  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  are  fully  accredited  by  the  American 
Speech-Language-Hearing  Association.  See  page  276  for  course  descriptions. 

Students  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  are  required  to  obtain  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in 
professional  courses.  A  required  course  in  which  a  grade  below  C  or  a  grade  of  W  is  received  can  be 
repeated  only  once. 

During  the  first  two  years,  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  students  must  achieve  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  in  each  of  the  prerequisite  sciences,  as  weU  as  in  each  professional  course;  all  defi- 
ciencies, if  any,  must  be  cleared  before  a  student  may  progress  into  the  middler  year.  Begirming  with  I 
quarter  6,  students  must  achieve  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  professional  course  to  progress  to 
the  next  academic  quarter.  In  addition,  specific  academic  requirements  govern  performance  in  the 
speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  program  and  department. 
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Graduate  Year 


Quarter  1 
Quarter  2 

Quarter  3 

Quarter  4 
Quarters 

Quarter  6 

Quarter? 
(Summer) 

Quarters 
(FaU) 

Quarter  9 
Quarter  10 
Quarter  11 

Quarter  12 

Quarter  13 
Quarter  14 


BIO  1160,  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1650,  Functional 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  MTH  1106, 
Ftactions  and  Algebra  or  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  and  SLA 
1101,  Introduction  to  Speech  and  Hearing. 

BIO  1161,  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1651,  Functional 
Himian  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and 
Its  Applications;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  and  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  1. 

MTH  1150,  Probability,  Statistics  and  the  Computer;  PSY  1112,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  2;  PSY  1231,  Learning  and  Motivation  1;  and  NUR  1282,  WeOness  or 
health  science  elective. 

SLA  1201,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Vocal  Mechanisms;  SLA  1300,  Language 
Acquisition;  and  two  electives. 

PHL  1165,  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine  or  ethics  elective;  SOC  1160,  Gender  in 
a  Changing  Society  or  multicultural/diversity  elective;  SLA  1301,  Phonetics;  one 
elective;  and  co-op  orientation  (1  QH). 

CMN  1330,  Interpersonal  Commimication  1  or  communication  elective;  SLA  1200, 
Hearing  Science;  SLA  1400,  Speech  Science;  and  one  elective. 

Co-op 


Co-op 


ENG  1380,  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions;  PSY  1262,  Psychology  of  Language 
or  psychology  elective;  SLA  1410,  Speech-Language  Pathology;  and  SLA  1460, 
Neurological  Bases  of  Communication. 

SLA  1303,  Introduction  to  Audiology;  SOC  1217,  Women,  Health,  and  Social 
Change  or  diversity/multicultural  elective;  SLA  1411,  Speech  Pathology  2;  and  one 
elective. 

PSY  1364,  Cognition  or  psychology  elective;  SLA  1403,  Clinical  Procedures, 
Speech;  Clinical  Procedures,  Audiology,  or  elective;  PSY  1364,  Cognition  or 
psychology  elective;  and  Seminar  in  Speech-Language  Pathology  and  Audiology. 

ED  1311,  Case  Management:  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  or  ED/CRS  elective; 
SLA  3629,  Aural  Rehabilitation;  SLA  elective;  and  one  open  elective. 

Co-op  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology. 

SLA  seminar  in  speech-language  pathology  and  audiology  (with  co-op  compo- 
nent); SLA  3660,  Early  Intervention  or  SLA  elective;  and  two  electives. 
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School  of  Nursing 


Eileen  H.  Zungolo,  MEd,  EdD,  RN,  FAAN,  Dean  of  the  School  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  College 
Lea  A.  Johnson,  MS,  MSN,  RN,  Assistant  Dean  of  Administration 
TBA,  Assistant  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 
TBA,  Director  of  Graduate  Pivgrams 


Professors 

Patxicia  Maguire  Meservey,  MS,  PhD,  RN 
Carole  A.  Shea,  MS,  PhD,  RN,  FAAN 

Associate  Professors 

Jane  F.  Aroian,  MSN,  EdD,  RN 

Lynn  Babington,  MSN,  PhD,  RN 

Michelle  A.  Beauchesne,  MS,  DNSc,  RN,  PNP 

OUvia  M.  Breton,  MEd,  RN 

Margery  M.  Chisholm,  MS,  EdD,  RN,  CS 

Mary  Anne  Gauthier,  MSN,  EdD,  RN 

Carol  Glod,  MS,  PhD,  RN,  CS 

Patricia  J.  HoUen,  MS,  PhD,  RN 

Dorett  Hope,  MSEd,  EdD 

EUzabeth  M.  Howard,  MS,  PhD,  RN,  ANP 

Barbara  R.  KeUey,  MS,  MPH,  EdD,  RN,  PNP 

M.  Marcia  Lynch,  MSN,  DNSc,  RN 

Peggy  S.  Matteson,  MS,  PhD,  RN 

Carol  A.  Patsdaughter,  MSN,  PhD,  RN 

Susan  J.  Roberts,  MS,  DNSc,  RN,  ANP 

Mary  Suzanne  Tarmina,  MS,  PhD,  RN,  FNP 

Mary  E.  Wilcox,  MS,  RN 

M.  Delaine  WOliamson,  MS,  MPH,  RD 

Rachel  Zachariah,  MS,  DNSc,  RN 


Assistant  Professors 

Anne  L.  Bateman,  MSN,  EdD,  RN 
Rhonda  M.  Board,  MS,  PhD,  CCRN 
Margaret  H.  Christensen,  PhD,  RN 
Rosanna  DeMarco,  MS,  PhD,  RN 
Margaret  A.  Mahoney,  MS,  PhD,  RN 
Joan  A.  Masters,  MS,  PhD,  RN,  CS 
Kathleen  Miller,  MS,  EdD,  RN,  ANP 
Abraham  N.  Ndiwane,  MS,  EdD,  RN 

Associate  Clinical  Specialists 

Cynthia  L.  Dakin,  MSN,  RN 
Martha  E.  Griffin,  MSN,  RN 
Ann  M.  Kennedy,  MS,  RN 
Patricia  A.  KUadis,  MS,  RN 
Carolyn  O'Brien,  MS,  RN,  ANP 
Pamela  Whitting,  MS,  RN 


The  School  of  Nursing  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  program  designed  to  prepare  students 
to  become  professional  nurses  for  practice  in  a  variety  of  health-care  settings,  such  as  hospitals, 
community  health  centers,  schools,  and  homes.  The  school  aims  to  provide  aU  students — including 
those  with  diverse  backgrounds  and  changing  career  goals — with  a  broad-based  education  that  wiU 
foster  ongoing  personal  and  professional  growth. 

Nursing  is  both  a  science-based  process  and  a  caring  art.  The  curriculum  offers  instruction  in  the 
sciences  with  opportimities  in  the  humanities.  Since  nursing  practice  focuses  on  promoting,  pre- 
serving, and  restoring  the  health  and  well-being  of  individuals,  families,  groups,  and  communities 
across  the  life  span,  the  curriculum  emphasizes  a  community-based  primary  care  approach,  which 
starts  in  the  freshman  year  and  builds  throughout  the  program.  This  approach  requires  knowledge, 
sldUs,  and  attitudes  related  to  health  care  that  are  comprehensive,  culturally  sensitive,  continuous, 
effective,  compassionate,  and  collaborative.  Because  the  vast  mjyority  of  people's  lives  are  spent  in 
the  community,  a  significant  part  of  the  clinical  program  takes  place  in  the  community  where  people 
live,  work,  eat,  rest,  play,  vote,  and  pray.  Recognizing  the  equally  important  need  to  prepare  nurses 
to  care  for  iU  patients  in  institutions,  the  program  provides  antple  opportunities  for  nursing  practice 
in  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers,  and  long-term  care  facilities.  The  curriculum  is  capped  by 
courses  that  enable  students  to  put  leadership  and  management  skiUs  into  action,  and  to  synthesize 
the  complete  role  of  the  professional  nurse  in  a  clinical  practicum. 

In  addition  to  completing  academic  coursework,  students  must  meet  the  cooperative  education 
requirement,  which  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  integrate  the  theory  and  practice  of  nursing  in 
selected  settings.  Through  more  than  seventy  community  and  institutional  health-care  agencies  in 
Greater  Boston  and  across  the  country,  students  gain  experience  in  providing  nursing  care  to  a  vari- 
ety of  patients  and  families.  Students  learn  that  nurses  have  major  roles  in  wellness  and  health  pro- 
motion, acute  care,  and  long-term  care. 

The  baccalaureate  nursing  program  provides  the  educational  background  needed  for  graduate 
study  in  nursing  specialties.  Successful  completion  of  the  baccalaureate  program  allows  graduates 
to  take  the  National  Council  Licensing  Examination  (NCLEX-RN)  to  become  registered  nurses. 

The  program  is  accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  and  the  Commission  on  Collegiate 
Nursing  Education  and  is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Accreditation  and  approval  indicate  that  the  program  meets  educational  standards 
for  faculty,  curriculum  design,  student  quaUty,  and  overall  University  support.  The  school  sub- 
scribes to  the  standards  established  by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Nursing,  of  which 
it  is  a  member.  See  pages  266-267  for  course  descriptions. 
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Special  Requirements 


Graduation  Requirements 


Transfer  Student  Track 


RN  to  BSN  Option 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Prior  to  entering,  every  student  must  have  a  physical  examination,  including  a  rubella  titer  and 
immunization  for  measles,  mumps,  rubella,  and  tetanus.  Hepatitis  B,  PPD,  and  a  chicken  pox  titer 
are  required  prior  to  cUnical  experience.  Each  year  thereafter,  the  student  must  receive  a  health 
clearance.  AU  students  must  carry  malpractice  insurance.  Arrangements  for  this  insurance  are  made 
by  the  University.  Students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  are  required  to  wear  the  approved  school  uni- 
form in  some  clinical  laboratory  areas  during  academic  quarters.  A  modification  of  the  uniform  is 
worn  during  cooperative  education  work  experiences.  AU  students  assigned  to  a  clinical  nursing 
course  must  be  certified  in  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  (CPR);  annual  recertification  is  required. 
Students  enrolled  in  the  clinical  courses  must  have  access  to  a  car  to  travel  to  assigned  agencies  and 
are  responsible  for  their  own  transportation  costs. 

The  School  of  Nursing  reserves  the  right  to  amend  courses,  the  program,  and  degree  requirements 
to  fulfill  its  responsibiUty  as  a  professional  program  leading  to  Mcensure.  The  faculty  has  designed 
a  ciuriculum  to  prepare  nursing  students  for  health-care  practice  that  addresses  common  goals  to 
improve  our  nation's  health.  Degree  candidates  must  complete  all  prescribed  courses,  a  minimum 
of  177  quarter  hours  of  credit.  An  overall  science  and  nursing  QPA  of  2.0,  with  a  C  in  all  nursing 
courses  and  specified  minimal  grades  as  set  forth  in  the  policies  of  the  program  are  required.  Degree 
requirements  are  based  upon  the  year  of  graduation,  determined  by  the  date  of  entry  or  re-entry  into 
the  School  of  Nursing.  Degree  requirements  and  the  year  of  graduation  for  a  student  who  does  not 
make  academic  progress  for  more  than  two  quarters  will  be  subject  to  review  and  possible  change. 
Candidates  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Cooperative  Education  and  University 
residency  requirements. 

The  School  of  Nursing  welcomes  transfer  students  and  students  planning  a  career  change  who  have 
a  degree  in  another  field,  or  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  60  quarter  hours  of  transfer  credits 
that  are  appropriate  to  curriculum  requirements.  These  credits  must  include  two  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology courses  (with  labs)  and  one  chemistry  course  (with  lab)  and  reflect  a  minimum  overall  QPA 
of  2.5.  A  microbiology  course  (with  lab)  is  strongly  recommended.  Students  are  accepted  into  this 
track  for  the  faU  quarter  only.  Once  accepted,  the  transfer  student  follows  a  fixed  curriculmn  plan 
that  includes  a  minimum  of  two  quarters  of  cooperative  education  experience.  Students  may  com- 
plete baccalaureate  program  requirements  in  approximately  two  years  and  six  months. 

The  School  accepts  registered  nurses  who  wish  to  complete  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Nursing  degree  into  the  part-time  University  College  evening  section.  The  length  of  the  program 
varies,  depending  on  the  individual's  previous  educational  experience  and  ability  to  achieve 
advanced  placement  through  the  development  of  a  portfoho  to  validate  prior  learning.  The  RN  to 
BSN  curriculum  option  has  been  revised  to  reflect  the  need  for  community-based  primary-care 
learning  experiences  with  emphasis  on  msinagement  and  leadership.  Students  entering  the  program 
in  faU  1999  will  participate  in  course  offerings  and  program  requirements  that  are  designed  to 
increase  flexibility  and  facilitate  learning  for  working  nurses. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1162,  Integrated  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1652,  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  1  Lab;  CHM  1107,  Basic  Chemistry  for  the  Nursing  Professional; 
ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  and  MTH  1101,  AppUcations  of  Algebra 

Quarter  2  BIO  1163,  Integrated  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1653,  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  2  Lab;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications;  COP  1370, 
Introduction  to  Nursing  Career  Management;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  and 
NUR  1110,  Nursing  Health  Assessment. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1164,  Integrated  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3;  BIO  1654,  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  3  Lab;  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1;  NUR  1102, 
Introduction  to  Human  Nutrition;  NUR  1107,  Nursing  Process  and  Skills. 

Quarter  4  BIO  1 122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1622,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  NUR  1206, 

Promoting  Healthy  ChUdbearing  and  Childrearing;  and  NUR  1307,  Influences 
of  Health  and  Illness. 

Quarter  5  NUR  1202,  Pathophysiological  Concepts  for  Clinical  Nursing;  NUR  1208, 

Promoting  Healthy  Adulthood  and  Aging;  and  PCL  1305,  Pharmacodynamics  1. 

Quarter  6  ENG  1350,  Writing  for  the  Professions;  PCL  1307,  Pharmacodynamics  2;  PHL 

1165,  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine;  and  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology. 

Quarter  7  NUR  1308,  Promoting  Health  Restoration  in  Adults;  and  one  humanities  elective. 

Quarter  8  NUR  1306,  Promoting  Health  Restoration  in  ChUdren;  one  history  elective;  and 

one  free  elective. 
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Electives 


Quarter  9  NUR  1408,  Promoting  Mental  Health  Restoration;  SOC  1320,  Introduction  to 

Statistical  Analysis;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  10  NUR  1406,  Promoting  Healthy  Communities;  NUR  1502,  Introduction  to 

Research  in  Nursing;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  11  ECN  1130,  Health  Care  and  Medical  Economics;  NUR  1507,  Comprehensive 

Nursing  Practicum;  £ind  NUR  1508,  Managing  and  Leading  in  Nursing. 

The  College  of  Nursing  offers  electives  that  enable  students  to  satisfy  their  personal  objectives. 
They  include  Independent  Study;  Health-Care  Informatics;  and  Wellness. 


School  of  Pharmacy  Judith  T.  Barr,  ScD,  Interim  Dean  of  the  School  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  College 


Department  of 
Pharmaceutical  Sciences 


Vladimir  P.  Torchilin,  PhD,  DSc,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Mehdi  Boronjerdi,  PhD 
Richard  C.  Deth,  PhD 
Roger  W.  Giese,  PhD 
James  J.  Gozzo,  PhD 
Robert  Hanson,  PhD 
Ban  An  Khaw,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Mansoor  Amiji,  PhD 
Norman  R.  Boisse,  PliD 
Jonathan  Freedman,  PhD 
Ralph  H.  Loring,  PhD 
Robert  A.  Schatz,  PhD 
Barbara  L.  Waszczak,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Eric  J.  Mack,  PhD 
Jiang  Zheng,  PhD 

Lecturer 

Eugene  A.  Bernstein,  PhD 


Department  of  Pharmacy 
Practice 


Samuel  J.  Matthews,  PharmD,  Associate  Pivfessor  and  Interim  Chair 


Professor 

Gerald  E.  Schumacher, 
PharmD,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Judith  T.  Barr,  ScD 

Robert  J.  Cersosimo,  PharmD 


Assistant  Professors 

Kristin  C.  Oberg,  PharmD 
Shirley  M.  Tsunoda,  PhannD 


Assistant  Clinical 
Specialists 

Todd  A.  Brown,  BS 
Maureen  C.  Lloy,  PliairnD 
Debra  C.  Mahfouz,  PharmD 
Molly  S.  Mortimer,  PharmD 
Jennifer  M.  Sickels,  PharmD 
Steven  G.  Terra,  PharmD 


Pharmacists  promote  the  safe  use  of  drugs  by  providing  pharmacy  care.  The  expanding  role  of  the 
pharmacist  as  a  clinical  drug  consultant  to  physicians,  nurses,  health-care  professionals,  and 
patients  has  broadened  the  scope  of  professional  opportunities.  Pharmacists  prepare  and  dispense 
the  drugs  prescribed  by  physicians.  The  roles  of  cliiucal  drug  expert  and  drug  dispensing  have  given  i 
practitioners  greater  involvement  as  part  of  the  health-care  team. 

Pharmacy  also  offers  careers  in  management,  research,  manufacturing,  government,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  education.  Many  graduates  of  the  pharmacy  program  go  on  to  leading  graduate  schools. 

The  school  offers  three  options  for  pharmacy  education.  These  curricula  offer  a  blend  of  academic 
classroom  and  co-operative  education  experiences.  The  entry-level,  co-operative  education,  six-year 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  program  opened  for  entering  freshmen  in  the  fall  of  1997.  In  addition,  students  who 
entered  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  program  in  the  fall  of  1996  or  before  may  apply  for  the  six-> 
year  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  Tracking  Option  after  successful  completion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  cur- 
riculum through  quarter  9. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  any  pharmacy  degree,  a  student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  pre- 
scribed courses  in  tus  or  her  curriculum,  have  an  overall  2.0  quality-point  average  (QPA),  and  must  meet 
the  co-operative  education,  clerkship,  extemship,  and  other  requirements  as  stated  in  the  Bouve  CoUegei 
of  Health  Sciences  Student  Handbook  for  his  or  her  degree  and  year  of  graduation.  These  undergradu- 
ate programs  subscribe  to  the  standards  established  by  the  American  Council  of  Pharmaceutical  Educa- 
tion (ACRE)  and  the  American  Association  of  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  all  are  ACPE-accredited. 

Pharmacists  must  meet  certain  requirements  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  state  in  which  they  want 
to  practice.  These  requirements  ordinarily  include  graduating  from  an  accredited  school  of  phar- 
macy, passing  an  examination  given  by  a  state  board  of  pharmacy,  and  completing  an  internship. 

The  internship  is  a  period  of  supervised  practical  experience  in  a  preceptor  pharmacy.  This  require- 
ment is  generally  satisfied  during  the  cooperative  education  periods,  which  commence  during  the 
student's  second  academic  year.  Students  may  apply  up  to  400  hours  of  the  required  academic 
clinical  clerkship  experience  to  their  internship  requirements.  In  addition,  a  college-directed  extern- 
ship  adds  to  the  total  practice-oriented  portion  of  the  curriculum. 

The  profession  of  pharmacy  requires  a  significant  amount  of  patient  contact.  Counseling  by  the 
pharmacist  is  considered  essential  to  the  effective  and  safe  use  of  medications.  Community  phar- 


Doctor  of  Pharmacy 
Curriculum  (Class  of  2003) 


Additional  Professional 
land  Required  Courses 


iBachelor  of  Science 
with  Doctor  of  Pharmacy 
jFracking  Option 
[Class  of  1999-2001) 
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macy  offers  the  opportunity  to  combine  specialized  pharmaceutical  training  with  sldUs  in  manage- 
ment, business  administration,  and  marl^eting.  In  addition  to  the  patient  contact  and  counseling,  com- 
munity pharmacists  also  spend  considerable  time  discussing  health-related  matters  with  the  prescrib- 
ing physicians.  Hospital  and  clinical  pharmacists  have  the  opportunity  to  apply  clinical  skills  on  a 
day-to-day  basis;  they  may  accompany  other  health-care  professionals  on  ward  rounds  and  consult 
with  physicians  on  individual  therapeutic  regimens.  Opportunities  are  expanding  for  pharmacists 
elsewhere.  Health  maintenance  organizations  (HMOs)  and  private  groups,  nursing  homes  and  retire- 
ment complexes,  the  Public  Health  Service,  health  facilities,  health  systems,  the  armed  services,  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  all  require  pharma- 
cists. Other  graduates  find  employment  in  drug  production  or  marketing  with  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies, colleges  of  pharmacy,  or  in  journalism.  A  growing  number  of  pharmacy  graduates  seek  addi- 
tional professional  training  in  pharmaceutical  sciences,  management,  or  law.  See  pages  268-274  for 
course  descriptions. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1108,  General  Biology;  BIO  1608,  General  Biology  Lab;  MTH  1106,  Functions 

and  Algebra  or  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  ENG  1110,  College 
Writing  1;  PMD  1100,  Introduction  to  the  Profession  of  Pharmacy;  and  one  arts 
and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  2  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  COM  1105,  Computer 

Science  and  Its  Apphcations;  COP  1350,  Pharmacy  Co-op  Seminar  1;  MTH  1107, 
Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  or  MTH  1108,  Basic  Calculus  2;  PMD  1102, 
Introduction  to  Pharmacy  Practice;  and  one  directed  elective. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1 109,  Animal  Biology;  BIO  1609,  Animal  Biology  Lab;  CHM  1 122,  General 

Chemistiy  for  the  Life  Sciences  2B;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  MTH  1108, 
Basic  Calculus  2  or  two  directed  electives. 

Quarter  4  CHM  1264,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Mayors  1;  PHY  1201,  Physics 

for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  one  directed  elective  ;  and  one  open  elective  . 

Quarter  5  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Majors  2;  PHY  1203,  Physics 

for  the  Life  Sciences  3;  one  directed  elective  ;  and  one  open  elective  . 

*Directed  electives:  Students  must  choose  one  elective  in  psychology  (PSY)  and  one  elective  in  econonucs  (ECN)  and  one 
multicultural  diversity  elective  from  an  approved  course  list  available  in  the  Student  Service  Office,  113  Mugar.  Open  elec- 
tives may  be  chosen  from  any  arts  and  sciences  category,  from  business  (for  nonbusiness  majors),  or  from  computer  sci- 
ence. Restrictions  and  prerequisites  placed  by  other  coUeges  must  be  honored. 


Years 

(3  quarters  of 

coursework 

and  one  Co-op) 

Ye£ir4 

(2  quarters  of 

coursework 

and  two  Co-ops) 

Year  5 

(3  quarters  of 

coursework 

and  one  Co-op) 

Year  6 


Quarter  1 


Quarter  2 


Quarter  3 


Biochemistry;  Human  Physiology  1  and  2;  Human  Physiology  Laboratory;  Human 
Anatomy;  Pathophysiology  1  and  2;  Health  Care  Systems;  Immunology; 
Communication  SldUs  for  Pharmacy  Practice;  Medical  Microbiology  and  Anti- 
microbials; Pharmaceutical  Calculations;  Dosage  Forms;  and  Pharmacy  Care  1. 

Physical  Pharmacy;  Pharmaceutics  Laboratory;  Pharmacology  1,  2,  and  3; 
Principles  of  Chemistry;  Pharmacy  Management  1  and  2;  Nonprescription 
Medicine;  Integrated  Science  and  Therapeutics  1  and  2;  Therapeutic  Drug 
Monitoring  and  Patient  Apphcations;  Pharmacy  Care  1  and  2;  and  two 
professional  elective  modules. 

Integrated  Science  and  Therapeutics  3-8;  Research  Methods  and  Biostatistics; 
Pharmacy  Care  3;  Decision  Sciences  in  Pharmacy;  Clinical  Toxicology  Module; 
Jurisprudence;  Pharmacy  Ethics;  Practice  Laboratory  2;  and  four  professional 
elective  modules. 

Three  quarters  of  required  and  elective  Pharmacy  Experiential  Clerkship 
rotations  designed  to  meet  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  requirements. 

BIO  1108,  General  Biology;  BIO  1608,  General  Biology  Lab;  CHM  1111,  General 
Chemistry  1;  MTH  1106,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  or  MTH  1107,  Functions 
and  Basic  Calculus;  PHP  1102,  The  Profession  of  Pharmacy;  and  one  arts  and 
sciences  elective. 

BIO  1109,  Animal  Biology;  BIO  1609,  Animal  Biology  Lab;  ENG  1110,  CoUege 
Writing  1;  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  or  MTH  1108,  Calculus;  and 
PAH  1135,  Professional  Dynamics  in  Health-Care  DeUvery. 

CHM  1122,  General  Chemistry  2B;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  MTH  1108, 
Calculus  or  an  open  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 
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Quarter  4  CHM  1268,  Organic  Chemistry  1;  PCT  1240,  Pharmaceutical  Calculations  or 

(Entire  class)  PAH  1202,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  PHY  1201,  Physics  1;  and  one  arts  and 

(Sept.-Dec.)  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  4A  CHM  1269,  Organic  Chemistry  2;  PAH  1202,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  or 

(Entire  class)  PCT  1240,  Pharmaceutical  Calculations;  PHY  1203,  Physics  3;  and  one  arts 

(Jan. -March)  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  5  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications;  ENG  1340,  Writing 

(April-June  Workshop;  PAH  1204,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  PAH  1280,  Biochemistry;  and 

and  June-Sept.)      PHP  1303,  Interpersonal  Skills  for  Health  Professionals. 

Quarter  6  PCT  1300,  Dosage  Forms;  PHP  141 1,  Pathophysiology;  PMC  1322,  Pharma- 

ceutical Biotechnology;  and  PMC  1419,  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  1. 

Quarter  7  BIO  1121,  Microbiology;  PCL  1420,  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  2;  PCL     ■ 

1453,  Experimental  Design  in  Pharmacology;  PCT  1340,  Physical  Pharmacy;  and 
PCT  1370,  Pharmaceutics  Laboratory. 

Quarter  8  PCL  1422,  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  3;  PCT  1440, 

Biopharmaceutics/Pharmacokinetics;  PHP  1301,  Pheirmaceutical  Jurisprudence; 
and  PMC  1421,  Antiinfectives. 

Quarter  9  PHP  1401,  Drug  Information  and  Evaluation;  PHP  1441,  Therapeutic  Drug 

(Entire  Class)         Morutoring;  PHP  1601,  Nonprescription  Medication;  and  PHP  1609, 
(April-June)  Pharmacotherapeutics. 

Students  admitted  in  the  fall  of  1996  or  before  must  satisfactorily  complete  the 
curriculum  above  through  quarter  9.  During  the  winter  quarter  of  their  junior 
year,  students  must  elect  to  complete  the  Bachelor  of  Science  program  or  may 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  Tracking  Option.  AppUcsmts  for 
the  track  must  have  a  good  academic  record  showing  an  overall  quality-point 
average  (QPA)  of  2.75  or  better,  and  must  complete  an  application  that  includes 
a  personal  goals  statement  and  letters  of  recommendation  from  faculty  and 
co-op  employers.  Accept£ince  to  the  track  is  made  on  a  space-available  basis. 


Bachelor  of  Science  Option       Fifth  Year  (Bachelor  of  Science) 


Doctor  of  Pharmacy 
Tracking  Option 


Quarter  10  PHP  1314,  Pharmacy  Care  Management;  PHP  1402,  Parapharmaceuticals; 

(Summer/  PHP  1503,  Professional  Practice  Lab;  one  professional  elective;  and  one  arts 

Winter)  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  lOA  PHP  1302,  Pharmacy  Administration  1;  TOX  1300,  Clinical  Toxicology;  one 

(Fall/Spring)  professional  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  11  PHP  1501,  Community  Pharmacy  Extemship. 

Quarter  12  PHP  1505,  Hospital  Extemship  and  PHP  1506,  Clinical  Clerkship. 

For  students  who  entered  as  freshmen  in  the  fall  of  1996  and  before  (Bachelor  of  Science  class  of 
2001,  2000,  and  1999,  who  have  been,  or  may  be,  admitted  as  tracking  students  for  the  PhairmD 
classes  of  2002,  2001,  2000,  and  1999)  and  for  students  transferring  to  the  classes  of  2000  and  2001 
who  may  be  eligible  for  the  track. 

Fifth  Year  (PharmD) 

Co-op 


Quarter  10 
(Summer) 

Quarter  11 

(Fall) 

Quarter  12 
(Winter) 


Quarter  13 
(Spring) 


PHP  1615,  Clinical  Immunology;  PMD  1501,  Advanced 
Pathophysiology/Pharmacotherapeutics  1  (formerly  PAH  3214);  TOX  1300, 
Clinical  Toxicology;  and  one  professional  elective. 

PHP  1314,  Pharmacy  Care  Management;  PHP  1402,  Parapharmaceuticals; 
PHP  1503,  Professional  Practice  Laboratory;  PMD  1502,  Advanced 
Pathophysiology/Pharmacotherapeutics  2  (formerly  PAH  3215);  PMD  1511, 
Pharmacy  Research  and  Evaluation  (formerly  MHP  3201);  PMD  1512,  Biometrics 
(formerly  PAH  3201). 

PHP  1302,  Pharmacy  Admirustration  1;  PMD  1503,  Advanced 
Pathophysiology/Pharmacotherapeutics  3  (formerly  PAH  3216);  PMD  1515,  Pharw 
macoeconomics;  and  one  professional  elective. 


Toxicology 
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Sixth  Year 
(Summer-Spring)   PharmD 

Quarter  14  PMD  1605,  ClimcaJ  Clerkship  1;  PMD  1606,  Clinical  Clerkship  2. 

Quarter  15  PMD  1607,  Clinical  Clerkship  3;  PMD  1608,  Clinical  Clerkship  4. 

Quarter  16  PMD  1609,  Clinical  Clerkship  5;  PMD  1610,  Clinical  Clerkship  6. 

Quarter  17  PMD  1611,  Clinical  Clerkship  7;  PMD  1612,  Clinical  Clerkship  8. 

A  student  must  successfully  complete  each  section  of  the  Advanced  Pathophysiology/Pharma- 
cotherapeutlcs  sequence  in  order  to  progress  to  the  next  section  (PMD  1501,  PMD  1502,  PMD  1503) 
and  to  the  Clerkship  portion  of  the  curriculum.  Each  Clerkship  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better. 


Robert  A.  Schatz,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Director 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 

Class  of  2000  and  2001 


Toxicology  examines  the  adverse  effects  of  chemicals  on  biologic  systems,  the  conditions  under 
which  those  effects  occur,  and  the  relevant  socioeconomic  conditions  and  legal  ramifications.  The 
program  offers  a  five-year  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  that  prepares  students  for  work  in  a  variety  of 
specialties. 

Forensic  toxicology  is  a  hybrid  of  analytical  chemistry  and  fundamental  toxicological  principles 
that  focuses  on  the  medical  and  legal  aspects  of  the  harmful  effects  of  chemicals.  Biomedical  toxi- 
cologists  are  concerned  with  intoxication  by  drugs  and  other  chemicals.  They  are  also  involved  in 
demonstrating  the  safety  or  danger  of  a  drug  prior  to  its  release  on  the  market. 

Industrial  or  environmental  toxicologists  specialize  in  recognizing,  identifying,  and  quantitating 
the  relative  hazards  from  occupational  or  public  exposure  to  toxicants.  Toxicologists  who  practice 
this  specialty  play  a  vital  role  in  ensuring  the  safety  of  those  in  the  workforce  or  the  general  public 
who  come  into  contact  with  industrial  and  commercial  products. 

Nimierous  federal  and  local  laws  aimed  at  protecting  the  environment,  safeguarding  employees  in 
their  workplaces,  and  protecting  consumers  against  hazardous  household  products  have  created  a 
critical  demand  for  toxicologists.  Job  opportunities  exist  in  government,  industry,  and  environmen- 
tal firms.  Many  graduates  pursue  advanced  studies.  See  pages  276-277  for  course  descriptions. 


Quarter  1  BIO  1108,  General  Biology  1;  BIO  1608,  General  Biology  Lab;  ENG  1110,  College 

Writing  1;  MTH  1107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus;  TOX 1100,  Toxicology 
Orientation;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  2  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  1;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  PHY  1201,  Physics 

1;  cind  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1109,  Animal  Biology;  BIO  1609,  Animal  Biology  Lab;  CHM  1122,  Chemistry 

2B;  MTH  1108,  Calculus;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  4  CHM  1264,  Organic  Chemistry  1;  PAH  1202,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  PHY  1203, 

Physics  3;  and  TOX  1101,  Current  Topics  in  Toxicology. 

Quarter  5  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  2;  PAH  1204,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2; 

PSY  1211,  Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  6  PAH  1280,  Biochemistry;  PMC  1322,  Pharmaceutical  Biotechnology;  PMC  1419, 

Medicinal  Chemistry/Pharmacology  1;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  7  ENG  1340,  Writing  Workshop;  PCL  1420,  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  2; 

PCL  1451,  Pharmacology  Lab;  TOX  3121,  Envirorunental  Toxicology;  and  one 
arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  8  PCL  1422,  Pharmacology/Medicinal  Chemistry  3;  MHP  3200,  Risk  Assessment; 

TOX  1301,  Fundamental  Principles  of  Systemic  Toxicology;  and  one  professional 
elective. 

Quarter  9  BIO  1122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1622,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  BIO  1261,  CeU 

Physiology  and  Biochemistry;  TOX  1300,  CUnical  Toxicology;  TOX  1813, 
Toxicology  Research  or  one  professional  elective. 
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Quarter  10 

Quarter  11 


CHM  1432,  Instrumental  Analysis  or  CHM  1461,  Identification  of  Organic 
Compounds;  TOX  1322,  Biochemical  Toxicology  Laboratory;  TOX  1811, 
Toxicology  Research;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

MLS  4341,  Epidemiology;  TOX  1302,  Chemical  and  Analytical  Toxicology; 
TOX  1813,  Toxicology  Research;  and  one  or  two  arts  and  sciences  electives. 


Class  of  2002 
and  thereafter 


Quarter  1  BIO  1108,  General  Biology;  BIO  1608,  General  Biology  Lab;  COM  1105,  Computer 

Science  and  Its  Apphcations;  COP,  Co-op  Seminar;  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1; 
MTH  1106,  Functions  and  Algebra  or  MTH  1107,  F\mctions  and  Basic  Calculus; 
and  TOX  1100,  Toxicology  Orientation. 

Quarter  2  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  for  the  Life  Sciences  1;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing 

2;  MTH  1 107,  Functions  and  Basic  Calculas  or  MTH  1 108,  Basic  Calculus  2;  and 
PHY  1201,  Physics  for  the  life  Sciences  1. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1 109,  Animal  Biology;  BIO  1609,  Animal  Biology  Lab;  CHM  1 122,  General 

Chemistry  for  the  Life  Sciences  2B;  MTH  1 108,  Basic  Calculus  2  or  arts  and 
sciences  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  4  CHM  1264,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  M^ors  1;  PAH  1202,  Anatomy- 

Physiology  1;  PSY  1211,  Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science  1;  TOX  1101,  Current 
Topics  in  Toxicology;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  5  CHM  1265,  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Majors  2;  PAH  1204,  Anatomy- 

Physiology  2;  PHY  1203,  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  3;  and  one  arts  and  sciences 

elective. 

Quarter  6  PMD  1300,  Biochemistry;  PMD  1402,  Pharmacology  1;  TOX  1811,  Toxicology 

Research  or  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  7  ENG  1350,  Writing  for  the  Professions;  PMD  1413,  Pharmacology  2;  TOX  3121, 

Environmental  Toxicology;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

Quarter  8  MHP  3200,  Fundamental  Risk  Assessment;  PMD  1310,  Immunology;  PMD  1311, 

Pathophysiology  1;  and  TOX  1301,  Fundamental  Principles  of  Systemic 
Toxicology. 

Quarter  9  PMD  1320,  Medical  Microbiology  and  Antimicrobials;  PMD  1321, 

Pathophysiology  2;  PMD  1414,  Pharmacy  Seminar  2;  and  TOX  1300,  Clinical 
Toxicology. 

Quarter  10  PMD  1404,  Research  Methods  and  Biostatistics;  TOX  1322,  Biochemical 

Toxicology  Laboratory;  one  arts  and  sciences  elective;  and  one  professional 

elective. 

Quarter  11  MLS  1601,  Foundations  of  Forensic  Laboratory  Science;  TOX  1302,  Chemical 

and  Analytical  Toxicology;  and  one  professional  elective. 


Forsyth  School  for 
Dental  Hygienists 


Linda  Hanlon,  RDH,  BS,  MEd,  Dean 

Robyn  Olson,  RDH,  BS,  MPA,  Assistant  Dean 

Judith  S.  Harvey,  CDA,  BA,  MEd,  Director  of  Admissions 


The  Forsyth  School  for  Dental  Hygienists  conducts  a  program  of  dental  hygiene  education  in 
cooperation  with  Northeastern  University.  Students  attend  classes  at  both  the  Forsyth  Dental 
Center  and  Northeastern.  The  dental  hygienist  is  the  "preventive  oral  health  professional  Ucensed  in 
dental  hygiene,  who  provides  educationail,  clinical,  and  therapeutic  services  supporting  total  health 
through  the  promotion  of  optimal  oral  health."  In  other  words,  the  dental  hygienist  is  that  member 
of  the  oral  health  team  who  is  responsible  for  the  preventive  aspects  of  dental  treatment. 

Graduates  receive  the  Certificate  in  Dental  Hygiene  from  the  Forsyth  School  and  the  Associate 
in  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  dental  hygiene  from  Northeastern  University.  Graduates  must 
satisfy  the  state  dental  hygiene  Ucensure  requirements  before  they  may  practice. 

These  programs  are  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Dental  Accreditation  of  the  American  Den- 
tal Association,  an  accrediting  body  approved  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Education. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Cuniculuin 


I 


Associate  in  Science 
Curriculum 


I 


Application  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Forsyth  School  for  Dental  Hygienists,  Office  of  Admis- 
sions, 140  The  Fenway,  Boston,  MA  02115.  For  an  application  and  a  copy  of  the  college  catalog, 
write  that  office  or  call  617.262.5200,  extension  211,  212,  or  213,  FAX  617.262.4021.  See  pages 
260-262  for  course  descriptions. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1162,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1652,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  CHM  1107,  Basic  Chemistry  for  the 
Nursing  Professional;  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  and  MTH  1101,  Applications 
of  Algebra. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1 163,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1653,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab;  DHY  1101,  Dental  Hygiene  Orientation  1; 
ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  and  SOC  1100,  hitroduction  to  Sociology. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1 164,  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3;  BIO  1654,  Integrated 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3  Lab;  DHY  1 102,  Dental  Hygiene  Orientation  2; 
PSY  1111,  Foundations  of  Psychology  1;  and  one  elective. 

Quarter  4  DHY  1 100,  Oral  Anatomy  and  Histology;  DHY  1204,  Head  and  Neck  Anatomy; 

DHY  1211,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  1;  DHY  1220,  Radiology  1;  and  DHY  1611, 
CUnical  Dental  Hygiene  1. 

Quarter  5  DHY  1209,  Periodontology;  DHY  1212,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  2;  DHY  1221, 

Radiology  2;  DHY  1612,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  2;  and  one  computer  science 
elective. 

Quarter  6  BIO  1 122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1622,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  DHY  1240, 

Nutrition;  DHY  1214,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  3;  DHY  1228,  Dental  Materials;  DHY 
1613,  CUnical  Dental  Hygiene  3. 

Quarter  7  DHY  1308,  Pathology;  DHY  1317,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  4;  DHY  1330, 

Pharmacology;  DHY  1614,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  4;  and  MTH  1152,  Statistical 
Thinking. 

Quarter  8  DHY  1315,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  5;  DHY  1331,  Pain  Control;  DHY  1361,  Public 

Health;  DHY  1615,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  5;  and  one  Northeastern  University 
elective. 

Quarter  9  DHY  1316,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  6;  DHY  1362,  Community  Health;  DHY  1364, 

Law  and  Ethics;  DHY  1616,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  6;  and  one  Northeastern 
University  elective. 

Quarter  10  DHY  1301,  hitroduction  to  Oral  Health  Research;  DHY  1401,  Oral  Health 

Gerontology;  ENG  1350,  Writing  for  the  Professions;  and  one  Northeastern 
University  elective. 

Quarter  11  DHY  1402,  Advanced  Public  Health;  and  three  Northeastern  University  electives. 

Quarter  12  DHY  1403,  Dental  Seminars;  DHY  1410,  Independent  Study;  and  DHY  1550, 

Internship. 

Quarter  1  BIO  1160,  F\mctional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1;  BIO  1650,  Functional 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab;  DHY  1100,  Oral  Anatomy  and  Histology; 
DHY  1204,  Head  and  Neck  Anatomy;  DHY  1211,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  1;  DHY 
1220,  Radiology  1;  and  DHY  1611,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  1. 

Quarter  2  BIO  1 161,  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2;  BIO  1651,  Functional 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab;  DHY  1209,  Periodontology;  DHY  1212, 
Dental  Hygiene  Theory  2;  DHY  1221,  Radiology  2;  and  DHY  1612,  CUnical  Dental 
Hygiene  2. 

Quarter  3  BIO  1 122,  Basic  Microbiology;  BIO  1622,  Basic  Microbiology  Lab;  DHY  1240, 

Nutrition;  DHY  1214,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  3;  DHY  1228,  Dental  Materials;  and 
DHY  1613,  CUnical  Dental  Hygiene  3. 

Quarter  4  DHY  1308,  Pathology;  DHY  1317,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  4;  DHY  1330,  Pharma- 

cology; DHY  1614,  CUnical  Dental  Hygiene  4;  and  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1. 
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Quarter  5 

Quarter  6 


DHY  1315,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  5;  DHY  1331,  Pain  Control;  DHY  1361,  PubUc 
Health;  DHY  1615,  CUnical  Dental  Hygiene  5;  and  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  1. 

DHY  1316,  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  6;  DHY  1362,  Community  Health;  DHY  1364, 
Law  and  Ethics;  DHY  1616,  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  6;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing 
2;  and  SOC  1100,  Introduction  to  Sociology. 
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College  of  Business 
Administration 


Accounting  Group 


Ira  R.  Weiss,  PhD,  Dean 

James  F.  Molloy,  Jr.,  PhD,  Senior  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 
William  I.  KeUy,  MS,  Assistant  Dean/Director  for  Graduate  Programs 
Brendan  D.  Bannister,  DBA,  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Programs 


Professors 

Sharon  M.  Bnms,  PhD 

Paul  A.  JaneU,  PhD, 
Joseph  M.  Golemme 
Professor  of  Accounting 

Ira  R.  Weiss,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Jean  C.  Bedard,  PhD 
JuUe  Hertenstein,  DBA 
Cynthia  M.  Jackson,  PhD 
Mario  J.  Maletta,  PhD 
Marjorie  Piatt,  PhD 
H.  David  Sherman,  DBA 


Lecturers 

Michael  D.  Cottrill,  MAC 
Hugh  J.  Crossland,  LLM 
Lyim  W.  Marples,  MBA 
Peggy  L.O'KeUy,  MBA 


Assistant  Professors 

John  A.  Barrick,  PhD 
James  J.  Maroney,  PhD 
Timothy  J.  Rupert,  PhD 


Finance  and  Insurance 
Group 


Professors 

Paul  J.  Bolster,  PhD 
Wesley  W.  Marple  Jr.,  DBA 
Joseph  W.  Meador,  PhD 
Harlan  D.  Piatt,  PhD 
Jonathan  B.  Welch,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

JefferyA.  Bom,  PhD 
Donald  G.  Margotta,  PhD 
Emery  A.  Trahan,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

Cetin  Ciner,  PhD 
Robert  M.  Mooradian,  PhD 
Donald  Rich,  PhD 
Daniel  A.  Rogers,  PhD 
Shiawee  X.  Yang,  PhD 


Lecturers 

Peggy  L.  Fletcher,  MBA 
Richard  J.  Goettle,  PhD 
Richard  S.  Swasey  Jr.,  MBA 
Ronald  M.  Whitfield,  PhD 

Academic  Specialist 

Steven  R.  Kursh,  PhD 


General  Management 
Group 


Professors 

Robert  C.  Ueb,  DBA 
Daniel  J.  McCarthy,  DBA 
James  F.  Molloy  Jr.,  PhD 
Ravi  Ramamurti,  DBA 
Ravi  Sarathy,  PhD 
Heidi  Vernon,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

William  F.  Crittenden,  PhD 
Raymond  M.  Kiimunen,  DBA 
Marc  H.  Meyer,  PhD 
Carl  W.  Nelson,  PhD 

Academic  Specialist 

Jolin  H.  Friar,  PhD 
Joseph  M.  GigUo,  MS,  MPA 


Assistant  Professors 

Nicholas  Athanassiou,  PhD 
Louise  KeUy,  PhD 

Lecturers 

Richard  P.  Olsen,  DBA 
Michael  J.  Power,  BA 
Ronald  S.  Thomas,  PhD 
Andrew  Watson,  PhD 


Human  Resources  Group 


Professors 

Rae  Andre,  PhD 
David  P.  Boyd,  PhD 
Ralph  Katz,  PhD 
SheUa  M.  Puffer,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Brendan  D.  Bannister,  DBA 
Thomas  M.  Begley,  PhD 
Cynthia  Lee,  PhD 
Edward  F.  McDonough  m,  PhD 
BertA.  Spector,  PhD 
Francis  C.  Spital,  PhD 
Edward  G.  Wertheim,  PhD 


Assistant  Professor 

Judith  Y.  Weisinger,  PhD 

Lecturer 

LeonardJ.  Click,  EdD 
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Management  Science 
Group 


Professors 

Sangit  Chatteijee,  PhD 
Michael  J.  Maggard,  PhD 
Robert  A.  Millen,  PhD 
Marius  M.  Solomon,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Ramaiya  Balachandra,  PhD 
Robert  A.  Parsons,  MA 
Eileen  M.  Trauth,  PhD 
Merrill  E.  Waikentin,  PhD 
Mustafa  R.  Yilmaz,  PhD 
Michael  H.  Zack,  DBA 


Lecturers 

Richard  J.  Briotta,  MBA 
Mohamed  Habibullah,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

Yang  W.  Lee,  PhD 
Marianne  C.  Murphy,  PhD 


Marketing  Group 


Professors 

Samuel  Rabino,  PhD 
Frederick  Wiseman,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Gloria  Barczak,  PhD 
Dan  T.  Dunn  Jr.,  DBA 
Fareena  Sultan,  PhD 
Robert  F.  Young,  DBA 


Assistant  Professors 

Bruce  H.  Clark,  PhD 
James  A.  Eckert,  PhD 


Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Graduation  Requirements 


Programs  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  are  designed  for  students  who  are  preparing  to 
take  on  managerial  responsibility.  These  programs  help  students  develop  the  ability  to  recogruze 
and  solve  business  and  organizational  problems  and  understand  the  role  of  business  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  nation,  and  the  world. 

The  college's  goal  is  to  help  students  develop  ideals  that  are  ethically  sound  and  socially  desirable; 
cultivate  an  awareness  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  developments  to  which  businesses 
must  adapt;  develop  sound  judgment  and  effective  communication  skills;  and  develop  their  individ- 
ual interests  and  talents. 

Modem  business  faces  many  challenges  firom  unprecedented  political  change  and  the  effects  of 
foreign  policy,  high  technology,  affirmative-action  regulations,  and  new  economic  policies.  These 
challenges  have  increased  the  demand  for  highly  trained  individuals  equipped  to  analyze  and 
address  our  economy's  complex  socisd  and  legal  problems. 

The  college  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  international  business  and  in  business  adminis- 
tration with  concentrations  in  accoimting,  entrepreneurship  and  small  business  management,  finance 
and  insurance,  human  resources  management,  international  business,  logistics  and  transportation, 
management,  management  information  systems,  and  marketing.  The  business  curriculum  is 
enhanced  by  courses  in  the  sciences,  humanities,  and  social  sciences.  In  addition  to  their  academic 
courses,  all  students  are  required  to  complete  a  five-year  or  a  four-year  cooperative  education  plan. 

Co-op  provides  a  learning  experience  beyond  the  classroom.  Textbook  examples  come  to  life  in 
real-world  business  settings.  Classroom  theories  are  applied  to  actual  business  problems.  In  turn, 
these  experiences  serve  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  discussion  back  in  the  classroom.  This  interaction 
between  college  studies  and  cooperative  education  sets  the  stage  for  a  lifetime  of  lesiming. 

The  undergraduate  program  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  meets  the  standards  of  the 
American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  for  faculty  and  student  quality,  curriculum 
design,  and  overall  University  support. 

Business  msuors  go  on  to  graduate  work  in  business  as  weU  as  public  health-care  and  education 
administration.  Many  careers  in  law  also  require  an  understanding  of  business  concepts.  Although 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  does  not  recommend  particular  courses  for  prelegal  stu- 
dents, it  does  advise  undergraduates  to  develop  critical  understanding  of  the  institutions  and  values 
with  which  the  law  deals. 

Listed  below  are  the  quality-point  averages  required  for  students  to  advance  to  the  next  class  year 
and  to  graduate. 

Freshman  Core 
Overall  QPA  Courses  QPA* 

Sophomore  1.4  1.8 

Middler  1.9 

Junior  2.0 

Senior  2.0 

To  graduate  2.0 


Business  Courses  QPA 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 


♦Freshman  Core  Courses  refers  to  College  Writing  I  and  II,  Macro  and  Micro  Economics,  Calculus  for  Business,  and  Intro- 
duction to  Business. 

Bachelor  of  Science  degree  candidates  must  complete  all  prescribed  work  of  the  curriculum  in 
which  they  seek  to  qualify,  currently  176  quarter  hours.  The  degree  not  only  represents  the  formal 
completion  of  selected  courses,  but  also  indicates  professional  study  in  the  m^or  or  concentration. 
A  quality-point  average  of  C  (2.0)  and  a  C  average  in  all  business  coiuses  are  required  for  graduation. 
Students  must  be  enrolled  in  a  fuU  program  of  studies  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  dur- 
ing the  fmal  three  quarters  preceding  graduation. 
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Minor  in  Business 
Administration 


Minor  Curriculum 


Five-Year  Baclielor  of 
Science  Curriculum  for 
First  Three  Quarters 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum  for 
First  Five  Quarters 


All  courses  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  are  available  to  all  nonbusiness  students  at 
Northeastern  University  if  they  meet  the  class  standing  and  course  requirements.  Nonbusiness  stu- 
dents may  find  the  minor  attractive  if  they  are  considering  a  career  in  business  or  pursuing  an  MBA. 
The  minor  consists  of  eight  courses.  Students  vi^ho  wish  to  enter  the  program  should  speak  with  an 
adviser  in  the  Undergraduate  Business  Programs  Office  upon  successful  completion  of  at  least  the 
macroeconomics  and  college  algebra  courses.  Students  who  complete  all  eight  courses  successfully 
and  have  earned  at  least  a  0  (2.0)  average  in  them  wUl  be  awarded  a  minor  in  Business  Administra- 
tion at  graduation. 

Background  courses:  MTH  1101,  AppUcations  of  Algebra  or  MTH  1 106,  Functions  and  Algebra  or 
MTH  1113,  College  Math  for  Business  and  Economics  or  better;  ECN  1115,  Principles  of 
Macroeconomics. 

Required  courses:  MGT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business;  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  HRM 
1432,  Organizational  Behavior  or  HRM  1431,  Complex  Organizations;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of 
Finance  1;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing.  Plus  one  of  the  following:  MGT  1450,  Business  Pol- 
icy; ENT  1330,  Entrepreneurship;  INB  1338,  Introduction  to  International  Busmess;  MSC  1441,  Oper- 
ations Management. 

Certificate  programs.  The  College  offers  a  number  of  certificate  programs  that  recognize 
a  business  or  nonbusiness  student's  acquired  expertise  in  specified  areas  of  specialization. 

The  courses  taken  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  five-year  program  are  the  same  for  all 
concentrations. 

Quarter  1  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  and  two 

arts  and  sciences  electives. 

Quarter  2  MGT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business;  MTH  1114,  Calculus  for  Business;  and  two 

arts  and  sciences  electives. 

Quarter  3  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  MSC 

1226,  Computer-Based  Information  Systems;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  elective. 

The  courses  taken  in  the  first  five  quarters  of  the  four-year  program  are  the  same  for  aU  concentrations. 

Quarter  1  MGT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business;  non-business  elective  or  MTH  1113, 

Mathematics  for  Business  and  Economics;  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1,  and 
a  non-business  elective. 

Quarter  2  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  MTH  1 1 14,  CalciUus  for  Business;  and 

two  non-business  electives. 

Quarter  3  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  MSC 

1226,  Computer-Based  Information  Systems;  and  two  non-business  electives. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accoimting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  ENG  1381, 

Writing  for  the  Professions:  Business  Administration;  and  two  non-business 
electives. 


Accounting 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


A  concentration  in  accounting  prepares  the  graduate  for  entry  into  one  of  the  fastest  growing  and 
most  critical  areas  of  management.  Accounting  is  an  exacting  field  that  requires  accuracy,  the  ability 
to  reason,  and  the  skills  to  interpret  business  data  and  to  deal  with  people.  Accountants  hold 
sensitive  management  positions  in  private  firms  in  business  or  industry,  public  accounting  firms, 
and  governmental  agencies. 

To  prepare  for  an  accounting  career,  students  take  combes  in  financial  and  managerial  reporting, 
systems  design  and  installation,  taxation,  and  auditing.  Elective  courses  are  available  for  more 
specialized  study  in  cost  accounting,  accounting  theory,  planning  and  control,  auditing,  and  taxes. 

Students  may  also  count  up  to  eighteen  months  of  cooperative  education  experience  in  auditing 
toward  the  three  years  required  to  become  a  Certified  Public  Accountant.  See  pages  218-219  for 
course  descriptions. 

Quarters  1-3  See  above. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  MKT  1435, 

Introduction  to  Marketing;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 
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Quarter  5 
Quarter  6 
Quarter  7 
Quarter  8 
Quarter  9 


Quarter  10 
Quarter  11 
Quarters  1-5 
Quarter  6 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Quarter  7 
Quarter  8 
Quarter  9 
Quarter  10 


ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  a  nonbusi- 
ness elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

ACC  1331,  Intermediate  Accounting  1;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  and 
HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design. 

ACC  1332,  Intermediate  Accounting  2;  ACC  1339,  Cost  Accounting;  FIN  1439, 
Principles  of  Finance  2;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

ACC  1343,  Intermediate  Accounting  3;  ACC  1345,  Accounting  Systems;  MSC 
1441,  Operations  Management;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

ACC  1347,  Auditing;  MOT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  an 
upper  division  writing  requirement;  and  an  open  elective. 

ACC  1351,  Federal  Income  Tax  1;  MGT 1450,  Business  Policy;  and  two  open  electives. 

Three  open  electives  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

See  page  99. 

ACC  1331,  Intermediate  Accounting  1;  ACC  1339,  Cost  Accounting;  FIN  1438, 
Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management. 

ACC  1332,  Intermediate  Accounting  2;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM 
1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

ACC  1343,  Intermediate  Accounting  3;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and 
Social  Issues;  and  two  open  electives. 

ACC  1351,  Federal  Income  Tax  1;  MGT  1450,  Business  PoUcy;  ACC  1345, 
Accounting  Systems;  and  two  open  electives. 

ACC  1347,  Auditing;  and  three  open  electives. 


Entrepreneurship 
and  Small  Business 
Management 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


The  concentration  in  entrepreneurship  and  small  business  management  helps  students  develop  the 
skUls  needed  to  work  effectively  within  a  small  business  or  to  start  or  acquire  and  manage  their  own. 

Students  learn  to  assess  their  personal  aptitude  and  potential  for  small  business;  find  and  evalu- 
ate business  opportunities;  secure  essential  funding;  and  organize  and  manage  such  functional  busi- 
ness areas  as  manufacturing,  marketing,  accounting,  and  finance.  They  will  learn  these  important 
skills  by  taking  courses  in  entrepreneursliip,  starting  and  managing  new  businesses,  small  business 
finance,  and  planning  and  growing  new  ventures. 

Tliis  concentration  also  helps  students  prepare  for  careers  in  sales  management,  banking,  public 
accounting,  and  other  areas  relevant  to  the  small  business  environment. 

During  their  senior  year,  students  participate  in  the  Small  Business  Institute  Field  Project.  Offered  i 
in  cor\junction  vsdth  the  United  States  Small  Business  Administration,  this  unique  course  offers  stu- 
dents the  chance  to  work,  under  faculty  guidance,  as  consultants  to  small  business  owners;  students! 
analyze  company  needs  and  help  develop  practical  solutions  to  actual  management  problems.  See 
page  219  for  course  descriptions. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  99. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  MKT  1435, 

Introduction  to  Marketing;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  two 

nonbusiness  electives. 

Quarter  6  ENT  1330,  Entrepreneurship;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  an  open  elective;' 

and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  ENT  1344,  Starting  and  Managing  a  New  Business;  a  nonbusiness  elective; 

an  open  elective;  and  upper-division  writing  requirement. 

Quarter  9  FIN  1770,  Small  Business  Finance;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and 

Social  Issues;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  ENT  1352,  Planning  and  Growing  New  Ventures;  and 

two  open  electives. 

Quarter  11  ENT  1358,  Small  Business  Institute  Field  Project;  and  two  open  electives. 
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Four-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Quarters  1-5  See  page  99. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  one  open 

elective;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  ENT  1330,  SmaU  Business  Management;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2; 

HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  FIN  1770,  Small  Business  Finance;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and 

Social  Issues;  ENT  1344,  Opportunity  Analysis  and  Venture  Capital;  and  an  open 
elective. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1450,  Business  PoUcy;  and  four  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  ENT  1352,  New  Venture  Creation;  ENT  1358,  Small  Business  Institute  Project; 

and  an  open  elective. 


Finance  and 
Insurance 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


The  role  of  people  trained  in  fmance  and  insurance  is  expanding  rapidly  within  the  business  world. 
Changes  on  the  financial  scene — rising  securities  prices,  fluctuating  inflation  and  interest  rates,  and 
scarcity  of  capital — have  created  an  awareness  that  financial  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  effective 
management  of  business  firms. 

Finance  is  the  management  and  investment  of  money  and  other  assets  for  business,  financial  insti- 
tutions, nonprofit  organizations,  governments,  and  individuals. 

The  program  draws  on  accoimting  principles,  economic  theory,  and  quantitative  methods  to  direct 
the  way  money  is  managed,  acquired,  and  distributed.  Students  learn  how  economic  systems  oper- 
ate and  how  money  markets  work  within  economic  systems.  They  also  learn  to  analyze  economic 
trends  and  indications  and  to  examine  the  movement  and  distribution  of  money. 

Students  may  specialize  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  management  finance,  investment 
management  and  analysis,  management  of  financial  institutions,  insurance  and  risk  management, 
real  estate,  and  financial  planning.  The  program  prepares  students  for  careers  in  financial  manage- 
ment, security  analysis,  investment  management,  security  or  insurance  brokerage,  underwriting, 
credit  management,  and  risk  management  with  corporations,  commerce  banks,  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  other  financial  institutions.  See  pages  220-222  for  course  descriptions. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  99. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSC 

1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  FIN  1333,  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets; 

and  two  nonbusiness  electives. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  FIN  1335,  Managerial  Finance;  FIN  1346,  Investment  Management;  upper- 

division  writing  requirement;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and 

Social  Issues;  finance  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  finance  elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  11  Finance  elective  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  99. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  FIN  1333,  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets; 

MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2,  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  one  open  elective;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  FIN  1335,  Managerial  Finance;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social 

Issues;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  9  FIN  1346,  Investment  Management;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  one  finance 

elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  Two  finance  electives  and  two  open  electives. 
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Human  Resources 
Management 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Human  resources  management  (HRM)  focuses  on  the  effective  utiJization  of  people  at  work.  Tradition- 
ally, the  niEuor  areas  of  HRM  include  employee  relations,  recruitment,  selection,  compensation,  and 
training.  Although  expertise  in  these  areas  is  necessary,  mauor  changes  in  the  field  have  led  to  a  more 
strategic  role  for  die  human  resources  professional.  Today,  human  resource  managers  must  be  skilled  in 
job  and  organizational  design,  innovative  career  planning,  and  leading  effective  internal  change. 

The  successful  management  of  human  resources  calls  for  a  partnership  among  human  resources 
professionals,  labor  relations  negotiators,  wage  and  salary  analysts,  jmd  operating  line  managers  in 
a  company's  functional  areas  (marketing,  finance,  and  production).  With  the  challenges  brought 
about  by  an  increasingly  diverse  workforce  and  rapid  international  expansion,  however,  the  impor- 
tance of  HRM  has  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years.  HRM  professionals  now  oversee  organiza- 
tional compliance  with  equal-opportunity  laws,  institute  affirmative  action  procedures,  and  design 
or  manage  participative  work  systems. 

Coursework  focuses  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  that  affect  human  resources  management:  labor 
issues,  negotiating  strategies,  psychological  principles  underlying  organizational  and  human  behavior, 
job  enrichment,  and  organizational  development  activities.  See  pages  222-223  for  course  descriptions. 

Qucirters  1-3  See  page  99. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  MKT  1435, 

Introduction  to  Marketing;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1332,  Introduction  to  Human  Resource 

Management;  an  open  elective;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  HRM  1348,  Reward  Systems;  HRM  1349,  Assessment  of  Prospective  Employees; 

MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  human  resources  manage- 

ment elective;  upper-division  writing  requirement;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  HRM  1345,  Contemporary  Labor  Issues;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  human 

resources  management  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  11  Nonbusiness  elective  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  99. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management; 

HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design. 

Quarter  7  HRM  1332,  Introduction  to  Human  Resource  Management;  FIN  1439,  Principles 

of  Finance  2;  two  open  electives;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  HRM  1345,  Contemporary  Labor  Issues;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and 

Social  Issues;  one  HRM  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  HRM  1348,  Reward  Systems;  HRM  1349,  Selection  and  Assessment; 

MGT  1450,  Business  PoUcy;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  Human  resources  management  elective  and  three  open  electives.  j 


International  Business 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
International  Business 


The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  offering  a  new  and  innovative  degree  program,  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  international  business.  This  program,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
is  for  the  highly  motivated  student  who  plans  a  career  in  import/export,  international  finance  or 
manufacturing,  or  other  areas  that  involve  global  markets. 

Students  are  admitted  to  a  French,  Spanish,  or  German  track.  They  develop  fluency  in  their  chosen 
language  and  study  the  culture  of  the  country  or  countries  where  that  language  is  spoken.  In  addi- 
tion, they  participate  in  at  least  one  cooperative  education  work  experience  or  internship  abroad  in 
order  to  sharpen  their  language  and  business  skills. 

AH  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  International  Business  degree  program  must  take  the 
required  courses  in  the  international  business  administration  concentration  (see  page  223)  and  are 
encouraged  to  develop  skills  in  other  business  areas  such  as  finance,  marketing,  management,  or 
human  resources. 
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International  Business 
Administration 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Cvtrriculum 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


The  recent  growth  of  multinational  firms,  international  trade,  and  regional  international  trading 
blocs  has  created  a  shortage  of  skilled  managers  who  are  equipped  to  analyze  the  complexities  of 
international  business. 

The  international  business  administration  concentration  fosters  an  understanding  of  problems  \ 
involved  in  operating  businesses  across  national  bound2iries  and  analyzes  the  operations  of  busi- 
nesses in  multinational  environments. 

It  is  increasingly  common  for  multinational  firms  to  require  that  candidates  for  top  management 
positions  have  prior  experience  in  international  operations.  In  addition,  large  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  governments,  trade  associations,  and  transnational  bodies  also  have  a  growing  need  for 
managers  who  understand  international  business  issues. 

The  concentration  in  international  business  administiation  includes  broad-based  courses  dealing 
with  the  international  environment  as  well  as  functional  business  courses  with  an  international 
focus.  Some  of  these  courses  are  offered  by  the  College  of  Business  Administiation;  those  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  are  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  All  courses  in  the 
international  business  administration  concentration  are  available  to  students  in  other  concentia- 
tions  diuing  their  middler,  junior,  and  senior  years. 

Since  most  careers  in  international  business  begin  in  a  functional  area  that  has  an  international 
component,  students  are  encouraged  to  complete  a  dual  concentration.  For  example,  students  may 
combine  a  concentration  in  international  business  administration  with  one  in  finance,  marketing, 
accounting,  or  human  resources  management.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  develop  competency 
in  a  foreign  language,  a  skill  viewed  as  a  m^or  asset  by  many  prospective  employers. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  has  extensive  international  contacts  that  enable  many  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  international  cooperative  work  experiences  or  internships.  See  page  223  for 
course  descriptions. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  99. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accoimting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSC 

1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433, Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  INB  1338,  Intioduction  to  International  Business. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  two  open  electives;  and  one  nonbusiness 

elective. 

Quarter  8  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  a  business  elective;  an  international  non- 

business elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  FIN  1759,  International  Financial  Markets;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical, 

and  Social  Issues;  upper-division  writing  requirement;  and  an  international  busi- 
ness elective. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  an  international  nonbusiness  elective;  and  two  open 

electives. 

Quarter  1 1  INB  1352,  Seminar  in  International  Business;  an  international  business  elective; 

and  two  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  99. 

Quarter  6  INB  1338,  Introduction  to  International  Business;  FEN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1; 

MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  8  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  one  international  business 

elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  9  FIN  1759,  International  Financial  Markets;  MGT  1450,  Business  PoUcy; 

one  business  elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  INB  1352,  Seminar  in  International  Business;  one  international  business  elective; 

and  two  open  electives. 
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Management 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


The  concentration  in  management  is  designed  for  the  student  with  a  strong  interest  in  motivating 
people  to  provide  goods  and  services  creatively  and  productively. 

The  program  helps  students  understand  the  various  aspects  of  administrative  practice  and 
develop  judgment  and  skills  in  organizational  problem  analysis  and  decision  making.  It  focuses  on 
three  functional  areas — marketing,  finance,  and  operations — and  explores  the  interrelation  of  these 
areas  and  the  ways  they  can  be  used  as  management  tools.  To  these  are  added  the  perspectives  of 
law,  accounting,  and  management  information  systems.  Finally,  the  concentration  includes  several 
courses  on  business  poUcy  that  are  intended  to  develop  skUls  in  both  the  integrative  and  strategic 
roles  of  management. 

Through  extensive  use  of  case  studies,  management  simulations,  and  group  research  projects, 
students  develop  leadership  skills.  Faculty  pay  significant  attention  to  "people  problems"  in  order 
to  stress  the  importance  of  developing  an  effective  workforce.  See  pages  223-224  for  course 
descriptions. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  99. 

Quarter  4  AGO  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSC 

1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  7  MSC  1341,  Information  Resource  Management;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2; 

MKT  1331,  Marketing  Management;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  MGT  1345,  Legal  Aspects  of  Business;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  a 

business  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  a  business  elective;  an 

open  elective;  and  upper-division  writing  requirement. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  PoMcy;  a  nonbusiness  elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  11  Business  elective  and  three  open  electives. 

Qu£irters  1-5  See  page  99. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  one  busi- 

ness elective;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  MKT  1331,  Marketing  Management;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433, 

Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  MGT  1446,  Mansiging  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarter  9  MSC  1341,  Information  Resource  Management;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy; 

MGT  1345,  Legal  Aspects  of  Business;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  HRM  1350,  Strategic  Management  of  Human  Resources;  MGT  1350,  Advanced 

Strategic  Management;  and  two  open  electives. 


Management 

Information 

Systems 


Businesses  process  materials,  products,  and  information.  In  the  industrial  era  of  the  past,  manage- 
ment of  materials  and  products  was  the  focus.  In  the  Information  Age,  success,  for  individuals  and 
for  companies,  requires  the  abiUty  to  manage  information  effectively. 

The  goal  of  the  Management  Information  Systems  (MIS)  concentration  is  to  teach  future  managers  ■ 
and  analysts  how  to  use  information  technology  (IT)  to  help  individuals  and  organizations  perform 
more  efficiently  and  effectively.  Students  develop  new,  cutting-edge  approaches  that  allow  them  to 
use  this  powerful  resource  to  its  greatest  advantage.  Delivering  the  right  information  in  the  right 
form  and  format  to  the  right  people  at  the  right  time  is  essential  in  today's  business  world.  Companies  • 
use  MIS  to  achieve  a  competitive  edge  through  the  intelligent  design  and  use  of  IT.  Students  study 
database  management,  decision  support  systems,  telecommunications,  systems  analysis  and  design, 
program  design  methodologies,  and  other  IT  topics,  such  as  digital  multimedia,  expert  systems,  the 
Web,  and  electronic  commerce. 

MIS  csm  only  be  effectively  designed  and  implemented  when  understood  in  the  context  of  the  indi- 
vidual user,  the  work  group,  the  organization,  and  society.  Therefore,  the  study  of  MIS  at  Northeastern  : 
combines  a  focus  on  technology  with  a  focus  on  organizational  systems  within  the  business  context. 
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Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Not  only  do  students  develop  technical  and  problem-solving  skills  that  are  in  high  demand  by  employ- 
ers, they  learn  to  identify  how  IT  can  best  be  used  within  a  business  organization. 

MIS  managers  interact  frequently  with  other  managers  throughout  an  organization;  therefore,  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  complete  a  dual  concentration  in  MIS  and  another  area  of  business.  Gradu- 
ates of  this  program  enter  a  wide  range  of  professions  that  suit  their  particular  interests.  Professional 
options  include  systems  analyst,  programmer,  database  designer  and  administrator,  webmaster,  soft- 
ware helpdesk  expert,  project  specialist,  consultant,  network  administrator,  and  IT  specialist  within 
other  departments,  such  as  financial  services  or  accounting.  See  pages  224-225  for  course  descriptions. 

QuEirters  1-3  See  page  99. 

Quairter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing; 

MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  MSC  1335,  Telecommimications  and  Net- 

works; an  open  elective;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  MSC  1330,  Data  Management;  MSC  1332, 

Decision  Support  Systems  for  Business;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  9  MOT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  MSC  1336,  Business  Pro- 

gramming; upper-division  writing  requirement;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  10  MOT  1450,  Business  Policy;  MSC  1341,  Information  Resource  Management;  and 

one  open  elective. 

Quarter  11  MSC  1342,  Business  Systems  Integration;  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarters  1-5  See  page  99. 

Quarter  6  MSC  1335,  Telecommunications  and  Networks;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1; 

MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  MSC  1336,  Business  Programming;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433, 

Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  MSC  1341,  Information  Resource  Management;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethi- 

cal, and  Social  Issues;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  9  MSC  1330,  Data  Management;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  MSC  1332,  Business 

Support  Systems  for  Business;  and  two  open  electives. 

QuEuter  10  MSC  1342,  Business  Systems  Integration;  and  three  open  electives. 


Marketing 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


A  business  not  only  designs  and  manufactures  products,  but  also  markets  and  sells  them  to 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  consumers.  AU  the  activities  that  direct  the  flow  of  goods 
and  services  from  producer  to  consumer  are  classified  as  marketing  concerns.  Once  an  organization 
determines  a  customer's  needs  and  wants,  its  first  objective  is  to  produce  goods  or  services  to 
satisfy  that  particular  consumer.  Essential  in  aU  types  of  businesses  are  product  design,  research, 
pricing,  packaging,  transportation,  advertising,  selling,  and  servicing. 

The  concentration  in  marketing  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  the  marketing  process  and 
to  provide  them  with  the  theoretical  concepts,  skUls,  and  tools  necessary  to  successfully  enter  and 
advance  in  one  of  the  many  possible  career  paths.  Students  learn  to  evaluate  consumer  behavior, 
employ  advertising  principles,  utUize  market  research  and  testing,  and  develop  ways  to  position 
products  and  services  in  a  favorable  light.  They  also  explore  the  changing  economic,  political,  legal, 
ethical,  and  cultural  contexts  in  which  marketing  strategies  must  be  developed. 

Students  may  select  courses  that  lead  to  one  of  many  career  paths  within  marketing:  product  or 
brand  management,  marketing  research,  advertising  management,  retail  management,  sales  manage- 
ment, or  international  marketing  management.  See  pages  226-227  for  course  descriptions. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  99. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accounting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSC 

1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 
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Quarters 

Quarter  6 
Quarter  7 

Quarter  8 

Quarter  9 

Quarter  10 

Quarter  11 
Quarters  1-5 
Quarter  6 

Quarter  7 

Quarter  8 

Quarter  9 

Quarter  10 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MSC  1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  two 
nonbusiness  electives. 

FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  two  nonbusiness  electives;  and  an  open  elective. 

FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 
Design;  and  MKT  1331,  Marketing  Management. 

MKT  1341,  Meirketing  Research;  a  marketing  elective;  an  open  elective;  and 
upper-division  writing  requirement. 

MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  MSC  1441,  Operations 
Management;  a  marketing  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

MKT  1351,  Competitive  Strategy;  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  and  two  open 
electives. 

Marketing  elective  and  three  open  electives. 

See  page  99. 

FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  one  open 
elective;  and  one  nonbusiness  elective. 

MKT  1331,  Marketing  Management;  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  HRM  1433, 
Organizational  Behavior  and  Design;  and  one  open  elective. 

MKT  1341,  Marketing  Research;  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social 
Issues;  one  MKT  elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

MKT  1351,  Competitive  Strategy;  MGT  1450,  Business  PoUcy;  one  MKT  elective; 
and  two  open  electives. 

Marketing  elective  and  three  open  electives. 


Logistics  and 
Transportation 


Five-Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


From  the  Fortune  500  manufacturer  to  the  small  retail  firm  that  produces,  sells,  or  distributes 
products,  all  companies  have  a  logistics  function  that  must  be  effectively  managed  if  they  are  to 
be  competitive.  A  logistics  manager  is  typically  involved  in  msiking  critical  decisions  about  such 
matters  as  the  modes  of  transportation  used  to  move  the  company's  materials  and  products, 
inventory  poUcies,  warehousing  needs,  and  the  location  of  facilities. 

As  American  corporations  become  increasingly  involved  in  global  markets,  logistics  managers 
play  a  major  role  not  only  in  assessing  the  feasibihty  of  international  activity,  but  also  in  developing 
distribution  networks  to  support  that  involvement.  Logistics  management  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
expanding  areas  of  business. 

The  academic  work  in  the  program  flows  from  introductory  courses  in  transportation  through 
advanced  study  in  physical  distribution  management.  Electives  then  provide  in-depth  examinations 
of  how  goods  and  services  reach  their  destinations.  The  program  culminates  in  a  servior  seminar. 
Courses  address  not  only  the  viewpoints  of  corporate  shippers  and  carriers,  but  also  those  of  public 
officials  and  consumer  advocates. 

Logistics  and  transportation  managers  frequently  interact  vdth  managers  from  other  functional 
areas;  it  is  therefore  useful  for  a  student  to  complete  a  dual  concentration  in  finance,  marketing, 
or  another  functional  area. 

In  addition  to  corporations,  companies  (carriers)  that  sell  transportation  services  offer  rewarding 
career  opportunities.  The  nation's  carriers,  including  the  airlines,  railroads,  trucking  companies,  and  urban 
transit  systems,  increasingly  rely  on  individuals  who  are  skilled  in  logistics  and  transportation  management 

Students  interested  in  public  poUcy  and  administration  may  pursue  careers  wdth  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  government  agencies  involved  in  the  financing  and  the  economic  and  safety  regulation  of 
the  transportation  infrastructure.  See  page  227  for  course  descriptions. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  99. 

Quarter  4  ACC  1111,  Financial  Accotmting;  MSC  1200,  Business  Statistics  1;  and  two  non- 

business electives. 

Quarter  5  ACC  1112,  Managerial  Accounting;  MKT  1435,  Introduction  to  Marketing;  MSC 

1201,  Business  Statistics  2;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  6  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  and  TRN  1333,  The  Domestic  Transportation  System. 
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Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  2;  a  transportation  elective;  an  open  elective;  and 

a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  8  MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  a  transportation  elective;  a  nonbusiness 

elective;  and  an  open  elective. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  TRN  1344,  Corporate 

Transportation/Logistics;  an  open  elective;  and  an  upper-division  writing  require- 
ment. 

Quarter  10  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  a  transportation  elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  11  TRN  1353,  Seminar  in  Transportation;  and  three  open  electives. 

QuEirters  1-5  See  page  99. 

Quarter  6  TRN  1333,  Domestic  Transportation  System;  FIN  1438,  Principles  of  Finance  1; 

MSC  1441,  Operations  Management;  and  a  nonbusiness  elective. 

Quarter  7  FIN  1439,  Principles  of  Finance  1;  HRM  1433,  Organizational  Behavior  and 

Design;  one  transportation  elective;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  8  MGT  1446,  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues;  and  three  open  electives. 

Quarter  9  MGT  1450,  Business  Policy;  TRN  1344,  Business/Logistics;  one  transportation 

elective;  and  two  open  electives. 

Quarter  10  TRN  1353,  Seminar  in  Transportation  and  Logistics;  one  transportation  elective; 

and  two  open  electives. 
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College  of  Computer  Science 


Larry  A.  Finkelstein,  PhD,  Dean 

Agnes  H.  Chan,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
Richard  A.  Rasala,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
Marie  P.  Hinds,  BS,  Director,  Student  and  Administrative  Services 


Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Associate  Professors 

Kenneth  P.  Baclawski,  PhD 
Joiin  Casey,  BA 
William  D.  Clinger,  PhD 
Robert  P.  Futrelle,  PhD 
Carole  D.  Hafner,  PhD 
Ronald  J.  WiUiams,  PhD 
Bryant  W.  York,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

David  H.  Lorenz,  DSc 
Ibrahim  M.  Matta,  PhD 
Rsgmohan  Rsuaraman,  PhD 


Professors 

Agnes  H.  Chan,  PhD 
Gene  D.  Cooperman,  PhD 
Harriet  J.  FeU,  PhD 
Larry  A.  Finkelstein,  PhD 
Karl  J.  Lieberherr,  PhD 
Viera  K.  Proulx,  PhD 
Richard  A.  Rasala,  PhD 
BettyJ.  Salzberg,  PhD 
Raoul  N.  Smith,  PhD 
MitcheU  Wand,  PhD 
Patrick  S.  P.  Wang,  PhD 


The  invention  of  powerful  computers  and  the  development  of  complex  software  programs  have  fun- 
damentally transfonned  the  way  people  work  and  Uve.  Computers  are  now  essential  tools  in  busi- 
ness, industry,  science,  medicine,  and  human  services.  Computers  also  enhance  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals and  volunteer  groups  to  meet  their  goals.  In  addition,  the  most  sophisticated  work  in  music, 
film,  and  video  often  makes  use  of  computer  technology.  The  College  of  Computer  Science  believes 
that  computing  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  fields  of  study  and  that  its  applications  are  limitless. 

In  the  College  of  Computer  Science,  students  learn  about  the  principles  and  practices  that  support 
the  development  of  Mgh-quality  software.  Computer  science  as  a  discipline  draws  its  inspiration 
from  many  fields:  mathematics,  science,  engineering,  and  art.  From  mathematics,  students  learn  to 
think  logically  and  to  build  complex  structures  firom  simple  and  secure  components.  From  the 
experimental  sciences,  students  learn  to  estimate  the  performance  of  algorithms  and  then  test  these 
estimates  in  real  life.  Fiom  engineering,  students  learn  to  treat  program  design  as  a  complicated  set 
of  tradeoffs  between  computer  resources  (execution  time,  memory  needs,  peripherals),  program- 
mer resources  (development  time  and  available  software  tools),  and  customer  needs  (what  must  be 
done  and  how  soon).  Finally,  from  art,  students  learn  to  value  the  beauty  of  the  internal  program 
code  as  well  as  the  quaUty  of  the  external  user  interface.  The  College  of  Computer  Science  tr£iins  its 
students  to  understand  and  practice  the  diverse  skills  that  are  needed  to  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  field  of  computing. 

The  undergraduate  program  in  the  College  of  Computer  Science  treats  a  variety  of  subject  areas 
in  computing,  such  as  algorithms,  data  structures,  programming  language  design,  compilers,  com- 
puter architectiu-e,  operating  systems,  database  systems,  graphics,  artificial  intelligence,  and  parallel 
computing.  Qualified  students  may  choose  electives  from  a  wide  range  of  more  advanced  graduate 
courses.  Students  may  also  work  individually  with  professors  on  research  projects  or  may  volimteer 
with  the  systems  staff  in  order  to  enhance  their  technical  experience. 

The  college  offers  two  undergraduate  degrees.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  emphasizes  strong 
technical  competence  in  computer  science,  mathematics,  physics,  and  electrical  engineering.  The 
Bachelor  of  Arts  combines  a  computer  science  m^or  with  a  broad-based  liberal  arts  education. 
The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  is  accredited  by  the  Computer  Science  Accreditation  Board. 

Normally,  the  undergraduate  degree  program  is  five  years,  including  seven  quarters  of  on-the-job 
cooperative  education  in  industry.  Students  may  complete  the  program  in  four  years  with  a  reduced 
cooperative  education  component.  Because  the  experience  acquired  in  industry  can  contribute 
tremendously  to  a  student's  academic  and  personal  development,  the  college  is  strongly  committed 
to  the  principle  of  cooperative  education.  See  pages  228-230  for  course  descriptions. 

The  minimum  overall  quality-point  averages  listed  are  required  for  students  to  advance  to  the 
next  rank  and  to  graduate. 

Sophomore  1.8 

Middler  2.0 

Junior  2.0 

Senior  2.0 

To  graduate  2.0 
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Minor  in  Computer 
Science 


Dual  Majors 


In  addition,  a  minimum  quality-point  average  of  2.0  in  all  computer  science  courses  (any  course 
number  with  a  COM  prefix)  is  required  for  graduation.  For  additional  information,  consult  the 
College  of  Computer  Science  Undergraduate  Student  Guidebook. 

This  minor  is  particularly  valuable  to  non-computer  science  students  seeking  positions  where  a 
familiarity  with  computer  science  concepts  and  techniques  is  desirable.  Four  required  level-one 
courses  must  be  completed,  plus  three  additional  computer  science  courses  elected  from  a  number 
of  courses  specified  by  the  college.  Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  dean's  office. 

The  College  currently  offers  three  dual  majors:  Computer  Science  and  Cognitive  Psychology, 
Computer  Science  and  Mathematics,  and  Computer  Science  and  Physics.  Specific  information  about 
the  dual  majors  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  Administration  Office  in  161  CulUnane  HaU  or  by 
calling  617.373.2462. 


Five-Year  Bachelor 
of  Science  Curriculum 


I 


Four- Year  Bachelor  of 
Science  Curriculum 


Quarter  1  COM  1100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1121,  Computer  Science 

Overview  1;  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  MTH  1137,  Discrete  Mathematics;  and 
one  basic  social  science  or  MTH  1119,  Precalculus  for  Computer  Science. 

Quarter  2  COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1;  COM  1122,  Computer  Science 

Overview  2;  MTH  1140,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors  1;  MTH  1187,  Probability  A; 
and  one  basic  social  science. 

Quarter  3  COM  1201,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  2;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  MTH 

1141,  Calculus  for  Science  Mfyors  2;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective  or 
basic  social  science. 

Quarter  4  COM  1130,  Computer  Organization  and  Design;  PHL  1215,  Symbolic  Logic; 

PHY  1221,  Physics  1;  PHY  1521,  Physics  1  Lab;  and  one  sub-area  or  general 
elective. 

Quari;er  5  COM  1204,  Object-Oriented  Design;  MTH  1 142,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  3; 

PHY  1222,  Physics  2;  PHY  1522,  Physics  2  Lab;  and  one  sub-area  or  general 
elective. 

Quari;er  6  COM  1330,  Operating  Systems  Concepts;  COM  1340,  Recursive  Thinking; 

ECE  1178,  Digital  Electronics  for  Computer  Science  Majors;  MTH  1301,  Linear 
Algebra  1;  and  PHY  1223,  Physics  3. 

Quarter  7  COM  1350,  Automata  and  Formal  Language;  ECE  1229,  Digital  Systems  Labora- 

tory; ECE  1382,  Computer  Engineering  2:  Design  of  Digital  Logic  Machines  and 
Circuits;  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing  1;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 

Quarter  8  COM  1205,  Software  Design;  COM  1390,  Algorithms;  SOC  1485,  Computers  and 

Society;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 

Quarter  9  COM  1358,  Analysis  of  Programming  Languages;  MTH  1240,  Chaos  and  Fractals, 

or  MTH  1349,  Numerical  Analysis  1,  or  MTH  1390,  Mathematical  Statistics;  one 
computer  science  elective;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 

Quarter  10  COM  1391,  Data;  one  computer  science  elective;  and  two  sub-area  or  general  electives. 

Quarter  11  COM  1621,  Computer  Science  Seminar;  two  computer  science  electives;  and  two 

sub-area  or  general  electives. 

Quarter  1  COM  1 100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1 121,  Computer  Science 

Overview  1;  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  MTH  1137,  Discrete  Mathematics;  and 
one  basic  social  science  or  MTH  1119,  Precalculus  for  Computer  Science. 

Quarter  2  COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1;  COM  1122,  Computer  Science 

Overview  2;  MTH  1140,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  1;  MTH  1187,  ProbabiUty  A; 
and  one  basic  social  science. 

Quarters  COM  1201,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  2;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2; 

MTH  1141,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  2;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective 
or  basic  social  science. 

Quarter  4  COM  1130,  Computer  Organization  and  Design;  PHL  1215,  Symbolic  Logic; 

PHY  1221,  Physics  1;  PHY  1521,  Physics  1  Lab;  aitd  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 

Quarter  5  COM  1204,  Object-Oriented  Design;  MTH  1142,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  3; 

PHY  1222,  Physics  2;  PHY  1522,  Physics  2  Lab;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 


Flve-Year  Bachelor 
of  Arts  Curriculum 
(with  computer  science 
courses  beginning 
in  the  first  year) 
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Quarter  6 

Quarter  7 

Quarter  8 

Quarter  9 

Quarter  10 
Quarter  11 
Quarter  1 

Quarter  2 

Qu£u1;er  3 
Quarter  4 
Quarter  5 
Quarter  6 
Quarter  7 
Quarter  8 
Quarter  9 
Quarter  10 
Quartern 
QuEuter  1 

Quarter  2 

Qu8irter3 
Quarter  4 
QuEirter  5 
Quarter  6 


Four-Year  Bachelor 
of  Arts  Curriculum 


COM  1350,  Automata  and  Formal  Language;  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing; 
PHY  1223,  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  3;  one  sub-area  or 
general  elective. 

COM  1330,  Operating  Systems  Concepts;  COM  1340,  Recursive  Thinking;  ECE 
1 178,  Digital  Electronics  for  Computer  Science  Majors;  MTH  1301,  Linear  Alge- 
bra 1;  and  SOC  1485,  Computers  and  Society. 

COM  1358,  Analysis  of  Programming  Languages;  ECE  1229,  Digital  Systems  Lab- 
oratory; ECE  1382,  Computer  Engineering  2:  Design  of  Digital  Logic  Machines 
and  Circuits;  one  computer  science  elective;  and  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 

COM  1390,  Algorithms;  MTH  1240,  Chaos  and  Fractals,  or  MTH  1349,  Numerical 
Analysis  1,  or  MTH  1390,  Mathematical  Statistics;  one  computer  science  elective; 
£md  one  sub-area  or  general  elective. 

COM  1205,  Software  Design  and  Development;  COM  1391,  Data;  and  two  sub-area 
or  general  electives. 

COM  1621,  Senior  Seminar,  two  computer  science  electives;  and  two  sub-area  or 
general  electives. 

COM  1100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1121,  Computer  Science 
Overview  1;  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  MTH  1137,  Discrete  Mathematics;  and 
one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1;  COM  1122,  Computer  Science 
Overview  2;  MTH  1140,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  1;  MTH  1187,  ProbabiUty; 
and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1201,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  2;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  MTH 
1141,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors  2;  and  one  general  elective. 

COM  1130,  Computer  Organization  and  Design;  PHL  1215,  Symbolic  Logic;  one 
science  elective;  and  one  general  elective. 

COM  1204,  Object-Oriented  Design;  COM  1350,  Automata  and  Formal  Languages; 
MTH  1142,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  3;  and  one  science  elective. 

COM  1340,  Recursive  Thinking;  COM  1390,  Algorithms;  one  general  elective;  one 
science  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1358,  Analysis  of  Programming  Languages;  ENG  middler-year  writing 
requirement;  and  two  arts  and  sciences  core  courses. 

MTH  1301,  Linear  Algebra  1;  SOC  1485,  Computers  and  Society;  one  computer 
science  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

One  computer  science  elective;  one  general  elective;  and  two  arts  and  sciences 
core  courses. 

One  computer  science  elective;  two  general  electives;  and  one  arts  and  sciences 
core  course. 

COM  1621,  Computer  Science  Seminar;  one  computer  science  elective;  two  gen- 
eral electives;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1100,  Fundamentals  of  Computer  Science;  COM  1121,  Computer  Science 
Overview  1;  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  MTH  1137,  Discrete  Mathematics;  and 
one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1101,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structure  1;  COM  1122,  Computer  Science 
Overview  2;  MTH  1140,  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  1;  MTH  1187,  Probability; 
and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1201,  Algorithms  and  Data  Structure  2;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2; 
MTH  1141,  Calculus  for  Science  M^ors  2;  and  one  general  elective. 

COM  1130,  Computer  Organization  and  Design;  PHL  1215,  Symbolic  Logic;  one 
science  course;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

COM  1204,  Object-Oriented  Design;  COM  1350,  Automata  and  Formal  Languages; 
MTH  1142,  Calculus  for  Science  Msyors  3;  and  one  science  course. 

COM  1358,  Analysis  of  Programming  Languages;  one  general  elective;  and  two 
£uts  and  sciences  core  courses. 
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Quarter?  COM  1340,  Recursive  Thinking;  COM  1390,  Algorithrns;  MTH  1301,  Linear 

Algebra;  SOC  1485,  Computers  and  Society;  and  one  science  course. 

Quarter  8  ENG  middler-year  writing  requirement;  one  computer  science  elective;  one 

general  elective;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 

Quarter  9  One  computer  science  elective;  one  general  elective;  and  two  arts  and  sciences 

core  courses. 

Quarter  10  One  computer  science  elective;  two  general  electives;  and  one  arts  and  sciences 

core  course. 

Quarter  1 1  COM  1621,  Computer  Science  Seminar;  one  computer  science  elective;  two 

general  electives;  and  one  arts  and  sciences  core  course. 
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College  of  Criminal  Justice 


James  Alan  Fox,  PhD,  Dean 

Robert  D.  Croatti,  AB,  Associate  Dean  for  College  Operations 

Lester  W.  McCullough  Jr.,  BA,  Assistant  Dean  for  Administrative  Services 

Robert  E.  Fuller,  MA,  Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Services 

Stephanie  R.  Weinstein,  BS,  Academic  Counselor 

Hadley  Professor  for 
Criminal  Justice  and  Law 

Scott  Harshbarger,  JD 


Professor 

Edith  E.  Flynn,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Michael  E.  Buerger,  PhD 
Frank  A.  Schubert,  JD 
Wallace  W.  Sherwood,  LLM 


Assistant  Professors 

Jennifer  L.  Hartman,  PhD 
John  F.  McDevitt,  MPA 
Dana  M.  Nurge,  PhD 
Michael  Shively,  PhD 
Michael  G.  Turner,  PhD 
Richard  P.  Wiebe,  JD,  PhD 

Schulman  Professor 

Harvey  Burstein,  JD 


Visiting  Professors 

Jeb  A.  Booth,  MA 
Donald  Cochrane,  EdD 
Roderick  L.  Ireland,  LLM,  PhD 


The  College  of  Criminal  Justice  was  established  in  1967  as  one  of  the  first  professional  schools  of  its 
kind.  Since  its  founding,  the  college  has  become  a  leading  force  in  education,  research,  and  policy- 
making in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  crinunal  justice  field. 

The  college  has  a  unified  undergraduate  msyor,  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  criminal 
justice,  which  comprehensively  covers  the  field  of  criminal  justice  across  both  the  public  and 
private  domains.  Building  on  a  solid  foundation  of  required  courses  focusing  on  law,  criminology, 
administration  of  justice,  and  research  tools,  the  curriculum  allows  students  to  tailor  their  elective 
coursework,  in  such  areas  as  homicide,  terrorism,  victims,  juvenile  justice,  security,  courts,  and 
corrections,  to  suit  their  own  professional  interests.  In  addition,  students  take  a  variety  of  courses 
in  other  parts  of  the  University,  in  such  topic  areas  as  computer  science,  English,  math,  history, 
economics,  political  science,  sociology,  and  psychology. 

The  combined  five-year  academic  and  cooperative  education  program  allows  students  to  concen- 
trate in  one  of  three  areas:  policing  and  security,  legal  studies,  and  criminology  and  corrections. 
Students  may  also  elect  not  to  specialize,  but  instead  to  span  the  broadest  possible  coverage  of 
the  field. 

In  the  policing  and  security  emphasis  students  learn  firsthand  the  latest  developments  in  policing 
in  the  United  States,  such  as  community  policing,  and  gain  an  imderstanding  of  the  field  of  security 
firom  a  business  rather  than  a  law  enforcement  perspective. 

The  legal  studies  concentration  teaches  students  how  to  analyze  the  mechanics  of  law  and  the 
legal  process  and  to  examine  the  historical  and  philosophical  foundations  of  our  legal  system. 
Students  who  concentrate  on  legal  studies  are  weU-prepared  for  law  school. 

In  the  criminology  and  corrections  concentration  students  investigate  the  causes  of  crime  and 
assess  various  correctional  responses  to  criminal  offending.  This  program  is  viewed  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  advanced  graduate  study  and  to  employment  in  the  corrections  area. 

Co-op  provides  opportunities  in  the  fuU  range  of  career  settings,  including  parole  or  probation 
offices,  law  firms,  poUce  departments,  private  security  agencies,  public  or  private  institutions,  social 
and  government  agencies,  prisons,  and  planning  and  evaluation  units.  These  career-oriented  experi- 
ences help  students  to  better  understand  the  theory  and  research  presented  in  their  classes. 

The  college  maintains  close  ties  to  criminal  justice  agencies  in  the  community,  such  as  the  Boston 
Police  Department  and  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  hosts  the  Justice  George  Lewis  Ruffin 
Society,  an  organization  of  minority  criminal  justice  professionals  dedicated  to  expanding  minority 
involvement  and  leadership  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  In  addition,  the  college  cooperates  with 
the  mayor's  office  and  a  number  of  private  corporations  in  helping  to  run  various  community-based 
anti-crime  programs.  The  college  faculty  also  has  a  strong  voice  and  participates  actively  in  research 
and  poUcy-making  at  a  national  and  international  level.  In  addition  to  a  variety  of  meyor  research  pro- 
jects, the  college  houses  theJomnal  of  Quantitative  Criminology,  a  leading  international  journal  of 
research  in  criminology  and  criminal  justice.  See  pages  232-234  for  course  descriptions. 
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Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Students  are  required  to  maintain  the  following  overall  quality-point  averages  to  advance  to  the  next 
class  rank  and  to  graduate. 


Graduation  Requirements 


Transfer  Credit 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Sophomore 

Middler 

Junior 

Senior 

To  graduate 


1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 


Degree  candidates  must  complete  all  prescribed  work,  a  total  of  176  quarter  hours  of  credit. 
Students  are  also  urged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Cooperative  Education. 

No  student  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  is  eligible  to  receive  a  degree  until  at 
least  one  year  of  academic  work  immediately  preceding  graduation  has  been  completed  at 
Northeastern. 

Quarter  1  CJ  1001,  Critical  Issues  in  Criminal  Justice  1;  CJ  1151,  Introduction  to  Law  and 

the  Legal  Process  1;  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  and  PSY  1111,  Foundations  of 
Psychology  1. 

Quarter  2  CJ  1002,  Critical  Issues  in  Criminal  Justice  2;  COM  1105,  Computer  Science  and 

Its  Applications;  POL  1110,  Introduction  to  Politics;  PSY  1112,  Foimdations  in 
Psychology  2;  and  SOC  1110,  Introduction  to  Sociology. 

Quarter  3  CJ  1 101,  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice;  CMN  1116,  Public  Speaking;  ENG 

nil.  College  Writing  2;  and  POL  1111,  Introduction  to  American  Government. 

Quarter  4  CJ  1201,  Criminology;  one  criminal  justice  diversity  requirement;  one  math/ 

science  requirement  1;  and  one  history  requirement  1. 

Quarter  5  CJ  1251,  Introduction  to  Criminal  Law;  ECN  1000,  Economic  Problems  and 

Perspectives;  POL  1318,  State  and  Local  Govermnent;  and  one  history 
requirement  2. 

Quarter  6  CJ  1252,  Criminal  Due  Process;  CJ  1453,  Criminal  Justice  Research  Methods; 

ENG  1350,  Writing  for  the  Professions;  and  one  math/science  requirement  2. 

Quarter  7  CJ  1454,  Criminal  Justice  Statistics;  one  criminal  justice  elective;  one 

non-criminal  justice  elective;  and  one  philosophy  requirement. 

Quarters  8-11         32  quarter  hours  of  criminal  justice  electives  and  32  quarter  hours  of  non- 
criminal justice  requirements. 
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College  of  Engineering 


Allen  L.  Soyster,  PhD,  Dean 

Richard  J.  Scranton,  SM,  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Programs 

Yaman  Yener,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  and  Director,  Graduate  School  of  Engineering 

Gerard  Voland,  PhD,  Interim  Director  of  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology  and  the 

Lowell  Institute  School 
Cynthia  Snow,  MA,  Assistant  Dean  for  Administration 
David  C.  Blackman,  MS,  Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  Minority  Affairs 
Paula  G.  Leventman,  PhD,  Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  Women  in  Engineering 
Mahendra  Singh,  MS,  Assistant  Dean  for  Educational  and  Computer  Technology 
Candace  A.  Martel,  MEd,  Director  of  Engineering  Student  Services 


Bachelor  of  Science/ 
Master  of  Science 
Joint-Degree  Program 

Class  Entrance 
Requirements 

Graduation  Requirements 


The  College  of  Engineering  prepares  students  to  contribute  to  the  accumulation  and  application  of 
technical  knowledge.  The  college  helps  students  master  the  fundamental  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific principles  underlying  a  particular  branch  of  engineering;  develop  and  demonstrate  competence 
in  analysis  and  design  appropriate  to  an  engineering  specialization;  reason  clearly  and  communicate 
effectively;  and  recognize  the  need  to  continue  professional  development. 

Through  laboratory  exercises,  senior  design  projects,  professional  association  activities,  and 
cooperative  work  assignments,  students  put  theory  into  practice  and  clarify  their  professional  goals. 

The  college  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  specializations  in  chemical,  civil,  electrical, 
industrial,  and  mechanical  engineering.  Although  most  students  choose  to  complete  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  program  in  five  years,  including  seven  quarters  of  cooperative  education  experience, 
four-year  options  without  co-op  work  or  with  four  quarters  of  work  are  also  available.  Students  indi- 
cate their  preference  for  the  four-year  option  in  the  winter  quarter  of  the  freshman  year. 

The  college  also  offers  a  general  engineering  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
without  specialization;  this  option  is  appropriate  for  students  who  want  a  strong  technical  base  for 
advanced  study  in  such  fields  as  law,  medicine,  or  business.  A  program  of  study  for  this  option  is 
arranged  on  an  individual  basis  with  a  faculty  adviser.  A  set  of  courses  related  to  biomedical  engi- 
neering is  also  available. 

The  college  encourages  students  to  study  the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  for  they  provide  an 
awareness  of  the  social,  economic,  political,  aesthetic,  and  philosophical  influences  that  shape  the 
world  in  which  graduates  will  practice  their  professions. 

In  addition  to  a  fuU  array  of  University  services,  special  advising  and  other  support  services  (includ- 
ing tutoring)  are  provided.  Students  may  qualify  to  participate  in  honors  sections  of  many  courses. 
Active  student  chapters  of  many  national  professional  engineering  organizations  and  honor  societies 
are  supported  by  the  coDege  as  an  enriching  addition  to  academic  studies  and  co-op  experience. 

AH  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  programs  with  specification  in  an  engineering  discipline  are 
accredited  by  the  Engineering  Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  | 
and  Technology  (EAC/ABET).  Part-time  evening  programs  are  also  accredited. 

The  departments  of  electrical  and  computer  engineering  and  mechanical,  industrial,  and  manufac- 
turing engineering  offer  programs  leading  to  both  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  five  years. 
Degree  candidates  must  maintain  a  3.2  cumulative  quality-point  average,  carry  extra  courses,  and 
forego  one  cooperative  work  quarter  in  the  senior  year  to  complete  the  course  requirements. 

Academic  standards  are  published  in  the  College  of  Engineering  Student  Guide,  available 
at  220  SneU  Engineering  Center. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  amend  programs,  courses,  and  degree  requirements  to  fulfill  its 
educational  responsibility  to  respond  to  relevant  changes  in  the  field. 

Students  must  complete  all  of  the  requirements  in  the  degree  program  in  which  they  are  candi- 
dates. Degree  requirements  are  based  upon  the  year  of  graduation,  determined  by  the  date  of  entry 
or  re-entry  into  the  College  of  Engineering.  Degree  requirements  and  the  year  of  graduation  for  a 
degree  candidate  who  fails  to  make  normal  academic  progress  for  more  than  two  quarters  wiU  be 
subject  to  review  and  possible  change. 

Students  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  must  complete  at  least  48  quarter  hours  at  i 
Northeastern  University  immediately  preceding  graduation  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculuin  for  First 
Three  Quarters 


Students  in  full-time  engineering  degree  programs  take  the  following  courses  in  the 
first  three  quarters. 

Quarter  1  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  GE  1001,  Introduction  to  Engineering;  GE  1103, 

Engineering  Design;  MTH  1123,  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  1;  PHY  1221, 
Physics  1;  and  PHY  1521,  Physics  Lab  1. 

Quarter  2  CHM  1131,  General  Chemistry  1;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  GE  1002,  Intro- 

duction to  Engineering  Cooperative  Education;  GE  1102,  Engineering  Problem 
Solving  with  Application  Software;  MTH  1124,  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors 
2;  and  PHY  1222,  Physics  2. 

Quarter  3  CHM  1132,  General  Chemistry  2;  GE  1101,  Engineering  Problem-Solving  and 

Computation;  MTH  1125,  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  3;  PHY  1223,  Physics 
3;  and  PHY  1523,  Physics  Lab  2. 


Biomedical  Engineering     Samuel  Pine,  SM,  MD,  Professor  and  Director 


Biomedical  engineers  work  on  both  theoretical  and  practical  problems  of  biological  and  medical 
significance.  They  may  study  the  mechanism  of  action  of  natural  and  synthetic  macromolecules, 
analyze  the  properties  of  blood,  or  investigate  the  structure  and  function  of  human  organ  systems. 

A  program  incorporating  engineering  and  the  biological  sciences  can  provide  a  sound  foimdation 
for  a  doctorate  in  medicine  or  dentistry,  for  a  career  in  research,  public  health,  biomedical  engineer- 
ing, or  biotechnology,  or  for  work  as  an  engineer  in  a  hospital  or  government  agency. 

The  health-care,  pharmaceutical,  and  biotechnology  industries,  in  particular,  seek  individuals  with 
a  strong  background  in  engineering  supplemented  by  biological  science  education.  Other  career 
opportunities  may  include  public  health,  the  psychological  sciences,  and  the  marine  sciences. 

The  biomedical  engineering  option  has  no  fixed  curriculum.  Students  work  with  an  adviser  to 
choose  courses  in  the  biological  sciences  that  complement  the  standard  engineering  curriculum. 


Chemical  Engineering        Ralph  A.  Buonopane,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

Albert  Sacco  Jr.,  PhD 

George  A.  Snell 

Professor  of  Engineering 
Ronald  J.  WlUey,  PhD 


Associate  Professor 

Gilda  A.  Barabino,  PhD 

Professor  Emeritus 

John  A.  Williams,  PhD 
Donald  L.  Wise,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 
Emeritus 

Bernard  M.  Goodwin,  ScD 
Richard  R.  Stewart,  PhD 


The  goal  of  the  chemical  engineering  program  is  to  offer  students  a  broad  education  that  stresses 
the  fundamentals  of  science,  technology,  and  engineering  and  incorporates  state-of-the-art  com- 
puter-aided design  and  management  of  production  processes.  An  undergraduate  degree  in  chemical 
engineering  provides  a  solid  background  for  graduate  study  or  practice  in  the  many  diverse  areas  of 
chemical  engineering  foimd  in  industry. 

Chemical  engineers  are  creative  problem-solvers  whose  work  touches  all  our  Uves.  They  are 
involved  in  creating  new  products  such  as  wonder  drugs,  materials  that  improve  life  on  earth,  and 
systems  that  make  space  exploration  a  reality. 

Petrochemicals,  biomedicines,  pharmaceuticals,  agricultural  chemicals,  plastics,  fibers,  and  syn- 
thetic fuels  are  among  the  materials  of  the  modem  world  that  are  the  results  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing. Chemical  engineers  work  on  ways  to  reduce  acid  rain  and  smog,  to  recycle  and  reduce  wastes, 
to  develop  new  sources  of  envirorunentaUy  clean  energy,  and  to  use  existing  resources  safely  and 
efficiently.  Chemical  engineers  not  only  develop  new  products,  they  also  seek  ways  to  reduce  costs, 
increase  production,  and  improve  the  quality  of  existing  products. 

Cooperative  education  and  career  opportunities  for  chemical  engineering  students  are  found  in 
companies  working  with  aU  of  these  technologies.  As  students  gain  more  knowledge  through  co-op 
and  academic  work,  cooperative  education  assignments  increase  in  responsibility  and  challenge 
toward  fuUy  professional  levels.  See  pages  235-236  for  course  descriptions. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Quarters  1-3  See  page  115.  (In  Quarter  3  replace  PHY  1523  with  CHM  1138,  General  Chemistry 

Lab.) 

Quarter  4  CHE  1201,  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations  1;  CHE  1205,  Computation  Lab; 

CHM  1271,  Organic  Chemistry  1;  MTH  1223,  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  4; 
and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  5  CHE  1202,  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations  2;  CHM  1272,  Organic  Chemistry  2 

with  Lab;  MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1;  and  one  social 
science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  6  CHE  1211,  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  1;  CHM  1381,  Physical  Chem- 

istry 1;  CHM  1394,  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1;  MTH  1230,  Linear  Alge- 
bra; and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  7  CHE  1310,  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  2;  CHE  1321,  Momentum 

Transport;  CHM  1382,  Physical  Chemistiy  2;  CHM  1395,  Experimental  Physical 
Chemistry  2;  and  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Quarter  8  CHE  1415,  Experimental  Methods  1;  CHE  1421,  Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics; 

CHE  1431,  Heat  Transport;  and  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics. 

Quarter  9  CHE  1416,  Experimental  Methods  2;  CHE  1441,  Separation  Processes;  CHE  1450, 

Chemical  Engineering  Economics;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  10  CHE  1501,  Process  Design  1;  CHE  1512,  Chemical  Process  Control;  one  chemical 

engineering  elective;  and  one  engineering  elective. 

Quarter  11  CHE  1502,  Process  Design  2;  two  chemical  engineering  electives;  and  one 

(Spring  only)  advanced  chemistry  elective. 


Civil  and 

Environmental 

Engineering 


Mishac  K.  Yegian,  PhD,  Professor  and  Chair 


Professors 

FYederic  C.  Blanc,  PhD 
John  J.  Cochrane,  PhD 
Constantine  J.  Gregory,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

Dionisio  Bemal,  PhD 
Peter  G.  Furth,  PhD 
Richard  J.  Scranton,  SM 


Thomas  C.  Sheahan,  ScD 
Ali  Touran,  PhD 
Irvine  W.  Wei,  PhD 

Assistant  Professors 

Akram  N.  Alshawabkeh,  PhD 
Fernando  R.  Miralles- 

Wilhekn,  PhD 
Ajiboye  F.  Oluokun,  PhD 
Sara  Wadia-Fascetti,  PhD 


Professor  Emeritus 

Paul  H.  King,  PhD 
Kenneth  M.  Leet,  ScD 


Civil  engineers  judiciously  apply  their  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physical  sciences  to  improve 
and  protect  the  environment  and  to  provide  facilities  and  structures  for  community  Uving,  industry, 
and  transportation.  Civil  engineering  encompasses  several  disciplines,  including  structural  engineer- 
ing, envirorunental  engineering,  transportation  planning  and  engineering,  and  geotechnical  engineer- 
ing. Civil  engineers  supervise  the  construction  of  bridges,  turmels,  bmldings,  dams,  and  aqueducts. 
Civil  engineers  plan,  design,  construct,  and  manage  highways,  railroads,  canals,  and  airports;  regu- 
late rivers  and  contiol  floods;  design  and  build  systems  for  water  distribution,  wastewater  treat- 
ment, refuse  disposal,  and  environmental  remediation. 

The  civil  engineering  program  offers  a  fundamental  and  rigorous  yet  flexible  engineering  educa- 
tion— an  education  that  will  weather  inevitable  changes  within  the  field.  The  curriculum  is  intended 
to  provide  students  with  a  solid  background  for  careers  in  planning,  design,  construction,  and  engi- 
neering management.  Students  acquire  a  common  base  of  knowledge  in  the  engineering  sciences, 
including  structural  mechanics,  fluid  mechanics,  and  environmental  science.  In  more  advanced 
courses,  students  learn  to  analyze  and  design  structural  systems  (such  as  building  frames  and 
bridges),  water  and  wastewater  treatment  systems,  highways  and  mass  transit  systems,  hydraulic 
systems,  earth  dams,  and  building  foundations.  Students  use  some  of  their  electives  to  concentrate 
in  one  of  four  areas:  structural,  environmental,  geotechnical,  or  transportation  engineering. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  program  in  civil  engineering,  the  department  offers  an  option  in  environ- 
mental engineering.  This  option  allows  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  envirorunental  engineer- 
ing to  gain  a  stronger  background  in  related  environmental  sciences. 

Students  also  study  the  background  within  which  they  will  practice  engineering  through  a  variety 
of  courses  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  as  well  as  specific  courses  dealing  with  law,  pro- 
fessional ethics,  and  engineering  management. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  Engineering 
Curriculum 


Environmental 
Engineering 
Concentration  Curriculum 


The  co-op  program  parallels  the  academic  program  in  level  of  responsibility  and  sophistication. 
A  beginning  job  might  involve  layout  at  a  construction  site  or  laboratory  testing;  in  senior  level 
co-op  assignments,  students  are  often  working  alongside  engineers  on  design  teams.  See  pages 
236-238  for  course  descriptions. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  115. 

Quarter  4  CIV  1210,  Structijral  Mechanics  1;  CIV  1510,  Materials;  CIV  1511,  Materials  Lab; 

MTH  1223,  Calculus  for  Engineering  M^ors  4;  and  one  social  science/humanities 
elective. 

Quarter  5  CIV  1211,  Stinctural  Mechanics  2;  CIV  1620,  Engineering  Measurements;  CW  1621, 

Engineering  Measurements  Lab;  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics;  and 
MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1. 

Quarter  6  CIV  1220,  Structural  Analysis  1;  CIV  1226,  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  Lab; 

CIV  1250,  Steel  Design  1;  CIV  1310,  Fluid  Mechanics;  and  MTH  1230,  Linear 
Algebra. 

Quarter  7  CIV  1240,  Concrete  Design  1;  CIV  1340,  Environmental  Engineering  1;  CIV  1410, 

Soil  Mechaiucs;  CIV  1411,  SoU  Mechanics  Lab;  and  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Quarter  8  MIM  1366,  Dynamics  for  CivU  Engineers;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social 

science/himianities  elective. 

Quarter  9  CIV  1640,  Applied  Probability  Theory  for  CivU  Engmeers;  CIV  1665,  Professional 

Issues  for  Civil  Engineers;  MIM  1215,  Engineering  Economy;  and  two  technical 
electives. 

Quarter  10  Two  technical  electives;  one  social  science/humanities  elective;  and  one  general 

elective. 

Quarter  11  One  capstone  elective;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social  science/ 

humanities  elective. 

Quarters  1-3  Seepage  115. 

Quarter  4  CIV  1210,  Structural  Mechanics  1;  CIV  1510,  Materials;  CIV  1511,  Materials  Lab; 

MTH  1223,  Calculus  for  Engineering  M^ors  4;  and  one  social  science/humanities 
elective. 

Quarter  5  CIV  1211,  Structural  Mechanics  2;  CIV  1620,  Engineering  Measurements;  CIV  1621, 

Engineering  Measurements  Lab;  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeconomics;  and 
MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1. 

Quarter  6  CIV  1220,  Structural  Analysis  1;  CIV  1226,  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  Lab; 

CIV  1310,  Fluid  Mechanics;  MTH  1230,  Linear  Algebra;  and  one  social 
science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  7  CIV  1240,  Concrete  Design  1;  CIV  1340,  Environmental  Engineering  1;  CIV  1410, 

Sou  Mechanics;  CIV  1411,  SoU  Mechanics  Lab;  and  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Quarter  8  One  engineering  breadth  elective;  one  environmental  science  elective;  and  two 

technical  electives. 

Quarter  9  CIV  1320,  HydrauUc  Engineering;  CIV  1341,  Envirorunental  Engineering  2;  CIV 

1640,  Applied  ProbabUity  Theory  for  CivU  Engineers;  CIV  1665,  Professional 
Issues  for  CivU  Engineers;  and  MIM  1215,  Engineering  Economy. 

Quarter  10  CIV  1350,  Environmental  and  Hydraulics  Lab;  one  envirorunental  science  elec- 

tive; one  social  science/humanities  elective;  and  one  general  elective. 

Quarter  11  CIV  1370,  Air  PoUution;  CIV  1395,  Environmental  Design  Projects;  one  technical 

elective;  and  one  social  science/himianities  elective. 
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Electrical  and 

Computer 

Engineering 


Fabrizio  Lombardi,  PliD,  ITC  Professor  and  Chair 
Arvin  Grabel,  ScD,  Professor  and  Associate  Chair 


Professors 

Soeren  Buus,  PliD 
Chung  Chan,  PhD 
Anthony  J.  Devaney,  PhD 
Samuel  Fine,  SM,  MD 
Sarma  S.  Mulukutla,  PhD 
Sheila  Prasad-Hinchey,  PhD 
Sheldon  S.  Sandler,  PhD 
Martin  E.  Schetzen,  ScD 
Philip  E.  Serafim,  ScD 
Michael  B.  SUevitch,  PhD 
Carmine  Vittoria,  PhD 

Associate  Professors 

David  Brady,  PhD 
Dana  Brooks,  PhD 
Jill  D.  Crisman,  PhD 


Jeffrey  A.  Hopwood,  PhD 
VLtiay  Ingle,  PhD 
Mieczyslaw  M.  Kokar,  PhD 
Miriam  E.  Lesser,  PhD 
Hanoch  Lev-Ari,  PhD 
EUas  S.  Manolakos,  PhD 
Nicol  E.  McGruer,  PhD 
Stephen  W.  McKnight,  PhD 
David  J.  McLaughlin,  PhD 
Carey  M.  Rappaport,  ScD 
Masoud  Salehi,  PhD 
Bahram  Shafai,  ScD 
Aleksandar  M.  Stankovic,  PhD 
loannis  Stavrakakis,  PhD 
GUead  Tadmor,  PhD 
Man-Kuan  Vai,  PhD 
Paul  M.  Zavracky,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

David  R.  Kaeh,  PhD 
Bradley  Lehman,  PhD 
Lisa  Mcnrath,  PhD 
Waleed  Meleis,  PhD 
Fred  John  Meyer,  PhD 
Eric  Miller,  PhD 

Lecturers 

Jack  I.  Hanarua,  PhD 
Norman  C.  Poirier,  MS 
Jacob  Shekel,  ScD 

Professor  Emeritus  and 
Principal  Research 
Scientist 

John  G.  Proakis,  PhD 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering 
Curriculum 


The  components  of  the  information  age — global  conununication  systems,  computers  and  chips,  and 
the  software  that  runs  them — are  made  possible  through  the  effort  of  electrical  and  computer  engi- 
neers (ECEs).  So  are  pacemakers,  magnetic  resonance  imaging,  and  the  recent  mission  to  Mars. 
Today,  ECEs  are  developing  concepts  and  working  to  translate  these  ideas  into  the  next  generation 
of  products,  from  computers  and  safe,  energy-efficient  vehicles,  to  radar  that  can  detect  unexploded 
land  mines  from  the  air,  and  microrobots  that  diagnose  disease  from  inside  the  body. 

Most  ECEs  work  in  the  traditional  areas  of  communications:  computation  and  control  and  the 
components  required  to  resilize  such  systems.  They  are  involved  in  design  and  product  development, 
testing  and  quality  control,  sales  and  marketing,  and  manufacturing.  Other  ECEs  use  their  problem- 
solving  skills  in  areas  as  diverse  as  bioengineering  and  health  care,  electronic  music,  meteorology 
and  experimental  psychology.  Some  graduates  utilize  their  ECE  background  to  have  successful 
careers  as  physicians,  financial  analysts,  attorneys,  and  entrepreneurs. 

Successful  engineers  need  to  organize  and  adapt  information  to  solve  problems.  They  also  must 
work  effectively  in  teams  and  commimicate  well.  The  ECE  major  develops  these  skills  and  provides 
the  appropriate  technical  background  for  a  successful  career.  The  core  of  the  curriculum  consists  of 
electronic  circuits  and  devices,  computer  architecture  and  software  design,  electromagnetics,  and 
system  analysis  and  design.  These  are  based  on  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  computer 
appUcations.  EngUsh,  technical  writing,  and  other  humanities  and  social  science  courses  roimd  out 
the  program  and  help  build  communication  skills. 

The  academic  program  is  supported  by  extensive  laboratory  facilities  for  study  and  experimenta- 
tion in  computing,  circuits  analysis,  electronics,  digital  systems,  microwaves,  control  systems, 
semiconductor  processing,  VLSI  design,  and  digital  signal  processing. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  electrical  engineering  program,  the  department  offers  a  concentration  in 
computer  engineering.  Based  on  a  common  core  program,  the  concentration  provides  for  more  depth  of 
study  during  the  last  two  years.  Computer  engineering  allows  specialization  in  both  designing  digital  com- 
puters and  integrating  them  within  larger  systems  for  conununications,  resource  management,  and  auto- 
matic confrol.  In  the  cooperative  work  phase  of  the  program,  the  student's  level  of  responsibility  grows 
as  s/he  gains  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  through  academic  work.  A  sophomore  might  begin 
cooperative  work  experience  as  an  engineering  assistant  and  progress  by  the  senior  year  to  a  position 
with  responsibilities  similar  to  entry-level  engineers.  See  pages  238-243  for  course  descriptions. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  115. 

Quarter  4  ECE  1240,  Introduction  to  Electrical  Engineering  Lab;  ECE  1381,  Computer 

Engineering  1;  MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering);  PHY  1224, 
Physics  4;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  5  ECE  1215,  Circuits  1  and  ECE  1241,  Circuits  Lab;  MIM  1245,  Materials  Science; 

MTH  1223,  Calculus  for  Engineering  Msgors  4;  and  one  social  science/  humanities 
elective. 

Quarter  6  ECE  1246,  Circuits  2;  ECE  1341,  Electronics  1  and  ECE  1242,  Electronics  Lab  1; 

ECE  1382,  Computer  Engineering  2  and  ECE  1229,  Digital  Systems  Lab;  and 
ECE  1363,  Elecfromagnetic  Field  Theory  1. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering, 
Computer  Engineering 
Concentration  Curriculum 
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Quarter  7  ECE  1332,  Linear  Systems  1;  ECE  1342,  Electronics  2  mid  ECE  1243,  Electronics 

Lab  2;  ECE  1364,  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory  2  and  ECE  1227,  Fields  Lab;  and 
ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Quarter  8  ECE  1333,  Linear  Systems  2  and  ECE  1226,  Discrete  Systems  Lab;  MIM  1270, 

Tliemiodynamics  or  MM.  1364,  Mechanics  for  Electrical  Engineers;  MTH  1384, 
Probability;  and  one  teclinical  elective  (level  1). 

Quarter  9  ECE  1355,  Communication  Systems  1;  two  technical  electives  (level  1);  and  one 

social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  10  ECE  1501,  Capstone  Design  1;  two  technical  electives  Gevel  1  or  level  2);  one 

technical  elective  (level  2);  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  11  ECE  1502,  Capstone  Design  2;  two  technical  electives  (level  2);  and  one  social 

science/humanities  elective. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  115. 

Quarters  4-7  Same  as  electrical  engineering. 

Quarter  8  ECE  1333,  Linear-  Systems  2  and  ECE  1226,  Discrete  Systems  Lab;  ECE  1383, 

Computer  Engineering  3  and  ECE  1238,  Microprocessor  Laboratory;  MIM  1245, 
Thermodynamics  or  MIM  1364,  Mechanics  for  Electrical  Engineers;  and  MTH 
1384,  Probability. 

Quarter  9  ECE  1351,  Topics  in  IC  Design  and  ECE  1230,  VLSI  Design  Lab;  ECE  1355,  Com- 

munication Systems  1;  one  technical  elective  (level  1);  and  one  social 
science/hmnanities  elective. 

Quarter  10  ECE  1384,  Computer  Engineering  4;  ECE  1501,  Capstone  Design  1;  one  technical 

elective  (level  1);  one  technical  elective  Qevel  1  or  2);  and  one  social 
science/humaruties  elective. 

Quarter  11  ECE  1502,  Capstone  Design  2;  one  technical  elective  (level  1  or  2);  one  technical 

elective  Gevel  2);  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Note:  Changes  to  the  electrical  engineering  and  computer  engineering  curricula  are  being  proposed  and  may  be  in  effect 
for  the  1999-2000  academic  year. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


\ 


Advisory  Committee 

Arvin  Grabel,  ScD,  Electncal  Engineering,  Chair 
Peter  F\irth,  PhD,  Civil  and  Environmental  Engineerring 
Mohamad  Metghalchi,  ScD,  Mechanical  Engineering 
Ronald  F.  Peny,  PhD,  Industnal  Engineering 
Ralph  Buonopane,  PhD,  Chemical  Engineering 


The  goal  of  the  general  engineering  program  is  to  provide  students  with  flexible,  interdisciplinary 
opportunities  to  study  basic  engineering  concepts  plus  courses  in  areas  related  to  their  interests, 
such  as  business  or  science. 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  engineering-related  professions  rather  than 
a  specific  engineering  discipline.  It  is  highly  elective  and  enables  students  to  tailor  then-  studies 
to  meet  their  particular  objectives.  A  general  engineering  backgroimd  offers  the  foundation  for 
advanced  study  in  such  areas  as  medicine,  law,  or  business,  particularly  for  those  interested  in 
the  more  technical  aspects  or  applications  of  those  professions.  Students  who  complete  an  adviser- 
approved  program  receive  an  imspectfied  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  CoOege  of 
Engineering.  See  pages  243-244  for  course  descriptions. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  1 15.  (Replace  CHM  1131  and  CHM  1132  with  social  science/humanities 

electives.) 

Quarter  4  MTH  1223,  Calculus  for  Engineering  Msyors  4;  one  basic  science  elective;  one 

engineering  science  elective;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  5  MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1;  one  engineering  science  elec- 

tive; one  coordinated  study  elective;  and  one  socicil  science/humanities  elective. 
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Quarter  6 

Quarter  7 

Quarter  8 
Quarter  9 
Quarter  10 
Quarter  11 


ENG  1340,  Writing  Workshop;  one  engineering  science  elective;  two  coordinated 
study  electives;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Two  engineering  science  electives;  one  coordinated  study  elective;  and  one 
social  science/humanities  elective. 

Two  engineering  science  electives  and  two  coordinated  study  electives. 

Two  engineering  science  electives  and  two  coordinated  study  electives. 

Two  engineering  science  electives  and  two  coordinated  study  electives. 

One  engineering  science  elective  and  three  coordinated  study  electives. 


Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing 
Engineering 


John  W.  CipoUa  Jr.,  PhD,  Donald  W.  Smith  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Chair 


Industrial  Engineering 


Professors 

George  G.  Adams,  PhD 
Thomas  P.  CulUnane,  PhD 
Alexander  M.  Gorlov,  PhD 
Yiannis  A.  Levendis,  PhD 
Ronald  R.  Mourant,  PhD 
Hamid  Nayeb-Hashemi,  PhD 
John  N.  Rossettos,  PhD 
AUen  L.  Soyster,  PhD 
Mohammad  E.  Taslim,  PhD 
Yaman  Yener,  PhD 
Ibrahim  Zeid,  PhD 


Associate  Professors 

Teiichi  Ando,  PhD 
Nasser  Fard,  PhD 
Surendia  M.  Gupta,  PhD 
Olusegun  J.  Degbusi,  PhD 
Gregory  J.  Kowalski,  PhD 
Emanuel  S.  Melachrinoudis,  PhD 
AchUle  Messac,  PhD 
Mohamad  Metghalchi,  ScD 
Uichiro  Narusawa,  PhD 
Ronald  F.  Perry,  PhD 
Gerard  Voland,  PhD 


Assistant  Professors 

James  C.  Benneyan,  PhD 
Jacqueline  A.  Isaacs,  PhD 
Sagar  V.  Kamarthi,  PhD 
Bruce  WUson,  PhD 

Adjunct  Professor 

Gerald  G.  Kleinstein,  PhD 

Professors  Emeritus 

Thomas  E.  Hulbert,  MS 
Richard  J.  Murphy,  PhD 

Senior  Research  Engineer 

Joseph  T.  Blucher,  PhD 

Senior  Research  Scientist 
and  Professor  (Emeritus) 

Welville  B.  Nowak,  PhD 


The  Department  of  Mechanical,  Industrial,  and  Manufacturing  Engineering  offers  two  accredited 
programs  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Engineering  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

Industrial  engineering  involves  the  design  and  analysis  of  systems  that  include  people,  equipment, 
and  materials  and  their  interactions  and  performance  in  the  workplace.  The  industrial  engineer 
collects  this  information  and  evaluates  alternatives  to  make  decisions  that  best  advance  the  goals 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  program  in  industrial  engineering  offers  students  a  base  of  traditional  engineering  combes 
such  as  production  systems,  work  design,  probability,  statistics,  and  engineering  economy,  while 
emphasizing  such  contemporary  areas  as  simulation,  material  handling,  computer  software,  quahty 
control,  and  operations  research. 

To  gain  the  skills  they  need  to  make  informed  managerial  and  professional  decisions,  students 
take  courses  in  management,  economics,  and  technical  subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences. 

Industrial  engineers  work  in  manufacturing  firms,  hospitals,  banks,  public  utilities,  government 
agencies,  insurance  companies,  and  constniction  firms.  Among  tlie  projects  they  imdertake  are 
design  and  implementation  of  a  computer-integrated  manufacturing  system,  design  of  a  robotics  sys- 
tem in  a  manufacturing  environment,  long-range  corporate  planning,  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  quality-control  system,  design  of  workstations  to  enhance  worker  safety  and  productivity, 
and  development  of  computer  systems  for  information  control. 

Co-op  jobs  generally  increase  in  level  of  responsibility  as  students  gain  theoretical  and  technical 
knowledge  through  their  academic  work.  A  sophomore  might  begin  as  a  computer  analyst  evaluat- 
ing the  performance  of  a  manufactuiing  system  and  progress  to  designing  manufacturing  engineer- 
ing workstations  by  the  senior  year.  See  pages  244-248  for  course  descriptions. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Industrial  Engineering 
Curriculum 


Mechanical  Engineering 


Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Curriculum 


Quarters  1-3  See  page  115. 

Quarter  4  EON  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  or  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeco- 

noniics;  MIM  1240,  Materials  Science;  MIM  1280,  Thermodynamics  1;  and  MTH 
1223,  Calculus  for  Engineering  M^ors  4. 

Quarter  5  MIM  1212,  Engineering  Probability  and  Statistics  1;  MIM  1215,  Engineering  Econ- 

omy; MIM  1250,  Engineering  Mechanics;  and  MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations 
(Engineering)  1. 

Quarter  6  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  or  ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microeco- 

nomics; MTH  1230,  Linear  Algebra  for  Engineers;  MIM  1420,  Computers  and 
Information  Systems;  and  MIM  1320,  Work  Design. 

Quarter  7  MIM  1312,  Engineering  Probability  and  Statistics  2;  MIM  1325,  Operations 

Research  1;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

Quarter  8  ECE  1171,  Electrical  Engineering  1;  MIM  1430,  Manufacturing  Systems  and  Tech- 

niques; MIM  1522,  Human-Machine  Systems;  and  one  social  science/humanities 
elective. 

Quarter  9  ENG  1 125,  Technical  Writing;  MIM  1410,  Digital  Simulation  Techniques;  MIM 

1425,  Operations  Research  2;  and  one  open  elective. 

Quarter  10  MIM  1501,  Design  Project  1;  MIM  1510,  Production  and  Inventory  Control;  MIM 

1516,  Quality  Assurance;  and  one  technical  elective. 

Quarter  11  MIM  1502,  Design  Project  2;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social  science/ 

humanities  elective. 

Mechanical  engineering  involves  the  design,  development  and  manufacture  of  machinery  and 
devices  to  transmit  power  or  to  convert  energy  from  thermal  to  mechanical  form  in  order  to  power 
the  modem  world  and  its  machines.  Its  current  practice  has  been  heavily  influenced  by  recent 
advances  in  computer  hardware  and  software. 

Mechanical  engineers  use  computers  to  formulate  preliminary  and  final  designs  of  systems  or 
devices,  to  perform  calculations  that  predict  the  behavior  of  the  design,  and  to  collect  and  analyze 
performance  data  from  system  testing  or  operation. 

Traditionally,  mechanical  engineers  have  designed  and  tested  such  devices  as  heating  and  Eitr-con- 
ditioning  systems,  machine  tools,  internal  combustion  engines,  and  steam  power  plants.  Today  they 
also  play  primary  roles  in  the  development  of  new  technologies  in  a  variety  of  fields — energy  con- 
version, solar  energy  utilization,  environmental  control,  prosthetics,  transportation,  manufacturing, 
and  new  materials  development. 

The  curriculum  in  mechanical  engineering  focuses  on  three  areas:  applied  mechanics,  thennoflu- 
ids  engineering,  and  materials  science.  Applied  mechanics  is  the  study  of  the  motion  and  deforma- 
tion of  the  structural  elements  acted  on  by  forces  in  devices  that  range  from  rotating  industrial 
dynamos  to  dentists'  drills.  Thermofluids  engineering  deals  vrtth  the  motion  of  fluids  and  the  transfer 
of  energy,  as  in  the  cooling  of  electronic  components  or  the  design  of  gas  turbine  engines.  Materials 
science  is  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  the  structure  and  properties  of  materials  and 
with  the  control  of  structure,  through  processing,  to  achieve  the  desired  properties.  Practical  applica- 
tions are  in  the  development  of  composite  materials  and  in  metallurgical  process  industries. 

Courses  in  each  area  form  the  foundation  for  advanced  analytical  and  creative  design  courses  that 
culminate  in  a  two-quarter  senior  design  project.  Faculty  encourage  students  throughout  the  cur- 
riculum to  use  computer-aided  design  tools  and  high-performance  computer  workstations. 

Cooperative  education  assigrunents  increase  in  responsibility  and  technical  challenge  as  students 
progress  through  the  program.  Initial  positions  may  involve  computer  intensive  CAD/CAM  assign- 
ments or  programming  tasks,  while  more  advanced  jobs  wiU  place  students  in  charge  of  quality  con- 
trol systems  and  performance  testing  of  equipment.  See  pages  244-248  for  course  descriptions. 

Quarters  1-3  See  page  115. 

Quarter  4  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  or  ECN  1 1 16,  Principles  of  Microeco- 

nomics; MIM  1240,  Materials  Science;  MIM  1280,  Thermodynamics  1;  and  MTH 
1223,  Calculus  for  Engineering  M^ors  4. 

Quarter  5  MIM  1212,  Engineering  Probability  and  Statistics  1;  MIM  1215,  Engineering  Econ- 

omy; MM  1250,  Engmeering  Mechanics;  and  MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations 
(Engineering)  1. 

Quarter  6  ENG  1340,  Writing  Workshop;  MIM  1300,  Measurement  and  Analysis;  MIM  1355, 

Stirength  of  Materials  1;  MIM  1375,  Fluid  Mechanics;  and  MTH  1230,  Linear  Algebra. 

Quarter  7  MIM  1356,  Strength  of  Materials  2;  MIM  1360,  Dynamics;  MIM  1370,  Heat  Trans- 

fer; and  MIM  1380,  Thermodynamics  2. 
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Quarter  8 

Quarter  9 

Quarter  10 
Quarter  11 


MIM  1400,  Mechanical  Engineering  Computation  and  Interpretation;  MIM  1445, 
Materials  Processing  or  ECE  1171,  Electrical  Engineering  1;  MIM  1450,  Mecharu- 
cal  Design;  and  one  social  science/humanities  elective. 

MIM  1440,  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Materials  or  ECE  1171,  Electrical  Engineering 
1;  MIM  1455,  Mechanical  Vibrations;  MIM  1475,  Thermal  Design;  and  one  social 
science/humanities  elective. 

MIM  1501,  Design  Project  1;  two  technical  electives;  and  one  social  science 
elective. 

MIM  1502,  Design  Project  2;  two  techrucal  electives;  and  one  social  science/ 
humanities  elective. 


Part-Time  Evening 
Engineering 


Part-Time  Evening 
Curriculum  for 
Bachelor  of  Science 


Part-Time  Evening 
Curriculum  for 
Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Civil  and  Environmental 
Engineering 


The  Part-Time  Engineering  Program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  who  must 
combine  full-time  work  responsibilities  with  part-time  evening  study.  This  six-year,  part-time 
evening  curriculum  leads  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  civU  and  environmental,  electrical, 
or  mechanical  engineering.  Admissions  and  course  requirements  are  identical  to  the  full-time, 
five-year  cooperative  degree  programs.  For  an  application  and  more  information  contact  the 
Student  Services  Office,  220  SneU,  617373.2185.  The  program  coordinator  is  Caiyn  Vigoda,  MEd. 

AU  programs  follow  the  same  curriculum  for  years  one  and  two. 


First  Year 


Second  Year 


Third  and 
Fourth  Years 


Fifth  and 
Sixth  Years 


Part-Time  Evening 
Curriculum  for  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering 


Third  Year 


Fall  Quarter  GE  1 103,  Engineering  Design  and  MTH  1 123,  Calculus  for 

Engineering  M^ors  1. 

Winter  Quarter       CHM  1131,  Chemistry  1;  GE  1102,  Problem  Solving  vfith 
Application  Software;  and  MTH  1124,  Calculus  for 
Engineering  Mjuors  2. 

Spring  Quarter        CHM  1132,  Chemistry  2  and  MTH  1 125,  Calculus  for 
Engineering  Majors  3. 

Fall  Quarter  MTH  1223,  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  4;  PHY  1221, 

Physics  1;  and  PHY  1521,  Physics  1  Lab. 

Winter  Quarter       MTH  1225,  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1;  and 
PHY  1222,  Physics  2. 

Spring  Quarter        GE  1101,  Engineering  Problem-Solving  and  Computation; 
PHY  1223,  Physics  3;  and  PHY  1523,  Physics  3  Lab. 

CIV  1340,  Environmental  Engineering  1;  CIV  1510,  Materials;  CIV  1511,  Materials 
Lab;  CIV  1620;  Engineering  Measurements;  MIM  1212,  Probabilistic  Analysis  for 
Engineers;  MIM  1215,  Engineering  Economy;  MIM  1250,  Engineering  Mechanics; 
MM  1268,  Dynamics  1;  MIM  1354,  Strength  of  Materials;  MM  1374,  Fluid 
Mechanics;  MTH  1230,  Linear  Algebra  for  Engineers;  and  two  technical  electives. 

CIV  1220,  Structural  Analysis  1;  CIV  1226,  Stinictural  Analysis  and  Design  Lab; 
CIV  1240,  Concrete  Design  1;  CIV  1250,  Steel  Design  1;  CIV  1320,  Hydraulic 
Engineering;  CIV  1341,  Enviromnental  Engineering  2;  CIV  1350,  Environmental 
and  Hydraulic  Design  Lab;  CIV  1395,  Environmental  Design  Projects;  CIV  1410, 
Soil  Mechanics;  CIV  1411,  Soil  Mechanics  Lab;  one  general  elective;  and  three 
technical  electives. 

Technical  electives:  CIV  3607,  Traffic  Engineering;  CIV  3642,  Transportation 
Planning;  ECE  1171,  Electrical  Engineering  1;  MM  1241,  Materials  Science;  MM 
1270,  Thermodynamics;  and  PHY  1224,  Physics  for  Engineering  Students  4. 

Summer  Quarters  During  the  summer  quarters  students  are  expected  to  take 
ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2; 
ECN  1116,  Principles  of  Microecononucs;  ENG  1125, 
Technical  Writing;  four  adviser-approved  social  science/ 
humaruties  electives;  and  CIV  1665,  Professional  Issues  in 
Civil  Engineering. 

Fall  Quarter  ECE  1240,  Introduction  to  Electrical  Engineering  Lab; 

ECE  1381,  Computer  Engineering  1;  and  PHY  1224,  Physics  4. 

Winter  Quarter       ECE  1215,  Circuits  1  and  ECE  1241,  Circuits  Lab;  and  MM 
1245,  Materials  Science. 
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Computer  Engineering 
Concentration 


Part-Time  Evening 
Curriculum  for  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Mechanical 
Engineering 


FmhYear 


Spring  Quarter 
Fall  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter 
Spring  Quarter 
Fall  Quarter 
Winter  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter 
Fall  Quarter 
Winter  Quarter 
Spring  Quarter 
Summer  Quarters 


ECE  1246,  Circuits  2;  ECE  1341,  Electronics  1  and  ECE  1242, 
Electronics  Lab  1. 

Fourth  Year  Fall  Quarter  ECE  1342,  Electronics  2  and  ECE  1243,  Electronics  Lab  2; 

ECE  1382,  Computer  Engineering  2  and  ECE  1229,  Digital 
Systems  Lab. 

ECE  1332,  Linear  Systems  1;  and  MIM  1364,  Mechanics  for 
Electrical  Engineers  or  MIM  1270,  Thermodynamics. 

ECE  1333,  Linear  Systems  2  and  ECE  1226,  Discrete  Systems 
Lab;  and  MTH  1384,  Probability. 

ECE  1363,  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory  1;  and  one  technical 
elective  Qevel  1). 

ECE  1364,  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory  2  and  ECE  1227, 
Electromagnetic  Fields  Lab;  and  one  technical  elective 
Oevel  1). 

ECE  1355,  Commimication  Systems  1;  and  one  technical 
elective  (level  1). 

Sixth  Year  Fall  Quarter  One  technical  elective  Qevel  1);  and  one  technical  elective 

Gevel  2). 

ECE  1501,  Capstone  Design  1;  one  technical  elective 
Gevel  1);  and  one  technical  elective  Qevel  2). 

ECE  1502,  Capstone  Design  2;  and  one  technical  elective 
(level  2). 

During  the  summer  quarters  students  are  expected  to  take 
ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  five 
adviser-approved  social  science/humanities  electives;  and 
ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Technical  electives  (level  1).  ECE  1228,  Energy  Devices  Lab;  ECE  1235,  Control  Systems  Lab;  ECE 
1238,  Microprocessor  Lab;  ECE  1308,  Physical  Electronics;  ECE  1343,  Electronic  Design  1;  ECE 
1370,  Electric  Energy  Devices;  ECE  1383,  Computer  Engineering  3:  Microprocessor-Based  Design; 
ECE  1420,  Control  Systems;  and  ECE  1471,  Elements  of  Power  Systems. 

Technical  electives  (level  2).  ECE  1230,  VLSI  System  Design  Lab;  ECE  1231,  Power  Systems  Lab; 
ECE  1234,  Digital  Signal  Processing  Lab;  ECE  1351,  Special  Topics  in  IC  Design;  ECE  1384, 
Computer  Engineering  4:  Computer  Organization  and  Design;  ECE  1455,  Communication  Systems  2; 
ECE  1456,  Digital  Signal  Processing;  ECE  1458,  Communication  Networks;  ECE  1486,  Numerical 
Methods  and  Computer  AppUcations;  ECE  1472,  Power  System  Analysis;  and  MTH  1351,  Functions 
of  a  Complex  Variable  1. 

Required  technical  electives:  ECE  1383,  Computer  Engineering  3  (level  1)  and  ECE  1238, 
Microprocessor  Laboratory;  ECE  1384,  Computer  Engineering  4  (level  2);  and  ECE  1351, 
Topics  in  IC  Design  and  ECE  1230,  VLSI  Design  Lab  Qevel  2). 

Third  and  ENG  1340,  Writing  Workshop;  MIM  1212,  Probabilistic  Analysis  for  Engineers; 

Fourth  Years  MM  1240,  Materials  Science;  MIM  1250,  Engineering  Mechanics;  MIM  1280, 

Thermodynamics  1;  MIM  1300,  Measurements  and  Analysis;  MIM  1355,  Strength 
of  Materials  1;  MIM  1356,  Strength  of  Materials  2;  MIM  1360,  Dynamics;  MIM 
1370,  Heat  Transfer;  MIM  1375  Fluid  Mechanics;  MIM  1380,  Thermodynamics  2; 
and  MTH  1230,  Linear  Algebra  for  Engineers. 

Fifth  and  ECE  1171,  Electrical  Engineering  1;  MIM  1215,  Engmeering  Economy;  MIM  1387, 

Sixth  Years  Thermal  Design;  MIM  1400,  Mecharucal  Engineering  Computation  and  Interpre- 

tation; MIM  1450,  Mechanical  Design;  MIM  1455,  Mechanical  Vibrations;  MIM 
1501,  MIM  1502,  Design  Project  1  and  2;  one  materials  elective;  and  two  technical 
electives. 

Suituner  Quarters   During  the  summer  quarters  students  are  expected  to  take 

ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  ENG  1111,  CoOege  Writing  2;  ECN 
1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  or  ECN  1116,  Principles 
of  Microeconomics;  four  adviser-approved  social 
science/humanities  electives,  and  one  technical  elective. 
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School  of  Engineering 
Technology 


Gerard  Voland,  PhD,  Intei-im  Director 
Roy  Dalsheim,  MEd,  Assistant  Director 
Rasma  Galins,  Assistant  Director 


Part-Time  Evening  and 
Weekend  Programs 


Professor 

Samuel  Fine,  MD 
Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 


Associate  Professors 

William  E.  Cole,  PhD 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Technology 
Eric  W.  Hansberry,  MS 

Design  Graphics 
George  F.  Kent,  MS,  MBA,  PE 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Technology 


Associate  Academic 
Specialists 

Vincent  K.  Butler,  MS 

Computer  Technology 
Leonard  F.  Dow,  MS 

Electrical  Engineering 

Technology 
Jerome  Tapper,  MS,  PE 

Electrical  Engineering 

Technology 

Lecturer 

Joel  R.  Weinstein,  BS 
Computer  Technology 


The  programs  in  the  School  of  Engineering  Teclmology  concentrate  on  the  applications  of  technology 
and  emphasize  the  rational  processes  involved  in  converting  theories  and  ideas  into  practical  tech- 
niques, procedures,  and  products.  Fundamentals  are  related  to  current  practice,  providing  a  supportive 
"why"  for  the  practical  "how."  The  study  of  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  helps  students  gsdn  a 
balanced,  well-rounded  education. 

Engineering  technologists  work  with  professional  engineers,  scientists,  medical  doctors,  super- 
visors, and  craftspersons  to  develop  techniques  for  converting  scientific  knowledge  and  craftsman- 
ship into  products.  The  curriculum  helps  students  understand  the  scientific  principles  that  govern 
current  technology;  apply  technology  to  problem  solving;  communicate  effectively  the  important 
implications  of  technological  advances;  and  acquire  the  motivation  for  continued  development  of 
technical  skills. 

The  school  offers  five-year  cooperative  education  programs  in  mechanical  engineering  technology, 
electrical  engineering  technology,  and  computer  technology — all  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Engineering  Technology.  A  firm  choice  of  major  may  be  delayed  until  the  spring  quar- 
ter of  the  freshman  year. 

For  transfer  students,  the  school  offers  a  three-year  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  with  a 
m^or  in  aerospace  maintenance  engineering  technology. 

The  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  technology  baccalaureate  day  programs  and  the  part- 
time  baccalaureate  programs  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  technology  are  accredited  by 
the  Technology  Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Tech- 
nology (TAC/ABET).  The  part-time  program  leading  to  an  Associate  of  Science  in  engineering 
degree  with  majors  in  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  technology  are  also  accredited  by 
TAC/ABET. 

The  part-time  programs  include  courses  and  degree  programs  leading  to  the  Associate  in  Engineer- 
ing (AE),  the  Associate  in  Science  (AS),  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Technology 
(BSET).  The  AE  degree  may  be  earned  in  computer  technology  and  in  environmental,  structural, 
survey  and  highway,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  technology.  The  AS  degree  may  be 
earned  in  telecommunications. 

Students  may  also  earn  the  BSET  in  computer  technology,  mechanical,  electrical,  or  manufactur- 
ing engineering  technology.  A  degree  in  aerospace  maintenance  engineering  technology  is  available 
for  transfer  students  who  have  completed  an  airframe  and  power  plant  ciuriculum. 

For  more  information  on  part-time  programs,  contact  Northeastern  University,  School  of 
Engineering  Technology,  120  SneU  Engineering  Center,  Boston,  MA  02115;  or  caU  617.373.2500 
(voice),  617.373.8526  (TTY),  or  617373.2501  (FAX). 
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Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


The  minimum  overall  quality-point  averages  listed  are  required  for  students  to  advance  to  the  next 
rank  and  to  graduate. 


Graduation  Requirement 


Minor  in  Computer 
Technology 


Minor  in  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology 


Minor  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technology 


Sophomore 

Middler 

Junior 

Senior 

To  graduate 


1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
2.0 
2.0 


A  cumulative  quality-point  average  of  2.0  or  better  in  major  courses  is  required  for  graduation.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  carry  the  normal  prescribed  curriculum  for  the  program.  Details  on  criteria 
for  academic  probation  and  suspension  are  available  at  120  SneU  Engineering  Center. 

Students  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  are  not  eligible  to  receive  the  degree  until  they 
have  completed  at  least  one  academic  year  at  Northeastern  immediately  preceding  their  graduation. 
For  more  information  about  programs  and  requirements,  visit  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology 
at  120  SneU  Engineering  Center. 

To  qualify  for  a  minor  in  computer  tecimology,  the  student  must  complete  the  following  six  courses. 
A  student  does  not  have  to  be  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Engineering  Tecimology  to  declare  the 
minor,  but  the  student  must  meet  the  published  prerequisites  for  all  courses. 

The  required  courses  are;  CT  1311,  Intermediate  C++  Programming;  CT  1330,  Data  Structures; 
CT  1345,  Assembly  Language;  CT  1340,  Software  Engineering;  CT  1381,  Operating  Systems;  CT  1393, 
UNIX. 

To  qualify  for  a  minor  in  electrical  engineering  technology,  the  student  must  complete  the  following 
five  courses  and  three  laboratories.  A  student  does  not  have  to  be  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Engineering  Technology  to  declare  the  minor,  but  the  student  must  meet  the  published  prerequisites 
for  all  courses. 

The  required  courses  are:  EET  1151,  Circuit  Analysis  1;  EET  1152,  Circuit  Analysis  2;  EET  1324, 
Circuit  Lab  1;  EET  1325,  Cu-cuit  Lab  2;  EET  1311,  Digital  Electronics  1;  EET  1312,  Analog 
Electronics  1;  EET  1323,  Electronics  Lab;  EET  1330,  Energy  Conversion;  or  EET  1377,  Conti-ol 
Engineering  1. 

To  qualify  for  a  minor  in  mechanical  engineering  technology,  the  student  must  complete  the  fol- 
lowing seven  courses  and  one  laboratory.  A  student  does  not  have  to  be  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Engineering  Technology  to  declare  the  minor,  but  the  student  must  meet  the  published  prerequisites 
for  aU  courses. 

The  required  courses  are:  MET  1301,  Mechanics  A;  MET  1302,  Mechanics  B;  MET  1314,  Stress 
Analysis  A;  MET  1373,  Fluid  Mechanics;  MET  1388,  Measurements  and  Analysis;  MET  1340,  Thermo- 
dynamics A;  MET  1380,  Materials  A;  MET  1391,  Tech  Lab  A. 

To  obtain  credit  for  a  minor  in  engineering  technology,  students  must  file  a  petition  form  with  the 
School  of  Engineering  Technology  in  120  SneU  Engineering  Center.  Interested  students  should  con- 
fer with  an  adviser  as  soon  as  possible.  The  adviser  is  Mr.  Roy  Dalsheim,  120  SneU,  617.373.2500. 


Aerospace 
Maintenance 
Engineering 
Technology 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


For  transfer  students  the  school  offers  a  three-year  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Technology 
degree  with  a  mjyor  in  aerospace  maintenance  engineering  technology.  This  program,  designed  in 
coryunction  with  East  Coast  Aero  Technical  School  or  Embry  Riddle,  is  for  students  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  a  program  in  aircraft  and  power-plant  mechanics  or  similar  technician  programs. 

To  enter  the  program,  students  must  pass  coUege  algebra,  precalculus,  calculus  1,  and  chemistry. 
During  their  three  years  of  study,  students  participate  in  the  cooperative  education  program. 

These  students  have  in  their  possession  various  federal  Ucenses  and  qualify  for  exceptional  coop- 
erative education  experiences  with  a  number  of  aerospace  firms  involved  with  national  defense  and 
space  exploration.  They  are  especially  sought  after  by  co-op  employers  dealing  with  airframe 
integrity  and  power  plant  configuration. 

Graduates  of  this  program  are  prepared  to  pursue  technical,  support,  or  management  positions  in 
the  aircraft  industry.  They  may  also  become  members  of  engineering  teams  in  spacecraft  or  aircraft 
component  manufacturing.  Other  graduates  of  the  program  may  assume  design/applications  posi- 
tions in  either  clvUian  or  mUitary  aerospace  markets.  See  pages  253-255  for  course  descriptions. 

Quarter  1  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  GET 

1 105,  Computer  Applications  for  Tech;  and  MTH  1 194,  Calculus  2. 

Quarter  2  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  GET  1170,  Engineering  Graphics  1;  PHY  1191, 

Physics  for  BSET  1;  PHY  1196,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1;  and  one  Uberal  arts 
elective. 
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Quarter  3 

Quarter  4 

Quarter  5 
Quarter  6 
Quarter  7 


CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Communications;  GET  1171,  Engineering  Graphics  2; 
MTH  1195,  Calculus  3;  PHY  1192,  Physics  for  BSET  2;  and  PHY  1197,  Physics 
BSET  Laboratory  2. 

EET  1320,  Electricity  and  Electronics  1;  GET  1104,  Introduction  to  Product 
Design;  MET  1301,  Mechanics  A;  PHY  1198,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  3;  and  one 
liberal  arts  elective. 

MET  1302,  Mechanics  B;  MET  1314,  Stress  Analysis  A;  MET  1373,  Fluid  Mechan- 
ics; and  one  Uberal  arts  elective. 

ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing;  MET  1340,  Thermodynamics  A;  MET  1380, 
Mechanical  A;  and  MET  1388,  Measurement  and  Analysis. 

MET  1333,  Design  Lab;  MET  1381,  Mechanical  Design  B;  one  technical  elective; 
and  two  liberal  arts  electives. 


I 


1 


Computer  Technology       Vincent  K.  Butler,  MS,  Coordinator  for  Computer  Technology 

Computer  technology's  m^or  functions  include  programming  the  computer  for  engineering,  scien- 
tific, and  business  applications;  designing,  engineering,  and  testing  computers;  and  interfacing  com- 
puters with  various  types  of  equipment  to  enhance  automation. 

The  computer  technology  program  provides  degree  candidates  with  both  academic  and  technical 
learning  experience  relevant  to  the  hardware  and  software  systems  currently  used  in  industry. 
Students  also  choose  technical  electives  in  their  area  of  interest.  High-level  theory  courses  enable 
students  to  continue  their  educational  and  professional  development  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
level.  Some  students  go  on  to  pursue  master's  degrees  in  either  business  administration  or  informa- 
tion systems. 

A  typical  sophomore's  cooperative  education  responsibilities  might  include  setting  up  and  config- 
uring various  computer  platforms,  installing  software  packages,  providing  phone  support  for  techni- 
cal inquiries,  and  performing  elementary  network  troubleshooting  and  some  software  research. 
Other  typical  positions  explore  the  various  aspects  of  manufacturing  processes,  including  assembly 
and  quality  assurance. 

As  seniors,  typical  students  have  progressed  to  more  sophisticated  and  challenging  assignments. 
They  may  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  entire  software  applications  as  well  as  the 
databases  for  these  programs,  or  they  may  be  asked  to  convert  old  versions  of  application  scripts 
to  conform  to  new  coding  principles.  Other  assignments  may  include  providing  advanced  technical 
software  and  hardware  support  for  end  users  both  on  and  off  site. 

Graduates  of  this  program  are  equipped  to  play  important  roles  on  engineering  support  teams 
that  implement  engineering  design  projects.  They  also  work  closely  with  engineers  as  members  of 
research  and  production  teams.  See  pages  249-251  for  course  descriptions. 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculirm 


Quarter  1  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  GET  1001,  Critical  Thinking;  GET  1102,  Engineering; 

Technology  and  Design;  GET  1105,  Computers  Applications  for  Tech;  and 
MTH  1191,  College  Algebra. 

Quarter  2  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  GET  1103,  Freshman  Seminar;  GET  1170, 

Engineering  Graphics  1;  MTH  1192,  Pre-Calculus;  PHY  1191,  Physics  for  BSET  1; 
and  PHY  1 196,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1. 

Quarters  CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Commimications;  GET  1171,  Engineering  Graphics  2; 

MTH  1193,  Calculus  1;  PHY  1192,  Physics  2;  and  PHY  1197,  Physics  BSET 
Laboratory  2. 

Quarter4  CT  1150,  Computer  Organization;  GET  1100,  Introductory  C++  Programming; 

MTH  1194,  Calculus  2;  PHY  1193,  Physics  for  BSET  3;  and  PHY  1198,  Physics 
BSET  laboratory  3. 

Quarter  5  CT  1311,  Intermediate  C++  Programming;  ECN  1115,  Principles  of 

Macroeconomics;  EET  1151,  Circuit  Analysis  1;  and  MTH  1195,  Calculus  3. 

Quarter  6  CT  1330,  Data  Structures;  CT  1335,  Numerical  Methods;  EET  1152,  Circuit 

Analysis  2;  and  EET  1311,  Digital  Electronics  1. 

Quarter  7  CT  1340,  Software  Engineering  Design;  CT  1381,  Operating  Systems;  ENG  1125, 

Technical  Writing;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  8  CT  1345,  Assembly  Language;  CT  1346,  Assembly  Language  Lab;  CT  1374, 

Introduction  to  CPU  Hardware;  CT  1380,  Data  Communications;  and  one  Uberal 
arts  elective. 
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Quarter  9  CT  1355,  Microprocessor  Peripheral  Hardware;  CT  1369,  Computer  Logic; 

CT  1370,  Computer  Laboratory  1;  CT  1375,  CPU  Architecture;  and  CT  1480,  Local 
Area  Networks  1. 

Quarter  10  CT  1356,  Complex  Peripheral  Hardware;  CT  1360,  Industry  Software;  CT  1371, 

Computer  Laboratory  2;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  Uberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  11  CT  1351,  Advanced  Computer  Organization;  CT  1365,  Industry  Hardware; 

CT  1372,  Computer  Laboratory  3;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  Uberal  arts 
elective. 


Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


Leonard  F.  Dow,  MS,  Coordinator  for-  Electrical  Engineenng  Technology 

The  focus  of  electrical  engineering  technology  is  the  design  and  operation  of  equipment  and  systems 
related  to  power,  communications,  data  processing,  and  electrical  control.  Its  major  functions 
include  generating,  transmitting,  and  distributing  electrical  energy  for  Ught  and  power  purposes; 
developing  and  producing  equipment  for  telephone,  radio,  television,  radar,  and  communication; 
designing  and  constructing  data-processing  systems  and  analog  or  digital  computers;  and  applying 
electrical  and  electronic  devices  in  the  control  of  processes  and  manufacturing. 

The  program  in  electrical  engineering  technology  offers  theory  courses  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
technology  spectrum,  and  students  may  take  technical  electives  in  areas  that  interest  them. 

A  sophomore  may  be  given  the  cooperative  education  assignment  of  creating  and  editing  electri- 
cal blueprints,  doing  shell  drawings,  or  providing  ductwork  drawings  along  with  the  appropriate 
heat-loading  calculations  for  companies  engaged  in  electrical  construction.  Other  entry  positions 
include  assembly,  bread  boarding,  inspection,  and  quaUty  assurance. 

Seniors  typically  have  progressed  to  positions  of  much  greater  responsibility,  such  as  installing 
and  maintaining  computer  network  systems,  maintaining  on-line  base  maps  for  pubUc  utility  sys- 
tems, and  coordinating  arcliitectural  and  electrical  plans  with  construction  companies  and  suppli- 
ers. Students  have  also  had  co-op  positions  in  consulting  engineering  firms  as  analysts,  telemar- 
keters in  sales  engineering,  and  environmental  safety  compliance  officers.  See  pages  251-253  for 
course  descriptions. 

Quarter  1  ENG  1110,  CoUege  Writing  1;  GET  1001,  Critical  Thinking;  GET  1102, 

Engineering  Technology  and  Design;  GET  1105,  Computer  Applications  for  Tech; 
and  MTH  1191,  College  Algebra. 

Quarter  2  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2;  GET  1103,  Freshman  Seminar;  GET  1170, 

Engineering  Graphics  1;  MTH  1192,  Pre-Calculus;  PHY  1191,  Physics  for  BSET  1; 
and  PHY  1196,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1. 

Quarter  3  CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Communications;  GET  1171,  Engineering  Graphics  2; 

MTH  1193,  Calculus  1;  PHY  1192,  Physics  for  BSET  2;  and  PHY  1197,  Physics 
BSET  Laboratory  2. 

Quarter  4  EET  1151,  Circuit  Analysis  1;  GET  1100,  hitroductory  C++  Programming; 

MTH  1194,  Calculus  2;  PHY  1193,  Physics  for  BSET  3;  and  PHY  1198,  Physics 
BSET  Laboratory  3. 

Quarter  5  EET  1152,  Circuit  Analysis  2;  EET  1324,  Circuits  Laboratory  1;  MET  1319, 

Mechanics;  MTH  1195,  Calculus  3;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  6  EET  1311,  Electronics  1;  EET  1353,  Circuit  Analysis  3;  EET  1312,  Analog 

Electronics  1;  EET  1325,  Circuit  Laboratory  2;  and  EET  1360,  Engineering 
Analysis. 

Quarter  7  EET  1313,  Analog  Electronics  2;  EET  1314,  Digital  Electronics  2;  EET  1323, 

Electronics  Lab;  EET  1354,  Cuxuit  Analysis  4;  and  ENG  1125,  Technical  Writing. 

Quarter  8  EET  1310,  Electrical  Measurements;  EET  1327,  Advanced  Electronics  Lab  1;  EET 

1330,  Energy  Conversion;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  9  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  EET  1328,  Advanced  Electronics 

Lab  2;  EET  1337,  Distributed  Systems;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  liberal  arts 
elective. 

Quarter  10  EET  1370,  Digital  Computers  1;  EET  1377,  Control  Engineering  1;  one  technical 

elective;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  11  EET  1329,  Advanced  Electronics  Laboratory  3;  EET  1371,  Digital  Computers  2; 

EET  1378,  Control  Engineering  2;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 
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Mechanical 

Engineering 

Technology 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Curriculum 


George  F.  Kent,  MS,  PE,  Coordinator  for  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

As  a  technical  field  that  deals  with  the  use  of  machinery  to  harness  power  resources  and  perform 
useful  work,  mechanical  engineering  technology  focuses  on  static  forces,  motion,  and  the  kinetics 
of  devices  activated  by  hydraulic,  electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermodynamic  forces. 

Mechanical  engineering  technologists  design  and  install  machinery  ranging  from  pocket  watches 
to  the  largest  energy-producing  facilities.  They  help  develop  and  produce  engines  and  transport 
equipment  such  as  automobiles,  aircraft,  ships,  and  railway  cars.  They  also  help  construct  and  oper- 
ate furnaces,  boilers,  and  heating  and  air-conditioning  equipment. 

Students  in  mechanical  engineering  technology  apply  the  principles  of  science  and  mathematics 
to  their  chosen  fields  and  convert  theories  into  practicsil  techniques  and  processes.  They  learn  how 
to  communicate  technical  information  effectively  so  they  may  become  integral  members  of  an 
engineer-technologist-technician  design  and  operations  team. 

Sophomore  mechanical  engineering  technology  megors  generally  are  referred  to  cooperative  edu- 
cation positions  such  as  technicians  in  facility  or  plant  engineering  departments,  quality  assurance 
positions  in  light  and  heavy  manufacturing,  and  prototype  development  and  design  teams.  A  sopho- 
more often  will  be  given  the  responsibility  of  drawing  mechanical  designs  and  blueprints  using  vari- 
ous CAD  software. 

As  seniors,  these  students  have  progressed  to  highly  responsible  positions  in  manufacturing  and 
production,  such  as  design  and  test  technicians  and  field  service  engineers.  See  pages  253-255  for 
course  descriptions. 

Quarter  1  ENG  1110,  College  Writing  1;  GET  1001,  Critical  Thinking;  GET  1102,  Engineering 

Technology  and  Design;  GET  1105,  Computer  Applications  for  Tech;  and 
MTH  1191,  CoUege  Algebra. 

Quarter  2  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2;  GET  1103,  Freshman  Seminar;  GET  1170, 

Engineering  Graphics  1;  MTH  1 192,  Pre-Calculus;  PHY  1191,  Physics  for  BSET  1; 
and  PHY  1996,  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1. 

Quarter  3  CMN  1115,  Foundations  of  Communications;  GET  1171,  Engineering  Graphics  2; 

MTH  1193,  Calculus  1;  PHY  1192,  Physics  for  BSET  2;  and  PHY  1997,  Physics 
BSET  Laboratory  2. 

Quarter  4  EET  1320,  Electricity  and  Electronics;  GET  1104,  Introduction  to  Product 

Design;  MET  1301,  Mechanics  A;  MTH  1194,  Calculus  2;  and  PHY  1198,  Physics 
BSET  Laboratory  3. 

Quarter  5  CHM  1 130,  Fundamentals  of  Chemistry;  CHM  1 138,  General  Chemistry  Lab; 

MET  1302,  Mechanics  B;  MET  1380,  Materials  A;  and  MTH  1195,  Calculus  3. 

Quarter  6  ENG  1 125,  Technical  Writing;  MET  1314,  Stress  Analysis  A;  MET  1340, 

Thermodynamics  A;  and  MET  1388,  Measurement  and  Analysis. 

Quarter  7  ECN  1115,  Principles  of  Macroeconomics;  GET  1200,  Visual  Basics;  MET  1303, 

Mechanics  C;'MET  1315,  Stress  Analysis  B;  and  MET  1391,  Technology 
Laboratory  A. 

Quarter  8  MET  1341,  Thermodynamics  B;  MET  1393,  Technology  Laboratory  C;  MET  1396, 

Machine  Shop;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  9  GET  1356,  Engineering  Economy;  MET  1373,  Huid  Mechanics;  MET  1392, 

Technology  Laboratory  B;  one  technical  elective;  and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  10  MET  1330,  Mechaiucal  Design  A;  MET  1343,  Heat  Transfer;  one  technical  elec- 

tive; and  one  liberal  arts  elective. 

Quarter  11  MET  1331,  Mechanical  Design  B;  MET  1333,  Design  Lab;  one  liberal  arts  elective; 

and  one  open  elective. 
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School  of  General  Studies 


Class  Entrance 
Requirements 


Tuition  and  Fees 

Arts  and  Sciences  or 
Undecided  Track 


Business  Track 


The  School  of  General  Studies  (SGS)  is  designed  for  students  who  need  help  in  strengthening  their 
basic  skills  while  they  take  the  required  freshman-year  coursework  in  English,  mathematics,  and 
social  and  laboratory  sciences. 

Through  the  combination  of  a  prescribed  curriculum,  small  classes,  and  low  student-teacher  ratio, 
students  follow  a  program  that  fits  their  academic  and  career  goals.  SGS  faculty  provide  advice  and 
participate  in  a  "House  Plan"  in  which  faculty  members  share  information  on  each  student's 
progress. 

The  school  not  only  helps  SGS  students  excel  at  college-level  work,  but  also  allows  them  to 
consider  several  different  areas  of  study  before  selecting  a  major.  Although  the  School  of  General 
Studies  does  not  confer  degrees,  students  are  eUgible  to  be  accepted  as  sophomores  into  a  wide 
variety  of  university  degree-granting  programs  after  the  successful  completion  of  their  first  year. 
Furthermore,  SGS  courses  count  toward  graduation  in  a  degree-granting  program. 

In  preparation  for  gaining  sophomore  status,  SGS  students  follow  one  of  four  curriculum  tracks: 
arts  and  sciences  or  undecided,  business,  criminal  justice,  and  health/science.  Students  may  change 
their  curriculum  track  through  the  winter  quarter  of  the  freshman  year  without  faUlng  behind. 

Students  have  access  to  all  physical  education  facilities  and  co-curricular  programs,  as  well  as  to 
the  SGS  Peer  Tutoring  Program,  the  Academic  Assistance  Center,  and  the  math  and  writing  centers. 
As  for  all  Northeastern  students,  the  Counseling  Center  is  available  for  personal  and  academic  coun- 
seling as  well  as  for  vocational  testing  and  counseling. 

To  qualify  for  sophomore  status  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  SGS  students  must  earn  a  quality-point  average  of  2.0 
or  higher  and  successfully  complete  a  minimum  of  forty-four  programmed  credits,  as  weU  as 
required  courses.  The  CoUege  of  Business  Administration  requires  that  students  earn  at  least  a  1.8  in 
the  four  core  courses:  ECN  4601,  ENG  4014,  MGT  4110,  and  MTH  4040. 

For  entrance  to  the  School  of  Nursing,  College  of  Computer  Science,  and  School  of  Engineering 
Technology,  students  complete  a  few  additional  science  requirements  during  the  freshman  year. 
The  Bouve  College  of  Health  Sciences  offers  the  following  programs  to  students  who  have  success- 
fully completed  the  appropriate  SGS  curriculum:  cardiopulmonary  sciences,  medical  laboratory  sci- 
ence, speech-language  pathology  and  audiology,  and  toxicology.  Students  may  also  continue  their 
degree  programs  in  University  CoUege. 

Tuition  and  fees  for  the  School  of  General  Studies  are  the  same  as  for  students  in  the  fuU-time  day 
colleges. 

Quarter  1  ED  4003,  Integrated  Language  Skills,  A;  ENG  4013,  Introductory  Writing  1; 

MTH  4010,  Mathematical  Preliminaries  2*;  and  SOC  4010,  Principles  of 
Sociology  1  or  HST  4110,  History  of  Civilization  A. 

Quarter  2  ED  4004,  Integrated  Language  SkiUs,  B;  ENG  4014,  Introductory  Writing  2; 

HST  41 10,  History  of  Civihzation  A  or  SOC  4010,  Principles  of  Sociology  1;  and 
MTH  4020,  Functions  and  Algebra* 

Quarter  3  ED  4005,  hitegrated  Language  Skills  Seminar;  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2; 

HST  4111,  History  of  CivUization  B;  MTH  4030,  Apphcations  of  Algebra*;  and 
SOC  4011,  Principles  of  Sociology  2;  or  an  elective. 

Quarter  1  ED  4003,  Integrated  Language  SkUls,  A;  ENG  4013,  tatroductory  Writing  1; 

HST  4110,  History  of  CivUization  A  or  ECN  4601,  Economics  1;  and  MTH  4010, 
Mathematical  Preliminaries  2.* 

Quarter  2  ED  4004,  Integrated  Language  SkUls,  B;  ENG  4014,  Introductory  Writing  2; 

HST  4110,  History  of  CivUization  A  or  MGT  1115,  Introduction  to  Business;  and 
MTH  4020,  Functions  and  Algebra.* 

Quarter  3  ED  4005,  Integrated  Language  SkUls  Seminar;  ECN  4601,  Economics  1;  MGT  4110, 

Survey  of  Business  and  Management;  HST4111,  Histoiyof  CivUization  B;  MTH  4040, 
CoUege  Mathematics  for  Business*;  and  ENG  1111,  CoUege  Writing  2. 


Tn  each  curriculum,  students  will  be  placed  in  a  mathematics  course  based  on  testing  results. 
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Criminal  Justice  Track  Quarter  1 

Quarter  2 

Quarters 

Quarter  1 

Quarter  2 
Quarters 


Health  Sciences  Track 


ED  4003,  Integrated  Language  Skills,  A;  ENG  4013,  Introductory  Writing  1;  MTH 
4010,  Mathematical  Preliminaries  2*;  and  SOC  4010,  Principles  of  Sociology  1  or 
HST  4110,  History  of  Civilization  A. 

ED  4004,  Integrated  Language  Skills,  B;  ENG  4014,  Introductory  Writing  2; 
HST  41 10,  History  of  Civilization  A  or  SOC  4011,  Principles  of  Sociology  2;  and 
MTH  4020,  Functions  and  Algebra* 

ED  4005,  Integrated  Language  Skills  Seminar;  ENG  1111,  College  Writing  2; 
HST  4111,  History  of  Civilization  B;  MTH  4030,  Applications  of  Algebra*;  and 
SOC  4011,  Principles  of  Sociology  2  or  an  elective. 

ED  4003,  Integrated  Language  Skills,  A;  CHM  1110,  General  Chemistry 
Preliminaries;  ENG  4013,  Introductory  Writing  1;  and  MTH  4010,  Mathematical 
Preliminaries  2* 

ED  4004,  Integrated  Language  SkUls,  B;  CHM  1111,  General  Chemistry  1; 
ENG  4014,  Introductory  Writing  2;  and  MTH  4020,  Functions  and  Algebra* 

ED  4005,  Integrated  Language  Skills  Seminar;  BIO  1142,  Basic  Animal  Biology  1; 
ENG  nil,  CoUege  Writing  2;  MTH  4030,  Applications  of  Algebra*;  and  SOC  4010, 
Principles  of  Sociology  1. 


Course  Descriptions 


132    Course  Descriptions  •  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Arts  and  Sciences 


Please  note  that  some  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  duplicated  in  different  departments  or  colleges,  or  within  a 
department.  You  may  not  receive  credit  for  two  such  courses. 
If  you  have  a  question  about  whether  one  course  overlaps  with 
another,  please  consult  the  departments  involved  and  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  before  taking  the  course. 

Numbers  in  parentheses  within  course  descriptions  refer  to 
core  curriculum  categories  listed  on  page  33. 


African-American  Studies 


AFR  1 1 00  Introduction  to  African-American  Studies  4  QH 

Explores  several  of  the  possible  historical,  sociological,  cultural, 
and  political  avenues  of  study  in  the  broad  interdisciplinary  spec- 
trum of  African-American  studies.  Provides  an  introductory 
overview  of  the  field  and  offers  an  opportunity  to  identify  areas 
for  more  specific  focus. 

AFR  1 1 2 1  /ENG  1 678  Early  African-American  Literature  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  and  range  of  black  American  writers, 
emphasizing  poetry  and  prose  from  early  colonial  times  to  the 
Civil  War.  Frereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

AFR  U  31  /HST  1 525  African-American  History  4  QH 

Covers  the  development  of  black  America  from  the  period  of 
slavery  through  Reconstruction,  with  emphasis  on  the  historical 
Unks  between  Africa  and  America  and  the  impact  on  black  devel- 
opment in  the  United  States.  (Core  Category  III) 

AFR  1 1 32/HST  1 526  African-American  History  Since  1 900  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  of  black  America  from  Reconstruc- 
tion to  the  present,  and  the  effects  of  events  in  the  United  States 
and  world  liistory  on  the  development  of  black  An\erica. 
Emphasizes  contemporary  issues  and  how  these  issues  can  be 
seen  through  a  historical  perspective.  Preieq.  AFR  1131  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

AFR  1 1 33  History  of  Blacks  in  the  Media  and  the  Press  4  QH 

Offers  a  historical  and  visual  examination  of  the  development  of 
the  African-American  experience  in  the  American  mass  media 
and  press.  Analyzes  contemporary  and  historical  Uterature,  films, 
and  people  wath  respect  to  history,  racism,  images,  psychol- 
ogy, and  social  movements.  Newspapers,  film,  television,  and 
radio  are  prime  focal  points,  and  are  used  to  help  form  strategies 
for  the  future  of  black  Americans. 

AFR  1141  Educational  Issues  and  Minority  Communities  4  QH 

Focuses  on  some  of  the  important  issues  in  today's  urban  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  systems.  The  analysis  looks  at  the 
historical  development  of  these  issues,  and  students  are  encour- 
aged to  tlunk  about  and  discuss  the  issues'  future  significance. 

AFR  1 1 5 1  /ART  1 2 1 8  African-American  Art  History  4  QH 

Offers  a  historical  and  critical  examination  of  African-American 
Eirt  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present,  viith  special 
emphasis  on  the  effects  of  European  and  African  art  styles  on 
the  black  ariist  in  America.  (Core  Category  II) 


J 


AFR  1 1 53/MUS  11 04  Survey  of  African-American  Music  4  QH 

Studies  the  impact  of  African  rhythm  on  black  music,  the  New 
Orleans  coalescence,  regional  development,  ragtime,  the  emer- 
gence of  large  bands,  the  harmonic  revolution  of  the  forties,  bebop, 
the  1960s  avant-garde,  and  subsequent  developments.  Some 
analysis  of  specific  jazz  phenomena  is  included. 

AFR  1 1 55  Foundations  of  Black  Culture  4  QH 

Studies  music,  literature,  visual  and  performing  arts,  and  other 
cultural  and  artistic  traditions  as  they  have  evolved  among 
African,  African-American,  and  Caribbean  peoples.  (Core 
Category  V) 

AFR  1 1 56/MUS  1181  Music  of  Africa  4  QH 

Provides  insight  into  the  many  and  varied  musical  styles  found 
on  the  continent  of  Africa  Examines  instrumental  and  vocal  tradi- 
tions, using  strategies  and  approaches  appropriate  to  the  study  of 
music  worldwide.  Examines  music  from  the  perspective  of  its 
creators,  as  well  as  the  roles  and  functions  of  the  music  in  human 
life.  Includes  historical  and  contemporary  musical  genres. 

AFR  1 1 61  /ECN  1 1 70  Economic  Issues  In  Minority  Communities  4  QH 

Examines  minority  lifestyles,  perspectives,  seU-imjiges,  and  social 
position  in  the  urban  community,  particularly  in  terms  of  the 
application  of  basic  economic  theories  to  the  economic  realities 
of  minority  commimities.  (Core  Category  VI) 

AFR  1 1 71  Contemporary  Black  Politics  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  evolution  of  black  political  thought  in  America 
and  examines  the  sociopolitical  contests  that  have  served  as 
catalysts  to  modem  black  poUtical  movements. 

AFR  1 1 91  /HST  1 620  Early  African  Civilization  4  QH  I 

Studies  the  ancient  empires  of  Africa,  especially  Ghansi,  Songhai, 
Mali,  Zimbabwe,  the  city  states  of  East  Africa,  Nubia,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Congo  Kingdom. 

AFR  11 93  Africa  Today  4QH 

Studies  the  complex  political  and  social  picture  of  Africa.  This 
course  examines  some  of  the  salient  features  of  black  art,  politics, 
and  identity  in  Africa. 

AFR  1 1 95  Identity  ond  Nationalism  In  Africa  4  QH 

Studies  how  centuries  of  imperialism,  the  struggle  for  national 
unity,  and  the  continuing  problems  of  racism  and  rivalry  between 
factions  have  affected  the  present  identities  and  nationalist  move- 
ments in  Africa.  Tliis  course  explores  problems  peculiar  to  Africa 
and  to  any  group  of  nations  struggling  against  colonial  ideas. 
Tribalism  and  the  effects  of  Europesm  colonial  partition  on 
African  identity  are  discussed. 

AFR  1 1 96  The  Black  Experience  In  the  Carlbbeon  4  QHI 

Offers  a  descriptive  and  interpretive  analysis  of  the  growth  of 
the  modem  black  community  in  the  Caribbean.  Although  the 
focus  is  the  contemporary  period,  the  coiu-se  examines  that 
period  in  the  context  of  colonialism  and  slavery  in  the  Americas. 
Important  racial,  social,  pohtical,  economic,  and  religious  issues 
are  addressed. 
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AFR  1 1 97/HST  1 62 1  Modern  African  Civilization  4  QH 

Explores  Afiican  history  and  culture  from  1800  to  the  present 
era.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relationship  between  Europe  and 
Africa,  the  circumstances  sun-ounding  the  imperialist  peirtitlon 
of  Africa,  and  the  decolonization  process.  (Core  Category  TV) 

AFR  1 200/ART  1216  Survey  of  African  Art  4  QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  African  art  from  fraditional 
to  contemporary  styles  and  periods.  Emphasizes  the  study  of  art 
objects,  the  social  and  historical  context  in  which  aesthetic  issues 
are  shaped,  and  the  impact  of  religion  and  external  forces  on 
creativity.  Uses  lectures,  critiques,  discussions,  fieldwork,  and 
hands-on  interaction  with  art  objects. 

AFR  1 211  African-Americans  In  Science,  Technology,  and  Medicine  4  QH 

Studies  the  contributions  that  African-Americans  have  made  to 
the  development  of  science  and  technology  in  America  It  examines 
the  cultural  and  social  factors  that  have  encouraged  blacks  to 
work  in  the  fields  of  science  (biology,  cheniistry,  physics)  and 
technology  (engineering  and  medicine).  Certification  of  blacks 
within  the  American  scientific  community  and  the  availability  of 
science  to  the  past  and  contemporary  African-American  communi- 
ties are  also  explored.  Readings,  discussions,  individual  research 
topics,  and  interviews  vnth  black  scientists,  inventors/engineers, 
and  doctors  are  used  to  develop  the  basic  course  material. 

AFR  1220  The  Block  Novel  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  black  novelist's  place  in  the  histoiy  of  American 
fiction.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Chesnutt,  Toomer,  Wright, 
Ellison,  and  contemporary  novelists,  and  to  their  different  per- 
ceptions of  the  black  experience  in  America. 

AFR  I231/LIN  1231  African-American  English  4  QH 

Addresses  topics  in  the  study  of  African- An^erican  English  or 
Ebonics.  Investigates  the  hypotheses  about  the  origins  of  African- 
American  English  as  well  as  arguments  about  the  relation  of  the 
dialect  to  English  and  other  languages.  Considers  issues  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  dialect  in  schools. 

AFR  1 233/MUS  1 265  Jazz  Improvisation  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  repertory  as  well  as  performance.  Examines  the  great 
improvisational  artists  in  American  music,  such  as  Charlie  Parker, 
Miles  Davis,  and  John  Colfrane.  Approaches  analysis  from  a 
theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical  perspective.  Explores  the  use  of 
rhythm,  chords,  scales,  and  modes  in  the  creative  improvisation 
process. 

AFR  1 234/MUS  1 234  Jazz  Ensemble  1  QH 

Designed  to  serve  both  music  majors  and  nonmajors,  this  is  a  per- 
formance/theory/history offering  of  the  varied  styles  and  tech- 
niques of  performance  in  the  jazz  tradition  of  African-American 
music.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  course  by  permission  of  the 
instructor  following  an  interview  and/or  audition.  Students  are 
drawn  from  all  segments  of  the  University.  Repertory  is  taken 
from  the  standard  jazz  literatme  as  well  as  investigations  of  new 
works.  Improvisational  and  interpretational  technique  are  the  core 
content  of  the  course.  Both  the  NU  Band  and  the  NU  Jazz  Combo 
are  represented  together  in  tliis  course. 

AFR  1 235  Block  History  of  Boston  4  QH 

Examines  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  educational  history 
of  Boston's  black  community  m  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  The  development  of  the  black  community  and  its 


institutions  is  a  msyor  focus,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  study 
the  past  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  present  and  interpret  the 
future.  Research  data  include  participant  observation,  oral  history, 
interviews,  and  primary  and  secondary  source  materials. 

AFR  1 240  Contemporary  Issues  In  Black  Society  4  QH 

Introduces  the  various  issues  and  problems  that  confront  black 
Americans,  including  some  of  the  realities  of  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  problems  of  contemporary  black  experience. 
Students  are  asked  to  assess  the  validity  of  specific  social  theories 
in  relation  to  the  black  experience.  (Core  Category  VI) 

AFR  1241  The  Black  Family  4QH 

Studies  how  the  black  family  functions,  both  interpersonaUy  and 
as  a  social  unit.  Anthropological  and  sociological  theories  deal  with 
variations  in  famUy  structure  and  the  function  of  the  black  family 
in  black  society.  The  effects  of  slavery  and  colonization  on  the 
black  family  structure  and  functions  are  also  explored.  A  side  issue 
is  a  discussion  of  some  of  tlie  differences  and  similarities  between 
African,  African-American,  and  African-Caribbean  families. 

AFR  1 248  Race  Relations  in  America  4  QH 

Examines  the  interrelations  of  ethnic,  cultural,  and  minority  groups 
in  the  United  States.  Focus  is  on  the  nature  of  racial  conflicts, 
discrimination,  reverse  discrimination,  personal  and  institutional 
racism,  and  racial  and  ethnic  stereotyping.  Discussion  considers 
avenues  of  improvement  in  attitude  awareness  and  change. 

AFR  1 249  Black  Community  and  Social  Change  4  QH 

Explores  the  dynamic  changes  experienced  by  black  communities 
in  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  Rights  era  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  Includes  discussions  and  applications  of  key  concepts  and 
methods  in  several  fields  of  the  social  sciences,  and  seeks  to 
understand  the  relationship  of  race,  class,  gender,  and  social 
change  in  addressing  the  current  search  for  policies  and  programs 
for  community  development. 

AFR  1 25 1  Survey  of  Black  Theater  and  Drama  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  black  drama  during  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  with  emphasis  on  modem  developments 
and  their  political  and  cultural  significance.  (Same  as  THE  1118.) 

AFR  1 271  /POL  1 308  The  Politics  of  Poverty  4  QH 

Explores  what  is  referred  to  as  the  poverty  system:  how  and  why 
there  is  poverty,  how  it  affects  people's  lives,  and  how  it  can  be 
eliminated.  As  a  discussion-centered  course,  relies  on  simulations, 
small-group  work,  and  experience-based  learning;  examines  the 
relations  between  poverty,  racism,  and  the  economic,  political, 
and  administrative  systems.  Evaluates  a  number  of  alternatives 
and  provides  an  oppoitimity  for  clarifying  individual  assumptions 
and  feelings  about  poverty. 

AFR  1 280/PSY  1 280  Race  and  Social  Identity  4  QH 

Provides  an  interdisciplinary  look  at  the  social,  political,  and 
psychological  factors  shaping  contemporary  African-American 
identity.  Explores  several  different  factors  that  interact  with 
blackness  to  shape  the  diversity  of  African-American  experience, 
such  as  skin  color,  gender,  culture,  and  class.  Studies  black  iden- 
tity as  it  has  been  conceptualized,  measured,  and  researched  by 
psychologists.  Readings  include  essays  written  by  important 
African-American  thinkers,  Action,  and  autobiographical  narra- 
tives, as  well  as  empirical  research  in  the  field  of  psychology. 
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AFR  1294  Third  World  Politics  4  OH 

Offers  a  compaiative  regional  analysis  of  the  political  systems 
of  Ttiircl  World  nations  of  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the 
Caribbean.  Emphasis  is  on  development  strategies;  problems  of 
development,  including  national  identity,  political  socialization 
and  participation,  national  defense,  and  urbanization;  and  the 
positions  of  Third  World  nations  in  the  international  community. 

AFR  1 297/HST  1 60S  Caribbean  History  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  development  of  the  Caribbean  from  slavery  to  the 
present.  Focuses  on  the  period  1918-1962  especially,  and  empha- 
sizes historical  analysis  of  the  relationsliip  of  the  Caribbean  with 
the  United  States  and  black  Americans. 

AFR  1300,  AFR  1301,  AFR  1310,  AFR  1311  Directed  Study  4QHeach 

Offers  the  ambitious  student  the  opportimity  to  pursue  a  special 
intellectual  interest  not  covered  by  the  department  course  offer- 
ings and  to  work  on  this  interest  with  the  department  faculty 
member  of  his/her  choice.  The  faculty  member  closely  supemses 
the  project  and  acts  as  adviser  for  the  duration  of  the  quarter. 

AFR  1 342/POL 1 342  Government  and  Politics  oi  Africa  4  QH 

Explores  contemporary  politics  in  African  nations  south  of  the 
Sahara  using  films,  maps,  news  clips,  discussions,  and  readings. 
Studies  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  and  Ethiopia.  Examines 
apartheid,  colonialism,  Afro-Marxism,  chieftaincy,  economic 
development,  and  Pan-Africanism.  (Core  Category  VI) 

AFR  1 3S5  Advonced  Seminar  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  prepare  a  professional  research 
paper  under  the  close  supervision  of  a  scholar  interested  in  students' 
particular  research  areas.  The  senior  thesis  is  required  of  all 
African- American  Studies  m^ors.  Satisfies  experiential  education 
requirement.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


AFR  1380  Junior/Senior  Honors  Program 

For  details  contact  the  honors  office. 


4QH 


AFR  1401  History  of  East  Africa  4QH 

Deals  with  the  precolonial  period  and  the  problems  of  the  partition 
of  Africa  in  the  first  section  of  the  course.  The  second  section 
focuses  on  the  classical  colonial  period  and  the  transformations  of 
colonial  policy  after  World  War  n,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
ambiguity  of  decolonization  and  those  featiu'es  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem that  seem  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  East  African  social  and 
political  environment. 

AFR  1 403/HST  1 623  History  of  West  Africa  4  QH 

Studies  the  history  of  West  Africa  and  its  struggle  for  internal 
unity,  economic  development,  and  social  justice.  Tlie  Pan- 
Africanist  ideology,  W.E.B.  DuBois's  writings,  African  socialism, 
and  the  consolidation  of  power  and  leadership  are  some  of  the 
topical  objectives  in  tills  study  of  African  liberation,  particularly 
the  rise  of  West  Africa. 

AFR  1 40S/HST  1 625  History  of  South  Africa  4  QH 

Studies  precolonial  South  Africa  and  the  conflict  between  Africans 
and  the  Dutch  and  English  settlere.  Tlie  course  then  focuses  on  tlie 
formation  and  transfonnation  of  colonial  policy  after  World  Wai'  II, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  racism,  neocolonialism,  liberation 
movements,  and  international  involvement  in  the  apartheid  system. 
(Core  Category  VT)  Prereq.  AFR  1491  or  peimission  of  instructor. 


AFR  1415/LIN  1415  African  Language  4  QH 

Seeks  to  prepare  students  for  serious  theoretical  and  practical 
study  of  the  West  African  language  and  literature  known  as  Kwa, 
the  lai-gest  language  subgroup  in  the  Niger-Congo  fanuly.  Students 
explore  the  classification  of  African  languages,  the  application  of 
basic  linguistics,  and  the  liistory  of  these  languages  in  Africa  and 
the  Western  hemisphere,  all  leading  to  an  introduction  to  spoken 
Yoruba  and  Igbo. 

AFR  1421  Modern  African-American  Literature  4QH 

Continues  AFR  1 127.  Focuses  on  principal  writers  and  their 
m^or  themes.  Prereq.  AFR  1127  or  permission  of  instructor. 

AFR14S1/MUS1112Jazz  4QH 

Examines  the  evolution  of  the  creative  improvisational  musical 
styles  commonly  called  jazz,  from  its  African-American  roots  to  its 
status  as  one  of  America's  classical  musics  and  an  internationally       l 
valued  art  form.  Explores  the  contributions  of  African  and  ' 

European  musical  traditions  and  African-American  spirituals, 
work  songs,  and  blues.  Examines  major  contributors  and  stylistic 
development  and  change  through  selected  audio  and  audiovisual 
presentations.  Also  considers  the  sociocultural  dynamics  that        mM 
have  affected  musical  evolution  and  acceptance.  ^| 

AFR  1 470  Block  Political  Thought  4  QH 

Examines  black  opinions,  from  the  radical  to  the  ultraconserva- 
tive,  of  the  United  States  political  system.  The  focus  is  historical  in 
context  and  addresses  notions  of  political  socialization  and  the 
development  of  black  political  ideologies. 

AFR  1 575/PSY  1 575  Community  Psychology  Laboratory  4  QH 

Students  reflect  upon  real-world  obstacles  in  conducting  indepen- 
dent field  research  in  communities  in  and  around  Northeastern 
diuing  the  quarter  Student  reflections  are  used  to  guide  reseairh 
design,  to  evaluate  theory,  and  to  problem-solve  social  problems. 
Research  topics  may  focus  on  battered  women,  HIV,  student 
stress,  perceptions  of  the  media,  church  involvement  in  dealing 
with  stress,  or  topics  affecting  large  minority  populations. 
Evaluates  student  performance  through  class  discussions  and 
written  research  reports. 

AFR  1 628/HST  1 628  The  African  Diaspora  4  QH 

Explores  the  creation  and  transformation  of  the  African 
Diaspora — connections  among  comnumities  of  African  descent  in 
Africa,  the  Americas,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Focuses  on  the  years  from 
1500  to  the  present,  and  emphasizes  connections  among  the 
themes  of  migration,  identity,  and  popular  cultiu-e. 


AFR  1810, 181 1,1812,1813  Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


AFR  1888, 1889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each  i 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those  stu- 
dents who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 
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The  following  courses  may  be  of  interest  to  the  student  wishing 
to  concentrate  in  African-American  Studies.  Descriptions  for 
these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  appropriate  department  listing. 

PHL 1 100  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

PHL 1 140  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

PHL  1243  Existentialism 

PHL  1335  Moral  Philosophy 

POL  1303  Political  Behavior 

POL  1362  Civil  Uberties 

POL  1386  International  Law 

SOA  1345  People  in  Cities 

SOC  1 1 47  Urban  Social  Problems 

SOC  1 170  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 

SOC  1310  Class,  Power,  and  Social  Change 


American  Sign  Language-English  Interpreting 


ASL 1 1 01  American  Sign  Language  1  4  OH 

Introduces  American  Sign  Language  and  deaf  culture,  focusing  on 
frequently  used  signs,  basic  rules  of  grammar,  non-manual 
aspects  of  ASL,  introductory  fingerspeUing,  and  some  cultural 
features  of  the  Deaf  community. 

ASL  1 1 02  American  Sign  Language  2  4  QH 

Continues  basic  language  and  culture  study.  Offers  an  opportunity 
to  buUd  receptive  and  expressive  ASL  vocabulary.  Topics  include 
the  use  of  signing  space;  and  further  use  of  non-manual  compo- 
nents, including  facial  expression  and  body  postures.  Prereq. 
ASL  1101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1201  Intermediate  American  Sign  Language  1  4  QH 

Emphasizes  further  development  of  receptive  and  expressive  skills, 
fingerspeUing,  vocabulary  building,  grammatical  structures;  encour- 
ages more  extensive  use  of  non-manual  behaviors,  classifiers,  body 
postures,  and  signing  space.  Introduction  to  regional  and  ethnic  sign 
variations  and  political  and  educational  institutions  of  the  Deaf 
community.  Prereq.  ASL  1102  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 202  Intermediate  American  Sign  Language  2  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  practice  involving  expressive  and  receptive  skills 
in  storytelling  and  dialogue.  Introduces  language  forms  used  in 
ASL  poetry  and  the  features  of  culture  as  they  are  displayed  in  art 
and  the  theatre.  Prereq.  ASL  1201  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1211  Deal  Culture  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  status  of  Deaf  people  as  a  linguistic  and  cultural 
minority  group.  Topics  include  the  role  of  American  Sign  Language 
in  the  Deaf  community;  educational  and  historical  perspectives 
on  dealhess;  and  sociological  and  cultural  make-up  of  the  Deaf 
;  community.  Prereq.  ASL  1201  or  permission  of  instructor. 


ASL  1212  Deal  History  4QH 

Surveys  the  history  of  Deaf  people  in  the  Western  world,  vrith 
emphasis  on  the  American  Deaf  community,  their  language, 
education,  and  relationship  to  hearing  society. 

ASL  1 220  Deal  People  in  Society  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Deaf  Communities  as  linguistic  and  cultural  minori- 
ties. Topics  include:  perspectives  on  Deaf  Communities,  attitudes 
toward  Deaf  people  and  Sign  Languages,  technology  and  commu- 
nication, the  contributions  of  Deaf  people  to  society,  professional 
and  social  organizations  of  and  for  Deaf  people.  Deaf  clubs  as  a 
locus  of  Deaf  culture,  communication  issues,  perspectives  on  leg- 
islation affecting  the  Deaf  Community,  legislative  and  political 
concerns  of  the  Deaf  community,  and  the  impact  of  educational 
options  for  Deaf  children.  (Core  Category  IV) 

ASL  1 250/LIN  1 250  Linguistics  ol  American  Sign  Language  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  issues  in  linguistics  by  examining  the  struc- 
tural properties  of  American  Sign  Language  and  comparing  it  with 
other  languages  having  similar  properties.  Includes  phonology 
(formational  properties  of  signs),  morphology  (word  formation 
rules,  derivation,  and  inflection,  complex  verbs,  classifiers,  verb 
modulations),  semantics  (the  meaning  structiure  of  signs),  and 
syntax  (the  structure  of  ASL  utterances  in  terms  of  old  versus 
new  information  and  the  structure  of  ASL  narratives).  Prereq. 
ENG  1118  and  the  ability  to  follow  lectures  in  ASL. 

ASL  1301  Advanced  American  Sign  Language  Prolidency  4  QH 

Emphasizes  vocabulary  building  and  mastery  of  fine  points  of 
grammar  through  rigorous  receptive  aind  expressive  language 
activities.  Explores  a  variety  of  signing  styles  and  registers. 
Includes  student-led  discussions,  debates,  and  reports  on  topics 
in  Deaf  culture,  society,  and  current  affairs.  Prereq.  ASL  1202  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1302  Advanced  American  Sign  Language  Prolidency  2  4  QH 

Continues  ASL  1301.  Prereq.  ASL  1301  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1401  American  Sign  Language  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  and  discusses  various  genres  of  American  Sign 
Language.  This  course  concentrates  on  the  work  of  current,  recog- 
nized narrators  in  both  literary  and  face-to-face  storytelling  tradi- 
tions, and  also  includes  selected  autobiographical  sketches,  lec- 
txu-es,  stories,  and  letters  from  the  early  1900s  by  such  historical 
figures  as  Clerc,  Veditz,  E.M.  Gallaudet,  Hotchkiss,  and  others. 
A  videotaped  research  essay  in  ASL  is  required  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  Prereq.  ASL  1202  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 500  Introduction  to  Interpreting  4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  the  interpreting  profession:  responsibUi- 
ties,  ethics,  and  aptitudes  of  interpreters;  professional  associa- 
tions; law  and  business  of  interpreting;  the  bilingual  and  bicultural 
context;  basic  translation  and  interpretation;  environment  and 
audience;  special  populations;  freelance  versus  in-house  posi- 
tions; and  evaluation  and  certification.  Prereq.  or  concurrent: 
ASL  1505.  Majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 505  ASl-English  Interpreting  1  4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  theoretical  models.  Examines  the 
processes  of  translating  and  interpreting  through  practice  of  req- 
uisite skiUs  and  process  tasks,  and  by  applying  skUls  and  theory. 
Prereq.  ASL  1302  with  a  grade  ofB  or  better.  Majors  only  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
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ASL 1 506  ASL-English  Interpreting  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  interpreting,  including  practice  of  requisite 
skills  and  process  tasks  of  increased  complexity.  Focuses  on 
consecutive  interpreting  by  applying  process  skills,  contrasting 
ASL-English  linguistics,  and  contrasting  cultural  analysis. 
Prereq.  ASL  1505  until  a  grade  ofB  or  bettei:  Majors  only  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 507  ASL-English  Interpreting  3  ,  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  interpreting,  including  practice  of  requisite 
skills  and  process  tasks  of  increased  complexity.  Focuses  on  simul- 
taneous interpreting  through  applying  process  sldlls,  contrasting 
group  dynamics,  and  analyzing  discourse.  Prereq.  ASL  1506  loith 
a  gi-ade  oJ'B  or  better.  Majors  only  orpetmission  of  instructor. 


ASL  1508  ASL-English  Interpreting  4 


4QH 


Continues  the  study  of  simultaneous  and  consecutive  interpreta- 
tion as  they  occur  in  specific  discourse  settings:  medical,  class- 
room, legal,  employment,  and  social  service.  Focuses  on  dis- 
course analysis  in  each  setting  and  setting-specific  application  of 
the  skills  and  techniques  of  simultaneous  and  consecutive  inter- 
pretation. Prei-eq.  ASL  1507  with  a  grade  ofB  or  better.  Majors 
only  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 520  Interpreter  Role  and  Ethics  4  QH 

Explores  ethical  standards  and  dilenmias  in  ASL-English  interpreting 
and  otlier  professions  through  discussions,  hypothetical  situations, 
and  role  playing.  Includes  topics  such  as  culturally  objective  standards, 
ethics  and  professional  principles,  power  relations  within  groups,  and 
the  Registry  of  Interpreters  for  the  Deaf  code  of  ethics.  Prereq.  ASL 
1500.  Majoi's  only  m- permission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 521  Contrastive  Analysis  4  QH 

Examines  and  contrasts  the  major  linguistic  features  of  ASL  and 
English.  The  standard  division  of  morphology,  phonology,  syntax, 
semantics,  and  register  is  reintroduced,  and  the  various  elements 
of  both  languages  that  fall  under  these  divisions  are  compared 
point  by  point.  Pei-mission  of  instructor. 

ASL  1 522  Discourse  Analysis  lor  Interpreters  4  OH 

Presumes  that  the  sentence  is  not  the  largest  linguistic  unit  in  all 
languages,  including  ASL,  and  that  linguistic  structures  do  not 
exist  in  isolation,  but  rather  join  together  in  a  communicative 
process.  Explores  how  discourse,  such  as  conversations  and  texts, 
is  structured,  and  emphasizes  the  discourse  strategies  of  ASL. 
Piweq.  ASL  1250  and  ASL  1302  or  permission  of  instmctor. 

ASL  1801,  ASL  1802,  ASL  1803,  ASL  1804,  ASL  1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  an  opportunity  to  go  beyond  coursework  of  the 
regular  curriculum  or  to  pursue  an  individual  learning  project.  May 
include  research,  practicum,  or  language  development  activity. 

ASL  1 8 1 0  Special  Topics  in  Interpreting  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  overview  of  interpreting  for  populations 
with  particular  needs  and  preferences  as  well  as  interpreting  in 
settings  where  specific  knowledge  bases  are  required.  Population 
settings  rotate  and  may  include  elderly,  children,  and  foreign  Deaf 
adults,  as  well  as  deaf-bUnd,  multihandicapped,  visual-gestural, 
educational,  high-tech,  and  performing  arts  settings.  Prereq.  ASL 
1506.  Majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor.  May  be  taken 
twice  for  credit. 


ASL  1820, 1821  Interpreting  Practicum  1  and  2  4  QH  each 

Features  practical  interpreting  experience  in  agencies  serving 
Deaf  people.  Focuses  on  linguistic  and  ethical  questions  and 
dOemmas  in  a  biweekly  seminar  format.  Requires  six  hours  per 
week  in  an  agency.  This  course  fulfills  the  college's  experiential 
education  requirement  for  ASL  meyors.  Prereq.  ASL  1507  and 
ASL  1520,  both  with  a  grade  ofB  or  better.  Majors  only  or  per- 
mission of  inst7-uctor.  May  be  taken  twice  for  credit. 

ASL  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those  stu- 
dents who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


Anthropology 


SOA  1 1 00  Peoples  and  Cultures  4  QH  I 

Surveys  concepts  in  anthropology  (the  study  of  culture).  Analyzes 
a  range  of  societies  in  terms  of  such  sociocultural  institutions 
as  kinship,  gender  relations,  economics,  politics,  and  religion. 
Examines  important  political  and  economic  processes,  such  as 
colonialism  and  development,  affecting  cultures  around  the  world. 

SOA  1 1 04/IAF 1 1 04  Cultures  of  the  World  4  QH  I 

Explores  cultural  differences  among  peoples  in  societies  around 
the  globe  and  analyzes  how  diverse  cultural  patterns  can  be  studied 
and  described.  (Core  Category  11) 

SOA  1 1 25  Introduction  to  Archaeology  4  QH  I 

Surveys  the  New  World  prehistoric  cultures.  Focuses  on  examining  | 
the  work  of  archaeology  and  ethnohistory  in  a  range  of  societies 
in  both  South  and  North  America.  Pays  particular  attention  to 
social,  poUtical,  and  economic  factors  and  how  these  work  to 
promote  such  things  as  state  formation,  regional  political  ahgrunent, . 
and  social  differentiation.  Studies  the  Incan,  Mayan,  and  Aztec 
states,  as  well  as  the  big  game  hunting  traditions  of  the  Plains, 
the  farming  communities  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  and 
Mississippi  River  area. 

SOA  1 1 33  The  Americas  from  an  Indigenous  Perspective  4  QHI 

Examines  the  history  and  culture  of  the  Americas  (North  America, . 
Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  and  the  Caribbean) 
from  the  perspectives  of  its  original  inhabitants.  Provide  students 
with  the  understanding  that  history  involves  looking  at  not  only 
the  histories  that  we  were  never  told,  but  also  the  ways  in  which 
the  histories  of  the  indigenous  Americans  were  distorted  and 
stereotyped.  Examines  the  ways  in  which  indigenous  Americans 
are  reclaiming  their  histories  and  culture  in  a  variety  of  arenas  andi 
how  the  ways  indigenous  peoples  have  been  encoded  into  history 
both  influences  how  they  are  described  in  popular  culture  and 
textbooks  and  sets  the  tone  for  current  issues  such  as  territorial 
autonomy,  political  representation,  control  of  native  resources, 
and  human  rights  that  are  fundamental  m  their  communities. 
Developed  tiirough  a  collaborative  process  with  indigenous  stu- 
dents at  Northeastern  and  elsewhere. 


SOA  11 46  Rural  Workers  In  the  Third  World  4  Ql 

Surveys  the  Uves  of  n.u'al  peoples  in  the  contemporary  Third 
World.  Focuses  on  people's  organizing  efforts  to  improve  their 
living  and  working  conditions.  Uses  case  studies  from  Latin 
America  and  China.  (Core  Category  IV) 


■ 
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SOA  1 1 55  individual  and  Culture  4  QH 

Explores  the  ways  in  which  individuals  are  shaped  by  society  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  can  effect  change. 

SOA  1 1 60  Sex,  Sex  Roles,  and  Family  4  QH 

Examines  popular  and  scientific  notions  about  sex,  gender 
relations,  fanuly,  and  kinship.  Examines  why  our  images  of  family, 
masculinity,  and  femininity  are  not  universal  by  analyzing  the 
patterns  of  sex  roles,  sexual  practices,  and  kinship  in  other  cultures. 
Discusses  how  and  why  relations  between  men  and  women  change 
during  times  of  socioeconomic  and  political  change. 

SOA  1 1 85  War  and  Aggression  4  QH 

Evaluates,  by  using  anthropological  investigations,  the  assumption 
that  aggression  is  part  of  human  nature  and  linked  to  sex  differ- 
ences. Discusses  cross-cultural  variation  in  violent  behavior  and 
warfare  in  the  context  of  wider  political  and  economic  processes. 
Analyzes  the  widespread  belief  in  innate  masculine  aggression  as 
it  relates  to  contemporary  societal  violence  and  mihtarism. 

SOA  1 220  Culture  and  Mental  Illness  4  QH 

Discusses  and  analyzes  the  nature  and  meaning  of  culture,  the  role 
of  culture  in  personality  formation,  culture  and  anxiety,  anthro- 
pological approaches  to  the  "normal"  and  the  "abnormal,"  and  the 
question,  "Is  mental  illness  psychological  fact  or  cultural  Action?" 

SOA  1 301  Human  Origins  4  QH 

Offers  an  intensive  look  at  the  data  on  fossil  remains  and  con- 
temporary primates,  which  are  essential  for  an  understanding 
of  human  physical  £ind  behavioral  evolution.  Efforts  are  made  to 
bring  the  student  into  direct  contact  with  primary  materials.  (Core 
Category  n) 

SOA  1 303  Sexuality  and  Culture  4  QH 

Examines  sexuality  in  a  cross-cultural  perspective,  including 
issues  of  sexual  identity,  the  relationship  of  sexuality  to  the  Ufe 
cycle,  sexual  ideologies,  and  the  links  between  sexuality  and  the 
reproduction  of  cultural  norms.  Topics  include  cross-ciiltural 
variation  in  sexual  expression,  sex  and  reproduction  as  commodi- 
ties, sexuality  and  violence,  sexually  transmitted  diseases  and 
social  poUcy.  Compares  sexuality  issues  in  the  United  States  to 
those  of  other  cultures. 


SOA  1 430  Latin  American  Society  and  Development  4  QH 

Explores  the  processes  of  social,  economic,  and  cultural  change 
in  Latin  America.  While  concentrating  on  the  present,  traces  class 
formation,  agrarian  structures,  ethnic  identity,  ceremonial  organi- 
zation, gender  roles,  and  poUtical  conflict  since  the  colonial  era  in 
a  range  of  countries.  Emphasizes  the  relationship  of  communities 
and  national  political  and  economic  systems.  May  emphasize 
Central  America  and  Mexico  or  countries  in  South  America 
through  case  studies.  (Core  Category  IV) 

SOA  1431  Native  North  Americans  4  QH 

Elxplores  North  American  Indian  tribes  including  the  Dakota  (Sioux), 
NavEgo,  Pueblo,  Mohawk,  and  Penobscot,  and  examines  the  historical 
changes  that  led  to  their  contemporary  situation.  Focuses  on  the 
reservation  and  its  many  problems  from  various  viewpoints. 

SOA  1 470  Religion  and  Myth  4  QH 

Focuses  on  nature  and  institutionalization  of  primitive,  ancient, 
and  contemporary  religions.  Explores  religious  concepts  and 
movements  in  relation  to  social,  religious,  and  political  organization. 


SOA  1704  Cultures  of  the  World  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  SOA  1104. 


4QH 


SOA  1 800,  SOA  1 80 1  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  members  of  the  department.  Prereq.  Senior  standing  and 
department  approval. 


SOA  1820,  SOA  1821,  SOA  1822,  SOA  1823 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


I  QH  each 


SOA  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  wdth  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those  stu- 
dents who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 

SOA  3100  Theory  4QH 

Graduate  school  course  open  to  qualified  undergraduates  with 
permission  of  instructor. 


SOA1310GlobalMarketsandLocalCultures  4QH 

Discusses  selected  topics  in  the  socioeconomic  transformation  of 
other  cultures,  including  urbanization,  industrialization,  commod- 
ity production,  and  international  labor  migration.  Focuses  on  the 
impact  of  capitalist  development  on  contemporary  Third  World 
and  postcolonial  societies;  examines  local  responses  to  those 
changes. 

SOA  1425  Cultural  Survival  4QH 

Examines  the  problems  faced  by  today's  tribal  peoples  and  national 
minorities.  Using  cross-cultural  case  studies,  analyzes  the  relation- 
ship of  governmental  policies  and  economic  development  priorities 
to  the  survival  of  self-identified  tribal  cultures  and  minority  popu- 
lations throughout  the  world.  Examines  human  rights,  nationalism, 
and  cultural  autonomy,  resistance,  and  self-determination. 


Art  and  Architecture 


1 


ART  1 1 00  History  of  Art  to  1 400  4  QH 

Intioduces  the  history  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
related  arts  through  a  study  of  masterpieces  of  Western  art  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Provides  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  become  famUiar  with  specific  works, 
styles,  and  terminology  of  art  before  1400,  and  to  develop  an  abil- 
ity to  communicate  about  the  visual  arts. 

ART  1101  History  of  Art  Since  1400  4  QH 

Introduces  the  history  of  painting,  sculpture,  architectine,  and 
related  arts  through  a  study  of  masterpieces  of  Western  art  from 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  become  famiUar  wdth  specific  works,  styles,  and 
terminology  of  art.  Emphasizes  conrniunication  about  the  visual 
arts. 
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ART  1 1 06  Introduction  to  Art  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  characteristics  of  the  visual  arts, 
including  painting,  sculpture,  graphic  arts,  and  architectiu-e. 
Studies  various  examples  of  works  of  art  as  an  introduction  to 
style  and  technique.  Includes  visits  to  museum  collections  and 
contemporary  art  galleries.  (Core  Category  IT) 

ART  1 1 1 1  Introduction  to  World  Architecture  1  4  QH 

Introduces  selected  examples  of  world  architecture  and  urbanism. 
Emphasizes  historic  development  of  architecture,  building  types, 
stylistic  characteristics,  and  relations  between  architectural  works 
and  the  cultures  that  produce  them.  (Prehistoric  to  c.  1300) 

Art  1 11 2  Introduction  to  World  Architecture  2  4QH 

Introduces  selected  examples  of  world  architecture  and  urbanism. 
Emphasizes  historic  development  of  architecture,  building  types, 
styhstic  characteristics,  and  the  relations  between  architectural 
works  and  the  cultures  that  produce  them.  (c.  1300  to  c.  1950) 

ART  11 24  Basic  Drawing  4QH 

Offers  intensive  drawing  instruction.  Focuses  on  developing  a 
formal  understanding  of  the  structure  of  objects  and  figures  as 
well  as  increased  dexterity  with  a  variety  of  drawing  tools.  Includes 
experiments  with  materials  such  as  wash,  charcoal,  and  pencil. 

ART  11 27  Basic  Painting  4QH 

Presents  an  introductory  studio  course  in  the  fundamental  tech- 
ruques  of  painting.  Formal  problems  in  the  study  of  color,  Ught, 
space  systems,  form,  and  composition  establish  the  foundation 
for  more  individual  creative  expression.  Uses  critiques  and  slide 
lectures  as  needed. 

ART  1 1 30  Visual  Studies  Foundation  1  4  QH 

Offers  an  introductory  lecture/studio  course  clarifying  basic  prin- 
ciples, language,  and  concepts  inherent  in  visual  language  systems. 
Concentrates  on  two-dimensional  media  including  photography, 
painting,  video,  and  film  as  related  to  the  fundamentals  of  compo- 
sition, space  relationships,  effects  of  color,  form,  pattern  repetition, 
structure,  figure-ground  relationships,  balance,  and  unity. 

ART  1 131  Visual  Studies  Foundation  2  4  QH 

Explores  three-dimensional  form.  Examines  principles  including 
mass,  volume,  Une,  plane,  and  texture.  Introduces  basic  materials 
and  structure  through  constructing  models  and  prototypes. 
Presents  sequential  exercises  with  simple  eye/hand  skills  and 
form  recognition.  Explores  complex  projects  that  require  an 
understanding  of  context,  content,  and  developing  original  forms. 

ART  1 1 32  Principles  of  Graphics  4  QH 

Explores  conceptual  principles  underlying  the  professional  prac- 
tice of  design,  including  visual  problem-solving  processes,  termi- 
nology, and  methodology.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  determine  problem  objectives,  work  to  specifications, 
and  investigate  creative  alternatives  through  lectures  and  cri- 
tiques tied  to  assigned  problems  for  which  students  are  expected 
to  present  professioneilly  crafted  solutions.  Prereq.  ART  1130  or 
permission  of  instructor. 


ART  1133  Graphic  Design  1  4QH 

Applies  graphic  design  principles  to  the  correlation  of  forms  with 
their  function,  content,  and  context.  Explores  a  variety  of  media, 
including  letterform  photographic  image-making  and  manipula- 
tion, and  3-D  forms  as  elements  of  visual  solutions.  Exposes  stu- 
dents to  many  forms  of  visual  expression,  including  artists'  books 
and  moving  images. /Ve»-eg.  ART  1132,  ART  1134,  andART 
1160. 

ART  II 34  Typography  1  4QH 

Introduces  letterforms  in  visual  communication.  Studies  typography 
as  form  and  explores  visual  principles  affecting  organization  and 
access  of  typographic  information.  Introduces  use  of  the  typo- 
graphic grid  and  issues  of  hierarchy  and  legibility  through  assigned 
projects,  readings,  and  lectures.  Includes  exploration  of  the  history, 
character,  and  potential  application  of  a  variety  of  typefaces.  Lab 
fee.  Prereq.  ART  1130  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ART  11 44  Typography  2  4QH 

Builds  on  the  studies  in  ART  1134,  shifting  the  focus  from  letter- 
form  to  text  type  in  a  series  of  projects  and  exercises. 
Assignments  mcrease  in  typographic  complexity,  bringing  into 
play  issues  of  structure,  hierarchy,  legibUity,  and  readability  in  a 
variety  of  applications  and  media.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1134. 

ART  11 50  Architectural  Design  1  4QH 

Introduces  conceptual  thinking  about  the  design  of  the  built  envi- 
ronment. Recent  studio  work  has  included  analyses  of  germinal 
modem  houses,  design  projects  for  memorials,  idea-based  houses, 
and  the  m-ban  landscape.  Focuses  on  integrating  imagination  into 
solving  these  design  problems.  Prereq.  ART  1130,  ART  1131, 
andART  1156  or  GE  11 03. 

ART  11 51  Architectural  Design  2  4QH 

Introduces  the  idea  of  architectural  language.  Projects  include 
analysis  of  a  specific  building  by  an  important  modem  architect, 
the  design  of  a  single  space  within  an  existing  structure,  and  a 
new  building  designed  to  coordinate  with  the  original  modem 
building.  The  studio  focuses  on  composition,  structure,  materials, 
drawing,  and  craft.  Prereq.  ART  1150  and  ART  1354. 

ART  1 1 56  Architectural  Drafting  4  QH 

Introduces  architectural  drafting  techniques,  tools,  materials, 
lettering,  and  dimensioning.  Students  will  be  expected  to  make 
orthographic,  axonometric,  one-  and  two-point  perspective  draw- 
ings. Prereq.  ART  1124  and  ART  1130  or  ART  1131. 

ART  1 1 60  Introduction  to  Photography  4  QH 

Explores  the  basics  of  black-and-white  photography.  Introduces 
the  35-mm  camera,  manual  exposure  control,  negative  process- 
ing, and  black-and-white  printing  in  the  department's  state-of-the 
art  lab.  No  previous  photography  experience  required.  Lab  fee. 

ART  1 1 70  Filmmaking  Workshop  4  QH| 

Introduces  students  to  the  nature  and  creative  uses  of  video. 
Examines  video's  technological  foundation,  conventions,  and 
aesthetic  potential.  Emphasizes  weekly  hands-on  lab  assignments 
and  substantive  final  project.  Includes  lectures,  screenings,  and 
critiques.  Facilities  and  equipment  are  provided  by  the  department. 
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ART  1 1 71  Animation  Basics  4  QH 

Offers  an  introductory  studio  course  that  explores  the  creative 
potential  of  animation.  Exposes  students  to  animation  processes 
and  techniques  through  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  hands-on 
assignments.  Provides  a  historical  survey  of  animation  art  through 
the  twentieth  century.  Emphasizes  using  the  computer  to  cre- 
atively develop  concepts  wlule  learning  the  fundamental  skUls  of 
constructing  animated  images  and  forms.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART 
1130. 

ART  1 1 75  Animation  Studio  1  4  QH 

Provides  intensive  introduction  to  3-D  computer  modeling  and 
scene  layout.  Offers  substantial  hands-on  explorations.  AUovsrs  stu- 
dents to  gain  comprehensive  skills  for  formal  construction  of 
organic  and  geometric  models.  Emphasizes  creative  development 
of  virtual  landscapes,  structures,  and  characters.  Cinematic  princi- 
ples provide  the  foundation  for  final  composition  of  animated 
scenes.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1171. 

ART  1180  Video  Basics  4QH 

Introduces  the  fundamental  natiare  of  the  video  medium  and  its 
creative  use.  Examines  the  technological  foundation  of  video,  the 
established  conventions  of  effective  field  and  studio  production 
techniques  and  postproduction  techniques  (electronic  editing),  and 
explores  the  aesthetic  potential  of  both  the  visual  and  auditory 
aspects  of  video.  Emphasizes  weekly  hands-on  lab  assignments 
with  a  final  substantive  video  project  required  of  each  student. 
Facilities  and  equipment  are  provided.  Prereq.  ART  1130  and 
ART  1131  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ART  1 1 85  Still  Digitol  Imaging  4  QH 

Provides  the  introductory  still  digital  imaging  course  in  the  multi- 
media studies  program.  Demonstrates  and  uses  scanning,  Adobe 
Photoshop,  and  outputting.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1160  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

ART  1 1 90  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics  4  QH 

Extends  the  study  of  visual  problem-solving  by  introducing  the 
computer  as  a  tool  for  design  and  image-making.  Weekly  classes 
and  labs  in  the  Electronic  Studios  allow  investigation  into  the 
medium's  potential,  liniitations,  and  relationship  to  other  media. 
Issues  of  sequencing,  transformation,  and  motion  through  time 
and  space  are  emphasized,  vnth  examination  of  their  relevance  to 
a  broad  spectrum  of  applications  and  disciplines.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
ART  1130  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ART  1 1 95  Intermediate  Digital  Photography  4  QH 

Provides  the  second  level  digital  photography  courses  in  the  multi- 
media studies  program.  Offers  higher  levels  of  course  and  lab 
work  involving  scanning,  Adobe  Photoshop,  and  outputting. 
Requires  a  final  project  for  successful  completion  of  the  course. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1185. 

ART  1 204  Renaissance  Architecture  4  QH 

Focuses  on  architecture  and  urban  form  in  Italy  between  1400 
and  1600,  with  some  emphasis  on  Renaissance  architecture  in 
France  and  England. 

ART  1205  Renaissance  Art  4QH 

Examines  Italian  painting  and  sculpture  from  the  early  fourteenth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  vnth  emphasis  on 
the  art  of  the  great  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  period  such  as 
BotticelU,  Donatello,  Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  and  Titian.  The  art 
wUl  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  social,  political,  philo- 
sophical, and  reUgious  issues  of  the  time.  (Core  Category  HT) 


ART  1 2 1 0  Nineteenth-Century  Painting  4  QH 

Explores  art  from  1780  to  1900.  Considers  developments  such  as 
neoclassicism,  romanticism,  realism,  impressionism,  and  symbol- 
ism in  terms  of  m^or  changes  in  society:  the  city  of  Paris,  industri- 
alization. Transcendentalism,  photography,  Japonisme,  the  por- 
trayal of  women,  and  the  Salons.  Emphasizes  French  painting,  but 
important  developments  in  other  Eiu'opean  countries  and  America 
are  considered.  Museum  visits  included.  (Core  Category  UT) 

ART  1213  Modern  Art  4QH 

Examines  the  ideas  and  artists  from  the  1880s  through  the  1980s. 
Focuses  on  major  developments  in  twentieth-century  Eiiropean 
and  American  painting,  but  also  surveys  sculpture,  design,  and 
related  arts.  Presents  a  thematic  approach,  exploring  abstraction, 
expressionism,  surrealism,  Utopian  ideas  of  pure  form,  mod- 
ernism, and  postmodernism.  Museum  visits  included.  Prereq.  ART 
1101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ART  1 21 6/AFR  1 200  Survey  of  African  Art  4  QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  African  art  from  traditional 
to  contemporary  styles  and  periods.  Emphasizes  the  study  of  art 
objects,  the  social  and  historical  context  in  which  aesthetic  issues 
are  shaped,  and  the  impact  of  religion  and  external  forces  on 
creativity.  Uses  lectiires,  critique,  discussions,  fieldwork,  and 
hands-on  interaction  with  art  objects. 

ART  1218/AFR  1151  African-American  Art  History  4  QH 

Offers  a  historical  and  critical  examination  of  African-American 
art  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  effects  of  European  and  African  art  styles  on 
the  black  artist  in  America. 

ART  1219  Women  in  Art  4QH 

Examines  the  role  of  women  in  art  as  creators,  subjects,  and 
patrons,  and  the  issues  surrounding  art,  gender,  and  sexuality. 
Concentrates  on  three  distinct  periods:  early  modernism  through 
Surrealism;  the  Renaissance;  and  contemporary  culture.  Requires 
interviewing  an  area  artist  and  presenting  individual  projects. 
(Core  Category  VI) 

ART  1220  American  Art  4QH 

Offers  a  broad  survey  of  the  history  of  American  painting  and 
sculpture  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  Explores 
the  social  and  cultural  forces  as  weU  as  the  aesthetic  and  intellec- 
tual concerns  that  shape  the  evolution  of  art  in  America.  Includes 
frequent  visits  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Gardner 
Musemn.  (Core  Category  in) 

ART  1 223  American  Architecture  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  history,  theory,  and  criticism  of 
American  architecture  and  urban  planning  from  the  mid-1600s  to 
the  1930s.  Explores  the  social  and  cultural  forces  that  shape  the 
built  environment.  Examines  European  influences  as  well  as 
uniquely  American  contributions.  Emphasizes  the  work  of  Louis 
SuUivan,  H.  H.  Richardson,  and  Frank  Uoyd  Wright.  (Core 
Category  m) 

ART  1 225  Modern  Architecture:  The  Nineteenth  Century  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  of  modem  architecture  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  from  the  mid-eighteenth  to  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  Discusses  architectm-e  and  lurban  design  in  the  context 
of  their  cultural  responses  to  society's  changing  conditions. 
Includes  field  trips.  A  previous  course  in  art  or  architectural 
history  is  recommended. 
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ART  1 226  Modern  Architecture:  The  Twentieth  Century  4  QH 

Examines  the  forms  and  principles  of  European  and  American 
architecture  of  the  twentieth  century,  emphasizing  the  work 
of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Le  Corbusier,  and 
Louis  Kahn;  and  such  influential  movements  as  the  Dutch  de  Styl, 
Russian  constructivism,  and  American  postmodernism  and 
deconstruction.  Includes  field  trips.  A  previous  course  in  art  or 
architectural  history  is  recommended. 

ART  1 229  American  House  Architecture  4  QH 

Examines  the  architecture  of  Anterican  houses  from  first  settle- 
ments of  European  colonists  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  issues  in 
the  1900s.  Aims  to  imcover  the  ways  that  architecture,  seen 
through  the  lens  of  a  particular  building  type,  responds  to  the 
demands  of  materials,  climate  and  geography,  ethnic  traditions, 
artistic  expression,  and  changing  societal  forms. 

ART  1 230  History  of  Photography  4  QH 

Explores  photography  from  its  origins  in  1839  to  its  maturity  after 
World  War  11.  Examines  technological  advances,  the  documentary 
aesthetic,  art  photography,  and  theoretical  approaches  to  the 
study  of  the  medium.  Photographs  are  studied  as  art  objects,  per- 
sonal statements,  and  historical  artifacts.  Museum  visits  included. 

ART  1 233  Contemporary  Directions  in  Photography  4  QH 

Studies  prevailing  trends  in  photographic  artistic  expression 
from  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  present. 
Examines  the  importance  of  photographic  imagery  in  relation 
to  our  surroundings  through  lecture  and  sUde  presentations. 

ART  1235  History  of  Film  4QH 

Surveys  major  international  developments  in  film  from  the  late 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  Examines  national  movements, 
technological  and  aesthetic  irmovations,  important  figures,  and 
significant  fUms.  Includes  films,  lectures,  and  discussions. 

ART  1236  American  Film  4QH 

Surveys  the  rise  of  the  American  film  from  the  late  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present.  Examines  key  films,  directors,  major 
themes,  and  film  forms  and  techniques.  Includes  lectures, 
screenings,  and  discussions. 

ART  1 237  Contemporary  Directions  in  Cinema  4  QH 

Provides  a  comparative  study  of  msy  or  international  film  move- 
ments from  World  War  U  to  the  present.  Studies  selected  films  by 
representative  contemporary  directors.  Includes  lectures,  screen- 
ings, and  discussions. 

ART  1 240  History  of  Graphic  Design  4  QH 

Provides  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  graphic  design, 
focusing  primarily  on  the  events  of  the  twentieth  century  that  gave 
rise  to  the  profession  and  influenced  its  maturation.  Encourages 
students  to  interpret  the  ideas  behind  the  historical  record  through 
lectures,  readings,  discussions,  and  projects.  Considers  the  con- 
text, theories,  and  issues  of  graphic  design's  continuing  evolution 
while  exploring  the  moral  and  ethical  aspect  of  the  designer's  role 
in  shaping  mass  communication.  Prereq.  ART  1101. 

ART  1243  Graphic  Design  2  4QH 

Investigates  the  range  of  conceptual  possibiUties  inlnerent  in  the 
merging  of  words/text  with  images/symbols  through  the  under- 
standing of  how  their  relationship  can  enhance  meaning  and 
comprehension.  Explores  visual  poetry,  choices  in  mark  and 
form,  and  appUed  semiotics  through  projects,  readings,  and 
lecture/discussion.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1133,  ART  1250,  and 
ART  1354. 


ART  1244  Graphic  Design  3  4QH 

Introduces  problem-solving  methodologies  and  applies  them  to 
complex  communications  problems.  Uses  research,  teamwork, 
and  brainstorming  to  define  the  problems,  and  develops  and 
formally  refines  the  solutior^s.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1190  and 
ART  1243.  Junior  or  senior  art  majors  only. 

ART  1 250  Color  Theory  and  Practice  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  optical  phenomena  of  color  and  their  application 
in  visual  communication.  Studies  hue,  value,  and  saturation,  and 
their  implications  for  color  activity,  legibility,  and  spatial  illusion 
in  traditiouEil  and  electronic  media. 

ART  1 252  Architectural  Design  3  4  QH 

Addresses  the  issue  of  building  typology.  Offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  use,  as  models  in  their  own  work,  the  formal, 
organizational,  and  cultural  similarities  of  buildings  from  through- 
out history  with  similar  uses.  Gives  meaning  to  the  study  of  archi- 
tectural history  and  allows  history  to  inform  the  current  design 
process.  Prereq.  ART  1151. 

ART  1 253  Architectural  Design  4  4  QH 

Introduces  the  study  of  urban  design.  Students  learn  to  analyze 
the  structures  and  ordering  systems  of  both  historical  and  con- 
temporary cities.  Projects  include  urban  analysis  (frequently 
focusing  on  the  Boston  area)  and  proposed  solutions.  This  studio 
addresses  the  problems  associated  with  designing  at  several  dif- 
ferent scales  at  one  time.  Prereq.  ART  1252. 

ART  1 254  Intermediate  Drawing  4  QH 

Focuses  on  heightening  the  student's  understanding  of  spatial 
awareness,  scale,  movement,  and  expression.  Students  are  asked 
to  create  unusual  environmental  situations  for  their  figurative 
compositions.  A  variety  of  media  are  used,  including  wash,  pen 
Eind  ink,  watercolor,  chalk,  charcoal,  and  pencil.  Prereq.  ART 
1 124  or  equivalent. 

ART  1 256  Theory  of  Structures  1  4  QH 

Introduces  the  theory  of  materials  and  structures.  Examines 
basic  structural  elements  in  masonry  and  wood  construction. 
Uses  historic  and  current  building  types  to  explore  the  relationship 
between  structure,  materials,  construction  process,  and  architec- 
tural space.  Includes  lectures,  discussions,  field  trips,  and  student 
presentation  of  structural  models  and  diagrams.  Prereq.  PHY  1222. 

ART  1 257  Theory  of  Structures  2  4  QH 

Continues  ART  1256,  combining  the  basic  structural  elements  to 
develop  structiffal  systems.  Explores  form,  stability  loading,  and 
materials  in  relation  to  the  design  of  foundation,  structural  steel, 
reinforced  concrete,  timber  frame,  space  frame,  and  shell  sys- 
tems. Prereq.  ART  1256. 

ART  1 26 1  Intermediate  Black-and-White  Photography  4  QH 

Emphasizes  combining  personal  aesthetic  choices  vrtth  work  to 
refine  photographic  skills.  A  second-level  black-and-white  pho- 
tography studio/lab  course.  The  zone  system  for  roll-film  cam- 
eras, toners,  fiber-based  papers,  and  alternative  film  choices  are 
demonstrated  and  assigned.  A  final  portfolio  is  required  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  course.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1160  or 
petTnission  of  instructor.  Junior  or  senior  art  majors  only. 
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ART  1 263  Introduction  to  Color  Photography  4  QH 

Introduces  shooting,  processing,  and  printing  color  negative 
fltas.  Lectures  cover  basic  color  theory  in  photography  and  con- 
temporary color  photograpliic  processes.  Working  with  color  neg- 
ative films,  students  get  hands-on  experience  with  the  RA-4  color 
print  process.  Assignments  emphasize  solving  technical  and  aes- 
thetic problems  inherent  in  color  negative  materials  and  include 
weekly  lab  sessions.  Color  chemistry  and  facilities  are  provided. 
Lab  fee.  Pre)-eq.  ART  1160. 

ART  1 264  Color  Photography  2  4  QH 

Allows  students  to  explore  and  develop  their  personal  photo- 
graphic style,  with  an  emphasis  on  experimentation.  A  second- 
level  color  course.  Studies  historical  perspective  of  color  photog- 
raphy contrasted  with  contemporary  color  work.  Offers  students 
the  opportunity  to  develop  the  necessary  foundation  for  critical 
analysis  of  their  own  work  through  required  reading.  Includes 
weekly  assignments  and  critiques.  Students  develop  a  cohesive 
portfolio  of  photographs.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART  1261  and  ART 
1263. 

ART  1280  Media  Graphics  4QH 

An  intermediate  computer-based  course  in  creating  moving 
images.  Time-based  sequencing  and  characteristics  of  motion  and 
transformation  are  explored  in  a  series  of  digital  projects  and  lab 
workshops.  Projects  increase  in  length  and  complexity,  and  may 
have  a  basis  in  instructional  or  information  design,  entertainment, 
or  artistic  exploration.  Analogies  between  digital  moving  image 
and  other  time-based  arts  are  explored  through  assignments, 
lectures,  demonstrations,  and  visits  to  professional  studios. 
Introduces  interactivity  and  multiple  media.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
ART  1133,  ART  1180,  and  ART  1190. 

ART  1281  Video  Project  4QH 

Offers  in-depth  exploration  of  the  video  medium.  Students 
research,  write,  and  produce  a  documentary,  fictional  narrative, 
or  experimental  video  project.  Emphasizes  innovation,  personal 
authorship,  effective  research,  sound  conceptual  development, 
formal  and  technical  skills,  and  imaginative  and  creative  sound- 
tracks and  visuals  in  video.  Prereq.  ART  1180  or  equivalent. 

ART  1285  Interarts  4QH 

Introduces  nontraditional  art  concepts  in  an  intensive  studio 
course.  Includes  categories  of  performance  art,  installation  art, 
electronic  art,  multiniedia  and  kinetic  art.  Using  their  own 
frames  of  reference  and  experience,  students  contribute  to  a 
collaborative  project  and  are  responsible  for  keeping  a  journal 
that  wiU  help  them  formulate  theu:  ideas.  Students  reflect  upon 
their  co-ops,  internships,  and  other  art-related  experiences  in  a 
written  essay  that  accompanies  their  final  product.  Arts  and 
Sciences  eocperiential  education  option. 

ART  1 290  Electronic  Puhiishing  Design  4  QH 

Investigates  publication  and  periodical  design  issues  including 
concept  development,  sequence,  organization,  page  design, 
typography,  and  the  typographic  grid.  Includes  assignments  using 
page  layout  software  in  the  computer  labs.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  ART 
1133,  ART  1134,  and  ART  1190.  Junior  and  senior  art  majors 
only. 

ART  1 29 1  Computer  Graphics  Workshop  4  QH 

Builds  on  the  visual  and  technical  experience  of  ART  1190  in  a 
sequence  of  appUed  projects  integrating  word  and  image. 
Emphasizes  imaginative  and  effective  use  of  digital  input  and  out- 


put devices,  in  coryunction  with  conventional  media,  to  develop 
unexpected  visual  language.  Portions  of  weekly  classes  are  con- 
ducted as  collaborative  workshops  and  supported  by  labs,  with 
students  encouraged  to  interact  with  each  other  to  enhance  tech- 
nical, problem-solving,  and  effective  critiquing  skills.  Lab  fee. 
Preieq.  ART  1144,  ART  1 190,  and  ART  1243.  Senior  art  majors 
only. 

ART  1 295  Computer-Aided  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  CAD  processes  for  two-  and  three-dimensional 
modeling  for  architectural  design.  Studies  computer-aided  design 
techniques  that  support  site  and  program  analysis  concept  and 
schematic  design,  and  design  development  and  construction 
drawing  appUcations.  Lab  fee. 

ART  1 296  Advanced  Studio  in  Computer  Visualliation  4  QH 

Continues  ART  1295.  Offers  detailed,  hands-on  instruction  in  com- 
puter modeling  and  rendering.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  manipulate  two-dimensional,  three-dimensional,  and 
video  images  using  IBM  computers  and  AutoCAD.  Includes  topics 
such  as  ray  tracing,  solid  modeling,  and  image  synthesis.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  ART  1295. 

ART  1 305  Alternative  Photographic  Processes  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  intensive  introduction  to  a  variety  of 
nonsilver  photographic  processes.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  Minimum  of 
three  photography  courses,  including  ART  1261. 

ART  1310  Seminar  in  Modern  Architecture  4  QH 

Explores  contemporary  issues  in  architectural  theory,  design,  and 
practice.  Examines  historical  forces  and  contemporary  criticism 
to  define  the  nature  of  modernism,  postmodernism,  and  decon- 
struction.  Focuses  on  the  work  and  ideas  of  such  architects  as  Le 
Corbusier,  Louis  Kahn,  M  Pel,  Philip  Johnson,  Robert  Venturi 
and  Denise  Scott-Brown,  Peter  Eisenman,  Frank  Gehry,  and  Rem 
Koolhaas.  Prereq.  ART  1226  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ART  1 324  Thesis  in  Art  History  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  production  of  a  20-30  page  thesis.  Students 
undertake  individual  research,  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
member,  on  art-historical  topics  appropriate  to  their  personal  and 
professional  interests.  Conceived  for  art  majors  who  are  complet- 
ing the  BA  degree  and  whose  primary  interest  is  in  art  history. 
Arts  and  Sciences  experiential  education  option  for  general 
art/art  history.  Prereq.  ART  1100,  ART  1101,  20  QH  in  other-  art 
history  courses,  departmental  permission. 

ART  1 330  Advanced  Visual  Communication  4  QH 

Presents  an  advanced  seminar  whose  development  sequence 
mirrors  that  of  complex  professional  design  projects.  Extends  a 
single  applied  project  in  phases  through  an  entire  term.  Central 
to  the  course  is  a  substantive  written  problem  definition  and 
program  development  integrating  academic  and  applied  design 
experience.  Lab  fee.  Arts  and  Sciences  eoeper-iential  education 
requirement  for  media  arts  and  design  majors.  Prereq. 
ART  1144,  ART  1244,  and  ART  1280.  Senior  ait  majors  only. 

ART  1 34 1  Architectural  Design  5  6  QH 

Introduces  the  issues  of  "tectonics,"  or  the  logic  and  order  of 
assembling  a  building's  parts.  Loote  at  the  different  characteris- 
tics of  materials  and  how  they  can  be  combined  to  aclueve  differ- 
ent effects.  Students  work  on  a  single  project  throughout  the  term, 
focusing  first  on  the  specific  connections  of  building  parts  and 
moving  later  to  the  general  order  of  the  project.  Prereq.  ART  1253. 
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ART  1 342  Architectural  Design  6  6  QH 

Requires  students  to  integrate  previously  acquired  knowledge  in 
the  resolution  of  a  specific  building  program  for  a  specific  site. 
Provides  students  with  tlie  opportunity  to  investigate  the  relation- 
ship between  the  different  aspects  of  design  and  how  it  leads  to 
the  resolution  of  architectural  forms.  Incorporates  the  issues  of 
context,  tectonics,  and  typology  into  the  design  of  a  single  build- 
ing. Prereq.  ART  1341. 

ART  1 352  Architectural  Thesis  1  6  QH 

One  of  two  final  studio  courses.  Provides  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  investigate  different  sites  around  Boston,  and  to 
synthesize  knowledge  from  previous  design  studios,  history  and 
technical  courses,  as  well  as  various  co-op  work  experiences. 
Students  are  expected  to  develop  design  strategies  through  draw- 
ings, models,  and  writings  toward  the  creation  of  a  well-developed 
architectural  project.  Arts  and  Sciences  eocperiential  education 
requirement  for  architecture.  Prereq.  ART  1150-1151, 
ART  1252-1253,  ART  1341,  and  ART  1342. 

ART  ]  353  Architectural  Thesis  2  6  QH 

The  second  part  of  the  capstone  course  in  studio  architecture,  fol- 
lowing upon  Architectural  Thesis  1.  Provides  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  research  a  site  and  define  the  terms  of  their  design 
solution.  Students  are  expected  to  develop  a  complete  architec- 
tural proposal  in  writing,  drawing,  and  model  form.  Prereq.  ART 
1352. 

ART  1354  Portfolio  Review  1  QH 

Requires  students  to  prepare  and  submit  a  portfoUo  of  work  com- 
pleted in  their  required  studio  foundation  courses  and  the  first 
studios  of  their  concentration  areas.  Offered  as  a  pass/fail  course 
and  acts  as  a  filter  for  more  advanced  courses  and  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  all  upper-level  studio  courses.  Prereq.  36  QH  in  ART 
courses  including  ART  1124,  ART  1130,  ART  1131,  and  specific 
courses  according  to  concentration. 

ART  1 355  Environmental  Systems  4  QH 

Surveys  the  environmental  systems  of  power,  air,  water,  waste, 
and  light  as  integral  elements  of  architecture.  Discusses  the  theory 
and  practice  of  these  systems  in  architectural  design.  Considers 
historical  and  contemporary  examples  of  building  systems  that 
illustrate  the  function,  technology,  and  aesthetics  of  environmental 
systems.  Includes  field  trips,  lectures,  and  individual  student 
research  projects.  Prereq.  ART  1252  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ART  1 363  Advanced  Photography  Seminar  4  QH 

Requires  that  students  refine  their  technical  skills,  master  the  4  x 
5  inch  view  camera  (supplied),  and  make  meaningful  decisions 
about  their  relationship  to  the  world  around  them  through  the  use 
of  black-and-white  and/or  color  photography.  The  capstone 
course  to  the  Photography  Program,  this  course  stresses  individ- 
ual direction  and  a  qualitative  approach  to  substantive  photogra- 
phy. Lab  fee.  Arts  and  Sciences  experiential  education  require- 
ment for  photography  concentration.  Prereq.  Permission  of 
instructor.  Junior  or  senior  art  majors  only. 

ART  1 71 3  Modern  Art  (Honors)  4  QH 

Combines  in-depth  investigation  of  selected  modem  artists  and 
movements  with  an  overview  of  the  diverse  meanings  and  functions 
of  modem  art.  Involves  developing  and  presenting  individual 
research  projects.  Prereq.  Honors  status  or  permission  of 

instructor. 


ART  1800,  ART  1801,  ART  1802  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
department  on  a  chosen  topic.  Prereq.  Junior  and  senior  art 

major  or  depariment  approval. 

ART  1 803,  ART  1 804,  ART  1 805  Directed  Study  6  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
department  on  a  chosen  topic.  Prereq.  Junior  and  senior  art 

major  or  department  approval. 


ART  1810,  ART  1811,  ART  1812,  ART  1813 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Program 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


ART  1814  Directed  Study  1  QH 

Offers  independent  work  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
department  on  a  chosen  topic. 

ART  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those  stu- 
dents who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 

ART  1 899  Advanced  Television  Production  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  produce  a  half-hour  televi- 
sion show  for  air  on  Cable  Vision  of  Boston.  Students  are  respon- 
sible for  creating,  shooting,  and  editing  the  show,  as  well  as 
assembling  necessary  cast  and  crew.  Students  should  have  a  fun- 
damental knowledge  of  both  videotape  shooting  and  editing. 
Prereq.  ART  1180  and  ART  1281  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ART  1900, 1901, 1902  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
department  on  a  chosen  topic  in  graphic  design  or  photography. 
Lab  fee. 
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Courses  are  presented  in  three  categories:  nonscience  m^ors; 
health-related  science  and  other  nonbiology  science  majors;  and 
biology  m^ors.  Two  or  more  courses  with  substantially  the  same 
content  may  not  be  counted  toward  quantitative  graduation  require- 
ments. If  a  student  is  not  sure  whether  particular  courses  overlap  it 
is  his/her  resporisibility  to  get  advice  from  a  departmental  adviser. 

The  following  courses  are  primarily  for  nonscience  majors. 
These  courses  are  not  open  to  biology  majors. 

BIO  1 1 1 1  Environment  and  Man  4  QH  I 

Offers  an  ecological  analysis  of  man's  interaction  with  other 
organisms.  Presents  the  necessary  foundation  of  biological 
principles.  (Core  Category  IT) 

BIO  1 1 71  Focus  on  the  Sea:  Issues  and  Nature  2  QH  I 

Explores  marine  conservation  issues  through  lectures,  discussion, 
and  field  trips  to  coastal  habitats  and  islands.  Studies  the  sea  from 
ecological,  economic,  and  literary  perspectives. 
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BIO  1 1 74  introduction  to  Marine  Biology  3  QH 

Offers  a  broad  introduction  to  the  field,  emphasizing  principles  of 
oceanography  and  marine  biology.  Presents  the  physical,  geological, 
and  biological  aspects  of  the  ocean.  Discusses  the  diversity  of 
marine  life  and  how  organisms  interact  within  different  marine 
conmiunities.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1675  lab. 

BIO  1 1 82  The  Human  Organism  4  QH 

Introduces  the  structme  and  function  of  the  human  body. 
Emphasizes  the  principles  of  biological  and  physical  science  as 
they  relate  to  life  processes  in  health  and  disease.  Lab  experiments 
explore  tlie  workings  of  the  students'  own  biological  systems 
rather  than  those  of  other  animals.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO 
1683  lab. 

BIO  1 1 87  Biology  of  Human  Reproduction  4  QH 

Studies  sexual  and  reproductive  function  in  the  human  male  and 
female,  including  sexual  development,  coitus,  fertilization,  preg- 
nancy, birth,  and  lactation.  Discusses  the  methods  of  controUing 
fertUity  and  sexually  transmitted  disease.  Analyzes  factors  affecting 
reproduction  and  sexuaUty  in  human  populations. 

BIO  1 675  Introduction  to  Marine  Biology  Lob  1  OH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1174.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 683  Human  Organism  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1182.  Lab  fee. 

T)ie  following  courses  are  primarily  for  majors  in  science-  or 
health-related  professions.  These  courses,  where  indicated,  are 
not  open  to  biology  majors. 

BIO  1 1 08  General  Biology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  universal  properties  and  processes  of  living  organisms. 
Topics  include  cellular  composition  and  cellular  control,  heredity, 
the  evolutionary  process,  and  environmental  relationsliips.  Taken 
concmrently  witli  BIO  1608  lab.  (Overlaps  BIO  1100  and  BIO  1142). 

BIO  11 09  Animal  Biology  \    4QH 

Offers  a  systematic  comparative  study  of  the  structure  and  fimctions 
of  animals.  Considere  the  diversity  of  animals  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolutionary  adaptation.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1609  lab. 
(Overlaps  BIO  1101  and  BIO  1143.)  Prereq.  BIO  1108  and  BIO 
1608. 

BIO  1 1 22  Basic  Microbiology  4  QH 

Microbial  Ufe,  emphasizing  morphological  characteristics,  physio- 
logical activities,  and  disease  production.  Taken  concurrently 
with  BIO  1622  lab.  (Overlaps  BIO  1323.)  Not  open  to  biology 
majors. 

BIO  11 42  Bosic  Animal  Biology  1  4  QH 

Covers  principles  of  biology;  universal  properties  and  processes 
of  living  organisms  as  exemplified  by  the  cell  and  its  activities, 
inheritance,  evolution,  and  environmental  relationships.  Taken 
concmrently  with  BIO  1642  lab.  (Overlaps  BIO  1100  and  BIO 
1108.) 

810  1 1 43  Basic  Animal  Biology  2  4  QH 

Offers  systematic,  comparative  study  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  animals.  Considers  the  diversity  of  animals  from  the  standpoint 
of  evolutionary  adaptation.  Taken  concmTently  with  BIO  1643  lab. 
(Overlaps  BIO  1101  and  BIO  1109.)  Prereq.  BIO  1142  and  BIO 
1642. 


BIO  1 1 60  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  4  QH 

Covers  cell  and  tissue  structure  and  function,  anatomical  terminol- 
ogy, and  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  bones,  muscles,  and  the 
nervous  system.  Taken  concmrently  with  BIO  1650  lab.  (Overlaps 
BIO  1162.)  Not  open  to  biology  majors. 

BIO  1 161  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  4  QH 

Covers  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  respiratory,  digestive, 
urogenital,  endocrine,  and  cardiovascular  systems,  and  a  brief 
exploration  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye  and  ear. 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1651  lab.  (Overlaps  BIO  1163  and 
BIO  1164.)  Prereq.  BIO  1160  and  BIO  1650;  not  open  to  biology 
inajors. 

BIO  1 162  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  human  anatomy  and  physiology.  Focuses 
on  cell  and  tissue  structure  and  function;  and  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  skin,  bones,  muscles,  and  blood.  Taken  concurrently 
with  BIO  1652  lab.  (Overlaps  BIO  1160.)  Not  open  to  biology 
majors. 

BIO  1 1 63  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  4  QH 

Presents  the  structure  and  function  of  the  following  systems: 
nervous,  endocrine,  and  reproductive.  Taken  concurrently  with 
BIO  1653  lab.  (Overlaps  BIO  1161.)  P-er-eq.  BIO  1162  and  BIO 
1 652;  twt  open  to  biology  majors. 

BIO  1 1 64  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3  4  QH 

Presents  the  structure  and  function  of  the  cardiovascular,  respira- 
tory, urinary,  and  digestive  systems  and  the  regulation  of  metabo- 
lism and  body  temperature.  Taken  concmTently  with  BIO  1654 
lab.  (Overlaps  BIO  1161.)  P-ereq.  BIO  1163  and  BIO  1653;  not  open 
to  biology  majors. 

BIO  1 608  General  Biology  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  vsdth  BIO  1108.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 609  Animal  Biology  Lab  I  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  vrtth  BIO  1109.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 622  Basic  Microbiology  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1122.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 642  Basic  Animal  Biology  1  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1142.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 643  Basic  Animal  Biology  2  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1143.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 650  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1160.  Lab  includes  the 
study  of  human  bones  and  muscles,  pig  dissection,  and  muscle 
and  nerve  physiology.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1651  Functional  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concmrently  with  BIO  1161.  Lab  includes  stud- 
ies of  sensory  physiology,  enzymes,  metabolism,  and  cardiovascu- 
lar, respiratory,  and  urinary  fimction.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1652  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratoiy  taken  concunently  with  BIO  1162.  Lab  includes  pig 
dissection.  Lab  fee. 
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BIO  1653  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  2  lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1163.  Lab  includes  pig 
dissection.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1654  Integrated  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1164.  Lab  includes  pig 
dissection.  Lab  fee. 

The  following  courses  are  primarily  for  biology  majors  but 
are  open  to  otiier  students  with  appropriate  prerequisites  and 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

BIO  1 1 00  Principles  of  Biology  I  4  QH 

Introduces  basic  biological  principles.  Topics  include:  the  first 
human  retrovirus;  the  nature  of  scientific  thought  and  knowledge; 
launching  the  antibiotic  era;  diabetes  and  the  discovery  of  insulin; 
the  cellular  pathway  of  insulin  secretion;  DNA  science;  the  princi- 
ples of  inheritance,  and  others.  Integrates  topics  into  discussions 
of  disease  and  pathological  processes  and  how  fundamental  bio- 
logical principles  form  the  foundation  of  medical  science.  Taken 
concurrently  with  BIO  1600  lab. 

BIO  1 1 01  Principles  of  Biology  2  4  QH 

Introduces  the  diversity  of  animals  through  presentation  of  their 
systematic  relationships,  comparative  structure  and  function,  and 
ecological  roles.  Cellular,  tissue,  and  organismal  levels  are  included 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1601  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1100  and 
BIO  1600. 

BIO  1 1 02  Principles  of  Biology  3  4  QH 

Examines  the  biology  and  diversity  of  plants  and  plantlike  organ- 
isms. Explores  the  relationships  between  humans  and  plants  by 
looking  at  plants  through  three  different  perspectives;  1)  Feeding 
a  Starving  World;  2)  Ciuing  a  Sick  World;  and  3)  Engineering  a 
Better  World.  Employs  case  studies  to  highlight  major  themes. 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1602  lab.  P)-ereq.  BIO  1100  and 
BIO  1600. 

BIO  1170  Marine  Biology  4QH 

Presents  the  important  physical,  chemical,  and  geological  proper- 
ties of  the  ocean.  Focuses  on  life  in  the  marine  environment  as 
well  as  the  structure  and  function  of  marine  ecosystems.  Includes 
the  study  of  human  interactions  with  the  sea,  such  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  marine  resources,  human  impacts,  and  marine  biotechnol- 
ogy. Prereq.  BIO  1100  and  BIO  1101. 

BIO  1 222  Environmental  and  Population  Biology  4  QH 

Considers  physical  and  chemical  factors  of  the  environment  as 
they  affect  the  distribution  of  organisms  and  as  they  may  in  turn 
be  affected  by  the  organisms.  Includes  population  dynamics, 
species  interactions,  population  genetics  (Mghtly),  the  develop- 
ment of  communities,  and  the  structure  and  function  of  ecosys- 
tems. Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1611  lab.  Prereq.  BIO 
1100-1102,  BIO  1600-1602,  and  CHMllll. 

BIO  1 270  Diving  Research  Methods  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  techniques  in  the  study,  ecology,  and  phys- 
iology of  subtidal  marine  organisms.  Focuses  on  underwater 
research  methods,  their  appropriate  applications,  and  their  imple- 
mentation during  field  exercises  under  water.  Topics  to  be  cov- 
ered include  diving  physiology,  sampUng  design,  experimental 
design,  statistical  analysis  of  data,  population  census-taking 
methods,  underwater  measurements  of  hydrodynamics,  in  situ 
respirometry,  imderwater  telemetry,  underwater  photography, 
and  the  use  of  underwater  habitats  and  submersibles  in  research. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  Scuba  certification. 


BIO  1282  Genetics  4QH 

Focuses  on  classical  and  molecular  approaches  to  understanding 
heredity.  Topics  include  MendeUan  genetics,  linkage,  recombina- 
tion, gene  mapping,  chromosomal  genetics,  molecular  genetics, 
recombinant  DNA  methpds,  gene  regvilation,  and  developmental 
genetics.  Taiken  concurrently  with  BIO  1660  lab.  Prereq.  BIO 
1 1 00-1 1 02,  BIO  1 600-1 602. 

BIO  1 283  Introductory  Biochemistry  4  QH 

Topics  include  structure  and  function  of  biomolecules,  central 
concepts  of  bioenergetics  and  thermodynamics,  enzyme  kinetics 
and  regulation,  and  metabolic  pathways.  Taken  concurrently  with 
BIO  1661  lab.  P)-e)-eq.  BIO  1282  and, BIO  1660,  CHM  1221,  and 
CHM  1265. 

BIO  1317  Marine  Ecology  4QH 

Studies  marine  habitats  and  organisms.  Fociises  on  primary  and 
secondary  productivity,  and  confununity  structure  and  dynamics. 
Emphasizes  through  fieldwork  the  Pacific  Northwest  intertidal 
and  shallow  subtidal  comrnunities.  EastAVest  program,  Friday 
Harbor.  Taken  concurrently  wjth  BIO  1613  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222 
and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1321  Evoltttlon  4QH 

Presents  and  discusses  the  mechfinisms  of  evolution,  with  empha^ 
sis  on  lines  of  evidence,  modes  pf  speciation,  and  current  topics. 
Taken  concurrently  with  010  1621  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222, 
BIO  1611,  and  BIO  1282,  BIO  1660, 

BIO  1 323  General  Miaobiology  4  OH 

Introduces  morphological,  ecolpgicgl,  and  biochemical  consid- 
eration of  representative  groups  of  bacteria  Introduces  virology 
and  microbial  genetics;  host-parasite  relatipnships,  prokaryotes 
of  medical  significance;  and  physical  and  chemical  controls 
of  microbial  grovrth.  (Overlaps  BIO  1 122,)  Teiken  concurrently 
vnth  BIO  1623  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1100-^1102,  BIO  1600-1602  or 
BIO  1102,  BIO  1602,  and  BIO  1108-1109,  BIO  1608-1609; 
CHM  1111,  andCHM  1122. 

BIO  1333  Marine  Botany  4QHI 

Explores  taxonomy  of  the  m^uor  groups  of  marine  plants,  primarily 
algae.  Investigates  ecological  and  reproductive  strategies, 
economic  importance,  and  roles  in  diverse  marine  communities. 
Mandatory  field  trips  in  addition  to  lab.  Taken  conctirrently  with 
BIO  1630  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 334  Moleculor  Marine  Botany  4  QH  I 

Introduces  modem  biochemical  and  molecular  approaches  used 
to  examine  systematic  and  evolutionary  problems  at  the  species 
level  and  above.  Offers  extensive  hands-on  laboratory  experience 
in  isozyme  electrophoresis,  DNA  isplatipn,  and  restriction  frag- 
ment analysis.  Students  are  expected  to  conduct  individual  pro- 
jects, applying  techniques  they  have  learned  to  topics  dealing 
with  the  local  seaweed  and  seagrass  flora  Taken  concurrently 
with  BIO  1644  lab.  Pr^eq.  BIO  1339  and  BIO  1630. 

BIO  1 343  Vertebrate  Zoology  4  QH  * 

Presents  systematics,  behavior,  ecology,  and  zoogeography  of  all 
classes  of  vertebrates.  Taken  cor)currently  with  BIO  1641  lab. 
Prereq.  BIO  1101,  BIO  1601,  or  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 344  Biology  of  Crustacea  4  QH 

Studies  systematics,  morphology,  and  biology  of  the  smaller 
Crustacea  Focuses  on  non-majacostracan  orders,  but  includes 
those  malacostracan  taxa  dominated  by  small  forms.  Taken  con- 
currently vidth  BIO  1645  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1373  or  GEO  1428  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
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BIO  1346  Embryology  4QH 

Topics  include  gametogenesis,  fertilization,  cleavage,  gastrulation, 
induction,  organogenesis,  and  metamorphosis  in  vertebrates.  Lab 
work  emphasizes  the  frog,  cliick,  and  pig.  Taken  concurrently 
with  BIO  1646  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1282,  BIO  1660. 

BIO  1349  Animal  Histology  4  OH 

Offers  microscopic  study  of  fundamental  types  of  animal  tissues. 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1648  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1101,  BIO 
1601  or  BIO  1109,  BIO  1609. 

BIO  1 355  Regulatory  Cell  Physiology  4  QH 

Introduces  physiological  control  systems  including  transport 
processes,  cellular  basis  of  nerve  function,  action  of  chemical 
messengers  and  regulators,  and  principles  of  cellular  contraction 
and  motility.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1655  lab.  Prereq.  BIO 
1101  and  BIO  1601. 

BIO  1 356  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  4  QH 

Examines  the  morphology  and  phylogeny  of  the  vertebrates. 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1656  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1101  and 
BIO  1601. 

BIO  1 373  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  4  QH 

Topics  include  functional  morphology,  systematics,  ecology,  and 
phylogenetic  relationships  of  the  m^or  invertebrate  phyla.  Taken 
concurrentiy  with  BIO  1673  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1101  and  BIO  1601. 

BIO  1381,  BIO  1382,  BIO  1383,  BIO  1384  Marine  Biology  Project        1-4  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  marine 
research  in  conjunction  with  faculty  at  Northeastern  University's 
Marine  Science  Center  in  Nahant  or  at  other  marine  institutions. 
Students  are  expected  to  devise,  design,  and  implement  experi- 
ments that  are  based  in  one  of  several  core  subject  areas  in 
marine  biology,  including  marine  ecology,  biotechnology,  and 
aquaculture.  Prereq.  BIO  1170  and  a  biology  elective. 

BIO  1 387  The  Biology  of  Corals  4  QH 

Concentrates  on  tropical  crudaria;  studies  the  systematics, 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  this  group  of  animals  that 
assume  such  an  important  role  in  tropical  marine  ecosystems. 
East/West  Program,  Jamaica.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1687 
lab,  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 403  Histologic  Technique  4  QH 

Discusses  general  methods  of  tissue  preparation  for  purposes  of 
microscopic  study.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1603  lab.  Prereq. 
BIO  1102  and  BIO  1 602. 

BIO  1 4 1 3  Tropical  Terrestrial  Ecosystems  3  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  plants,  animals,  and  ecosystems 

of  terrestrial  Jamaica.  EasbWest  Program.  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and 

BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 4 1 4  Benthic  Marine  Ecology  4  QH 

Examines  the  interactions  among  bottom-dwelling  invertebrates, 
fish,  and  plants  and  their  envirorunent.  Quantitative  field  methods 
and  new  developments  in  ecological  theory  are  applied  to  exami- 
nations of  the  rocky  intertidal  zone,  soft  sediment  areas,  salt 
marshes,  and  the  rocky  subtidal  zone.  Taken  concurrently  with 
BIO  1612  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611,  BIO  1373  and 
BIO  1673. 


BIO  1 4 1 6  Microbial  Physiology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  prokaryotic  diversity,  including  differing  types  of  meta- 
bolic activity,  evolution,  systematics,  Eind  taxononiy.  Discusses  the 
Archaea  and  eukaryotic  microorganisms.  Taken  concurrently  with 
BIO  1616  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1323  and  BIO  1623  or  equivalent. 

BIO  1417  Experimental  Design  in  Marine  Ecology  4QH 

Provides  the  tools  necessary  for  the  proper  design  of  ecological 
experiments  and  their  analysis.  Focuses  on  experimental  designs 
tailored  for  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA).  Topics  mclude  hypoth- 
esis testing,  creating  and  identifying  proper  levels  of  replication, 
data  transformations,  and  multiple  comparisons.  Prereq.  BIO 
1222  and  BIO  1611,  BIO  1283  and  BIO  1661. 

BIO  1 4 1 8  Marine  Microbial  Ecology  4  QH 

Examines  the  diversity  of  marine  microorganisms  and  recent 
advances  in  the  area  of  microbial  ecology.  Emphasizes  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  microbial  food  webs  in  marifie  communities. 
Taken  concurrentiy  with  BIO  1615  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO 
1611. 

BIO  1419  Plant  Physiology  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  physiology  and  biochemistry  qf  pl?ints  as  a  whole 
and  at  the  cellular  and  organ  levels.  Considerations  of  mineral 
metabolism  and  nutrition,  photosynthesis,  hormones,  growth, 
and  development  are  included.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1629 
lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1102,  BIO  1602,  and  CHM 1265. 

610  1426  Medical  Microbiology  4QH 

Emphasizes  host-parasite  interactions:  virulence,  toxins,  natural 
flora,  inunimological  responses;  characteristics  of  the  common 
bacterial,  rickettsial,  and  protozoal  infections  in  huma):is;  epidemi- 
ology, pathology,  vaccines,  and  chemotherapy.  Taken  concur- 
rently with  BIO  1626  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1323  and  BIO  1623  or 
equivalent. 

BIO  1433  Lower  Plants  4QH 

Examines  the  morphology,  ultrastructure,  ecology,  life  cycles, 
and  reproductive  strategies  of  nonvascular  plants.  Taken  concur- 
rently with  BIO  1633  lab.  Pre>-eq.  BIO  1102  and  BIO  1602,  BIO 
1222  and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1434  Higher  Plants  4QH 

Studies  the  origin  and  evolution  of  land  plants  since  their  inva- 
sion of  the  land  surface  in  late  Silurian  and  early  Devonian  tiines, 
approximately  405  to  370  million  years  ago;  compares  early  and 
modem  land  plants  and  discusses  their  evolution;  examines  the 
flower  as  a  reproductive  structure.  Taken  conciurently  with  BIO 

1634  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1102  and  BIO  1602,  BIO  1222  and  BIO 
1611. 

BIO  1435  Plant  Development  4QH 

Examines  the  structural  and  molecular  aspects  of  plant  develop- 
ment beginning  with  the  fertilization  apparatus  of  higher  plants 
and  the  development  of  the  embryonic  plant.  Studies  the  structure 
and  development  of  the  vegetative  and  reproductive  organs  of  the 
plant.  Applies  the  advances  in  the  fields  of  cellulai'  and  molecular 
biology  to  the  interpretation  of  plant  development.  Students 
progress  from  learning  fundamental  infomtation  on  each  topic 
through  reading  contemporary  research  papers.  Student  projects 
will  be  the  focus  of  the  laboratory.  Taken  concurrentiy  with  BIO 

1635  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1102  and  BIO  1 602,  BIO  12^m<i  BIO 
1611. 
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BIO  1 442  Vertebrate  Paleontology  4  QH 

Examines  evolution  of  the  vertebrates,  including  humans,  as 
revealed  through  the  fossil  record.  Frei-eq.  BIO  1101,  BIO  1601, 
and  BIO  1222,  BIO  1611  and  BIO  1282,  BIO  1660;  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

BIO  1450  Immunology  4QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  the  structure  and  function  of  genes, 
proteins,  and  cells  involved  in  the  generation  of  the  immune 
response.  Emphasizes  molecular  inmiunology  and  immunogenetics. 
Prereq.  BIO  1283  or  BIO  1461  awl  BIO  1467.  BIO  1467  may  be 
taken  concurrently. 

BIO  1 452  Comparative  Neurobiology  4  QH 

Presents  a  cellular  approach  to  structure  and  function  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Topics  include  neuronal  anatomy,  cellular  properties 
of  single  neurons,  synaptic  transmission,  integration  in  nerve  cells, 
nerve  networks,  sensory  systems,  motor  systems,  sensory-motor 
integration,  specification  of  neuronal  connectivity,  and  phylogeny 
of  nervous  systems.  Prereq.  General  (animal)  physiology. 

BIO  1455  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology  4  QH 

Concentrates  on  one  or  two  phyla.  Subject  varies  from  year  to 
year,  depending  upon  expertise  of  available  faculty.  An  individual 
research  project  is  required.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1662 
lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1373  and  BIO  1673. 

BIO  1456  Parasitology  4QH 

Examines  the  symbiotic  relationships  of  parasitic  protozoans, 
flatworms,  nematodes,  and  arthropods.  Taken  concurrently  with 
BIO  1663  \a\).  Prereq.  BIO  1101,  BIO  1601,  BIO  1282,  and 
BIO  1660. 

BIO  1458  Wildlife  Biology  4QH 

Presents  concepts  and  techniques  utilized  in  the  conservation  and 
study  of  wild  vertebrates.  Subjects  include  habitat  management, 
endangered  species,  exotic  species,  zoonoses,  financing,  and  leg- 
islation. Taken  concurrently  vdth  BIO  1658  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222, 
BIO  1611  and  either  BIO  1459  and  BIO  1659  or  BIO  1468  and 
BIO  1668 

BIO  1459  Ornithology  4QH 

Examines  anatomy,  physiology,  behavior,  ecology,  zoogeography, 
paleontology,  and  systematics  of  birds  of  the  world.  Taken  con- 
currently with  BIO  16.59  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222,  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 460  Current  Concepts  in  Cell  Biology  4  QH 

Examines  selected  topics  in  cellular  structure  and  function  of 
eukaryotes,  for  example,  compartmentalization  and  its  underlying 
physical  and  biochemical  processes.  Topics  will  vary.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  BIO  1282,  BIO  1660,  and  CHM  1265. 

BIO  1461  General  Biochemistry  4  QH 

Surveys  biochemistry,  emphasizing  protein  structiu"e,  the  nature 
of  enzymic  catalysis,  bioenergetics,  and  the  metabolism  of  carbo- 
hydrates, lipids,  nucleotides,  and  amino  acids.  Prereq.  BIO  1282, 
BIO  1660,  and  CHM  1265.  May  be  taken  concmrently  with  BIO 
1462. 


BIO  1462  General  Biochemistry  Laboratory  4  QH 

Introduces  modem  research  techniques  used  in  biochemistry  and 
molecular  biology.  Topics  include  puiification  and  characteriza- 
tion of  proteins,  kinetic  properties  of  enzymes,  isolation  of  high 
molecular  weight  DNA,  recombination  of  DNA  molecules  in  vitro, 
isolation  of  bacterial  clones  containing  recombinant  molecules, 
and  in  vitro  mutagenesis.  Covers  safety  and  moral  concerns 
raised  by  genetic  engineering.  Includes  two  lab  periods  and  one 
lecture  per  week.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  BIO  1283  or  BIO  1461.  BIO 
1461  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

BIO  1 463  Cellular  Biochemistry  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  structiu-e  and  function  of  organelles,  mechanisms 
of  signal  transduction,  and  regulation  of  gene  expression.  Prereq. 
BIO  1461  and  BIO  1467. 

BIO  1 464  Marine  Birds  and  Mammals  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  phylogeny,  systematics,  zoogeography,  morphology, 
physiology,  reproduction,  behavior,  and  ecology  of  birds  and 
mammals  associated  with  the  marine  environment,  with  lab 
emphasis  on  species  that  occur  along  the  New  England  coast. 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1669  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222,  BIO 
1611  and  BIO  1343,  BIO  1643. 

BIO  1467  Molecular  Biology  4QH 

Studies  current  theories  of  the  detailed  molecular  mechanisms  for 
the  preservation,  expression,  and  evolutionary  development  of 
biological  information.  Emphasizes  experimental  design  and  proof 
in  macromolecular  chemistry  and  genetics.  Prereq.  BIO  1283,  BIO 
1661,  or  BIO  1461.  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1450. 

BIO  1468  Mammalogy  4QH 

Examines  anatomy,  physiology,  behavior,  ecology,  zoogeography, 
paleontology,  and  systematics  of  mammals  of  the  world.  Taken 
concurrently  with  BIO  1668  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1101,  BIO  1601  or 
BIO  1109,  BIO  1609,  and  BIO  1222,  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 473  Systems  Physiology  4  QH 

Covers  function  and  regulation  of  major  physiological  systems  in 
animals  including  energy  metabolism,  thermoregulation,  muscle 
and  movement,  circulation,  respiration,  salt  and  water  balance, 
and  circadian  rhythms.  Emphasizes  vertebrates  but  material  on 
invertebrates  will  be  included  where  appropriate.  Taken  concur- 
rently with  BIO  1677  lab.  Pre)-eq.  BIO  1283,  BIO  1661  or  BIO 
1355,  BIO  1655,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

BIO  1474  Neuroethology  4QH 

Concentrates  on  the  mechanisms  underlying  behavior  of  model 
invertebrates  £ind  lower  invertebrates  in  a  lectiure,  field,  aii"^  la'o 
coiurse.  Aims  to  develop  a  framework  to  explain  behavior  in  terms 
of  properties  and  connectivity  of  neuronal  circuits.  Topics  include: 
the  cellular  biology  of  neurons  and  neuronal  circuits,  the  organiza- 
tion of  sensory  and  motor  systems,  and  field  and  lab  analysis  of 
simple  behaviors.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1674  lab.  Prereq. 
BIO  1283  and  BIO  1661. 

BIO  1476  Herpetology  4QH 

Emphasizes  the  natm-al  history,  behavior,  systematics,  and 
zoogeography  of  recent  amphibians  and  reptiles.  Mandatory  field 
trips.  Taken  concurrently  vdth  BIO  1676  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1282, 
BIO  1660. 
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BIO  1480  Senior  Biochemistry  Seminar  1  QH 

Examines  recent  developments  in  various  topics  of  biochemistry. 
Emphasizes  student  presentation  and  analysis.  Prereq.  BIO  1283 
and  BIO  1661. 

BIO  1481  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  1  4  QH 

Includes  studies  of  the  open  ocean,  rocky  intertidal  areas,  sandy 
beaches,  and  estuarine  envirorunents  of  the  Washington  coast. 
Demonstrates  basic  biological  principles  through  comparative 
studies.  The  iirst  of  a  series  of  three  courses  intended  to  introduce 
the  student  to  a  wide  range  of  coastal  environments.  East/West 
Program,  Friday  Harbor.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1680  lab. 
Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 482  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  2  4  QH 

Includes  studies  of  the  open  ocean,  rocky  intertidal  areas,  sandy 
beaches,  and  estuarine  environments  of  the  Caribbean.  Demonstrates 
basic  biological  principles  through  comparative  studies.  The  second 
of  a  series  of  three  courses  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  a 
vsdde  range  of  coastal  environments.  East/West  Program,  Jamaica 
Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1681  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and 
BIO  1611. 

BIO  1483  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  3  4  QH 

Includes  studies  of  the  open  ocean,  rocky  intertidal  areas,  sandy 
beaches,  and  estuarine  envirormients  of  the  New  England  coast. 
Demonstrates  basic  biological  principles  through  comparative 
studies.  The  third  of  a  series  of  three  courses  intended  to  introduce 
the  student  to  a  wide  range  of  coastal  environments.  Offered  at 
Marine  Science  Center  in  Nahant.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO 
1682  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 485  Biology  and  Ecology  of  Fish  4  QH 

Exaimines  the  ecology,  evolution,  systematics,  and  behavior  of 
fish.  Uses  field  study,  lectures,  and  labs.  Studies  specimens  taken 
from  New  England  waters.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1685  lab. 
Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1 486  Environmental  Microbiology  4  QH 

Studies  the  microbial  environment  and  ecology  of  the  cell. 
Explores  interactions  between  microbial  populations,  stressing 
soil  and  fresh-water  associations.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO 
1686  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1323  and  BIO  1623. 

BIO  1 489  Adaptations  of  Aquatic  Organisms  4  QH 

Explores  aquatic  organisms  through  a  study  of  their  evolutionary 
responses  to  the  aquatic  habitat.  Considers  the  physical  properties 
of  water  that  have  affected  form,  function,  and  behavior  of  all 
aquatic  organisms.  Uses  density,  viscosity,  diffusion  rates,  pres- 
sure effects,  and  elementary  fluid  mechanics  to  explain  such  char- 
acteristics as  the  body  shape  of  larvae,  hearing  and  sound  produc- 
tion, suspension  feeding,  and  buoyancy.  Course  includes  lectures, 
labs,  demonstrations,  and  individual  research  projects.  Offered  at 
Marine  Science  Center  in  Nahant.  Taken  concurrently  with  BIO 
1689  lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611. 

BIO  1491,  BIO  1492  Directed  Study  1, 2  2  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  department  faculty.  Limited  to  qualified  juniors  and  seniors 
with  approval  of  the  department  and  special  arrangements  with 
the  supervising  faculty  member.  The  two  quarters  of  this  course 
together  count  as  one  biology  department  elective.  Prereq. 
BIO  1283  and  BIO  1661. 


BIO  1 494  Capstone  in  Biology  4  QH 

Integrates  and  assesses  the  concepts  and  skills  obtained  firom 
the  entire  biology  curriculum,  including  both  experiential  and 
classroom-based  components.  Requires  extensive  reflection  by 
students  on  their  various  educational  experiences  as  weU  as  writ- 
ten summaries  of  these  reflections,  Ubrary  and  internet  research 
of  scientific  questions  related  to  the  experiences,  and  preparation 
of  presentations  of  this  research  (e.g.,  oral,  poster,  and/or  Web 
site).  AU  phases  are  accompanied  by  class  discussion  and  cri- 
tique. Required  for  biology  majors  and  can  be  used  to  fulfill  the 
experiential  education  requirement.  Prereq.  80  QH  and  at  least 
one  approved  experiential  activity;  e.g.,  4  QH  of  laboratory-  or 
field-oriented  directed  study  or  at  least  one  co-op  quarter. 


BIO  1495,  BIO  1496,  BIO  1497,  BIO  1498 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


BIO  1600  Principles  of  Biology  1  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  involves  demonstrations  and  hands-on  practice  of  the 
concepts  discussed  in  lecture.  Laboratory  taken  concurrently 
with  BIO  1100.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 601  Principles  of  Biology  2  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1101.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 602  Principles  of  Biology  3  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1102.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 603  Histological  Technique  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1403.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  161 1  Environmental  and  Population  Biology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  tsiken  concurrently  with  BIO  1222.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 6 1 2  Benthic  Marine  Ecology  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1414.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1613  Marine  Ecology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  wdth  BIO  1317.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 6 1 5  Marine  Microbial  Ecology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1418.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 6 1 6  Microbial  Physiology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1416.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 61 7  Experimental  Design  in  Marine  Ecology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1417.  Illustrates  princi- 
ples of  design  and  analysis  with  several  short-  and  long-term 
experiments  conducted  in  the  rocky  intertidal  zone.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  BIO  1222  and  BIO  1611,  and  BIO  1283  and  BIO  1661. 

BIO  1621  Evolution  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1321.  Laboratory 
involves  students  in  library  research. 

BIO  1 623  General  Microbiology  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1323.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 626  Medical  Microbiology  Lab  I  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  vidth  BIO  1426.  Lab  fee. 
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BIO  1629  Plant  Physiology  lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  witli  BIO  1419.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 630  Marine  Botany  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1333.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1633  Lower  Plants  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1433.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1634  Higher  Plants  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1434.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 635  Plant  Development  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1435.  Student  projects 
win  be  the  focus  of  the  laboratory.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1641  Vertebrate  Zoology  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1343.  Laboratories  con- 
sist of  study  of  vertebrate  specimens  and  field  trips  to  observe 
species  in  their  habitats.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 644  Molecular  Marine  Botany  Lab  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1334.  Students  are 
expected  to  conduct  individual  projects,  applying  techniques 
they  have  learned  to  topics  dealing  with  the  local  seaweed  and 
seagrass  flora.  Lab  fee. 


BIO  1645  Biology  of  Crustacea  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1344.  Lab  fee. 


1QH 


610  1646  Embryology  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1346.  Lab  work  empha- 
sizes the  frog,  chick,  and  pig.  Lab  fee. 


BIO  1648  Animal  Histology  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1349.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1655  Regulatory  Cell  Physiology  Lob 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1355.  Lab  fee. 


IQH 


IQH 


IQH 


BIO  1656  Comparative  Vertebrote  Anatomy  Lob 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1356.  Lab  work  consists 
of  the  dissection  of  the  shark,  mud  puppy,  and  cat.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1658  Wildlife  Biology  Lob  IQH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1458.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1659  Ornithology  Lab  IQH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1459.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1660  Genetics  Lob  IQH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1282.  Laboratory 
includes  work  with  Drosophila,  fungi,  bacteria,  and  DNA  plas- 
mids.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1661  Introductory  Biochemistry  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1283.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 662  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1455.  Lab  fee. 

BI0 1663  Parasitology  Lab  ^  IQH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1456.  Lab  fee. 


Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1468.  Laboratories 
involve  study  of  specimens,  field  collection,  and  museum  prepa- 
ration, including  a  weekend  field  trip.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 669  Marine  Birds  and  Mammals  Lob  IQH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1464.  Labs  include  iden- 
tifying, dissecting,  and  preparing  specimens  that  occur  along  the 
New  England  coast.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 673  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  Lob  1  QH 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  vnth  BIO  1373.  Lab  emphasizes  liv- 
ing marine  forms,  with  dissection  of  representative  organisms. 
Lab  fee. 


BIO  1674  Neuroethology  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1474.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1677  Systems  Physiology  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1473.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1680  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  1  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1481.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1681  Ocean  and  Coastal  Processes  2  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1482.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1682  Oceon  and  Coastal  Processes  3  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  vidth  BIO  1483.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1685  Biology  and  Ecology  of  Fish  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1485.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 686  Environmental  Microbiology  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1486.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1687  Biology  of  Corals  Lab 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  vnth  BIO  1387.  Lab  fee. 

BIO  1 689  Adaptotions  of  Aquatic  Organisms  Lob 

Laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  BIO  1489.  Lab  fee. 


IQH 


IQH  I 


IQH  I 


IQH  I 


IQH  I 


IQH* 


IQHf 


1QH4 


IQH 


BIO  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  eochl 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  tlie  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


Chemistry 


Introductory  Chemistry  Courses 

CHM  1 1 05  General  Chemistry  for  the  Health  Sciences  1  5  QH^ 

Examines  topics  in  inorganic  cheniistry  relevant  to  students  in 
the  health  sciences.  Topics  include  atomic  structme;  energy 
changes  in  physical  and  chemical  processes;  stoichiometry; 
chemical  bonding;  gases,  liquids,  and  soUds;  solutions;  acids  and 
bases;  equilibriiun;  and  kinetics.  Topics  are  related  to  molecular 
processes  in  the  human  body.  Lab  fee. 


BIO  1668  Mammalogy  Lab 


IQH 
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CHM  1 1 06  General  Chemistry  for  the  Health  Sciences  2  5  QH 

Introduces  organic  chemistry  and  organic  substances  of  biological 
significance.  Covers  structure  and  reactivity  of  alkanes,  alkenes, 
alkynes,  aromatic  compounds,  oxygen-containing  compounds 
(alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  esters,  ethers,  and  carboxyUc 
acids),  sulfur-containing  compounds  (thiols  and  sulfides), 
nitrogen-containing  compounds  (amines  and  amides),  carbo- 
hydrates, proteins,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids.  Biological  chemistry 
includes  the  study  of  enzymes,  vitamins,  metaboUc  pathways,  and 
body  fluids.  Lab  fee.  Prereg.  CHM  1105. 

CHM  1 1 07  Basic  Chemistry  for  the  Nursing  Professional  5  QH 

A  survey  course  beginning  with  descriptions  of  atoms  and  mole- 
cules and  ending  with  an  understanding  of  the  relationships 
between  the  structures  and  functions  of  drugs,  metabolites,  pro- 
teins, polysaccharides,  nucleic  acids,  and  other  important  biomol- 
ecules.  Emphasizes  throughout  the  visualization  of  chemical  com- 
pounds and  molecules  as  a  means  of  describing  their  properties. 
Lab  fee. 

CHIV1 1 1 1 1  General  Chemistry  for  the  Life  Sciences  1  5  QH 

Designed  for  nonchemistry  m^ors.  Focuses  on  basic  concepts  and 
definitions:  the  mole  concept  and  chemical  stoichiometry,  states  of 
matter,  solutions,  periodicity  of  elements,  atomic  structure,  and 
chemical  bonding  and  reactions.  Lab  fee.  (Core  Category  II) 

CHM  1 1 22  General  Chemistry  for  the  life  Sciences  2B  5  QH 

For  nonchemistry  m^ors  who  will  be  taking  CHM  1264.  Covers 
chemical  kinetics  and  equilibria,  acids  and  bases,  elementary 
thermodynamics  and  kinetics,  and  electrolysis  and  electrochem- 
istry. Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1111. 

CHM  1 1 30  Fundamentals  of  Chemistry  4  QH 

Focuses  on  applications  and  principles  of  chemistry.  Examines 
elementary  atomic  theory,  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  matter,  chemical  reactions  and  stoichiometry,  and  chemical 
measurements  with  applications  in  engineering  technology. 

CHM  1131  General  Chemistry  for  Engineering  Students  1  4  QH 

Primarily  for  engineering  students.  Introduces  the  principles  of 
chemistry,  focusing  upon  the  states  and  structure  of  matter  and 
chemical  stoichiometry. 

CHM  1 1 32  General  Chemistry  for  Engineering  Students  2  4  QH 

Primarily  for  engineering  students.  Introduces  the  principles  of 
chemistry,  focusing  upon  chemical  equilibria,  the  nature  of  some 
common  materials,  and  energy  considerations  in  chemical  trans- 
formations. Prereq.  CHM  1131. 

CHM  1 1 38  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  1  QH 

Required  for  students  planning  to  major  in  chemical  engineering. 
Optional  for  other  students  taking  CHM  1132.  Experiments 
pertaining  to  lecture  material.  Lab  fee. 

CHM  1151  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  1  S  QH 

For  chemistry  msyors  and  selected  students  in  other  majors, 
such  as  biology,  physics,  and  so  on.  Focuses  on  basic  concepts 
and  definitions,  moles,  gas  laws,  stoichiometry,  atomic  structure, 
periodic  properties,  and  chemical  bonding.  Lab  fee. 

CHM  1 1 52  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  2  5  QH 

Covers  solutions,  chemical  kinetics,  chemical  equilibrium,  chemical 
thermodynamics,  electrochemistry,  chemistry  of  the  representa- 
tive elements.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1111  or  CHM  1151. 


Advanced  Chemistry  Courses 


CHM  1 22 1  Analytical  Chemistry  4  QH 

For  nonchemistry  m^ors.  Covers  the  principles  and  practice 
of  chemical  methods  of  analysis  with  an  introduction  to  spectro- 
photometry, ion  selective  electrodes,  and  gas  chromatography. 
Discusses  methods  and  appUcations  for  the  fields  of  biology, 
clinical  chemistry,  toxicology,  and  environmental  investigations. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1122  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 231  Analytical  Chemistry  for  Majors  5  QH 

For  chemistry  m^ors.  Covers  the  principles  and  practice  of 
chemical  methods  of  smalysis  with  an  introduction  to  spectro- 
photometry, ion  selective  electrodes,  and  gas  chromatography. 
Examines  method  development,  equilibrium  limitations  in  analysis, 
and  statistical  evaluation  of  data  as  well  as  methods  and  applica- 
tions for  the  fields  of  biochemistry,  industrial  chemistry,  and 
chemical  research.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1152  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 264  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Majors  1  5  QH 

For  nonchemistry  m^ors.  Covers  nomenclature,  preparation, 
properties,  and  reactions  of  common  organic  compounds.  Lab 
fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1122,  CHM  1152,  or  equivalent. 


CHM  1265  Organic  Chemistry  for  Biology  Science  Majors  2 

Continues  CHM  1264.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1264. 


5QH 


3QH 


CHM  1 271  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  Majors 
and  Chemical  Engineering  Students  1 

For  chemistry  and  biochemistry  majors,  chemical  engineering  stu- 
dents, and  selected  students  in  other  majors.  Covers  synthesis 
and  properties  of  aliphatic  and  Eiromatic  hydrocarbons  and  their 
functional  derivatives,  correlation  between  the  structure  of 
organic  compounds  and  their  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
and  electronic  interpretation  of  organic  reactions.  Prereq.  CHM 
1152  or  CHM  1132,  and  CHM  1138  or  equivalent. 


CHM  1 272  Organic  Chemistry  for  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  Majors 
and  Chemical  Engineering  Students  2 

Continues  CHM  1271.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1271. 


5QH 


CHM  1 274  Organic  Chemistry  3:  The  Organic  Chemistry  of  Living  Process  5  QH 

Examines  advanced  functional  group  chemistry,  especially  as 
relevant  to  molecules  of  nature.  Studies  polycarbonyl  compounds, 
phenols,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  terpenoids  and  steroids,  amino 
acids  and  peptides,  alkaloids,  nucleic  acids,  and  antibiotics  and 
hormones.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1272  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 381  Physical  Chemistry  I  3  QH 

Introduces  chemical  thermodynamics.  Covers  the  three  laws 
of  thermodynamics  and  their  applications  to  thermochemistry, 
material  equilibrium,  and  reaction  equilibrium.  Prereq.  CHM 
1132,  CHM  1152,  or  equiv.;  MTH 1223,  MTH 1243,  or  equiva- 
lent; PHY  1223,  PHY  1233,  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 382  Physical  Chemistry  2  3  QH 

Continues  chemical  thermodynamics,  kinetics,  and  tremsport 
processes.  Covers  theoretical  concepts  and  practical  appUcations 
of  phase  equilibria,  quantitative  use  of  phase  diagrams,  kinetic 
molecular  theory  and  applications  to  transport  processes,  reac- 
tion kinetics,  and  mechanisms.  Prereq.  CHM  1381. 
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CHM  1 383  Physical  Chemistry  3  3  OH 

Presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  quantum  mechanics  and 
their  application  to  chemic£il  problems.  Emphasizes  applications 
to  atomic  and  molecular  spectroscopy.  Prereq.  CHM  1382. 

CHM  1 394  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  1  2  QH 

Presents  experiments  that  demonstrate  simple  yet  accurate 
ways  of  measuring  fundamental  physical  chemical  phenomena. 
Examines  treating  experimental  methodology  and  error  analysis. 
Introduces  computer-based  data  analysis.  Emphasizes  the  prepa- 
ration of  concise  and  literate  laboratory  reports.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
CHM  1381  or  taken  concurrently. 

CHM  1 395  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  2  2  QH 

Examines  experiments  based  on  various  physical  chemistry  topics 
presented  in  CHM  1382.  Explains  and  demonstrates  computer 
interfacing  of  experimental  apparatus.  Focuses  on  data  ansdysis 
using  computer-based  spread  sheet  and  analysis  programs. 
Emphasizes  preparing  concise  and  literate  laboratory  reports. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1382  or  taken  concurrently. 

CHM  1 396  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry  3  2  QH 

Focuses  on  experiments  in  atomic  and  molecular  spectroscopy 
and  molecular  photophysics  that  illustrate  the  principles  discussed 
in  CHM  1383.  Emphasizes  experimental  methodology  and  preparing 
reports.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1383  or  taken  concuirently. 

CHM  1 422  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis  4  QH 

For  chemistry  m^ors  and  selected  students  in  other  majors. 
Covers  principles,  methods,  and  applications  of  electroanalytical 
chemistry,  optical  spectroscopy,  and  chromatography.  Includes 
selected  topics  in  instrumental  design  and  function  and  in  non- 
optical  spectroscopy.  Prereq.  CHM  1382  and  CHM  1231,  or 
j  permission  of  instructor.  Chemistry  majors  take  CHM  1432 
concurrently. 

CHM  1 432  Instrumental  Analysis  Laboratory  2  QH 

For  chemistry  majors  and  selected  students  in  other  majors  regis- 
tered for  CHM  1422.  Focuses  on  lab  experiments  related  to  topics 
covered  in  CHM  1422.  Lab  fee. 

CHM  144]  Inorganic  Chemistry  4  QH 

Presents  the  following  topics:  basic  concepts  of  molecular 
topologies,  coordination  compounds,  coordination  chemistry, 
isomerism,  electron-transfer  reactions,  substitution  reactions, 
molecular  rearrangements  and  reactions  at  ligands,  and  biochemical 
applications.  Prereq.  CHM  1383. 

CHM  1461  Identification  of  Organic  Compounds  3  QH 

Examines  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  and  mixtures, 
using  physical,  chemical,  and  instrumental  methods.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  CHM  1265  or  CHM  1274. 

CHM  1491,  CHM  1492  Directed  Study  2  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  imder  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member. 
Prereq.  An  organic  cliemistry  sequence  and  analytical  chemistry 
and  depaitmental  approval. 

CHM  1 52 1  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  1  3  OH 

Examines  analytical  sepsu-ations.  Corresponds  to  graduate  course 
CHM  3511.  Prereq.  CHM  1422  or  equivalent. 


CHM  1 523  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  2  3  QH 

Examines  the  theoiy,  practice,  instrumentation,  and  application 
of  selected  electroanalytical  methods  of  analysis.  Corresponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3514.  Prereq.  CHM  1422  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 525  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  3  3  QH 

Covers  optical  methods  of  analysis.  Corresponds  to  CHM  3513. 
Pi-ereq.  CHM  1422  or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 56 1  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  1  3  QH 

Focuses  on  organic  structure  and  reactions.  Corresponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3566.  Prereq.  CHM  1274  or  CHM  1265. 


CHM  1 562  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  2 

Examines  organic  structure  and  reactions.  Corresponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3666.  Prereq.  CHM  1561. 


3  OH 


CHM  1 563  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  3  3  OH 

Focuses  on  organic  structure  and  properties.  Corresponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3567.  Prereq.  CHM  1274. 

CHM  1 564  Spectrcphotometric  Identification  of  Organic  Compounds  3  OH 

Examines  spectrophotometric  identification  of  organic  compounds. 
Corresponds  to  graduate  course  CHM  3569.  Prereq.  CHM  1274 
or  equivalent. 

CHM  1 581  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  1  3  OH 

Examines  chemical  thermodynamics.  Corresponds  to  graduate 
course  CHM  3586.  Prei-eq.  CHM  1382. 


CHM  1591  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  2 

Focuses  on  atomic  and  molecular  structure.  Corresponds  to 
graduate  course  CHM  3696.  Prereq.  CHM  1383. 

CHM  1 738  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1138.  Lab  fee. 


3  OH 


CHM  1741  General  Chemistry  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1131. 

CHM  1 742  General  Chemistry  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1132. 

CHM  1751  General  Chemistry  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1151.  Lab  fee. 

CHM  1752  General  Chemistry  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  CHM  1152.  Lab  fee. 


1QH 
4QH 

4  OH 

5  OH 
5QH 

4  OH  each 


CHM  1800,  CHM  1801,  CHM  1802,  CHM  1803,  CHM  1804, 
CHM  1805  Undergraduate  Research 

Students  may  conduct  original  experimental  work  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member.  A  minimum  of  a  two-quarter  com- 
mitment and  approval  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  chenustry 
department  are  required.  Prereq.  Middler  standing  or  above, 
chemistry  major  status,  and  a  minimum  QPA  of  2.8  in  courses 
required  for  the  major. 

CHM  181 1  Advanced  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice  1  4  QH 

Staff  members  direct  lab  projects  in  analytical,  inorganic,  organic, 
and  physical  chemistry.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1274,  CHM  1395, 
CHM  1396,  CHM  1422,  and  departmental  approval. 
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CHM  1 81 2  Advonced  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice  2  4  QH 

Students  may  continue  lab  projects  from  CHM  1811  or  carry  out 
new  projects  in  different  areas.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM  1811  and 
departmental  approval. 


CHM  1840,  CHM  1841,  CHM  1842,  CHM  1843 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


CHM  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


Communication  Studies 


CMN  1 1 1 0  Voice  and  Articulation  4  QH 

Provides  training  in  developing  clear  and  articulate  speech. 
Includes  topics  such  as  the  physiology  of  the  vocal  mechanism, 
voice  projection  and  variety,  articulation  and  pronunciation,  and 
appropriate  speech.  Trains  students  through  lectures,  drills,  and 
exercises. 

CMN  1111  Oral  Interpretation  of  literature  4  QH 

Teaches  the  theory  and  skUI  of  dramatic  reading,  with  an  emphasis 
on  analyzing  and  presenting  literature  orally.  Analyzes  prose, 
poetry,  and  dramatic  selections  to  communicate  the  author's 
meaning  through  voice,  tone,  and  gesture. 

CMN  1115  Foundations  of  Communications  4  QH 

Explores  the  history  and  nature  of  human  interaction  through 
speech.  Includes  such  topics  as  the  communication  process; 
verbal  and  nonverbal;  interpersonal,  group,  and  public  communi- 
cation contexts;  communication  ethics;  and  the  mass  communica- 
tion media.  Offers  the  opportunity  to  learn  principles  governing 
effective  communication. 

CMN  11 16  Public  Speaking  4QH 

Develops  skills  in  public  communication.  Includes  topics  such 
as  choosing  and  researching  a  topic,  organizing  and  delivering  a 
speech,  handling  speech  anxiety,  Ustening  critically,  and  adapting 
language  to  an  audience.  Offers  the  opportunity  for  students  to 
present  a  series  of  speeches  and  receive  advice  and  criticism 
from  an  audience. 

CMN  1 2 1 0  Advanced  Voice  and  Articulation  4  QH 

Develops  the  vocal  techniques  introduced  in  CMN  1110.  Includes 
work  with  speech  patterns  and  dialects.  Develops  the  professional 
speaking  voice  through  exercises  and  applying  concepts.  Prereq. 
CMN  1110. 

CMN  1 21 1  Advanced  Oral  Interpretation  4  QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  study  of  analyzing  and  performing  literature. 
Includes  topics  such  as  classical  literature,  group  performance  of 
literature,  and  programming.  Prereq.  CMN  1111. 

CMN  1 232  Communication  and  Gender  4  QH 

Reviews  contemporary  research  in  gender,  specifically  the  role 
that  gender  plays  in  human  communication.  Includes  topics  such 
as  "genderlect,"  gender  bias  in  language,  and  gender  images  com- 
mimicated  in  the  media. 


CMN  1 239  Argumentation  and  Debate  4  QH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  skills  of  effective  argument. 
Includes  topics  such  as  the  process  of  advocacy,  developing  an 
argument  through  reasoning,  the  psychology  of  argument,  and 
motivational  techniques  of  argumentation.  Combines  theory  and 
practice  in  argument  through  individual  presentations  and  team 
debates.  Prereq.  CMN  1116  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1 240  Advanced  Studies  in  Speech  Performance  4  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  expand  skills  and  strategies  in  public 
speaking  and  debate.  Designed  for  students  in  the  forensic  pro- 
gram and  for  students  wishing  more  in-depth  study  of  public 
speaking  and  debate.  Emphasizes  development  of  competitively 
successful  approaches  to  public  speaking.  Prereq.  CMN  1116  or 
CMN  1239  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1 250  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication  4  QH 

Surveys  the  various  media  of  communication.  Includes  radio, 
television,  film,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  electroruc  communi- 
cation. Explores  the  impact  media  have  on  society. 

CMN  1 300  Communication  Theory  4  QH 

Surveys  critical  communication  theories  as  applied  to  television. 
Topics  include  semiotics,  narrative,  genre,  ideology,  feminist 
theories,  British  cultural  studies,  and  postmodernism. 

CMN  1 31 0  The  Classical  Age  of  Speech  and  Rhetoric  4  QH 

Surveys  theories  of  persuasive  speech  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  Includes  Aristotle's  rhetoric.  Sophistic  traditions,  the 
rhetoric  of  Cicero  and  QuintiUan,  and  famous  speeches  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  Athens.  Teaches  the  roots  of  the  discipline  of 
speech  and  communication. 

CMN  1 3 1 5  Theories  of  Persuasion  4  QH 

Examines  the  behavioral  theories  used  to  create  or  modify  beliefs, 
attitudes,  and  values.  Studies  how  professional  persuaders  conceive 
of  and  execute  arguments  for  specific  audiences. 

CMN  1 31 7  The  Audience  in  Mass  Communication  4  QH 

Explores  how  mass  media  audiences  interpret  and  actively  use 
media  messages  and  products  as  listeners,  readers,  and  consumers. 
Examines  the  different  stages  of  ethnographic  research,  audience 
meanings  and  interpretations,  pleasure  and  fanship,  the  role  of 
media  in  everyday  Ufe,  and  the  use  of  ethnographic  research 
methods  in  communications  studies.  Prereq.  CMN  1250. 

CMN  1318  Negotiation  Skills  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  process  of  negotiating  mutually  acceptable  agree- 
ments in  adversarial  settings.  Emphasizes  collective  bargaining  as  a 
form  of  problem  solving,  and  resolving  conflict  through  mediation. 
Prereq.  Middler  standing  or  above  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1 330  Interpersonal  Communication  4  QH 

Helps  students  improve  their  interpersonal  communications  skills. 
Includes  topics  such  as  the  self  in  communication,  self-disclosure, 
language,  nonverbal  communication,  listening  skiUs,  conflict 
resolution,  and  maintaining  functional  relationships  through 
commimication. 

CMN  1331  Advanced  Interpersonal  Communication  4  QH 

Continues  instruction  in  interpersonal  communication.  Focuses 
on  applying  principles  of  effective  communication  to  human 
relationships.  Prereq.  CMN  1330. 
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CMN  1 338  Group  Discussion  4  QH 

Develops  skiUs  in  working  with  and  in  small  groups.  Instructs  in 
the  small  group  decision-making  process  as  well  as  in  the  inter- 
personal dynamics  of  the  group.  Includes  topics  such  as  problem 
solving,  conflict  resolution,  role  playing,  and  leadership. 

CMN  1410  Contemporary  Public  Address  4  QH 

Analyzes  significant  public  speeches  from  the  recent  past.  Gives 
an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  role  of  oratory  in  major  political 
and  social  movements  by  studying  audio  and  videotapes  of 
historic  and  influential  speakers.  Uses  various  critical  theories  to 
develop  skills  in  criticism. 

CMN  1415  Persuasion  in  Contemporary  Culture  4  QH 

Develops  students'  critical  thinking  skills  as  receivers  of  persua- 
sive communication.  Examines  instances  of  persuasion  in  popu- 
lar culture  such  as  advertising,  mass  media,  and  politics.  Helps 
students  become  more  informed,  critical  receivers  of  mediated 
messages.  Prereq.  CMN  1315  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1430  Organizational  Communication  4  QH 

Surveys  the  communication  process  in  complex  organizations. 
Includes  topics  such  as  the  evolution  of  organizational  communi- 
cation, communication  networks,  information  management,  and 
communication  climate.  Analyzes  case  studies  and  teaches  how 
to  improve  the  quality  of  communication  in  an  organization. 

CMN  1431  Advanced  Organizational  Communication  4  QH 

Examines  the  problems  of  sending  and  receiving  information  in 
complex  organizations.  Reviews  technologies  used  to  disseminate 
information,  communication  auditing  processes,  and  methods  to 
devise  and  assess  communication  programs  for  organizations. 
Prereq.  CMN  1430. 

CMN  1437  Consultation  Skills  4QH 

Surveys  techniques  used  to  analyze  communication  problems  in 
industry,  organizations,  and  groups.  Includes  theory  and  practice 
using  the  case-study  methods.  Offers  students  the  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  audit  an  organization,  identify  problems  in 
communication,  and  suggest  solutions.  Prereq.  CMN  1115. 

CMN  1 450  Television  Studio  Production  4  QH 

Introduces  studio  production  techniques.  Covers  the  creative  and 
technical  elements  of  video  production,  camera  operation,  floor 
direction,  editing  graphics,  lighting,  picture  composition,  and 
directing  methods.  Prereq.  CMN  1250  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1451  Foundations  of  Electronic  Media  4  QH 

Surveys  the  history  of  radio  and  television  broadcasting  technology 
in  the  Uruted  States  and  around  the  world.  Includes  the  evolution 
of  technology,  broadcast  television  versus  cable  and  pay-per-view, 
effects  of  technology  on  the  media,  and  the  future  of  broadcast 
technology.  Develops  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
broadcast  technology's  impact  on  contemporary  society. 

CMN  1452  Radio  Production  4QH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  practices  of  radio.  Includes  lab 
work  in  studio  production  and  instruction  in  program  design, 
ratings,  and  on-air  performance.  Gives  students  an  opportunity  to 
produce  broadcast  material  such  as  feature  stories,  cormnercials, 
and  public  service  announcements.  Prereq.  CMN  1250  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 


CMN  1453  Broadcast  Management  4  QH 

Examines  the  four  critical  functions  of  media  management: 
economics,  marketing,  advertising,  and  ratings.  Includes  FCC  reg- 
ulatory policies,  extemjil  market  forces,  and  internal  management 
forces.  Prereq.  CMN  1250  and  middler  standing  or  above. 

CMN  1 454  Programming  lor  Radio  and  Television  4  QH 

Examines  the  history  of  radio  and  television  programming  and 
the  structure  in  which  programming  operates.  Covers  network, 
network  affiliate,  independent,  cable,  and  public  television  and 
radio,  and  the  major  suppliers  of  programs  such  as  Hollywood 
studios,  independent  producers,  syndicates,  networks,  and  local 
stations.  Reviews  how  the  practical  components  of  the  program 
marketplace,  such  as  rating,  scheduling,  regulation,  and  advertising, 
developed  historically.  Includes  an  opportunity  to  design  a  music 
wheel  for  radio  and  a  short  video  segment  for  television.  Prereq. 
CMN  1250. 

CMN  1 455  Television  Field  Production  4  QH 

Offers  advanced  training  in  video  production  techniques,  empha- 
sizing remote  location  shooting.  Includes  location  scouting,  pro- 
duction budgets,  writing  techniques,  equipment  location,  post- 
production  editing,  and  content  analysis.  Offers  the  opportunity 
to  work  in  teams  to  produce  and  direct  television  using  remote 
video  equipment.  Prereq.  CMN  1250  and  CMN  1450. 

CMN  )  500  Special  Topics  in  Communication  Studies  4  QH 

Examines  v£irious  contemporary  issues  in  conuuunication 
studies.  Course  content  to  be  posted  in  communication  studies 
department  prior  to  quarter  in  which  it  is  offered.  Please  consult 
department  prior  to  registering. 


CMN  1 554  Special  Topics  in  Media 

Examines  various  contemporary  issues  in  mass  media. 


4QH 


CMN  1 555  Communication  and  the  Quality  of  Life  4  QH 

Exposes  students  to  the  role  that  communication  plays  in  the 
quality  of  individual  and  community  life.  Helps  students  explore 
the  impact  of  contemporary  communication  trends.  Analyzes  the 
impact  of  various  media  on  quality  of  life.  Prereq.  Middler  stand- 
ing, CMN  1330,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1 600  Introduction  to  Communication  Research  4  QH 

Introduces  the  various  methods  through  which  scholars  of  com- 
munication develop  knowledge.  Includes  historical,  descriptive, 
experimental,  and  ethnographic  methods.  Expects  student  to 
engage  in  individual  research  projects  designed  to  increase  famil- 
iarity with  commimication  literature  and  to  develop  skills  in  criti- 
cal writing  and  library  research. 

CMN  1610  Rhetorical  Criticism  4QH 

Offers  a  critical  analysis  of  a  range  of  rhetorical  texts:  visual, 
literary,  oral,  and  musical.  Includes  traditional  and  cultural 
approaches  to  criticism.  (Core  Category  V) 

CMN  1 620  Television  Criticism  4  QH 

Offers  an  advanced  communication  course  where  students 
analyze  and  evaluate  representations  of  race,  class,  gender,  and 
the  farmly  in  television  discourse.  Aims  to  increase  awareness  of 
the  ways  that  the  aural,  visual,  and  aesthetic  codes  of  television 
work  to  shape  beliefs  and  values. 
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CMN  1650  Senior  Seminar  in  Communications  4  QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  review  of  the  student's  mastery  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Includes  a  battery  of  assessment  measures  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  demonstrate  skills  competencies  in  communication. 
Expects  students  to  complete  a  research  project  designed  to  inte- 
grate the  student's  experiential  education  with  the  principles  and 
skills  learned  in  the  classroom.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor, 
majors  only,  and  middler-year  standing. 


CMN  1800,  CMN  1801,  CMN  1802,  CMN  1803 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 

CMN  1890,  CMN  1891,  CMN  1892  Directed  Study 

Prereq.  Permission  of  instnictor. 

CMN  1893  Directed  Study 

Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

CMN  1894  Directed  Study 

Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


4  QH  each 


4  QH  each 


IQH 


2QH 


CMN  1895  Internship  in  Speech  Communication  4  QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  hands-on  experience  in  the 
communications  industry.  Requires  approval  by  the  internship 
director  prior  to  registration.  Further  internship  details  are  avail- 
able in  the  department  office.  Fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  experiential  education  requirement. 

CMN  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  msyor.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 

CMN  1 899  Advanced  Television  Production 

Provides  students  with  guidance  in  the  development  of  special 
projects  in  television  and  video  production.  Studies  include 
advanced  directing  (studio  and  field),  lighting,  scriptwriting,  edit- 
ing, graphics,  and  postproduction  technology.  Students  involved 
in  the  Northeastern  Student  Network  project  may  also  receive 
credit.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 
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Courses  ECN  1000-1 199  are  Pathway  courses,  for  which  there  are 
no  prerequisites.  Courses  ECN  1200-1299  are  required  courses 
with  specified  prerequisites.  Courses  ECN  1300-1499  are  upper- 
level  elective  courses  with  specified  prerequisites;  exceptions  to 
these  may  be  granted  with  the  instructor's  permission. 

ECN  1001  Economic  Problems  and  Perspectives  4  QH 

Studies  the  economic  concepts  and  methods  that  are  useful  to 
an  informed  citizen  for  an  understanding  of  modem  social  issues 
such  as  unemplojTnent,  inflation,  poverty,  crime,  the  environment, 
medical  care,  and  international  competitiveness.  Not  recom- 
mended for  students  who  have  completed  either  ECN  1115  or 
ECN  1116.  (Core  Category  U)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 1 5  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  4  QH 

Introduces  macroeconomic  analysis.  Topics  include  the  flow  of 
national  income,  economic  grovrth  and  fluctuation,  the  role  of 


money  and  banking,  and  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  Emphasizes 
the  development  of  conceptual  tools  to  analyze  the  economic 
problems  facing  modem  society.  (Core  Category  II)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 1 6  Principles  of  Microeconomics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  development  of  basic  theory  of  demand,  supply,  and 
market  price.  Explores  applications  to  selected  microeconomic 
problems,  such  as  basic  monopoly  and  competition,  and  other 
issues  that  relate  to  the  role  of  the  pricing  system  in  resource 
allocation  and  income  distribution.  (Core  Category  II)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 30  Health  Care  and  Medical  Economics  4  QH 

Examines  health-care  trends  in  the  United  States;  medical  care 
expenditures;  the  impact  of  medical  care  on  health,  morbidity, 
and  mortality;  CPI  and  MCPI;  the  role  of  gatekeepers;  markets  for 
medical  care,  health  insurance,  physicians,  and  nurses;  DRGs, 
HMOs,  CONs;  the  politics  of  health  care;  national  health  insur- 
ance; extended-care  facilities;  life  care  plans;  consumer  responsi- 
bilities; "Date  to  be  100";  and  health-care  quality.  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 40  Economics  of  Crime  4  QH 

Covers  economic  analysis  of  crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Topics  include  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  the  economic 
causes  of  criminal  behavior,  the  social  costs  of  crime  and  its  pre- 
vention, and  design  of  enforcement  policies.  (Core  Category  VI) 
(Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 50  Economics  of  World  Energy  and  Primary  Resources  4  QH 

Investigates  economic,  pohtical,  and  historical  backgrounds  of 
energy  and  other  resources  problems.  Analyzes  future  impact 
of  primary  resources  limitations  on  United  States  and  world 
economics  as  well  as  feasibility  studies  of  resource  substitution. 
(Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 70  Economic  Issues  In  Minority  Communities  4  QH 

Examines  the  economic  conditions  of  nonwhite  minorities  within 
the  United  States  economy.  Includes  historical  and  cultural  mate- 
rials as  well  as  specific  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  the 
economic  problems  confronting  minority  communities.  Same  as 
AFR  1161.  (Core  Category  VI)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 7 1  Women  in  the  Labor  Market  4  QH 

Focuses  on  economic  analysis  of  the  labor  market  position  of 
women  in  the  context  of  the  changing  economic  structure  and 
labor  market  institutions.  Analyzes  female  labor  force  participa- 
tion differences;  male/female  differentials  in  earnings  and  unem- 
plojTTient;  occupational  concentration,  occupational  segregation, 
theories  and  evidence  of  sex  discrimination;  and  new  opportuni- 
ties for  women.  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 80  Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy  4  QH 

Presents  an  analytic  framework  and  empirical  study  of  how  the 
structure  of  industrial  organization  and  conduct  of  sellers  and 
buyers  affects  economic  performance  and  welfare.  Includes 
industrial  examples  and  case  studies.  Examines  antitrust  as  a 
pubhc  policy  designed  to  promote  better  market  performances. 
Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  thr'ee  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250).  (Pathway) 
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ECN  1 1 81  Economics  of  Art  and  Culture  4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  the  economic  aspects  of  art  and  culture. 
Examines  the  production  and  consumption  of  art  and  culture 
and  the  role  of  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Topics  include: 
consumer  demand,  economic  models  of  nonprofit  cultural  organi- 
zation, competition  and  market  structure  in  the  arts,  artists  as 
members  of  the  labor  force,  productivity  issues  in  the  performing 
arts,  public  support  for  the  arts,  and  the  role  and  impact  of  public 
and  private  subsidies.  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 90/IAF 1 1 90  The  Global  Economy  4  QH 

Introduces  the  history,  stnicture,  and  growth  of  the  mtemational 
economy.  Considers  dimensions  of  global  economic  interdepen- 
dence, including  population,  foreign  investment,  and  environmen- 
tal spillovers.  Analyzes  a  few  key  economic  issues  of  current 
importance  for  major  regions  of  the  world,  such  as  economic 
integration  in  Western  Europe  or  the  emergence  of  the  East  Asian 
dragons.  (Pathway) 

ECN  11 9 1  /lAF  1 330  Development  Economics  4  QH 

Explores  prospects  for  economic  grovrth  and  development  in 
poor  nations  as  indicated  by  economic  analysis  and  historical 
experience;  social,  cultural,  and  institutional  determinants  of 
growth;  analysis  of  agriculture  and  development;  the  role  of  tech- 
nological change;  population;  and  foreign  trade.  (Core  Category 
V)  (Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 92  American  Economic  Development  4  QH 

Studies  economic  development  of  the  United  States  from  the 
colonial  period  to  the  present,  historical  changes  in  economic 
institutions  and  technologies,  with  special  attention  to  precondi- 
tions of  industrialism;  the  American  Industrial  Revolution,  its 
spread  and  socioeconomic  consequences;  the  Great  Depression 
and  the  subsequent  rise  of  mixed  economy  Eind  welfare  state;  and 
United  States  adjustments  to  postwar  economic  changes. 
(Pathway) 

ECN  1 1 93  European  Economic  Development  4  QH 

Discusses  the  economic  inheritance  of  the  nineteenth-century 
development  of  capitalism  and  laissez-faire;  the  aftermath  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  Europesm  overseas  expansion,  the  world 
wars,  and  the  dissolution  of  empires;  American  economic  con- 
quests and  European  integration;  the  future  of  less  developed 
Eireas  in  southern  Europe;  environmental  impact  of  industrialism 
and  the  implications  of  technological  society.  (Core  Category  EI) 
(Pathway) 

ECN  1 21 5  Macroeconomic  Theory   4  QH 

Investigates  the  conceptual  and  empirical  problems  of  creating 
and  using  national  accounts,  price  index  problems,  conceptual 
and  empirical  evaluation  of  consumption  and  investment  func- 
tions and  their  policy  implications,  multiplier  and  accelerator 
models,  and  recent  cyclical  fluctuations.  Analyzes  theories  of 
inflation,  unemployment,  and  grovrth  in  the  light  of  recent  eco- 
nomic history.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  two  Pathway  courses,  and 
MTU  1114  or  equivalent. 

ECN  1216  MIcroeconomic  Theory  4  QH 

Examines  supply-and-demand  analysis,  various  elasticity  concepts 
and  applications,  theories  of  demand  and  production,  and  deriva- 
tion of  cost  curves.  Analyzes  pricing  and  output  behavior  in  the 
several  market  structures  with  their  welfare  implications  and 
the  pricing  of  resources.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  two  Pathway 
courses,  and  MTH  1114  or  equivalent. 


ECN  1 220  History  of  Economic  Thought  4  QH 

Traces  the  evolution  of  Western  economic  thought.  Covers  several 
important  schools  in  economics,  examining  the  questions  econo- 
mists raise  and  analytical  methods  they  use  to  study  humein 
behavior.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  1116  or  any  three  eco- 
nomics courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1250  Statistics  4QH 

Discusses  basic  probability,  descriptive  statistics,  estimation 
techniques,  statistical  hypotheses,  sampling,  analysis  or  variance, 
correlation,  and  regression  analysis  in  the  context  of  economics. 
Computer  applications  are  an  integral  part  of  this  course. 
Economics  majors  who  have  earned  credit  for  ECN  1250  may 
not  receive  credit  for  MSC 1200  or  MTH  1152. 

ECN  1 260  Problems  in  Economic  Research  4  QH 

Examines  research  methods  used  by  practicing  economists. 
Discusses  typical  problems  from  applied  areas  of  economics, 
including  choice  of  modeling  framework,  problems  of  data  collec- 
tion, review  of  estimation  techniques,  interpretation  of  results, 
and  development  of  static  and  dynamic  adaptive  policy  models. 
Prereq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250),  and  ECN  1250. 

ECN  1310  Labor  Economics  4QH 

Focuses  on  economic  analysis  of  the  labor  market  and  the  labor 
force.  Topics  include  the  supply,  development  and  efficient  use  of 
human  resources;  wage  determination;  the  changing  occupational 
and  industrial  structure;  causes,  nature  and  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment; the  economic  impact  of  unions,  related  labor  market  institu- 
tions and  relevant  public  policies.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  ECN  1116 
or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  131 1  Employment  and  Training  Programs  and  Policies  4  QH 

Examines  the  natiure  and  objectives  of  employment  and  training 
programs,  the  nature  jind  causes  of  human  resource  problems, 
current  and  previous  efforts  to  solve  human  resource  problems  in 
the  United  States,  planning  of  human  resource  programs,  and 
economic  evaluation  of  employment  and  training  programs. 
Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 31 4  Economics  of  Educotion  and  Human  Capital  4  QH 

Explores  theoretical  and  empirical  treatment  of  economic  issues 
related  to  education  and  job  training,  including  formal  education 
(preschool  through  postsecondary),  vocational  education,  on-the- 
job  training,  and  government-sponsored  employment  and  training 
programs.  Emphasizes  follow-up  studies,  cost-effectiveness 
analysis,  and  benefit-cost  analysis  for  determining  the  effective- 
ness of  education  and  training  investments  from  a  private  and 
social  standpoint.  Prerreq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1315  Income  Inequalities  and  Discrimination  4  QH 

Focuses  on  economic  analysis  of  income  inequalities,  poverty, 
and  discrimination.  Examines  the  causes  of  income  inequality 
and  the  nature,  causes  and  effects  of  poverty;  economics  of  racial 
discrimination;  and  public  welfare  system  and  other  income 
maiintenance  schemes.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  ECN  11 16  or  any 
three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 
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ECN  1320  Urban  Economics  4QH 

Studies  urban  growth  and  development,  intermetropoMtan 
location  of  business  finns,  regional  shifts  in  economic  activity, 
intrametropoUtan  location  of  firms  and  households,  and  land-use 
patterns.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  eco-rwmics  courses 
(excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 321  Urban  Economic  Problems  and  Policies  4  QH 

Continues  ECN  1320  but  may  be  taken  separately.  Focuses  on 
economic  analysis  of  selected  urban  problems  such  as  housing, 
poverty,  transportation,  education,  health,  crime,  and  the  urban 
environment.  Discusses  pubUc  poUcies  relating  to  such  problems. 
Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 322  Economics  of  Transportation  4  QH 

Covers  transportation  and  land-use  patterns;  externalities;  social 
costs  and  social  benefits  of  various  modes  of  transportation, 
ownership,  regulations,  and  financing  of  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation; and  economics  of  new  technology  in  transportation. 
Prei-eq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 323  Environmental  Economics  4  QH 

AppUes  the  tools  of  economics  to  environmental  issues.  Explores 
taxonomy  of  envirormiental  effects;  externalities;  the  commons 
problem;  taxation,  regulations,  marketable  permits,  and  property 
rights  as  a  solution;  measuring  benefits  of  cleaner  air  and  water, 
noise  abatement,  and  recreational  areas;  global  issues  including 
tropical  deforestation  and  acid  rain;  the  relevance  of  economics 
to  the  enviroiunental  debate.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three 
economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 332  Economic  History  of  less  Developed  Countries  4  QH 

Considers  the  problems  of  initiating  and  sustaining  economic 
development  in  selected  Third  World  countries  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years.  Country-specific  case  studies  cover  the  role 
of  traditional  economic  structures,  different  development  goals 
and  strategies,  state  pohcies,  and  international  economic  rela- 
tions. Prereq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250);  ECN  1191  recommended. 

ECN  1 334  Comparative  Economics  4  QH 

Emphasizes  competing  types  of  theoretical  economic  systems; 
analysis  of  organization  and  operation  of  currently  existing  types 
of  communist,  sociahst,  and  capitalist  economies;  comparison 
and  evaluation  of  economic  behavior  and  performance  of  differ- 
ent economic  systems.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  1116  or  any 
three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 335  international  Economics:  Finance  4  QH 

Introduces  the  workings  of  foreign  exchange  markets,  balance  of 
payments,  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  an  open  economy  tmder 
different  exchange  rate  regimes,  international  capital  movements, 
and  the  international  monetary  system.  Prereq.  ECN  1115,  or  any 
three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250),  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

ECN  1 336  International  Economics:  Trade  4  QH 

Examines  trade  theories  and  patterns,  impact  of  trade  on  domestic 
factor  prices,  factor  movements,  and  terms  of  trade.  Explores 
welfare  implications  and  poUtical  economy  of  alternative  trade 
policies,  such  as  free  trade,  tariffs,  quotas,  and  custom  miions. 
Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250)  or  permission  of  instructor. 


ECN  1 340  Government  Expenditures:  Structure  and  Evaluation  4  QH 

Covers  fiscal  functions  of  government,  fiscal  institutions  and 
poUtics,  theory  of  social  goods,  pubUc  expenditure  growth  and 
structure,  federal  budget  expenditure  evaluation  and  cost-benefit 
case  studies,  fiscal  federalism  in  theory  and  practice,  and  issues 
of  public  debt  and  deficit.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  equivalent  or 
any  three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1341  Financing  of  Government:  Taxation  and  Debt  .  4  QH 

Considers  principles  of  taxation;  problems  of  tax  structure  and 
reform  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels;  tax  incidence;  effects  of 
taxation  on  economic  efficiency  and  growth;  negative  income  tax 
and  social  sectirity  finance;  issues  of  pubUc  debt  and  deficit. 
Prereq.  ECN  1116  or  equivalent  or  any  three  economics  courses 
(excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1342  Money  and  Banking  4QH 

Studies  the  nature  and  the  functions  of  money,  credit,  and  the 
role  of  financial  organizations  in  the  United  States  economy. 
Emphasizes  theories  of  banking,  money  supply,  and  monetary 
poUcy.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  or  equivalent  or  any  three  economics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 345  Business  Cycles  and  Inflation  4  QH 

Considers  the  theories  of  business  cycles  and  inflation  and  an 
empirical  application  of  these  theories  to  current  business  cycle, 
inflation,  and  stagflation  problems.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  and 
ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding 
ECN  1250),  and  ECN  1215. 

ECN  1 350  Introduction  to  Econometrics  4  QH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  econometric  analysis 
and  forecasting.  Covers  ordinary  least  squares,  piecewise  regres- 
sion, tests  and  corrections  for  serial  correlation  and  heteroskedas- 
ticity,  specification  analysis,  simultaneous  equations  systems, 
eiTors  in  variables,  dynamic  models,  and  elementary  forecasting. 
Prereq.  ECN  1115  and  ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics 
courses  (excluding  ECN  1250),  and  ECN  1250. 

ECN  1 353  Introduction  to  Mathematics  for  Economists  4  QH 

Introduces  basic  tools  of  mathematics,  matrix  algebra,  differential 
and  integral  calculus  and  classical  optimization,  with  special 
reference  to  economic  applications.  Prereq.  ECN  1115  and 
ECN  1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 360  Managerial  Economics  4  QH 

Explores  the  application  of  economic  principles  and  theory,  by  the 
use  of  case  studies,  to  the  solution  of  decision-making  problems  in 
such  areas  as  demand  forecasting,  price  poUcies,  estimation  and 
control  of  costs,  financing  of  capital  investments,  and  responses  to 
government  taxation  and  regulation  poUcies.  Prereq.  ECN  1116  or 
any  three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 

ECN  1 36 1  Social  Control  of  Economic  Activities  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  the  goverrmient's  role  in  economic 
activities,  examining  the  relationships  between  the  govenmient  and 
industry,  labor,  agriculture,  public  utilities,  and  consumers.  Ti-aces 
the  changing  role  of  the  goverrmient  from  a  laissez-faire  poUcy  to 
one  of  direct  intervention  in  the  economy.  Covers  such  topics  as 
wage  and  price  control,  environment  and  antipollution  policies, 
consumer  protection,  and  conglomerate  mergers.  Prereq.  ECN 
1116  or  any  three  economics  courses  (excluding  ECN  1250). 
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ECN  1401  Advanced  Economic  Theory  4  OH 

Covers  advanced  theoretical  treatment  of  selected  topics  in  micro- 
and  macroeconomics.  Recommended  for  students  planning  to 
take  graduate  economics.  Prereq.  ECN  1215  and  ECN  1216. 

ECN  1 4 1 5  Selected  Topics  in  Macroeconomics  4  QH 

Studies  macroeconomic  issues.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

ECN  1 4 1 6  Selected  Topics  in  Microeconomics  4  QH 

Studies  microeconomic  issues.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

ECN  1470  Economics  Is  What  Economists  Do  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  what  it  is  that  econo- 
mists do  and  what  the  future  may  hold  for  them.  Consists  of  pre- 
sentations by  faculty  on  their  research,  by  members  of  the 
Department  of  Cooperative  Education  on  cooperative  education 
employment  opportimities,  by  representatives  from  Career 
Services  and  alumni  of  the  Department  of  Economics  on  perma- 
nent employment  opportunities  and  experiences,  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  relevant  graduate  and  professional  schools  for  stu- 
dents to  explore  future  educational  opportunities.  Prereq. 
Nonfreshman  status;  economics  major  or  minor. 

ECN  1481  Directed  Study  1  QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member  of  the  department.  Should  only  be  used  to 
fulfill  economics  electives.  Up  to  four  quarter  hours  per  offering, 
with  an  eight  quarter-hour  maximum.  Prereq.  Qualified  senior 
economics  majors  and  approval  of  department  chair. 

ECN  1482  DIreded  Study  2QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member  of  the  department.  Should  only  be  used  to 
fulflU  economics  electives.  Up  to  four  quarter  hours  per  offering, 
with  an  eight  quarter-hour  maximiun.  Prereq.  Qualified  senior 
economics  majors  and  approval  of  department  chair. 

ECN  1 483  Dtrected  Study  3QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member  of  the  department.  Should  only  be  used  to 
fulfill  economics  electives.  Up  to  four  quarter  hours  per  offering, 
with  an  eight  quarter-hour  maximum.  Prereq.  Qualified  senior 
economics  majors  and  approval  of  department  chair. 

ECN  1484  Directed  Study  4QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  rhember  of  the  department.  Should  only  be  used  to 
fulfill  economics  effectives.  Up  to  four  quarter  hours  per  offering, 
with  an  eight  quarter-hour  maximum.  Prereq.  Qualified  senior 
economics  majors  and  approval  of  department  chair. 

ECN  1 492  Senior  Economics  Seminar  4  QH 

Coordinates  and  applies  economic  concepts,  methodology,  and 
data  to  issues  arid  problems  of  broad  social,  economic,  and 
philosophical  importance.  Prereq.  ECN  1216  and  ECN  1215; 
senior  economics  majors  only. 


ECN  1716  Microeconomics  Principles  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECN  1116. 


4QH 


ECN  1495,  ECN  1496,  ECN  1497,  ECN  1498 
Junlor/Sehior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 

KN  1 71 S  Mocroeconomlcs  Prindples  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECN  1115. 


4  QH  each 


4QH 


ECN  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Educotion  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


Education 


ED  1003  Reading/Study  Skills  1  4QH 

Provides  iristruction  to  students  who  demonstrate  a  need  to  be 
more  efficient  in  comprehending  and  studying  college  textbooks 
and  collateral  reading  assignments.  Concentrates  on  techniques 
involved  in  understanding  informative  materials  and  introduces 
the  evaluation  of  persuasive  prose.  In  addition,  presents  sugges- 
tions on  such  topics  as  how  to  listen  to  and  take  summary  notes 
on  course  lectures  and  how  to  set  study  goals  and  priorities  con- 
sistent with  course  objectives. 

ED  1 004  Reading/Study  Skills  2  4  QH 

Continues  topics  introduced  in  ED  1003  and  expands  upon  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  persuasive  texts.  Emphasizes  read- 
ing imaginative  prose  for  meaning  and  pleasure,  preparing  for  and 
taking  examinations,  and  learning  to  adjust  reading  speed  and 
method  to  various  materials  encountered  in  concurrent  coiu-ses. 

ED  1 005  Proctlcum  In  Reading  and  Study  Skills  4  QH 

Gives  students  in  the  academic  program  Project  Ujima  compre- 
hensive tools  to  help  them  to  master  the  how-tos  of  reading  text- 
books, notetaking,  outlining,  introductory  research  skills,  time 
management,  studying  skiUs,  and  other  techniques  necessary  for 
success  in  college. 

ED  1 1 00  Human  Services  and  Social  Science  4  QH 

Draws  on  anthropology,  psychology,  and  sociology,  and  some 
of  the  concepts,  methods,  and  terminology  of  those  fields. 
Concentrates  on  the  evolution  of  human  nature,  the  influence  of 
previous  experience  and  learning  on  the  behavior  of  individuals 
and  groups,  the  difficulties  in  achieving  a  full  degree  of  humanity 
in  a  technological  society,  and  the  potentially  powerful  roles  that 
"professional  sociaUzers"  (teachers,  clinicians,  group  leaders,  and 
so  forth)  can  play  in  the  Uves  of  students  and  clients. 

ED  1 1 01  Introduction  to  Education  4  QH 

Discusses  human  survival  and  continued  development  as  problems 
of  educating  people  to  use  their  sldUs  and  abUities  to  live  harmo- 
niously. Examines  the  teaching  and  learning  process  used  to  trans- 
mit information  and  values  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  and 
places  these  processes  in  the  context  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  the  American  family  and  education.  Approaches  these 
issues  with  a  creative  and  humanistic  perspective. 

ED  1 1 02  Child  Development,  learning,  and  Education  4  QH 

Surveys  developmental  processes  from  the  prenatal  period 
through  preadolescence.  Covers  principles  of  physical,  cognitive, 
language,  social,  and  personality  development  and  discusses  the 
implications  for  childrearing  and  schooling. 
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ED  1 1 03  Adolescent  Developlneilt,  leoriiint^  and  Eitucation  4  QH 

Presents  a  basic  overview  of  the  continuity  of  human  develop- 
ment in  conteihporary  Society,  from  tiie  preadolescent  period 
through  adolescence,  adulthood,  middle  age,  and  old  age. 
Considers  significant  areas  of  growth,  development,  and  adjust- 
ment for  each  period,  including  social,  sexual,  personality,  moti- 
vational, and  cognitive  aspects. 

ED  11 04  Learning  and  the  TedtliingPrckeis  4QH 

Explores  learning  and  teaching  within  different  types  of  schools. 
Examines  the  pedagogical,  environmental,  and  historical  factors 
that  affect  the  instructional  processes  and  influence  educational 
outcomes. 

ED  1 1 06  Creative  Expression  in  Children  4  QH 

Assists  students  who  are  interested  in  working  with  children  in 
a  variety  of  settings.  Focuses  on  the  potential  of  creative  expres- 
sioii  in  interpersonal  cbittmunlcation  and  the  relation  of  children's 
creative  experiences  to  their  cognitive,  emotional,  and  social 
development.  Provides  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  hands-on 
expefieitce  and  confidence  to  Work  with  various  media  available 
for  creative  ejipression.  Ptere^.'ED  ii02, 

ED  1 1 07  Beginning  Cofflputer  Use  in  EducOtiitti  4  QH 

Introduces  students  who  are  unfaniiliar  With  software  applica- 
tions to  computer  use  through  general  purpose  software:  word 
processing  and  data  prtcessiiig.  Covers  operating  systems  com- 
mands as  well  as  concepts  relatijfig  to  computer  hardware  and 
software.  Suggests  methods  of  applying  the  computer  to  study 
requirements  in  college  and  to  teaching. 

ED  1302/HS  1101  The  Human  Services  h'ofessions  4  QH 

Explores  what  a  human  service  agency  is,  how  it  comes  into  being, 
how  it  grows  and  changes.  Analyzes  attitudes,  values,  skUls,  and 
knowledge  of  the  human  services  worker  and  the  reasons  why 
people  in  modem  society  require  huitian  services  assistance.  Views 
human  services  from  the  eyes  of  clients  as  weU  as  society  as  a 
whole.  Requires  fieldwork  in  a  human  service  agency  as  well  as  a 
good  deal  of  independent  study.  Required  for  all  human  services 
majors;  open  to  other  studetits  on  space-available  basis.  Prereq. 
ED1100,SOCllOO,()requi'vatent: 

ED  1 309/HS  1219  Intervention  Strdtegies  for  the  Human  Services  4  QH 

Introduces  the  range  of  skills  used  in  working  with  cUents  in  the 
various  helping  professions  such  as  coimseUng  (individual  and 
group),  advocacy,  rehabilitation,  commuriity  organizing,  and 
income  mainteiiance.  Utilizes  rote  playing,  simulations,  and  inter- 
views with  practicing  professionals.  Requires  reading  but  not 
fieldwork.  Intended  as  preparation  for  more  specialized  courses; 
required  for  human  services  majors  but  open  to  other  students 
with  appropriate  backgroimds. 

ED  1 31 1  Case  Management:  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  theory  atid  skUlS  of  managing  clients'  treat- 
ment programs  in  a  variety  of  institutional  settings.  Provides 
training  in  identifying  the  components  of  a  psychosocial  assess- 
ment. Examines  common  techniques  of  planned  service  delivery 
and  resource  coordination  arid  reviews  the  entitiements  available 
to  clients  of  diverse  needs  and  backgrounds.  Prereq.  PSY 1111  or 
SOCllOO. 

ED  1 3 1 9  Speech,  Longuage,  ond  Cognition  in  the  Young  Child  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  normal  Speech  and  language  development 
and  its  relationship  to  cognition  in  the  young  child.  Describes 


speech-language  and  cognitive  behaviors  in  a  variety  of  disordered 
populations  and  outiines  a  team  approach  to  treating  such  disorders. 
Uses  a  variety  of  case  studies  to  describe  the  assessment  and 
remediation  of  yoimg  children  with  speech  and  language  disorders 
in  the  classroom.  Team  taught  by  faculty  from  the  Department  of 
Education  and  from  the  Department  of  Speech-Language 
Pathology  and  Audiology.  Provides  students  an  opportunity  to 
understand  the  implications  of  disordered  speech  and  language 
for  classroom  learning.  Prereq.  ED  1102. 

ED  1 405  Teaching  Children's  literature  and  the  Arts  4  QH 

Offers  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field  of  children's  Uterature 
and  literature  for  young  adults.  Surveys  and  evaluates  examples 
of  contemporary  children's  literature  and  other  learning  materials 
used  in  preschool,  elementary,  secondary,  and  remedial  pro- 
grams. Covers  such  recurring  themes  as  racism  and  sexism  in 
children's  books,  controversial  children's  books  and,  contempo- 
rary illustrators.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  integrate  language  arts,  visual  arts,  and  music  in  the  teach- 
ing of  literature. 

ED  1407  Integrating  the  School  Curriculum  through  Social  Studies  4  QH 

Describes  and  evaluates  social  studies  curricula  in  use  in  elemen- 
tary school.  Develops  criteria  to  select  appropriate  social  studies 
content,  skiUs,  and  attitudinal  objectives.  Expects  students  to  use 
these  criteria  to  develop  social  studies  experiences  that  meet  the 
developmental  needs  of  learners  and  to  shed  light  on  the  lives  of 
individuails  and  groups  within  different  cultural  settings.  Prereq. 
ED  1406. 

ED  1 41 0  IWethods  and  Materials  lor  Teaching  Adolescents  and  Adults  1      4  QH 

Considers  specific  methods  and  materials  appropriate  to  teaching 
adolescents  and  adults.  Seeks  to  develop  in  the  students  an  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  the  materials  and  methodology 
of  the  teaching-learning  process,  to  encourage  within  students 
attitudes  conducive  to  and  identified  with  good  tenets  of  teaching, 
and  to  foster  in  the  students  acceptance  of  the  need  to  grow 
constanfly  and  to  be  aware  of  the  continuing  development  of  the 
learning-teaching  process.  Requires  fieldwork.  Prereq.  ED  1104. 

ED  1 41 1  Methods  and  Moterials  for  Teaching  Adolescents  and  Adults  2      4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  veirious  subject  areas  of  teaching  techniques  of 
organizing  and  presenting  lessons,  developing  teaching  materials, 
using  audiovisual  equipment,  developing  and  implementing  evalu- 
ation instruments,  and  selecting  appropriate  materials  within  the 
field  of  interest.  Requires  fieldwork.  Prereq.  ED  1410. 

ED  1 41 2  Fundamentals  of  Secondary  School  Curriculum  Development         4  QH 

Examines  how  goals  and  objectives  are  selected  and  priorities 
are  determined.  Analyzes  methods  for  desigiiing  educational  pro- 
grams to  meet  specified  goals,  methods  of  evaluating  educational 
outcomes  in  terms  of  the  goals  of  the  program,  and  techniques  for 
modifying  programs  in  the  light  of  such  performance. 

ED  141 7  Student  Teaching  Practicum  and  Seminar  8  QH 

A  300-clock-hour  student  practicum  and  related  biweekly  semi- 
nar. Allows  for  fuU-time  participation  in  a  University-arranged 
and  supervised  school  program  designed  to  analyze  learning  and 
teaching  and  to  demonsti'ate,  evaluate,  and  develop  teaching 
skills.  Arts  and  Sciences  eocperiential  education  requirement. 
Prereq.  Completion  of  sequence  in  education  and  minimum  of 
2.5  QPA. 
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ED  1 420  Student  Teaching  Procticum  in  the  Pre-K  Years  4  OH 

A  150-clock-hour  student  teaching  practicuni  and  related 
biweekly  seminEir.  Offers  extensive  participation  with  supervision 
in  a  pre-K  program.  Students  analyze  learning  and  teaching  and 
demonstrate,  evaluate,  and  develop  teaching  skills  wliile  working 
with  young  cliildi-en  with  diverse  backgrounds  and  needs.  Arts 
and  Sciences  experiential  education  requirement.  Prereq. 
Completion  of  advanced  professional  sequence  in  early  child- 
hood education  and  minimum  2.5  QPA. 

ED  1 42 1  Curriculum  lor  the  Pre-K  Years  4  QH 

Presents  theories  of  active  learning  and  learning  through  play  as 
applied  in  the  prekindergarten  years.  Offers  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  to  specify  goals  in  order  to:  facilitate  children's 
growth,  development,  and  achievement  of  skills  in  communica- 
tion, inquiry,  creative  expression,  and  interpersonal  relations; 
plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  content  and  methodology  in  vari- 
ous curriculum  areas;  incorporate  developmentally  appropriate, 
integrated  learning  experiences;  select  materials  and  create  learn- 
ing envirorunents;  and  integrate  cluldren  with  special  needs. 
Prereq.  ED  1102  and  ED  1104. 

ED  1423  Multicultural  Education  4  QH 

Reviews  aspects  of  the  history  and  culture  of  different  ethnic 
groups  to  explore  the  manner  in  which  certain  themes  and  issues 
are  manifested.  Examines  and  evaluates  ethnic  and  multicultural 
school  curricula  in  relation  to  specific  educational  criteria  and 
goals  and  their  potential  impact  on  learners.  Requires  students  to 
select  and  organize  historical,  literary,  and  artifact  materials  from 
specific  ethnic  groups  and  to  use  them  in  the  planning  of  leaniing 
experiences  for  classroom  use. 

ED  1 425  Teaching  Mathematics  and  Science  to  Children  4  QH 

Focuses  on  methods  and  materials  of  mathematics  and  science 
teaching  for  early  cliildhood  and  elementary  education  students. 
Provides  the  opportunity  for  university  students  to  explore  vari- 
ous strategies  and  materials  of  teaching  mathematics  and  some 
content  areas  in  science.  Takes  into  account  the  deyelopment 
stages  of  children. 

ED  1 426  Teaching  the  language  Arts  4  QH 

Emphasizes  literacy  development  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Presents  an  integrated  language  learning  perspective  drawn  from 
recent  research  on  language  and  literacy  acquisition  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  instructional  methodology.  Students  are  expected  to  build 
an  understanding  both  of  how  cliUdren  develop  in  language,  read- 
ing, and  writing,  and  of  language  structure  that  will  enable  them  to 
make  appropriate  instructional  decisions  in  the  classroom. 

ED  1470  Freshman  Seminar  1  QH 

Continues  work  begun  in  ED  1101,  Introduction  to  Education, 
in  a  series  of  seminars  during  the  woiiter  and  spring  quarters. 
Students  prepare  an  educational  plan  and  are  introduced  to  a 
number  of  current  educational  issues. 

ED  1 480  Junior/Senior  Seminar  for  Education  Students  I  QH 

Examines  career  development  and  career  management  issues 
of  teaching  professionals.  Discusses  important  components  of 
the  after-graduation  job  search  process,  and  incorporates  advice 
from  professionals  in  the  field.  Examines  a  nmiiber  of  current 
issues  relating  to  the  working  conditions  of  teachers,  such  as  the 
teacher's  union,  teacher  certification,  graduate  school,  cai'eer 
issues  for  women,  Eind  alternative  careers  in  education. 


ED  1800  Directed  Study  1  4QH 

This  experience  is  provided  for  the  student  whose  unique  academic 
needs  or  interests  cannot  be  adequately  satisfied  in  any  of  the 
scheduled  courses  of  the  department.  Prepai-ation  consists  of 
approval  of  the  supervising  faculty  member  and  the  dean's  office. 
Approval  forms  must  be  submitted  to  the  dean's  office  duiing 
the  quarter  prior  to  registratiori  for  the  directed  study.  Prereq. 
PeiTiiission  of  instructoi: 


ED  1801  Directed  Study  2 

For  students  who  have  completed  ED  1800. 


4QH 


ED  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  msgor  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


English' 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  prerequisite  for  upperclass 
courses  is  a  freshman  English  sequence.  For  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  the  fuU-time  day  programs  this  means  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  nil;  ENG  1013  and  ENG  1111;  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111. 
For  the  College  of  Engineeiing,  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111,  and  for 
international  students,  ENG  1004,  ENG  100-5,  and  ENG  1006;  or 
ENG  1005  and  ENG  1006. 

ENG  1 004  Fundamentals  of  English-SOL  4  QH 

Provides  intensive  practice  in  composition  with  accent  on  accurate, 
intelligible  writing  and  paragraphs  organized  aiound  single,  well- 
supported  ideas.  Encourages  sentence-combining  and  vocabulary 
development,  and  gives  special  attention  to  individual  writing 
needs.  Includes  prose  readings,  class  discussion,  and  selective 
review  of  granmiar.  Pass/fail  grading.  Prereq.  Special  placement 
for  non-native  speakers  ivhose  peifoima^ice  or  scores  indicate 
that  their  uni.ting  skills  are  not  yet  up  to  tlwse  required  for 
ENG  1005. 

ENG  1 005  College  Writing  1  -SOL  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  development  of  skiDs  needed  in  writing  clear, 
expository  prose  essays.  Requires  the  regular  writing  and  rewriting 
of  essays  of  increasing  length  and  complexity.  Focuses  on  appro- 
priate prose  readings  for  discussion  and  analysis  and  introduces 
techniques  preparatory  to  research  writing.  Prei-eq.  ENG  1004  or 
special  placement. 

ENG  1 006  College  Writing  2-SOL  4  QH 

Introduces  the  study  of  literature  through  close  reading  and 
discussion  of  fiction,  nonfiction,  and  poetry.  Advances  develop- 
ment of  rhetorical  techniques  by  requiring  frequent  essays  written 
in  relation  to  the  readings  and  rewritten  to  improve  content, 
organization,  and  diction.  Provides  guided  experience  with  using 
outside  sources  and  librai-y  materials  for  writing  a  term  paper. 
Prereq.  ENG  1005  or  equivalent.  ^ 


i. 


4QH 


ENG  1013  Basic  Writing 

Offers  an  introduction  to  principles  of  the  writing  process. 
Emphasizes  indi\'idualized  assistance  in  generating  and  develop- 
ing ideas,  drafting,  revising,  and  organizing  and  masteiing  the 
conventions  of  written  English.  Pass-fail  grading.  Prereq. 
Special  placement. 
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ENG  I1 10  College  Writing]  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  individual  student's  writing  sldlls.  Includes  appli- 
cation of  important  principles  of  composing,  logic,  and  rhetoric 
to  exposition  and  argumentation.  Reviews  sentence  structure, 
punctuation,  and  paragraplung.  Analyzes  essay  forms  and  problems. 

ENG  1 1I  ICollege  Writing  2  4QH 

Continues  instruction  in  vmting,  with  emphasis  on  expository 
methods  of  defining,  describing,  analyzing,  persuading,  and 
composing  the  research  paper.  Requires  students  to  write  lengthy 
critical  essays  based  on  consideration  of  primary  and  secondary 
materials.  Focuses  on  poems,  stories,  and  plays  as  the  subject 
matter  for  discussion  of  writing  technique  and  written  assignments. 
ENG  1111  follows  ENG  1110  and  is  required  of  all  freshmen  in  the 
University.  Prereq.  ENG  1110. 

ENG  1115  Poetry  4QH 

Involves  close  reading  of  selected  poems,  study  of  critical  terms, 
and  practice  in  different  critical  approaches  to  poetry;  examines 
techniques  for  reading  a  variety  of  poetic  texts.  (Core  Category  IT) 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1116  Fiction  4QH 

Involves  close  reading  of  selected  novels  and  short  stories,  study 
of  critical  terms,  and  practice  in  different  critical  approaches  to 
fiction.  (Core  Category  IT)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1117  Drama  4QH 

Involves  close  reading  of  selected  plays,  study  of  critical  terms, 
and  practice  La  different  critical  approaches  to  drama  (Core 
Category  n)  Prereg.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 1 1 8/LIN  1 1 1 8  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  their  unconscious  linguistic  knowledge 
about  sentence  structure  (syntax),  meaning  (semantics),  word 
forms  (morphology),  and  speech  sounds  (phonology).  Examines 
other  issues  related  to  language  such  as  the  Black  EngUsh/ 
Standard  English  debate,  women's  and  men's  language,  "talking" 
cliimpanzees,  "talking"  computers,  and  the  nature/nurture  contro- 
versy. (Core  Category  IT) 

ENG  1 1 1 9/LIN  1119  History  of  the  English  Language  4  QH 

Studies  the  development  of  modem  English  ft'om  Anglo-Saxon 
beginnings;  effects  of  Scandinavian  and  Norman  invasions; 
dialect  geography;  evolutionary  changes,  word  formation,  and 
borrowing;  and  origins  of  writing  and  problems  of  spelling. 
Readings  include  both  formal  and  informal  writings,  literary 
selections,  wills,  journals,  and  private  and  pubUc  letters.  (Core 
Category  m)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 1 20  Survey  of  English  Literature  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  major  British  writers  and  major  literary  forms  and 
works  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Includes  works  by  such  writers  as  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  and  Swift.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1 1 21  Survey  of  English  Literature  2  4  QH 

Surveys  the  major  British  writers  and  msyor  literary  movements 
from  the  Romjintic  period  through  the  Victorian  and  modem 
periods  to  the  present.  Includes  works  by  such  writers  as 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Yeats, 
Lavsrence,  Lessing,  and  Beckett.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 


ENG  1 1 23  Survey  of  American  Literature  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  major  American  writers  and  major  literary  forms  and 
works  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  CivU  War.  Includes  works 
by  such  writers  as  Bradstreet,  Taylor,  Cooper,  Poe,  Hawthorne, 
Melville,  and  Emerson.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1 1 24  Survey  of  American  Literoture  2  4  QH 

Surveys  the  major  American  writers  and  major  literary  forms  and 
works  from  the  CivU  War  to  the  mid-twentieth  century.  Includes 
works  by  such  writers  as  Whitman,  Dickinson,  Twain,  James, 
Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner,  and  Wright.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  11 25  Technical  Writing  4QH 

Trains  writers  in  the  clear,  unambiguous  style  of  technical  writing. 
Requires  students  to  practice  these  skills  by  writing  technical  pro- 
posals, process  descriptions,  feasibility  and  program  reports,  and 
operators'  manuals,  and  by  making  oral  presentations.  Prereq, 
ENG  11 10  and  ENG  1111  and  80  QH. 

ENG  1 1 26  Backgrounds  in  English  and  American  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  in  translation  Greek,  Roman,  and  bibUcal  literature  as 
background  for  literary  study.  Emphasizes  the  development  of 
myth,  genre,  and  theme.  Readings  include  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
the  most  influential  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  Dante.  (Core  Category 
m)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 2 1 8/LIN  1 2 1 8  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  2  4  QH 

A  workshop  that  focuses  on  three  core  areas  in  the  study  of 
language:  syntax,  morphology,  and  phonology.  Examines  the 
regularities  that  imderlie  the  linguistic  system  inside  each 
language  user's  mind,  with  a  slant  toward  "doing"  linguistics: 
playing  with  data,  analyzing  it,  and  ultimately  explaining  it. 
Prereq.  ENG  1118/LIN 1118  or  permission  of  instiTictor. 

ENG  1 275  Grammar  for  Journalists  4  QH 

Reviews  the  mechanics  of  newspaper  and  magazine  prose. 
Emphasizes  grammatical  forms,  punctuation,  spelling,  effective 
structures,  and  conventional  usage.  Prereq.  Journalism  majors 
only. 

ENG  1276  Science  Fiction  4QH 

Traces  the  development  of  various  science  fiction  themes 
and  approaches,  from  early  man  versus  machine  and  love/hate 
relationsiiips  to  alien  close  encoimters  of  all  kinds.  From 
Frankenstein  to  most  recent  titles.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 277  Topics  in  Science  Fiction  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  single  writer  or  group  of  writers  (such  as  WeUs  or 
writers  of  contemporary  Anierican  science  fiction),  a  theme  (such 
as  women  in  science  fiction  or  the  future  city),  or  a  unifying  idea 
(such  as  time  travel  or  utopia/dystopia).  Pre)-eq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1278  Modern  Bestseller  4QH 

Explores  the  function  of  quest,  romance,  and  adventvu-e  in  a 
selection  of  contemporary  bestseUing  fiction.  Prei'eq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 
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ENG  1279  The  Modern  Novel  4QH 

Studies  the  ni^or  British  and  American  novelists  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Considers  theme  and  form  in  such  authors  as  Lawrence, 
WooLf,  Fitzgerald,  Ellison,  Doctorow,  and  Didion.  (Core  Category 
UI)Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1280  Modern  Drama  4  QH 

Studies  the  development  of  drama  from  realism  to  surrealism, 
from  Ibsen  to  Beckett.  P)-ereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1 281  The  Modern  Short  Story  4  QH 

Studies  the  short  story  from  Poe  to  the  present,  including  such 
writers  as  Joyce  and  Kafka,  Hemingway  and  Flannery  O'Connor. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 283  Contemporary  Fiction  4  QH 

Exanunes  British  and  American  writers  from  1945  to  the  present, 
including  such  figures  as  Lessing,  Burgess,  Pynchon,  Morrison, 
Kingston,  and  Barth.  Emphasizes  experimental  and  modernist 
authors.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 285  Literature  and  the  Law  4  QH 

Investigates  the  problems  of  crime  and  justice  as  reflected  in 
literature,  from  ancient  to  contemporary  works.  The  secondary 
focus  is  the  law  itself  as  literature,  including  explorations  of  case 
files  and  other  legal  material.  The  readings  encourage  students  to 
discover  the  changing  nature  of  the  criminals — heroes  or  victims 
or  villains — and  to  deal  with  the  social,  psychological,  and  politi- 
cal facts  that  define  them.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 


ENG  1 289  Shakespeare  on  Film  4  QH 

Examines  the  various  treatments  of  Shakespeare's  plays  on  film. 
Treats  the  technical  aspects  of  film  and  how  these  are  used  by 
directors  to  transfer  Shakespeare's  plays  from  the  stage  to  the 
screen.  Prereg.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1290  Topics  in  Film  4QH 

Studies  a  theme  or  problem  (film  and  society,  film  and  politics), 
a  period  in  film  history  (American  film  from  1945  to  the  present), 
a  film  genre  (the  western,  film  noir),  or  a  film  director  (Hitchcock, 
Coppola).  Prer-e</.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 293  Topics  in  Popular  Culture  4  QH 

Focuses  on  such  topics  as  the  soap  opera,  the  western,  and  the 
police  story;  on  a  popular  culture  activity;  or  on  a  popular  culture 
perspective.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1294  Modern  Film  4QH 

Studies  a  selection  of  m^or  modem  films  from  around  the  world 
from  a  thematic,  cultural,  and  historical  perspective.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  political,  social,  ethical,  and  psychological 
issues,  as  well  as  to  the  way  common  human  themes  emerge  in 
quite  diverse  cultures.  The  course  also  covers  the  basic  proce- 
dures of  film  interpretation.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111 
or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 300  Topics  in  Fiction  4  QH 

Studies  a  particular  kind  of  fiction,  such  as  the  novella;  a  problem 
in  fiction,  such  as  the  role  of  the  narrator;  a  particular  group 
of  fiction  writers;  or  a  theme  in  fiction.  Preivq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 


ENG  1 286  Literature  and  Politics  4  QH 

Explores  how  authors  from  Sophocles  to  Mailer  represent  the  reU- 
gious,  moral,  and  ethical  conflicts  arising  from  the  acquisition, 
use,  and  nususe  of  poUtical  power.  Considers  literature  in  several 
categories:  Utopian,  which  establishes  a  conflict  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real;  satirical,  which  threatens  a  power  structure  by 
exposing  it  to  scorn;  analytic,  which  describes  the  rise  to  and  fall 
from  power  of  individuals,  parties,  or  states;  and  investigative, 
which  takes  the  reader  inside  a  power  elite  to  observe  its  irmer 
operations.  Participants  examine  the  difference  between  the  ideal 
of  government  and  its  reality.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  llll 
or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 287  The  Literature  of  Science  4  QH 

Examines  historically  the  discovery  methods  and  models  of  liter- 
ature and  science,  exploring  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
the  relationship  of  the  methods  and  models  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence; the  treatment  of  scientific  methods  and  models  in  Uterature; 
the  use  of  literary  devices,  techniques,  and  traditions  in  scientific 
texts.  Readings  are  dravm  from  historically  significant  scientific 
texts,  literary  texts,  or  some  combination  of  these.  (Core 
Category  VT)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1288  Film  and  Text  4QH 

Studies  either  the  similarities  and  differences  between  literaiy 
texts  and  film  versior\s  of  those  texts  or  the  interrelations 
between  film  and  literature  as  means  of  cultural  expression  during 
a  specific  historical  period.  For  example,  students  might  compare 
Doctorow's  Book  of  Daniel  to  the  film  version,  Daniel,  or  they 
might  study  books  and  movies  of  a  period  like  the  sixties  that 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  era  (Catch-22,  The  Graduate).  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 


ENG  1 307  Literary  Interpretation  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  a  variety  of  interpretive  methods  by 
studying  literary  works  in  different  geru'es — ^poetry,  fiction,  and 
drama — in  coi\junction  with  critical  texts.  Prei'eq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 309  Topics  in  Literary  Criticism  4  QH 

Studies  a  specific  problem  method  or  school  of  criticism,  such  as 
structuralism  or  archetypal  criticism. 

ENG  1340  Writing  Workshop  1  QH 

Emphasizes  the  writing  process:  multiple  drafts,  revision,  editing, 
and  publication.  Students  wiU  write  one  long  paper,  often  in 
conjunction  with  an  assigned  paper  in  another  course,  that  wiU 
be  produced  in  a  class  booklet  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prereq. 
80  QH  ayid  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  majors  or  by 
petition. 

ENG  1 350  Writing  for  the  Professions  4  QH 

Provides  writing  instruction  in  an  interdiscipUnary  course  in 
which  students  develop  papers  on  topics  relating  to  their  majors. 
Led  by  English  faculty,  students  will  also  read  and  respond  to 
essays  from  various  discipUnes.  'Writing  will  be  guided  in  stages 
from  proposal  through  finished  product.  Fulfills  Middler-Year 
Writing  Requirement.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  and 
80  QH. 

ENG  1351  Creative  Writing  4QH 

Gives  the  developing  writer  an  opportunity  to  practice  writing 
various  forms  of  both  poetry  and  prose.  Features  in-class 
discussion  of  student  work.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111 
or  equivalent. 
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ENG  1352  Advanced  Writing  4QH 

Offers  an  opportunity  for  experienced  writers  to  hone  their 
skUls  and  develop  their  interests  in  different  forms  and  subjects. 
Prereq.  ENG  1350  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ENG  1357  Poetry  Workshop  4QH 

Advanced  workshop  in  writing  and  examining  original  student 
poetry.  Students  experiment  in  established  poetic  forms  and 
compose  their  own  work.  Prereq.  ENG  1351  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

ENG  1 360  Writing  Practicum  4  QH 

An  upper-level  writing  course  designed  for  transfer  students  who 
have  had  transfer  credit  accepted  by  Northeastern  University,  but 
whose  performance  on  the  Introductory  Writing  Program  essay 
indicates  that  they  would  benefit  from  another  course  in  writing. 
Taken  for  elective  credit,  focuses  on  reading  and  writing  in  an 
academic  context.  Requires  students  to  write  expository  essays 
that  allow  them  to  rehearse  a  number  of  different  writing  strate- 
gies as  they  explore  a  single  topic  of  their  choice  (in  consultation 
with  the  instructor)  for  the  entire  term.  Students  are  required  to 
keep  a  portfoUo  of  all  their  work  (from  notes  to  drafts  to  final 
essay),  a  reading  notebook,  and  a  grammar  log. 

ENG  136nhe  Writing  Process  4QH 

Offers  students  training  in  the  teaching  of  writing  and  reading  in 
the  professional  literature  of  writing  theory  and  instruction, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  Students  tutor  in  the  Writing 
Center  and/or  other  venues  as  part  of  their  coursework. 
Ordinarily,  students  will  spend  one  day  a  week  meeting  in  class 
with  the  instructor,  and  the  rest  of  their  time  working  and  meet- 
ing with  the  instructor  outside  the  classroom.  Requires  a  final 
paper  reflecting  on  their  experience  as  teachers  of  writing. 
Fulfills  the  college's  eocperiential  education  requirement  for 
English  majors. 

ENG  1362  Publication  Arts  4QH 

Acquaints  students  with  basic  pubUshing  sldUs.  Each  student 
chooses  an  area  of  specialization,  such  as  fiction,  medicine,  law, 
or  engineering,  in  order  to  develop  skill  in  editing  manuscripts. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 370  Technical  Writing  2  4  QH 

Offers  an  opportunity  for  students  to  develop  technical  writing 
skiUs  in  a  particular  subject  or  form.  Prereq.  ENG  1125  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

ENG  1 371  Writing  lor  the  Computer  Industry  4  QH 

Focuses  on  computer  documentation,  covering  general  information 
and  operating  and  programming  instructions.  Includes  graphics, 
layout,  testing,  and  revision.  Prereq.  ENG  1125  or  permission  of 
instructor  and  one  computer  science  course. 

ENG  1 380  Writing  for  the  Health  Professions  4  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  in  the  health  services  to 
develop  a  recommendation  report  that  incorporates  personal 
experience  with  academic  critique.  Students  will  be  required  to 
evaluate  scholarly  and  popular  journals  in  their  fields.  Includes 
workshop,  editing,  and  peer  review.  Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology  majors  or  by  petition. 


ENG  1 381  Writing  for  the  Professions:  Business  Administration  4  QH 

Allows  students  to  gain  professional  writing  experience  similar  to 
that  of  the  workplace.  Relies  on  the  process  approach  to  writing 
and  features  an  extended  simulation,  which  integrates  common 
written  and  oral  communication  through  practical  application. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  majors  or  by  petition. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 382  Writing  for  the  Professions:  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Provides  students  in  the  College  of  Criminal  Justice  with  instruc- 
tion in  writing  a  variety  of  professional  forms.  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technology  majors  or  by  petition.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 400  Topics  in  Genre  4  QH 

Explores  the  characteristics  of  a  particular  literary  form  over 
time  through  works  by  various  authors.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1401/LIN  1401  Introduction  to  Syntax  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  syntax,  the  structural  rules  of  a  language. 
Develops  and  tests  syntactic  theory  which,  like  other  scientific 
theories,  seeks  to  explain  why  things  are  the  way  they  are.  The 
question  underlying  the  investigation  is:  how  do  the  structures 
of  language  relate  to  the  structure  of  the  human  mind?  (Core 
Category  V)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 402/LIN  1 402  Grammars  of  English  4  QH 

Provides  a  study  of  the  rules  of  sentence  construction  in  English, 
contrasting  the  traditional  framework  with  current  linguistic 
models.  Students  wiU  have  the  opportunity  to  prepose,  postpose, 
and  extrapose  as  they  learn  to  manipulate  grammatical 
constructs.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 407/LIN  1 407  Introduction  to  Semantics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  meaning  and  how  it  is  expressed  in  language — 
through  words,  sentence  structure,  intonation,  stress  patterns, 
and  speech  acts.  How  do  content,  logic,  and  speakers'  and  listeners' 
assumptions  affect  what  sentences  can  mean?  In  what  ways  is 
linguistic  meaning  determined  by  our  perceptual  system  or  our 
culture?  Prereg.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 408/LIN  1 408  Topics  in  Linguistics  4  QH 

Examines  closely  one  of  a  range  of  topics  from  the  perspective  of 
ciurent  linguistics:  American  dialects,  language  and  law,  women's 
and  men's  language,  words  and  word  structures,  or  issues  in 
linguistics  and  literature.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1409  American  Novels  1  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  themes,  forms,  and  techniques  of  mgyor  American 
novehsts  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  such  as 
Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Stowe,  Melville,  Twain,  and  James.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and.  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1410  American  Novels  2  4QH 

Studies  the  modem  and  contemporary  American  novel.  Considers 
such  writers  as  Gather,  Hemingway,  Fitzgersild,  Faulkner,  Bellow, 
and  Baldwin.  (Core  Category  HI)  P)ereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG 
1111  or  equivalent. 
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ENG  1411  English  Drama  1  4QH 

Surveys  representative  English  drama,  excluding  Shakespeare, 
from  Evei-yman  to  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan.  Analyzes  dramatic 
forms  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  Elizabethan  theaters,  dreimatic 
conventions,  audience  content,  and  acting  styles  in  Restoration 
farces.  Prereg.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1412  English  Drama  2  4QH 

Surveys  representative  EngUsh  drama  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuiies.  Charts  the  development  of  the  genre  from 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  and  discusses  themes  and 
forms.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 550  Psychology  and  Literature  4  QH 

Concentrates  on  twentieth-centmy  novels  and  short  stories  that 
stress  individual  behavior  and  motivation  and  reveal  human 
mental  and  emotional  processes.  Includes  such  writers  as  Kafka, 
Wolfe,  Faulkner,  Conrad,  and  Lawrence.  Same  as  INT  1707. 

ENG  1 55 1  Gender  Roles  In  Literature  4  OH 

Investigates  the  relation  between  sex  roles  and  Uterary  portrayals. 
Selections  represent  male  and  female  writers  and  provide  a 
culturally  comparative  perspective.  Prei'eq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1552  Fantasy  4  QH 

Studies  the  theory  and  practice  of  fantasy  as  found  in  the  works 
of  such  writers  as  Swift,  Carroll,  C.S.  Lewis,  Orwell,  and  Tolkien. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  owd  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 557  Topics  in  Fantasy  4  QH 

Explores  such  areas  as  dreams,  nightmares,  and  borderline  states 
of  consciousness  in  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Poe  and  Kafka. 
Prei-eq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 558,  ENG  1 559  Literature  in  Context  4  QH  each 

Attempts  to  place  the  writer  in  the  context  of  a  special  theme.  For 
example,  students  might  discuss  a  group  of  authors  influenced  by 
their  common  interest  in  psychoanalysis,  by  their  social  conscious- 
ness, or  by  an  interest  in  the  settlement  of  America.  Prereq.  ENG 
1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 600,  ENG  1 601  Topics  in  Literature  4  QH  each 

Experiments  with  subjects  and  themes  such  as  the  censored 
novel,  the  Holocaust,  alienation,  and  popular  song  lyrics.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 602,  ENG  1 607  Major  Figure  4  QH  each 

Examines  in  detail  the  work  of  one  writer  such  as  Mark  Twain, 
Virginia  Woolf,  or  Eugene  O'Neill.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 608  The  City  in  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  the  city  in  literature  as  it  has  been  depicted  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present,  from  Plato  to  Barthekne.  Discusses 
such  themes  as  the  city  as  a  locus  of  evil,  the  city  as  a  place  of 
possibility,  and  the  city  as  a  center  of  art  and  an  influence  on 
creative  form  in  an  interdisciplinary  fashion.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 609  Contemporary  American  Literature  4  QH 

Studies  meyor  movements  in  American  poetry  and  fiction  since 
1945.  Considers  such  poets  as  Plath,  Ginsberg,  and  Ashbery,  and 
such  novelists  as  Morrison,  Pynchon,  and  Vormegut.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 


ENG  1610  Early  American  Literature  4  QH 

Exaniines  American  Uterature  of  the  colonial  and  federal  periods, 
including  Bradford,  Taylor,  Edwards,  Franklin,  Wheatley,  Irving, 
and  Bryant.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  161 1  New  England  Renaissance  4  QH 

Studies  the  development  of  a  native  tradition  in  the  context  of 
democratic  and  romantic  attitudes  toward  experience.  Includes 
such  writers  as  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Fuller,  and 
Melville.  Prei-eq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 6 1 2  American  Realism  4  QH 

Examines  the  realistic  tradition  in  American  literature,  including 
local  color  and  native  humor,  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Includes  such  writers  as  Twain,  James, 
Harding,  Davis,  Howells,  Crane,  and  Norris.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 61 5  Multiethnic  Literature  of  the  United  States  4  QH 

Explores  contemporary  Uterature  by  and  about  writers  from 
distinctive  American  ethnic  groups  (e.g..  Native,  Asian,  African, 
Latino,  Jewish,  Italian,  Arab).  Features  a  variety  of  works  that 
reflect  an  evolving  recognition  of  the  artistically  and  culturally 
diverse  nature  of  American  literature.  (Core  Category  VI) 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1617  Modern  American  Literature  4  QH 

Studies  major  developments  in  American  poetry  and  fiction  from 
1900  to  1945.  Considers  such  poets  as  Frost,  Eliot,  Stevens,  and 
Moore,  and  such  noveUsts  as  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  Fitzgerald, 
and  Porter.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1618  Children's  Literature  4  QH 

Studies  the  history  of  children's  literature  in  the  English  language, 
with  special  attention  to  matters  such  as  genre  theory  and  critical 
approaches.  Includes  such  works  as  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Uncle 
Remus,  Little  Women,  and  The  Wizard  ofOz.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 6 1 9  Topics  in  Children's  Literature  4  QH 

Focuses  closely  on  a  specific  collection  of  stories  (such  as 
Grimm's  Faiiy  Tales),  on  a  specific  genre  (such  as  boys'  books), 
on  a  specific  issue  (such  as  the  problem  of  evil),  or  on  children's 
literature  as  a  form  of  group  socialization.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 62 1  Nineteenth-Century  British  Fiction  4  QH 

Studies  theme  and  form  in  the  major  English  novels  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  considering  such  authors  as  the  Brontes, 
Charles  Dickens,  George  Ehot,  and  Thomas  Hardy.  Prei-eq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 622  Major  Twentieth-Century  British  Novelists  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  British  fiction  from  Joseph  Conrad  to 
John  Fowles,  including  such  writers  as  D.H.  Lawrence,  Virginia 
Woolf,  and  others  less  well  known.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
show  how  novels  as  artistic  creations  shape  their  own  worlds 
while  helping  us  to  understand  ourselves.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 627  Medieval  English  Literature  4  QH 

Surveys  the  m^or  works  of  medieval  English  Uterature.  Includes 
works  such  as  Sir  Gawain,  Piers  Ploumian,  and  Pearl.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 
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ENG  1628  Chaucer  4QH 

Surveys  the  work  of  Chaucer,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  Prvreq.  ENG  11 10  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1629  Topics  in  Chaucer  4QH 

Examines  closely  a  particular  work  or  group  of  works  (such 
as  Troilus  and  Criseyde')  or  a  theme  (such  as  Chaucer's 
symbolism).  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1630  Milton  4QH 

Concentrates  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  supplementary 
readings  in  his  minor  poetry  and  prose.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 631  Topics  in  Medieval  Literature  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  genre  (such  as  romance  or  debate  literature),  a 
theme  (such  as  alchemy  or  King  Arthur),  or  other  narrow  topics. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 632  Sixteenth-Century  Literature  4  QH 

Concentrates  on  sonnets,  love  lyrics,  and  erotic  narrative  poetry, 
principally  by  Wyatt,  Sidney,  Marlowe,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare. 
Prei'eq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 637  Seventeenth-Century  English  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  major  writers  of  the  period,  such  as  Bacon  and  Jonson, 
Donne  and  Herbert,  Milton  and  Dryden.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 639  Eighteenth-Century  English  Literature  4  QH 

Surveys  the  Augustan  age  of  comic  masterpieces.  Includes  such 
major  writers  as  Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Bums, 
Johnson,  and  BosweU.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1 640  Topics  in  Eighteenth-Century  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  closely  a  single  writer  or  group  of  writers  (such  as 
Fielding  or  the  essayists),  a  genre  (such  as  satire),  a  theme 
(such  as  reason  and  madness),  or  other  narrow  topics.  Prereq. 
ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 641  Romantic  Poetry  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  of  EngUsh  Romantic  poetry,  both  in  its 
lyric  and  longer  forms,  in  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
SheUey,  and  Keats.  Emphasizes  problems  of  belief  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  individual  to  the  surrounding  world  of  natural, 
social,  and  historical  process.  (Core  Category  V)  Prerreq.  ENG 
1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 647  Victorian  Literature  4  QH 

Surveys  the  major  issues  and  writers  of  Victorian  England,  con- 
sidering such  writers  as  Tennyson  and  Browning,  Dickens  and 
the  Brontes,  G.M.  Hopkins,  and  Oscar  WUde.  Prereq.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 648  Topics  in  Victorian  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  closely  a  single  writer  or  group  of  writers  (such  as 
Arnold  or  the  fantasists)  or  a  theme  (such  as  the  movement 
toward  modernism  or  decadence).  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1649  World  Literature  1  4QH 

Surveys  world  literature  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  through  the 
Renaissance,  from  Homer  to  Cervantes.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 


ENG  1650  World  Literature  2  4QH 

Surveys  world  literature  from  the  Renaissance  through  the  mod- 
em period,  from  Voltaire  to  Brecht.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 652  Twentieth-Century  English  Literature  4  QH 

Surveys  the  best  and  most  interesting  work  of  twentieth-century 
British  vmters  such  as  WUliam  Butler  Yeats,  D.H.  Lawrence, 
W.H.  Auden,  Doris  Lessing,  and  Iris  Murdoch.  Prereg.  ENG  1110 
and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 658  Introduction  to  Shakespeare  4  QH 

Covers  a  selection  of  the  major  plays  of  Shakespeare,  including 
both  tragedies  and  comedies.  (Core  Category  HI)  Prereq.  ENG 
1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 659  Shakespeare's  Comedies  4  QH 

Studies  the  romantic  comedies,  problem  comedies,  and 
romances,  ranging  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice  to  Tlie  Tempest. 
Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 660  Shakespeare's  Tragedies  4  QH 

Studies  the  nature  of  the  tragic  hero,  the  questioning  of  social 
norms,  and  the  landscape  of  chaos,  ranging  from  Julius  Caesar 
to  Coriolanu-s.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1661  Topics  in  Shakespeare  4  QH 

Examines  closely  such  topics  as  the  history  plays,  Shakespeare 
in  performance,  the  Shakespearean  hero,  and  psychological 
approaches  to  Shakespeare.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111 
or  equivalent. 

ENG  1662  The  Bible  4QH 

Studies  books  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament 
as  literature  and  as  history.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or 
equivalent. 

ENG  1667  Modern  Poetry  4QH 

Studies  the  modernist  tradition  in  American  and  British  poetry. 
Considers  such  writers  as  Yeats,  Hardy,  Frost,  Eliot,  Stevens, 
Pound,  Williams,  and  cummings.  (Core  Category  HI)  Prereq.  ENG 
1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 677  Contemporary  Poetry  4  QH 

Studies  developments  in  British  and  American  poetry  since  1945. 
Includes  such  writers  as  Plath,  Ginsberg,  Lowell,  Bly,  Ashbery, 
and  Heaney.  (Core  Category  VI)  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111 
or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 678/AFR  1121  Early  African-Americon  Literature  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  and  range  of  black  American  writers, 
emphasizing  poetry  and  prose  from  early  colonial  times  to  the 
Civil  War.  P)-ereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 679  Modern  African-American  Literature  4  OH 

Surveys  the  development  and  range  of  black  American  writers, 
emphasizing  poetry  and  prose  from  the  post-Civil  War  period  to 
the  present.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent. 

ENG  1 690,  ENG  1 69 1  Junior/Senior  Seminar  4  QH  each 

(First  preference  given  to  students  needing  the  course  to  com- 
plete the  m^or.)  Explores  an  important  aspect  of  literature  such 
as  the  writer  and  the  audience,  the  tradition  of  the  new  feminism 
and  the  novel,  or  the  canon  and  its  revisions.  Emphasizes  inde- 
pendent research  in  a  seminar  setting.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent  and  junior/senior  status. 
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ENG  1692/LIN  1692,  ENG  1693/LIN  1693 

Junior/Senior  Seminar  in  Linguistics  4  QH  each 

Explores  important  topics  in  language  and  linguistics,  such  as 
style  and  meaning  or  language  and  gender.  Emphasizes  indepen- 
dent research  in  a  seminar  setting.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG 
1111  or  equivalent  and  junior/senior  status. 

ENG  1 694  Topics  in  Experiential  Education  4  QH 

Explores  such  topics  as  writing  about  place,  writing  about  peo- 
ple, or  reviewing  and  writing  about  culture.  Combines  class  meet- 
ings, reading  assignments,  and  individual  meetings  with  the 
instructor,  with  learning  experiences  outside  the  classroom. 
Fulfills  the  college's  experiential  education  requirement  for 
English  majors.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and  ENG  1111  or  equivalent 
and  junior  standing  in  the  English  major. 

ENG  1695  Internship  Practicum  4QH 

Offers  students  internships  in  such  areas  as  publishing,  educa- 
tion, or  business  and  technical  writing  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member.  Students  are  required  to  produce  both  a  portfo- 
lio of  professional  work  and  a  final  paper  reflecting  on  their 
internship  experience.  Fulfills  the  college's  eocperiential  educa- 
tion requirement  for  English  majors.  Prereq.  ENG  1110  and 
ENG  1111  or  equivalent  and  junior  standing  in  the  English 
major. 


Geology 


ENG  1710  Freshman  English  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1110. 

ENG  171 1  Freshman  English  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1111. 

ENG  1721  Survey  of  English  Literature  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1121. 

ENG  1 723  Survey  of  American  Literature  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1 123. 

ENG  1725  Technical  Writing  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1125. 

ENG  1750  Intermediate  Writing  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1350. 

ENG  1 758  Introduction  to  Shakespeare  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1658. 

ENG  1781  Writing  for  Business  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ENG  1381. 

ENG  1810,  ENG  1811  Directed  Study 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4  QH  each 


ENG  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


GEO  1 1 1 9  Marine  Resources  4  QH 

Provides  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  survey  of  renewable  and 
nonrenewable  resources  from  the  sea.  Aspects  covered  include 
offshore  oil  and  gas  utilization,  marine  minerals,  tidal  power,  and 
coastal  zone  recreational  resources,  including  polluted  beaches 
and  artificied  fishing  reefs. 

GEO  1 1 20  Physical  Oceanography  4  QH 

Provides  a  description  of  the  physical  properties  and  composition 
of  seawater,  waves,  tides,  and  ocean  currents.  Discusses  how 
these  properties  are  measured  by  oceanographers  and  how  they 
influence  the  earth's  enviroiunent  and  climate. 

GEO  1 1 21  Biological  Oceanography  4  QH 

Covers  the  productivity  of  animal  and  plant  life  in  the  various 
zones  of  the  ocean  and  the  growing  economic  importance  of  the 
oceans  as  a  source  of  food  for  the  expanding  world  population. 

GEO  1 1 22  New  England  Fishery  Resources  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  the  fisheries  industry  of  New  England. 
Emphasizes  environmental  factors  controlling  the  distribution, 
quaUty,  and  abundance  of  fisheries  resources.  Discusses  the 
methods  and  the  effects  of  direct  human  utilization  of  the  resource 
as  well  as  the  indirect  effects  of  pollution  and  habitat  modification. 

GEO  1 1 28  Geology  of  Oceans  and  Coasts  4  QH 

Examines  the  relationship  between  the  form  of  the  ocean  basins 
and  their  margins  and  the  m^or  processes  forming  them. 
Emphasizes  local  landforms,  including  New  England  beaches, 
spits,  barrier  islands,  and  the  continental  shelf.  (Core  Category  IT) 

GEO  1140  Environmental  Geology  4QH 

Discusses  how  geologic  processes  acting  at  the  Earth's  surface 
interact  with  the  human  environment.  Topics  include  river  and 
oceem  flooding,  coastal  erosion,  landslides,  land-use  planning, 
and  waste  disposal.  (Core  Category  VI) 

GEO  1141  Geological  Hazards  and  Resources  4  QH 

Discusses  how  geologic  processes  originating  deep  inside  the 
Earth  interact  with  the  human  environment.  Topics  include  global 
crystal  movements,  volcanic  and  earthquake  hazards,  mineral 
resources,  coal  and  oU,  geothermal  energy,  resource  management, 
and  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes.  (Core  Category  W) 


4QH 


GEO  1 1 54  Planetary  Astronomy 

Focuses  on  astronomy  of  the  solar  system.  Topics  include 
description  of  the  planets  and  other  objects,  with  discussion  of 
how  our  understanding  has  evolved  from  the  days  of  naked-eye 
observation  to  the  present  era  of  interplanetary  probes.  (Core 
Category  V) 


GEO  1 1 58  Weather  and  Climate  4  QH 

Discusses  the  patterns  and  processes  that  combine  to  produce 
our  daily  weather  and  how  weather  integrates  over  time  to  define 
climate.  Identifies  natural  and  man-made  causes  of  climate  change. 

GEO  1 208  Age  of  Dinosaurs  4  QH 

Focuses  on  m^or  physical  and  biological  events  of  the  Mesozoic 
Era  of  Earth  history.  Draws  on  evidence  from  the  sedimentary 
rock  record  to  provide  a  basis  for  interpretations  of  Mesozoic  life, 
climates,  moimtain  buUding,  and  paleogeography.  Demonstrates 
principles  of  evolution  and  extinction  through  dinosaur  paleo- 
biology and  history. 
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GEO  1212  Physical  Geology  4QH 

Offers  a  systematic  study  of  the  materials  comprising  the  Earth. 
Emphasizes  the  processes  that  form,  transport,  alter,  and  destroy 
rock,  as  weU  as  the  nature  and  development  of  landscape.  (Core 
Category  IT) 

GEO  1 2 1 3  Physical  Geology  Laboratory  1  QH 

Optional  lab  for  GEO  1212.  Exercises  pertain  to  mineral  and  rock 
identification  and  topographic  and  geologic  map  interpretation. 
Required  for  geology  majors.  Prereq.  GEO  1212;  may  be  taken 
concurrently. 

GEO  1 222  Historical  Geology  4  QH 

Traces  the  physical  and  biological  history  of  the  Earth  through 
geologic  time.  M^or  topics  are  the  origin  and  evolution  of  Hfe, 
mountain  building,  and  continental  drift.  (Core  Category  11) 

GEO  1 223  Historical  Geology  Laboratory  1  QH 

Studies  fossil  representatives  of  major  invertebrate  phyla,  appli- 
cation of  fossils  to  studies  of  rock  sequences,  interpretation  of 
geologic  history  from  geologic  maps  and  sedimentary  rocks. 
Prereq.  GEO  1222;  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

GEO  1 250  Advanced  General  Geology  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  new  and  advanced  concepts,  theories, 
and  hjrpotheses  in  geology  through  discussions,  research  papers, 
and  individual  projects.  Prereq.  GEO  1212  and  GEO  1222. 

GEO  1308  Petrology  5QH 

Studies  the  hand  specimen  and  field  identification  of  the  common 
igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Considers  the 
modes  of  origin  and  important  properties  of  common  rock  types. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  GEO  1212. 

GEO  1 31 0  Descriptive  Mineralogy  5  QH 

Provides  a  study  of  mineralogy,  including  crystallography  and 
physical,  chemical,  and  descriptive  mineralogy  of  the  common 
rock-forming  minerals.  Lab  fee.  P^-ereq.  Two  quarters  of 
chemistry. 

GEO  1 31 1  Optical  Crystallogrophy  5  QH 

Studies  the  theory  and  practical  methods  of  optical  crystallography, 
including  the  basic  techniques  for  determining  the  optical  constants 
of  crystals  using  the  polarizing  microscope  and  immersion  media. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  GEO  1310. 

GEO  1312  Petrography  5QH 

Covers  description  and  identification  of  rocks  and  rock-forming 
minerals  using  thin-sections  and  the  petrographic  microscope; 
discussion  of  textural  and  mineralogic  relationships.  Prereq. 
GEO  1311. 

GEO  1320  Field  Geology  4QH 

Focuses  on  field  techniques  as  a  working  guide  for  the  approach, 
pursuit,  and  solution  of  geologic  problems.  Considers  such  tech- 
niques as  geologic  map  construction,  stratigraphic  section 
measurement,  and  field  rock  description.  Lab  consists  of  field 
research  at  a  quarry,  roadcut,  or  other  geologic  exposure.  Fulfills 
the  College's  experiential  education  requirement  for  geology 
m^ors.  Prereq.  GEO  1212. 

GEO  1412  Geochemistry  4QH 

Offers  an  evaluation  of  chemical  processes  important  in  the  various 
geologic  enviromnents  and  their  effects  on  the  development  of  the 
lithosphere.  Prereq.  Tivo  quarters  of  chemistry. 


GEO  1414  Igneous  and  IVIetamorphic  Petrology  5  QH 

Covers  the  origin  and  distribution  of  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks  as  interpreted  from  their  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  field 
relationships.  Lab  includes  field  and  petrographic  analysis  of 
rock  suites.  Prereq.  GEO  1312. 

GEO  1418  Structural  Geology  SQH 

Covers  the  description  and  origin  of  large-  and  small-scale  rock 
structures  with  emphasis  on  interpretation  of  the  mechanics  of 
deformation.  Field  and  lab  analyses  of  structural  problems  using 
maps,  models,  and  rock  specimens.  Prereq.  GEO  1212  and 
GEO  1213. 

GEO  1420  Geophysics  4QH 

Studies  the  basic  techniques  of  reflection  and  refraction  seismology, 
gravity,  aeromagnetic,  and  heat-flow  techniques  and  the  informa- 
tion they  provide  on  the  structure,  composition,  and  dynamics 
of  the  Earth's  interior.  Emphasizes  the  application  of  these  tech- 
niques to  the  search  for  economic  minerals  in  the  Earth's  crust. 
Prereq.  GEO  1212  or  instructor's  permission. 

GEO  1424  Stratigraphy  SQH 

Offers  a  study  of  paleoenviroiunents  and  sedimentary-basin 
analysis  based  on  sedimentary  structures,  stratigraphic  sequences, 
and  fossils.  Emphasizes  use  of  geologic  sections,  drill-cores,  and 
well-logs.  Includes  lab  interpretation  of  sedimentary  rock  suites, 
maps,  and  sections.  Prereq.  GEO  1222. 

GEO  1 428  Invertebrate  Paleontology  5  QH 

Surveys  major  invertebrate  phyla  preserved  in  the  fossil  record. 
Discusses  micro-  and  macro-evolutionary  principles  with  consid- 
eration of  adaptive  and  functional  morphology  and  the  role  of 
paleoenviroiunents.  Lab  involves  description  and  classification 
of  fossil  invertebrates.  Lab  fee. 

GEO  1 430  Sedimentation  and  Sedimentory  Environments  5  QH 

Describes  the  physical  processes  of  sedimentation  and  their  role 
in  the  interpretation  of  modem  and  ancient  sedimentary  environ- 
ments. Lab  concentrates  on  the  interpretation  and  description 
of  the  physical  and  textural  properties  of  sediments  and 
sedimentary  rocks. 

GEO  1432 Sedimentary  Petrology  SQH 

Covers  origin,  classification,  and  petrography  of  the  major  groups 
of  sedimentary  rocks.  Discusses  the  envirorunents  of  deposition 
of  the  nonclastic  rocks.  Lab  concentrates  on  thin-section  study  of 
sedimentary  rocks.  Prereg.  GEO  1311. 

GEO  143S  Coastal  Processes  SQH 

Examines  the  effect  of  coastal  marine  processes  and  the  resultant 
coastal  responses.  Topics  include  the  dynamics  of  waves  and 
currents  and  the  associated  erosion,  transportation,  and  deposition 
of  sediment,  forming  beaches,  barrier  islands,  and  cUffed  structures. 
Prereq.  GEO  1212. 

GEO  1 436  Marine  Geology  4  QH 

Compares  the  balance  between  major  sedimentary  and  tectonic 
forces  in  ocean  basins  and  margins  to  resulting  ocean  form. 
Topics  include  origin  of  continental  shelves,  shelf  sedimentation 
and  transport,  deep-sea  processes  and  sediments.  Evaluates 
resource  development  of  OCS  oil,  sand  and  gravel,  and  manganese 
nodules.  Prereq.  GEO  1212. 
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GEO  1 438  Geology  and  Lond-Use  Planning  4  QH 

Studies  the  causes  and  solutions  of  geologic  environmental  prob- 
lems related  to  land  use.  Topics  include  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  land-use  problems  in  areas  of  existing  or  potential  landslides, 
subsidence,  erosion,  flooding,  and  groundwater  pollution.  Prereq. 
GEO  1140,  GEO  1212,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

GEO  1 440  Geomorphology  5  QH 

Focuses  on  the  origin  and  evolution  of  landscape  features  by 
processes  operating  at  or  near  the  Earth's  surface.  Prereq. 
GEO  1212. 

GEO  1441  Geographical  information  Systems  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  GIS,  the  computer  hardware,  software, 
and  personnel,  used  to  input,  store,  analyze,  and  display  spatial 
data.  Studies  its  application  to  geological  mapping  and  data  analy- 
sis. Introduces  students  to  GIS  concepts  Eind  to  practical  issues  of 
manipulating  GIS  software  through  exercises. 

GEO  1 442  Environmental  Planning  4  QH 

Examines  aspects  of  surface  runoff  from  geomorphic  and  hydro- 
logic  perspectives.  Develops  methods  for  description  and  calcula- 
tion of  m^or  river  and  drainage  basin  processes  and  applies  the 
results  to  the  planning  process.  Examines  human  modification  of 
these  systems,  including  urbanization,  dams,  and  channelization, 
and  applies  this  information  to  an  understanding  of  regulatory 
processes.  (Core  Category  VI)  Prereq.  GEO  1212  or  peimission 
of  instructor. 

GEO  1 444  Glacial  and  Pleistocene  Geology  5  QH 

Covers  the  processes  of  ice  movement  and  the  characteristics 
and  distribution  of  erosional  and  depositional  structures  associated 
with  past  and  present  glaciers;  introduces  Pleistocene  chronology 
and  correlations.  Prereq.  GEO  1222. 

GEO  1 446  Hydrogeology  4  QH 

Covers  origin,  distribution,  smd  flow  of  groundwater  in  permeable 
sediments  and  bedrock;  hydrological  and  geological  characteris- 
tics of  aquifers;  regional  flow  systems  emphasizing  rock  structure, 
stratigraphy,  and  other  aspects  of  the  geological  environment; 
principles  of  hydrogeology  mapping  and  analysis;  and  introduction 
to  weD  design  and  weU  hydraulics.  Prereq.  GEO  1212,  MTH 1107 
or  1123,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

GEO  1447  Groundwater  Modeling  4  QH 

Uses  computers  to  solve  problems  in  the  flow  of  groimdwater. 
Develops  concepts  of  groundwater  flow.  Uses  the  finite-difference 
method  to  model  steady-state  and  transient  flow.  Programs 
are  supplied  by  the  instructor  so  programming  skill  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite. Lab  fee.  Prereq.  Introductory  calculus. 

GEO  1 448  Groundwater  Geochemistry  4  QH 

Investigates  important  geological  processes  (formation  of  soil,  ore 
deposits,  caves,  sinkholes)  that  occur  when  groundwater  interacts 
with  rock  or  soU,  modifying  groundwater  chemistry  and  affecting 
water  quality.  Examines  groundwater  contamination  and  dispersion, 
isotope  tracer  studies,  field  sampling,  and  analytical  methods. 
Prereq.  Two  quarters  of  chemistry. 

GEO  1 450  Geology  Seminor  4  QH 

Offers  in-depth  study,  on  an  individual  or  small-group  basis,  of  a 
selected  geologic  topic.  Requires  both  oral  and  written  presenta- 
tions. Prereq.  Major  in  geology  or  senior  status. 


GEO  1 7 1 2  Physical  Geology  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  GEO  1212.  (Core  Category  11) 

GEO  1722  Historical  Geology  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  GEO  1222.  (Core  Category  11) 

GEO  1 754  Planetary  Astronomy  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  GEO  1154.  (Core  Category  V) 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


GEO  1 81 6,  GEO  1 81 7  Undergraduate  Research  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  research  on  a  selected  topic  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  Fulfills  the  College's  experien- 
tial education  requirement  for  geology  majors.  Open  only  to 
juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  geology,  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  supervising  faculty  member  and  of  the  department. 

GEO  1 820,  GEO  1 82 1  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  study  of  a  specific  topic  not  normally  con- 
tained in  the  regular  course  offerings,  but  within  the  area  of  com- 
petence of  a  faculty  member.  Fulfills  the  College's  experiential 
education  requirement  for  geology  majors.  Open  to  ail  students 
with  the  recommendation  of  a  faculty  member  and  departmental 
approval. 

GEO  1 824,  GEO  1 825  Special  Studies  1  QH  each 

Offers  independent  study  of  a  specific  topic.  Fulfills  the  College's 
experiential  education  requirement  for  geology  msyors.  Open  to 
all  students  ivith  the  recommendation  of  a  faculty  member  and 
departmental  approval. 


GEO  1830,  GEO  1831,  GEO  1832,  GEO  1833 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


GEO  1888, 1889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfilling  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


History 


HST  1 1 01  Western  Civilization  to  1 648  4  QH 

Surveys  Western  lifestyles,  events,  institutions,  and  culture  from 
the  earliest  human  societies  through  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Yesirs 
War.  Focuses  on  Bronze  Age  civilizations  and  the  origins  of  uni- 
versalist  religions,  Greco-Roman  civilization,  early  Christianity, 
Islam,  the  Germanic  and  Arab  successor  states  to  Rome,  medieval 
civilization,  the  Renaissance  and  the  age  of  exploration,  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  reformations,  the  religious  wars  that 
ensued,  and  the  economic  transformations  that  occurred  simul- 
taneously. Emphasizes  those  elements  that  influenced  the  devel- 
opment of  Western  civilization  and  values.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  completed  HST  1121,  HST  1 701,  or  HST  4110.  (Core 
Category  II) 
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HST  1 1 02  Western  Civilization  Since  1 648  4  OH 

Surveys  the  development  of  Western — largely  European — society 
and  values  from  the  rise  of  the  dynastic  and  bureaucratic  states  to 
current  Soviet  reforms  and  the  integration  of  the  western 
European  economy.  Covers  royal  absolutism,  the  rise  of  the  sci- 
entific vsrorld  view,  the  political  and  economic  revolutions  that 
transformed  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eighteentli  century,  the 
development  of  nationalism  and  Marxism,  the  race  for  colonies, 
the  cultural  transformations  of  the  early  twentieth  century,  World 
War  I  and  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  crisis  of  capitalism  and  the 
rise  of  fascism,  World  War  n  and  the  Holocaust,  the  Cold  War  and 
decolonization,  and  the  current  state  of  Western  civilization.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  completed  HST  1122,  HST  1 702,  or 
HST  4111.  (Core  Category  n) 

HST  ]  1 21  World  Civilization  to  1 648  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  of  human  institutions  from  ancient 
times  through  the  crisis  of  the  mid-seventeenth  century. 
Emphasizes  the  continuities  and  changes  that  occur  vwthin  civi- 
lization and  the  similarities,  differences,  and  relationships  that 
exist  among  contemporary  civilizations  around  the  world.  Covere 
such  topics  as  the  rise  of  the  world's  great  religions,  the  military 
and  trading  relationships  among  the  various  regions  of  the 
ancient  and  medieval  worlds,  the  economic  and  technological 
revival  of  Europe  in  the  early  modem  period,  and  the  expanding 
struggle  for  resources  in  the  crisis  atmosphere  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  HST  1101  or 
HST  1 701 ,  or  HST  4110.  (Core  Category  IV) 

HST  1 1 22/IAF 1 1 22  World  Civilization  Since  1 648  4  QH 

Examines  the  world  from  1648  to  the  present.  Emphasizes  the 
intellectual,  technological,  and  political  expansion  of  Europe  and 
the  reactions  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Covers  such  topics  as  the 
global  development  of  modem  dynastic  and  bureaucratic  states; 
the  expansion  of  the  European  economy  with  its  attendant  trade 
wars;  imperial  expansion  and  the  explosion  of  the  slave  trade;  the 
development  and  reaction  of  American  tadian,  Asian,  and  African 
civilizations  to  that  imperialism;  the  sporadic  extension  and 
eclipse  of  colonialism;  and  the  growing  tensions  between  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  loyalty  and  authority  and  national,  regional,  and 
even  global  systems  aiid  cultures  as  we  approach  the  twenty-first 
century.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed  HST  1102, 
HST  1702,  or  HST  4111.  (Core  Category  I\0 

HST  1 201  The  United  States  to  1 877  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  history  of  the  American  people  from  1763  to  1877, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  major  politi- 
cal, constitutional,  diplomatic,  economic,  and  social  problems  of 
the  new  nation.  (Core  Category  EI) 

HST  1 202  The  United  States  Since  1 877  4  QH 

Continues  the  survey  of  American  history,  with  discussion  of 
the  emergence  of  an  industrial  economy,  an  urban  society, 
world  responsibility,  and  expanded  federal  govemment.  (Core 
Category  11) 

HST  1 241  The  Historian's  Craft  4  QH 

Examines  the  ways  in  which  the  liistorian  studies  the  past  and 
the  nature  of  historical  statements.  Problems  considered  Include 
research  techniques,  changing  conceptions  of  historical  knowledge, 
and  the  relation  between  the  historian  and  the  society  in  which 
s/he  works.  (Core  Category  11) 


HST  1 243  American  Historians  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  literature  of  American  Mstory;  m^or  Anterican 
writers  of  American  history  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  pre- 
sent, with  emphasis  on  changing  form  and  substance. 

HST  1 270  Introduction  to  Public  History  4  QH 

Explores  tlie  field  of  public  or  applied  Mstory  by  surveying  its  com- 
ponents, including  historic  preservation,  oral  history,  Mstorical 
editing,  historical  archeology,  genealogy,  family  history,  business 
history,  local  history,  material  culture,  liistorical  resource  manage- 
ment, museology,  historical  research  for  media,  archival  manage- 
ment, management  of  nonprofit  organizations,  and  policy  history. 

HST  1 30 1  Topics  in  European  History  (Group  A  or  6)  4  QH 

Covers  topics  in  European  history  from  antiquity  to  the  present. 

HST  1 3 1 1  Ancient  Greece  (Group  A)  4  QH 

Studies  the  origins  and  development  of  Greek  civilization;  politi- 
cal evolution  of  HeUenic  society  from  tiibal  to  city-state  organiza- 
tion; and  the  giovrth  and  application  of  Greek  religious,  political, 
and  etliical  ideas. 

HST  1 3 1 5  Ancient  Rome  (Group  A)  4  QH 

Examines  Roman  civilization  in  two  sequences:  the  rise  of  Roman 
power  under  the  Republic  and  the  decline  of  Roman  power  under 
the  Empire. 

HST  1 321  Medieval  Europe  (Group  A)  4  QH 

Studies  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  fifteenth  century;  the 
expansion  of  Christianity;  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  papacy; 
the  development  of  monarchies;  popular  cultiure,  heresy,  and 
witchcraft;  crusades;  cathedrals,  waiiiors,  and  saints.  Emphasizes 
cultural  and  intellectual  change.  (Core  Category  UI) 

HST  1 331  Renaissance  Civilization  (Group  A)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Europe  from  1300  to  1600.  Topics  include  political, 
economic,  and  social  changes;  advances  in  technology,  science, 
and  warfare;  overseas  expansion;  changes  in  artistic  vision;  and 
stiTjggles  over  religious  and  scientific  beliefs.  Emphasizes  cultural 
and  intellectual  change.  (Core  Category  in) 

HST  1 336  Luther  and  His  Age  (Group  A)  4  QH 

Studies  Martin  Luther,  John  Calvin,  Henry  Vm,  Elizabeth  I,  and 
their  political  and  reUgious  contemporaries  who,  between  1500 
and  1650,  overthrew  the  church's  monopoly  of  religion,  forged ' 
new  relationships  between  princes  and  subjects,  found  new  ways 
to  create  wealth,  challenged  the  tiaditional  roles  of  men  and 
women  in  families  and  communities,  and  created  new  attitudes 
toward  national  and  international  politics. 

HST  1 355  Tudor  England  (Group  A)  4  QH 

Provides  a  study  of  England  from  tlie  late  fifteenth  to  the  eai'ly 
seventeenth  century.  Topics  include  an  examination  of  the  Tudor 
contribution  to  the  development  of  political  aiid  social  institu- 
tions; the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  relation  between  reli- 
gion and  politics;  social  aiid  economic  changes  and  theii'  relation 
to  the  Elizabethan  Renaissance.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on 
intellectual  and  cultural  developments  and  England's  relation  to 
Europe  and  the  New  World.  Provides  hands-on  experience  vnth 
Tudor  som-ces. 
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HST  1 393  History  of  Science  and  Technology  (Group  A,  B,  C,  or  D)  4  OH 

Offers  an  interdisciplinary  siuvey  of  the  development  of  science 
and  technology,  integrating  theories  of  the  philosopliy  aiid  sociol- 
ogy of  science  within  a  liistorical  framework.  Emphasizes  the 
environmental  and  ideological  conditions  that  contribute  to  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  various  sciences  and  to  the  relation 
between  these  conditions  and  technological  innovation. 

HST  1 395  History  of  Flight  and  Space  Travel  (Group  A,  B,  or  C)  4  QH 

Traces  the  history  of  nonpowered  flight,  beginning  with  the 
dreams  of  flight  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci; 
from  the  balloon  experiments  of  the  Montgolfier  brotliers  to 
contemporary  hang  gliders;  powered  flight  from  the  Wright  broth- 
ers to  the  SST;  and  rocketry  and  space  travel  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  to  "Enterprise." 

HST  1401  Topics  in  Soviet  and  Russian  History  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Covers  special  topics  in  Soviet  and/or  Russian  history. 

HST  1 402   Topics  in  European  History  (Group  A  or  B)  4  QH 

Covers  special  topics  in  Eiu-opean  history. 

HST  1 407  Europe,  1 870-1 921  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Europe  from  the  Franco-Prussian  War  to  the  post- 
World  War  I  settlement:  the  growing  tensions  and  rivalries  and 
the  declining  certainties  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
origins  of  World  War  I,  the  war  itself,  the  Russian  Revolution,  and 
the  Peace  of  Paris. 

HST  1 408  Europe  Since  1 921  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Europe  from  the  Versailles  Settlement:  the  rise  of 
totalitarianism,  the  Depression,  the  crises  of  hberaMsm  and  of  the 
European  mind,  the  Appeasement  Era,  World  War  II,  the  Cold  War, 
the  end  of  colonialism,  and  Europe  today. 

HST  1 424  Victorian  England  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Discusses  the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  English 
people  during  Victoria's  reign.  (Core  Category  FV) 

HST  1 425  The  Decline  of  Great  Britain  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Discusses  the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  English 
people  in  the  twentieth  century.  (Core  Category  IV) 

HST  1433  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Examines  the  history  of  France  in  the  age  of  the  ancien  regime 
and  the  Enlightenment  as  background  for  the  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon. 

HST  1441  Hitler's  Germany  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Offers  a  study  of  the  origins  and  nature  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich, 
emphasizing  the  personal  lives  of  Nazi  leaders  in  an  attempt  to 
understand  how  seemingly  ordinary  people  could  enthusiastically 
promote  wars  of  aggression  and  revel  in  genocidal  policies. 

HST  1 451  Imperial  Russia  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  emergence  of  Russia  as  a  recognized  European 
power,  westernization  and  ex'pansion  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  impact  of  Napoleon,  and  reform  and  revolution. 

HST  1 452  Soviet  Russia  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Examines  forces  molding  the  liistory  of  Russia  since  1917,  inter- 
nal developments,  and  foreign  relations. 


HST  1 472  The  Family  In  European  History  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Examines  issues  in  the  history  of  the  European  famUy  from  the 
late  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Topics  include  marriage  and  sex- 
uality, child-rearing  practices,  the  effect  of  industriedization  and 
revolution  on  family  life,  the  Victorian  family,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  modem  family.  Students  wiU  prepare  their  own  family  histories. 

HST  1 473  Women  In  Modern  Europe  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Examines  the  history  of  women  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789  to  the  present,  focusing  on  France, 
Britain,  and  Germany.  Topics  explored  include  women  in  revolu- 
tionary movements,  the  impact  of  industrialization  on  women  and 
the  family,  women  in  the  labor  movements,  the  struggle  for  suf- 
frage, and  the  effects  of  world  wars  on  women. 

HST  1 481  The  Culture  of  Europe  (Group  B)  4  QH 

Provides  an  analysis  of  the  culture  of  the  West  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  focusing  on  the  coryunction  of  social, 
cultural,  and  psychological  forces  that  encouraged  or  retarded 
creativity.  Considers  the  intercormections  among  the  arts,  social 
sciences,  and  sciences  within  each  of  the  periods  covered.  (Core 
Category  HI) 

HST  1 485  Communism  and  Revolution  (Group  6)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  history  of  socialism  and  revolution  from  the  early 
nineteenth-century  Utopias  to  the  New  Left  of  the  1960s. 

HST  1 490/INT  1 1 50/SOC  1 1 50  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  4  QH 

Image,  Myth,  ond  Reality  (Group  B  or  C) 

Introduces  the  issues  and  methodology  involved  in  the  interdisci- 
plinary study  of  women.  Encompasses  the  historical,  political, 
economic,  and  social  processes  that  have  created  both  the  image 
and  the  reality  of  women  in  society.  Uses  guest  lecturers  to  pro- 
vide an  overview  of  the  many  disciplinary  approaches  to  the 
study  of  women.  This  course  is  required  for  women's  studies 
minors  and  can  be  used  as  a  general  elective  or,  depending  on  the 
discipline  of  the  coordinator,  to  satisfy  specific  concentration 
requirements.  (Core  Category  IT) 

HST  1 49 1  Modern  Western  Economic  History  (Group  B  or  C)  4  QH 

Surveys  the  development  of  the  Western  world  within  the  frame- 
work of  economic  theory,  vdth  attention  to  social  and  political 
ramifications.  (Core  Category  ED 

HST  1 493  Work  and  leisure  (Group  B  or  C)  4  QH 

Examines  the  historical  evolution  of  contemporary  patterns  of 
work  and  leisure  with  attention  to  gender,  race,  and  class  lines. 
Topics  include  the  impact  of  machine  technology  on  the  worker 
and  the  workplace,  workers  organizing  in  unions  and  professional 
groups,  chaiiging  concepts  of  the  use  of  time,  women's  work  and 
women's  leism-e;  recreation  and  sports  (both  participant  and 
spectator);  and  the  rise  of  the  cafe  and  the  saloon  as  sociable 
institutions.  (Core  Category  ni) 

HST  1 494  History  and  Film  (Group  A,  B,  or  C)  4  QH 

Explores  various  historical  issues  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
historians  and  filmmakers.  Presents  both  acted  and  documentary 
films  in  combination  with  readings  from  a  variefy  of  source  and 
interpretive  materials.  (Core  Category  11) 

HST  1 495  Technological  Transformations  of  Society  (Group  B,  C,  or  D)       4  QH 

Examines  the  relation  between  technological  iimovations  and  the 
world  in  which  they  take  place.  Discusses  conditions  necessary 
for  discovery  and  iimovation  and  the  impact  of  technology  on 
political,  economic,  and  social  enviroimients.  (Core  Category  V) 
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HST  1 496  War  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (Group  B,  C,  or  D)  4  OiH 

Provides  an  analysis  of  the  causes,  prosecutions,  and  effects  Of 
the  msyor  wars  fought  in  the  twentieth  century,  concentrating  6h 
the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  and  on  the  Vietnam  War.  Usihg 
film,  simulations,  and  other  materials,  classes  explore  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  psychological  impacts  of  these  wars 
as  well  as  their  political,  diplomatic,  and  material  aspects. 

HST  1 497  The  World  Since  1 945  (Group  B,  C,  or  D)  4  QH 

Offers  a  thematic  study  of  issues  and  movements  that  have  influ- 
enced the  world's  history  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Subjects  include  the  Cold  War,  the  end  of  colonialism,  urbaniza- 
tion, technology  and  ecology,  cultures  and  coimtercultures,  the 
"global  village,"  and  the  prospects  for  human  liberation. 

HST  1 501  Topics  in  American  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Covers  special  topics  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  1789  to  the  present. 

HST  1 5 1 0  Coloniol  America  (Group  C)  4  OH 

Covers  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  tlie  New  World,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  English  colonies  on  the  North  American  mainland,  tlieir 
development  to  1763,  and  the  origin  of  their  clash  with  England. 
(Core  Category  HI) 

HST  1 51 1  The  American  Revolution  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  coming  of  the  American  Revolution,  its  nature 
and  progress,  and  its  political,  economic,  and  social  aftermath. 

HST  1 5 1 4  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  events  surrounding  the  southern  effort  to  expand 
slavery  into  the  territories  that  led  to  the  Civil  War.  Emphasizes 
the  signiBcant  impact  of  Abraham  Lincoln  upon  the  war's  outcome. 
Also  examines  Reconstruction,  the  effort  to  reunite  the  North  and 
South  at  war's  end,  and  explores  the  ma,jor  role  that  African- 
Americans  played  throughout  the  period. 

HST  1516  The  United  States,  1898-1939  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  social,  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  changes  from 
the  Progressive  Era  through  the  Great  Depression  and  the  New  Deal. 

HST  1517  The  United  States,  1939-1960  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  social,  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  changes 
from  the  start  of  World  War  II  to  the  election  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

HST  1518  The  United  States  Since  1960  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  social,  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  changes  in 
the  United  States  since  1960. 

HST  1 525/AFR  1131  African-American  History  1  to  1 900  (Group  C)        4  QH 

Covers  the  development  of  black  America  from  slavery  through 
the  Booker  T.  Washington-W.E.B.  DuBois  controversy,  with 
emphasis  on  the  historical  links  between  Africa  and  America  that 
have  shaped  the  African-American  experience.  Includes  in-depth 
discussion  of  slavery's  impact,  the  role  of  the  antebellum  free 
black,  the  CivU  War  and  Reconstruction,  and  the  black  response  to 
the  new  racism  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  (Core  Categoiy  HI) 

HST  1 S26/AFR  1 1 32  African-American  History  2  Since  1 900  (Groiip  C)     4  QH 

Examines  the  modem  development  of  black  Americji,  with  m£yor 
emphasis  on  the  twentieth  century  and  the  rising  tide  of  African- 
American  nationalism.  Provides  an  historical  perspective  regard- 
ing key  contemporary  issues,  including  the  founding  of  the 
NAACP,  the  Marcus  Garvey  back-to-Africa  movement,  the  Harlem 
Renaissance,  the  Black  Muslims,  the  impact  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  the  idea  of  Black  Power. 


HST  1 533  History  of  Boston  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Explores  the  history  of  Boston  from  colonial  times  to  the  present, 
with  attention  to  the  topographical  growth  and  the  ethnic  compo- 
sition of  the  city. 

HST  1 537  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  in  Boston  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Explores  the  experiences  of  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  origin 
groups — ^particulEurly  Brazilians,  Central  Americans,  Dominicans, 
Haitians,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  West  Indians — in  twentieth-century 
boston.  Studies  the  historical,  economic,  political,  and  cultural 
forces  affecting  immigration  from  each  country.  (Core  Category  VI) 

HST  1 538  History  of  Latinos(-as)  in  the  United  States  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  the  history  and  experiences  of  the  meyor  Latino  sub- 
groups— Chicanos,  Cubans,  and  Puerto  Ricans — and  the  new 
iitimigrants  from  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Studies  his- 
torical events  in  the  context  of  the  larger  "American" — North  and 
South — experiences.  Topics  include  United  States'  expansion 
and  imperialism  in  the  Southwest  and  the  Caribbean;  migration 
patterns;  forms  of  ethnic  nationalism;  political  participation  and 
itiobUization;  migratory  labor  and  immigration  policies;  gender 
and  class  distinctions;  cultureil  expressions;  the  effects  of  post- 
industrialization  and  economic  restructuring;  and  interethnic 
relations.  (Core  Category  VI) 

HST  1 539  American  Jewish  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  Jewish  political,  social,  and  cultural  history  from  the 
arrival  of  the  first  group  of  Jews  at  New  Amsterdam  in  1654  to 
the  present.  Themes  covered  include  immigration,  assimilation, 
family  life,  religion,  anti-Semitism,  Zionism,  the  Holocaust,  and 
American-Israeli  relations. 

HST  1 543  American  Urban  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  of  urban  society  ia  the  United  States 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  with  emphasis  on  the 
effects  of  unmigration  and  industrialization  upon  the  politics, 
thought,  and  society  of  American  cities.  (Core  Category  VI) 

HST  1 544  Environmental  History  of  the  United  States  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  American  attitudes  and  practices  toward  natiu'al  and 
artificial  environments  from  the  first  exploration  to  the  present, 
paying  special  attention  to  literature,  art,  and  landscape  design. 
(Core  Category  VI) 

HST  1 548  American  Cultural  History  to  1 860  4  QH 

Studies  the  major  issues  in  the  cultmral  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  1860.  Topics  covered 
include  popular  religion,  the  rise  of  republicanism,  leisure  and 
play,  foodways,  cross-currents  of  popular  and  elite  literature 
and  material  culture,  geographic  sectional  differences,  and  the 
crusade  for  the  Union.  Emphasizes  the  interaction  of  working- 
class,  middle-class,  and  elite  cultural  forms,  including  music, 
sermons,  literature,  prints  and  paintings,  and  material  culture. 

HST  1 549  American  Popular  Cultural  History  Since  1860  4  QH 

Studies  the  m^or  issues  in  the  cultural  history  of  the  United  States 
from  1860  to  the  present.  Topics  to  be  analyzed  include  the  growth 
of  advertising  and  consumerism,  technological  change  and  its 
meaning,  the  rise  of  sports,  suburban  life  from  the  1950s  onward, 
1960s  "counter  culture,"  and  neo-conservatism.  Emphasizes  the 
interaction  of  a  wide  range  of  cultm-al  forms,  including  popular 
literature  and  music,  film,  television,  and  the  mail-order  catalog. 
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HST  1 553  The  Family  in  American  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Explores  the  liistory  of  the  family,  including  tlie  African-American 
family,  in  pre-modem  arid  modem  American  society.  Focuses  on  the 
traditional  and  modem  roles  of  parents  and  childien.  Investigates 
patterns  of  sexuality,  marriage,  cliildrearing,  work,  play,  death,  and 
dying.  Compares  various  fanuly  types,  including  elites,  middle  class, 
and  indigent.  Evaluates  external  forces  affecting  family  structure  and 
life,  such  as  geograpiiical  mobility,  industrialization,  and  warfare. 

HST  1 555  American  Elites  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  the  life  of  elite  individuals  and  groups  in  American 
society,  especially  in  the  nineteenth  £uid  twentieth  centuries. 

HST  1 556  History  of  the  American  Home  (Group  C)  4  OH 

Studies  the  American  home  from  1600  to  the  present.  Extensively 
uses  visual  materials  to  develop  an  above-gromid  "ai-cheology"  of 
the  American  home  to  teach  students  how  things — furnishings, 
buildings,  landscape — contain  hidden  meanings  that  can  reveal 
the  intimate  details  of  the  everyday  lives  of  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary Americans.  Includes  analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
broader  political,  economic,  and  social  issues  of  the  past  were 
reflected  in  Americans'  physical  surroundings.  (Core  Category  II) 

HST  1 558  Women  in  America  1 600-1 9 1 4  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  themes  in  the  history  of  women  from  colonial  times  to 
World  War  I,  with  special  attention  to  differences  of  race,  class, 
ethni  ?ity,  and  sexuality.  Studies  the  activities  of  Native  American 
women,  the  experience  of  slavery  for  black  women,  women's 
activities  in  wars  (the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I),  and  women's 
work  in  the  making  of  industrial  capitalism.  (Core  Category  III) 

HST  1 559  Women  in  America,  1 91 4-Present  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  themes  in  the  history  of  women  in  America  from  World 
War  I  to  the  present.  Studies  the  experiences  of  women  in  the 
World  Wars,  in  the  labor  force  and  in  the  labor  movement,  women's 
activities  in  social  movements,  their  experience  of  the  Depression 
of  the  1930s,  women's  privatg  lives  in  the  family,  and  sexuality. 
(Core  Category  m) 

HST  1 563  History  of  Sport  In  America  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Provides  a  history  of  the  m^or  sports  and  their  impact  on  . 
Amerii^an  life. 

HST  1 571  American  Business  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Examines  the  rise  of  business  in  America.  Studies  the  role  of  the 
corporation,  horizontal  and  vertical  combinations,  business  and 
labor,  and  business  and  government. 

HST  1 575  History  of  Media  In  America  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  mass  communication  in  American  history,  with 
attention  to  the  role  of  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  fihns, 
radio,  and  television. 

HST  1 577  America  and  the  Sea  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Studies  the  history  of  exploration  and  discoveiy  of  America, 
the  development  of  fishing,  the  rise  of  ocean  commerce,  and  the 
histoi-y  of  the  American  Navy. 

HST  1578  The  Automobile  in  America  (Group  C)  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  impact  of  the  automobile  on  Anierican  society  in 
a  historical  context.  Topics  include  the  abandonment  of  tradi- 
tional prohibitions  of  motorized  carriages;  the  use  of  planning, 
taxes,  and  highway  policies  to  foster  the  use  of  the  automobile; 
the  effect  of  the  car  on  land  use,  recreation,  and  the  economy; 
and  contemporary  issues  such  as  pollution  and  energy. 


HST  1581  The  Glided  Age  and  the  Progressive  Era,  1877-1920  4  QH 

Examines  the  transfomiation  of  American  society  and  its  econ- 
omy and  analyzes  how  government  responded  to  these  sweeping 
changes  from  the  1870s  tluough  World  War  I. 

HST  1 582  The  Growth  of  American  Government  Since  1 935  (Group  C)       4  QH 

Examines  the  expansion  of  government  froin  Roosevelt  to  the 
present,  focusing  on  the  reasons  for  the  growth  and  its  conse- 
quences, the  development  of  m^or  public  policies,  and  the  trans- 
foiTnation  of  the  federal  role  and  politics. 

HST  1 585  Ameilcan  Diplomatic  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  fonnation  and  administration  of  American  foreign 
pohcy  from  the  American  Revolution  to  the  present. 

HST  1 586  Amerlcon  Military  History  (Group  C)  4  QH 

Surveys  the  complex  relationsliip  between  American  society  and 
war,  from  the  age  of  muskets  to  the  neutron  bomb. 

HST  1 591  American  Images  of  China  (Group  C  or  D)  4  QH 

Examines  the  relationsliip  between  Sino-American  international 
relations  and  changes  in  American  popular'  perceptions  of  China 
as  revealed  in  the  media  and  literature.  Focuses  on  Sino- 
American  relations  since  the  nineteenth  centmy,  including  the 
period  of  the  missionaiies  and  opium  traders;  the  era  of  special 
privileges;  the  Open  Door  policy;  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
centmy,  when  China  became  America's  favorite  protege;  and  the 
years  of  strain,  warfare,  and  finally  acconunodatton  after  the 
Chinese  communists  came  to  power  in  1949. 

HST  1 592  History  of  the  Vietnam  War  (Group  C  or  D)  4  QH 

Presents  a  history  of  military  conflict  in  Vietnam  with  attention  to 
the  rise  of  the  Viet  Minli  during  World  War  II,  the  struggle  against 
the  French  in  the  first  Indochina  war,  the  impact  of  the  Cold  War, 
and  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  after  1950  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  as  well  as  Vietnam.  Emphasizes  the  roles  of  commu- 
nism and  nationalism  in  Indocluna  and  the  motives  for  American 
intervention.  Films  revealing  American  reaction  to  the  escalating 
conflict  wUl  be  shown. 


HST  1600  Topics  In  Global  History  (Group  A,  B,  C,  or  D) 

Covers  special  topics  in  global  liistory. 


4QH 


HST  1 601  Canadian  History  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Explores  the  history  of  Canada  from  the  time  of  the  anival  of  the 
First  Nations  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  Canadian  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  on  the  background  of  the  Quebec  sep- 
aratist movement. 

HST  1 604  Modern  Latin  America  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Traces  the  developments  in  this  region  since  independence  and 
the  inception  of  nationliood.  Topics  include:  state  formation  and 
society  in  the  nineteenth  century;  economic  development  and 
imderdevelopment  in  the  region;  race,  class,  and  ideology;  United 
States/Latin  Anierican  relations;  populism;  the  roots  of  revolution 
and  authoritarianism;  and  the  contemporary  experiments  with 
neoliberal  policies. 

HST  1 605  The  Modern  Caribbean  (Group  0)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  forces  that  have 
shaped  the  character  of  the  Caribbean  people.  Examines  the  variety 
of  societies,  cultures,  and  institutions  of  the  region  in  tlieir  liistorical 
and  contemporary  settings,  beginning  with  pre-Colonibian  cultur-es, 
moving  tluough  the  colonial  period,  plantation  agriculture,  slavery, 
the  expansion  of  U.S.  influence,  urbanization,  economic  develop- 
ment models,  authoritarian  politics,  and  the  contemporary  migra- 
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HST  1 607  The  Columbian  Exchange  (Group  A  or  C)  4  QH 

Studies  the  cultural  impact  of  Europe  on  the  New  World  and  the 
New  World  on  Europe  from  the  fifteenth  through  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  through  an  understanding  of  the  societies  from  whence 
the  Europeans  originated;  the  impact  their  motives  and  concepts 
of  power,  race,  and  gender  had  in  the  radical  reshaping  of  the  cul- 
tures they  encountered;  and  the  influence  of  the  discovery  and 
early  colonization  on  Europe.  Requires  students  to  read  widely  in 
the  current  historical  literature  and  examine  the  images,  artifacts, 
and  literature  of  the  period. 


HST  1610  Topics  in  Asian  History  (Group  D) 

Covers  special  topics  in  the  history  of  Asia 


4QH 


HST  1 61 2  The  Modern  Middle  East  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  Middle  East  since  1800,  with  emphasis  on  the 
background  of  present  problems.  (Core  Category  VI) 

HST  1 6 1 3  The  Contemporary  Middle  East  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  political,  economic,  and  social  developments  in  the 
Middle  East  since  World  War  U. 

HST  1 620/AFR  1191  Early  African  Civilization  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Studies  the  ancient  empires  of  Africa,  especially  Chana,  Songhai, 
Man,  Zimbabwe,  the  city-states  of  East  Africa,  and  the  Congo 
Kingdom.  Includes  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  history  and  contro- 
versies to  1800. 

HST  1 621  /AFR  1 1 97  Modern  African  Civilization  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  modem  Africa  in  the  years  from  1800 
to  1960,  showing  how  a  new  African  civiUzation  arose  out  of  the 
conflict-ridden  conditions  imposed  on  the  old.  Themes  include 
economic,  social,  political,  religious,  and  artistic  life,  as  weU  as 
the  influences  of  slavery,  colonialism,  and  nationalism.  (Core 
Category  IV) 

HST  1 623/AFR  1 403  West  African  History  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Surveys  the  politics  and  economics  of  West  Africa  from  the  rise 
of  the  Mali  Empire  to  the  contemporary  problems  of  national 
development  for  the  coimtries  from  Senegal  to  Nigeria. 

HST  1 625/AFR  1 405  South  African  History  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Presents  the  historical  background  to  current  conflict  in  the 
RepubHc  of  South  Africa  and  in  adjoining  Mozambique,  Zimbabwe, 
and  Namibia.  Examines  the  rise  of  the  apartheid  system — and  the 
opposition  and  alternatives  to  it — through  the  themes  of  racial 
conflict,  nationalism,  and  industrialization  in  this  African  setting. 

HST  1 628/AFR  1 628  The  African  Diaspora  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Explores  the  creation  and  transformation  of  the  African 
Diaspora — connections  among  communities  of  African  descent  in 
Africa,  the  Americas,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Centers  on  the  years  from 
1500  to  the  present  and  emphasizes  connections  among  the 
themes  of  migration,  identity,  and  popular  culture. 

HST  1 633  Modern  China  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Explores  the  far-reaching  political,  economic,  and  social  changes 
in  Ciuna  from  1800  to  the  present.  Examines  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  the  impact  of  the  West,  the  rise  of  nationalism,  industrial- 
ization, the  changing  role  of  women,  the  origins  of  rural  revolution, 
and  estabUshing  the  Communist  state. 


HST  1 634  Contemporary  China  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Examines  Chinese  policy,  society,  and  economy  from  1949  to  the 
present,  including  the  restructuring  of  urban  and  rural  society  in 
the  1950s,  the  rise  of  a  new  class,  the  emergence  of  factionalism, 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  and  the  impact  of  the  post-Mao  economic 
£ind  pohtical  reforms. 

HST  1 637  The  Making  of  Modern  Japan:  From  Samurai  to  Sony  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Surveys  the  evolution  of  Japan  from  a  Third  World  nation  to  a 
superpower.  M^or  themes  include  the  breakdown  of  feudalism, 
the  impact  of  the  West,  the  Meiji  Restoration,  industrialization, 
militarism,  and  Japan's  post-World  War  n  modem  economic  miracle. 

HST  1 644  Third  World  Women  4  QH 

Explores  the  complex  gender  dynamics  of  women  in  non- Western 
societies  during  the  years  of  Westem  imperialist  domination, 
nationalist  resistance  stmggles,  and  postcoloniahsm.  Begins  by 
deconstructing  the  term  "Third  World"  and  seeing  how  that  term 
can  be  read  against  the  context  of  imperialism.  Examines  gender 
constmcts  in  the  Third  World  through  a  variety  of  vmtten  and 
visual  materials,  including  autobiographical  accounts,  ethnogra- 
phies, historical  fiction,  films,  and  slides.  Topics  include  patterns 
of  gender  domination  and  female  resistance,  the  interplay  of  race 
and  gender  hierarchies  under  colonial  rule,  the  Westem  gaze  and 
representations  of  Third  World  "primitive"  women,  the  feminiza- 
tion of  labor  and  the  global  economy,  reproductive  strategies,  and 
sex  trafficking.  (Core  Category  IV) 

HST  1 652  Islam  Resurgent  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Analyzes  what  has  been  called  "the  militant  revival  of  Islam"  as 
a  rallying  point  for  reformist  or  revolutionary  movements  in  the 
Muslim  world.  Includes  Uttle-knowni  Muslim  areas  outside  the 
Middle  East  in  Africa  and  Asia.  (Core  Category  VI) 

HST  1 670   Introduction  to  Third  World  History  (Group  D)  4  QH 

Poses  the  question  "How  did  more  than  half  of  the  population  of 
the  Earth  come  to  be  referred  to  as  the  "Third  World"?  Examines 
the  different  socioeconomic  explanations  of  global  inequality. 
Studies  images  and  ideologies  that  defined  the  emerging  Third 
World,  as  well  as  various  perspectives  from  the  Third  World, 
including  cargo  cults,  religious  revival,  westemizers,  liberation 
movements,  Mahatma  Ghandi,  and  Mao  Zedong.  Finally  asks  if 
the  Third  World  is  now  disappearing  amid  changing  relations 
between  global  powers. 


HST  1701  Western  Civilization  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  HST  1101. 

HST  1702  Western  Civilization  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  HST  1102. 

HST  1711  America  to  1877  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  HST  1201. 

HST  1712  America  Since  1877  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  HST  1202. 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


IQH 


4QH 


HST  1 790  Population  in  European  History  (Group  A  or  B)  (Honors) 

Examines  through  population  studies  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  changes  in  human  birth,  death,  marriage,  and  migra- 
tion rates  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  late  twentieth  century. 
Discusses  the  interaction  and  impact  of  climate  change,  epidemic 
disease,  war,  economic  development,  and  political  policy,  as  well 
as  changes  in  the  structure  and  function  of  human  family  and 
chUd-rearing  systems.  (Core  Category  HI) 
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HST  1801,  HST  1802  Directed  Study 


4  OH  each 


HST  1 805  Senior  Research  Seminar  4  QH 

The  capstone  course  of  the  undergraduate  history  major.  Gives 
students  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  major  research  project  of 
their  own  choosing  under  the  close  supervision  of  faculty. 
Emphasizes  the  techniques  of  research  and  interpretation  of 
research  findings.  Gives  special  attention  to  methodology  and  to 
the  incorporation  of  methodological  perspectives  in  research 
and  vmting. 


HST  1811,  HST  1812 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Program 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


HST  1 81 4  Honors  Directed  Study  4  QH 

Designed  for  students  preparing  Junior-Senior  Honors  proposals. 
Prereq.  Eligibility  to  undertake  a  Junior-Senior  Honors 
Program  thesis  or  project. 

HST  1 821,  HST  1 822  Fleldwork  in  History  I  and  2  4  QH  each 

Offers  directed  work  in  historical  societies,  archives,  museums, 
and  other  historical  agencies.  Students  should  consult  the  depart- 
ment for  details.  Prereq.  HST  1101,  HST  1102,  HST  1201,  HST 
1202,  and  16  QH  in  other  history  courses.  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  experiential  education  requirement. 


HST  1 850  Approaches  to  American  History  (Group  C) 

Covers  a  special  topic  in  U.S.  history. 


IQH 


HST  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 

HST  1 899  Advanced  Television  Production  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  guidance  in  the  development  of  special 
projects  in  television  and  video  production.  Includes  advanced 
directing  (studio  and  field),  lighting,  scriptwriting,  editing,  graphics, 
and  postproduction  technology.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


HS  1 240/SOC  1 240  Sociology  of  Human  Service  Organizations  4  QH 

Introduces  selected  theoretical  perspectives  on  human  service 
organizations,  emphasizing  defining  organizational  goals  and 
effectiveness.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  human  service  organizations;  to  compare  these 
organizations  to  business  and  industrial  organizations;  to  outUne 
specific  problems  that  human  service  organizations  face;  and  to 
propose  potential  solutions. 

HS  1 260/SOC  1 324  Human  Services  Research  and  Evaluation  4  QH 

Covers  basic  issues  in  applied  research  and  the  evaluation  of 
services,  including  the  purposes  of  evaluation,  ethics  of  foiTnulat- 
ing  questions  and  measuring  answers,  designing  evaluations  and 
planrung-oriented  research,  utilizing  evaluation  results,  and  the 
turbulent  setting  of  action  programs.  Suitable  for  students  major- 
ing in  human  services,  sociology,  psychology,  nursing,  health 
education,  and  related  fields.  Requires  team  service-learning  proj- 
ects. Prereq.  SOC 1320  or  other  statistics,  SOC  1240,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

HS  1 333  Senior  Seminar  In  Human  Services  4  OH 

Designed  for  seniors  in  human  services.  Examines  emerging  roles 
and  career  options  witlun  the  human  services  field.  Study  will 
focus  on  self-examination  of  attitudes  and  values  affecting  deliv- 
ery of  services,  exploration  of  ethical  issues  and  dilemmas  rele- 
vant to  human  services,  grantsmanship  and  funding  issues,  staff 
supervision  and  development  within  human  services  agencies, 
and  refinement  of  group  leadership  skills. 

HS  1 336,  HS  1 337  Field  Internship  In  Human  Services  1  and  2  6  QH  each 

Human  services  students  are  required  to  fuLflll  two  internship 
placements  during  the  last  two  years  of  their  program.  Each 
placement  consists  of  150  hours  on-site  and  varies  according  to 
the  students'  interests.  Examples  of  placement  sites  include  com- 
munity centers,  nursing  homes,  vocational  workshops,  state  and 
federal  agencies  for  children,  and  recreational  facilities. 
Experiences  are  supervised  by  University  staff  to  maximize  the 
students'  learning  opportunities.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
experiential  education  requirement.  Prei'eq.  Junior  or  senior 
standing  and  approval  by  the  Human  Services  Internship  coor- 
dinator by  early  in  quarter  premous  to  planned  quarter  of 
internship. 


Human  Services 


HS  1 1 01  The  Human  Services  Professions  4  OH 

Explores  what  a  human  service  agency  is,  how  it  comes  into 
being,  and  how  it  grows  and  changes.  Analyzes  attitudes,  values, 
skills,  and  knowledge  of  the  human  services  worker  and  the  rea- 
sons why  people  in  modem  society  require  human  services  assis- 
tance. Views  human  services  from  the  eyes  of  clients  as  weU  as 
society  as  a  whole.  Requires  fieldwork  in  a  human  service  agency 
as  weU  as  a  good  deal  of  independent  study.  Required  for  all 
human  services  majors;  open  to  other  students  on  space-available 
basis.  Prereq.  ED  1100,  SOC  1100,  or  equivalent. 

HS  1 21 0  Intervention  Strategies  for  the  Human  Services  4  QH 

Introduces  the  range  of  skills  used  in  working  with  clients  in  the 
various  helping  professions  such  as  counseling  (individual  and 
group),  advocacy,  rehabilitation,  community  organizing,  and 
income  maintensince.  Utilizes  role  playing,  simulations,  and  inter- 
views with  practicing  professionals.  Requires  reading  but  not 
fieldwork.  Intended  as  preparation  for  more  specialized  courses; 
required  for  human  services  m^ors  but  open  to  other  students 
with  appropriate  backgrounds. 


Interdisciplinary  Courses 


INT1121/LNS1121/SOA1121  4QH 

Introduction  to  Latino,  Lotin  American,  and  Caribbean  Studies 

Offers  an  interdisciplinary  introduction  to  Latinos  and  people  of 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  origin  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  to  the  regions  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Dispels  a 
series  of  powerful  myths  associated  with  U.S.  Latinos  and  in 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  society,  such  as  racial  inferiority, 
poverty,  machismo,  and  violence.  Introduces  the  construction  of 
Latino,  Latin  American,  and  Caribbean  identities  as  well  as  the 
politics,  economics,  iiistory,  and  culture. 

INT  1150  4  OH 

Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  Image,  Myth,  and  Reality 

Surveys  the  issues  and  methodologies  involved  in  the  interdisci- 
plinary study  of  women.  Examines  the  political,  economic,  social, 
and  historical  processes  that  have  created  both  the  image  and  the 
reality  of  women  in  societies.  Guest  lecturers  provide  an  overview 
of  the  diverse  disciplinary  approaches  to  the  study  of  women. 
(Core  Category  II) 
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INT  1 201  An  Analysis  of  Amerkan  Racism  4  QH 

Discusses  the  cycle  by  which  racism  in  our  institutions  helps 
form  our  attitudes  and  the  manner  in  which  our  attitudes,  in  turn, 
shape  our  institutions.  Emphasizes  the  practical,  day-to-day 
aspects  of  racism,  rather  than  the  theoretical  and  historicEil. 

INT  1215  Into  the  Ocean  World  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  seas'  complexity  and  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  our  interactions  with  them.  A  comprehensive  interdisciplinary 
introduction  to  the  oceans.  Draws  on  specialists  in  the  sciences, 
social  sciences,  humanities,  and  arts,  each  with  an  interest  in 
marine  issues  and  a  commitment  to  bridging  the  gaps  among  disci- 
plines. The  course  themes  are  as  broad  as  the  oceans,  but,  when 
appropriate,  we  focus  on  Boston  Harbor,  a  first  step  into  the  ocean 
world  for  those  of  us  in  this  area.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

INT  1 21 6  Maritime  History  of  New  England  4  QH 

Surveys  maritime  transportation,  trade,  travel,  exploration,  and 
warfare  from  approximately  3500  B.C.  to  the  end  of  the  wooden 
boat  era  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Prior  to  the  widespread 
appUcation  of  steam  power  on  land  and  sea  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  ships  were  the  fastest,  safest,  and  most  economical 
means  of  transporting  large  cargoes  over  long  distances.  Literary 
and  art  history  sources  are  also  introduced,  along  with  several 
films  on  maritime  archaeology.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

INT  1 21 7  Water  Resources  Planning  and  Management  4  QH 

Explores  the  ways  in  which  water  has  affected  our  bodies,  our 
planet,  our  history,  and  our  culture,  and  the  danger  posed  by 
increasing  demand,  waste,  and  pollution  on  our  limited  supply  of 
usable  fresh  water.  Considers  water  through  scientific,  historical, 
and  cultural  viewpoints,  and  surveys  contemporary  water  prob- 
lems in  all  their  dimensions — political,  economic,  and  technologi- 
cal. Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor.  (Core  Category  VT) 

INT  1 21 9  Advanced  Seminor  in  Marine  Studies  4  QH 

Focuses  on  outstanding  issues  in  the  marine  environment.  Using 
a  seminar  format,  students  from  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  Boston  area  convene  to  address  the  complex  interactions 
of  disciplines,  including  scientific,  legal,  economic,  and  technical 
aspects  of  issues  that  come  into  play  in  marine  affairs.  Seminars 
are  led  by  experts  actively  involved  in  the  issues. 

INT  1 220  Coastal  Zone  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  outstanding  issues  in  coastal  enviroimiental  affairs. 
Discusses  scientific,  legal,  economic,  and  technical  aspects  of 
coastal  issues,  and  integrates  them  into  problem-solving  exer- 
cises. Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

INT  1 302  Feminist  Perspectives  on  Society  4  QH 

Examines  social  science  and  interdisciplinary  feminist  literature 
that  focuses  on  women  in  families  and  at  work,  and  that  analyzes 
issues  affecting  women's  health  and  safety,  including  violence 
against  women  and  abortion.  Considers  and  evaluates  women's 
views  of  social  life  and  recognizes  differences  among  women, 
including  perspectives  of  women  of  color.  (Core  Category  VI) 

INT  1 320  Exploring  the  Humanities  Through  Film  4  QH 

hivestigates  the  ways  in  which  the  methods  of  the  humanities  can 
expand  one's  awareness  of  the  sources,  statements,  and  meanings 
of  popular  films.  Presents  films  for  evaluation  in  the  Ught  of  read- 
ings, the  various  approaches  presented  by  faculty  members  from 
a  number  of  humanistic  disciplines,  and  students'  own  experi- 
ence. (Core  Category  n) 


INT  1 570  On  Understanding  Science  4  QH 

Develops  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  skills  needed  to  read  crit- 
ically about  science  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Examines  the 
historical,  philosophical,  and  social  nature  of  science;  units  and 
scientific  notation;  technological  developments  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years;  sources  of  mformation;  and  current  scientific 
developments. 

INT  1 580  Physical  Chemistry  wWh  Biological  Applications  4  QH 

Examines  physiochemical  principles  as  they  apply  to  biological 
processes.  Topics  include  chemical  equUibria,  reaction  kinetics, 
basic  thermodynamics,  oxidation-reduction  reactions  and  bio- 
energetics,  and  transport.  Emphasizes  problem  solving  as  a  tool 
for  learning,  using  a  quantitative  approach.  Explains  basic 
assumptions  and  limitations  underlying  principles;  for  the  most 
part,  however,  rigorous  derivations  are  avoided.  Makes  applica- 
tions to  basic  experimental  techniques  in  biochemistry  by  way 
of  relevant  biochemical  examples.  Prereq.  BIO  1261. 

INT  1 702  War  Work:  The  Experience  of  World  War  II  (Honors)  4  QH 

Examines  the  Second  World  War  as  an  example  of  the  impact 
external  events  can  have  on  professions.  This  upperclass  course 
is  team-taught  by  faculty  from  various  disciplines. 

INT  1 709  Cultural  Passages  in  the  Arts— Boston  4  QH 

Exposes  students  to  the  richness  of  the  Boston  cultural  environ- 
ment through  a  directed  field  study  with  various  Northeastern 
University  faculty.  Students  will  be  required  to  keep  a  detaOed 
joiunal  and  produce  a  final  creative  project.  Field  trips  will 
include  various  museums,  theaters,  and  some  neighborhoods 
within  the  city  of  Boston. 

INT  1715  Iceland  (Honors)  4QH 

Honors  interdisciplinary  seminar  on  the  history,  Nordic  literature, 
and  geology  of  Iceland. 


INT  1721  Modernism:  Art,  Film,  and  Literature  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  INT  1321. 


4QH 


INT  1 899  Advanced  Television  Production  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  guidance  in  the  development  of  special 
projects  in  television  and  video  production.  Studies  advanced 
directing  (studio  and  field),  Ughting,  scriptwriting,  editing,  graph- 
ics, and  postproduction  technology.  Students  involved  in  the 
Northeastern  Student  Network  project  may  also  receive  credit. 


International  Affairs 


lAF  1 100  Introduction  to  International  Affairs  4  QH 

Introduces  the  study  of  international  affairs  through  lectures, 
guest  lectures,  discussions,  case  studies,  films,  and  readings 
across  disciplines.  Provides  students  with  a  basis  for  understand- 
ing the  global  village.  Covers  a  range  of  issues  including  politics, 
economics,  history,  society  and  culture,  and  the  envirorunent. 

lAF  1 1 04/SOA  1 1 04  Cultures  of  the  World  4  QH 

Explores  cultural  differences  among  peoples  in  societies  around 
the  globe  and  analyzes  how  diverse  cultural  patterns  can  be 
studied  and  described.  (Core  Category  II) 
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lAF  1 1 1 2/POL  1112  Introduction  to  InternGtionol  Relations  4  QH 

Applies  basic  tlieories  of  international  relations  to  examining 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  key  actors  in  the  international  system. 
Covers  topics  of  international  aid,  trade,  and  monetary  affairs; 
issues  relating  to  the  arms  race,  nuclear  proliferation,  arms 
control,  and  disarmament;  international  law  and  organizations, 
human  rights,  and  the  impact  of  technology  on  the  functioning 
of  the  international  system.  (Core  Category  U) 

lAF  1 1 1 3/POL 1113  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments  4  QH 

Presents  a  comparative  study  of  political  organization  and  behav- 
ior in  selected  countries.  Includes  such  topics  as  political  econ- 
omy, leadership,  poUtical  institutions,  poUtical  culture,  and  politi- 
cal participation. 

lAF  1 1 22/HST  1 1 22  World  Civilization  Since  1 648  4  QH 

Examines  the  world  from  1648  to  the  present.  Emphasizes  the 
intellectual,  technological,  and  political  expansion  of  Europe  and 
the  reactions  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Covers  such  topics  as  the 
global  development  of  modem  dynastic  and  bureaucratic  states; 
the  expansion  of  the  European  economy  with  its  attendant  trade 
wars;  imperial  expansion  and  the  explosion  of  the  slave  trade;  the 
development  and  reaction  of  the  American  Indian,  Asian,  and 
African  civilizations  to  that  imperialism;  the  sporadic  extension 
and  eclipse  of  colonialism;  and  the  grovraig  tensions  between  tra- 
ditional patterns  of  loyalty  and  authority  and  national,  regional, 
and  even  global  systems  and  cultures  as  we  approach  the  twenty- 
first  century.  (Core  Category  IV) 

lAF  1 1 90/ECN  1 1 90  The  Global  Economy  4  Q\i 

Introduces  the  history,  structure,  and  growth  of  the  international 
economy.  Considers  dimensions  of  global  economic  interdepen- 
dence, including  population,  foreign  investment,  and  envirormiental 
spillovers.  Analyzes  a  few  key  economic  issues  of  current  inipor- 
tance  for  m^or  regions  of  the  world,  such  as  economic  integration 
in  Western  Europe  or  the  emergence  of  the  East  Asian  dragons. 

lAF  1 300  International  Conflict  and  Negotiation  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  dynamics  of  conflict  in  the  interna- 
tional arena:  how  conflicts  evolve,  fester,  and  are  managed  and 
resolved.  Covers  different  types  of  regional  and  international  con- 
flicts, focusing  on  historical,  economic,  social,  and  political 
aspects  of  a  variety  of  conflicts  and  the  consequences  they  hold 
for  regional  and  international  actors.  (Core  Category  V) 

lAF  1400  International  Experience  Workshop  4  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  who  have  completed  their 
International  Experience  requirement  for  the  major  or  minor  in 
international  affairs  to  participate  in  a  workshop  coordinated  by  a 
faculty  member  of  the  program.  Students  vnR  prepare  materials 
for  the  class  relating  to  the  political,  social,  economic,  historical, 
and  cultural  aspects  of  the  countries  where  they  have  studied, 
worked,  or  interned.  (This  course  is  open  to  other  students  who 
have  comparable  international  experience.)  Fulfills  the  college's 
experiential  education  requirement  for  international  affairs 
majors. 

lAF  1 870  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Affairs  4  QH 

Develops  one  or  two  main  topics  to  be  decided  by  the  tr\structor 
in  consultation  with  faculty  and  students  in  the  International 
Affairs  program.  Topics,  which  vary  from  year  to  year,  may 
include,  for  example,  emerging  economies,  world  trade,  arms 
control,  and  global  stability. 


lAF  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


Journalism 


JRN1103Newswriting1  4QH 

Covers  functions  of  the  editorial  department  and  procedures  in 
obtaining  and  writing  news  stories.  Offers  extensive  news  writing 
and  an  introduction  to  interviewing.  Legal  issues  defined.  Typing 
skills  required. 

JRN1104Newswriting2  4QH 

Offers  practice  in  multiple-source  and  breaking  stories.  Provides  an 
introduction  to  goverrmient  and  court  reporting,  advanced  work  in 
interviewing,  and  experience  in  vmting  under  deadline  pressure. 
Discusses  legal  issues.  Prereq.  JRN 1103  with  grade  ofC  or  better. 

JRN  1 1 05  Computer-Assisted  Reporting  4  QH 

Introduces  novices  to  the  computing  skills  needed  by  today's 
journalists,  yet  holds  sufficient  challenges  for  those  who  have 
already  found  their  way  onto  the  World  Wide  Web.  Presents  mate- 
rial in  two  sections.  Part  one.  Using  the  Internet,  contains  parallel 
study  of  using  the  Internet  to  enhance  news  stories  published  in 
familiar  formats  such  as  newspaper,  magazine,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion, and  using  the  Internet  to  publish  material.  Part  two.  Data- 
base Computer  Skills  for  Journalists,  focuses  on  the  many 
sources  of  information  available  via  computer  that  can  be  recon- 
figured to  help  reporters  research  and  write  a  news  story.  Prereq. 
JRN  1103  with  grade  ofCor  better. 

JRN  1206  Editing  4QH 

Provides  practice  in  copy  editing,  headline  writing,  and  origina- 
tion editing.  Presents  assignments  in  photo  selection,  cropping, 
and  cutline  writing.  Introduces  page  layout.  Prereq.  JRN  1104  with 
gi'ode  of  C  or  better  and  middler  status. 

JRN  1 250  Interpreting  the  Day's  Hem  4  QH 

Considers  the  news  of  the  day  and  the  function  of  the  newspaper, 
news  magazine,  and  news  broadcasts  in  American  life.  Topics 
include  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  press  and  how  news  is 
gathered,  processed,  £ind  disseminated  by  the  various  media. 
(Core  Category  VI)  For  nonmajors  as  well  as  majors. 

JRN  1 301  Basic  Photojournalism  4  QH  < 

Covers  camera  procedures,  cropping  techniques,  theory,  and 
photo  captions. 

JRN  1 305  Techniques  of  Journalism  4  QH  I 

Provides  practice  in  writing  in-depth  and  multiple-source  stories 
requiring  significant  research.  Provides  an  introduction  to 
investigative  reporting,  practice  in  feature  writing,  and  a  review 
of  legal  issues.  Preieq.  JRN  1104. 

JRN  1 320  Radio  News  Gathering  and  Reporting  4  QHI 

Covers  writing  and  editing  news  for  radio,  with  practice  in  inter- 
viewing, organizing  news  scripts,  and  integrating  audio  materials 
into  broadcast.  Prereq.  JRN  1103. 
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JRN  1 336  Public  Relotions  Principles  4  QH 

Presents  the  principles,  history,  and  methods  of  public  relations, 
processes  of  influencing  public  opinion,  responsibilities  of  the 
public  relations  practitioner,  and  analyses  of  public  relations 
programs.  Prereq.  Upperclass  standing. 

JRN  1 350  Advertising  Principles  4  QH 

Covers  the  development,  procedures,  economic  functions,  and 
responsibilities  of  advertising:  planning,  research,  production, 
and  other  elements  that  go  into  successful  advertising.  Prereq. 
Upperclass  standing. 

JRN  1421  Television  Newswriting  4  QH 

Covers  writing  for  TV  news,  the  importance  of  the  writer-reporter 
as  field-producer  and  vmter-producer,  and  terms  and  language 
used  in  the  production  of  TV  news  shows.  Includes  production 
of  news  shows,  field  trips  to  TV  stations,  and  guest  lecturers  from 
TV  news.  Prereq.  JRN  1103,  with  a  grade  of  Cor  better,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

JRN  1 422  Television  News  Production  4  QH 

Demonstrates  techniques  used  by  electronic  journalists  and 
TV  news  producers.  Provides  the  opportunity  to  build  a  TV  news 
show  and  to  do  reporting  with  portable  TV  cameras  and  editing 
equipment.  Prereq.  JRN  1421. 

JRN  1 423  Documentary  Production  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  research  and  produce 
short  video  documentaries  and  acquaints  students  with  a  range  of 
professional  documentary  work  through  screenings  and  discus- 
sions. Working  individually  or  in  collaboration  vsdth  up  to  two 
other  class  members,  students  vnQ.  have  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
pose, research,  shoot,  write,  and  edit  video  documentary  projects 
that  will  be  screened  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prereq.  JRN  1422 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

JRN  1432  Local  Reporting  4QH 

Discusses  coverage  of  toviTVcity  government,  with  emphasis  on 
the  "beat"  approach  to  reporting  pubhc  affairs.  Focuses  on  prac- 
tical, in-the-field  experience  with  town  meetings,  meetings  of 
boards  of  selectmen,  and  other  commissions  and  State  House 
reporters.  Pi-ereq.  JRN  1104  with  a  grade  ofCor  better. 

JRN  1 440  Design  and  Graphics  4  QH 

Introduces  graphic  design  terminology  and  principles  using  Adobe 
PageMaker,  a  leading  desktop  pubUsiung  program.  Provides  stu- 
dents with  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  plan  a  pubUcation 
based  on  audience  and  budget.  Includes  design  assignments  such 
as  newspapers,  magazines,  brochures,  advertisements,  and  corpo- 
rate identity  programs.  Emphasizes  deadlines  and  quality  of  the 
printed  publication. 

JRN  1 451  Advertising  Copy  Writing  4  QH 

Covers  theory  and  techniques  of  creating  advertising  copy  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  television,  and  direct  mail. 
Emphasizes  fact  gathering,  copy  structure,  and  advertising 
design.  Prereq.  JRN  1103,  and  JRN  1350,  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

JRN  1 460  Public  Relations  Problems  4  QH 

AppUes  public  relations  techniques  to  actual  problems;  presents 
case  studies  in  industry,  labor,  education,  government,  social 
welfare,  and  trade  associations.  Pj-ereq.  JRN  1336. 


JRN  1 50 1  History  of  Journalism  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  American  journalism  from  its 
European  and  EngUsh  beginnings.  Topics  include  the  colonial 
press,  the  great  personal  journalists  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy, 
and  the  impact  of  msyor  tecimological  changes  in  mass  commu- 
nications media  in  the  twentieth  century.  Some  vmting  required. 
Prereq.  Upperclass  standing. 

JRN  1508  Law  of  the  Press  4QH 

Examines  legal  problems  of  libel,  invasion  of  privacy,  and  access 
to  government  information;  discusses  the  balance  between  private 
rights  and  the  public's  "need  to  know."  Prereq.  Upperclass  standing. 

JRN  1 51 2  Journalism  Ethics  and  Issues  4  QH 

Discusses  the  responsibilities  of  news  media,  ethical  problems 
confronting  decision-makers  in  various  journalistic  fields,  and 
the  principles  found  in  codes  of  various  professional  societies. 
Students  fulfill  their  experiential  education  requirement  by  writing 
a  ten-  to  twelve-page  paper  on  an  ethical  problem  they  faced  while 
working  in  the  media  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  status. 

JRN  1522  Magazine  Writing  4QH 

Covers  vmting  and  freelancing  magazine  articles;  analyzing 
magazines  as  markets;  and  selecting  the  best  feature  format — 
how-to-do-it,  profile,  personal  experience,  human  interest,  inter- 
pretive pieces,  and  others.  Prereq.  JRN  1104,  with  a  grade  ofC 
or  better. 

JRN  1 552  Advertising  Practice  4  QH 

Covers  the  preparation  of  advertising  for  print  and  broadcast 
media,  including  campaign  planning  and  space  and  time  buying 
and  scheduling.  Includes  product  research,  consumer  surveys, 
and  measuring  the  effects  of  advertising.  Prereq.  JRN  1451. 

JRN  1 561  Public  Relations  Practice  4  QH 

Demonstrates  practices  and  techruques  employed  in  the  field, 
including  organization  of  events  and  functions.  Studies  campaign 
planning,  research,  and  media  relationships.  Prereq.  JRN  1103 
a:)id  JRN  1336. 


JRN  1703  Newswriting  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  JRN  1103. 

JRN  1704  Newswriting  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  JRN  1104. 


4QH 


4QH 


JRN  1 870,  JRN  1 880  Seminar  4  QH  each 

Offers  discussions  and  readings  on  topics  of  current  significance 
in  various  journalistic  fields.  Prereq.  Upperclass  standing. 

JRN  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


JRN  1890  Directed  Study  in  Journalism 

Prereq.  Permission  of  instriictor. 

JRN  1892  Topics:  Beat  Reporting 

Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


4QH 


4QH 
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JRN  1894,  JRN  1895,  JRN  1896,  JRN  1897 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


JRN  1 899  Advanced  TV  Production  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  guidance  in  the  development  of  special 
projects  in  television  and  video  production.  Studies  advanced 
directing  (studio  and  field),  lighting,  scriptwriting,  editing,  graph- 
ics, and  postproduction  technology.  Students  involved  in  the 
Northeastern  Student  Network  project  may  also  receive  credit. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


Linguistics 


LIN  1 1 1 8/ENG  1118  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  1  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  their  unconscious  linguistic  knowledge 
about  sentence  structure  (syntax),  meaning  (semantics),  word 
forms  (morphology),  and  speech  sounds  (phonology).  Examines 
other  issues  related  to  language  such  as  the  Black  English/Standard 
English  debate,  women's  and  men's  language,  "talking"  chimpanzees, 
"talking"  computers,  and  the  nature/nurture  controversy.  (Core 
Category  H) 

LIN  1 1 1 9/ENG  1119  History  of  the  English  Language  4  QH 

Studies  the  development  of  modem  English  from  Anglo-Saxon 
beginnings;  effects  of  Scandinavian  and  Norman  invasions;  dialect 
geography;  evolutionary  changes,  word  formation,  and  borrowing; 
and  origins  of  writing  and  problems  of  spelling.  Readings  include 
both  formal  and  informal  vmtings,  literary  selections,  wills/jour- 
nals, and  private  and  public  letters.  Prereq.  ENG  1110,  ENG 
1111,  or  equivalent.  (Core  Category  HI) 

LIN  1215/PHL 1215  Symbolic  Logic  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  syntax  and  semantics  of  propositional  logic  and 
first  order  quantification  theory.  Considers  relations  between 
these  systems  and  natural  language.  Covers  analysis  of  the  notion 
of  derivation  within  a  system,  the  notion  of  logical  consequence, 
and  practice  in  analyzing  logical  structure  in  natural  language 
sentences.  (Core  Category  11) 

LIN  1218/ENG  1218  Introduction  to  Language  and  Linguistics  2  4  QH 

A  workshop  that  focuses  on  three  core  areas  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage: syntax,  morphology,  and  phonology.  Examines  the  regular- 
ities that  underlie  the  linguistics  system  inside  each  language 
user's  mind,  with  a  slant  toward  "doing"  linguistics:  working  with 
data,  analyzing  it,  and  ultimately  explaining  it.  Prereq.  LIN 
1118/ENG  1118  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1 220/LNL  1 220  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology  4  QH 

Explores  the  acoustic  emd  articulatory  basis  of  phonology. 
Emphasizes  hands-on  experience  with  standard  areas  in  modem 
phonology,  including  phonetics,  phonetic  variation,  natural 
classes  of  sounds,  phoneme  altemations,  rule  systems,  and 
prosodic  phonology.  Introduces  mjyor  contemporary  theories 
including  autosegmental  phonology  and  feature  geometry. 

LIN  1 231  /AFR  1 231  African-American  English  4  QH 

Addresses  topics  in  the  study  of  African-American  English  or 
Ebonics.  Investigates  the  hypotheses  about  the  origins  of  African- 
American  English  as  well  as  arguments  about  the  relation  of  the 
dialect  to  English  and  other  languages.  Considers  issues  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  dialect  in  schools. 


LIN  1 23S/LNL 1 235  Applied  Linguistics  4  QH 

Explores  the  solution  of  language-based  real-world  problems. 
Solutions  to  these  problems  depend  on  information  not  only  from 
linguistics  but  also  from  a  variety  of  other  disciplines  such  as 
anthropology,  sociology,  education,  ethnic  and  area  studies 
(including  literature),  and  public  administration.  Studies  the 
relationship  of  linguistics  to  appUed  linguistics;  second  language 
acquisition;  second  and  foreign  l2mguage  teaching;  language 
policy  and  planning;  and  the  linguistic  aspects  of  multi- 
culturalism. 

LIN  1 240/LNL 1 240  Bilinguolism  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  fact  that  half  of  the  world's  population  is  bilin- 
gual, that  is,  uses  two  or  more  languages  on  a  regular  basis.  Also 
explores  the  fact  that  bUingualism  remains  a  poorly  understood 
phenomenon  surroimded  by  a  number  of  myths:  those  that  hold 
that  bUinguals  are  found  in  bilingual  countries  and  are  equally  flu- 
ent in  their  languages;  that  bilingual  children  suffer  from  cognitive 
impoverishment;  and  that  bilingual  education  hinders  the  assimi- 
lation of  minority  groups.  Reviews  all  aspects  of  bUingualism  (in 
the  world,  in  society,  in  the  cMld,  and  in  the  adult).  Discusses  top- 
ics such  as  biculturalism  and  language  change. 

LIN  1 245/LNF 1 250  History  of  the  French  Language  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  and  emergence  of  the  French  language 
from  its  earliest  literary  manifestations.  Offers  the  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  language's  earlier  stages.  Emphasizes 
developing  a  working  knowledge  of  medieval  French.  Includes 
the  relationship  of  Old  French  to  Latin,  structural  characteristics 
of  Old  French,  and  the  impact  of  historical  events  on  language. 
Compares  different  stages  of  French.  Conducted  in  English. 
Pi'ereq.  Reading  knoivledge  of  French  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1 250/ ASL 1 250  Linguistics  of  American  Sign  Language  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  issues  of  linguistics  by  examining  the  struc- 
tural properties  of  American  Sign  Language  and  comparing  it  with 
other  languages  having  similar  properties.  Includes  phonology 
(formational  properties  of  signs),  morphology  (word  formation 
rules,  derivation  and  inflection,  complex  verbs,  classifiers,  verb 
modulations),  semantics  (the  meaning  structure  of  signs),  and 
syntax  (the  structure  of  ASL  utterances  in  terms  of  old  versus 
new  information  and  the  structure  of  ASL  narratives).  Prereq. 
ENG  1118  and  the  ability  to  follow  lectures  in  ASL. 

LIN  1 255/LNS  1 250  History  of  the  Spanish  Language  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  and  emergence  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. Offers  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage's earlier  stages.  Emphasizes  developing  a  working  know! 
edge  of  medieval  Spanish.  Includes  the  relationship  of  Old 
Spanish  to  Latin,  stmctural  characteristics  of  Old  Spanish,  and 
the  impact  of  historical  events  on  language.  Compares  different 
stages  of  Spanish.  Conducted  in  English;  however,  the  textbook  is 
in  Spanish.  Prereq.  Reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  permission 
of  instructor. 


1 


LIN  1 260/LNL 1 260  Introduction  to  Romance  Linguistics  4  QH 

Provides  a  general  linguistic  introduction  to  one  of  the  most  j 

important  language  families.  Discusses  the  structural  characteris- 
tics of  several  Romance  languages.  Includes  defining  a  language 
family,  how  and  why  languages  change,  and  the  relationship  of 
standard  and  nonstandard  linguistic  varieties.  Studies  contempo- 
rary theoretical  issues  in  Romance  linguistics  including  object- 
pronoun  placement,  word  order,  creolization,  and  subject-pronoim 
use.  Conducted  in  English.  Prereq.  Reading  knowledge  of  one 
Romance  language  or  permission  of  insUnctor. 
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LIN  1 262/PSY  1 262  Psychology  of  Language  4  QH 

Provides  a  basic  introduction  to  psycholinguistics.  Topics  include 
the  nature  and  structure  of  languages,  processes  involved  in  the 
production  and  comprehension  of  language,  the  biological  bases 
of  language,  and  aspects  of  language  acquisition.  Examines  cur- 
rent theories  of  language  processing  and  related  experimental 
findings.  Pre)-eq.  PSY 1112  or  PSY 1113. 

LIN  1 263/PSY  1 263  Nonverbal  Communication  4  QH 

Examines  the  messages  we  send  by  posture,  facial  expression, 
gesture,  gait,  and  interpersonal  distance.  Also  explores  how 
power,  status,  and  gender  affect  nonverbal  communication. 
Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

LIN  1 335/SOA  1 335  language  and  Culture  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  anthropological  study  of  linguistics.  Presents 
basic  theories  of  sociolinguistics  and  explores  language  in  its 
social  context.  Licludes  animal  communication;  language  learning; 
language  and  mind;  cognitive  and  symbolic  anthropology;  the 
ethnography  of  speaking,  speech,  and  boundaries;  multilingualism; 
language  and  gender;  language  and  ethnicity;  language  and  social 
class;  and  pidgins  and  Creoles.  Includes  several  field  assigrunents. 

LIN  1 362/PSY  1 362  Child  Language  4  QH 

Examines  how  language  develops  in  children.  Prereq.  LIN  1118, 
PSY  1262  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1 364/PSY  1 364  Cognition  4  QH 

Provides  a  basic  introduction  to  human  cognition.  Topics  include 
pattern  recognition,  attention,  memory,  categorization  and  con- 
cept formation,  problem  solving,  and  aspects  of  cognitive  devel- 
opment. Examines  current  theories  of  cognitive  processing  and 
related  experimental  findings.  Prereq.  PSY  11 12  or  PSY  1113. 

LIN  1 365/PSY  1 365  Language  and  the  Brain  4  QH 

Focuses  on  linguistic  behavior  from  a  neuropsychological  view- 
point. Examines  models  of  how  the  nervous  system,  the  brain 
in  particular,  controls  the  production,  perception,  and  internal 
mcmipulation  of  language.  Considers  localization  of  cerebral  func- 
tions and  hemispheric  lateralization;  experimental  and  clinical 
evidence  for  functional  models;  aphasia  and  other  language 
pathologies;  schizophrenic  language;  evidence  from  "sUps  of  the 
tongue";  and  the  bilingual  brain.  Compares  speech,  sign  language, 
and  writing  systems.  Also  discusses  interpretation  and  transla- 
tion. Prereq.  PSY  1262  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1 401  /ENG  1 401  Introduction  to  Syntax  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  mental  rules  that  speakers  of  any 
language  unconsciously  foUow  when  they  combine  words  into 
meaningful  sentences  and  when  they  decode  the  strings  of 
sounds  that  they  hear  every  day.  Examines  sentence  structure, 
syntactic  principles,  universal  grammar,  and  innateness  in  a 
Chomskyan  generative  framework.  (Core  Category  V) 

LIN  1 407/ENG  1 407  Introduction  to  Semantics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  meaning  and  how  it  is  expressed  in  language  through 
words,  sentence  structure,  intonation,  stress  patterns,  and  speech 
acts.  How  do  content,  logic,  and  speakers'  and  listeners'  assump- 
tions affect  what  sentences  can  mean?  In  what  way  is  linguistic 
meaning  determined  by  our  perceptual  system  or  our  culture? 


LIN  1 408/ENG  1 408  Topics  in  Linguistics  4  QH 

Examines  closely  one  of  a  range  of  topics  from  the  perspective  of 
current  linguistics:  American  dialects,  language  and  law,  women's 
and  men's  language,  words  and  word  structures,  or  issues  in  lin- 
guistics and  Uterature. 

LIN  1415/AFR  1415  African  Languages  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  African  languages  and  linguistics, 
beginning  with  a  general  overview  of  the  diverse  language  fami- 
lies of  Africa  and  their  geographical  distribution.  Introduces  the 
structures  of  African  languages:  the  soimd  systems  found  in 
African  languages  (phonetics  and  phonology),  processes  of  word 
formation  (morphology),  and  the  structures  found  at  the  senten- 
tial level  (syntax).  Looks  at  the  current  cultural  and  sociolinguis- 
tic  issues  facing  African  nations,  including  such  topics  as  the  dif- 
ferent functions  of  African  and  European  languages  in  African 
national  language  poUcies,  education  pohcies,  and  literacy  issues. 

LIN  1 440/PHL 1 440  Philosophy  of  Language  4  QH 

Examines  prospects  for  a  theory  of  language,  its  syntax,  and  its 
semantics.  Examines  contrasts  between  theory  of  reference  and 
theory  of  meaning.  Asks  whether  there  are  universals  of  language. 
Analyzes  relations  between  linguistics  and  psychology.  Includes 
readings  from  Frege,  Quoin,  Russell,  Chomsky,  and  Fodor. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1 499/PSY  1 499  Psychology  of  Reading  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  issues  in  the  psychology  of  reading. 
Topics  include  the  nature  of  the  reading  process  as  a  cognitive 
activity,  eye  movement  patterns  in  reading,  stages  of  reading 
development,  and  dyslexia.  Examines  current  theories  of  reading 
and  text  comprehension.  Prereq.  PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 

LIN  1 562/PSY  1 562  Psycholinguistics  Laboratory  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  first-hand  experi- 
ence in  conducting  research  on  issues  in  the  psychology  of  lan- 
guage. Focuses  on  classical  experiments  and  their  implications 
for  broader  issues  of  language  processing.  Involves  students  in  all 
aspects  of  each  experiment,  including  collecting  and  analyzing 
data  and  preparing  lab  reports.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1261 
or  PSY  1364. 

LIN  1 564/PSY  1 564  Cognition  Laboratory  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  first-hand  experi- 
ence in  conducting  research  on  issues  in  human  cognition. 
Focuses  on  classical  experiments  and  their  implications  for 
broader  issues  of  cognitive  functioning.  Involves  students  in  all 
aspects  of  each  experiment,  including  collecting  and  analyzing 
data  and  preparing  lab  reports.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1354 
or  PSY  1262. 

LIN  1661/PSY  1661  Seminar  in  Psycholinguistics  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study  and  discussion  of  issues  in  the  psychology 
of  language.  Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter.  Prereq.  PSY  1212 
and  PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 

LIN  1 662/PSY  1 662  Seminar  in  Cognition  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study  and  discussion  of  issues  in  cognitive  psy- 
chology. Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and 
PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 


LIN  1692  Seminar  in  Linguistics 

Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter. 


4QH 
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LIN  1 693  Seminar  in  Linguistics 

Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter. 


4QH 


LIN  1801  Directed  Study  1  QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  cliosen  topic  under  tiie  direction  of 
a  faculty  member.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1802  Directed  Study  2QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction  of 
a  faculty  member.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1803  Directed  Study  3QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction  of 
a  faculty  member.  Prei-eq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1804  Directed  Study  4QH 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction  of 
a  faculty  member.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

LIN  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


!2     I  Mathematics 


MTH  1 000  Mathematics  Preliminaries  1  4  QH 

Supplies,  together  with  MTH  1010,  the  high-school  math  back- 
ground necessary  for  a  student  to  enroll  in  MTH  1101,  MTH  1106, 
or  MTH  1113.  Includes  the  arithmetic  of  signed  numbers,  fractions, 
decimals,  and  percents;  operations  on  polynomials;  solving 
simple  first-degree  equations;  and  laws  of  exponents.  Prereq. 
I  Permission  of  course  coordinator. 

MTH  1 0 1 0  Mathematics  Preliminaries  2  4  QH 

Supplies,  together  with  MTH  1000,  the  high-school  math  back- 
ground necessary  for  a  student  to  enroll  in  MTH  1101,  MTH  1106, 
or  MTH  1113.  Includes  solving  first-  and  second-degree  equations 
and  systems  of  equations;  graphic  lines  and  parabolas;  solving 
equations  with  algebraic  fractions;  solving  word  problem  applica- 
tions. Prereq.  Permission  of  course  coordinator. 

MTH  1 1 01  Applications  of  Algebra  4  QH 

Examines  Unear  equations  and  their  graphs,  and  systems  of  linear 
equations  and  linear  inequalities  in  two  variables,  with  applica- 
tion to  linear  programming.  Introduces  matrices  with  application 
to  Markov  chains;  set  theory,  techniques  of  counting;  permuta- 
tions and  combinations  and  elementary  probability.  (Core 
Category  I) 

MTH  11 02  Interactive  Mathematics  4  QH 

Offers  hands-on  exploration  of  real-life  situations,  developing  con- 
cepts from  algebra,  statistics,  and  linear  programming  as  needed. 
Emphasizes  problem-solving  strategies.  Designed  for  students 
who  eryoy  working  in  collaborative  groups.  A  graphing  calculator 
is  required  for  this  course;  the  TI-83  is  strongly  recommended. 
(Core  Category  I). 


MTH  1 1 06  Functions  and  Algebra  4  QH 

Examines  how  to  solve  various  kinds  of  algebrsiic  equations: 
linear,  quadratic,  and  linear  systems  in  two  and  three  unknowns. 
Considers  applications  to  word  problems  such  as  motion,  mix- 
ture, and  variational  problems.  Covers  the  concept  of  function, 
graphs,  line  slopes,  and  graphs  of  polynomials.  If  time  permits, 
also  discusses  some  elementary  trigonometry  and  vectors  in  the 
plane.  Students  do  not  receive  credit  for  this  course  if  they  have 
already  received  credit  for  MTH  1188  or  MTH  1191. 

MTH  1 1 07  Functions  and  Basic  Calculus  4  QH 

Introduces  differential  calculus.  Examines  elementary  rules  of 
differentiation  with  application  to  graph  sketching  and  to  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  problems.  Discusses  exponential  and  logarith- 
mic functions  with  applications  to  compound  interest,  population 
growth,  and  radioactive  decay.  (Core  Category  I)  Prereq.  MTH 
1106.  Students  do  not  receive  credit  for  MTH  1107  if  they  have 
already  received  credit  for  MTH  1 1 14. 

MTH  1108  Basic  Calculus  2  4QH 

Offers  a  review  and  continuation  of  differential  calculus,  graphing 
and  differentiation  of  trigonometric  functions;  also  presents  an 
introduction  to  integral  calculus  with  applications  to  geometric 
problems  and  differential  equations.  Prei-eq.  MTH  1107. 

MTH  1113  College  Mathematics  for  Business  and  Economics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  polynomial,  exponential,  logarithmic  and  logistic  func- 
tions; their  evaluation  and  algebraic  solution;  and  their  use  (via  the 
TI-83  graphing/statistical  calculator)  m  the  modeling  of  raw  data. 
Studies  the  applications  of  modeling  to  basic  business  functions 
(demand,  revenue,  cost,  and  profit);  interpolation  and  extrapola- 
tion; numerical  solution,  using  the  calculator,  of  algebraically  diffi- 
cult equations;  and  amortization  and  annuities.  Requires  a  short 
project  involving  researching,  then  modeling,  the  financial  history 
of  a  publicly  traded  firm  of  the  student's  choosing.  Emphasizes 
applications  to  practical  business  and  economic  situations,  and 
translation  of  mathematical  results  into  a  verbal  form  suitable  for 
a  business  setting.  Students  are  required  to  have  a  TI-83. 

MTH  1114  Calculus  for  Business  and  Economics  4  QH 

Studies  derivatives  of  power;  exponential,  logarithmic,  and  logis- 
tic functions  and  their  compositions;  interpretation  of  derivatives 
(slope,  rate  of  change)  and  their  application  (approximation,  mar- 
ginal analysis,  and  optimization).  Continues  MTH  1113  emphasis 
on  applications  to  practical  business  and  economic  situation; 
exploration  and  modeling  of  raw  business  or  economic  data  using 
the  TI-83  graphing/statistical  calculator;  and  translation  of  mathe- 
matical results  into  a  verbal  form  suitable  for  a  business  setting. 
Requires  a  term-long  group  project,  designing  a  simple  product, 
gathering  premarketing  data  via  field  polling,  modeling  the  data, 
using  calculus  to  make  business  decisions,  and  delivering  a  short 
presentation.  Students  are  required  to  have  a  TI-83.  Prei'eq.  MTH 
1113,  or  equivalent.  Studetits  do  not  receive  o-edit  for  MTH 
1114  if  they  have  already  received  credit  for  MTH  1107. 

MTH  1 1 20,  MTH  1 1 21  Intensive  Calculus  1  and  2  6  QH  each  i 

Assists  students  in  overcoming  deficiencies  in  precalculus  mathe- 
matics without  losing  ground  in  the  MTH  1123  sequence.  Reviews 
high-school  algebra,  introduces  trigonometric  functions,  and  cov- 
ers the  material  in  MTH  1123  and  MTH  1124.  Includes  lecture  and 
homework  review  sessions.  (Students  placed  in  this  course  by 
request  or  on  the  basis  of  their  College  Board  scores  and  the 
results  of  an  orientation-week  diagnostic  test.) 
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MTH  1 1 23  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  1  4  QH 

Introduces  the  differential  calculus  of  one  variable,  including 
trigonometric,  exponential,  and  logarithmic  functions,  together 
with  their  graphs.  Includes  average  rates  of  change,  instantaneous 
rates  of  change,  derivatives,  and  the  cham  rule.  Covers  curve 
sketclnng,  appUcations  of  the  derivative  to  problems  involving 
related  rates,  and  maxuna  and  minima. 

MTH  1 1 24  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  2  4  QH 

Introduces  integral  calculus  including  areas,  volumes,  and  other 
applications.  Studies  integration  involving  trigonometric,  inverse 
trigonometric,  exponential,  and  logarithmic  functions.  Prereq. 
MTH  1123. 

MTH  1125  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  3  4  QH 

Introduces  Taylor  polynomials  and  series;  studies  differential 
equations  and  mathematicjil  models.  Prereq.  MTH  1124. 

MTH  1 1 33  Calculus  for  Life  Sciences  1  4  QH 

Begins  with  the  fundamentals  of  differential  calculus  and  proceeds 
to  specific  problems  encountered  in  biological  research.  Studies 
the  formulation  of  physiological  problems  in  terms  of  differential 
equations;  solutions  of  differential  equations  by  method  of  undeter- 
mined coefficients;  and  application  to  compartmental  problems. 

MTH  1 1 34  Calculus  for  Life  Sciences  2  4  QH 

Studies  integral  calculus;  trigonometric  fimctions;  solutions  of 
differential  equations  by  separation  of  variables;  and  advanced 
compartmental  problems.  Introduces  pharmacokinetics,  numeri- 
[j  cal  integration,  and  Euler's  method.  Prereq.  MTH  1133. 

MTH  1 1 35  Calculus  for  Life  Sciences  3  4  QH 

Presents  functions  of  several  variables,  Taylor  polynomials,  and 
infmite  series.  Prereq.  MTH  1134. 

MTH  1 1 37  Discrete  Mathematics  4  QH 

Covers  logic,  binary  arithmetic,  basic  set  theory,  Boolean  algebra, 
and  logic  gates  and  their  close  interconnections.  Also  studies 
functions,  permutations,  combinatorics,  proof  by  induction,  algo- 
rithms, recursion,  and  recurrence  relations. 

MTH  1 1 40  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  1  4  QH 

The  sequence  MTH  1140-1142  is  equivalent  to  MTH  1123-1125,  but 
geai-ed  toward  majors  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
computer  science.  MTH  1140  introduces  differential  calculus  of 
;  one  variable,  including  trigonometric,  exponential,  and  logarith- 
imic  functions,  together  with  their  graphs.  Includes  average  and  ■ 
!  instantaneous  rates  of  change,  derivatives,  and  the  chain  rule. 
Covers  applications  of  the  derivative  to  curve  sketching,  related 
rates,  and  optimization. 

MTH  1141  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  2  4  QH 

,  Introduces  integral  calculus  including  areas,  volumes,  and  other 
|applications.  Studies  integration  involving  trigonometric,  inverse 
^trigonometric,  exponential,  and  logarithmic  functions.  Prereq. 
Wm  1140. 

VITH  1 1 42  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  3  4  QH 

ntroduces  Taylor  polynomials  and  series;  studies  differential 
Equations  and  mathematicjil  models.  Prereq.  MTH  1141. 


MTH  1 1 50  Probability,  Statistics,  and  the  Computer  4  QH 

Presents  a  computer-oriented  introduction  to  statistical  methods, 
with  applications  in  the  social  and  Ufe  sciences.  Examines 
descriptive  statistics,  elementary  probability,  correlation  and 
regression,  and  the  fundamentals  of  statistical  inference  (confi- 
dence intervals  and  hypothesis  testing)  with  a  minimum  of  mathe- 
matical derivations.  Uses  a  statistical  computer  package  such  as 
MINITAB  or  SPSS  to  solve  supplementary  problems.  Prereq. 
Nonmath  majors. 

MTH  11 52  Statistical  Thinking  4QH 

Introduces  the  statistical  style  of  thinking  for  students  without 
mathematical  sophistication  or  who  ordinarily  don't  Uke  mathe- 
matics. Assigns  readings  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  Uses 
extensive  class  discussion  and  homework  problems  to  teach 
students  to  use  statistics  and  to  critically  evaluate  the  use  of 
statistics  by  others.  Covers  descriptive  statistics,  statistical  tests, 
confidence  intervals,  regression,  and  sampling.  (Core  Category  II) 
Economics  majors  do  not  receive  credit  for  this  course  if  they 
have  already  ea'med  credit  for  ECN 1250  or  MSC 1201. 

MTH  1 1 70  Mathematical  Discovery  and  Computers  4  QH 

Introduces  the  computer  as  a  tool  for  mathematical  discovery  as 
well  as  an  object  of  study.  Both  the  mathematical  and  computer 
components  may  vary,  but  the  nature  of  mathematical  explo- 
ration and  the  solving  of  challenging  problems  are  consistently 
emphasized. 

MTH  11 87  Probability  4QH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  probability  and  probabilistic  reason- 
ing, sample  spaces,  events,  and  axioms.  Studies  conditional  prob- 
ability and  Bayes'  Law,  independence,  random  variabiles  and  their 
distributions,  joint  distributions,  expected  value,  and  variance. 
Topics  also  include  the  law  of  large  numbers,  central  limit  theo- 
rem, and  the  use  of  probability  in  statistical  inference.  Prereq. 
MTH  1137  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1 1 88  Problem  Solving  and  Pre-Calculus  1  6  QH 

Develops  basic  algebraic  and  problem-solving  skills  in  students 
who  indicate  these  needs  and  are  enrolled  in  this  course  rather 
than  the  four-credit  MTH  1191.  Together  with  MTH  1189,  prepares 
the  student  for  calculus  (MTH  1193).  Includes  writing  equations 
and  relating  word  problems  to  equations,  plotting  linear  equations, 
word  problems  involving  algebraic  fractions,  algebraic  operations, 
radicals,  inequalities,  functional  notation,  and  the  graphing  of 
functions.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required  for  this  course;  the  TI- 
83  is  strongly  recommended.  Prereq.  BSET majors  only.  Students 
who  earn  credit  for  this  course  may  not  receive  credit  for  MTH 
1106  or  MTH  1191. 

MTH  1 1 89  Problem  Solving  and  Pre-Calculus  2  6  QH 

Continues  MTH  1188.  Includes  functions  and  graphing,  composite 
functions  and  inverse  functions,  logarithmic  and  exponential 
functions  and  equations,  trigonometric  fimctions  and  their 
graphs,  solving  trigonometric  problems,  trigonometric  identities, 
and  vectors  in  two-dimensions.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required 
for  this  course;  the  TI-83  is  strongly  recommended.  (Equivalent  to 
MTH  1192.)  Prereq.  BSET  majors  only. 
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MTH119Kollege  Algebra  4QH 

Exanunes  laws  of  exponents,  factoring,  operations  with  fractional 
expressions,  radical  and  complex  numbers,  Pythagorean  Theorem 
and  distance  formula,  linear  and  quadratic  equations  and  inequali- 
ties, and  functional  notation.  Includes  graphing  of  a  wide  variety  of 
functions  and  equations,  including  hens,  conic  sections,  and  poly- 
nomials. Studies  solutions  to  many  types  of  equations,  including 
linear,  quadratic,  and  polynomial.  Explores  many  applications  of 
algebra.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required  for  this  course;  the 
TI-83  or  TI-86  is  strongly  recommended.  Prereq.  BSET  majors 
only.  Students  who  earn  credit  for  this  course  vmy  not  receive 
credit  for  MTH 1106  orMTH  1188. 

MTH1192Pre-Cal(ulus  4QH 

Studies  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions,  trigonometric 
functions  of  angles  and  degrees  and  radians,  trigonometric  identi- 
ties and  equations,  right  triangles,  law  of  sines  and  cosines, 
inverse  trigonometric  functions,  and  polar  coordinates.  Examines 
complex  numbers  in  trigonometric  form,  systems  of  linear  and 
nonlinear  equations,  binomial  theorem,  arithmetic  and  geometric 
sequences  and  series.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required  for  this 
course;  the  TI-83  or  TI-86  is  strongly  recorrunended.  (Equivalent 
to  MTH  1189.)  Prereq.  MTH  1191  or  MTH  4107;  BSET  majors 
only. 

MTH  1 193 Calculus!  4QH 

Studies  general  function  operations,  theory  and  evaluation  of  lim^ 
its,  derivatives  of  algebraic  and  trigonometric  functions,  general 
rules  of  differentiation,  RoUe's  Theorem,  and  Mean  Value 
Theorem.  Covers  appUcations  of  differentiation  including  velocity 
and  acceleration,  related  rates,  maximum  and  minimum  prob- 
lems, curve  sketching,  and  approximations  by  differentials.  A 
graphing  calculator  is  required  for  this  course;  the  TI-83  or  TI-86 
is  strongly  recommended.  (Not  equivalent  to  MTH  1123.)  Pr^eq. 
MTH  1192  or  MTH  4108;  BSET  majors  only. 

MTH  1194  Calculus  2  4QH 

Begins  with  antidifferentiation  and  the  solution  of  problems 
solved  by  simple  differential  equations.  Examines  the  Riemann 
sum  and  the  development  of  the  fundamental  theorem  with  appli- 
cations to  areas,  volumes,  and  rectilinear  motion  problems. 
Topics  include  logarithmic,  exponential,  and  inverse  trigonornet- 
ric  functions  and  their  appUcations.  Studies  techniques  of  integra- 
tion including  parts,  partial  fractions,  substitution,  and  the  use  of 
tables,  L'Hopiteil's  rule,  improper  integrals,  and  geometry  of  vec- 
tors in  a  plane  and  space.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required  for 
this  course;  the  TI-83  or  TI-86  is  strongly  reconunended.  (Not 
equivalent  to  MTH  1124.)  Prereq.  MTH  1193  or  MTH  4120;  BSET 
majors  only. 

MTH  11 95  Calculus  3  4QH 

Begins  with  sketching  surfaces  in  space,  leading  to  a  study  of 
functions  of  several  variables,  partial  derivatives,  and  multiple 
integrals  with  appUcations  to  area  and  volume.  Studies  sequences 
and  series  to  the  development  of  Taylor  and  Maclaurin  series. 
Introduces  differential  equations  including  the  solution,  with 
appUcations,  of  first-order  variables  separable,  first-order  linear, 
and  second-order  Unear  homogeneous.  A  graphing  calculator  is 
required  for  this  course;  the  TI-83  or  TI-86  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. (Not  equivalent  to  MTH  1125.)  Prereq.  MTH  1194  or 
MTH  4121;  BSET  majors  only. 


MTH  1 1 96  Introductory  Stotistics/Dillerentlal  Equations  4  QH 

Studies  measures  of  central  tendency,  measures  of  variabiUty,  fre- 
quency distributions  and  the  normal  curve,  percentiles  and  stan- 
dard scores,  correlation,  inferential  statistics,  differences 
between  means,  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA),  and  nonparamet- 
ric  tests.  Examines  various  types  of  differential  equatior^s  and 
methods  of  solution,  including  first-order  equations  with  vari- 
ables separable  and  first-,  second-,  and  higher-order  homoge- 
neous and  nonhomogeneous  Unear  equations  with  constant  coef- 
ficients. Emphasizes  appUcations  and  nmnericai  methods 
throughout  the  entire  course.  A  graphing  calculator  is  required; 
either  the  TI-83  or  TI-86  is  strongly  recommended.  Prereq.  MTH 
1 994  or  MTH  4121;  BSET  majors  only. 

MTH  1 203  History  of  Mathemotics  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  the  various  branches  of  mathematics 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the  mathe- 
matics itself  as  weU  as  on  the  mathematicians  and  cultures  that 
produced  it.  Teaches  students  to  compute  in  other  number  sys- 
tems, to  perform  geometric  constructions,  and  to  learn  proofs 
of  some  significant  theorems.  (Core  Category  HI)  Prereq.  Interest 
in  histoi-y  and  mathematics. 

MTH  1 2 1 2  Linear  Programming  4  QH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  concepts  and  techniques  of  linear 
programming,  game  theory,  discrete  modeling  (shortest  path, 
minimum  spanning  tree).  Explores  appUcation  to  economics, 
social  sciences,  eind  other  related  fields.  (Core  Category  II) 
Prereq.  One  year  of  college  mathematics. 

MTH  1 223  Calculus  for  Engineering  Majors  4  4  QH 

Covers  partial  derivatives  and  multiple  integrals,  with  appUcations. 
Pi'ereq.  MTH  1125  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1 225  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  1  4  QH 

Studies  ordinary  differential  equations  with  appUcations  includ- 
ing mechanical  vibrations  and  electrical  circuits.  Focuses  on  first- 
order  equations  and  systems  and  second-order  linear  equations 
studied  from  various  points  of  view:  existence  theory,  analytic 
solution  techniques  (including  Laplace  transform),  and  numerical 
methods.  Uses  computer  labs  for  visuaUzation  and  numerical 
approximation.  Prereq.  MTH  1125  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1 226  Differential  Equations  (Engineering)  2  4  QH  I 

Studies  partial  differential  equations  with  appUcations.  Discusses 
mathematical  models,  boundary  and  initial  conditions,  Fourier 
series,  and  solutions  to  the  wave,  diffusion,  and  Laplace's  equation. 
Computer  labs  are  used  for  visuaUzation  and  numerical  approxima- 
tion. Prereq.  MTH  1225  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1 230  Linear  Algebra  for  Engineers  4  QH 

Introduces  matrices  through  Guassian  elimination.  Proceeds  to 
vector  spaces  and  Unear  equations;  orthogonality;  eigenvalues 
and  eigenvectors.  Emphasizes  engineering  appUcations  such  as 
systems  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  Prereq.  MTH  1225. 

MTH  1 238  Combinatorial  Mathematics  4  QH  i 

Inti'oduces  techniques  of  mathematical  proofs,  including  mathe- 
matical induction.  Explores  various  techniques  for  counting 
such  as  permutation  and  combinations,  inclusion-exclusion, 
Polyaenumeration,  and  the  matiiematical  forauilations  necessary 
for  these  techniques,  including  elementary  group  theory  and 
equivalence  relations.  Prereq.  Two  courses  in  calculus. 
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MTH  1240  Chaos  and  Fractals  4QH 

Presents  an  experimental  study,  using  simple  mathematical  mod- 
els, of  chaotic  behavior  in  dynamical  systems  found  in  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  computer  science.  Goals  include  the  develop- 
ment of  experimental  skills,  integration  of  visual  and  analytical 
modes  of  thought,  and  an  appreciation  of  issues  of  problem  for- 
mulation and  representation.  Prereq.  MTH  1125,  MTH  1137,  and 
COM  1201  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1 243  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  4  4  QH 

Focuses  on  methods  of  calculus  and  vector  analysis  to  study 
curves,  surfaces,  and  functions  of  several  variables.  Studies 
parameterization  of  lines  and  planes,  tangents  and  normal  vectors, 
partial  derivatives,  maxima  and  minima  problems,  linear  approxi- 
mations, and  tangent  planes.  Some  linear  algebra  Prereq. 
MTH  1142. 

MTH  1 244  Calculus  for  Science  Majors  5  4  QH 

Continues  MTH  1243.  Covers  multiple  integration,  line  integrals, 
and  exact  differentials;  various  forms  of  Stoke's  theorem;  and 
more  linear  algebra  Preieq.  MTH  1243. 

MTH  1 245  Differential  Equations  (Science)  1  4  QH 

Studies  ordinary  differential  equatioris  with  applications.  Focuses 
on  first-order  equations  and  systems  and  second-order  linear 
equations  studied  from  various  points  of  view:  existence  theory, 
analytic  solution  techniques,  ai\d  numerical  methods.  Introduces 
linear  algebra,  including  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors  to  study 
systems  of  equations.  Uses  computer  labs  for  visualization  and 
numerical  approximation.  Prereq.  MTH  1125  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1 246  Differential  Equations  (Science)  2  4  QH 

Studies  partial  differential  equations  with  applications.  Discusses 
mathematical  models,  boundary  and  initial  conditions,  Fourier 
series,  and  solutions  to  the  wave,  diffusion,  and  Laplace's  equa- 
tion. Computer  labs  are  used  for  visualization  and  numerical 
approximation.  Prereq.  MTH  1245  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1301Linear  Algebra!  4QH 

Focuses  on  vectors  and  vector  spaces,  including  function  spaces, 
subspaces.  Exsmnines  lengths,  angles,  scalar  products;  volumes, 
determinants;  linear  independence  and  dependence,  dimension, 
Mnear  and  afflne  maps,  kernel  and  image.  Studies  algorithms:  row 
operations,  double  triangular  form,  inversion.  Introduces  linear 
maps.  Gives  particular  attention  to  characteristic  polynomials, 
eigenvalues,  and  eigenvectors  in  low  dimensions. 

MTH  1302  Unear  Algebra  2  4QH 

Focuses  on  detailed  study  of  linear  maps.  Studies  symmetric 
maps  and  quadratic  forms,  isometries,  skew-symmetric  maps; 
decomposition  of  general  linear  maps  using  symmetric  maps  smd 
isometries.  Covers  polynomials  evaluated  on  linear  maps,  gener- 
alized eigenspaces,  Jordan  form.  As  time  permits,  introduces 
computational  methods,  with  emphasis  both  on  geometry  under- 
lying algorithms  and  on  practical  advantages  and  limitations. 
Surveys  related  areas  in  mathematics  in  which  linear  ideas  play 
a  role.  Prereq.  MTH  1301. 


MTH  1311  Real  Analysis]  4QH 

Provides  the  theory  and  technique  for  a  rigorous  treatment  of 
calculus.  Topics  vary  and  may  include  the  construction  of  the  real 
numbers,  continuity  and  convergence,  differentiation  and  integra- 
tion, and  proofs  of  selected  results  such  as  the  inverse  and  implicit 
function  theorems.  Emphasizes  careful  proofs  throughout. 
Prereq.  MTH  1125  and  1238  or  permission  of  instmctor. 

MTH  1321  Introduction  to  Groups  and  Their  Applications  4  QH 

Presents  examples  of  groups  (symmetry  groups,  permutation 
groups,  matiix  groups,  cyclic  groups)  and  their  subgroups.  Studies 
finite  groups  and  ordere  of  subgroups;  homomorphisms  and  normal 
subgroups.  Also  considers  applications  to  some  of  the  foUowing, 
depending  on  time  and  interest:  geometry,  number  theory,  crystal- 
lography, physics,  and  combinatorics.  Prereq.  MTH  1301. 

MTH  1 322  Topics  in  Rings,  Fields,  and  Number  Theory  4  QH 

Introduces  conmiutative  rings,  ideals,  integral  domains,  fields, 
and  Galois  theory.  Studies  extension  fields,  Gaussian  integers, 
and  other  topics  as  time  permits.  Prereq.  MTH  1321. 

MTH  1330  Number  Theory  4QH 

Introduces  the  elementary  methods  of  analytic  number  theory. 
Focuses  on  divisibility,  congruences,  arithmetical  and  multiplica- 
tive fimctions,  quadratic  reciprocity,  and  equivalent  formulations 
of  the  prime  number  theorem.  Prereq.  MTH  1301  or  pennission 
of  instructor. 

MTH  1 337  Foundations  of  Mathematics  1  4  QH 

Studies  the  following  topics  and  the  shifts  in  perspective  that 
theu-  development  brought  about:  disputes  over  the  basis  for  cal- 
culus, twentieth-century  discoveries  in  mathematical  logic,  and 
the  advent  of  the  computer.  (Core  Category  V) 

MTH  1347  Applied  Analysis  4QH 

Demonstrates  the  application  of  mathematics  to  interesting  physi- 
cal and  biological  problems.  Examines  methods  chosen  from 
ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  calculus  of  variations, 
Laplace  transforms,  singular  perturbations,  special  functions, 
dimensional  analysis,  and  other  techniques  of  applied  mathematics. 
Prereq.  MTH  1245,  MTH  1246,  and  MTH  1301  or  equivalents. 

MTH  1 349  Numerical  Analysis  I  4  QH 

Presents  various  topics  including  roots  of  nonlinear  equations, 
systems  of  linear  equations,  interpolation,  curve-fitting,  and 
approximation  of  functions.  Emphasizes  understjmding  issues 
such  as  how  good  a  numerical  solution  is  or  how  efficient  a 
method  is,  rather  than  theorem-proving  or  numerical  recipes. 

MTH  1 350  Numerical  Analysis  2  4  QH 

Analyzes  problems  in  differential  equations,  integration,  and  ordi- 
nary differential  equations.  (Does  not  require  prior  knowledge  of 
differential  equations;  MTH  1349  is  not  a  prerequisite.)  Emphasis 
is  similai-  to  that  of  MTH  1349. 

MTH  1 351  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  algebra  and  geometry  of  complex  numbers;  concepts 
of  Umit,  continuity,  and  derivative  in  the  complex  domain;  holo- 
morphic  functions,  series,  contour  integration;  and  applications. 
Prereq.  MTH  1243  or  equivalent. 
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MTH  1 352  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  2  4  QH 

Continues  MTH  1351.  May  include  confoiTnal  mapping,  analytic 
continuation,  Riemann  surfaces,  the  Laplace  transform  and 
inverse  transform,  elliptic  functions,  and  applications.  Prereq. 
MTH  1351. 

MTH  1 360  Seminar  In  Applied  Mathematics  4  QH 

Offers  students  of  mathematics  the  experience  of  utilizing  their 
skills  to  study  problems  that  arise  in  industry  and  other  "real- 
world"  settings.  Provides  students  vrith  the  opportunity  to  buUd 
on  e.xciting  industrial  experiences  that  they  may  have  had 
through  co-op  or  other  employment.  Arts  and  Sciences  eoepe^-ien- 
tial  education  requirement.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  status  and 
some  earpeiience  or  interest  in  applied  mathematics. 

MTH  1367  Geometry  4QH 

Studies  classical  Euclidean  geometry  and  symmetry  groups  of 
geometric  figures  by  an  analytic  approach.  Teaches  how  to  for- 
mulate mathematical  propositions  precisely  and  how  to  construct 
and  tmderstand  mathematical  proofs.  Provides  a  line  between 
classical  and  modem  geometry  with  the  aim  of  preparing  students 
for  further  study  in  group  theory  and  differential  geometry. 
Prereq.  Basic  linear  algebra  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MTH  1384  Probability  lor  Engineering  4  QH 

Discusses  sample  spaces;  axioms  of  probability;  random  vaiiables 
and  their  distributions;  expectation,  moments,  and  characteristic 
function;  bivariate  distributions;  jointly  Gaussian  random  variables; 
stochastic  processes,  including  autocorrelation  function  and 
power  spectral  density;  and  estimation  of  the  mean  and  auto- 
correlation function  in  the  presence  of  noise.  Prereq.  MTH  1223 
and  MTH  1225  or  equivalent. 

MTH  1387  Probability]  4QH 

Focuses  on  probability  functions  for  finite  and  infinite  spaces; 
conditional  probatUity  and  independence;  discrete  and  continuous 
probabiMty  distributions  for  one  or  more  random  variables; 
expectation;  moments;  binomial,  Poisson,  and  nomtal  distribu- 
tions; Law  of  Large  Numbers;  and  central  limit  theorem.  Prereq. 
MTH  1223  or  MTH  1244. 

MTH  1388  Probability  2  4QH 

Studies  selected  topics,  including  introduction  to  stochastic 
processes,  with  emphasis  on  Markov  chains  or  random  walk. 
Prereq.  MTH  1384.  or  MTH  1387. 

MTH  1 390  Mathematical  Statistics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  estimation  of  parameters,  confidence  intervals, 
hypothesis  testing,  regression,  sampUng  distributions.  Prereq. 
MTH  1137,  MTH  1384  or  MTH  1387. 

MTH  1710,  MTH  1714,  MTH  1723,  MTH  1724,  MTH  1725,  4  QH  each 

MTH  1726,  MTH  1733,  MTH  1734,  MTH  1735,  MTH  1740, 
MTH  1741,  MTH  1742,  Honors  Program 

Special  sections  for  honors  students  of  courses  MTH  1114,  MTH 
1123,  MTH  1124,  MTH  112.5,  MTH  1133,  MTH  1134,  MTH  1135, 
MTH  1140,  MTH  1141,  MTH  1142,  MTH  1223,  and  MTH  1225, 
respectively. 


MTH  1801,  MTH  1802,  MTH  1803,  MTH  1804,  MTH  1805,  4  QH 

MTH  1806,  MTH  1807,  MTH  1808  Directed  Study 

Gives  highly  motivated  students  the  opportunity  to  explore 
mathematical  situations  and  theories  in  depth.  Can  be  used  as 
an  opportunity  to  examine  familiar  material  in  fresh  ways  or  to 
explore  new  material  not  offered  in  formal  courses.  Provides 
students  strong  in  mathematics  and  the  related  sciences  a  chance 
to  develop  the  ait  and  sldU  needed  to  work  independently  and 
creatively  in  mathematics.  Prer-eq.  Permission  of  insti-uctor. 
Students  strong  in  mathematics  are  pmtnitted  to  enroll  in 
graduate  mathematics  courses. 

MTH  1 809  Directed  Study:  Problem  Solving  4  QH 

Emphasizes  mathematical  problem-solving  techniques  from  a 
range  of  areas,  including  but  not  limited  to  integration,  differentia- 
tion, number  theory,  group  theory,  field  theory,  combinatorics,  lin- 
ear algebra,  differential  equations,  and  mathematical  modeling. 
The  mathematical  model  aspect  constitutes  one-tliird  to  one-half  of 
the  com-se.  Analyzes  specific  real-world  models  in  complete  detail, 
including  running  and  analyzing  computer  simulations.  Requires 
students  to  make  a  number  of  presentations  to  the  class  demon- 
strating specific  techniques.  Prereq.  Pennission  of  instmctor. 

MTH  1810  Directed  Study  1  QH 

Same  description  as  MTH  1801  to  MTH  1808.  Offered  for  less 
intensive  projects.  Ptweq.  Pennission  of  instructor. 

MTH  1811  Directed  Study  2QH 

Same  description  as  MTH  1801  to  MTH  1808.  Offered  for  less 
intensive  projects.  Prereq.  Permission  of  inst7-uctor. 


MTH  1825,  MTH  1826,  MTH  1827,  MTH  1828 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


MTH  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


Modern  Languages 


Prerequisites  listed  for  modem  languages  are  based  on  cun'ent 
course  nimibers  at  Noitheastem.  If  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Modem  Languages  and  the  dean's  office,  equivalent  coursework 
acquired  elsewhere  may  be  considered  acceptable  to  satisfy  these 
prerequisites.  The  following  coui-ses  are  offered  in  English,  and  no 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  required  to  take  them:  LNC 
1502,  LNC  15.53,  LNF  1510,  LNF  1511,  LNF  1512,  LNF  1513,  LNI 
1510,  LNI  1511,  LNI  1512,  LNR  1.500,  LNR  1510,  LNR  1511,  LNR 
1550,  LNS  1500,  LNS  1.501,  and  LNS  1510.  Locate  these  courses 
imder  the  appropriate  heading  for  course  descriptions.  Language 
majors  interested  in  obtaining  meyor  credit  for  any  of  these  courses 
should  consult  their  instmctor. 
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Cinema 

The  following  cinema  courses  are  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Modem  Languages.  For  more  information  on  the  cinema  studies 
minor  and  a  Usting  of  all  cinema  studies  courses,  see  pages  34-35. 
These  courses  are  conducted  in  Enghsh  and  no  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  is  required  to  take  them.  Locate  these  courses 
under  the  appropriate  heading  for  course  descriptions.  Language 
majors  interested  in  obtaining  m^or  credit  for  any  of  these  courses 
should  consult  their  instmctor. 

LNC  1 553  Chinese  Film:  Gender,  Ethnicity,  and  Urbanity 

LNF1521  French  Film  and  Culture 

LNF 1 550  Introductory  Film  Analysis 

LNFI551  Film  Theory 

LNF  1 557  Modernism:  Art,  Film,  and  Literature 

LNF  1 560  Film  and  Psychoanalysis 

LNG  1 554  Modern  German  Film  and  Literature 

LNR  1 550  History  of  Soviet  Cinema 

LNS  1 550  Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish  Film 

Linguistics 

The  following  linguistics  courses  are  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Modem  Languages.  For  more  information  on  the  linguistics 
major  or  minor  and  a  listing  of  all  linguistics  courses,  see  page  00. 
These  courses  are  conducted  in  Enghsh  and  no  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  is  required  to  take  them.  Locate  these  courses 
under  the  appropriate  heading  for  course  descriptions.  Language 
m^ors  interested  in  obtaining  majOT  credit  for  any  of  these  courses 
should  consult  their  instmctor. 

LNF  1 250  History  of  the  French  Language 

LNL123S  Applied  Linguistics 

LNL  1260  Introduction  to  Romance  Linguistics 

LNS  1 250  History  of  the  Spanish  Language 

Literature  and  Culture  (taught  in  English) 

The  following  courses  are  conducted  in  English  and  no  know- 
ledge of  a  foreign  language  is  required  to  take  them.  Locate  these 
courses  under  the  appropriate  heading  for  course  descriptions. 
Language  meyors  interested  in  obtaining  m^or  credit  for  any  of 
these  courses  should  consult  their  instmctor. 

LNC  1 502  Backgrounds  of  Chinese  Culture 

LNC  1 553  Chinese  Film:  Gender,  Ethnicity,  and  Urbanity 

LNF  1510  Modern  Philosophical  French  literature  in  Translation 

LNF  1512  Introduction  to  Literature 

LN1 1 51 0  The  Works  of  Dante  in  Translation  1 

LN1 1 5 1 1  The  Works  of  Dante  in  Translation  2 

LN1 1 5 1 2  Italian  Seminar:  Pirandello 

LNR  1 500  Backgrounds  in  Russian  Culture 

LNR  1 510  The  Works  of  Alexander  Pushkin  in  Translation 

LNR  1511  Russian  Literature  in  Translation 

LNR  1 550  History  of  Soviet  Cinema 

LNS  1 500  Backgrounds  in  Hispanic  Culture 

LNS  1 501  Backgrounds  of  Latin  American  Culture 

LNS  1 506  Cervantes  and  His  Times 

LNS  1 51 0  Saints  and  Sinners:  The  Vision  of  Women  in  the  Middle  Ages 

and  the  Renaissance 

LNS  1 51 1  Introduction  to  Caribbean  Literature 

LNS  1 51 2  The  Don  Juan  Figure  in  Literature 


Chinese 

LNC  1 1 0 1  Elementary  Chinese  1  4  QH 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  features  of  spoken  and  writ- 
ten Mandarin  Chinese.  Stresses  grammar,  oral  performance,  and 
simple  characters.  Students  who  wish  to  speak  another  dialect  of 
Chinese  should  consult  instmctor  for  proper  placement. 

LNC  1 1 02  Elementary  Chinese  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNC  llOL  Studies  grammar  and  spoken  and  written 
forms  of  the  language.  Prereq.  LNC  1101. 

LNC  1 1 03  Intermediate  Chinese  1  4  QH 

Continues  LNC  1102.  Covers  more  advanced  features  of  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  continued  study  of  characters.  Prereq.  LNC  1102. 

LNC  1 1 04  Intermediate  Chinese  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNC  1103.  Offers  more  advanced  work  in  grammar, 
conversation,  and  characters.  Prereq.  LNC  1103. 

LNC  1 201  Chinese  Composition  and  Conversation  4  QH 

AUows  students  to  engage  actively  in  communication  within  vari- 
ous contexts  and  reviews  the  more  subtle  problems  of  grammar 
and  writing  style.  This  communicative  class  is  for  intermediate  or 
advanced  learners.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  Asian-American 
students  who  have  knowledge  of  certain  Chinese  dialects  (e.g., 
Cantonese  and  a  level  of  language  competence  equal  to  four  quar- 
ters in  the  college  Chinese  program)  and  want  to  learn  Mandarin 
Chinese  through  reading,  writing,  and  discussion.  Prereq.  LNC 
1104  or  instructor's  permission. 

LNC  1 502  Backgrounds  of  Chinese  Culture  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  Chinese  culture  through  the  study  of  a 
broad  array  of  philosophical,  literary,  and  historical  texts  as  well 
as  selected  plays  and  iilms.  Conducted  in  English. 

LNC  1 553  Chinese  Film:  Gender,  Ethnicity,  and  Urbanity  4  QH 

Engages  students  in  cultural,  cross-cultural,  intellectual,  artistic, 
and  social  issues  that  lead  them  to  an  informed  understanding  of 
Chinese  film.  Selected  fUms  are  organized  under  the  topics  of 
gender,  ethnicity,  and  urbanity.  Two  outstanding  directors,  Chen 
Kaige  and  Zhang  Yimou,  are  examined  closely  to  Ulustrate  the 
three  topics.  Taught  in  Enghsh,  may  be  taken  for  Chinese  credit 
if  special  assignments  are  completed  in  Chinese. 

LNC  1 80 1  Directed  Study  in  Chinese  4QH 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum;  may  also  enable  students  to  complete  m^or  or  minor 
requirements  in  certain  situations.  WiU  not  be  given  in  areas  ade- 
quately covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority  given  to  language 
majors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

French 

LNF  1101  Elementary  French  1  4QH 

Designed  for  students  with  very  Uttle  or  no  prior  knowledge  of 
French,  this  course  provides  a  lively  introduction  to  basic  oral 
expression,  Ustening  comprehension,  and  elementary  reading  and 
writing.  The  audiolingual  approach,  using  practical  vocabulary 
drawn  from  realistic  situations,  aims  at  good  pronunciation  and 
ease  in  response.  Each  lesson  incorporates  helpful  infomiation 
about  daUy  Ufe  in  France  and  the  varied  cultures  within  the  world 
of  French  speakers.  Laboratory  practice  complements  classwork, 
enables  students  to  work  aloud  at  their  own  speed,  reinforces 
their  acquisition  of  essential  stmctures,  and  acquaints  them  with 
a  vast  hbrary  of  audiovisual  resources. 
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INF  1102  Elementary  French  2  4QH 

Continues  beginners'  exposure  to  the  "four  skills" — oral  com- 
prehension, speaking,  reading,  and  writing  French — so  that  the 
linguistic  tools  needed  to  understand  and  function  in  foreign 
contexts — at  home,  abroad,  and  in  the  world  of  literature  and 
film — may  be  acquired.  Prereq.  LNF 1101. 

LNF 1 1 03  Intermediate  French  1  4  QH 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  further  their  audiolingual  skills 
and  improve  their  reading  and  writing;  combines  a  review  and  con- 
tinued study  of  grammar  essentials  with  oral,  writing,  and  language 
lab  practice.  Varied  readings  include  journalistic,  cultural,  and 
modem  literary  texts.  Conducted  primarily  in  French  so  that  stu- 
dents may  exercise  their  new  skills.  Prereq.  LNF  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 1 04  Intermediate  French  2  4  QH 

Uses  the  fundamentals  of  French  to  promote  effective  self- 
expression  through  speaking  and  writing  and  to  explore  the 
idiomatic  aspects  of  the  language.  Through  progressive  class  dis- 
cussions and  oral  and  written  comnientaries,  students  analyze  a 
contemporary  French  novel  or  a  French  cultural  reader,  screen- 
play, or  collection  of  short  stories.  The  course  strives,  first,  to 
help  students  read  and  comprehend  modem  French  writing  with 
confidence,  and  to  be  able  to  talk  and  write  about  it  in  good 
French;  and  second,  to  provide  preparation  for  advanced  courses. 
Prereq.  LNF  1103. 

LNF  1 107  Reading  French  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  4  QH 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  develop  their  reading  skUls, 
without  regard  to  other  aspects  of  the  language  such  as  speaking 
and  writing.  Stresses  the  granmiar  necessary  for  reading,  together 
with  vocabulary  building.  Uses  scientific  and  nonscientific  texts. 
May  help  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  who  need  to  pass 
a  reading  examination  to  fulfill  specific  degree  requirements.  Not 
a  substitute  for  LNF  1103  or  LNF  1104. 

LNF  1 1 1 1  Elementary  French  for  Business  4  QH 

Similar  to  LNF  1101,  but  has  added  features  relevant  to  business 
students,  such  as  specialized  vocabulary  related  to  the  business 
world  and  an  immediate  introduction  to  French  business  texts. 
LNF  1102  may  be  taken  as  a  sequel  to  LNF  1111. 

LNF  1 1 40  Intensive  Intermediate  French  8  OH 

Continues  study  of  French  to  further  audiolingual  skills  and 
improves  reading  and  writing.  Seeks  to  prepare  students  for 
advanced  French  courses.  Prereq.  LNF  1102. 

LNF  1 1 81  Elementary  French  1  -BSIB  4  QH 

Same  as  LNF  1101,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Intemational  Business  curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 

LNF  1 1 82  Elementary  French  2-BSIB  4  QH 

Same  as  LNF  1 102,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Intemational  Business  curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 

LNF  1 1 86  Intensive  Intermediate  French-BSIB  4  QH 

Same  as  LNF  1 140,  viath  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Intemational  Business  curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 


LNF  1 201  Intensive  Review  of  French  4  QH 

Reviews  the  principal  structiu'es  of  French  in  order  to  equip 
students  with  the  knowledge  that  they  will  need  to  participate 
in  advanced  courses.  Stresses  vocabulary  expansion,  grammar 
review  and  drUls,  comprehension,  and  reading  and  speaking 
skills.  Required  of  all  French  majors,  it  serves  as  prerequisite  for 
all  other  French  courses  at  the  1200  level.  Conducted  largely  in 
French.  Nonm^ors  are  invited  as  well,  as  this  course  is  an  excel- 
lent way  to  review  previous  French  study. 

LNF  1 202  Advanced  French  Proficiency  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  students'  particular  grammar  needs  as  well  as  the 
nuances  of  the  language.  Designed  for  qualified  students  who  wish 
to  work  on  improving  their  proficiency  in  speaking  and  vmting 
French  through  oral  reports,  class  discussions,  compositions,  and 
an  advanced  review  of  fundamentals.  "Varied  readings  in  a  range  of 
styles — popular  to  literary — provide  insight  into  French  life  and 

culture.  Conducted  in  French.  Prereq.  LNF  1201  or  equivalent. 

I 

LNF  1 203  Advanced  French  Proficiency  2  4  QH  < 

Emphasizes  further  vocabulary  building  and  mastery  of  fine  points 
of  grammar  through  written  composition,  prepared  oral  reports, 
and  reading  and  discussion  of  articles  from  cun-ent  periodicals. 
Gives  special  attention  to  the  latest  trends  in  spoken  and  written 
French  and  the  study  of  idioms.  Prereq.  LNF  1202  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 204  Advanced  French  Proficiency  3  4  QH  i- 

Continues  LNF  1203.  Each  student  is  expected  to  pursue  one 
major  project  throughout  the  course,  to  be  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter — such  as  planning  and  vmting  an  original  French 
magazine  with  one  article  to  be  submitted  each  week  of  the  term. 
Prereq.  LNF  1203  or  equivalent. 


LNF  1 225  Introduction  to  the  French-Speaking  World  4  QHI 

Offers  a  cultxiral  introduction  to  the  French-speaking  world 
through  the  study  of  various  reading  selections  in  the  textbook 
Le  Monde  Franfais.  Stresses  vocabulary  building  and  proper 
usage  of  a  wide  variety  of  grammatical  forms;  also  examines  the 
traditional  backgrounds  and  aspects,  as  well  as  the  contemporary 
and  "pop"  aspects,  of  the  cultiu-al  heritage  of  the  world's  French 
speakers.  Focuses  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  on  France.  Prereq. 
LNF  1104  or  equivalent. 


LNF  1 231  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  1  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  French  poetry,  theatre  (both  comedy 
and  tragedy),  novels,  and  autobiographies  through  the  study  of 
key  works  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  through  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment.  Includes  such  writers  as  VOlon,  Moliere, 
Racine,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau.  Conducted  largely  in  French. 
Designed  to  foster  a  critical  approach  to  reading,  improve  read- 
ing, speaking,  and  vmting  skills;  and  help  students  apply  these 
new  skills  to  a  greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of  m^or 
French  contributions  to  Westem  and  Francophone  culture. 
Encourages  group  discussions  in  an  effort  to  bring  out  the  rela-  . 
tion  between  the  texts  and  contemporary  issues.  (Core  Category 
IT)  Prereq.  LNF  1201  or  equivalent. 


LNF  1 232  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNF  1231,  which  is  not  a  prerequisite.  Presents  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  works  of  literature  from 
the  Romantic  Age  to  the  present.  Readings  may  include  an  "exis- 
tential" play  by  Musset,  poetry  by  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine,  and 
fiction  by  Flaubert,  Camus,  and  Robbe-GriUet.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  methodology,  see  LNF  1231.  (Core  Category  II)  Prereq. 
LNF  1201  or  equivalent. 


to 
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LNF 1 250/llN  1 245  History  of  the  French  Language  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  and  emergence  of  the  French  language 
from  its  earliest  literary  manifestations.  Offers  the  opportunity  to 
become  famUiar  with  the  language's  earlier  stages.  Emphasizes 
developing  a  working  knowledge  of  medieval  French.  Includes  the 
relationship  of  Old  French  to  Latin,  structural  characteristics  of 
Old  French,  and  the  impact  of  historical  events  on  language. 
Compares  different  stages  of  French.  Conducted  in  English.  Prereq. 
Reading  knoivledge  ofFYench  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LNF  1 281  French  Composition  and  Conversation  1-BSIB  4  QH 

Same  as  LNF  1201,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  International  Business  curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 

LNF  1 282  French  Composition  and  Conversation  2-BSIB  4  QH 

Same  as  LNF  1201  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  International  Business  curriculum.  Pre)-eq.  BSIB  students  only. 

LNF  1 285  Topics  in  French  1-BSIB  4  QH 

This  is  an  advanced  intensive  language  course  designed  specifi- 
cally to  teach  business  concepts  and  vocabulary  in  French,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  International  Business 
curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 

LNF  1305  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  4  QH 

Presents  a  study  of  the  nondramatic  literature  of  seventeenth- 
century  France  from  the  baroque  through  the  classical  periods. 
Covers  a  rich  and  diverse  body  of  writing  encompassing  philoso- 
phy, poetry,  the  table,  the  novel,  and  epistolary  writing.  Among 
the  authors  studied  are  Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
La  Fontaine,  BoUeau,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  and  Mme.  de  La  Fayette. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prereq.  LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 306  French  Theotre  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  4  QH 

Studies  the  dramatic  literature  of  seventeenth-century  France, 
from  the  baroque  through  the  classical  periods.  Studies  tragedy  in 
the  works  of  ComeUle  and  Racine;  comedy,  in  those  of  MoMere. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prereq.  LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1307  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  1  4  QH 

Studies  the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  known  as  the  Age  of 
EiJighterunent.  It  was  an  age  of  challenge  to  established  authority 
in  all  areas  and  an  age  of  changing  ideas  and  ideals.  This  intellec- 
tual and  poUtical  vitality  is  reflected  in  the  representative  works 
of  Marivaux,  Montesquieu,  Prevost,  and  Voltaire.  Class  work 
includes  discussions,  oral  and  written  reports.  Conducted  in 
French,  but  English  is  allowed.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prereq. 
LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 308  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  latter  half  of  the  century  when  we  begin  to  see 
both  the  achievements  brought  about  by  the  spirit  of  enUghtemnent 
and  the  awakening  of  the  romantic  sensibility,  in  such  authors  as 
Diderot,  Rousseau,  St.  Pierre,  Lacios,  and  Beaumarchais.  Class 
work  includes  discussions  and  oral  and  written  reports.  Conducted 
in  French,  but  English  is  allowed.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
[Prereq.  LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

I  LNF  1 309  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  1  4  QH 

j  Treats  romanticism  as  a  msyor  cultural  phenomenon.  Examines 
j  romanticism  in  poetry  and  drama,  as  well  as  its  continuation  into 
ithe  realist  novel.  Readings  include  Victor  Hugo  in  poetry  and  the 
drama  and  Honore  de  Balzac  in  the  novel,  as  weO  as  selections 
from  other  writers  who  represent  aspects  of  romanticism  and 
realism.  Conducted  in  French.  Offered  every  other  year.  Prereq. 
LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 


LNF  1 31 0  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  2  4  QH 

Explores  the  reaction  against  romanticism:  aestheticism  and 
personal  modes  of  expression  in  contrast  to  the  style  of  the  early 
romantics.  Readings  include  a  novel  by  Gustave  Flaubert  and  the 
verse  of  Charles  Baudelaire  in  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai,  as  well  as  the 
poets  who  followed  in  his  footsteps.  Considers  Flaubert  and 
Baudelaire  as  precursors  of  modem  Uterature.  Conducted  in 
French.  Offered  every  other  year.  Prereq.  LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 31 1  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  I  4  QH 

Offers  a  study  of  the  major  movements  in  the  narrative  and 
dramatic  prose  writers  up  to  1950,  including  Proust,  A.  France, 
Colette,  Anouilh,  and  Camus.  Requirements  include  reading  a 
work  from  each  author,  discussing  it  in  class,  and  presenting  oral 
and  written  reports.  Conducted  in  French.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  Prereq.  LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 31 2  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  the  twentieth-century  French  literature, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  literary  journal  from  Gide  to  J.  Green. 
Requirements  include  reading  a  work  from  each  author,  dis- 
cussing it  in  class,  and  presenting  oral  and  written  reports  in 
French.  Conducted  in  French.  Offered  every  other  year.  Prereq. 
LNF  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 3 1 5  French  Poetry,  Past  and  Present  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  a  survey  of  French  poetry  through  the 
ages,  focusing  on  representative  works  of  the  m^or  French 
poets.  Studies  poems  in  their  literary  and  historical  context, 
with  an  examination  of  various  aspects  of  French  versification. 
Conducted  in  French. 

LNF  1405  Topics  in  French  4QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  study  of  specific  structural  aspects  of  the 
French  language.  Subjects  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Prereq. 
LNF  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNF  1 500  The  French-Speaking  World  4  QH 

Offers  a  cultural  introduction  to  the  French-spesiking  world 
through  texts,  videos,  guest  speakers,  and  classroom  discussion. 
Focuses  mainly — but  not  exclusively — on  France  and  explores  a 
rich  cultural  heritage,  from  its  traditional  to  its  "pop"  aspects. 
Follows  the  trail  of  history,  from  the  Roman  conquest  of  Celtic 
Gaul  to  today's  partial  reshaping  of  the  French  national  identity 
through  membership  in  the  European  Union.  Examines  the  newly 
articulated  concept/constmct  of  "Francophonie"  that  links  glob- 
ally a  vastly  diverse  world  community.  Conducted  in  EngUsh. 

LNF  1 51 0  Modern  Philosophical  French  Literature  in  Translation  4  QH 

Studies  the  works  of  Camus  and  Sartre,  who  are  considered  the 
spokesmen  for  their  generation's  philosophical  concerns.  Develops 
a  working  knowledge  of  existentiaUsm.  Conducted  in  English. 

LNF  1 51 2  Introduction  to  Literature  4  QH 

Uses  mayor  representative  works  of  fiction  iBrcm  the  modem 
European  tradition  to  introduce  students  to  an  array  of  theoretical 
and  critical  perspectives  (cognitivism,  Marxism,  formalism,  and 
identity  politics).  Msgor  authors  include  Dostoevsky,  Mann,  Kafka, 
Camus,  Duras,  and  Achebe.  Team  taught  in  English  by  members  of 
the  modem  language  department.  Serves  as  an  introduction  to  liter- 
ature for  language  m^ors,  who  can  get  credit  in  their  field  of  con- 
centration by  reading  some  of  the  works  in  the  original  language. 
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LNF 1 52 1  French  Film  and  Culture  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  qualities  that  have  made 
French  film  one  of  the  great  national  cinemas.  Focuses  on  both 
form  and  content;  relates  outstanding  directors'  m^or  works  to 
the  French  culture  and  society  of  their  period.  Taught  in  English; 
may  be  taken  for  French  credit  if  assignments  are  completed  in 
French.  (Core  Category  IV) 

LNF  1 550  Introductory  Film  Analysis  4  QH 

Provides  a  basic  introduction  to  film  art  and  compares  and  con- 
trasts three  styles  of  filmmaking:  expressionism,  surrealism,  and 
realism  as  they  have  been  used  in  Hollywood  cinema  and  the 
European  art  cinema  May  be  taken  for  French  or  Germem  credit 
with  permission  of  the  instructor. 

LNF  1551  Film  Theory  4QH 

Investigates  the  fundamental  issues  surrounding  the  nature  and 
possibUities  of  film  art.  Introduces  a  variety  of  theoretical 
approaches,  including  semiotics,  auteur  theory,  psychoanalysis, 
and  feniinism.  Weekly  screenings  focus  on  two  or  three  topics: 
a  fUm  author  (such  as  Bunuel,  Truffaut,  or  Welles),  a  well-defined 
fUm  movement  (such  as  neoreaUsm,  the  New  German  cinema, 
or  the  French  New  Wave),  or  fUms  about  filmmaking  practice. 
Coursework  includes  reading  articles  and  writing  a  research 
paper  using  the  resources  (including  film  journals)  of  the  Media 
Center  of  SneU  Library.  (Core  Category  V) 

LNF  1 557  Modernism:  Art,  Film,  and  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  the  interrelation  of  film,  art,  and  Uterature  in  the  m^or 
movements  of  the  twentieth  century  to  1939.  Studies  futurism, 
cubism,  expressionism,  Dada,  and  surrealism,  featuring  European 
films,  art,  and  literature  in  a  comparatist  perspective.  Examines 
the  persistence  of  modernist  elements  in  contemporary  art,  litera- 
ture, and  film. 

LNF  1 560  Film  ond  Psychoanalysis  4  QH 

Explores  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  the  psychoanalytic  inter- 
pretation of  film,  demonstrating  that  such  an  approach  offers  an 
additional  dimension  to  the  analysis  of  a  work  of  art.  Focuses 
on  elements  in  the  work  that  are  derivative  of  unconscious    • 
processes,  especially  fantasies,  dreams,  symbolism,  and  imagery. 
Discusses  material  in  the  works  studied  that  relates  to  neurotic 
conflicts,  character  structure  and  formation,  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, and  distortions  in  psychological  development.  Weekly  film 
screenings  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures  and  discussions;  each 
student  wiU  select  one  film  (placed  on  reserve  in  the  Media  Center 
of  SneU  Library)  for  individual  study  on  a  topic  of  his/her  choice. 

LNF  1801,  LNF  1802,  LNF  1803,  LNF  1804,  LNF  1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum;  may  also  enable  students  to  complete  major  or  minor 
requirements  in  certain  situations.  WiU  not  be  given  in  areas  ade- 
quately covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority  given  to  language 
m^ors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


LNF  1820,  INF  1821,  LNF  1822,  LNF  1823 

Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  detaUs,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


LNF  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  msyor.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fuMU  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


German 

LNG  1 101  Elementary  German  1  4  QH 

Exanunes  basic  grammatical  structure  of  German  through  practice 
in  listening  comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
Includes  classroom  and  language  lab  instruction.  No  previous 
study  of  German  necessary.  (Special  sections  of  this  course  are 
run  for  business  students.) 

LNG  1 1 02  Elementary  German  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNG  1101.  Emphasizes  knowledge  of  the  basic  gram- 
matical structure  of  German  and  flexibility  in  the  four  language 
skUls.  (Special  sections  of  this  course  are  run  for  business 
students.)  P?'e7'eg.  LNG  1101  or  equivalent. 

ING  1 1 03  Intermediate  German  1  4  QH 

Offers  a  comprehensive  review  and  reinforcement  of  the  meyor 
aspects  of  German  grammar  and  usage;  continues  to  explore  the 
four  major  skUls  of  Ustening  comprehension,  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing;  introduces  the  student  to  the  reading  of  contempo- 
rary Uterary  texts,  including  a  fuU-length  play — Biedennann  und 
die  Brandstifter,  by  the  Swiss  playwright  Max  Frisch.  Prereg. 
LNG  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 1 04  Intermediate  German  2  4  QH 

Offers  an  opportunity  to  increase  vocabulary  as  weU  as  flexibUity 
in  the  four  basic  language  skiUs.  Topics  include  grammar  review, 
continued  exposure  to  modem  Uterary  texts.  One  fuU-length  play 
is  read — Der  Besuch  der  alien  Dame,  by  the  contemporary  Swiss 
dramatist  Friedrich  Durrermiatt.  SuccessfiU  completion  entitles 
the  student  to  choose  from  among  the  upper-level  course  offerings 
in  the  areas  of  German  Uterature  and/or  composition  and  conver- 
sation. Prei-eq.  LNG  1103  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 1 07  Reading  German  4  QH 

Offers  an  opportunity  to  develop  reading  skills,  disregarding  other 
aspects  of  the  language,  such  as  speaking  or  writing.  Stresses 
grammar  necessary  for  reading,  together  with  vocabulary  building; 
scientific  and  nonscienttfic  texts  are  read.  Provides  assistance  to 
students,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  who  need  to  pass  a  reading 
examination  to  fiiffiU  specific  degree  requirements. 

LNG  1 1 1 1  Business  German  1  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  written  German  in  business  adminis- 
tration usage  as  foimd  in  general-purpose  professional  texts. 
Develops  grammatical  knowledge  and  competence  in  reading 
comprehension,  translation,  and  phonetic  acciuracy.  Considers  the 
Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany  as  an  internationally  leading  eco- 
nomic power.  Discusses  weekly  readings  (in  EngUsh)  from  trade 
pubUcations  on  aspects  of  the  German  business  world,  including 
foreign  and  U.S.  trade.  Assumes  no  prior  knowledge  of  German. 

LNG  1 1 40  Intensive  Intermediate  German  8  QH 

Continues  study  of  Gennan  to  further  audioUngual  skiUs  £ind 
improves  reading  and  writing.  Seeks  to  prepare  students  for 
advanced  Gennan  courses.  Prereq.  LNG  1102. 

LNG  1 181  Elementary  German  1-BSIB  4  QH 

Same  as  LNG  1101,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  International  Business  curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 

LNG  1 1 82  Elementary  German  2-BSIB  4  QHj  I 

Same  as  LNG  1102,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  International  Business  curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 
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LNG  1 1 86  Intensive  Intermediate  Germon-BSIB  4  QH 

Same  as  LNG  1140,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  International  Business  curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 

ING  1201  German  Composition  and  Conversation  1  4  QH 

Strives  to  develop  facility  in  speaking  and  writing  German  and 
stresses  active  use  of  the  language.  Provides  an  opportunity  for 
practice  in  listening  comprehension  through  German  language 
films  or  tape-recorded  interviews  with  native  German  speakers; 
expansion  of  vocabulary  through  guided  group  discussions  on 
topics  of  general  interest;  and  development  of  language  skUls  in 
areas  of  individual  interest  through  preparation  of  oral  reports  in 
German.  Includes  weekly  composition  assignments  and  grammar 
reviews  as  needed.  Language  lab.  Recommended  for  students 
preparing  for  co-op  in  Germany.  Prereq.  LNG  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 202  German  Composition  and  Conversation  2  4  QH 

Continues  German  LNG  1201  in  content  and  format  with  emphasis 
on  independent  communication  skills.  Recommended  for  students 
preparing  for  co-op  in  Germany.  Prereq.  LNG  1201  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1231  Masterpieces  oi  German  Literature  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  major  trends  in  the  development  of  German  literature 
from  the  HildebrandsUed  to  Martin  Luther.  Includes  reading  of 
selected  works  of  major  authors  of  the  twentieth  century  such  as 
Hauptmann,  Kafka,  Mann,  Brecht,  Durrermiatt,  and  BoU.  Works 
read  in  a  particular  term  will  be  based  partially  on  theatre  perfor- 
mances or  film  showings  planned  in  the  Boston  area.  Class  atten- 
dance of  these  performances  is  expected.  Recommended  as  an 
introductory  step  to  literature  courses  LNG  1307  and  above. 
Offered  every  other  year,  alternating  with  LNG  1232.  Prereq. 
LNG  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 232  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  2  4  QH 

Studies  short  fiction  from  Goethe  to  the  present.  Includes 
Goethe's  Die  Leiden  des  Jungen  Wertheis,  ETA  Hoffman's  sto- 
ries of  fantasy  and  madness,  Thomas  Mann's  Der  Tod  in  Venedig, 
and  Franz  Kafka's  Die  Verwandlung,  as  weU  as  stories  by  Boll, 
Grass,  Christa  Wolff,  and  others.  Complements  readings  and  lec- 
tures in  German  with  musical  and  screen  adaptations  of  the 
works.  Recommended  as  an  introduction  to  literature  courses 
LNG  1307  and  above.  May  be  taken  before  LNG  1231.  Prereq. 
LNG  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 281  German  Composition  and  Conversation  1-BSIB  4  QH 

Same  as  LNG  1201,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  International  Business  curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 

LNG  1 282  German  Composition  and  Conversation  1-BSIB  4  QH 

Same  as  LNG  1202,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  International  Business  curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 

LNG  1 285  Topics  in  Germon-BSIB  4  QH 

This  is  an  advanced  intensive  language  course  designed  specifically 
to  teach  business  concepts  and  vocabulary  in  German,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  International  Business 
curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 

LNG  1 309  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  4  QH 

Offers  background  and  general  survey  of  German  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  particular  attention  to  prose  and 
lyric  poetry.  Includes  poems  of  aU  the  important  romantic  poets, 
beginning  with  HoIderUn,  Tieck,  Novalis,  and  extending  through 
Morike.  Discusses  Novellen  by  Eichendorff,  Tieck,  Chamisso, 
Heist,  Fougue,  Keller,  Meyer,  and  Ludwig.  Lectures  (in  German) 
and  reports.  Prereq.  LNG  1232  or  equivalent. 


LNG  131 1  German  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  4  QH 

Considers  lyric  poetry  and  prose  works  of  important  German 
writers  of  the  twentieth  century,  including  Schnitzler,  Hauptmann, 
Mann,  and  Kafka.  Lectures  (in  German)  and  reports.  Prereq. 
LNG  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 405  Topics  in  German  4  QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  study  of  specific  structural  aspects  of  the 
German  language.  Subjects  wiU  vary  from  year  to  year.  Prereq. 
LNG  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNG  1 554  Modern  German  Film  and  Literature  4  QH 

Introduces  contemporary  issues  in  German  culture.  Studies  the 
importance  of  the  Faust  legend  as  a  striving  for  Unendlichkeit — 
going  beyond  normal  human  limitations — as  expressed  in  the  clas- 
sicism of  Goethe  and  the  expressionist  movement  in  art  and  film. 
Explores  the  balancing  of  Weimar  as  compared  to  Nazi  culture. 
Examines  the  multiple  pressures  and  complex  issues  of  the  post- 
war era  as  outgrowths  of  these  earlier  periods.  Considers  major 
novels,  stories,  and  poems  by  Boll,  Grass,  Mann,  and  Brecht  as 
adapted  by  a  generation  of  new  German  filmmakers — Fassbinder, 
Schlondorff,  Sanders-Brahms,  and  Wenders.  Conducted  in 
English;  may  be  taken  for  German  credit  by  special  arrangement. 
(Core  Category  IV) 

LNG  1801,  LNG  1802,  LNG  1803,  LNG  1804,  LNG  1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum  and  may  also  serve  as  a  means  to  complete  m^or  or 
minor  requirements  in  certain  situations.  Directed  studies  wiU  not 
be  given  in  areas  adequately  covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority 
is  given  to  language  majors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

LNG  1820,  LNG  1821,  LNG  1822,  LNG  1823  4  QH  each 

Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 

Italian 

LNI 1101  Elementary  Italian  1  4QH 

Offers  the  beginner  who  wants  instruction  in  the  essentials  of 
Italian  grammar  and  opportunity  to  practice  speaking  and  reading 
the  language. 

LNI  11 02  Elementary  Italian  2  4QH 

Continues  study  of  grammar  and  basic  language  skills.  Practices 
advanced  conversation  and  reading.  Prereq.  LNI  1101  or 
equivalent. 

LNI  1 1 03  Intermediate  Italian  1  4  QH 

Reviews  grammar.  Offers  progressively  more  intensive  practice 
in  oral  and  written  communication.  Selects  readings  from  modem 
texts.  Prei-eq.  LNI  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNI  1 1 04  Intermediate  Italian  2  4  QH 

Reviews  grammatical  difficulties,  with  attention  given  to  current 
idiomatic  forms.  Greater  emphasis  on  self-expression.  Reading  of 
short  stories  or  a  modem  novel.  Prereq.  LNI  1103  or  equivalent. 

LN1 1201  Italian  Composition  and  Conversation  1  4  QH 

Aims  at  helping  students  strengthen  speaking  and  writing  abUity 
through  an  analysis  of  the  language,  oral  and  written  reports,  and 
general  discussions  on  a  variety  of  topics.  For  students  who  have 
mastered  the  fundamentals  of  the  language.  There  will  be  no 
study  of  grammar  as  such.  Conducted  entirely  in  Italian.  Prereq. 
LNI  1104  or  equivalent. 
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LN1 1 202  Italian  Composition  and  Conversation  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNI 1201.  Stresses  individual  work,  free  discussions, 
and  compositions.  Conducted  entirely  in  Italian.  Prereq. 
LNI  1201  or  equivalent. 

LNM  311  Italian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  1  4  QH 

Explores  some  of  tlie  novels,  plays,  jind  poems  from  a  variety  of 
literary  trends  and  styles  that  evolved  between  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  World  War  n.  Studies  authors  such  as  Verga,  PascoU, 
D'Annun2do,  Pirandello,  Deledda,  and  Svevo.  Oral  and  written 
reports.  Conducted  in  Italian,  but  students  may  use  English. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prereq.  LNI  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNM  3t  2  Italian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  2  4  QH 

Examines  the  postwar  period  to  the  present.  Considers  the 
many  important  authors  since  the  early  forties,  and  their  books 
reflecting  the  preoccupations,  moods,  and  aspirations  of  our 
changing  times.  Includes  writers  such  as  Moravia,  Silone,  Vittorini, 
Pavese,  Guareschi,  Buzzati,  Sciascia,  Ungaretti,  Montale,  and 
Quasimodo.  Requires  oral  and  written  reports.  Conducted  in 
Italian,  but  students  may  use  English.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
Prereq.  LNI  1232  or  equivalent. 

LN1 1 5 1 0  The  Works  of  Dante  in  Translation  1  4  QH 

Considers  briefly  the  cultural  background  and  various  Hterary 
schools  that  influenced  Dante.  His  life,  his  character,  and  minor 
works  are  discussed.  The  Vita  Nuova  and  the  first  cantica  of  the 
I  Divina  Commedia,  the  "Inferno,"  are  read  and  analyzed  in  some 
detail.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  of  any  background  or 
m^or.  Bilingual  texts  are  used  so  that  students  with  a  background 
in  Italian,  and  others,  may  refer  to  the  original  for  added  interest 
and  enrichment.  Conducted  in  English.  (Core  Category  HI) 

LN1 1 51 1  The  Works  of  Dante  In  Translation  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNI  1510,  but  may  be  taken  separately.  Studies  in 
detail  the  other  two  parts  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  "Purgatorio" 
and  "Paradiso."  Open  to  anyone.  BUingual  texts  used.  Conducted 
in  English. 

LN1 1 5 1 2  Italian  Seminar:  Pirandello  4  QH 

Examines  the  originality  and  art  of  Pirandello  by  a  close  study 
of  some  of  his  great  plays  and  short  stories.  Classwork  includes 
discussions  and  oral  and  written  reports.  Conducted  in  English. 

LN1 1801,  LNI  1802,  LNI  1803,  LN1 1804,  LN1 1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum  and  may  also  serve  as  a  means  to  complete  major  or 
minor  requirements  in  certain  situations.  Directed  studies  will  not 
be  given  in  areas  adequately  covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority 
is  given  to  language  mtyors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


LN1 1820,  LN1 1821,  LN1 1822,  LN1 1823 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


Japanese 

INJ 11 0 1  Elementary  Japanese  1  4  QH 

Introduces  basic  grammar,  sentence  patterns,  and  vocabulary  of 
the  modem  language,  with  emphasis  on  spoken  Japanese. 
Includes  an  introduction  to  the  hiragana  and  katakana  syllabaries 
in  the  written  component.  Designed  for  students  with  no  previous 
knowledge  of  Japanese. 


LNJ 1 1 02  Elementary  Japanese  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNJ  1101.  Provides  increasing  mastery  of  the  basic 
skills  (oral,  aural,  reading,  and  writing)  through  drills  and  applica- 
tion exercises.  Prereq.  LNJ  1101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LNJ  1 1 03  Intermediate  Japanese  1  4  QH 

Continues  LNJ  1102.  Emphasizes  primarily  the  development  of 
oral  skills;  secondary  emphasis  on  reading  skiUs.  Offers  students 
the  opportunity  to  learn  basic  grammatical  patterns,  expand 
vocabulary,  and  improve  communicative  sldHs  in  modem 
Japanese.  Includes  the  introduction  to  kai\ji  characters  in  the 
written  component.  Prereq.  LNJ  1102  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LNJ  1 1 04  Intermediate  Japanese  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNJ  1103.  Expands  and  refines  the  basic  skills  through 
a  variety  of  in-class  activities  and  texts  that  further  expand  cul- 
tural competence.  Prereq.  LNJ  1103  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LNJ  1 500  Japanese  Popular  Culture  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  Japanese  popular  culture  through 
critical  analysis  of  mass  media,  such  as  film,  television,  comics, 
and  animation.  Investigates  various  social  and  cultural  issues, 
such  as  gender,  family,  and  education.  Films  and  videos  supple- 
ment readings.  Conducted  in  English.  (Core  Category  V) 

Linguistics 

LNL 1 220/LIN  1 220  Introduction  to  Phonetics  and  Phonology  4  QH 

Explores  the  acoustic  and  articulatory  basis  of  phonology. 
Emphasizes  hands-on  experience  with  standard  areas  in  modem 
phonology,  including  phonetics,  phonetic  variation,  natural  classes 
of  sounds,  phoneme  alternations,  rule  systems,  and  prosodic 
phonology.  Introduces  mayor  contemporary  theories  including 
autosegmental  phonology  and  feature  geometry. 

LNL  1 235/LIN  1 235  Applied  Linguistics  4  QH 

Explores  the  solution  of  language-based  real-world  problems. 
Solutions  to  these  problems  depend  on  information  not  only  from 
linguistics,  but  also  from  a  variety  of  other  disciplines  such  as 
anthropology,  sociology,  education,  ethnic  and  area  studies 
(including  literature),  and  pubUc  administration.  Studies  the  rela- 
tionship of  Unguistics  to  applied  linguistics;  second  language 
acquisition;  second  and  foreign  language  teaching;  language  policy 
and  planning;  and  the  linguistic  aspects  of  multiculturalism. 

LNL  1 240/LIN  1 240  Bilingualism  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  fact  that  half  of  the  world's  population  is  bilingual, 
that  is,  uses  two  or  more  languages  oh  a  regular  basis.  Also 
explores  the  fact  that  bilingualism  remains  a  poorly  understood 
phenomenon  surrounded  by  a  number  of  mytiis:  those  that  hold 
that  bilinguals  are  found  in  bilingual  countries  and  are  equally  flu- 
ent in  their  languages;  that  bUingual  children  suffer  from  cognitive 
impoverishment;  that  bilingual  education  hinders  the  assimilation 
of  minority  groups.  Reviews  all  aspects  of  bilingualism  (in  the 
world,  in  society,  in  the  ctuld,  and  in  the  adult).  Discusses  topics 
such  as  biculturalism  and  language  change. 

LNL  1 260/LIN  1 260  Introduction  to  Romance  Linguistics  4  QH 

Provides  a  general  linguistic  introduction  to  one  of  the  most 
important  language  famUies.  Discusses  the  structural  characteris- 
tics of  several  Romance  languages.  Includes  defining  a  language 
family,  how  and  why  languages  change,  and  the  relationship  of 
standard  and  nonstandard  linguistic  varieties.  Studies  contempo- 
rary theoretical  issues  in  Romance  linguistics  including  object- 
pronoun  placement,  word  order,  creoUzation,  and  subject- 
pronoun  use.  Conducted  in  English.  Prereq.  Reading  knowl- 
edge of  one  Romance  language  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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Russian 

LNR  1  ]01  Elementary  Russian  1  4  QH 

Explores  the  essentials  of  grammar,  practice  in  pronunciation, 
progressive  acquisition  of  a  basic  vocabulary,  idiomatic 
expressions. 

LNR  1 102  Elementary  Russian  2  4  QH 

Continues  grammar  study;  oral  and  written  exercises.  Prereq. 
LNR  1101. 

LNR  1 1 03  Intermediate  Russian  1  4  QH 

Offers  further  knowledge  of  Russian  through  oral  and  written  work; 
the  study  of  grammar,  and  reading  texts  of  moderate  difficulty. 
Prereq.  LNR  1102. 


LNR  1 104  Intermediate  Russian  2 

Continues  LNR  1103.  Prereq.  LNR  1103. 


4QH 


LNR  1201  Russian  Composition  and  Conversation  1  4  QH 

Offers  assistance  in  developing  skUls  in  speaking  and  writing 
by  means  of  detailed  grammar  review  and  extensive  use  of  audio- 
visual media.  Conducted  in  Russian.  Prereq.  LNR  1104  or  equiva- 
lent. 

LNR  1 202  Russian  Composition  and  Conversation  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNR  1201  with  an  increased  emphasis  on  speaking 
the  colloquial  Russian  idiom.  Conducted  in  Russian.  Prereq. 
LNR  1201  or  equivalent. 

LNR  1 205  Stylistics  and  Advanced  Grammar  Analysis  1  4  QH 

Designed  for  students  pursuing  a  m^or  or  minor  in  the  Russian 
language;  focuses  on  modem  usage  of  the  Russian  language 
through  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and  short  stories. 
Prereq.  LNR  1104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LNR  1 309  Russian  Short  Stories  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  4  QH 

Offers  detailed  analysis  of  selected  representative  short  stories 
read  in  Russian;  study  of  the  development  of  this  genre.  Prereq. 
LNR  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNR  1 3 1 5  Russian  Expository  Prose  4  QH 

Analyzes  lectures,  speeches,  essays,  and  critical  studies  by 
outstanding  Russian  scholars.  Prereq.  LNR  1104. 

LNR  1316  Russian  Folklore  4QH 

Explores  various  genres  of  Russian  folk  literature  in  Russian. 
Readings  are  supplemented  with  lectures  and  tape  recordings. 
Prereq.  LNR  1104. 

LNR  1 500  Backgrounds  in  Russian  Culture  4  QH 

Designed  to  offer  the  student  a  view  of  Russian  culture  and  civi- 
lization; includes  guest  speakers,  films,  field  trips,  and  discussions. 
Conducted  in  English. 

LNR  1 5 1 0  The  Works  of  Alexonder  Pushkin  in  English  Translation  4  QH 

Offers  a  survey  and  analysis  in  English  of  Pushkin's  artistic  prose, 
lyric  poetry,  correspondence,  friendships,  and  major  Uterary 
influences.  Conducted  in  EngUsh. 

LNR  1 51 1  Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation  4  QH 

A  companion  to  LNR  1510;  provides  a  survey  and  analysis  in 
English  of  some  of  the  works  of  Tolstoi,  Dostoevski,  Chekhov, 
and  others.  Conducted  in  English. 

LNR  1 550  History  of  Soviet  Cinema  4  QH 

Surveys  the  emergence  and  development  of  the  film  industry  in 
the  USSR.  Examines  the  pohtical,  economic,  ideological,  and 


artistic  sources  of  Soviet  cinema  and  their  relationship  to  Russian 
culture  and  history.  Directors  considered  include  Eisenstein, 
Vertov,  Pudovkin,  Dovzhenko,  Kozintsev,  and  Kalatozov.  (Core 
Category  IV) 

LNR  1801,  LNR  1802,  LNR  1803,  LNR  1804,  LNR  1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Directed  studies  offer  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in 
the  regular  curriculum  and  may  also  serve  as  a  means  to  complete 
mzyor  or  minor  requirements  in  certain  situations.  Directed  studies 
win  not  be  given  in  areas  adequately  covered  by  existing  courses. 
Priority  is  given  to  language  msyors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


LNR  1820,  LNR  1821,  LNR  1822,  LNR  1823 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


Spanish 


LNS  1 1 0 1  Elementary  Spanish  1  4  QH 

Presents  essentials  of  correct  usage  through  acquisition  of  basic 
skills  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  aural  comprehension. 

LNS  1 1 02  Elementary  Spanish  2  4  QH 

Continues  language  instruction  with  increasing  attention  to 
vocabulary  and  skiUs  relevant  to  persons  who  wish  to  become 
involved  with  the  Hispanic  world.  Prereq.  LNS  1101  or 

equivalent. 

LNS  1 1 03  Intermediate  Spanish  1  4  QH 

Includes  completion  of  basic  grammatical  usage;  reading  of  con- 
temporary Hispanic  plays;  and  oral  and  written  communication 
based  upon  assigned  readings.  Prereq.  LNS  1102  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 1 04  Intermediate  Spanish  2  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  reading  of  current  topics,  conversation  practice 
utUizing  skills  acquired  in  previous  coursework,  and  composition 
practice  based  upon  varied  assigned  topics.  Prer-eq.  LNS  1103  or 
equivalent. 

LNS  1 1 05  Conversational  Spanish  1  4  QH 

Emphasizes  developing  the  abihty  to  speak  and  comprehend 
Spanish.  Particularly  able  students  may  be  accepted  after  having 
completed  only  LNS  1103.  In  this  case,  LNS  1105  may  be  used  to 
satisfy  the  language  requirement.  Prereq.  LNS  1104  or  equiva- 
lent; open  to  nonmajors  only. 

LNS  1 1 06  Conversational  Spanish  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNS  1105,  with  further  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  oral  faciUty  in  Spanish.  Particularly  able  students  may  be 
accepted  after  having  completed  only  LNS  1104.  Prereq.  LNS  1105 
or  equivalent;  open  to  nonmajors  only. 

LNS  1 1 30  Intensive  Spanish  8  QH 

Encompasses  the  same  material  covered  in  LNS  1101  and 
LNS  1102.  Students  with  language-learning  abihty  and  a  commit- 
ment to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  are  encouraged  to  take 
the  course.  Students  are  expected  to  assimilate  the  material  at 
an  accelerated  pace.  This  is  a  two-sequence  course;  students 
must  enroll  in  both  sequences.  Satisfactory  completion  of  this 
course  enables  the  student  to  take  LNS  1103. 

LNS  1 140  Intensive  Intermediate  Spanish  8  QH 

Continues  study  of  Spanish  to  further  audiohngusJ  sldUs  and 
improves  reading  and  writing.  Seeks  to  prepare  students  for 
advsmced  Spanish  courses.  Prereq.  LNS  1102. 
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INS  1 181  Elementary  Spanish  1-BSIB  4  QH 

Same  as  LNS  1101,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  International  Business  curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 

INS  1 1 82  Elementary  Spanish  2-BSIB  4  OH 

Same  as  LNS  1 102,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  International  Business  curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 

LNS  1 1 86  Intensive  Intermediate  Spanish-BSIB  4  QH 

Same  as  LNS  1140,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  International  Business  curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 

LNS  1201  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation  1  4  QH 

Offers  practice  in  writing  and  speaking  Spanish,  including  written 
and  oral  resumes,  prepared  speeches  and  themes,  and  impromptu 
speaking  and  writing.  Reviews  the  more  subtle  problems  of  grammar. 

LNS  1 202  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation  2  4  QH 

Offers  further  practice  in  oral  and  written  Spanish;  continues 
study  of  advanced  SpEinish  grammar.  Prereq.  LNS  1201  or 
equivalent. 

LNS  1 203  Advanced  Sponish  Proficiency  1  4  QH 

Covers  advanced  elements  of  Spanish  syntax,  with  emphasis  upon 
achieving  superior  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  skiUs.  Designed 
for  those  preparing  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  as  well  as 
qualified  advanced  students.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

LNS  1 204  Advanced  Spanish  Proficiency  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  aims  and  goals  of  LNS  1203.  Prereq.  LNS  1203  and 
I  permission  of  instructor. 

LNS  1 231  Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature  1  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  Spanish  literature  from  the  Middle 
Ages  Qas  jarchas.  El  poema  del  Cid,  El  libro  de  buen  amor, 
La  Celestind)  through  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods  or 
Golden  Age  (GarcUaso  de  la  Vega,  the  picaresque  novel,  the  mystics, 
Cervjmtes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon).  Conducted  in  Spanish.  (Core 
Category  H)  Prereq.  LNS  1104  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 232  Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature  2  4  QH 

Continues  LNS  1231.  Surveys  the  literature  of  eighteenth-, 
nineteenth-,  and  twentieth-century  Spain.  Includes  the  literary 
movements  of  romanticism,  realism,  and  the  Generation  of  '98. 
Conducted  in  Spanish.  (Core  Category  11)  Prereq.  LNS  1104  or 
equivalent. 

LNS  1 250  History  of  the  Spanish  Language  4  QH 

Examines  the  development  and  emergence  of  the  Spanish  language. 
Offers  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  language's 
earlier  stages.  Emphasizes  developing  a  working  knowledge  of 
medieval  Spanish.  Includes  the  relationship  of  old  Spanish  to  Latin, 
structiual  characteristics  of  Old  Spanish,  and  the  impact  of  his- 
torical events  on  language.  Compares  different  stages  of  Spanish. 
Conducted  in  English;  however,  the  textbook  is  in  Spanish.  Prereq. 
Reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  permission  of  instructor. 

LNS  1 28 1  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation  t-BSIB  4  QH 

Same  as  LNS  1201,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  International  Business  curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 

LNS  1 282  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation  2-BSIB  4  QH 

Same  as  LNS  1202,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  International  Business  curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 


LNS  1 285  Topics  in  Spanish  1  -BSIB  4  QH 

This  is  an  advanced  intensive  language  course  designed  specifi- 
cally to  teach  business  concepts  and  vocabulary  in  Spanish  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  International  Business 
curriculum.  Prereq.  BSIB  students  only. 

LNS  1 301  Spanish  Medieval  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  the  origins  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  tenth  through 
the  fourteenth  centimes.  Included  among  the  texts  for  this  class 
are  excerpts  ftrom  Hie  jarchas;  the  Poema  de  Mio  Cid;  Berceo's 
saints'  lives;  the  histories  of  Alfonso  X;  El  Conde  Lucanor; 
El  Libro  de  Buen  Amor.  Also  examines  nonliterEiry  texts  such  as 
wills  and  laws  for  their  historical  and  literary  relevance. 

LNS  1 306  Spanish  Golden  Age  Theatre  4  QH 

Examines  plays  by  the  outstanding  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth 
century:  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Tirso  de  Molina, 
Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  others.  Conducted  in  Spanish.  Prer-eq. 
LNS  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 309  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  1  4  QH 

Covers  readings  in  the  prose,  poetry,  and  drama  of  the  romantic 
period,  including  selections  from  el  Duque  de  Rivas,  Larra, 
Espronceda,  ZorrUla,  and  Becquer.  Conducted  in  Spanish.  Prereq. 
LNS  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 31 0  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  2  4  QH 

Offers  a  study  of  some  of  the  m^or  novelists  of  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  such  as  J.  M.  de  Pereda,  Juan  Valera, 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  and  B.  Perez  Galdos.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 
Prereq.  LNS  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 311  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  1  4  QH 

Examines  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  Generation  of  '98: 
Unamuno,  Valle-Inclan,  Pio  Baroja,  Benavente,  Azorin,  and  the 
Machado  brothers.  Prei'eq.  LNS  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 3 1 2  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  prose  and  poetry  of  modem  writers,  such  as  Ortega 
y  Gasset,  Perez  de  Ayla,  Garcia  Lorca,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez, 
GironeUa,  and  Jose  Cela.  Prei-eq.  LNS  1232  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 31 5  Latin  American  Literature  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Latin  American  literature  from  the  colonial  period  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  Students  read  a  variety  of  short  pieces 
from  an  anthology,  followed  by  a  full-length  work.  Authors  read 
Include  Bemal  Diaz,  Sor  Juana,  Jorge  Isaacs,  and  Jose  Hem&idez. 
Prereq.  LNS  1204  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 3 1 6  Latin  American  Literature  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Latin  American  literature  from  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  contemporary  period.  Students  read  a  variety  of  short 
pieces  from  an  anthology,  followed  by  a  full-length  work.  Authors 
read  Include  Marti,  Borges,  CasteUanos,  and  Vargas  Uosa.  Prereq. 
LNS  1204  or  equivalent. 

LNS  1 400  Spanish  Seminar  4  QH 

Focuses  upon  a  narrowly  defined  theme  (that  is,  a  single  author, 
a  single  work,  or  a  single  theme),  which  students  are  asked  to 
explore  in  depth;  students  are  expected  to  present  a  final  paper 
based  upon  individual  research.  Designed  primarily  for  m^ors 
who  have  progressed  to  the  upper-level  Uterature  courses  in 
Sparush.  However,  nonmajors  who  show  exceptional  background 
may  be  admitted  with  the  instructor's  permission. 
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LNS  1401  Seminar  in  Spanisii  Literature  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  selected  group  of  Galdoa's  novels  through  detailed 
discussion  and  analysis  of  the  novels  and  collateral  readings.  An 
upper-level  literature  course  designed  primarily  for  m^ors;  non- 
msyors  who  show  exceptional  background  in  Spanish  may  be 
admitted.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

LNS  1 402  Seminar  in  the  Contemporary  Spanish  Theatre  4  QH 

Examines  a  number  of  dramatists  committed  to  revealing  the  tragic 
social  and  existential  aspects  of  the  human  condition  in  contrast  to 
the  bourgeois  theatre  of  consumption  in  Spain.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  authors  such  as  VaUejo,  Sartre,  the  members  of  the  generacion 
realista,  and  the  "underground"  playwrights.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 
Class  participation  as  well  as  oral  and  written  projects  required. 
Alternates  yearly  with  LNS  1401.  Prereq.  LNS  1232  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

LNS  1 500  Backgrounds  of  Spanish  Culture  4  QH 

Examines  chronologically  the  forces  that  have  forged  Spanish 
culture  and  have  made  Spain  the  nation  it  is  today.  Traces  the 
development  of  Spain  from  the  prehistoric  caves  of  Altamira  to 
the  present.  Observes  past  and  present  concerns  such  as  divorce 
and  abortion  in  a  Catholic  country,  education,  the  role  of  women, 
linguistic  diversity,  separatism  and  terrorism,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Spain  into  the  European  Community.  Incorporates  history, 
sociology,  anthropology,  geography,  economics,  and  poUtics. 
Conducted  in  EngUsh.  (Core  Category  IV) 

LNS  1 501  Backgrounds  of  Lotin  American  Culture  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  Latin  Anierican  culture  through  the  study 
of  a  broad  array  of  Uterary  and  critical  writings  by  Latin  American 
authors  and  selected  films  from  Latin  America.  Authors  read 
include  Sor  Juana,  Garcia  Marquez,  and  Jorge  Amado.  Conducted 
in  English.  (Core  Category  IV) 

LNS  1 505  Cervantes  and  His  Times  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha,  Cervantes' 
m^or  work  as  well  as  Spain's  greatest  masterpiece  and  its  supreme 
gift  to  Western  culture.  Studies  Cervantes'  minor  works.  The 
Exemplary  Novels  and  Interludes.  Examines  literary,  sociological, 
philosophical,  and  historical  matters:  the  development  of  the  novel, 
gerure  and  narratology,  role  playing  and  representation,  Spain's 
triumphs  and  defeats.  Deals  with  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  cen- 
sorship and  themes  such  as  madness,  truth  and  lying,  and  appear- 
ance and  reality.  Conducted  in  English.  (Core  Category  TS) 

LNS  1 510  Saints  and  Sinners:  The  Vision  of  Women  in  4  QH 

the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance 

Examines  the  attainment  of  and  the  atonement  for  love  and  society's 
changing  attitude  toward  women  as  reflected  in  the  literature  of 
the  times.  Covers  selected  fabliaux,  short  stories,  poems,  and 
plays  from  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  Ruiz,  Rojas,  MachiaveUi,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon,  Quevedo,  Racine,  Middleton,  as  well  as  women 
writers.  Reference  is  made  to  historical  and  sociological  materials. 
Conducted  in  EngUsh.  AH  required  readings  are  in  translation. 

LNS  1 51 1  introduction  to  Caribbean  Literature  4  QH 

Provides  a  comparative  introduction  to  the  modem  literary  tradi- 
tions of  the  Spanish-,  EngUsh-,  and  French-speaking  Caribbean. 
Includes  authors  such  as  Carpentier  (Cuba),  Naipaul  (Trinidad), 
Zobel  (Martinique),  and  Cardenal  (Nicaragua). 

/ 


LNS  1 5 1 2  The  Don  Juan  Figure  in  Literature  4  QH 

Examines  the  emergence  and  development  of  the  Don  Juan  figure 
in  Western  Uteratiu'e.  Analyzes  the  character  of  Don  Juan,  begin- 
ning with  his  first  appearance  in  the  theater  of  seventeenth-century 
Spain,  and  foUowing  his  development  weU  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Strives  to  develop  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
character  of  Don  Juan  through  the  centuries,  and  to  analyze  the 
similarities  and  the  differences  that  may  be  seen  in  the  character 
from  one  cultural  miUeu  to  another.  Conducted  in  EngUsh;  non- 
EngUsh  works  read  in  translation.  (Core  Category  III) 

LNS  1 550  Spanish  Civil  War  in  Spanish  Film  4  QH 

Introduces  the  Spanish  film  and  provides  an  understanding  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  (1936-1939).  Uses  a  semiotic  approach;  studies 
images  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  in  photographs  and  posters  to  show 
how  fictional  and  historical  texts  are  transferred  to  the  screen. 
Examines  both  documentaries  and  award-winning  feature  films  by 
prominent  Spanish  directors.  Demonstrates  how  the  reaUsm  of  the 
Spanish  cinema  is  combined  with  surrealist  imagery  and  metaphor 
to  create  a  distinctive  visual  style.  (Core  Category  III) 

LNS  1 551  Masterpieces  of  Latin  American  Film  4  QH 

Examines  prize-winning  Latin  American  films  based  on  actual 
events,  such  as  those  that  occurred  during  the  Argentine  mUitary 
dictatorship  of  the  1970s,  or  works  of  fiction  by  weU-known 
authors,  such  as  Nobel  Prize  winner  Garcia  Marquez.  These  films 
ably  depict  the  history  and  culture  of  these  countries.  The  course 
is  conducted  in  EngUsh  and  the  films  are  in  Spanish  with  EngUsh 
subtitles. 

LNS  1801,  LNS  1802,  LNS  1803,  LNS  1804,  LNS  1805  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  students  a  way  of  going  beyond  work  given  in  the  regular 
curriculum;  may  also  enable  students  to  complete  major  or  minor 
requirements  in  certain  situations.  WUl  not  be  given  in  areas  ade- 
quately covered  by  existing  courses.  Priority  given  to  language 
majors  and  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


LNS  1820,  LNS  1821,  LNS  1822,  LNS  1823 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


LNS  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^jor.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fulfiUing  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


MUS  1 1 00  Introduction  to  Music  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  selected  works  of  our  Western  musical 
heritage,  from  earUest  to  contemporary  styles.  Consists  primarily 
of  a  survey  and  Ustening  format,  with  emphasis  on  styles,  basic 
theory,  forms,  and  the  historical,  social,  and  artistic  periods  that 
these  works  represent.  (Core  Category  II) 

MUS  1101  Music:  A  Listening  Experience  4  QH 

Offers  a  self-paced,  computer-mediated,  Internet-communicated 
introduction  to  music  course.  Students  learn  how  to  Usten  to  classi- 
cal music.  No  previous  musical  knowledge  is  required  or  assimied. 
Draws  aU  musical  examples  from  the  masterworks  of  Western  clas- 
sical music.  No  classes  are  scheduled  for  this  course  and  all  learn- 
ing takes  place  at  a  computer,  either  in  one  of  the  on-campus  com- 
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puter  labs  or  at  any  other  location.  For  more  information  see  this 
course's  home  page  at:  http://multimedia.(lac.neu.edu/aoni/  (Core 
Category  II) 

MUS  1 1 03  Music  as  a  Social  Expression  4  QH 

Examines  the  processes  of  music-making  and  the  perceptions  of 
music's  functions  in  our  culture.  Considers  how  music  is  made, 
what  music  means,  what  kind  of  music  is  made,  and  what  music 
is  made  to  be  meaningful.  Identifies  styles  and  genres  of  music 
and  examines  them  within  an  ever-shifting  context  of  aesthetics, 
social  history,  and  cultural  change.  (Core  Category  UT) 

MUS  1 1 04/AFR  1 1  S3  Survey  of  African-American  Musics  4  OH 

Explores  the  various  musical  traditions  of  African-Americans, 
with  a  specific  focus  on  the  United  States.  Examines  the  impact 
of  African,  European,  and  Native  American  traditions  on  African- 
American  music  as  well  as  the  role  of  music  as  an  expression  of 
African-American  aesthetics,  traditions,  and  Ufe.  Considers  histor- 
ical and  contemporary  forms  of  African-American  musics,  with 
selected  video  presentations  of  musical  styles. 

MUS  1105  Music  of  the  U.S.A.  4QH 

Examines  American  music  from  the  time  of  Puritan  psalm  singing 
to  the  present.  Covers  a  wide  variety  of  music,  including  concert 
music,  traditional  folk  music,  jazz,  and  contemporary  styles. 
(Core  Category  V) 

MUS  11 06  Women  in  Music  4QH 

Examines  the  multifaceted  role  of  women  in  music  from  the 
Renaissance  through  to  the  present.  Discusses  the  fact  that  for 
centiuies  women  have  been  active  and  influential  patrons, 
composers,  teachers,  conductors,  and  performers  in  Europe  and 
America.  Examines  their  contributions  to  classical  and  popular 
music  and  to  jazz,  with  emphasis  on  such  widely  varying  figures 
as  Elizabeth  Jacquet  de  la  Guerre,  Fanny  Mendelssohn  Hei\sel, 
Clara  Schumann,  Amy  Beach,  Germaine  TaiUeferre,  BilUe 
Holiday,  Carla  Bley,  Ruth  Crawford  Seeger,  Pauline  OUveros, 
Sarah  CaldweU,  Antonia  Brico,  and  Nadia  Boulanger.  (Core 
Category  Vt) 

MUS  1 1 07  Principles  of  Music  literature  4  QH 

Examines  the  evolution  and  application  of  each  msyor  structural 
element  of  music  through  a  historical  perspective.  Also,  attempts 
to  Unk  larger  categories  of  music  such  as  classical,  popular,  and 
non-Western  by  examining  their  common  elements.  Prereq.  MUS 
1201,  music  viajors  only,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 1 09  Introduction  to  Music  and  the  Arts  4  QH 

Offers  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  music  and  other  arts 
including  at  least  one  of  the  following  as  a  companion  art:  paint- 
ing, film,  or  theater.  Examines  works  of  art  from  various  periods 
in  the  context  of  the  cultures.  Supplements  regular  classes  with 
visits  to  art  museums  and  live  performances.  (Core  Category  IT) 

MUS  1110  Music  In  Popular  Culture  4  QH 

Deals  with  the  nature  of  music  composed  for  the  mass  market. 
Discusses  techniques  of  recording  and  merchandising  music  and 
selected  songs  analyzes  for  their  musical  content.  Traces  the  evo- 
lution of  various  styles,  including  ragtime,  jazz,  blues,  rock,  and 
music  for  the  media. 


MUS  1111  Rock  Music  4QH 

Examines  the  development  of  rock'n'roll  and  its  relationship  to 
blues,  rhythm  and  blues,  country,  folk,  and  other  styles  of  music. 
Considers  themes  such  as  the  role  of  rock  as  youth  music,  the 
reflections  of  social  realities  in  rock  songs,  tlie  relationship  of 
rock  to  the  recording  industry  and  the  mass  media,  and  the 
changing  styles  of  rock.  Emphasizes  Ustening  skills. 

MUS  1112/AFR  1451  Jazz  4QH 

Examines  the  evolution  of  the  creative  improvisational  musical 
styles  commonly  csdled  jazz  from  its  African-American  roots  to  its 
status  as  one  of  America's  classical  musics  and  an  internationally 
valued  art  form.  Explores  the  contributions  of  African  smd 
European  musical  traditions  and  African-American  spirituals, 
work  songs,  and  blues.  Examines  meyor  contributors  and  styUstic 
development  and  change  through  selected  audio  and  audiovisual 
presentations.  Also  considers  the  sociocultural  dynamics  that 
have  affected  musical  evolution  and  acceptance. 

MUS  1 1 20  Topics  In  Music  History  4  QH 

Provides  a  chronological  view  of  Western  music,  while  examining 
the  role  of  music  in  society  and  exploring  the  contributions  of 
influential  composers.  Discusses  representative  works  from  each 
period,  including  music  by  composers  such  as  Machaut,  Josquin, 
Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
Mahler,  and  Stravinsky.  (Core  Category  HI)  Prereq.  MUS  1201. 

MUS  1121  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  European  music  from  the  sixth  through 
the  sixteenth  centuries.  Covers  a  wide  variety  of  music,  ranging 
from  the  serene  elegance  of  sacred  Gregorian  chant  and  the  plain- 
tive love  songs  of  the  medieval  troubadours  to  the  lively  dances 
and  humanistic  vocal  music  of  the  RenaisscUice.  Examines  repre- 
sentative works  by  composers  such  as  Machaut,  Landini,  Josquin, 
Palestrina,  and  Dowland. 

MUS  1 1 22  Music  of  the  Baroque  Era  4  QH 

Focuses  on  music  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries 
in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England.  Discusses  the  emergence  of 
important  new  genres  (such  as  opera,  sonata,  and  concerto)  and 
examines  representative  works  of  m^or  composers  (such  as  Bach, 
Handel,  CoreUi,  Vivaldi,  Rameau,  and  PurceU). 

MUS  1 1 23  Music  of  the  Classical  Era  4  QH 

Focuses  on  crucial  developments  in  musical  styles  and  forms  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century  and  on  emerging  genres,  such  as  the 
symphony,  the  concerto,  and  the  string  quartet.  Emphasizes  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  the  early 
works  of  Beethoven. 

MUS  1 1 24  Music  of  the  Romantic  Era  4  QH 

Focuses  on  romantic  realism  and  ideaMsm  as  expressed  in 
the  music  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Emphasizes  historical, 
nationalistic,  and  literary  influences.  Includes  composers  such 
as  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Verdi,  Wagner, 
Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Mahler.  (Core  Category  V) 

MUS  1 1 25  Twentieth-Century  Music  4  QH 

Focuses  on  developments  in  music  from  1900  to  the  present. 
Examines  a  broad  range  of  musical  styles,  including  expressionism, 
neoclassicism,  and  other  m^or  trends  in  music  of  the  twentieth 
century.  (Core  Categoiy  V) 
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MUS1 126  New  Directions  in  Music  4QH 

Recognizes  that  music  from  1950  to  the  present  has  changed 
more  radically  than  during  any  other  era  in  history.  Examines 
new  elements  in  classical  and  popular  music  and  focuses  on  the 
relationsliip  between  the  two  styles. 

MUSH  30  The  Symphony  4  OH 

Studies  the  symphony  as  a  m^or  genre  in  the  classical,  romantic, 
and  contemporary  periods.  Includes  works  by  composers  such 
as  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Tchaikovsky,  Brahms, 
Sibelius,  and  Prokofiev. 

MUS  1131  Piano  Music:  The  Great  Composers  and  Performers  4  QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  analyze  some  of  the 
greatest  worlcs  for  piano,  performed  by  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  performers.  In  addition  to  recordings  by  internationally 
acclaimed  artists,  presents  live  performances  by  guest  artists 
from  the  Boston  area. 

MUS  1 1 32  Introduction  to  Opera  4  QH 

Offers  an  anedysis  of  opera  as  a  dramatic  genre.  Isolates  and 
discusses  aria,  recitative,  ensemble,  and  other  basic  elements  of 
opera.  Considers  number  opera,  music  drama,  and  Singspiel  types 
of  opera.  Includes  composers  such  as  Mozart,  Wagner,  Verdi,  and 
Puccini. 

MUS  1 1 33  Great  Choral  Literature  4  QH 

Analyzes  sacred  and  secular  choral  literature  from  medieval  to 
contemporary  times. 

MUS  11 34  Music  and  Poetry  4QH 

Examines  the  art  of  setting  words  to  music.  Confronts  the  aes- 
thetic problems  encountered  in  a  synthesis  of  two  different  art 
forms.  Examines  that  synthesis  in  selected  songs,  choral  works, 
tone  poems,  and  operas  of  diverse  periods  and  styles  (classical, 
folk,  and  popular).  (Core  Category  HI) 

MUS  1139  Film  Music  4QH 

Sur\reys  the  use  of  music  in  film  and  video  and  gives  an  overview 
of  the  mechanics  of  synchronization  and  the  psychological  impli- 
cations of  applying  music  to  film.  Analyzes  specific  dramatic  situ- 
ations, followed  by  discussion  of  such  scoring  techniques  as  cMck 
tracks  and  picture  recording.  Studies  films  such  as  The  Informer, 
Alexander  Neusky,  Ciiisen  Kane,  Forbidden  Planet,  Woman  in 
the  Dunes,  and  Trvyi.  Discusses  the  works  and  careers  of  specific 
film  composers  such  as  David  Raskin,  Aaron  Copland,  Jerry 
Goldsmith,  Sergei  Prokofiev,  and  John  WUliams. 

MUS  11 40  Mozart  4QH 

Traces  Mozart's  musical  development  from  chUd  prodigy  to 
mature  artist  through  personal  letters  and  biographies.  Analyzes 
many  of  his  major  compositions,  including  symphonies,  concertos, 
operas,  and  chamber  works. 

MUS  1 1 44  Debussy  and  the  Music  of  Paris  4  OH 

Recognizes  that  Claude  Debussy,  impressionist  in  sound,  composed 
music  that  marked  a  turning  point  toward  modem  trends.  Covers 
much  of  his  music  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  voice,  including  Suite 
Pour  le  Piano,  Suite  Bergamasque,  Images  (for  piano  and  orches- 
tra). Nocturnes,  La  Mer,  and  PeUeas  et  Melisande.  Discusses  the 
music  of  Satie,  Ravel,  and  Faure  as  it  relates  to  that  of  Debussy. 


MUS  1145  Beethoven  4  OH 

Analyzes  the  complex  personality  and  art  of  Beethoven,  his 
relation  to  the  turbulent  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  role  in 
classical  and  romantic  music.  (Core  Category  m) 

MUS  1 1 46  George  Gershwin  4  QH 

Studies  the  life  and  works  of  George  Gershwin  (1898-1937), 
including  popular  song,  musical  comedy,  opera,  and  orchestral 
compositions.  Explores  the  relationship  of  George  Gershwin  to 
his  times,  both  musically  and  historically.  Takes  as  a  critical  start- 
ing point  Gershwin's  famous  statement,  "My  people  are  American; 
my  time  is  today." 

MUS  1161  Music  Therapy  1  4  OH 

Examines  the  application  of  music  as  a  therapeutic  vehicle  to 
release  suppressed  emotions,  to  encourage  self-expression  in 
psychiatric  patients,  and  to  treat  a  wide  variety  of  disorders. 
Examines  music  therapy,  in  a  modem  approach  to  health  services, 
as  a  supplement  to  other  treatments. 

MUS  11 62  Music  Therapy  2  4  OH 

Examines  the  etiologies,  characteristics,  and  applications  of 
music  therapy  with  the  physically  handicapped,  hearing  impaired, 
visually  impaired,  learning  disabled,  emotionally  disturbed, 
speech/language  impaired,  and  geriatric  populations  in  one-to-one 
and  group  settings.  In  addition,  studies  improvisations  and  appro- 
priate music  materials  for  the  nonmusician  and  adapted  instru- 
ment designs  tailored  to  each  disability,  while  exploring  the 
correlation  of  music  and  movement.  Compares  various  musical 
therapy  approaches;  includes  field  trips  to  musical  therapy  sites 
in  and  aroimd  Boston.  Prereq.  MUS  1161. 

MUS  11 63  Sound  Health  4QH 

Gives  both  musicians  and  nonmusicians  the  opportunity  to  expe- 
rience a  heightened  awareness  of  the  power  of  music  to  effect 
physical  and  emotional  change.  Examines  the  effects  of  music  on 
the  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  Begins  with  m\  exploration  into  the 
awareness  of  sound  and  the  physiological  changes  in  the  body 
caused  by  music,  and  moves  through  a  variety  of  theories  and 
techniques  used  to  facilitate  positive  change,  relaxation,  and 
reduction  of  stress.  Also  considers  sound  pollution,  the  effects  of 
vibrations  on  the  body,  guided  imagery,  music  and  meditation, 
and  new-age  environmental  music. 

MUS  11 65  The  Music  Industry  1  4QH 

Examines  business-related  areas  of  the  music  industry.  Includes 
topics  such  as  the  make-up  and  structure  of  the  record  industry 
and  music  pubUshing  world,  the  function  of  performing  rights 
organizations  (ASCAP  and  BMl),  and  the  role  of  concert  and 
orchestral  managers.  Includes  guests  from  the  various  fields  who 
are  invited  to  lecture  in  class. 

MUS  1 1 66  The  Music  Industry  2  4  QH 

Continues  MUS  1165.  Covers  such  topics  as  artist  management, 
theatrical  production,  concert  promotion,  music  merchandising, 
and  royalties  and  contracts.  Requires  students  to  undertake  case 
studies  of  local  musical  organizations,  both  on  and  off  campus. 
Prereq.  MUS  1165. 
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MUS  1 1 67  Music  Administration  4  QH 

Introduces  music  management,  including  the  structure  of  non- 
profit organizations  (such  as  arts  service  organizations,  arts 
centers,  symphony  orchestras,  chamber  orchestras,  ensembles, 
opera  companies,  and  university  arts  programs)  and  the  structure 
of  profit  enterprises.  Examines  financial  management,  fimding, 
and  audience  development.  Prereq.  MUS  1166  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

MUS  1 1 70  Music  and  Technology  4  QH 

Studies  the  applications  of  contemporary  computing  technology 
to  music.  Discusses  basic  acoustics,  analog  and  digital  recording 
techniques,  computer  sound  synthesis,  and  the  aesthetics  of  elec- 
tronic music.  Requires  no  prerequisites  in  physics  or  music  theory; 
however,  takes  into  consideration  the  particular  backgrounds  of 
individual  students  for  projects  and  papers.  For  nonmusic 
majors. 

MUS  1171  Computer  Literacy  for  Musicians  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  training  in  the  use  of  a  computer  for 
numerous  music  applications  including  music  transcription  and 
notation,  sequencing,  orchestration,  sound  design,  and  computer- 
assisted  instruction.  Students  undertake  various  projects  in  each 
of  these  areas  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  computer-related 
components  of  courses  throughout  their  music  curriculum. 
Prereq.  Music  majors  only. 

MUS  1 1 72  Introduction  to  Music  Recording  4  QH 

Introduces  the  history  and  practice  of  recording  music.  Covers 
recording  apparatus;  microphones;  monophonic,  stereophonic, 
and  digital  theory  and  techniques;  field  recording;  studio  termi- 
nology; basic  sound  theory;  and  development  of  rudimentary  edit- 
ing skills.  Also  examines  the  role  of  the  producer  versus  that  of 
the  technician,  preparation  for  recording  sessions,  and  basic  legal 
regulations  regarding  copyrights  and  compensation.  Prereq. 
Music  majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1173  Music  Recording  2  4  QH 

Offers  the  opportunity  to  learn  additional  skills  in  the  recording 
process  such  as  material  marketing  and  distribution,  contracts 
and  negotiations,  and  establishing  distribution  charmels.  Includes 
hands-on  studio  production  of  record-quality  material.  Prei-eq. 
MUS  1172.  Music  majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 1 74  Musk  Production  lor  Radio  4  QH 

Introduces  the  core  skills  required  for  production  of  music  pro- 
grams for  radio.  Instructs  students  in  technical,  contextual,  and 
compositional  aspects  of  music  production  including  transmis- 
sion chains  and  signal  processing,  audience  targeting  using  Modal 
techniques  and  music  demographics  analysis,  selecting  talent, 
and  stmcturing  a  program  clock.  This  course  is  open  to  music 
industry  majors  and  music  industry  minors. 

MUS  1 1 75  Music  and  Technology  2  4  QH 

Continues  MUS  1170  and  MUS  1171.  Presents  advanced  topics 
related  to  music  composition  with  computers.  Emphasizes  the 
completion  of  original  music  works  that  employ  various  methods 
of  sound  synthesis,  such  as  additive  synthesis,  frequency  modula- 
tion, subtractive  synthesis,  physical  modeling,  resynthesis,  and 
MIDI.  Students  wUl  use  both  hardware  and  software  production 
tools  for  the  completion  of  these  works.  Prereq.  MUS  1170  or 
MUS  1171  or  permission  of  instructor. 


MUS  1 1 76  History  of  Electronic  Music  4  QH 

Exposes  students  to  the  history  of  electronic  music  from  its  con- 
ception in  the  late  1800s  to  the  present  day.  Requires  extensive 
listening  and  analysis  of  representative  works  to  ensure  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
music  in  question.  Studies  technical  irmovations  that  affected  the 
creation  of  electronic  compositions.  Prereq.  MUS  1 1 75. 

MUS  1 1 80  Introduction  to  World  Music  4  QH 

Introduces  musical  traditions  from  around  the  world  using  ethno- 
musicological  approaches  to  examine  the  role  of  music  in  culture. 
Focuses  on  various  world  musics  from  the  perspectives  of  the 
people  who  create  the  music  and  compares  these  perspectives 
with  our  own. 

MUS  1 1 81  /APR  1 1 56  Music  of  Africa  4  QH 

Provides  insight  into  the  many  and  varied  musical  styles  found  on 
the  continent  of  Africa.  Examines  instrumental  and  vocal  traditions 
using  strategies  and  approaches  appropriate  for  the  study  of  music 
worldwide.  Focuses  on  examining  the  music  from  the  perspective 
of  its  creators,  as  weU  as  on  the  roles  and  functions  of  the  music  in 
human  life.  Includes  historical  and  contemporary  musical  geru-es. 

MUS  1 1 82  Music  of  the  Middle  East  4  QH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  the  music  of  selected  Near  Eastern 
and  Arab  cultures  (such  as  Persian  in  the  East  and  Ethiopic  and 
Berber  in  Africa).  Includes  the  cantOlation  styles  and  practices  of 
various  chants  of  the  Hebrew,  Christian,  and  Islamic  traditions. 

MUS  11 83  Musk  of  East  Asia  4QH 

Seeks  to  broaden  students  knowledge  of  Asian  cultures  by  provid- 
ing a  glimpse  mto  both  traditional  and  contemporary  musical  life 
of  countries  in  the  Far  East,  South,  and  Southeast  Asia  through 
the  study  of  music.  Offers  students  the  opportimity  to  learn  about 
music  as  a  human  activity  and  as  a  form  of  sociocultiiral  expres- 
sion through  the  interpretation  of  historical,  social,  and  cultmal 
aspects  of  a  society.  Study  of  these  aspects  elucidates  the  aesthetic 
parameters  of  why  a  music  sounds  a  certain  way.  Emphasizes 
development  of  basic  Ustening  skUls.  (Core  Category  IV) 

MUS  1 1 84  Musk  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  4  QH 

Examines  the  highly  diverse  and  unique  musical  practices  of  South 
America,  Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean.  Focuses  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  native,  African,  and  European  heritage  in  these  geographi- 
cal areas.  Provides  exposure  to  musical  repertories,  ideas  about 
music,  the  relationship  of  music  to  culture,  musical  instruments, 
musical  contexts,  and  musical  syncretism.  (Core  Category  IV) 

MUS  1 1 85  The  Musk  of  the  Jewish  People  4  QH 

Investigates  the  role  that  music  has  played  in  Jewish  life  from  ancient 
to  modem  times.  Topics  to  be  studied  include:  music  in  the  time  of 
The  Bible,  Rabbinic  attitudes  toward  music,  music  and  mysticism, 
the  development  of  the  modes  for  prayer  and  scriptural  cantiUation, 
church  and  synagogue  music  compared,  music  of  the  holidays  and 
the  life  cycle,  folk  and  popular  music  in  the  diaspora,  the  develop- 
ment of  art  music  in  the  modem  era,  and  music  in  modem  Israel. 
(Core  Category  TV)  Prior  knowledge  of  music  is  not  required. 

MUS  1 200  Fundamentals  of  Music  4  QH 

Provides  basic  instruction  for  those  who  want  to  learn  how  to 
read  music  or  how  to  write  a  tune.  Gives  students  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  sight-read  music  and  to  compose  in  some  of  the  basic 
forms. 
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MUS  1201  Music  Theory  1  4QH 

Continues  MUS  1200.  Offers  the  opportunity  to  improve  melodic 
and  rhythmic  dictation  skiUs;  introduces  melodic  and  harmonic 
practices  to  tonal  music  with  additional  work  in  chord  and  melody 
construction,  leading  to  the  composition  of  simple  four-voice 
chorales.  Prereq.  MUS  1200  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Core 
Category  U) 

MUS  1202  Music  Theory  2  4QH 

Continues  MUS  1201.  Focuses  on  harmonic  practices  in  tonal 
mtisic.  Examines  the  role  and  function  of  harmony  through  analy- 
sis of  musical  examples  and  composition  of  four-voice  chorales. 
Prereq.  MUS  1201  or  permission  of  instnictor. 

MUS  1203  Music  Theory  3  4QH 

Continues  MUS  1202  and  focuses  on  aspects  of  chromatic  harmony. 
Discusses  the  construction  and  function  of  borrowed  chords, 
altered  chords,  and  nondiatonic  harmony.  Prereq.  MUS  1202  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1204  Music  Theory  4  4QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  methods  of  musical  analysis.  Examines 
phrasing,  periodicity,  tension-repose,  and  other  structural  factors 
of  musical  compositions.  Prereq.  MUS  1203  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

MUS  1 205  Music  Composition  4  QH 

Exposes  students  to  the  basic  methods  of  music  composition. 
Analyzes  examples  from  music  literature  to  gain  an  understand- 
ing of  the  methods  employed;  students  complete  several  composi- 
tions of  their  own.  Prereq.  MUS  1203. 

MUS  1 209  Functional  Piano  4  QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  keyboard  sldlls 
appropriate  for  an  undergraduate  concentration  in  music.  Studies 
realization  of  a  figured  bass,  the  harmonization  of  a  melodic  Une, 
simple  score  reading  (including  treble,  bass,  alto,  and  tenor  clefs), 
transposition,  sight-reading,  and  the  ability  to  play  any  of  the 
major  or  minor  scales.  Prei-eq.  MUS  1202. 

MUS  1210  Music  Theory  Lab  1  QH 

Provides  both  group  and  individual  instruction  in  ear  training, 
sight-singing,  and  keyboard  skills.  This  lab  can  be  taken  only 
in  cor\junction  with  the  department's  music  theory  courses 
(MUS  1201,  MUS  1203,  MUS  1204).  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

MUS  1211  Sight-singing  4QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  read  music  at  sight 
without  the  aid  of  a  musical  instrument,  an  essential  sldU  for  every 
musician.  Emphasizes  mastery  of  the  skills  of  rhythm  reading,  as 
well  as  solfege  and  triad  recognition  in  eiU  diatonic  keys,  through 
class  instruction  and  daily  practice.  Requires  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  musical  notation.  Prereq.  MUS  1201  or  equivalent. 

MUS  1230  Chorus  1  QH 

Allows  students  to  participate  as  performers  in  one  or  more 
ensembles  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  conductor.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  P^-ereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1231  Bond  I  QH 

Allows  students  to  participate  as  performers  in  one  or  more 
ensembles  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  conductor.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


MUS  1 232  Chamber  Ensembles  and  Orchestra  1  QH 

Allows  students  to  participate  as  perfonners  in  one  or  more 
ensembles  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  conductor.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instnictor. 

MUS  1233  Early  Music  Players  1  QH 

Allows  students  to  participate  as  performers  in  one  or  more 
ensembles  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  coach.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1234/AFR  1234   Jazz  Ensemble  1  QH 

Designed  to  serve  both  music  majors  and  nonmajors,  this  is  a  per- 
formance/theory/history offering  of  the  vaiied  styles  and  tech- 
niques of  performance  in  the  jazz  tradition  of  African-American 
music.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  course  by  permission  of  the 
instructor  following  an  interview  and/or  audition.  Students  are 
dravm  from  aU  segments  of  the  University.  Repertory  is  taken 
from  the  standard  jazz  literature  as  weU  as  investigations  of  new 
works.  Improvisational  and  interpretational  technique  Eire  the 
core  content  of  the  course.  Both  the  NU  Band  and  the  NU  Jazz 
Combo  are  represented  together  in  this  course. 

MUS  1241  Piano  Class  1  4QH 

Provides  introductory-level  study  of  piano  designed  for  students 
with  or  without  previous  experience.  Combines  skills  in  reading 
music  vsdth  improvisation  and  functional  piano.  Introduces  some 
basic  theory  to  help  clarify  the  structure  of  class  repertoire. 
Allows  students  to  progress  at  their  own  pace.  Determines  grades 
by  the  amount  of  repertoire  mastered  during  the  quarter. 

MUS  1242  Piano  Class  2  4QH 

Continues  the  skills  developed  in  MUS  1241,  vsdth  emphasis  on 
increasing  students'  flexibOity  at  the  keyboard  through  the  study 
of  scales,  transposition,  and  modulation.  Prereq.  MUS  1241. 

MUS  1 244  Voice  Class  1  4QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  basic  vocal  production 
required  for  fine  singing.  Chooses  repertoire,  both  classical  and 
contemporary,  for  each  student  to  leam  and  perform  in  lessons 
and  before  the  entire  class.  Covers  the  foUowdng  subjects:  diction, 
the  physiology  of  singing,  resonance,  registers,  and  interpretation. 
Also  studies  the  basics  of  music  reading  and  sight-singing. 
Discusses  some  interpretation  and  piays  recordings  of  the  greatest 
vocal  artists  for  class  analysis.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1247  Guitar  Class  1  4QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  classical  guitar 
playtag  for  those  with  or  without  prior  knowledge  of  the  guitar. 
Covers  music  reading  and  theory.  Requires  students  to  perform 
alone  and  in  ensemble  with  other  members  of  the  class.  Augments 
the  syllabus  by  live  performances  from  outside  professional  and 
student  classical  guitarists.  Bases  final  grades  on  several  written 
examinations  and  student  performance. 

MUS  1250  Conducting  4QH 

Provides  instruction  in  the  basic  gestures  used  in  conducting 
vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles.  Topics  include  beat  patterns, 
conveying  phrasing  and  articulation,  cueing,  controlling  tempo 
and  dynamics,  score  study,  and  rehearsal  teclmiques.  Provides 
an  opportunity  for  students  em'oUed  in  the  com-se  to  constitute 
a  laboratory  er\semble  for  regular  practicum.  Prereq.  Ability  to 
read  music  and  to  sing  or  play  an  instrument. 
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MUS  1 261,  MUS  1 262  Musk  Lessons  1  and  2  1  QH  each 

Offers  private  instruction  in  voice  or  in  an  instrument.  Arranges 
lessons  on  a  lialf-hour  or  45-minute  basis.  Contact  the  music 
department  for  arrangements.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  Music  majors 
only  and  permission  of  insti-uclor. 

MUS  1 265/AFR  1 233  Jazz  Improvisation  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  repertory  as  well  as  performance.  Examines  the  great 
improvisational  artists  in  American  music,  such  as  Charlie 
Parker,  Miles  Davis,  and  John  Coltrane.  Approaches  analysis  from 
a  theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical  perspective.  Explores  the  use 
of  rhythm,  chords,  scales,  and  modes  in  the  creative  improvisa- 
tion process. 

MUS  1301  Form  and  Analysis!  4QH 

Examines  representative  examples  of  structural  principles  govern- 
ing the  melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic,  and  formal  components  of 
music.  Focuses  on  music  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  mid-nineteenth 
centimes.  Prereq.  MUS  1203. 

MUS  1 302  Form  and  Analysis  2  4  QH 

Continues  MUS  1301.  Examines  works  from  the  late  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present.  Includes  selected  readings  by  prominent 
twentieth-century  theorists.  Prereq.  MUS  1203. 

MUS  1 360  Artist  Management  4  QH 

Provides  an  in-depth  investigation  of  the  field  of  musical  artist 
management.  Explores  the  artist-manager  relationship,  the  man- 
agement contract,  artist  evaluation,  image  formulation,  the 
artist's  development  team,  achieving  a  recording  contract,  mer- 
chandising, endorsements,  sponsorships,  touring,  and  financial 
management.  Prereq.  MUS  1166  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 361  Tlie  Record  Industry  4  QH 

Examines  the  domestic  and  international  record  industry.  Topics 
include  industry  structure,  business  and  legal  affairs,  the  record- 
ing contract,  royalties,  manufacturing,  distribution,  promotion, 
publicity,  advertising,  licensing,  and  piracy.  Offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  explore  major  record  labels  and  independent 
labels.  Addresses  the  past,  present,  and  future.  Prereq.  MUS  1166. 

MUS  1 362  Music  Merchandising  4  QH 

Provides  a  thorough  examination  of  business  organization, 
marketing,  distribution,  and  sales  techniques  in  the  diverse  field 
of  music  merchandising.  Investigates  market  sectors  such  as 
musical  instruments;  professional,  semiprofessional,  and  home 
audio  equipment;  the  recording  industry;  and  print  music. 
Presents  guest  speakers  from  various  sectors  of  the  music 
industry.  Prereq.  MUS  1166  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MUS  1 365  Seminar  in  the  Music  Industry  4  QH 

A  capstone  course  for  music  industry  students.  Offers  advanced 
students  the  opportunity  to  explore  contemporary  events  and 
issues  in  the  music  industry.  Expects  students  to  reflect  upon, 
distill,  and  apply  knowledge  accumulated  in  prior  courses  and 
previous  experiential  learning.  This  reflection  and  application 
occurs  through  substantial  writing  assignments  and  classroom 
discussion.  Fulfills  the  college's  experiential  education  require- 
ment for  music  majors  whose  concentration  is  music  industry. 
Prereq.  MUS  1166  and  senior  standing. 

MUS  1 366  Copyright  Law  for  Musicians  4  QH 

Explores  the  imique  character  of  music-related  copyright  issues. 
Investigates  common  law  copyright;  statutory  copyright;  owner- 
ship, duration,  and  transfer  of  copyright;  fair  use;  works  for  hire; 
infringements  and  remedies;  public  domain  works;  and  interna- 
tional copyright.  Prereq.  MUS  1166  or  pei-mission  of  instructor. 


MUS  1 367  Computer  Applications  in  Music  Business  4  QH 

Uses  state-of-the-art  computer  applications  in  an  advanced  explo- 
ration of  the  business  of  music.  Investigates  computer  applications 
in  the  record  industry,  artist  management,  arts  administration, 
music  merchandising,  and  music  publisliing.  Prereq.  MUS  1166. 

MUS  1 370  Seminar  in  Performance  Practice  4  QH 

Provides  students  vnVa  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  their 
research  as  it  applies  to  their  performances.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  present  written  reports  to  be  discussed  at  the  semi- 
nar. Students  will  also  be  asked  to  research  and  write  the  pro- 
gram notes  for  their  performances.  Fulfills  the  college's  experien- 
tial education  requirement  for  literature  and  performance 
majors.  Prereq.  MUS  1203,  MUS  1241,  MUS  1421,  and  one  of 
the  following:  MUS  1422,  MUS  1423,  and  MUS  1424. 

MUS  1421  Historical  Traditions  1:  American  Music  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  music  in  the  United  States  in  cultural  and 
stylistic  contexts.  As  the  first  of  a  sequence  of  courses  for  music 
meyors,  introduces  historical  methods  of  music.  Studies  a  broad 
range  of  styles,  including  folk,  popular,  and  classical  music. 

Pi-ei-eq.  MUS  1107. 

MUS  1 422  Historical  Traditions  2  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  early  Western  music,  firom  the  middle 
ages  through  the  seventeenth  century,  in  cultural  and  stylistic 
contexts.  Concentrates  on  classical  music  but  also  deals  with 
music  as  a  living  language,  related  to  other  kinds  of  music  and 
other  arts  and  made  by  people  for  different  reasons.  Uses  scores 
to  help  understand  the  different  ways  music  can  be  written  and 
the  different  aesthetic  definitions  of  beauty,  pleasure,  and  mean- 
ing in  sound.  Prei-eq.  MUS  1421. 

MUS  1 423  Historical  Traditions  3  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-centvuy 
Western  music  in  cultural  and  stylistic  contexts.  Covers  some  of 
the  best-knovm  figures  in  classical  music:  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  Wagner.  Considers  why  and  how  the  great  tradition  of  tonal 
music  defines  classical  music  even  today.  Uses  scores  to  help 
understand  the  different  ways  music  can  be  written  and  the  differ- 
ent aesthetic  definitions  of  beauty,  pleasure,  and  meaning  in 
sound.  Prereq.  MUS  1421. 

MUS  1 424  Historical  Traditions  4  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  Western  classical  music  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Concentrates  on  classical  music  but  also  deals  with 
music  as  a  Uving  language  related  to  other  kinds  of  music  and 
other  arts  and  made  by  people  for  different  reasons.  Focuses  on 
both  style,  often  of  one  great  figiire,  and  topic.  Looks  for  parallels 
between  classical  music  and  the  other  arts  and  popular  music  as 
weU.  Prer-eq.  MUS  1421. 

MUS  1 425  Historical  Traditions  5  4  QH 

Examines  the  historical  musical  traditions  of  selected  music- 
cultures  of  Africa,  Asia,  Oceania,  and  indigenous  cultures  of  the 
Americas.  Provides  an  in-depth  shidy  of  the  evolution  of  the 
selected  music-cultures,  focusing  on  the  following  considerations: 
ethnomusicological  historical  approaches  to  the  study  of  music- 
cultures  including  music  and  the  belief  system,  aesthetics,  context 
for  music,  repertoires,  organization  of  musical  sound,  instruments 
and  performance  techniques,  and  leaniing  and  transmission  of 
musical  knowledge  ( performance  and  nonperformance).  Explores 
why  music  is  different  among  the  world's  peoples;  what  music  of 
the  past  sounded  like,  its  impact  on  how  music  sounds  today;  what 
happens  to  music  over  time  and  space;  and  why  music  should  be 
preserved  and  by  whom.  Prereq.  MUS  1421. 
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MUS  1 461  Applied  Music  Lessons  3  QH 

Provides  advanced  individual  instruction  in  voice  or  on  modem 
and  early  instruments.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Available  only  to 
upperclass  students  concentraiting  in  music  literature  and  perfor- 
mance. Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor  and  department  chair. 


MUS  1700  Introduction  to  Music  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  MUS  1100. 

MUS  1709  Introduction  to  Music  and  the  Arts  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  MUS  1109. 


4QH 


4QH 


4  QH  each 


MUS  1800,  MUS  1801,  MUS  1802,  MUS  1803,  MUS  1804, 
MUS  1805  Directed  Study 

Focuses  independent  work  in  a  selected  area  of  music  under  the 
direction  of  one  member  of  the  department.  Limits  em-oUment  to 
qualified  students  by  special  arrangement  with  the  supervising 
faculty  member  and  with  the  approval  of  the  department  chair. 


MUS  1810,  MUS  1811,  MUS  1812,  MUS  1813 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


MUSI  888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 

MUS  1 899  Advanced  Television  Production  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  produce  a  half-hour  televi- 
sion show  on  Cablevision  of  Boston.  Students  are  responsible  for 
creating,  shooting,  and  editing  the  show,  as  well  as  assembling 
necessary  cast  and  crew.  Students  should  have  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  both  videotape  shooting  and  editing. 

Courses  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 

Qualified  students  vnH  be  able  to  take  selected  courses  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Regular  academic  credit  is 
granted.  For  information,  contact  the  chair  of  the  department. 
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PHL 11 00  Introduction  to  Philosophy  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  philosophy  by  acquainting  them  vnth  the 
theories  and  arguments  of  classical  and  contemporary  philosophers 
and  by  teaching  the  skills  of  constructing  and  analyzing  arguments. 
Emphasizes  philosophical  inquiry.  Covers  typical  areas  such  as 
questions  about  the  basis  of  morality,  free  wiH  versus  determinism, 
the  existence  of  God,  the  problem  of  suffering,  and  the  nature  of 
knowledge.  (Core  Category  11) 

PHL  1 1 1 0  Introduction  to  Religion  4  QH 

Seeks  to  identity  and  appraise  different  ways  of  being  reUgious: 
primitive,  mystical,  dogmatic,  and  ritual.  Emphasizes  appreciating 
the  unique  standpoint  that  each  requires,  how  each  sees  the  world 
in  a  different  way,  and  how  that  leads  to  distinctive  ways  of  hfe. 
(Core  Category  11) 

PHL  11 30  Ethics:  East  and  West  4QH 

Explores  claims  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  philosophy  that 
a  way  of  Ufe  exists  that  leads  to  happiness,  power,  and  wisdom. 
Studies  the  thought  of  such  pliilosophers  as  Socrates,  Buddha, 


Plato,  Aristotle,  Lao  Tzu,  Epictetus,  Marcus  AureUus,  Aquinas, 
and  Spinoza,  as  weE  as  by  studying  some  of  the  classical  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  texts.  (Core  Category  V) 

PHL  1 1 35  Philosophicol  Problems  of  Low  and  Justice  4  QH 

Focuses  on  two  general  questions:  What  is  the  proper  scope  of 
the  law?  And  how  should  the  law  be  enforced?  Under  the  first 
question,  deals  with  a  number  of  issues  such  as  whether  the  law 
has  a  legitimate  right  to  restrict  such  activities  as  the  use  of 
drugs,  deviant  sexual  practices,  or  gambling.  Under  the  second 
question,  deals  with  the  justification  of  punishment,  rehabilitation 
as  an  alternative  to  punishment,  and  the  death  penalty.  (Core 
Category  VI) 

PHL  1 1 40  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  4  QH 

Focuses  on  basic  questions  about  the  nature  of  the  state  and  the 
relationship  of  individuals  to  the  state.  What  basis  is  there  for 
individuals  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  state?  What  conditions  must  a 
government  meet  to  be  legitimate?  What  justification  can  be  given 
for  democratic  forms  of  government?  What  sorts  of  controls 
should  the  state  exert  over  citizens?  What  benefits  do  citizens 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  state?  Includes  readings  from  both 
classical  and  contemporary  sources.  (Core  Category  V)  Prereq. 
4  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1 1 60  Philosophical  Problems  of  Economic  Justice  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  questions:  What  is  economic  justice?  And,  What 
features  must  a  society  have  in  order  to  be  economically  just? 
Readings  include  classical  and  contemporary  works  by  philoso- 
phers and  other  thinkers.  Analyzes  and  evaluates  economic  sys- 
tems such  as  capitalism,  socialism,  and  the  welfare  state. 

PHL  1 1 65  Moral  Problems  in  Medicine  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  ethical  theories,  moral  principles,  and 
principles  of  distributive  justice.  Uses  these  theories  and  princi- 
ples to  analyze  the  moral  problems  that  arise  in  the  mediccil  con- 
text. Topics  considered  are:  euthanasia,  medical  paternalism, 
informed  consent,  patient  confidentiality,  the  duty  to  warn,  the 
right  to  die  and  advanced  directives,  the  ethics  of  medical 
research,  abortion,  and  human  genetics.  Also  examines  the  right 
to  health  care,  distribution  of  scarce  medical  resources,  and  the 
ethical  implicatioris  of  health  maintenance  organizations. 

PHL  11 70  Business  Ethics  4QH 

Examines  ethical  principles  and  considerations  involved  in  mjik- 
ing  moral  business  decisions.  Studies  the  foundation  of  basic  ethi- 
cal viewpoints  and  analyzes  specific  characteristics  of  business 
life  through  case  studies  and  examples.  Includes  issues  such  as 
corporate  responsibility,  employee  rights,  conflict  of  interest  and 
roles,  advertising  and  information  disclosure,  enviromnental 
issues,  and  self-  and  governmental  regulation. 

PHL  1 1 80  Environmental  Ethics  4  QH 

Investigates  the  Gala  hypothesis,  the  view  that  the  earth  is  a  self- 
regulating  ecosystem.  Focuses  on  a  current  ecological  crisis,  the 
greenhouse  effect,  and  on  one  of  its  major  causes,  deforestation. 
Addresses  the  values  that  underlie  our  concern  over  this  and 
other  ecological  crises,  whether  the  values  at  issue  are  anthro- 
pocentric  or  biocentric.  Explores  the  ethical  implications  these 
ecological  concerns  have  for  our  individual  lifestyles,  and  for  our 
role  as  members  of  communities.  Explores  how  we  should  live  as 
creative,  responsible,  and  fulfilled  beings  on  the  planet.  (Core 
Category  VI) 
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PHL 1 200  Introduction  to  Logic  1*  4  QH 

Introduces  the  logic  of  propositions  and  the  syllogism.  Examines 
principles  of  critical  reasoning  and  fallacies.  Provides  practice  in 
applying  logical  techniques  to  the  creation  and  criticism  of 
argument.  (Core  Category  11)  Students  with  a  strong  math  back- 
ground should  enroll  in  PHL  1215. 

PHL  1 203  Introduction  to  Logic  T  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  the  techniques  of  logic  in  the  analysis  and 
creation  of  argument.  Explores  the  logic  of  predicates,  quantifiers, 
and  relations.  Provides  practice  in  applying  these  techniques  to 
natural  arguments.  Considers  the  forms  of  definition  and  the  eval- 
uation of  empirical  generalizations.  (Overlaps  PHL  1215.)  (Core 
Category  11) 

PHL  1 21 5/LIN  1215  Symbolic  Logic*  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  syntax  and  semantics  of  propositional  logic  and 
first-order  quantification  theory.  Considers  relations  between 
these  systems  and  natviral  language.  Covers  analysis  of  the  notion 
of  derivation  within  a  system,  the  notion  of  logical  consequence, 
and  practice  in  analyzing  logical  structure  in  natural  language 
sentences.  (Core  Category  U)  Recommended  for  students  with  a 
strong  math  background. 

PHL  1225  Ancient  Philosophy  4QH 

Examines  the  philosophy  of  classical  Greece.  Considers  philoso- 
phers with  distinctive  views  of  the  nature  of  the  material  world  and 
of  the  person,  so  the  course  covers  both  metaphysical  and  moral 
writings.  Texts  are  primarily  from  Socrates,  Plato,  and  AristoUe. 
Also  gives  some  consideration  to  early  Greek  philosophers,  to  the 
Sophists,  and  to  later  developments.  (Core  Category  HI) 

PHL  1230  Modern  Philosophy  4QH 

Explores  the  100  years  between  1650  and  1750,  sometimes  called 
"the  century  of  genius,"  a  period  in  which  philosophers  reacted  to 
the  new  scientific  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Galileo. 
Focuses  on  the  development  of  the  rationalist  and  empirical 
philosophies  during  this  period,  with  emphasis  on  Descartes, 
Leibniz,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  (Core  Category  HI) 
Prereq.  8  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1243  Existentialism  4QH 

Examines  existentialist  philosophy  in  its  greatest  representatives, 
such  as  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Dostoevski,  Heidegger,  Jaspers, 
and  Camus,  with  major  attention  given  to  Jean-Paul  Sartre  and 
Maurice  Merleau-Ponty.  Focuses  on  central  themes,  including 
self-alienation,  unauthenticity,  authenticity,  and  existential  expe- 
riences. Examines  existential  philosophy  in  its  historical,  social, 
and  cultural  relations,  and  in  its  influence  on  psychology,  psycho- 
analysis, sociology,  political  science,  and  literature,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Prereq.  4  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1245  Analytic  Philosophy  4QH 

Traces  the  development  of  the  analytic  movement  from  its  begin- 
nings in  the  early  works  of  Moore  and  Russell.  Provides  some 
treatment  of  RusseU's  logical  atomism,  the  logical  positivists,  the 
thought  of  Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  and  their  widespread  influence. 
Prereq.  8  QH  philosophy. 


PHL  1250  Chinese  Religion  4QH 

Offers  a  study  of  Chinese  philosophy  in  the  ancient  period  (until 
221  B.C.E.).  Emphasizes  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  the  I  Ching. 
Covers  the  Logicians,  the  Mohists,  and  the  Legalists. 

PHL  1 265  Latin  American  Religions  4  QH 

Explores  the  m^or  religious  traditions  of  Latin  America — indige- 
nous. Christian,  and  African — and  how  they  have  influenced  each 
other,  resulting  in  the  syncretisms  and  religious  cultures  of  our 
owm  day.  Uses  historical  texts,  narrative,  art,  interpretive  essays, 
and  music  to  look  at  the  dynsmiics  of  that  interplay,  exploring  in 
particular  the  factors  that  have  shaped  what  was  introduced, 
accepted,  rejected,  and  retained.  (Core  Category  HI) 

PHL  1275  Eastern  Religions  4QH 

Explores  the  fundamental  nature  of  reaUty.  The  course  first  tries 
to  make  sense  of  the  difficult  notion  that  the  way  we  perceive  real- 
ity may  be  illusory.  Examines  Theravada  Buddhism,  a  religion  that 
rests  on  the  insights  that  everything  is  impermanent  and  that  it 
is  possible  to  live  fuUy  in  the  present  without  any  suffering.  From 
Theravada  Buddhism,  the  course  turns  to  Hahayana  Buddhism, 
and  then  to  Taoism,  a  subtle  view  that  emphasizes  the  "flow"  of 
life  and  that  "the  way  to  do  is  to  be."  Next,  the  Hinduism  of  the 
Upanishads  is  examined.  As  part  of  the  exploration  of  this  form 
of  Hinduism,  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  examine  medi- 
tation intellectually  and  also  to  practice  a  few  methods  of  medita- 
tion. In  addition,  the  course  investigates  the  devotional  aspect  of 
Hinduism  as  expressed  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  There  wiU  also  be  an 
exploration  of  Zen.  (Core  Category  IV) 

PHL  1280  Islam  4QH 

Explores  the  history  of  Islam,  its  past  and  current  conflicts  with 
the  West,  Islamic  beliefs,  the  futiu'e  of  Islam  as  a  world  religion, 
and  relations  of  Islam  wath  Christianity  and  Judaism.  Examines 
social,  political,  and  legal  issues,  as  well  as  wdth  the  more  familiar 
religious  and  theological  questions.  (Core  Category  FV) 

PH1 1 285  Introduction  to  Jewish  Religion  and  Culture  4  QH 

Explores  the  basic  features  of  Judaism  in  the  ancient.  Rabbinic, 
and  Modem  periods.  Employs  an  historical-critical  approach  to 
the  formative  texts  and  their  interpreters.  Analyzes  Jewish  prac- 
tices vidthin  specific  historical  contexts  and  discusses  the  ways 
in  which  practices  relate  to  the  texts  and  history  of  Judaism. 
Examines  the  rich  varieties  of  Jevdsh  cultural  expressions. 

PHL  1290  Cults  and  Sects  4QH 

Examines  the  varieties  of  reUgious  experience  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  sociology  and  psychology  of  religion.  Focuses  on  such 
cultic  and  sectarian  groups  as  Christian  Science,  the  American 
Shakers,  the  Unification  Church,  the  Hare  Krishna  movement, 
and  the  Black  Muslims.  Provides  the  student  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  critical  investigative  tools  with  which  to  analyze  different 
religious  expressions.  (Core  Category  V) 

PHL  1 293  Eastern  and  Nonlradilional  Philosophy  4  QH 

Offers  a  multicultural  look,  using  primary  sources,  at  the  diverse 
perspectives  available  to  address  philosophical  issues. 
Perspectives  include  African,  Asian,  Latin  American,  feminist, 
womanist,  Amerindian,  and  African-American  views.  Includes 
such  topics  as  self-identity,  reality,  truth,  knowledge,  ethics, 
social  and  political  arrangements,  and  perceptions  of  divinity. 


♦Students  should  take  either  PHL  1200  and  PHL  1203  or  PHL  1200  and  PHL 
1215.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  all  three  courses. 
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PHL 1 31 5  Understanding  the  Bible  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  so  that  they 
can  enter  into  a  dialogue  with  the  Bible,  understanding  not  only 
what  it  says,  but  why  it  is  said  that  way.  Focuses  on  the  Bible's 
social,  political,  and  cultural  backgrounds.  (Core  Category  HI) 

PHL  1316  Interpreting  the  Bible  4QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  understand  the  Bible  as  a  doc- 
ument that  is  continually  interpreted  by  believing  commuiuties  in 
their  own  social  and  reUgious  contexts.  Studies  various  interpre- 
tations of  such  passages  as  the  creation  story,  resurrection 
accounts,  themes  in  Revelation,  and  the  Exodus  event.  Prereq. 
PHL  1315. 

PHL  1 320  The  Meaning  of  Death  4  QH 

Offers  an  inquiry  into  different  philosophical  and  religious 
perspectives  on  death  and  life  after  death,  including  an  exami- 
nation of  some  powerful  contemporary  accounts  of  personal 
confrontation  with  death,  along  with  investigations  into  attitudes 
toward  death  in  other  traditions  for  example,  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism.  In  addition,  explores  responses  to  the  Holocaust  in 
Europe  and  theories  about  life  after  death  (such  as  those  dis- 
cussed in  Raymond  Moody's  Life  After  Life  and  Ian  Stevenson's 
Reincarnation).  (Core  Category  V) 

PHL  1 325  Responses  to  the  Holocaust  4  QH 

Explores  the  variety  of  responses  to  the  mass  death  brought  on 
by  the  Holocaust.  Uses  the  five  stages  of  dying  that  Elizabeth 
Kubler-Ross  outlines  both  to  examine  the  reactions  of  Holocaust 
victims  to  imminent  death  and  to  understand  the  way  in  which 
survivors  attempted  to  cope  with  bereavement.  Examines  the 
responses  of  theology  literature  as  weU  as  relevant  ethical  issues. 

PHL  1335  Moral  Philosophy  4QH 

Explores  two  basic  questions:  What  sorts  of  things  are  good  and 
bad?  What  actions  are  right  and  wrong?  Covers  m^or  classical 
conceptions  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  their  replacement  by 
the  Western  religious  ethic,  its  modification  and  rejection  in  the 
early  modem  period,  and  the  emergence  of  modem  versions  of 
traditional  conceptions  of  the  good  Me,  with  reflections  on  the 
nature  of  ethical  inquiry  itself  as  a  legitimate  study.  Prereq.  4  QH 
philosophy  or  religion  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Core 
Category  V) 

PHL  1340  Aesthetics  4QH 

Offers  a  historical  approach  to  aesthetics,  the  philosophical 
analysis  of  concepts  and  the  solution  of  problems  that  arise 
when  one  contemplates  beautiful  (or  ugly)  objects.  Also  explores 
standards  of  value  in  judging  art  by  asking  the  follovdng  questions; 
What  features  make  objects  beautiful  (or  ugly)?  Are  there  aes- 
thetic standards?  What  is  the  relation  of  works  of  art  to  nature? 
What  is  the  nature  of  an  aesthetic  experience?  Prereq.  4  QH 
philosophy. 

PHL  1 345  Philosophy  of  Religion  4  QH 

Asks  the  basic  question,  "Does  God  exist?"  Examines  severed 
msyor  arguments  affirming  and  criticizing  the  notion  of  God's 
existence.  Explores  a  central  problem  in  recent  philosophy  of 
religion  of  whether  or  not  it  makes  any  sense  to  speak  of  the  truth 
(or  falsity)  of  religious  belief,  as  well  as  the  implication  an  answer 
to  that  issue  has  for  religious  life.  Prereq.  4  QH  philosophy. 


PHL  1 350  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature  4  QH 

Considers  various  attributes  of  human  beings  such  as  intelli- 
gence, sexuality,  and  language  in  the  context  of  biological,  psy- 
chological, linguistic,  and  philosophical  views  of  human  nature. 
Topics  and  disciplines  wUl  change  from  year  to  year.  (Core 
Category  V) 

PHL  1 360  Philosophy  and  Literature  4  QH 

Provides  the  student  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  recognize,  appre- 
ciate, and  criticize  philosophical  themes  in  literature.  Includes 
readings  from  acknowledged  classics  by  philosophical  authors. 

PHL  1370  The  Meaning  of  Life  4QH 

Examines  selected  philosophical  problems  of  human  existence  in 
the  contemporary  world,  with  major  emphasis  on  the  search  for 
identity  and  self-fulfillment.  Discusses  selected  problems  such  as 
freedom,  death,  sexuality,  alienation,  becoming  a  person,  and  peak 
experiences.  Includes  readings  from  Kierkegaard,  Heidegger, 
Sartre,  Camus,  Maslow,  AUport,  Frankl,  Rogers,  and  Rollo  May. 

PHL  1 400  Theory  of  Knowledge  4  QH 

Focuses  on  questions  about  the  nature  and  justification  of  claims 
to  knowledge.  Is  there  genuine  knowledge?  How  do  we  tell  when 
a  belief  or  theory  is  sufficiently  justified  to  count  as  knowledge? 
Discusses  theories  such  as  various  forms  of  rationalism,  empiri- 
cism, and  skepticism.  Requires  careful  reading  of  works  by  such 
influential  thinkers  as  Rene  Descartes,  Bertrand  Russell,  A.J. 
Ayer,  and  T.S.  Kuhn.  Prereq.  16  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1405  Metaphysics  4QH 

Considers  central  problems  and  theories  concerning  the  nature 
of  reality,  with  special  attention  to  such  areas  as  the  relation 
between  mind  and  matter,  free  wall  and  determinism,  and  criteria 
of  existence.  Prereq.  8  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1 41 0  Philosophy  of  Science  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  nature  of  scientific  method,  scientific  theories, 
and  scientific  explanations.  Examines  the  central  question  of  why 
science  is  thought  to  provide  the  most  reliable  account  of  the 
nature  of  reality.  Considers  various  theories  about  the  nature  and 
reliability  of  science.  Prereq.  4  QH  philosophy. 

PHL  1415  Advanced  Logic  4QH 

Studies  the  major  results  in  the  metatheoiy  of  first-order  logic. 
Examines  consistency,  completeness,  and  decidability.  Discusses 
the  general  notion  of  an  effectively  computable  process.  Church's 
thesis,  and  the  existence  of  unsolvable  problems.  Prereq. 
PHL  1215. 

PHL  1435  Philosophy  of  Mind  4QH 

Seeks  to  show  what  puzzles  and  problems  result  from  an  honest 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions  in  a  reasonable  way:  What 
is  the  relation  between  mind  and  body?  Is  the  mental  merely  a 
function  of  bodily  process  and  behavior,  or  does  it  somehow 
exist  "over  and  above"  the  material?  How  are  self-knowledge 
and  knowledge  of  other  minds  achieved?  What  is  the  relation 
between  words  and  thoughts?  Examines  classical  sources,  such 
as  Descartes  and  Locke,  and  contemporary  sources,  such  as 
Wittgenstein  and  Putnam.  Also  seeks  to  arrive  at  some  answers — 
however  tentative  or  provisional — to  these  questions.  Constantly 
challenges  the  student  to  think  and  write  well  about  these  diffi- 
cult subjects.  Prereq.  4  QH  philosophy. 
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PHL 1 440/llN  1 440  Philosophy  of  Language  4  QH 

Examines  prospects  for  a  theory  of  language,  its  syntax,  and  its 
semantics.  Examines  contrasts  between  theory  of  reference  and 
theory  of  meaning.  Asks  whether  there  are  universals  of  language. 
Analyzes  relations  between  linguistics  and  psychology.  Includes 
readings  from  Frege,  Quine,  RusseU,  Chomsky,  and  Fodor. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


PHL  1 550,  PHll  55 1 ,  PHI  1 552,  PHL  1 553 

Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 

PHL  1 700  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHL  1100. 

PHL  1720  The  Meaning  of  Death 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHL  1320. 

PHL  1740  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHL  1140. 


4  QH  each 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


PHL  1800  Directed  Study  4QH 

Those  interested  in  the  directed  study  program  should  meet  with 
the  department  chair.  Prereq.  permission  of  instructor. 

PHL  1801  Research  Internship  4  QH 

Seeks  to  familiarize  students  with  at  least  one  of  the  three  stages 
of  an  advanced  research  project:  1)  securing  research  funds,  2) 
substantive  research  and  research  techniques,  and  3)  publication 
and  presentation  of  research  results.  Students  may  opt  to  take 
this  practicum  in  conjunction  with  a  writing  project  of  their  own. 
In  addition  to  helping  students  develop  additional  knowledge  of 
the  research  resources  that  are  available,  this  course  is  intended 
to  develop  their  critical  skills.  Fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and 
I  Sciences  experiential  education  requirement  for  philosophy 
majors.  Prereq.  Permission  of  supervising  instructor  and  24 
QH  of  PHL  courses. 

PHL  1 802  Teaching  Internship  4  QH 

Centers  around  two  issues  centred  to  the  pedagogical  enterprise; 
nsimely,  course  design  and  implementation.  Involves  discussions 
with  the  supervisor,  observation  of  teaching  techniques,  test 
development,  discussion  leading,  and  lecture  presentation. 
Students  work  with  the  instructor  in  one  course,  assist  in  syllabus 
development,  observe  and  lead  several  discussions,  and  present  a 
lecture  or  lectures  on  one  topic  to  be  determined  during  the  syl- 
labus development.  Fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
experiential  education  requirement  for  philosophy  majors. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  supervising  instructor  and  24  QH  of  PHL 
courses. 

PHL  1881  Great  Philosophers  Seminar  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  writings  of  a  major  philosopher.  Subjects  include 
Plato,  Aquinas,  Locke,  Hegel,  and  Heidegger.  Prereq.  12  QH  of 
philosophy  courses. 

PHL  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  in  fuIfiUing  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


PHL  1 890  Seminar  in  Religion  4  QH 

Examines  topics  including  theodicy,  cosmogeny,  contemporary 
issues  in  reUgion,  and  comparative  ethics.  Pi-ereq.  12  QH  of 
philosophy  and  religion  courses. 

PHL  1 89 1  Major  Figures  in  Religious  Studies  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  work  of  one  figure  important  in  the  field  of  reli- 
gion. Subjects  include  Augustine,  Calvin,  Luther,  Weber,  and 
Ehade.  Prereq.  12  QH  of  religious  studies. 

PHL  3265  Issues  in  Medical  Ethics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  issues  in  medical  ethics,  especially  as  they  are  Ukely 
to  arise  in  a  clinical  setting.  Begins  with  exploration  of  the  two 
basic  systems  of  ethical  theory  and  then  concentrates  on  their 
application  in  cases  exemplifying  the  issues  of  euthanasia,  pater- 
nalism, experimentation,  informed  consent,  quality  of  life,  profes- 
sional responsibiUty,  right  to  health  care,  truth  telling,  genetic 
control,  abortion,  and  the  allocation  of  scarce  medical  resources. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


Physics 


Courses  are  listed  according  to  level  and  degree  of  specialization. 
General  interest  courses  have  no  prerequisites  and  may  be  used 
to  satisfy  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  distribution  requirements 
in  science.  Introductory  physics  courses  are  basic  first-year 
physics  lecture  courses;  the  corresponding  labs  are  listed  under 
"Introductory  Physics  Laboratories."  Advanced  physics  and 
astronomy  courses  require  one  year  of  introductory  physics  and 
may  be  used  to  satisfy  degree  requirements  for  physics  m^ors. 

General  Interest  Courses 

PHY  1 1 1 1  Introduction  to  Astronomy  1  4  QH 

Offers  the  nonscience  student  an  introduction  to  modem  astro- 
nomical ideas.  Includes  such  topics  as  introduction  to  the  cosmos; 
tools  of  the  astronomer  (atoms,  the  nature  of  light  and  radiation, 
telescopes,  space  astronomy);  the  earth  in  space;  our  solar  system 
(origin  and  future  of  the  solar  system,  the  planets  and  other  bod- 
ies, the  latest  from  spacecraft  flights,  the  sun  as  our  bridge  to  the 
stars);  the  question  of  life  in  the  universe.  (Core  Category  H) 

PHY  1 1 21  Introduction  to  Science  1  4  QH 

Provides  for  nonscience  majors  an  interdisciplinary  treatment  of 
the  basic  ideas  of  the  natural  sciences.  Discusses  concepts  such 
as  energy,  gravity,  and  the  atom,  followed  by  a  consideration  of 
the  ways  in  which  atoms  combine  to  form  the  substances  that 
compose  matter.  (Core  Category  n) 

PHY  1 132  From  Flashlights  to  Fusion:  Energy  and  the  Environment  4  QH 

Provides  nonscience  students  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  our 
present  use  of  the  earth's  energy  resources  and  the  environmental 
consequences.  Topics  include  solar  energy,  nuclear  energy,  global 
warming,  oil  poUtics,  pollution,  and  electric  cars.  This  course 
draws  upon  multimedia  presentations,  a  tour  of  MIT's  fusion 
reactor,  and  WEB-based  sources.  No  knowledge  of  physics  is 
assumed.  (Core  Category  VI) 
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Introductory  Physics  Courses 


PHY  1191  Physics  for  BSET1  4QH 

Focuses  on  units  and  scienttflc  notation,  force,  Newton's  first 
law,  static  equilibrium,  Newton's  second  law,  momentum,  work, 
kinetic  energy,  potential  energy.  Prereq.  MTH 1191,  which  may 
be  taken  concurrently;  BSET  majors  only. 

PHY  11 92  Physics  for  BSET  2  4QH 

Focuses  on  power,  rotational  motion,  Pascal's  law,  hydrostatic 
pressure,  molecular  mass,  ideal  gas  law,  first  and  second  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  simple  harmonic  motion,  wave  motion,  sound, 
and  Ught.  Prereq.  PHY  1191;  MTH  1192,  which  may  be  taken 
concurrently;  BSET  majors  only. 

PHY  11 93  Physics  for  BSET  3  4QH 

Focuses  on  electrostatics,  circuit  elements,  direct  current  cir- 
cuits, magnetism,  electromagnetic  induction,  electromagnetic 
waves,  atomic  and  nuclear  physics.  Prereq.  PHY  1192;  BSET 
majors  only. 

PHY  1 201  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  vector  addition  of  force,  principles  of  static;  Newton's 
second  law,  kinetic  and  potential  energy.  To  take  the  lab  for  this 
course,  register  for  PHY  1501  concurrently.  (Core  Category  II)   - 

PHY  1 202  Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  wave  motion,  sound,  Ught,  optics,  static  electricity, 
DC  circuits,  magnetism.  To  take  the  lab  for  this  course,  register 
for  PHY  1502  concurrently.  (Core  Category  IT)  Prereq.  PHY  1201. 

PHY  1 203  Physics  for  the  life  Sciences  3  4  QH 

Focuses  on  temperature,  gas  laws,  pressure,  static  properties  of 
fluids,  fluid  flow,  properties  of  liquids  (surface  tension  and  osmotic 
pressure),  properties  of  solids,  thermal  physics,  Coulomb's  law, 
and  atomic  and  nuclear  physics.  Prereq.  PHY  1201. 

PHY  1 205  Physics  for  the  Health  Sciences  5  QH 

An  integrated  lecture  and  laboratory  course  for  Cardiopulmonary 
Sciences  students.  Focuses  on  two  subjects:  (1)  fluids,  including 
pressure,  Archimedes'  principle,  Pascal's  principle,  Bernoulli's 
equation,  viscosity,  and  PoiseuUle's  equation,  with  appUcations  to 
body  composition  and  to  the  circulatory  and  pulmonary  systems; 
and  (2)  electricity,  including  electrostatics,  DC  and  AC  circuits, 
with  applications  to  the  electrophysiology  of  muscles  and  nerves. 
The  laboratory  experiments  are  closely  integrated  with  the  lec- 
ture material.  Prereq.  PHY  1201  or  equivalent. 

PHY  1221  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  I  4  QH 

The  first  quarter  of  a  four-quarter  sequence  intended  primarily  for 
science  and  engineering  students,  covers  mechanics,  kinematics, 
dynamics,  Newton's  laws,  work,  energy,  linear  momentum,  colli- 
sions, and  rotations.  Prereq.  MTH  1123  or  equivalent,  which 
may  be  taken  concurrently. 

PHY  1 222  Physics  for  Science  ond  Engineering  Students  2  4  QH 

Contmues  PHY  1221.  Focuses  on  rotation  equilibrium,  angular 
momentum,  harmonic  motion,  fluid  mechanics,  wave  motion, 
sound,  and  optics.  Prereq.  PHY  1221  and  MTH  1124  or  equiva- 
lent, which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

PHY  1 223  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  3  4  QH 

Focuses  on  electricity,  electric  fields,  electric  potential.  Ohm's 
law,  simple  circuits,  magnetic  fields,  Faraday's  law  and  induction, 
and  Maxwell's  equations.  Prereq.  PHY  1222  and  MTH  1125  or 
equivalent,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 


PHY  1 224  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  4  4  QH 

Focuses  on  physical  optics,  special  relativity,  photoelectric  effect, 
Compton  scattering,  and  quanttun  mechanics  (including  the 
uncertainty  principle,  the  Schroedinger  equation,  wave  functions, 
the  hydrogen  atom,  soUds,  nuclear  and  atomic  physics).  Prereq. 
PHY  1221,  PHY  1222,  and  PHY  1223  or  equivalent. 

Introductory  Physics  Laboratories 

PHY  1 1 96  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  1  1  QH 

Covers  experiments  from  various  physics  topics  covered  in  PHY 

1191.  Lab  fee.  Prereg.  PHY  1191  concurrently;  BSET  majors  only. 

PHY  1 1 97  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  2  1  QH 

Covers  experiments  from  various  physics  topics  covered  in  PHY 

1192.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  PHY  1196;  PHY  11 92  concurrenUy;  BSET 
majors  only. 

PHY  1 1 98  Physics  BSET  Laboratory  3  1  QH 

Covers  experiments  from  PHY  1193.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  PHY  1193 
concurrenUy;  BSET  majors  only. 


PHY  1 501  Physics  Laboratory  for  the  Life  Sciences  1 

Accompanies  PHY  1201.  Prereq.  PHY  1201  concurrently. 


1QH 


PHY  1 502  Physics  Laboratory  for  the  life  Sciences  2  1  QH 

Accompanies  PHY  1202.  Prei-eq.  PHY  1501;  PHY  1202  or 
PHY  1203  concurrenUy. 

PHY  1 521  Physics  laborotory  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  1         1  QH 

The  first  of  a  two-quarter  lab  sequence  in  which  the  student 
performs  experiments  from  various  fields  of  physics.  Prereq. 
PHY  1221  concurrently. 

PHY  1 522  Physics  Laboratory  for  Science  and  Engineering  Students  2        1  QH 

Continues  PHY  1521.  Prereq.  PHY  1521;  PHY  1222 
concurrently. 

PHY  1 533  Physics  laboratory  for  Science  Majors  3  1  QH 

Focuses  on  lab  experiments  related  to  topics  covered  in  PHY  1233. 
Prereq.  PHY  1522;  PHY  1223  concurrently. 

Advanced  Physics  and  Astronomy  Courses 

PHY  1 300  Physics  with  Computers  4  QH 

Introduces  using  computer  software  to  solve  scientific  problems. 
Uses  spreadsheet  programs  and  MATLAB  to  discuss  examples 
such  as  motion  damped  by  friction,  resonance  phenomena,  simu- 
lation of  exponential  decay  processes,  period  doubling,  and 
chaos.  Prereq.  PHY  1223  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

PHY  1 302  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  basic  concepts  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields, 
including  electric  and  magnetic  fields  in  free  space  and  materials; 
Maxwell's  equations  in  integral  form. 

PHY  1303  Modern  Physics  4QH 

Reviews  experiments  demonstrating  the  atomic  nature  of  matter, 
the  properties  of  the  electron,  the  nuclear  atom,  the  wave-particle 
duahty,  spin,  and  the  properties  of  elementary  particles. 
Discusses,  mostly  on  a  phenomenological  level,  such  subjects  as 
atomic  and  nuclear  structure,  properties  of  the  soUd  state,  and 
elementary  particles.  Introduces  the  spacial  theory  of  relativity. 
Prereq.  PHY  1223  or  equivalent. 
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PHY  1 304  Mathematical  Physics  4  OH 

Reviews  linear  algebra  and  vector  calculus,  special  functions  and 
partial  differential  equations  of  physics,  potential  theory,  func- 
tions of  a  complex  vaiiable.  Prereq.  MTH  1244  and  PHY  1233; 
MTH 1246  concurrently. 

PHY  1 305  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic  Theory  4  QH 

Focuses  on  fii-st  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics,  entropy 
and  equilibrium,  thermodynamic  potentials,  elementary  kinetic 
theory,  statistical  mechanics  and  the  statistical  interpretation  of 
entropy.  Prereq.  PHY  1224  or  PHY  1233,  and  MTH  1244. 

PHY  1401  Classical  IWechanics  4QH 

Covers  advanced  topics  in  classical  mechanics,  including  vector 
kinematics,  harmonic  oscUlator  and  resonance,  generalized  coor- 
dinates, Lagrange's  equations,  central  forces  and  the  Kepler  prob- 
lem, rigid  body  motion.  Prereq.  PHY  1301  and  MTH  1245. 

PHY  1 402  Electricity  and  Magnetism  1  4  QH 

Covers  Maxwell's  equations  and  their  experimental  basis,  electro- 
statics and  magnetostatics,  the  electromagnetic  field  in  empty 
space,  electromagnetic  waves.  Prereq.  PHY  1302  and  PHY  1304 
or  equivalent. 

PHY  1 403  Electricity  and  Magnetism  2  4  QH 

Continues  PHY  1402.  Focuses  on  energy  and  momentum  in  the 
electromagnetic  field,  electrodynamics,  the  interaction  of  matter 
and  the  field,  radiation.  Prereq.  PHY  1402  or  equivalent. 

PHY  1 404  Wave  Motion  and  Optics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  harmonic  and  coupled  oscillators,  wave  equation; 
geometrical  and  physical  optics;  interference,  diffraction,  optics 
of  solids,  ainpUfication  of  light;  and  lasers.  Prereq.  PHY  1302. 

PHY  1411  Introduction  to  Astrophysics  and  Cosmology  4  OH 

Introduces  the  student  to  current  ideas  in  astrophysics  and  cos- 
mology, with  emphasis  on  recent  advances  in  this  field.  Focuses 
on  tools  of  the  astronomer  (gamma-,  X-,  UV-,  optical-,  infrared-, 
radio-telescopes,  spectroscopes,  spacecrafts,  and  so  on);  solar 
system;  stellar  properties  (site  luminosity);  stellar  spectra; 
Hertzsprung-RusseU  diagram;  steDar  energy  sources  (gravita- 
tional, nuclear);  evolution  of  stars  (birth,  main  sequence,  red 
giants,  white  dwarfs,  planetary  nebulae,  supemovae,  neutron 
stars  and  pulsars,  black  holes  and  gravitational  collapse);  meth- 
ods of  interstellar  and  intergalactic  distance  measurement;  our 
Milky  Way  galaxy;  extragalactic  objects  (galaxies,  clusters  of 
galaxies,  radio  galaxies,  quasars);  cosmology  (Olber's  paradox, 
recession  of  galaxies,  big  bang  theory,  cosmic  background  radia- 
tion, formation  of  galaxies,  the  future  of  the  universe).  Prereq. 
Three  quaHe>s  of  elementaiy  physics. 

PHY  1 4 1 3  Introduction  to  Nuclear  Physics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  nuclear  structure,  nuclear  masses,  radioactivity, 
nuclear  radiation,  interaction  of  radiation  and  matter,  detectors, 
fission,  nuclear  forces,  elementary  particles.  Prereq.  PHY  1303. 

PHY  1 4 1 4  Introduction  to  Solid  State  Physics  4  QH 

Offers  a  semiclassical  treatment  of  the  thermal,  magnetic,  and 
electrical  properties  of  crystalline  solids.  Examines  X-ray  diffrac- 
tion and  the  reciprocal  lattice,  elasticity  and  lattice  vibrations, 
specific  heat,  properties  of  insulators,  magnetism  in  insulators 
and  metals,  and  introduction  to  the  band  theory  of  metals.  Prereq. 
CHM 1383  or  PHY  1303;  and  PHY  130.5  or  equivalent. 


PHY  1 4 1 5  Quantum  Mechanics  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  observation  of  macroscopic  and  microscopic  bodies, 
the  uncertainty  principle,  wave-particle  duality,  probability  ampli- 
tudes, Schrodinger  wave  theory,  and  one-dimensionsil  problems. 
Prereq.  CHM  1383  or  PHY  1303;  and  PHY  1304  or  equivalent. 

PHY  1 4 1 6  Quantum  Mechanics  2  4  QH 

Continues  PHY  1415.  Covers  discrete  and  continuous  states,  Schro- 
dinger equation  in  three  dimensions,  angular  momentum,  general 
theory  of  quantum  mechanics,  applications.  Prereq.  PHY  1415. 

PHY  1421  Biological  Physics  1  4QH 

Examines  the  physical  principles  of  bioelectricity.  Covers  the 
anatonucal  and  physiological  basis  of  signal  propagation  in  nerve 
and  muscle  cells,  the  active  properties  of  cell  membranes,  elec- 
trophysiological models  of  charge  and  ion  transport  across  mem-      ' 
branes,  action  potential  propagation  in  excitable  tissues,  the  ■ 

behavior  of  bioelectric  and  biomagnetic  fields  in  and  around  the       • 
volume  conductors  formed  by  the  body,  and  the  theoretical  foun- 
dations of  electrocardiology  and  electroencephalography.  Prei-eq. 
PHY  1302,  PHY  1304  or  equivalent,  and  BIO  1355  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

PHY  1423  Medical  Physics  4QH 

Introduces  the  physical  principles  and  basic  mathematical  meth- 
ods underlying  the  various  modalities  of  medical  imaging.  These 
include  computed  tomography  (CT),  magnetic  resonance  imaging 
(MRI),  positron  emission  tomography  (PET),  single-photon  emis- 
sion tomography  (SPECT),  and  ultrasound.  Covers  nuclear 
physics  £ind  the  interaction  of  radiation  with  biological  matter 
with  application  to  radiation  therapy.  Prereq.  PHY  1302,  PHY 
1304  or  equivalent,  and  BIO  1421  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PHY  1451  Medical  Imaging  4QH 

Part  1  of  a  seminar  series  conducted  by  expert  practitioners  from 
Boston-area  hospitals.  Examines  the  clinical  applications  of  med- 
ical imaging  methods  (CT,  MRI,  and  PET).  Includes  site  visits  to 
local  hospitals  and  medical  instrumentation  companies.  Prereq. 
PHY  1423. 

PHY  1452  Radiation  Therapy  4  OH 

Part  2  of  a  senunar  series  conducted  by  expert  practitioners  from 
Boston-area  hospitals.  Examines  the  clinical  applications  of  radi- 
ation therapy.  Prereq.  PHY  1423. 

PHY  1453  Applications  of  Lasers  in  Medicine  4  QH 

Part  3  of  a  seminar  series  conducted  by  expert  practitioners  from 
Boston-area  hospitals.  Examines  the  clinical  applications  of 
lasers  and  optical  techniques.  Prereq.  PHY  1404  and  PHY  1423. 

PHY  1 55 1  Electronics  for  Scientists  1  4  QH 

With  PHY  1552,  forms  a  two-quarter  sequence  covering  electronic 
techniques  for  experimental  research  in  many  different  fields  of 
science.  Focuses  on  principles  of  semiconductor  devices;  analog 
techniques  (amplification,  feedback,  integration);  digital  techniques 
(counting,  multiplexing,  logic);  design  of  electroruc  subsystems 
(analog-to-digital  converters,  phase-sensitive  detectors,  data-logging 
systems);  understanding  specifications  of  commercial  electronic 
equipment.  In  lab  exjimples,  makes  use  of  up-to-date  integrated  and 
discrete  devices  such  as  are  currenfly  used  in  the  electronic  industry. 


PHY  1552  Electronics  for  Scientists  2 

Continues  PHY  1551.  Prereq.  PHY  1551. 


4QH 
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PHY  1555  Wave  Laboratory  4QH 

Offers  a  general  treatment  of  the  problems  of  mechanical  and 
electromagnetic  radiation  as  wave  phenomena.  Focuses  on  the 
differential  wave  equation  and  its  application  to  selected  topics; 
interference  and  diffraction  theory  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Huygens-Fresnel  and  Kirchhoff  formulations;  selected  experi- 
ments in  acoustics,  optics,  and  microwaves  illustrate  these  prob- 
lems. Prereq.  PHY  1224  or  PHY  1302. 

PHY  1 557  Advanced  Physics  Laboratory  4  QH 

Presents  special  projects  in  modem  experimental  physics,  including 
electronic  instrumentation  used  in  measuring  physical  quantities 
and  use  of  microprocessors.  Prereq.  PHY  1551  and  PHY  1552. 

PHY  1561  Project  Laboratory  4QH 

Allows  students  to  select  and  cany  out  individual  projects  involving 
instrumentation  and  computation.  Involves  the  development  of 
some  aspect  of  instrumentation  and/or  computation  in  an  ongoing 
research  project  and  the  preparation  of  a  final  report.  The  student 
is  supervised  by  the  project  leader  and  the  course  instructor. 
(Although  the  course  carries  4  QH  credit,  it  is  fallen  in  successive 
winter  and  spring  quarters.)  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


PHY  171 1 1ntroduction  to  Astronomy  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1111. 

PHY  1721  Physics  1 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1221. 

PHY  1722  Physics  2 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1222. 

PHY  1723  Physics  3 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1223. 

PHY  1724  Physics  4 

Honors  equivalent  of  PHY  1224. 

PHY  1885,  PHY  1886,  PHY  1887,  PHY  1888 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4QH 
4QH 
4QH 
4QH 
4QH 
4  QH  each 


PHY  1888, 1889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  m^or.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 


Political  Science 


POL  1 1 1 0  Introduction  to  Politics  4  QH 

Offers  an  overview  of  basic  concepts  such  as  power,  authority 
and  sovereignty,  methods  of  political  analysis,  and  contemporary 
pohtical  ideologies.  Discusses  such  dynamics  as  pohtical  culture, 
public  opinion  and  participation,  and  political  systems.  (Core 
Category  11) 


4QH 


POL  1111  Introduction  to  American  Government 

Analyzes  the  American  system  of  government  and  poMtics. 
Includes  the  philosophical  origins  and  design  of  the  Constitution, 
public  opinion,  political  behavior  and  participation,  parties  and 
interest  groups,  and  formal  governmental  institutions.  May  cover 
cases  in  domestic  and  foreign  poMcy-making.  (Core  Category  II) 


POL  1 1 1 2/IAF 1112  Introduction  to  International  Relations  4  QH 

Applies  basic  theories  of  international  relations  to  examining 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  key  actors  in  the  international  system. 
Covers  topics  of  international  aid,  trade,  and  monetary  affairs; 
issues  relating  to  the  arms  race,  nuclear  proliferation,  arms  control, 
and  disarmament;  international  law  and  organizations,  human 
rights,  and  the  impact  of  technology  on  the  functioning  of  the 
international  system.  (Core  Category  II) 

POL  1 1 1 3/IAF 1113  Introduction  to  Foreign  Governments  4  QH 

Presents  a  comparative  study  of  political  organization  and  behav- 
ior in  selected  countries.  Includes  such  topics  as  political  econ- 
omy, leadership,  pohtical  institutions,  pohtical  culture,  and  pohti- 
cal participation. 

POL  1 1 1 4  The  United  States  Constitution  4  QH 

Introduces  the  U.S.  Constitution  by  exploring  its  theory,  its  origin, 
and  the  institutions  by  which  it  bestows  and  restrains  power. 
Surveys  the  constitutional  hberties  guaranteed.  Examines  what 
this  fundamental  supreme  United  States  law  means  today,  two 
centuries  after  its  ratification.  Other  topics  include  congressional 
areas  of  policy-making  responsibiUty,  presidential  power,  the  role 
of  the  judiciary  in  the  American  system  of  government,  and  the 
reconciliation  of  m^ority  rule  with  minority  rights. 

POL  1 260  Public  Policy  Analysis  4  QH 

Uses  both  theoretical  hterature  and  case  studies  to  analyze  the 
structure  of  and  dynamics  inherent  in  the  American  poUcy-making 
process.  Introduces  such  concepts  as  problem  definition,  agenda 
development,  poUcy  formation,  implementation,  and  program 
evaluation.  Examines  basic  policy-analysis  methods.  (Core 
Category  VI) 

POL  1 26 1  Public  Administration  4  QH 

Provides  a  broad  overview  of  the  administrative  aspects  of  pubUc 
pohcies  and  programs.  Topics  include  pubhc  management, 
organizations,  budgeting,  persormel  administration,  and  program 
evaluation. 

POL  1 262  Bureaucracy  and  Government  Organizations  4  QH 

Examines  the  general  principles  underlying  the  structures, 
processes,  and  operation  of  pubhc  organizations.  Looks  at  the 
role  of  bureaucracies  within  the  larger  pohtical  system,  as  well 
as  how  pubhc  agencies  develop  and  change  over  time. 

POL  1 266  Public  Personnel  Administration  4  QH 

Presents  an  overall  introduction  to  the  field  of  pubhc  personnel 
administration.  Examines  selected  topics  such  as  recruitment, 
selection,  classification,  case  development,  equal  opportunity, 
pubhc  employee  unionism,  and  collective  bargaining. 

POL  1 267  Politics  of  Budgeting  and  Taxation  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  function  of  budgeting  in  a  variety  of  govennnental 
contexts,  specifically,  the  appropriations  process,  the  budget  as 
a  management  tool,  and  the  pubhc-pohcy  impacts  of  the  budget. 
Emphasizes  budgeting  techiuques  within  this  context. 

POL  1301  Research  Methods  1  4QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  principal  quantitative  methods  used 
in  pohtical  analysis,  pubhc  administration,  pohtical  behavior, 
international  relations,  and  pohcy  sciences.  Emphasizes  basic 
statistical  techniques,  survey  methods,  and  SPSS  programming. 
Prereq.  Prior  completion  of  college  mathematics  requirement. 
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POL  1 302  Research  Methods  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  methods  of  quantitative  analysis.  Covers  the  following 
primary  statistical  topics:  significance  testing,  bivariate  regression 
and  correlation,  and  multiple  regression  and  correlation.  In  addi- 
tion, teaches  elementary  computer  skUls  and  the  use  of  a  progrEim- 
ming  language  to  calculate  advanced  statistics.  Emphasizes  the 
practical  application  and  understanding  of  statistical  techniques 
by  providing  numerous  examples  in  the  areas  of  political  behavior, 
public  opinion,  and  public-policy  ansilysis.  Prereq.  POL  1301  and 
jnior  completion  of  college  mathematics  requirement. 

POL  1303  Political  Behavior  4QH 

Examines  selected  topics  in  contemporary  political  science  from 
a  political  behavior  perspective.  Focuses  on  poUtical  attitude 
formation  and  change,  ideology,  socialization,  pubUc  opinion  and 
voting  behavior,  political  campaigning,  political  violence,  and 
empirical  democratic  theory. 

POL  1304  Practical  Politics  4QH 

Accentuates  and  systematically  treats  some  of  the  problems  of 
organizing  for  effective  citizen  action,  partisan  and  nonpartisan, 
at  the  grass-roots  level.  Explores  roles  in  political  campaigning. 

POL  1 306  Politics  in  Western  Europe  4  QH 

Offers  a  comparative  survey  of  the  societies,  economies,  and 
poUtical  systems  in  the  democracies  of  Western  Europe. 
Examines  governing  structures  and  major  political  developments 
within  the  major  European  states,  as  weU  as  major  policy  issues 
(e.g.,  nationalism,  federalism,  environmentalism)  and  issues 
of  European  integration  within  the  European  Union.  (Core 
Category  m) 

POL  1 308/AFR  1 271  The  Politics  of  Poverty  4  QH 

Explores  how  and  why  there  is  poverty,  how  it  affects  people's 
lives,  and  how  it  can  be  eliminated.  Examines  the  relations 
between  poverty,  racism,  and  the  economic,  political,  and  admin- 
istrative systems.  Evaluates  a  number  of  alternatives  and  provides 
an  opportunity  for  clarifying  individual  assumptions  and  feelings 
about  poverty. 

POL  1309  International  Political  Economy  4  QH 

Focuses  on  international  political  and  economic  relations. 
Examines  how  nations  interact  in  such  areas  as  trade,  finance, 
and  labor  relations,  hicludes  such  topics  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  multinational  corporations,  economic  sanctions, 
military  interventions,  technology  transfer,  and  foreign  aid. 
Prei-eq.  A  course  in  either  economics  or  international  politics 
is  recommended,  but  not  required.  (Core  Category  V) 

POL  1 3 1 0  American  Ideology  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  msiin  American  ideologies,  including  liberalism, 
neoUberalism,  conservatism,  neoconservatism,  and  nationalism. 
Examines  the  historic  roots  of  each  ideology  and  its  impact  on 
American  politics.  Explores  the  ongoing  interaction  of  political 
ideology  and  the  poUtical  process  in  contemporary  American 
society.  (Core  Category  V) 

POL  1 3 1 2  Politics  and  the  Moss  Media  4  QH 

Analyzes  several  facets  of  the  mass  media:  the  role  of  newspa- 
pers, radio,  and  television  in  pubUc  opinion  formation;  their  use 
and  effectiveness  in  poUtical  campaigns;  their  objectivity  and/or 
bias  in  reporting  the  news;  their  impact  on  poUtical  parties  and 
the  distribution  of  power  between  Congress  and  the  President. 


POL  1 3 1 3  International  Organizations  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  roles  played  by  international 
governmental  organizations,  examining  their  dual  roles  as  collec- 
tions of  sovereign  states  and  as  poUtical  actors  in  theu-  own  right. 
Analyzes  the  structure  and  functions  of  such  global  organizations 
as  the  United  Nations  as  weU  as  regional  organizations  Uke  the 
European  Union  and  Organization  of  American  States. 

POL  1 3 1 4  Interest  Groups  ond  Public  Policy  4  QH 

Surveys  the  roles  of  organized  interests  m  American  public  poUcy- 
making.  Examines  why  groups  are  formed,  how  they  work,  why 
they  succeed  or  fail,  and  what  cumulative  impacts  groups  have 
on  poUcy.  Spans  a  variety  of  groups,  from  traditional  economic 
interests  to  social  movements,  pubUc  interest  organizations,  and 
professional  lobbyists. 

POL  1316  Contemporary  Revolutionary  Politics  4  QH 

Examines  revolution  as  a  poUtical  option  and  revolutionary 
movements  throughout  the  world  today.  Examples  wUl  be  taken 
from  Mandsm-Leninism  (e.g.,  Bolshevik  Russia,  China,  Cuba), 
revolutionary  Islam  (e.g.,  Iran,  Algeria),  and  the  anti-Communist 
forces  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe.  Exanunes 
the  perennial  conflict  between  revolution  as  an  ideal  and  regime 
consoUdation  as  a  necessity.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1317  Law  and  Society  4QH 

Examines  the  sociological  understanding  of  legal  phenomena. 
Places  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of  law  in  promoting  cultural 
and  social  cohesion  in  Americem  society. 

POL  1 3 1 8  State  and  Local  Government  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  poUtical  and  administrative  context  of 
state  and  local  government  and  surveys  the  structure,  function, 
and  poUtics  of  states  and  locaUties  within  the  context  of  the 
United  States  federal  system.  Prereq.  POL  1111. 

POL  1 3 1 9  Government  and  Politics  of  Massochusetts  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  poUtical  and  administrative  aspects  of  govern- 
ment in  Massachusetts.  Considers  the  structure  and  functions  of 
state  government  as  weU  as  major  poUcy  problems  confronted  by 
pubUc  officials.  Analyzes  the  relationship  between  state  and  local 
goverrunents  in  Massachusetts. 

POL  1 320  Porties  and  Elections  4  QH 

Analyzes  poUtical  parties  and  the  American  system  of  elections. 
Focuses  on  structural  and  constitutional  biases,  the  organizational 
aspects  of  the  parties,  mass  voting  behavior,  the  impact  of  elections 
on  pubUc  poUcy-making,  and  national  and  state  historical  trends. 

POL  1322  World  Politics  4QH 

Emphasizes  various  principles,  techniques,  and  patterns  that  gov- 
ernments have  followed  to  implement  their  goals  or  objectives. 
Uses  a  case-study  approach,  vvith  an  emphasis  on  the  problems 
associated  with  the  Middle  East  analyzed  from  the  United 
States-Soviet  and  Arab-IsraeU  viewpoints. 

POL  1324  Urban  Politics  4QH 

Analyzes  the  poUtical,  administrative,  economic,  and  social 
dynamics  of  urban  areas  from  a  historical  perspective. 

POL  1327  Gender  Politics  4QH 

Explores  the  relation  between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be — and 
why — in  the  roles  of  women  m  American  poUtics.  Examines  the 
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traditional  roles  of  women  in  politics,  the  suffrage  movement,  the 
woman  as  citizen  and  voter,  the  role  of  sex  in  achieving  power 
and  in  political  efficacy,  and  the  place  of  women  in  "new  politics." 
Also  covers  political  action  to  promote  women's  issues  and 
modem  feminism.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1 329  American  Social  Wellore  Policy  4  QH 

Introduces  social  welfare  policy,  with  emphasis  on  programs  and 
services  in  the  contemporary  United  States.  Discusses  theoretical 
frameworks  for  analyzing  social  welfare  policy;  then  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  substantive  areas  of  welfare,  mental  health,  and  social 
security.  Explores  various  issues  and  processes  related  to  the 
design,  administration,  and  implementation  of  social  welfare  policy 
in  the  context  of  the  American  sociopolitical  system. 

POL  1 331  Science,  Technology,  and  Public  Policy  4  QH 

Considers  the  effects  of  science  and  technology  on  politics  and 
policy-making  in  America  and  how  politics  influences  science 
and  technology.  Focuses  on  the  differences  between  scientific  and 
democratic  values  and  definitions  of  rationality,  the  nature  of  pub- 
lic problems,  and  why  some  problems  are  easier  to  "solve"  than 
others.  Particularly  looks  at  such  issues  as  nuclear  power,  recombi- 
nant DNA,  abortion,  and  medical  research;  addresses  the  question 
of  who  should  decide  such  complex  matters.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1 332  Government  and  Politics  of  Japon  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  Japan's  political  system  since 
World  War  n.  Examines  Japan's  poUtical  institutions  and  practice 
of  democracy  in  the  context  of  its  political  culture;  the  interrela- 
tionship between  business  and  government;  Japan's  foreign  policy; 
and  business  practices  and  organization.  Raises  issues  concerning 
Japan's  extraordinary  economic  success  and  the  limitations  of 
Japan  as  a  model  for  other  countries.  (Core  Category  IV) 

POL  1334  Environmental  Policy  and  Politics  4  QH 

Examines  the  policy-making  processes,  historical  and  socio- 
economic factors,  political  forces,  goverrmiental  institutions,  and 
global  trends  that  shape  environmental  poUcy  at  national  and  sub- 
national  levels  in  the  United  States.  Gives  attention  to  a  wide  range 
of  environmental  policy  areas,  with  comparisons  made  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations. 

POL  1 335  The  Americon  Presidency  4  QH 

Examines  the  presidential  electoral  process  and  the  constitutional 
and  extraconstitutional  powers  of  the  American  President.  Studies 
presidential  leadership  styles  and  analyzes  the  relationship 
between  the  executive  branch  and  Congress,  the  Court,  the 
bureaucracy,  and  the  media. 

POL  1 336  American  Constitutional  Law  4  QH 

Employs  excerpts  of  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  other  reading  materials  to  analyze  some  of  the  theoreticed, 
structural,  and  substantive  issues  inherent  in  and  relevant  to  the 
American  constitutional  system.  Prereq.  POL  1111  and  junior 
or  senior  standing. 

POL  1 337  United  States  Foreign  Policy  4  QH 

Examines  formulation  and  conduct  of  foreign  policy  and  the 
United  States  since  World  War  n. 

POL  1 338  Religion  and  Politics  4  QH 

Explores  the  role  of  religion  in  domestic  and  international  politics. 
Examines  religion  as  a  source  of  political  tension  and  strife.  Draws 
examples  from  the  United  States  and  the  developing  world.  Covers 


Islamic  fundamentalism  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East,  Orthodox 
Jewish  parties  in  Israel,  Catholic  liberation  theology  in  Latin 
America,  and  Protestant  fundamentalism  and  the  Religious  Right 
in  America.  (Core  Category  V) 

POL  1 339  Current  Political  Issues  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  constitutional  and  political  backgroimd  of  selected 
contemporary  pubUc  issues.  Primarily  for  nonpoUtical  science 
m^ors. 

POL  1 340  Crisis  and  Change  in  Central/Eastern  Europe  4  QH 

Studies  the  rejection  of  commmiist  party  rule  in  the  six  former 
Soviet  bloc  socialist  countries,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia,  and 
examines  political,  economic,  social,  and  international  problems 
of  post-Communist  development.  (Core  Category  IV) 

POL  1 342/AFR  1 342  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa  4  QH 

Using  films,  maps,  news  clips,  discussions,  and  readings,  explores 
contemporary  politics  in  Aftican  nations  south  of  the  Sahara. 
Studies  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  and  Ethiopia,  among  others. 
Examines  apartheid,  colonialism,  Afro-Marxism,  chieftaincy, 
development,  and  Pan-Africanism.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1 343  Politics  and  Violence  in  Northern  Ireland  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  causes  of  violence  in  Northern  Ireland.  Considers 
historical,  sociological,  and  economic  roots  of  the  conflict,  but 
places  msyor  emphasis  on  politics.  Also  discusses  the  international 
dimension  (the  roles  of  southern  Ireland,  the  United  States,  and  so 
on),  paramilitary  organizations,  legal  political  parties  and  groups, 
and  the  peace  process.  Draws  comparative  parallels,  including 
possible  lessons  for  the  United  States.  (Core  Category  IV) 

POL  1 345  Government  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  East  4  QH 

Approaches  the  political,  economic,  mUitary,  and  ideological  fac- 
tors within  the  Arab  states  and  Israel,  inter-Arab  politics,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  and  the  great  power  rivalry  in  the  region.  (Core 
Category  VI) 

POL  1 346  Gender,  Family,  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  East  4  QH 

Surveys  the  roles  that  gender  and  family  play  in  political,  economic, 
and  social  issues  of  the  Middle  East.  Focuses  on  several  pohtical 
systems  to  provide  a  view  of  the  diversity  and  similarity  between 
various  governments  and  societies.  Topics  include  women  in 
development;  the  cormection  between  family  and  political  power; 
women  and  Islam;  legal  status  of  women;  and  women  in  Uberation 
movements.  Prereq.  POL  1345  or  INT1150/HST 1490  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor:  (Core  Category  IV) 

POL  1 347  Russian  Politics  After  Communism  4  QH 

Presents  an  analysis  of  the  roots  of  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1991  and  studies  problems  of  political  development  after 
communism.  Emphasizes  the  introduction  of  democracy,  the 
movement  toward  a  market  economy,  the  reorganization  of  the 
military,  and  the  control  of  interethnic  strife.  (Core  Category  IV) 

POL  1 348  Russian  Foreign  Policy  4  QH 

Presents  an  analysis  of  the  goals,  methods,  and  achievements 
of  Russian  policy  in  the  post-Soviet  era  toward  Eastern  Europe, 
Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Central  and  East  Asia,  and  the 
United  States,  against  the  background  of  Soviet  behavior  toward 
these  areas  in  the  recent  past. 
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POL  1 350  American  legislative  Process  4  QH 

Explores  the  structures,  dynamics,  and  styles  inherent  in  public 
policy-making  within  the  U.S.  Congress.  Focuses  on  elections; 
representation  of  constituents'  interests;  the  roles  played  by 
members,  the  president,  interest  groups,  and  other  participants; 
and  how  all  of  this  is  affected  by  the  structure  of  Congress  and 
the  processes  embedded  in  the  legislative  body. 

POL  1351  Techniques  and  Practices  of  Public  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  practical  skills  and  techniques  of  public  management. 
Employs  the  case  method  in  examining  typical  management 
problems  at  different  levels  of  government.  Also  covers  time  and 
resource  management  for  pubUc  sector  managerial  personnel. 

POL  1 353  Law  and  Personal  iVIorality  4  QH 

Examines  the  use  of  political  power  to  enforce  standards  of  per- 
sonal morality  and  behavior  in  contemporary  American  society. 
Considers  such  subjects  as  pornography,  sexual  privacy  and 
expression,  Sunday  closing  laws,  abortion,  and  prostitution. 

POL  1355  Ethnic  Conflict  4QH 

Analyzes  the  causes  and  consequences  of  ethnic  political  violence 
in  the  contemporary  world.  Examines  selected  cases  based  on 
their  importance  and  their  usefulness  for  understanding  ethnic 
conflict  (such  as  Bosnia,  Canada,  Northern  Ireland,  and  states  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union).  Considers  various  policies  for  prevent- 
ing and  resolving  ethnic  political  violence.  (Core  Category  W) 

POL  1362  Civil  Liberties  4QH 

Uses  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  other  reading 
material  to  examine  the  substantive  and  procedural  guarantees 
of  the  BlU  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  their 
relation  to  a  Uberal  democratic  society. 

POL  1 364  Business  and  Government  Relations  4  QH 

Surveys  the  relation  between  economic  developments  and  political 
processes  in  the  United  States.  Considers  government  planning  of 
the  economy,  monopoly  and  government  regulation,  government 
programs  to  promote  social  welfare,  and  the  impact  of  Federalism 
on  the  political-economic  system,  among  other  topics. 

POL  1368  Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  America  4  QH 

Examines  the  governmental  systems,  political  parties,  socio- 
economic problems,  and  foreign  policies  of  Latin  American 
states.  Focuses  on  pohtical  change.  (Core  Category  IV) 

POL  1369  Political  Violence  4QH 

Analyzes  political  violence  in  its  various  contemporary  forms 
(for  example,  war,  revolution,  genocide,  pohtical  terrorism,  and 
mUitary  overthrows).  Assesses  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
pohtical  violence  (from  both  practical  and  moral  points  of  view) 
and  considers  strategies  for  preventing  and  resolving  political 
violence.  (Core  Category  VI) 

POL  1 371  Government  and  Politics  of  China  4  QH 

Focuses  on  China's  pohtical  system  during  Communist  party  rule. 
Addresses  fundamental  issues  that  the  government  has  been 
unable  to  resolve  successfully,  including  leadership  recruitment 
and  succession;  economic  growth;  class  and  class  struggle;  pohti- 
cal culture  and  the  educational  system;  the  nature  of  socialist 
democracy  and  socialist  legahty;  and  the  appropriate  form  of 
socialism  for  a  country  wishing  to  modernize  rapidly.  Examines 
the  interaction  among  ideology,  development,  and  culture  on 
these  issues.  (Core  Category  IV) 


POL  1 373  Pre-Modern  Political  Thought  4  QH 

Presents  an  analytical  and  historical  examination  of  the  great 
pohtical  thinkers  and  the  main  trends  of  political  thought  from 
classical  Greece  to  the  Renaissance.  (Core  Category  V)  Prereq. 
Middler  standing  or  above. 

POL  1 374  Modern  Political  Thought  4  QH 

Presents  an  analytical  and  historical  examination  of  the  great 
pohtical  thinkers  and  the  mam  trends  in  pohtical  thought  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  twentieth  century.  (Core  Category  V) 
Prereq.  Middler  standing  or  above. 

POL  1 378  Contemporary  Political  Thought  4  QH 

Analyzes  current  ideals,  ideologies,  and  pohtical  movements, 
including  existentialism,  neo-Marxism,  black  power,  and  women's 
liberation.  Also  studies  the  decline  of  ideology  and  behaviorahsm. 

POL  1 379  Marx  and  Marxism  4  QH 

Studies  the  social  and  pohtical  thought  of  Karl  Marx.  Examines 
the  development  of  Marxian  theory  after  Marx's  death.  Discusses 
class  struggle,  social  revolution,  and  communism.  (Core 
Category  V) 

POL  1 382  Intergovernmental  Relations  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  relationships  among  national,  state,  and  local  levels 
of  government  in  the  United  States  and  the  changmg  patterns  of 
those  relationships. 

POL  1 384  Arab-Israeli  Conflict  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  effects  of  the  Arab-Israeh  confrontation  on  the  _. 

internal  politics  of  the  Arab  states  and  Israel,  Pan-Arab  pohtics,       ■ 
and  the  role  of  the  great  powers  in  the  region.  (Core  Category  VT) 

POL  1 386  International  Law  4  QH 

Focuses  on  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  states,  treaties,  recogni- 
tion, peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  resort  to  force.  Prereq. 
POL  1112. 

POL  1 388  Political  Polling  and  Survey  Reseorch  4  QH 

Examines  the  entire  survey  research  process,  which  is  the  most 
common  approach  to  program  evaluation,  survey  design,  sam- 
pling, questionnaire  design,  survey  administration,  data  process- 
ing, and  data  analysis.  Also  involves  some  statistical  analysis. 
Prereq.  POL  1301. 

POL  1 389  American  Notional  Security  Policy  4  QH 

Traces  the  evolution  of  American  national  security  pohcy  in  the 
post-World  War  n  period.  Considers  American  nuclear  nuhtary 
pohcy  and  conventional  non-nuclear  mihtary  pohcy.  Explores 
arms  control  pohcy. 

POL  1 396  Latino  Politics  in  the  U.S.  4  QH 

Focuses  on  Latinos  in  the  U.S.  pohtical  system.  Latinos  share 
many  characteristics  with  previous  wave  of  immigrants,  but  geo- 
graphic proximity  to  Latin  America  and  the  constant  influx  of 
other  Latinos  present  significant  differences.  Explores  issues  of 
Latino  identity:  who  Latinos  are,  conflicting  loyalties  to  particular 
group  versus  pan-Latino  sohdarity,  their  status  in  American  soci- 
ety, and  Latino  relations  with  other  American  ethnic  groups. 
Discusses  these  issues  to  provide  the  necessary  background  to 
explore  Latino  involvement  in  local,  state,  federal,  and  interna- 
tional pohtics.  (Core  Category  IV) 
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POL  1410  Seminar  in  American  Government  4  QH 

Offers  an  in-depth  study  of  selected  topics  in  American  govern- 
ment. Prereq.  Senior  political  science  major  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

POL  1411  Seminor  in  International  Relations  4  QH 

Offers  an  in-depth  study  of  selected  topics  in  international  rela- 
tions. Prereq.  Senior  political  science  major  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

POL  1413  Senior  Seminar  in  Political  Science  4  QH 

Offers  an  in-depth  study  of  selected  topics  in  political  science. 

Prereq.  Senior  political  science  major. 

POL  1 4 1 5  Seminar  in  Public  Law  and  Social  Issues  4  QH 

Explores  the  various  attempts  to  give  law  a  satisfactory  philo- 
sophical foundation  and  the  m^or  critiques  of  the  role  of  law  in 
modem  society.  Places  special  emphasis  on  the  attempt  by  courts 
to  render  justice  in  various  areas  of  law.  The  central  issue  is 
whether  law  is  a  source  of  objective  and  determinate,  rather  than 
merely  personal  or  political,  answers  to  contentious  legal  ques- 
tions. Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  standing. 


ence  and  related  readings  are  discussed.  This  course  fulfills  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  experiential  education  requirement 
for  political  science  majors.  Prereq.  POL  1111  or  POL  1318. 


POL  1710  Introduction  to  Politics  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  POL  1110. 

POL  171 1 1ntroduction  to  American  Government  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  POL  1111. 

POL  1712  Introduction  to  International  Relations  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  POL  1112. 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4  QH  each 


POL  1800,  POL  1801,  POL  1802 
Directed  Study 

Offers  independent  work  on  chosen  topics  under  the  direction  of 
members  of  the  department.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  standing 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

POL  1 803  Internship  in  Politics  4  QH 

With  department  approval,  students  engage  in  a  political  or  gov- 
ernmental internship  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 
This  course  fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  experiential 
education  requirement  for  political  science  majors.  Prereq. 
Junior  or  senior  standing  normally  required. 

POL  1 804  Vote  Smart  Practicum  4  QH 

Offers  supervised  hands-on  experience  with  a  nationally  recog- 
nized nonpartisan  voters'  information  resource  center.  Students 
are  trained  on  the  computer  in  the  use  of  various  databases, 
engage  in  assigned  research  taslss,  and  assist  voters  and  journal- 
ists seeking  information  on  candidates  for  federal  and  state  office. 
This  course  fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  experiential 
education  requirement  for  political  science  majors. 

POL  1 805  Internship  in  American  Government  and  Politics  4  QH 

Students  engage  in  an  internship  in  the  Federal  government  with 
department  approval,  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 
This  course  fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  eoeperiential 
education  requirement  for  political  science  majors.  Prereq. 
Junior  or  senior  standing  usually  required. 

POL  1 8 1 5  Internship  in  State  Government  6  QH 

Combines  state  government  work  experience  with  academic 
studies.  Students  work  15  hours  per  week  in  a  state  govermnent 
office  and  attend  classes  every  other  week  in  which  work  experi- 
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PSY  1 1 1 1  Foundations  of  Psychology  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  fundamental  principles  and  issues  of  the  major  areas 
of  contemporary  scientific  psychology.  Approaches  the  study  of 
psychology  as  a  method  of  inquiry  as  well  as  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge. Emphasizes  biological  bases  of  behavior,  principles  of 
learning  and  motivation,  psychological  testing,  personality 
dynamics,  psychopathology,  and  therapeutic  approaches. 
Requires  research  participation  in  psychology  experiments  (or 
alternative).  Students  who  earn  creditfor  PSY  1110  will  not 
earn  creditfor  PSY  1111. 

PSY  1 1 1 2  Foundations  of  Psychology  2  4  QH 

Continues  PSY  1111,  emphasizing  the  areas  of  Ufespan  develop- 
ment, sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  states  of  consciousness, 
cognition,  language,  memory,  emotion,  and  social  influences 
on  behavior.  Requires  research  participation  in  psychology 
experiments  (or  alternative).  (Overlaps  PSY  1113.)  Prereq. 
PSY  1110  or  PSY  1111. 

PSY  1 2 1 0  Research  in  Psychology  4  QH 

Introduces  research  methods  in  psychology  such  as  field  research, 
content  analysis,  case  research,  survey  methods,  simulations,  and 
laboratory  experiments.  Examines  issues  of  research  fairness  and 
evaluating  research  methods.  Explores  basic  statistical  notions 
including  sampling,  variability,  and  correlation.  Prereq.  PSY  1112 
or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 21 1  Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science  1  4  QH 

Introduces  descriptive  statistics  (scales  of  measurement,  fre- 
quency distribution  and  graphs,  measures  of  central  tendency, 
dispersion  and  correlation,  standard  scores,  and  the  unit  normal 
curve)  and  probability  theory  (permutations,  combinations,  and 
the  binomial  theorem).  Prereq.  MTH 1101  orMTH  1107,  and 
PSY  1112,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 2 1 2  Statistics  in  Behavioral  Science  2  4  QH 

Offers  a  general  presentation  of  hypothesis  testing,  including 
parametric  and  nonparametric  tests,  with  emphasis  on  formulat- 
ing hypotheses  and  choosing  appropriate  scales  of  measurement, 
tests,  and  confidence  levels.  Prereq.  PSY  1211. 

PSY  1215  Sexual  Behavior  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  sexual  activities  of  the  human  male  and  female 
from  infancy  to  adulthood.  Considers  the  importance  of  sexual 
factors  in  the  life  history  of  the  individual,  statistical  surveys  of 
sexual  behavior,  and  direct  observational  measures  of  sexual 
responding.  Explores  the  nature  of  love,  responses  to  pornogra- 
phy, prostitution,  bisexuaUty,  male  and  female  homosexuality, 
rape,  child  abuse,  and  sexual  therapy. 

PSY  1216  Researching  Consciousness  4  QH 

Introduces  the  varied  scientific  approaches  to  the  study  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  diverse  theories  of  consciousness  and  the  mind. 
Explores  biology  and  consciousness;  drug-induced  states  of  con- 
sciousness, dreaming,  hypnosis,  meditative  states,  pain  percep- 
tions, and  anomalistic  psychology  (e.g.,  near-death  experiences  and 
ESP).  Examines  data,  theory,  and  methodological  and  conceptual 
problems.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 
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PSY  1 2 1 8  Psychology  of  Women  4  OH 

Introduces  tlie  student  with  little  or  no  background  in  psychology 
to  the  current  theories  and  research  on  the  psychology  of  women. 
Critically  examines  psychological,  biological,  and  social  influences 
on  gender  differences,  gender  roles,  and  gender  stereotypes  in  the 
light  of  scientific  evidence  and  individual  experience.  Assesses 
their  consequences  for  society.  Uses  the  unique  perspective  gener- 
ated in  the  field  of  the  psychology  of  women  to  evaluate  traditional 
research  methods  in  psychology  as  well  as  the  m^or  psychological 
theories  formulated  to  explain  women  and  the  differences  between 
women  and  men.  Emphasizes  critical-thinking  skills. 

PSY  1 220  Biological  Basis  of  Mental  Illness  4  QH 

Examines  current  hypotheses  of  brain  dysfunction  involved  in 
mental  illness.  Explores  the  field  of  biological  psychiatry  includ- 
ing events  in  the  brain  that  can  be  linked  to  mental  disorder. 
Studies  current  neurochemical  and  genetic  theories  of  diseases 
such  as  schizophrenia  and  depression.  Emphasizes  recent  research 
and  critically  assesses  treating  mental  disorders  biologically, 
such  as  with  drug  therapy. 

PSY  1 231  Learning  and  Motivation  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  basic  learning  and  motivational 
principles  that  permit  humans  and  animals  to  adapt  effectively  to 
a  changing  environment.  Emphasizes  research  and  theories  of 
operant  and  Pavlovian  conditioning,  with  discussions  of  discrimi- 
nations and  generalization,  avoidance  and  punishment,  acquired 
motivational  states  (for  example,  addiction),  concept  formation, 
biological  constraints  on  learning  and  behavior,  animal  cognition, 
and  other  related  topics.  Relates  learning  and  motivational  princi- 
ples to  the  understanding  and  treatment  of  behavioral,  affective, 
cognitive,  and  motivational  disorders.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or 
PSY  1113,  or  pminission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1241  Developmental  Psychology  4  QH 

Examines  changes  in  social  relationships,  moral  reasoning,  lan- 
guage, cognition,  sensation  and  perception,  personality,  and  sex 
roles  that  occur  with  development  from  infancy  through  adoles- 
cence. Examines  major  theories  of  development  regarding  the 
role  of  biology,  social  learning,  and  peer  and  parental  influences. 
Explores  individual  differences  (in  attachment  and  temperament, 
for  example)  and  research  issues  relevant  to  the  study  of  chil- 
dren. Prereq.  PSY  11 12  or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 242  Adult  Development  and  Aging  4  QH 

Examines  theories  of  adult  personality  development  and  views 
on  the  stability  of  personality  over  time.  Explores  changes  flrom 
young  adulthood  onward  in  sexuality,  heterosexual  relationships, 
Mendships,  and  occupational  roles  as  well  as  age-related  differ- 
ences in  learning,  memory,  intelligence,  and  physical  functioning. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  issues  surrounding  family  violence, 
age-related  changes  in  mental  health  and  suicide  rates,  death  and 
dying,  ageism,  and  intergenerational  relations.  Prereq.  PSY  1112 
or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 243  Infant  Development  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  fact  that  during  the  first  two  years  of  life,  the  basic 
physical,  perceptual,  cognitive,  and  emotional  capacities  emerge 
and  interact  in  the  development  of  such  complex  behaviors  as 
visually  guided  movement,  the  formation  of  social  attacliments, 
and  the  emergence  of  language.  Provides  an  introduction  to  this 
critical  period  of  human  development;  emphasizes  how  the 
irtfant's  biological  inheritance  interacts  with  the  physical  and 
soci£il  environment  in  the  generation  of  these  important  abilities 
and  behaviors.  Prereq.  PSY  1241  or  ED  1102. 


PSY  1 244  Childhood  Mental  Illness  and  Mental  Retardation  4  QH 

Focuses  on  mental  illnesses  that  are  first  diagnosed  in  childhood 
such  as  autism,  phobias,  conduct  disorders,  and  attention-deficit 
disorder.  Overviews  childhood  depression  and  suicide  and  disor- 
ders of  eating  and  sleeping.  Covers  etiological  factors  in  mental 
retardation  (e.g.,  matemed  disease,  lead  poisoning,  chromosome        r 
abnormalities).  Describes  personality  characteristics  of  individuals      I 
with  mental  retardation  as  weU  as  the  effects  of  institutionaliza- 
tion, mainstreaming,  and  psychological  interventions.  Prereq. 
PSY  1112. 

PSY  1 251  Food,  Behovior,  and  Eating  Disorders  4  QH 

Investigates  what  starts  and  stops  eating  behavior.  Examines 
taste,  nutrition,  metabolism,  the  brain,  food  experiences,  and 
societal  factors  that  control  feeding  behavior.  Emphasizes  the 
biological/psychological  interaction  in  normal  eating  jind  in 
pathological  eating,  such  as  anorexia,  bulimia,  and  extreme  obesity. 

PSY  1 262  Psychology  of  Language  4  QH 

Provides  a  basic  introduction  to  psychobnguistics.  Topics  include 
the  nature  and  structure  of  languages,  processes  involved  in  the 
production  and  comprehension  of  language,  the  biological  bases  of 
language,  and  aspects  of  language  acquisition.  Examines  current 
theories  of  language  processing  and  related  experimental  findings. 
Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 263  Nonverbal  Communication  4  QH 

Examines  the  messages  we  send  by  posture,  facial  expression, 
voice  quality,  gestures,  touch,  gaze,  and  interpersonal  distance.        ■ 
Examines  origins  and  consequences  of  these  behaviors  as  well  as    ™ 
differences  related  to  culture,  personality,  power,  gender,  and 
age.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 268  Psychology  and  Film  4  QH 

Uses  selected  films  to  investigate  psychological  subjects,  includ- 
ing human  development  over  the  life  cycle  (particularly  child- 
hood and  adolescence),  family  dynamics,  sexuality,  and  psy- 
chopathology  (trauma,  anxiety  and  eating  disorders,  psychosis). 
Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 


PSY  1271  Social  Psychology  4QH 

Provides  an  introductory  survey  of  social  psychology.  Focuses  on 
aggression,  attribution,  attitude  formation,  change  and  measure- 
ment; conformity;  impression  formation;  and  group  processes 
(social  facilitation,  deindividuation,  for  example).  Prereq.  PSY 
1112,  PSY  1113,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1272  Personality  1  4QH 

Offers  a  systematic  study  of  the  normal  personality  and  its  devel- 
opment. Focuses  on  behavioral,  dynamic,  and  constitutional 
determinants,  assessment  of  personality,  research;  surveys  the 
major  theories  of  personality.  P)-ereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 


PSY  1273  Personality  2 

Continues  PSY  1272.  Prereq.  PSY  1272. 


4QH 


PSY  1 274  Psychology  and  the  Law  4  QH 

Traces  the  effects  of  psychological  factors  through  the  course  of 
a  trial,  including  such  issues  as  accuracy  of  eyewitness  identifica- 
tion, plea  bargaining,  jury  selection,  persuasion  tactics  in  the 
courtroom,  presumption  of  iimocence,  jury  size,  jury  decision 
rules,  and  sentencing  and  punishment. 
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PSY  1 280/AFR  1 280  Race  and  Social  Identity  4  QH 

Provides  an  interdisciplinary  look  at  the  social,  political,  and 
psychological  factors  shaping  contemporary  African-American 
and  white  ethnic  identity.  Outlines  the  history  of  the  concept  of 
race  in  America.  Studies  ethnic  Identity  as  it  has  been  conceptual- 
ized and  measured  by  psychologists.  Examines  the  psychology  of 
intergroup  relations  and  addresses  strategies  for  reducing  racism. 

PSY  1351  Psychobiology  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  relation  between  brain  function  and  human  behavior. 
Examines  how  nerve  cells  function  individually  and  work  together 
both  in  small  networks  and  in  the  nervous  system;  the  structure 
of  the  nervous  system;  how  our  sense  organs  provide  the  nervous 
system  with  information  about  the  outside  world;  how  the  brain 
controls  movement;  and  how  psychological  concepts  from  motiva^ 
tion  to  language  and  memory  are  represented  in  the  brain.  Prereq. 
PSY  Ills,  PSY  1113,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 362  language  Acquisition  4  QH 

Examines  how  language  develops  in  children.  Prereq.  PSY  1262, 
LIN  1118,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1364  Cognition  4QH 

Provides  a  basic  introduction  to  human  cognition.  Topics  include 
pattern  recognition,  attention,  memory,  categorization  and  concept 
formation,  problem  solving,  and  aspects  of  cognitive  development. 
Examines  current  theories  of  cognitive  processing  and  related 
experimental  findings.  Prereq.  PSY  1112,  PSY  1113,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

PSY  1 365  language  and  the  Brain  4  QH 

Focuses  on  linguistic  behavior  from  a  neuropsychological  view- 
point. Examines  models  of  how  the  nervous  system,  and  the  brain 
in  particular,  controls  the  production,  perception,  and  internal 
manipulation  of  language.  Considers  localization  of  cerebral  func- 
tions and  hemispheric  lateralization;  experimental  and  clinical 
evidence  for  functional  models;  aphasia  and  other  language 
pathologies;  schizophrenic  language;  evidence  from  "slips  of  the 
tongue";  and  the  bilingual  brain.  Compares  speech,  sign  language, 
and  writing  systems.  Also  discusses  interpretation  and  translation. 
Prereq.  PSY  1262  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 366  Cognitive  Development  4  QH 

Explores  patterns  of  thought  characteristics  of  infants  and  young 
children,  how  those  patterns  change  with  age,  and  different  theo- 
retical explanations  for  patterns  of  change.  Seeks  to  convey  the 
state  of  the  art  in  cognitive  developmental  theory  and  research, 
and  to  provide  students  vfith  critical-thinking  skills  needed  to 
evaluate  research  in  cognitive  development.  Supplements  lec- 
tures with  class  exercises  and  demonstrations.  Topics  include 
development  of  object  perception,  memory,  categorization,  rea- 
soning and  problem  solving,  social  cognition,  and  conceptual 
change.  Discusses  theoretically  controversial  issues  such  as  the 
interaction  of  mind  and  environment  in  development,  domain- 
general  versus  domain-specific  processes,  cognitive  development 
across  cultures,  and  the  role  of  biological  constraints  in  cognitive 
development.  Prereg.  PSY  1241,  PSY  1262,  PSY  1364,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

PSY  1371  Industrial/Organizational  Psychology  4  QH 

Surveys  the  psychological  fundamentals  underlying  performance 
in  work  settings.  Topics  include  psychological  testing,  perfor- 
mance evaluation,  training,  motivating,  and  leading  employees, 
and  the  social  psychology  of  organizations.  Emphasizes  ethical 
and  affirmative  action  issues.  Prereq.  PSY  1211  and  PSY  1271. 


PSY  1 373  Abnormal  Psychology  1  4  QH 

Surveys  the  abnormal  personality,  including  systems  of  diagnoses, 
defense  mechanisms,  and  criteria  of  psychopathology.  Examines 
the  symptomatology,  etiology,  and  dynamics  of  anxiety  disorders 
(phobia,  obsessions,  compulsions,  etc.),  dissociative  disorders 
(amnesia,  multiple  personality,  etc.),  and  somatoform  disorders. 
Examines  case  histories  in  detail.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113. 

PSY  1 374  Abnormal  Psychology  2  4  QH 

Surveys  psychological  and  somatic  therapies.  Examines  the  symp- 
tomatology, etiology,  dynamics,  and  therapy  of  schizophrenia, 
paranoid  disorders,  mania,  depression,  and  organic  disorders. 
Prereq.  PSY  1373. 

PSY  1 375  Clinical  Case-Study  Development  4  QH 

Students  reflect  upon  the  clinical  case-study  notes  and  personal 
journal  entries  made  during  the  preceding  clinical  co-op  experience. 
Students  are  expected  to  identify  and  research  the  psychological, 
neuropsychological,  systemic,  and  behavioral  aspects  of  disorders 
(e.g.,  mental  retardation,  eating  disorders,  schizophrenia)  that 
they  encountered.  Evaluates  proficiency  in  applying  theoretical 
perspectives  to  research  through  written  and  oral  reports.  This 
course  fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  eocperienticd  edu- 
cation requirement  for  psychology  majors. 

PSY  1381  Sensation  4QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  our  senses,  with  emphasis 
on  vision,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  and  smell.  Focuses  on  how  we 
measure  our  sensory  abilities  and  relates  findings  to  the  function- 
ing of  sensory  organs — eyes,  ears,  skin,  mouth,  and  nose — and  of 
the  sensory  nervous  system.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113;  PSY 
1351  is  highly  recommended  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1382  Perception  4QH 

Offers  a  study  of  our  awareness  of  the  world  aroxmd  us,  with  an 
emphasis  on  visual  and  auditory  perception.  Covers  perception  of 
light,  sound,  space,  form,  motion,  auditory  scene  analysis,  and 
one  or  more  of  color,  attention,  music,  and  speech  perception. 
Discusses  biological  reductionism,  Gestalt  theory,  Gibson's  direct 
perception  theory,  and  Marr's  computational  theory.  Prereq.  PSY 
1112  or  PSY  1113  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1410  Systems  and  Theories  of  Psychology  4  QH 

Presents  in  an  historical  context  the  core  ideas  and  theoretical 
positions  encountered  by  students  in  previous  courses.  Examines 
different  systematic  orientations  such  as  structuralist,  functional- 
ist, Gestalt,  psychoanalytic,  behaviorist,  cognitive,  and  humanistic 
psychology  to  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  the  systems  influ- 
ence contemporan/  American  psychology.  Prereq.  Junior  or 
senior  status  in  psychology  major  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1431  Behavior  Therapies  4  QH 

Offers  a  study  of  successful  projects  that  have  provided  effective 
remediation  and  rehabilitation  in  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill, 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  the  developing  human  (schools). 
Prereq.  PSY  1231  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1442  Human  Memory  4QH 

Offers  a  detailed  examination  of  how  people  learn  and  remember. 
Examines  the  different  kinds  of  memory,  short-term,  episodic, 
and  semantic,  vnth  emphasis  on  current  theories  of  memory 
function  and  related  experimental  findings.  Prereq.  PSY  1262  or 
PSY  1364. 
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PSY  1451  Psychophormacology  4  QH 

Ebcamines  interactions  between  drugs,  brain,  and  behavior.  Focuses 
on  such  topics  as  synaptic  transmission,  behavioral  functions  of 
specific  neurotransmitter  systems,  pharmacological  treatment  of 
mental  and  neurological  disorders,  and  drug  abuse.  Prereq. 
PSY  1351  or  equivalent  xvith  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1471  Social/Personality  Roundtable  4  QH 

Develops  skUls  in  conceptualization  and  discourse  on  current 
topics  in  social  and  personality  psychology.  Uses  the  combination 
of  a  speaker  series  paired  with  discussion,  readings,  and  topical 
papers  to  promote  critical  thinking  in  psychology.  Prereq.  PSY 

1271  or  PSY  1272. 

PSY  1 499  Psychology  of  Reading  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  issues  in  the  psychology  of  reading. 
Topics  include  the  nature  of  the  reading  process  as  a  cognitive 
activity,  eye  movement  patterns  in  reading,  stages  of  reading 
development,  and  dyslexia.  Examines  current  theories  of  reading 
and  text  comprehension.  Prereq.  PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 


Directed  Studies  —  Honors  Courses 

PSY  1710  Perspectives  in  Psychology  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PSY  1110.  (Core  Category  11) 

PSY  1713  Perspectives  in  Psychology  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  PSY  1113. 


4QH 


4QH 


PSY  1 770  Honors  Directed  Study  4  QH 

For  details  contact  the  undergraduate  coordinator  in  the  psychol- 
ogy department,  125  Nightingale  Hall. 

PSY  1890,  PSY  1891,  PSY  1892,  PSY  1893,  PSY  1894  4  QH  each 

Directed  Study 

Offers  empirical  research  under  the  direction  of  the  psychology 
department,  usually  on  a  laboratory  or  field-based  research  proj- 
ect under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  Requires  a 
research  paper,  oral  presentation,  or  poster  presentation  of  the 
student's  vv^ork.  Interested  students  should  consult  directly  with 
the  research  faculty  member,  or  with  a  departmental  adviser  for 
guidance,  at  least  one  quarter  before  the  directed  study  is  under- 
taken. Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


PSY  1895,  PSY  1896,  PSY  1897,  PSY  1898 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Program 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4  QH  each 


PSY  1 992,  PSY  1 993,  PSY  1 994  Independent  Study  4  QH 

Offers  a  reading  course  for  the  student  who  wants  guidance  in  the 
archival  exploration  and  in-depth  study  of  a  topic  of  interest. 
Conducts  study  through  a  series  of  individual  tutorials  or  discus- 
sions with  a  faculty  member  that  typically  involves  an  extensive, 
analytical  review  of  the  literature.  Interested  students  should  con- 
sult directly  with  the  relevant  faculty  member,  or  with  a  depart- 
ment adviser  for  guidance  in  locating  the  most  appropriate  fac- 
ulty person,  at  least  one  quarter  before  the  study  is  undertaken. 
Prei-eq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 996,  PSY  1 997,  PSY  1 998,  PSY  1 999  Psychology  Adjunct        1  QH  each 

A  student,  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  member,  may  work  on 
any  of  the  following  projects  with  a  minimum  time  commitment 
of  three  hours  per  week:  Part  1  of  the  experientieil  education 


requirement;  continue  the  academic  exploration  of  a  previous 
course  subject;  develop  specisilized  skills  or  materials  related  to 
career  goals.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

Laboratories 

PSY  1511  Experimental  Design  in  Psychology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  experimental  method  in  the  design,  execution, 
analysis,  and  reporting  of  psychological  investigations  of  humans 
and  animals.  Prereq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113  and  PSY  1212. 

PSY  1 530  Experiments  in  leorning  and  Motivation  4  QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  assess  the  generality,  specificity, 
and  robustness  of  learning  and  motivational  principles,  primarily 
through  field  experiments  with  free-ranging  feral  animals.  Involves 
designing  and  conducting  experiments  and  writing  reports  on 
operant  and  Pavlovian  conditioning,  adjunctive  behavior,  biofeed- 
back, and  related  topics.  Focuses  on  the  theoretical  and  clinical 
implications  of  experimental  findings.  This  course  does  not  use 
laboratory  animals.  Prereq.  PSY  1211  and  PSY  1231. 

PSY  1 531  Learning  and  Motivation  Laboratory  4  QH 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  proficiency,  through  direct 
experience,  in  lab  analysis  of  behavior  and  in  evaluating  common 
generalizations  about  human  behavior.  Expects  students  to 
design  and  perform  experiments  in  animal  and  human  learning, 
memory,  decision  processes,  concept  formation,  and  other  topics 
of  individual  interest.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1231. 

PSY  1 551  Laboratory  in  Psychobiology  4  QH 

Introduces  the  methods  of  research  in  psychobiology.  Expects 
students  to  work  in  smaU  groups,  conducting  three  to  four 
hands-on  laboratory  exercises  under  supervised  conditions. 
Expects  students  to  read  selections  of  the  relevant  scientific  liter- 
ature, analyze  the  collected  data,  and  write  experimental  reports. 
Prereq.  PSY  1351  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 553  Animal  Behavior  Research  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  examine  key  concepts  and 
principles  by  conducting  field  studies  at  a  local  zoologiceil  park  or 
facility  following  a  broad  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  iden- 
tity similarities  and  differences  in  the  behavioral  processes  by 
which  individuals  and  species  adapt  to  their  environments. 
Addresses,  through  individual  or  group  research  projects,  such 
issues  as  adaptive  specializations  in  learning;  the  advantages  of 
living  in  social  organization;  animal  communication;  mechanisms 
of  reproduction;  cooperation  and  aggression;  ontogeny  of  behav- 
ioral characteristics;  and  the  adaptive  roles  of  male-female  differ- 
ences. Introduces  students  to  the  skills  of  animal-behavior 
research  using  a  variety  of  field  observation  techniques  that 
involve  collecting  and  analyzing  data  and  writing  scientific 
reports  on  the  projects.  Prei-eq.  PSY  1112  or  PSY  1113  and  PSY 
1211  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 562  Psycholinguistics  Laboratory  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  fu'st-hand  experience 
in  conducting  research  on  issues  in  the  psychology  of  language. 
Focuses  on  classical  experiments  and  their  inipUcations  for  broader 
issues  of  language  processing.  Involves  students  in  aU  aspects  of 
each  experiment,  including  collecting  and  analyzing  data  and 
preparing  lab  reports.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1262  or 
PSY  1364. 
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PSY  1 564  Cognition  Laboratory  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  first-hand  experience 
in  conducting  research  on  issues  in  human  cognition.  Focuses  on 
classical  experiments  and  their  implications  for  broader  issues  of 
cognitive  functioning.  Involves  students  in  all  aspects  of  each 
experiment,  including  collecting  and  analyzing  data  and  preparing 
lab  reports.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1364  or  PSY  1262. 

PSY  1 571  Loboratory  in  Social  Psychology  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  social-psychological 
research.  Assists  students  in  developing  the  ability  to  read  pub- 
lished social  research  with  a  critical  eye,  to  pose  questions  in  a 
testable  manner,  to  apply  experimentsil  methods  to  social  research, 
and  to  express  themselves  in  APA  journal  style.  Prereq.  PSY  1212 
and  PSY  1271. 

PSY  1 572  Personality  Laboratory  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  methods  and  areas  of  personality 
research.  Discusses  problems  of  measurement,  control,  and  inter- 
pretation. Critically  examines  representative  published  experi- 
ments. Expects  students  to  design,  collect  data  for,  assess,  and 
write  up  several  experiments,  including  one  original  research 
project.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and  PSY  1272. 

PSY  1 575/AFR  1 575  Community  Psychology  Laboratory  4  QH 

Students  reflect  upon  real-world  obstacles  in  conducting  indepen- 
dent field  research  in  communities  in  and  around  Northeastern 
during  the  quarter.  Student  reflections  are  used  to  guide  research 
design,  to  evaluate  theory,  and  to  problem-solve  social  problems. 
Research  topics  may  focus  on  battered  women,  HIV,  student 
stress,  perceptions  of  the  media,  church  involvement  in  dealing 
with  stress,  or  topics  affecting  large  minority  populations. 
Evaluates  student  performance  through  class  discussions  and 
written  research  reports.  Fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
experiential  education  requirement  for  psychology  majors. 

PSY  1 581  Sensation  and  Perception  Laboratory  4  QH 

Focuses  on  experiments  involving  precise  measurements  of  both 
physical  and  psychophysical  phenomena,  including  auditory  func- 
tion, color  vision  and  aftereffects,  muscular  sensation,  tactile 
sensitivity,  and  adaptation  to  perceptual  distortions.  Prereq. 
PSY  1212  and  PSY  1381  or  PSY  1382. 

Seminars 

PSY  1 6 1 0  Psychology  and  Personal  Values  4  QH 

Students  identify  and  reflect  upon  ethical  concerns  (e.g.,  related 
to  confidentiality,  animal  use,  racism,  designing  and  applying 
research)  that  they  encountered  in  their  prior  co-op/research 
experiences.  Considers  historical,  psychological,  philosophical, 
sociological,  and  spiritual  perspectives.  Students  use  reflective 
conversation  to  guide  their  ethical  thinking,  research,  and  prob- 
lem solving.  Evaluates  research  projects  through  written  and  oral 
reports.  Fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  experiential 
education  requirement  for  psychology  majors.  Prereq.  Any  labo- 
ratory course  in  psychology  and  research  or  co-op  eocperience  in 
psychology. 

PSY  1614  Seminar  on  Heredity  and  Society  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  origins  of  the  intelligence-testing  movement  and 
the  movement's  relation  to  eugenics  and  to  behavior  genetics. 
Studies  history,  methods,  substantive  findings,  and  social  implica- 
tions of  psychological  measurement  and  testing.  Examines  the 


extensive  research  literature  on  intelligence  testing  and  the 
nature/nurture  problem  in  areas  such  as  psychopathology,  crimi- 
nality, and  alcoholism.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 632  Seminar  in  Behavior  Modification  4  QH 

Discusses  topics  in  behavior  modification  in  a  seminar  format. 
Prereq.  PSY  1231,  PSY  1531,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1651  Seminar  in  Neuropsychology  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study,  discussion,  and  practice  in  lab  studies  of 
physiological  variables.  Covers  evolution  of  the  nervous  system, 
sensory  and  motor  mechanisms,  motivation  and  emotion,  sleep, 
attention  and  perception,  learning,  and  memory.  Prereq.  PSY 
1351  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 661  Seminar  in  Psycholinguistlcs  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study  and  discussion  of  issues  in  the  psychology 
of  language.  Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter.  Prereq.  PSY  1212 
and  PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 

PSY  1 662  Seminar  in  Cognition  4  QH 

Offers  intensive  study  and  discussion  of  issues  in  cognitive  psy- 
chology. Specific  topics  vary  by  quarter.  Prereq.  PSY  1212  and 
PSY  1262  or  PSY  1364. 

PSY  1 671  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology  4  QH 

Expects  students  to  examine  and  present  in  class  their  findings 
on  a  particular  topic  in  social  psychology,  such  as  attribution, 
aggression,  conformity,  attitude-behavior  relationship.  Prereq. 
PSY  1271  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY  1 672  Seminar  in  Clinical  Psychology  and  Personality  4  QH 

Offers  seminar  presentations  of  topics  relevant  to  understanding 
the  normal  and  disturbed  personality.  Covers  topics  such  as  spe- 
cialized assessment  procedures,  cognitive  styles  in  personality, 
temperament,  hypnosis,  anxiety,  aggression,  specialized  clinical 
syndromes,  and  the  development  of  conscience.  Prereq.  PSY 
1374  (may  be  taken  concurrently). 

PSY  1 681  Seminar  in  Sensation  and  Perception  4  QH 

Expects  students  to  present  in  class  their  finding  on  topics  such 
as  how  perceptions  are  organized,  formed,  and  modified  by  sen- 
sory, attentional,  motivational,  and  cognitive  factors,  how  our 
sensory  systems  extract  information  from  the  environment  in  a 
consistent  and  logical  manner,  despite  large  changes  in  environ- 
mental conditions,  and  how  to  account  for  this  in  physiological 
terms.  Prereg.  PSY  1351  and  PSY  1381  or  PSY  1382. 

PSY  1 888, 1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  msyor.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 

PSY  1990  and  PSY  1991  Internship  in  Psychology  4  QH  each 

Offers  supervised  experiences  in  the  application  of  psychology  in 
instructional,  clinical,  or  other  applied  settings.  Prereq.  Junior  or 
senior  psychology  major,  minimum  QPA  of  3.0,  and  approval 
by  department. 

Note:  PSY  1410,  Systems  and  Theories  of  Psychology,  also 
counts  as  a  seminar. 
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Sociology 


SOC  11 00  Introduction  to  Sociology  4  QH 

Explores  basic  concepts  and  theories  concerning  the  relation 
between  individuals  and  society.  Emphasizes  the  influence  of 
culture,  social  structure,  and  institutions  in  explaining  human  activ- 
ity. Discusses  and  analyzes  social  groups,  socialization,  commuruty, 
class,  power,  and  social  change,  among  other  substantive  issues. 

S0C1 101  The  Sociology  of  Everyday  Life  4  QH 

Examines  the  development,  application,  and  consequences  of 
rules  for  everyday  activities  (for  example,  walking,  talking,  eating, 
driivking,  sitting,  smoking,  laughing,  crying,  and  sleeping). 
Considers  the  effects  of  artifacts,  culture,  space,  and  territory  on 
these  activities,  on  social  Ufe,  and  on  the  expression  of  emotions. 

SOC  1 1 03  American  Society  4  QH 

Focuses  on  American  society,  culture,  and  m^or  social  institu- 
tions: economic,  religious,  governmental,  familial,  educational, 
welfare,  and  recreational.  Examines  social  classes  and  stratifica- 
tion, mobility,  and  individualism.  Pi-ereq.  SOC  1100  or  equivalent. 

SOC  1 1 04  Contemporory  Japanese  Culture  and  Society  4  QH 

Focuses  on  contemporary  Japanese  urban  society.  Examines 
major  values,  family  structure,  sex  roles,  social  control,  the 
economy  and  the  division  of  labor,  mass  media,  religion,  arts, 
and  social  problems.  (Core  Category  IV) 

SOC  11 05  Society  and  Culture  in  Russia  and  the  Former  Soviet  Union         4  QH 

Focuses  on  contemporary  Russian  society.  Emphasizes  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  reforms  of  the  Gorbachev  period 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  evolved  since  1917 
and  in  the  post-Soviet  period.  (Core  Category  IV) 

SOC  1 1 20  Sociology  of  Boston  4  QH 

Examines  Boston  from  the  perspectives  of  envirorunental  devel- 
opment, neighborhood  and  intergroup  relations,  institutional  ser- 
vices, and  symbolic  meanings.  Explores  current  issues  in  the  city 
through  term  projects.  Requires  field  trips. 

SOC  1 1 2 1  Doing  Sociology  4  QH 

Takes  a  research  approach  to  sociology.  Focuses  on  students'  par- 
ticipation in  their  own  learning  about  sociology  as  a  body  of 
loiowledge  and  as  a  method  of  studying  social  life.  Requires 
students  to  use  a  computer  during  the  course.  (Core  Category  IT) 

SOC  11 25  Social  Problems  4QH 

Analyzes  in  both  empirical  and  theoretical  terms  many  of  the 
social  problems  currently  facing  Americans.  Focuses  on  the  deep- 
ening inequality  and  poverty  among  working  and  middle-class 
Americans,  particularly  racial  minorities,  women,  and  youth; 
related  problems  of  racism  and  sexism;  the  disintegration  of  the 
family;  growing  unemployment;  the  international  ecological  crisis; 
the  deterioration  of  the  health  system;  crime;  war  and  militarism; 
and  strategies  and  political  options  for  solving  these  problems. 

SOC  11 35  Sodol  Psychology  4QH 

Examines  the  effects  of  social  interaction  on  individual  behavior 
Surveys  msyor  theoretical  orientations  and  substantive  topics  such 
as  presentation  of  self,  effect  of  television,  conformity  in  fads, 
gossip  and  rumor,  mass  and  serial  murder,  and  bystander  apathy. 


SOC  1 1 40  Sodology  of  Prejudice  and  Violence  4  QH 

Examines  factors  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  preju- 
dice and  discrimination.  Discusses  American  race  relations,  anti- 
Semitism,  sex  roles,  and  stereotyping. 

SOC  1 146  Environment  and  Society  4  QH 

Examines  the  political  economy  of  the  globsd  environmental  crisis. 
Topics  vary  from  quarter  to  quarter  and  include  such  issues  as 
world  resource  availability,  energy,  pollution,  ecological  degradar 
tion  in  the  Third  World,  envirorunental  policy,  and  social  move- 
ments. Involves  practical  experience  in  environmental  problem 
solving.  (Core  Category  VI) 

SOC  1 1 47  Urbon  Sodol  Problems  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  foundations  of  urban  Ufe  in  historical  perspective. 
Analyzes  relation  of  city  Ufe  to  environment,  population,  social 
organization,  technology  and  cultural  values.  Examines  growth 
trends,  urbanization,  urban  plarming,  and  citizen  action. 


SOC  1 1 50  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies:  Image,  Myth,  and  Reality 

See  INT  1150  for  course  description. 


4QH 


SOC  1 1 55  Sociology  of  the  Family  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  family  as  a  social  institution  in  several  selected 
cultures;  interrelations  of  the  family  and  political,  economic,  and 
educational  institutions;  social  nature  of  personality;  role  taking; 
individualism,  mobility,  and  industrialism.  (Core  Category  V) 

SOC  1 1 56  Violence  in  the  Family  4  QH 

Examines  physical,  emotional,  and  sexual  violence  in  families, 
with  emphasis  on  chUd,  sexual,  and  spouse  abuse.  Covers  defini- 
tions, prevEilence,  causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  specific 
cases  of  domestic  violence.  Focuses  on  social  policy  issues  and 
problems  of  legal  intervention  in  cultural  and  family  issues. 

SOC  1 1 60  Gender  in  a  Changing  Sodety  4  QH 

Considers  why  and  how  gender  is  constructed  in  American  society, 
and  looks  at  different  theories  of  gender.  Includes  topics  such  as 
the  expression  of  gender  in  everyday  life;  its  development  in  child- 
hood; its  centrality  in  the  traditional  family,  the  workplace,  and 
sexuality;  and  its  role  in  violence  against  women. 

SOC  1 1 68  The  Sodal  Movements  of  the  1 960s  4  QH 

Considers  the  social  and  cultiu-al  movements  of  the  1960s  and 
their  origins  in  the  Civil  Rights  movement.  Examines  the  opposi- 
tion to  government  policies  and  social  norms  that  developed  into 
the  Civil  Rights,  student.  New  Left,  antiwar,  countercultural,  and 
women's  movements  in  order  to  understand  their  grievances, 
goals,  composition,  and  impact. 

SOC  1 1 70  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations  4  QH 

Focuses  on  racial  and  religious  groups,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  United  States.  Places  special  emphasis  on  historical  devel- 
opment, specific  problems  of  adjustment  and  assimilation,  and 
specific  present-day  problems  and  trends.  Prereq.  SOC  1100  or 
equivalent. 

SOC  11 75  Sociology  of  Work  4QH 

Analyzes  dramatic  changes  occurring  in  the  work  lives  of 
Americans  and  considers  the  future  of  American  workers  within 
the  global  economy.  Explores  emerging  labor  markets,  gender, 
race,  and  technology  in  shaping  contemporary  American  work 
settings.  (Core  Category  VI) 
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SOC  1 1 76  Sociology  of  Business/Industry  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  role  of  industry  in  modem  society.  Examines  simi- 
larities and  dissimilarities  among  industrial  societies,  bureaucracy 
and  its  alternatives,  unions,  supervision  democracy  and  manipula- 
tion, the  worker  on  the  assembly  line,  sabotage  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  role  of  wages  and  alienation. 

SOC  1 1 77  Social  Roles  In  the  Business  World  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  social  structure  of  corporate  and  business  life  in 
contemporary  America.  Presents  and  discusses  case  studies  from 
mjyor  accounting  and/or  industrial  Arms.  Examines  the  "career 
line"  in  the  world  of  business  and  management,  with  a  special 
focus  on  age/sex,  racial/ethnic,  and  class/income  barriers. 

SOCl  178  Women  Working  4QH 

Discusses  the  fact  that  differences  in  the  labor  force  experience 
of  men  and  women  workers  generally  go  unrecognized,  and  the 
work  experience  most  common  to  women — household  work — is 
rarely  analyzed.  Covers  women's  market  and  nonmarket  activi- 
ties, their  rewards,  and  their  problems,  in  addition  to  empirical 
and  theoretical  analyses  of  the  work  roles  of  women.  Overall, 
underscores  the  differences  between  work  experiences  of  men 
and  women. 

SOC  1 1 85  Deviant  Behavior  and  Social  Control  4  QH 

Explores  the  conditions  under  which  people  categorize  others 
as  deviant;  processes  by  which  persons  so  defined  are  assigned 
deviant  status  and  assume  appropriate  roles  and  self-images; 
development  of  deviant  careers  and  their  relation  to  deviant  sub- 
cultures; situations  in  which  people  transform  deviant  identity. 

SOC  1 1 90  Juvenile  Delinquency  4  QH 

Examines  the  sociological  and  psychological  approaches  to  and 
their  implications  for  a  typology  of  delinquency.  Discusses  prob- 
lems of  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 

SOC  1 1 95  Drugs  and  Society  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  sociology  of  drugs.  First  examines 
social  definitions  of  drugs,  conditions  of  their  use,  and  socializa- 
tion into  drug  use.  Then  considers  deviant  drug  use  and  effects  of 
social  control  on  definitions  and  use.  Considers  a  range  of  licit 
and  Ulicit  drugs,  but  gives  major  emphasis  to  alcohol,  marijuana, 
and  heroin. 

SOC  1 200  Sociology  of  Alcoholism  4  QH 

Focuses  on  social  responses  to  deviant  alcohol  use.  Examines 
drinking  cultures  and  drinking  practices  in  the  United  States; 
processes  by  which  people  axe  labeled  "alcoholics";  and  the  role 
of  agencies  of  social  control,  such  as  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  the  health-care  system,  in  labeling  and  in  rehabilitation. 

SOC  1 205  Low,  Crime,  and  Social  Justice  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  impact  of  the  legal  system  on  the  creation  and 
perpetuation  of  criminality  in  contemporary  American  society. 
Devotes  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  the  creation  of 
criminal  law,  the  judicial  process,  and  the  role  of  law  in  the  gap 
between  crime  and  social  justice.  Suitable  for  students  in  prelaw, 
criminal  justice,  political  science,  and  allied  fields. 

SOC  1 206  Class,  Crime,  and  the  Police  4  QH 

Summarizes  the  m^or  psychological,  social,  biological,  economic, 
and  pohtical  theories  about  the  cause  of  crime.  AppUes  these 
theories  to  the  daily  operations  of  the  police,  courts,  and  prison 
system  in  the  United  States.  Examines  white  coUar  crime  and  the 
class  bias  inherent  in  the  more  lenient  treatment  of  elite  criminals. 


SOC  1 240/HS  1 240  Sociology  of  Human  Service  Orgonizotions  4  QH 

Introduces  selected  theoretical  perspectives  on  human  service 
organizations,  emphasizing  defining  organizational  goals  and 
effectiveness.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  human  service  organizations;  to  compare  these 
organizations  to  business  and  industrial  organizations;  to  outline 
specific  problems  that  human  service  organizations  face;  and  to 
propose  potential  solutions. 

SOC  1 245  Sociology  of  Poverty  4  QH  . 

Analyzes  American  poverty  in  historical  perspective,  drawing  on 
comparisons  with  other  countries.  Critically  evaluates  sociologi- 
cal research  and  theories  relating  to  poverty.  Considers  causes 
and  effects  of  poverty,  as  weU  as  societal  responses  to  poverty 
and  its  consequences.  Suitable  for  students  in  appUed  fields,  such 
as  nursing,  criminal  justice,  education,  allied  health,  pre-med,  and 
pre-law. 

SOC  1255  Sport  in  Society  4QH 

Analyzes  the  social  origins  and  functions  of  leisure  activities,  with 
special  emphasis  on  games  and  sports  as  forms  of  leisure.  Gives 
considerable  emphasis  to  cross-cultural  and  historical  analysis,  as 
well  as  to  the  relation  between  leisure  activities  and  various  social  , 
institutions — economy,  polity,  family,  and  religion.  (See  SOA 1255.) 

SOC  1 276  Sociology  of  Popular  Culture  4  QH 

Presents  a  sociological  analysis  of  popular  culture,  focusing  on 
the  relationship  between  pop  culture  and  social  institutions  such 
as  religion,  the  law,  education,  the  economy,  and  the  family;  the 
organizations  and  artistic  communities  that  produce  pop  culture 
such  as  the  music  industry,  theatrical  groups,  advertising  agen- 
cies; and  the  social  roles  and  socialization  processes  associated 
with  individual  artists.  Examines  changes  in  popular  culture  from 
the  viewpoint  of  changes  in  the  larger  society. 

SOC  1 285  Environment  Technology  and  Society  4  QH 

Discusses  the  following  questions:  Does  society  control  technology 
or  is  technology  directing  society?  Has  technology  become  dehu- 
manized? How  valid  is  the  doctrine  of  technological  inevitability? 
Can  the  technological  "fix"  be  viewed  as  a  solution  to  social  prob- 
lems? Is  technology  itself  a  social  problem?  What  can  be  expected 
of  technology  assessment?  What  of  the  back-to-nature  and  antitech- 
nology  movements  today:  are  they  the  waves  of  the  future?  Expects 
students  to  do  considerable  independent  study  and  research.  (Core 
Category  VI)  , 

SOC  1 300  Classical  Social  Thought  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  sociology  from  the  history  of  social 
thought.  Prereq.  Three  sociology/anthropology  courses. 

SOC  1 30 1  Current  Social  Thought  4  QH 

Reviews  the  domtnEint  theoretical  traditions  in  contemporary 
sociology,  particularly  the  pluralist,  managerialist,  Marxist  (or 
class),  and  feminist  paradigms.  Emphasizes  Parsonian  functional- 
ism;  symbolic  interactionism;  power  eUte  and  conflict  theory;  and 
neo-Marxist  theories  of  the  state,  family,  economic  crisis,  imperi- 
alism, and  global  ecological  crisis.  Prereq.  Three  sociology  or 
anthropology  courses.  ; 

SOC  1 302  Feminist  Perspectives  on  Society  4  QH 

Examines  social  science  and  interdisciplinary  feminist  literature 
that  focuses  on  women  in  families  and  at  work,  and  that  deals 
with  physical  issues  including  violence  against  women  and  abor- 
tion. Incorporates  the  perspectives  of  women  of  color.  Considers 
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and  evaluates  women's  views  of  social  life  as  well  as  recognizes 
the  differences  among  women.  (Core  Category  VI) 

SOCI 3 1 0  Class,  Po  wer,  and  Sodal  Change  4  QH 

Focuses  on  theories  of  social  inequality  as  applied  to  the  exercise 
of  power  and  large-scale  social  change.  Examines  contemporary 
events  in  order  to  understand  power  structures.  Required  of 
m^ors.  (Core  Category  V)  Prereq.  One  sociology  course  and 
middler  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1 320  Introduction  to  Statistical  Analysis  4  QH 

Examines  the  application  of  the  principles  of  measurement, 
probability,  measures  of  centrality,  tests  of  significance,  and 
techniques  of  association  and  correlation  to  social  data.  Prereq. 
SOC  1100  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1321  Research  Methods]  4QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  research  process  through  an  examina- 
tion of  the  rules  of  evidence  in  empirical  research  and  the  place 
of  values.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  design 
and  critique  types  of  sociological  research,  how  to  collect  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  data,  and  how  to  sample  populations. 
Prereq.  SOC  1100  and  SOC  1320,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1322  Research  Methods  2  4QH 

Requires  students  to  complete  the  research  project  begun  in 
SOC  1321.  Focuses  on  practice  coding,  building  indexes,  scaling, 
table  construction;  introduction  to  use  of  the  computer.  Prereq. 
SOC  1100,  SOC  1320,  and  SOC  1321,  or  permission  ofinstructw. 

SOC  1 324/HS  1 260  Human  Services  Research  ond  Evaluation  4  QH 

Covers  basic  issues  in  appUed  research  and  the  evaluation  of 
services,  including  the  purposes  of  evaluation,  ethics,  formulating 
questions  and  measuring  answers,  designing  evaluations  and 
planning  oriented  research,  utilizing  evaluation  results,  and  the 
turbulent  setting  of  action  programs.  Suitable  for  students  msyor- 
ing  in  human  services,  sociology,  psychology,  nursing,  health  edu- 
cation, and  related  fields.  Prereq.  SOC  1320  or  other  statistics, 
SOC  1240,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SOC  1 347  Community  Analysis  4  QH 

Explores  types  of  human  settlements,  focusing  on  the  interaction 
between  people  and  their  political,  economic,  and  social  environ- 
ments. Discusses  power  structure  and  citizen  action  to  ii\flu- 
ence  institutions;  skills  in  commimity  analysis,  including  use  of 
documents,  survey,  observation,  and  evaluation  of  needs  and 
resources;  strategies  of  conflict,  cooperation,  and  negotiation  to 
attain  community  and  group  ends. 

SOC  1 350  Women  in  Jewish  Culture  4  QH 

Uses  some  of  the  tools  of  contemporary  feminist  theory  and 
methodology  to  focus  on  questions  about  the  resurgence  of  ethnic/ 
religious  identities  in  the  United  States  and  the  meaning  of  this  for 
contemporary  Jewish  women.  Analyzes  the  changing  relationship 
of  women  to  Judaism  by  trying  to  recover  Jevsdsh  women's  experi- 
ences in  America  since  the  turn  of  the  century  by  looking  at  some 
key  institutions — work,  family,  religion,  the  feminist  movement, 
the  media,  literature,  and  film. 

SOC  1 470  Sociology  of  Religion  4  QH 

Offers  a  comparative  and  analytic  treatment  of  religion  as  a  social 
institution,  focusing  on  the  relations  between  religious  organiza- 
tions and  other  social  institutions,  with  particular  emphasis  on 


the  American  experience.  Analyzes  religion  as  an  agent  of  social 
change  and  stability.  Prereq.  SOC  1100. 

SOC  1 485  Computers  and  Sodety  4  QH 

Examines  the  impact  of  the  computer  revolution  on  the  conditions 
of  work  and  life  in  contemporary  society  including  legal  and  theo- 
retical issues.  Discusses  ethical  and  professional  issues  in  computer 
use.  (Core  Category  VI)  Prereq.  Junior  in  computer  science  or 
middler  with  ability  to  program. 

SOC  1 500  Applied  Sodology:  Practice  and  Theory  4  QH 

The  academic  component  of  the  experiential  education  require- 
ment for  sociology  msuors;  to  be  taken  after  students  have  com- 
pleted the  experiential  component.  Provides  a  seminar  format  in 
which  students  will  reflect  upon  their  approved  experience  (e.g., 
co-op,  internship,  community  service,  etc.)  and  integrate  it  into 
a  reseEirch  project.  Students  who  have  completed  study  abroad  or 
a  service-learning  course  in  the  department  may  not  have  to  take 
this  course.  Prereq.  Sociology  majors  only. 

SOC  1 501  Social  Policy  and  Sodol  Intervention  4  QH 

Fociises  on  study  of  the  formation  of  social  policies  in  response 
to  social  problems;  analyzes  policies  and  problems,  supporters 
and  opponents  of  policy  change,  conditions  under  which  control 
agencies  adopt  new  policies,  and  effects  of  policy  change.  Places 
particular  emphasis  on  case  studies  of  social  action  and  legal 
change. 

SOC  1601  Seminar  in  Current  Emphases  in  Sodology  4  QH 

Reviews  and  discusses  selected  sociological  topics.  Prereq. 
Junior  or  senior  standing  in  sociology/anthropology  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

I 
SOC  1 700  Introduction  to  Sodology  (Honors)  4  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  SOC  1100. 


SOC  1 71 0  Class,  Power,  and  Sodal  Change  (Honors)  4  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  SOC  1310.  Any  Honors  Program  member 
is  eligible  to  enroll  in  this  course. 

SOC  1800,  SOC  1801,  SOC  1802,  SOC  1803  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 

Offers  independent  work  on  a  chosen  topic  under  the  direction  of 
members  of  the  department.  Limited  to  quEiltfied  students  with 
approval  of  department  chair.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  standing 
in  sociology  or  permission  of  instructor. 


I 


SOC  1821,  SOC  1822,  SOC  1823,  SOC  1824 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 


4QH 


SOC  1888, 1889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  activity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 
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THE  1 1 00  Introduction  to  Theatre  Arts  4  QH 

Focuses  on  theatre  in  performance  by  examining  the  work  of 
theatre  artists  (actors,  designers,  directors,  and  playwrights), 
hitroduces  students  to  the  dynamics  of  performance  and  to 
the  reading  of  play  texts,  and  provides  a  brief  overview  of  the 
development  of  Western  theatre.  (Core  Category  IT) 

THE  1 1 06  Theatre  History  1 — Beginnings  to  Renaissance  4  QH 

Explores  the  history  of  the  theatre  and  its  development  in  the 
West,  focusing  on  Greece,  Rome,  Medieval  Europe,  Golden  Age 
Spain,  and  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  England.  (Can  be  taken 
independently  of  THE  1107.) 

THE  1 1 07  Theatre  History  2— Renaissance  to  Naturalism  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  of  theatre  in  the  Italian  Renaissance; 
the  spread  of  Italianate  forms  throughout  Europe  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  the  rise  of  Romanticism  in 
Germany  and  its  spread;  and  the  rise  of  realism  and  naturalism 
in  France,  Scandinavia,  and  throughout  Europe.  (Can  be  taken 
independently  of  THE  1106.) 

THE  1 11 1  American  Musical  Theatre  4  QH 

Traces  the  development  of  the  American  musical  from  The  Black 
Crook  to  the  present.  Considers  the  role  of  musical  theatre  as 
both  entertainment  and  serious  art  form  through  an  examination 
of  script,  score,  dance,  and  design.  Includes  works  by  composers 
and  lyricists  such  as  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein,  Lemer  and 
Loewe,  Cole  Porter,  Bock  and  Hamick,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and 
Stephen  Sondheim. 

THE  1112  Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism  4  QH 

Examines  the  major  theoretical  statements  about  Western  theatre 
from  Greece  to  present  day.  Devotes  a  significant  portion  of  the 
course  to  twentieth-century  critical  strategies.  (Core  Category  V) 

THE  1 1 1 4  Theatre  and  Society  4  QH 

Overviews  several  great  practitioners  of  theatre.  In  particular, 
stresses  how  society  influenced  the  thought  and  craft  of  play- 
wrights, actors,  directors,  designers,  and  theorists.  Pays  careful 
attention  to  how  the  play's  ideas  are  translated  into  performance. 
Uses  video,  discussion,  and  live  performance,  when  possible,  as 
integral  elements  in  the  course.  (Core  Category  IE) 

THE  1 1 1 6  The  American  Theatre  4  QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  theatre  in  America,  as 
well  as  its  role  as  a  social  institution,  economic  enterprise,  and 
art  form. 

THE  11 1 8  Black  Theatre  in  America  4  QH 

Surveys  the  history  of  black  theatre  artists  in  America  from  the 
time  of  Ira  Aldridge  to  the  present  day.  Also  examines  the  works  of 
black  plajfwrights  from  the  Harlem  Renaissance  to  the  present, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  period  beginning  with  Baraka's 
Dutchman. 

THE  11 2 1  Contemporary  Theatre  4  QH 

Examines  the  current  state  of  commercial,  regional,  and  other 
noncommercisd  theatre  in  the  United  States,  using  readings,  lec- 
tures, reports,  and  weekly  visits  to  theatre  productions  in  the 
area.  Explores  through  lectures  the  background  of  these  types  of 
theatre  in  twentieth-century  American  and  European  theatre. 


THE  11 27  The  Comic  Theatre  4QH 

Surveys  theatrical  comedy  from  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present. 
Examines  the  comic  playwright,  the  comic  director,  and  the 
comedic  actor.  Discusses  theories  and  techniques  of  laughter,  as 
well  as  the  psychological  and  sociological  benefits  derived  from 
laughter.  Includes  reading  playscripts  by  Aristophanes,  Moliere, 
Shakespeare,  Shaw,  and  Simon,  as  well  as  viewing  and  Ustening 
to  tapes  of  Chaplin,  the  Marx  Brothers,  and  others.  Examines 
comedy  devices  through  lectures,  films,  records,  and  attending 
Uve  performances. 

THE1140Playwriting1  4QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  series  of  dramatic 
dialogues  that  culminate  in  the  writing  of  a  one-act  play.  Uses  a 
workshop  format. 

THE  1 1 49  Script  Analysis  for  the  Stage  4  QH 

Aids  the  theatre  practitioner  in  developing  the  skills  necessary 
for  analyzing  scripts  in  preparation  for  production.  Focuses  on 
dramatic  theory  and  structure  and  theatrical  techniques  that 
enables  an  actor,  director,  designer,  or  playwright  to  uncover  the 
problems  of  translating  theory  into  practice.  Prereq.  Theatre 
major  or  minor. 

THE  1 1 50  Introduction  to  Acting  4  QH 

Focuses  on  fundamental  techniques  of  stage  use,  the  actor  and 
the  stage  environment,  and  improvisations  for  strengthening 
imagination  and  increasing  freedom  of  expression. 

THE  11 55  Voice  for  the  Theatre  4QH 

Focuses  on  vocal  exercises  that  enable  the  actor  to  better  connect 
with  the  voice  through  freeing  the  physical  and  emotional  self. 
Emphasizes  centering,  physicaUzation,  breath  support,  articulation, 
resonance,  projection,  and  relaxation.  Includes  selected  mono- 
logues and/or  scenes  for  classroom  analysis. 

THE  11 60  Movement  1  4QH 

Emphasizes  using  the  body  as  an  expressive  instrument  for  real- 
ism. Develops  concentration,  control,  and  stamina  through  exer- 
cise, relaxation,  improvisation,  manipulation  of  energy  flow, 
rhythms,  and  imagination.  Prereq.  Theatre  major  or  permission 
of  instmctor. 

THE  1 1 80  Concepts  of  Direction  4  QH 

Focuses  on  purposes  and  techniques  of  theatrical  direction 
related  to  script  analysis,  production  style,  pictorial  composition, 
rhythmic  evolution,  and  empathic  responses.  Prereq.  THE  1150 
and  THE  1212. 

THE  1200  Stagecraft  4QH 

Focuses  on  principles  that  underUe  the  coordination  and  execu- 
tion of  teclmical  production.  Examines  different  kinds  of  scenery, 
tools,  equipment,  and  construction  materials.  Lab  work  involves 
preparing  technical  elements  of  University  productions.  Prereq. 
THE  1206  or  departmental  permission. 

THE  1206  Technical  Theatre  1  4QH 

The  initial  technical  theatre  course  required  of  all  m^ors,  cover- 
ing the  basic  skills  necessary  in  scene  construction,  and  stage 
Ughting. 

THE  1207  Technical  Theatre  2  4  QH 

Covers  the  basic  steps  in  stage  management,  stage  makeup,  and 
costume  construction.  Required  of  all  majors. 
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THE  1208  Technical  Theatre  3  4QH 

Covers  the  basic  skills  needed  for  scenery,  lighting,  and  costume 
design.  Required  for  production  concentration.  Prereq.  THE  1206 
and  THE  1207. 

THE  1209  Theatrical  Drafting  4QH 

Exposes  the  student  to  the  basic  graphics  language  needed  to 
translate  a  designer's  ideas  into  technical  drawings  used  for  con- 
struction through  work  on  supervised  classroom  projects.  Prereq. 
THE  1200. 

THE  1 2 1 0  Scenic  Design  for  the  Stage  4  QH 

Introduces  the  theory  and  practice  of  theatrical  design  and  the 
role  of  the  designer  in  the  production  process.  Through  project 
work,  examines  the  use  of  the  grapiucs  tools — line,  form,  balance, 
color,  rhythm,  et  cetera — in  the  development  of  the  design  idea. 
Emphasizes  understanding  and  utilizing  spatial  relationsWps, 
visually  expressing  conceptual  themes,  and  understanding  the 
various  uses,  problems,  and  practical  considerations  of  prosce- 
nium, thrust,  and  arena  staging.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1 2 1 2  Introduction  to  Theatrical  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  the  visual  effects  of  modem  theatrical  production  and 
the  creative  processes  by  which  these  come  into  being,  through  a 
basic  survey  of  the  three  major  design  disciplines,  their  support- 
ing technology,  and  their  working  interrelationship.  Addresses 
the  questior\s  of  how  artistic  concepts  are  developed  and  related, 
how  they  are  communicated  to  other  artists  and  an  audience,  and 
how  one  develops  the  critical  processes  necessary  to  evaluate 
these  concepts. 

THE  1 2 1 3  Scene  Design  2:  Prlndples  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  development  and  expression  of  conceptual  state- 
ments from  specific  dramatic  texts  through  a  series  of  exercises 
involving  script  analysis  and  introductory  work  in  rendering  and 
model  construction.  Examines  texts  selected  from  works  of  dis- 
tinct historical  and  stylistic  periods.  Studies  the  heritage  of  twen- 
tieth-century theatrical  design  through  the  work  of  artists  such  as 
Appia,  Craig,  Jones,  Urban,  and  Oenslager.  Emphasizes  the  devel- 
opment of  such  stylistic  treatments  as  realism,  expressionism, 
symbolism,  and  constructivist  and  environmental  design.  Prereq. 
THE  1210. 

THE  1225  Scene  Painting  4QH 

Traces  the  history  of  scene  peiinting  and  ornament  from  classical 
to  contemporary  times.  Focuses  on  studio  organization,  color, 
color  theory,  equipment,  tools,  materials,  and  costs  involved  with 
painting  stage  scenery.  Uses  projects  and  exercises  in  the  use  of 
different  media,  matching  colors,  painting  of  textures,  light  and 
shade,  and  the  use  of  stencils  and  physical  textures.  Includes  lab 
sessions  involving  painting  stage  scenery  for  University  produc- 
tions. Prereq.  THE  1200  or  permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1 226  lighting  Design  for  the  Stage  4  QH 

Exjimines  basic  principles  and  practices  of  stage  lighting,  includ- 
ing the  qualities  and  functions  of  light,  lighting  instruments  and 
controls,  basic  electricity,  color  in  light,  and  analysis  of  the  script 
in  terms  of  light  requirements.  Expects  students  to  develop  light 
plots  and  schedules  for  various  kinds  of  stage  productions. 
Includes  lab  work  on  lighting  crews  for  University  productions. 
Prereq.  THE  1209  or  departmental  peitnission. 


THE  1261  Costuming  I  4QH 

Presents  the  beginning  designer  with  the  opportunity  to  investigate 
costume  design  theory  and  to  foster  perceptual  development. 
Through  lectures  and  projects,  gives  students  the  opportunity  to 
explore  both  the  abstract  and  historical  aspects  of  costimie  design 
as  well  as  textual  analysis  and  its  conceptual  implications.  (Does        i] 
not  require  prior  art  or  design  education.)  I 

THE  1 265  Pottern  Drafting  and  Costume  Construction  4  QH 

Develops  the  skills  and  techniques  necessary  for  the  patterning, 
cutting,  and  construction  of  costumes  for  the  stage.  Covers  flat 
pattern  drafting,  draping,  and  finishing  techniques. 

THE  1280  Stage  Makeup  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  piinciples  of,  the  reasons  for,  and  the  materials 
used  in  makeup  for  the  theatre,  television,  and  films.  Includes  the 
practical  appUcation  of  types  and  styles  of  makeup — straight, 
old-age,  character,  and  corrective.  Prereq.  Permission  of 
instructor. 

THE  1 284  Theatre  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  problems  of  financing,  promoting,  and  programming 
for  profit  and  nonprofit  professional  theatre. 

THE  1292  Children's  Theatre  4QH 

Focuses  on  theories  and  methods  of  creative  techniques  related  to 
children's  programs  in  schools,  churches,  and  recreational  facilities. 
Analyzes  literature  in  preparation  for  production  of  children's  plays. 

THE  1300  Acting  2  4QH 

Focuses  on  developing  the  actor's  sense  of  truth  and  emotional 
freedom.  Emphasizes  creating,  developing,  and  sustaining  charac- 
ter and  developing  ensemble.  Includes  monologues  and  scenes 
performed  for  classroom  analysis.  Prereq.  THE  1150  and  pe)'- 
mission  of  department  chair. 


THE  1301  Actings  4QH 

Focuses  on  further  development  of  the  actor's  tools,  script  and 
character  scoring,  and  exercises  for  physical  and  psychological 
freedom.  Includes  in-class  scenes  from  works  in  progress.  Prereq. 
THE  1300  and  permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1302  Acting  4  4QH 

Deals  with  scene  work  from  a  spectrum  of  theatrical  genres. 
Focuses  on  developing  a  technique  for  approaching  a  role 
through  research,  character,  and  language.  Prereq.  THE  1301 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1 31 6  Acting  for  the  Camera  (Television)  4  QH 

Presents  the  fundamentals  of  camera  acting,  adjusting  the  actor's 
physical  responses  to  the  mechanical  eye  of  the  camera  and  the 
delicate  ear  of  the  microphone.  Involves  studio  work  before  the 
television  camera  to  explore  the  genres  of  dramatic,  commercial, 
and  industrial  acting.  Prereq.  THE  1150. 
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THE  1 325  Musical  Theatre  Technique  4  QH 

Applies  acting  technique  to  the  performance  of  musical  material. 
Explores  song  tlu-ough  text  and  character  progression,  develops 
a  process  for  approaching  a  song,  and  synthesizes  movement, 
gesture,  and  emotion  with  melody,  rhythm,  and  Ijrics.  Involves 
student  performances  of  solo,  small  ensemble,  and  large  ensemble 
material.  Does  not  involve  singing  technique.  Prereq.  THE  1150, 
THE  1300,  and  perm,ission  of  instructor. 

THE  1 370  Rehearsal  and  Performance  4  QH 

Requires  students  to  research,  prepare,  and  perform  either  a 
substantial  acting  role,  a  design  assistantship,  a  crew  head, 
a  dramaturgy,  or  a  stage-management  position  under  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  faculty.  Students  are  expected  to  keep  a  rehearsal 
log  and  wiU  synthesize  and  evaluate  the  experience  in  a  final 
paper.  This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  three  times 
for  theatre  majors.  Fulfills  the  College  of  Arts  atid  Sciences  expe- 
riential education  requirement  for  theatre  majors.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1400  Costuming  2  4QH 

Offers  advanced  study  in  textual  interpretation  and  its  application 
to  costume  design.  Emphasizes  conceptual  and  stylistic  develop- 
ment through  assigned  projects  in  the  various  genres  of  the  per- 
forming arts.  Prereq.  THE  1261  or  permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1 41 0  Technical  Production  4  QH 

AUows  the  opportunity  to  acquire  and  explore  the  requisite  skUls 
for  developing  working  drawings  and  budgetary  analyses  for  the- 
atrical productions.  Focuses  on  several  projects  and  includes  the 
opportunity  to  coordinate  one  substantial  production.  Requires 
that  the  specialized  study  be  executed  in  close  supervision  with 
the  instructor.  Prereq.  All  courses  in  production/design  concen- 
tration and  permission  of  instructor. 

THE  1 420  Advanced  Drafting  and  Construction  4  QH 

Offers  specialized  study  in  technical  production  techniques.  Covers 
drafting  procedures  necessary  for  the  convereion  of  designer's 
drawings  into  detailed  rear  elevation  and  construction  layouts,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  section,  isometric,  and  oblique  views. 
Through  a  series  of  practical  and  project  exercises,  analyzes  the 
various  factore  governing  the  construction  and  rigging  of  two- 
and  three-dimei\sional  scenery,  linear-motion,  rotary-motion,  and 
elevating  systems.  Emphasizes  theatrical  problem-solving  with 
regard  to  safety,  dependabiUty,  and  economy.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
THE  1209. 

THE  1430  Lighting  Design  2  4  QH 

Offers  an  intensive  study  of  Ughting  design  theory  and  practice. 
Expects  students  to  design  numerous  lighting  plots,  sections, 
instrument  schedules,  and  design  concepts  for  various  types  of 
productions  and  spaces.  Investigates  and  discusses  current  pro- 
fessional techniques  and  practices.  Prereq.  THE  1226. 

THE  1 5 1 0  Twentieth-Century  Theatre  4  QH 

Studies  the  history  of  the  postnaturalistic  theatre  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Explores  the  work  and  influence  of  such  figures 
as  Craig,  Appia,  Meyerhold,  Brecht,  Artaud,  Grotowski,  Beck  and 
Mohna,  Schechner,  and  Chaiken. 


THE  1 51 1  Theatre  Through  the  Lens  of  Modernism  4  QH 

Covers  seminal  playwrights  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  whose  works  have  had  a  m^or  impact  on  both  modem 
drama  and  theatrical  methods  of  production.  (Core  Category  V) 

THE  1800,  THE  1801,  THE  1802,  THE  1803  1  QH  each 

Practicum  in  Production 

Offers  lab  practice  in  technical  production;  can  be  repeated  for 
credit  (maximum  four  credits).  Prereq.  Departmental  permission. 

THE  1 804,  THE  1 805,  THE  1 806,  THE  1 807  Practicum  in  Production      1  QH  each 

Offers  lab  practice  in  rehearsal  and  performance  for  production; 
can  be  repeated  for  credit  (maximum  of  four  credits).  Prereq. 
Departmental  permission. 


THE  1810,  THE  1811,  THE  181 2,  THE  181 3 
Junior/Senior  Honors  Project 

For  details,  contact  the  honors  office. 

THE  1820,  THE  1821,  THE  1822,  THE  1823 
Directed  Study 


4  QH  each 


4  QH  each 


THE  1840,  THE  1841,  THE  1842,  THE  1843,  THE  1844,  THE  1845,    4  QH  each 
THE  1846,  THE  1847,  THE  1848,  THE  1849 
Special  Topics  in  Theatre  Performance 

Offers  opportunity  for  in-depth  examination  of  a  subject  of  partic- 
ular significance  to  the  field. 

THE  1860,  THE  1861,  THE  1862,  THE  1863,  THE  1864,  THE  1865,    4  QH  each 

THE  1866,  THE  1867 

Special  Topics  in  Theatrical  Design 

Offers  opportunity  for  in-depth  examination  of  a  subject  of  partic- 
ular significance  to  the  field. 

THE  1 888,  THE  1 889  Experiential  Education  Directed  Study  4  QH 

Draws  upon  the  student's  approved  experiential  acti\'ity  and  inte- 
grates it  with  study  in  the  academic  major.  Restricted  to  those 
students  who  are  using  it  to  fulfill  their  experiential  education 
requirement. 

THE  1890,  THE  1891,  THE  1892,  THE  1893  4  QH  each 

Special  Topics  in  Theatre  History/Dramatic  Criticism 

Offers  opportunity  for  in-depth  examination  of  a  subject  of  partic- 
ular significance  to  the  field. 

THE  1 899  Advanced  Television  Production  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  for  in-depth  examination  of  a  sub- 
ject of  particular  significance  to  theatre/television  production. 
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Accounting 


ACCl  1 1 1  Financial  Accounting  4  QH 

Covers  the  nature,  function,  and  environment  of  accounting;  the 
basic  accounting  model;  financial  and  analytical  ratios;  the  evalu- 
ation of  accounts  receivable;  the  control  of  inventory;  the  acquisi- 
tion, disposal,  and  depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment;  short- 
jmd  long-term  debt  financing;  and  corporate  stockholder  equity. 
This  first  of  a  series  of  accounting  courses  assumes  students  do 
not  possess  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Both  this  course  and  ACC 
1112  are  designed  to  help  provide  an  understanding  of  accounting 
issues  and  objectives  for  proper  interpretation  and  analysis  of 
financial  accounting  information.  Pre)-eq.  Sophomore  standing. 

ACCl  1 1 2  Managerial  Accounting  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  managerial  accounting  concepts  and  analy- 
sis reports  and  decisions  through  class  discussions,  exercises,  and 
demonstration  problems.  Specific  topics  covered  include  the  state- 
ment of  cash  flows;  cost  management  and  behavior;  cost-volume- 
profit  analysis;  ABC  accounting;  and  relevant  costs  for  decisions. 
Prereq.  ACC  1111  and  sophomore  standing. 

ACC  1 33 1  Intermediote  Accounting  1  4  QH 

Const  tutes  the  principal  foundation  course  for  accountants; 
includes  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  conceptual  framework  of 
accounting.  Emphasizes  the  preparation  of  financisil  statements 
and  their  use  in  decision  making.  Stresses  the  development  of 
accounting  theory  in  the  analysis  of  alternative  accoimting 
treatments  and  procedures.  Pays  particular  attention  to  cash, 
accounts  receivable,  and  inventories.  Prereq.  ACC  1111  or  equiv- 
alent and  middler  standing. 

ACC  1 332  Intermediate  Accounting  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  accounting  principles,  concepts,  and  pro- 
cedures introduced  in  ACC  1331.  Specific  topics  include  fixed 
asset  and  intangible  asset  accounting,  current  and  long-term 
liabilities,  contingencies,  pensions  and  other  postemployment 
benefits,  and  leases.  P)-ereq.  ACC  1331  and  middler  standing. 

ACC  1 339  Cost  Accounting  4  OH 

Develops  understanding  of  the  critical  role  of  cost  measiurement 
in  business  decisions  and  in  managing  a  firm's  profitability. 
Studies  alternate  ways  of  measuring  costs  to  meet  different  man- 
agement objectives,  the  role  of  budgeting  as  a  planning  and  man- 
agement tool,  and  the  use  of  cost  analysis  as  a  control  tool  to  help 
management  meet  short-  and  long-term  profit  objectives.  Prereq. 
ACC  1112  and  middler  standing. 

ACC  1 343  Intermediote  Accounting  3  4  QH 

Completes  the  intensive  study  of  measurement  and  reporting 
issues  of  modem  accounting  practice.  Emphasizes  the  conceptual 
and  procedural  aspects  associated  with  the  reporting  of  stock- 
holders equity,  earning  per  share,  and  deferred  taxes.  Prereq. 
ACC  1332  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ACC  1 345  Accounting  Systems  4  QH 

Examines  the  process  of  analyzing  and  designing  financial 
accounting  systems.  Uses  a  conceptual  approach  to  consider  the 
appropriate  use  of  computer  technology  in  designing  new  sys- 
tems. Covers  system  analysis  and  design  concepts,  files  and  data- 


base design,  and  how  to  control  specific  accounting  applications. 
Provides  hands-on  experience  in  operating  a  computerized 
accounting  system.  Prm-eq.  ACC  1331,  introductory  computer 
course,  or  permission  of  instructor,  and  middler  standing. 

ACC  1347  Auditing  4QH 

Examines  audit  concepts,  standards,  and  procedures,  including  the 
auditor's  legal  and  ethical  responsibilities,  the  auditing  profession, 
auditing  standards,  code  of  professional  conduct,  auditor's  reports, 
evidence,  internal  control  structure,  statistical  sampling,  legal  Ua- 
bUity,  and  substantive  testing.  Prereq.  ACC  1332  or  ACC  1343. 

ACC  1 351  Federal  Income  Taxes  1  4  QH 

Emphasizes  basic  understanding  of  the  federal  income  tax  struc- 
ture relating  to  individuals.  Requires  completion  of  tax  return 
problems  and  research  cases  directed  at  addressing  various  tax 
situations.  Through  these  projects,  the  different  sources  of  tax 
authority  are  introduced.  Prereq.  ACC  1332  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

ACC  1 5 1 2  Federal  Income  Taxes  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  examination  of  the  federal  income  tax  system. 
Emphasizes  the  tax  implications  of  property  transactions  and 
choice  of  business  entity.  Transactions  between  owners  and  busi- 
ness entities  are  also  examined.  A  m^or  emphasis  is  given  to  tax 
planning  considerations,  especially  corporate  tax  consequences. 
Prereq.  ACC  1351. 

ACC  1521  Advanced  Accounting  4  QH 

Analyzes  accounting  theory  and  practice  in  various  areas  for  the 
student  plaiming  a  career  as  a  professional  accountant.  Includes 
accounting  for  partnerships;  business  combinations  and  consoli- 
dated financial  statements;  bankruptcy,  liquidation  and  reorgani- 
zation; accounting  for  multinational  enterprises;  segments,  interini 
reporting,  and  reporting  to  the  SEC;  and  accounting  for  govern- 
mental units.  Prereq.  ACC  1343  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ACC  1 550  Forensic  Accounting  4  QH 

Covers  the  nature,  function,  and  enviroiunent  of  forensic 
accounting  through  class  discussion,  related  exercises,  casework, 
and  guest  speakers.  Introduces  students  to  basic  accounting  prin- 
ciples and  attempts  at  fraudulent  financial  reporting.  Topics 
include:  funds  flow  vrtthin  financial  institutions;  fraud  schemes  to 
"cook"  the  books;  red  flags  related  to  fraud;  concealed  income 
analysis;  and  the  accumulation/presentation  of  evidence  of  fraud. 
Prereq.  ACC  1111. 

ACC  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  students  who  have  received  approval  to  undertake 
independent  study  in  Ueu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  wiU  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  is  pre- 
sented to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 
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ACC  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  ACC  1591. 

ACC1 593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  ACC  1591. 

ACC  1 594,  ACC  1 595,  ACC  1 596,  ACC  1 597  Independent  Study 

Same  as  ACC  1591. 

ACC  1 71 1  Accounting  Principles  I  (Honors) 

See  course  description  for  ACC  1111. 

ACC  1712  Accounting  Principles  2  (Honors) 

See  course  description  for  ACC  1112. 


2QH 


3QH 


4  QH  each 


4QH 


4QH 


QH 


ACC  1810  Big-Picture  Accounting  (Honors) 

Helps  students  meike  managerial  decisions,  such  as  pricing, 
product  design,  or  make-or-buy  decisions,  using  accounting  infor- 
mation— especially  data  on  product  and  service  costs — in  combi- 
nation with  input  from  other  corporate  functions.  Offers  students 
the  opportunity  to  combine  knowledge  gained  about  costs  with 
knowledge  of  operations,  finance,  marketing,  the  overall  organi- 
zation, and  the  competitive  context  to  make  sound  business  deci- 
sions. Examines  a  variety  of  firms  facing  the  challenge  of  managing 
in  a  global  economy  in  the  Information  Age.  Discusses  how  to 
implement,  in  an  international  and  multicultural  context,  the 
action  plans  generated  from  analyzing  complex  information. 
Tests  action  plans  for  consistency  vsdth  critical  goals  such  as 
quality,  customer  focus,  and  continuous  improvement.  Prereq. 
Honors  participation  or  instructor's  permission. 

ACC  1 891  Honors  Thesis  In  Progress  0  QH 

ACC  1892  Honors  Thesis  8QH 

ACC  1 893  Honors  Thesis  In  Progress  0  QH 

ACC  1894  Honors  Thesis  12QH 


Entrepreneurship 


ENT  1330  Entrepreneurship  4  QH 

Introduces  entrepreneurship,  focusing  on  the  following  questions: 
What  is  entrepreneurship  and  how  do  you  become  an  entrepre- 
neur? How  do  you  find  or  create  ideas  that  might  become  busi- 
nesses? How  can  you  determine  if  the  ideas  have  merit  in  the 
marketplace?  How  do  you  start  a  firm  that,  from  the  beginning,  is 
market  oriented  and  focused  on  what  customers  need  and  are 
wiUing  to  buy?  Gives  students  an  opportunity  to  conduct  detailed 
evaluations  of  new  business  ideas. 

ENT  1 344  Starting  and  Managing  a  New  Business  4  QH 

Identifies  the  key  principles  and  practices  needed  to  start  a  busi- 
ness from  the  initial  idea  to  the  management  of  profits  and  fur- 
ther expansion.  Covers  such  topics  as  alternative  approaches  to 
business  entry,  initial  team  building,  managing  interactions  with 
initial  customers,  establishing  control  systems,  legal  matters,  and 
building  necessary  external  relationships.  Gives  students  an 
opportunity  to  analyze  a  new  ventm'e. 


ENT  1 352  Planning  and  Growing  New  Ventures  4  QH 

Focuses  on  how  entrepreneurs  turn  small  businesses  into  larger 
businesses.  Includes  planning,  forecasting  sales,  increasing  pro- 
duction, designing  new  products  or  services,  designing  distribu- 
tion and  managing  a  sales  force,  managing  personnel,  using 
strategic  linkages  with  other  companies  to  increase  market  pres- 
ence, and  working  with  a  growing  customer  base.  Discusses  how 
to  manage  a  small  firm  in  hard  financial  times.  Offers  students  an 
opportunity  to  develop  comprehensive  business  plans  for  new  or 
existing  businesses  as  term  projects. 

ENT  1 358  Small  Business  institute  8  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  apply  their  business 
training  through  an  analytical,  problem-solving  technique  learned 
in  the  classroom.  Expects  student  teams  to  interact  with  owmers 
and  managers  of  local  small  businesses  to  analyze  problems  and 
opportunities  and  develop  recommendations,  and  to  devote  the 
equivalent  of  two  days  per  week  to  collecting  information.  Com- 
bines experience  with  occasional  class  meetings  and  frequent 
team  meetings  with  a  faculty  member.  Sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA).  Requires  students 
to  present  interim  progress  reports  and  final  written  and  oral 
reports  to  the  cUent  company  and  the  SBA.  Prereq.  Junior  stand- 
ing or  permission  of  instructor. 

ENT  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  students  who  have  received  approval  to  undertake 
independent  study  in  lieu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  vtoU  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  is  pre- 
sented to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program 
can  be  obtained  ft'om  area  coordinators. 

ENT  1592  Independent  Study  2QH 

Same  as  ENT  1591. 

ENT  1593  Independent  Study  3QH 

Same  as  ENT  1591. 

ENT  1 594,  ENT  1 595,  ENT  1 596,  ENT  1 597  Independent  Study         4  QH  each 

Same  as  ENT  1591. 

ENT  1598  Independent  Study  8QH 

Same  as  ENT  1591. 

ENT  1 891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

ENT  1892  Honors  Thesis  8QH 

ENT  1 893  Honors  Thesis  In  Progress  0  QH 

ENT  1894  Honors  Thesis  12QH 
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Finance  and  Insurance 


FIN  1 333  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets  4  QH 

Explores  the  financial  environment  faced  by  a  firm  as  well  as  the 
financial  institutions  serving  the  economy.  Discusses  the  forces 
that  determine  the  changes  in  money  and  capital  markets  and 
explores  the  implications  of  changing  financial  environment  for 
the  management  of  funds  in  a  firm  and/or  financial  institution. 
Pt-ereq.  ACC  1112  and  middler  standing. 

FIN  1335  Managerial  Finance  4  QH 

Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
advanced  tools  and  concepts  used  in  the  financial  management  of 
the  firm.  Topics  include  inventory  and  credit  policies,  risk,  capital 
budgeting,  financial  structure,  cost  of  capital,  dividend  policy,  and 
valuation  of  a  firm.  Overall  financial  strategy  and  timing  of  its 
implementation  are  also  examined.  Specialized  topics — mergers 
and  acquisitions,  financial  failure,  and  financial  policy  for  multina- 
tional firms — may  be  considered  in  the  course.  Prer-eq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1346  Investment  Management  4  QH 

Presents  a  broad  overview  of  the  concepts,  practices,  and  proce- 
dures of  investment  management.  Covers  basic  security  types, 
security  market  operations,  security  analysis  (both  fundamental 
and  technical),  and  an  introduction  to  portfolio  management. 
,  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 438  Principles  of  Finance  1  4  QH 

Familiarizes  students  vnth  the  concepts,  tools,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures in  financial  management.  Covers  capital  budgeting,  valu- 
ation, and  time  value  of  money;  financial  planning,  analysis,  and 
risk  management.  Uses  problems,  case  discussions,  spreadsheet 
analysis,  and  other  computer-based  teaching  tools  to  enhance 
student  imderstandlng  of  financial  concepts.  Prereq.  ACC  1111, 
I  MSC 1200,  and  middler  standing. 

FIN  1 439  Principles  of  Finance  2  4  QH 

Analyzes  financial  statements  of  the  firm,  with  emphasis  on  long- 
term  planning  and  financing,  financial  policy,  and  short-term 
plaiming.  International  corporate  finance  and  financial  ethics  are 
covered  in  both  FIN  1438  and  FIN  1439.  Strong  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  link  of  finance  to  other  functional  areas  such  as 
strategy,  marketing,  operations,  and  accounting.  Prereq.  ACC 
1112,  MSC  1201,  and  FIN  1438. 

FIN  1 503  Taxes  and  Financiol  Decisions  4QH 

Uses  the  case  method  to  discuss  a  number  of  financial  decisions 
that  are  greatiy  influenced  by  tax  considerations,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  concerned  with  capital  structure,  dividend  policy, 
acquisition  terms,  investment  policies,  and  liquidations.  The  federal 
income  tax  receives  primary  consideration,  but  state  and  foreign 
taxes  are  also  discussed.  Prereq.  FIN  1439  and  middler  standing. 

FIN  1 520  Financial  Risk  Management  4  QH 

Explores  the  concepts  of  financial  futures,  options  on  financial 
futures,  and  listed  options  markets  as  developed  to  help  cor- 
porations and  financial  institutions  manage  risk.  Topics  include 
mechanics  of  these  markets,  techniques  that  can  hedge  risk 
exposure,  tracing  methods,  and  current  developments  in  the  field. 
Prerreq.  FIN  1346. 

FIN  1526  Securities  Markets  4QH 

Analyzes  the  operation  of  the  securities  market  Provides  students 
the  opportunity  to  examine  in  detail  the  operation  and  function  of 


investment  bankers,  broker-dealers,  and  securities  exchanges. 
Studies  the  mechanics  of  cash  and  margin  accounts,  trading  options, 
and  regulations  affecting  securities  markets.  F^ereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 530  Working  Capital  Management  4  QH 

Examines  strategies  and  analytical  approaches  to  managing  cur- 
rent assets  and  current  liabilities.  Explores  corporate  cash  man- 
agement under  changing  money  market  conditions.  Discusses  the 
use  of  interest  rate  futures  and  working  capital  management  in  a 
multinational  context.  Prerreq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 531  Valuotion  and  Value  Creation  4  QH 

Explores  recent  developments  in  financial  management  and 
financial  analysis  through  the  use  of  modem  finance  theory,  to 
make  capital  allocation  decisions  that  lead  to  long-run  value  max- 
imization for  the  corporation.  Focuses  on  applications  and  finan- 
cial model-bmlding.  Examines  risk  analysis  by  building  spread- 
sheet models  for  valuation  and  risk-analysis  applications.  Utilizes 
valuation  analysis  models  to  merge  financial,  corporate,  and  busi- 
ness strategies  to  measure  and  manage  corporate  value.  Develops 
an  understanding  of  the  mechanics  of  the  valuation  process, 
along  with  an  understanding  of  the  drivers  of  value  and  develop- 
ment of  strategies  for  value  creation.  Topics  covered  are  relevant 
to  value  consultants,  corporate  managers,  and  securities  analysts. 

FIN  1 535  Issues  in  Corporate  Governance  4  QH 

Examines  the  nature  of  conflicts  over  control  of  the  corporation. 
AppUes  modem  finance  theory  and  practice  to  the  issues  raised 
and  draws  on  seminsil  works  in  the  finance  and  economics  litera- 
ture that  influence  the  current  debates  in  this  area.  Discusses 
legal  and  ethical  considerations  that  are  especially  important  in 
corporate-control  issues.  Uses  cases  involving  well-known 
takeovers  of  the  1980s  as  well  as  current  hostile  takeover  battles 
to  illustrate  the  theories  discussed.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1538  Financial  Ethics  4QH 

Considers  the  ethical  issues  and  problems  that  are  involved  in  the 
financial  decision.  Helps  students  understand  ethical  dilemmas  in 
the  world  of  finance  and  their  influence  on  business  decisions 
and  behavior.  Involves  preparation  and  discussion  of  case  studies 
and  making  class  presentations;  requires  logic,  intellect,  and 
develops  ethical  vjilues.  Prereq.  FIN  1438. 

FIN  1 540  Management  of  Financial  Institutions  4  QH 

Studies  the  decision-making  problems  faced  by  financial  institu- 
tions such  as  commercial  banks,  savings  and  investment  institu- 
tions, and  finance  companies  when  viewed  as  competitive,  profit- 
seeking  business  entities.  Covers  such  topics  as  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  capital  markets  confronting  institutions,  specialized 
problems  regarding  the  sources  and  uses  of  funds  of  financial 
institutions,  the  nature  of  competition,  the  regulation  of  financial 
institutions,  and  strategic  policy  planning  of  financial  institutions. 
Prereq.  FIN  1333  or  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 543  Modern  Portfolio  Management  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  process  of  constmcting  and  managing  an  asset  port- 
foUo  to  meet  stated  objectives.  Exposes  students  to  theoretical 
models  of  portfolio  choice  and  statistical  analysis  of  appropriate 
data.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  design  a  portfolio  that 
combines  theory  with  the  practice  of  portfolio  management  in  an 
international  context.  Covers  performance  evaluation.  P-ereq. 
FIN  1346. 
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FIN  1 544  Bank  Management  4  QH 

Covers  the  structure,  regulation,  and  financial  management  of 
commercial  banks  in  a  globally  competitive  environment.  Topics 
include  measuring  bank  performance,  managing  interest  rate  risk, 
the  analysis  of  foreign  exchange  activities,  managing  UabUities 
and  capital  risk,  determining  the  cost  of  funds,  managing  cash 
assets  and  planning  and  controlling  liquidity,  bank  investment 
and  non-interest  income  policies,  the  extension  of  credit  and  the 
analysis  of  credit  worthiness,  and  merger  and  acquisition  valua- 
tion. These  are  studied  through  lectures,  readings,  case  analyses, 
and  class  discussions. 

FIN  1 545  Investment  Banking  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  managerial  functions  of  investment  banking  firms. 
Ebcamines  the  role  of  investment  bankers  in  linking  capital  requirers 
(corporations,  governments,  and  institutions).  Discusses  market 
structure  changes. 

FIN  1 549  Principles  of  Real  Estate  4  QH 

Surveys  the  field  of  real  estate,  including  principles  of  real  estate 
law,  trainsactions,  brokerage,  management,  development,  valua- 
tion, taxation,  finance,  and  investment.  Analyzes  real  estate  mar- 
kets with  linkages  to  legal  property  rights,  urban  economics  and 
finance.  FamiUarizes  students  with  concepts  and  practices  in  real 
estate  markets  to  prepare  for  future  studies  in  real  estate. 
Prereq.  FIN  1438. 

FIN  1 550  Real  Estate  Finance  and  Investment  4  QH 

Provides  a  framework  of  real  estate  finance  and  investment,  on 
both  theory  and  practice.  Examines  all  aspects  of  real  estate 
financing  including  the  primary  and  secondary  mortgage  markets, 
real  estate  financial  institutions,  regulations  and  mortgage-backed 
securities.  Analyzes  the  return,  risk  and  various  strategies  in  real 
estate  investments  with  financial  methods  and  techniques.  Uses 
case  discussions,  spreadsheet  analysis,  and  investment  projects 
to  make  learning  effective.  Prereq.  FIN  1439  and  FIN  1549. 

FIN  1 562  Employee  Benefits  Management  4  QH 

Covers  the  design,  implementation,  and  financing  of  corporate 
employee  benefit  plans.  Presents  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
qualified  and  non-qualified  benefit  and  executive  compensation 
plans.  Emphasizes  the  proper  management,  design,  and  financing 
of  these  plans  to  achieve  corporate  goals  at  minimum  feasible 
cost.  Studies  alternative  methods  of  financing  benefit  and  execu- 
tive compensation  plans.  Includes  recent  developments  in  Social 
Security,  benefits,  and  tax  legislation.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1 566  Risk  Management  and  Insurance  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  functional  area  of  corporate  risk  management. 
Covers  such  areas  as  organizing  and  controlling  the  risk  manage- 
ment function;  identifying,  measuring,  controlling,  and  financing 
risk;  selecting  the  best  method  of  risk  treatment;  and  implementing 
and  monitoring  risk  management.  Topics  of  exposure  analysis 
include  property,  liability  (public,  employer,  products,  officers 
and  directors,  and  professionals),  income,  and  extraordinary 
expense  losses.  Covers  treatment  methods  such  as  self-insurance, 
off-shore  captive,  retention  groups,  and  commercial  insurance. 
Includes  recent  developments  such  as  tort  reform  integration  of 
risk  management  with  modem  financial  theory,  as  well  as  impli- 
cations and  analysis  of  recent  tax  reforms.  Prereq.  FIN  1439. 


FIN  1 580  Personal  Financial  Management  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  development  of  personal  financial  management 
expertise,  based  on  an  integrated  plan  for  personal  choices. 
Focuses  on  an  overall  personal  economic  plan  and  unites  such 
diverse  topics  as  inflation  and  investment  selection,  insurance, 
short-  and  long-run  hedges  against  the  purchasing  power  risk,  and 
purchasing  assets.  Encourages  decision  making  through  analyz- 
ing alternative  courses  of  action.  Prereq.  FIN  1438. 

FIN  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake  inde- 
pendent study  in  Ueu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various  con- 
centrations. Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  wiU  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  wUl  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


FIN  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  FIN  1591. 

FIN  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  FIN  1591. 

FIN  1594,  FIN  1595,  FIN  1596,  FIN  1597  Independent  Study 

Same  as  FIN  1591. 


2QH 


3QH 


4  QH  each 


FIN  1 739  Principles  of  Finance  2  (Honors)  4  QH 

Analyzes  financial  statements  of  the  firm  with  emphasis  on  long- 
term  plaiming  and  financing,  financial  policy,  and  short-term 
planning.  Covers  both  international  corporate  iinance  and  ethics 
in  finance.  Places  strong  emphasis  on  the  Unk  of  finance  to  other 
functional  areas  such  as  strategy,  marketing,  operations,  and 
accounting.  Prereq.  ACC 1112,  FIN  1438,  MSC  1201. 

FIN  1 759  International  Financial  Markets  4  QH 

Introduces  international  financial  markets,  including  balance 
of  payments,  history  of  the  international  monetary  system, 
exchange-rate  determination,  foreign-exchange-exposure  hedging 
strategies,  and  international  capital  markets.  Emphasizes  how 
international  financial  markets  work  and  how  corporations  must 
adapt  their  decision-making  to  the  international  environment. 
Prereq.  FIN  1439. 

FIN  1760  International  Financial  Management  4QH 

Examines  how  the  financial  strategies  and  policies  of  multinational 
corporations  differ  from  domestic  corporations  and  how  financial 
management  is  utilized  in  an  international  setting  to  achieve  corpo- 
rate goals.  Specific  topics  include  cost  of  capital,  capital  budgeting, 
capitalization  policies,  and  management  techniques  for  dealing 
with  exchange-rate  exposure  and  working-capital  issues. 
Knowledge  of  exchange  rates  is  assumed.  Prereq.  FIN  1 759. 
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FIN  1 770  Entrepreneurial  Finance  4  QH 

Provides  a  summary  overview  of  entrepreneurial  finance  with  a 
specific  focus  on  small  businesses,  corporate  ventirres,  and  intra- 
preneurship.  Applies  knowledge  of  corporate  finance  in  tlie  con- 
text of  starting,  acquiring,  managing,  and  divesting  a  business  or 
a  business  unit  within  a  corporation.  Covers  such  topics  as  ana- 
lyzing the  fmancial  needs  of  new  ventures,  sources  of  financing, 
managing  decUne,  valuation,  and  exit  strategies.  Provides  stu- 
dents vrtth  the  opportunity  to  work  with  College  of  Engineering 
students  in  a  special  project  funded  by  the  General  Electric 
Foundation. 

FIN  1804  Issues  in  Corporate  Control  (Honors)  4  QH 

Examines  the  nature  of  conflicts  over  control  of  the  corporation, 
which  often  erupt  as  proxy  fights  or  hostile  takeover  attempts. 
Such  conflicts  cause  scholars,  managers,  shareholders,  and  legis- 
lators to  reexamine  fundamental  beliefs  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  publicly  held  corporation.  While  applying  modem  finance 
theory  and  practice  to  understand  the  issues  raised,  the  course 
also  draws  on  seminal  works  in  finance  and  economics  literatiure 
that  influence  current  debates  in  this  area.  Addresses  the  legal 
and  ethical  considerations  especially  important  in  corporate  con- 
trol issues.  Uses  cases  involving  well-known  takeovers  of  the 
1980s  as  well  as  current  hostUe  takeover  battles  to  Ulustrate  the 
theories  discussed.  Prereq.  Honors  participation  or  instructor's 
permission. 

FIN  1818  Turnaround  Management  (Honors]  4  QH 

Examines  strategies  for  identifying  companies  likely  to  fail  and 
selecting  and  implementing  remedial  actions.  Covers  such  topics 
as  business  turnarounds,  troubled  companies,  workouts,  bank- 
ruptcies, and  liquidations,  using  case  studies  and  readings. 
Students  will  evaluate  a  tumaroimd  plan.  Prereq.  Honors  partici- 
I  pation  or  permission  of  instructor. 

FIN  1820  Fixed-Income  Securities  and  Risk  (Honors)  4  QH 

Exposes  students  to  theory,  applications,  and  evidence  concern- 
ing highly  sensitive  interest  rate  products.  Teaches  recent  devel- 
opments in  pension  fund  management,  asset/liability  manage- 
ment, duration  matching,  "gap"  management,  concurrent  interest 
rate  Eind  exchange  rate  management,  and  other  important  issues 
confronting  domestic  and  international  financial  aind  corporate 
management.  Students  can  learn  how  to  customize  a  risk  manage- 
ment program.  Prereq.  FIN  1346. 

FIN  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

FIN  1892  Honors  Thesis  8QH 

FIN  1 893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

FIN  1894  Honors  Thesis  12  QH 


Human  Resources  Managiement 


HRM  1 332  Introduction  to  Human  Resources  Management  4  QH 

Helps  students  develop  understanding  of  contemporary  issues  in 
human  resources  management.  Examines  problems  posed  by 
changing  work  patterns,  labor  force  characteristics,  union  activities, 
and  government  policies.  Discusses  and  evaluates  organizational 
experiments  such  as  worker  participation,  job  enlargement,  and 
group  incentives  from  a  managerial  perspective.  Prereq.  HRM  1432 
or  HRM  1433  and  middlei-  staiulhig. 


HRM  1 345  Managing  Employee  Relations  4  QH 

Studies  current  issues  dealing  with  labor  in  its  broadest  sense. 
Discusses  and  evaluates  labor  unions  and  manpower  institutions 
as  well  as  the  emerging  development  and  training  problems  moti- 
vated by  unemployment,  poverty,  and  changing  work  patterns. 
Reviews  recent  legislation  dealing  with  the  employment  relation- 
ship. Prereq.  HRM  1432  or  HRM  1433  and  middler  standing. 

HRM  1348  Reward  Systems:  Wage,  Salory,  and  Benefits  Administration    4  QH 

Examines  one  of  the  m^or  functions  of  persormel  administration — 
compensation  management — and  its  part  in  the  overall  persormel 
programs  of  the  organization.  Develops  through  simulation  exercises, 
group  projects,  lectures,  and  cases  an  analysis  of  reward  systems 
as  supportive  mechanisms  of  management  and  the  formulation  of 
compensation  policy  and  implementation  of  compensation  systems. 
Prereq.  HRM  1432  or  HRM  1433  and  middle^-  standing. 

HRM  1 349  Selection  and  Assessment  of  Employees  4  QH 

Examines  three  influences  of  employee  selection  and  testing:  the 
legal  aspect  of  selection,  where  the  greatest  uncertainty  is  found; 
the  influence  of  industrial  psychology  on  selection  and  decision- 
making techniques;  and  the  area  of  persormel  practices  itself,  that 
is,  the  methods  employers  find  effective  in  coping  with  legal 
requirements.  Covers  basic  issues  amd  procedures  such  as  EEO, 
decision  strategies,  and  the  utility  and  ev£iluation  of  selection  and 
appraisal  systems.  Prereq.  HRM  1432  or  HRM  1433  and  middler 
standing. 

HRM  1 350  Skills  of  Leading  and  Managing  4  QH 

Identifies  the  basic  behavioral  skills  of  the  manager  and  leader 
role.  Engages  students  in  a  number  of  activities  that  win  provide 
the  opportunity  to  develop  those  skills,  including  motivating, 
supervising,  commimicating,  resolving  conflict,  leading,  coaching, 
and  negotiating.  Emphasizes  self-assessment  and  experiential 
exercises  aimed  at  skill  development.  Prereq.  HRM  1432  or  HRM 
1433  and  senior  standing. 

HRM  1 432  Organizational  Behavior  4  QH 

Explores  the  effects  of  individual,  interpersonal,  group,  and 
leadership  factors  on  human  behavior.  Also  explores  managerial 
applications  of  behaviorsil  and  social  science  concepts,  including 
job  design,  job  satisfaction,  performance  appraisal,  supervision, 
career  dynamics,  and  organizational  change.  Emphasizes  helping 
the  student  develop  skills  in  dealing  with  the  human  side  of  enter- 
prise. Prereq.  Middler  standing.  (Not  open  to  College  of  Business 
Administration  students.) 

HRM  1 433  Organizational  Behavior  and  Design  8  QH 

Helps  managers  and  potential  managers  develop  people  skills. 
Focuses  on  the  individual,  interpersonal,  group,  and  organiza- 
tional level.  Uses  case  studies,  simulation,  role  playing,  and  the- 
ory to  help  students  learn  concepts  and  techniques  of  managing 
with  and  through  people.  Develops  skills  through  practice. 
Prereq.  Middler  standing. 

HRM  1519  leadership  4QH 

Studies  the  leadership  function  in  a  variety  of  organizational 
settings.  Uses  a  contingency  approach  to  help  students  explore 
a  range  of  possible  leadership  behaviors,  relating  the  appropriate- 
ness of  a  particular  style  to  a  number  of  situational  factors. 
Readings  provide  an  opportunity  to  explore  several  contingency 
theories  of  leadership;  cases  allow  for  the  appUcation  of  these 
models;  and  videotaped  role  playing  and  self-assessment  tech- 
niques permit  students  to  evaluate  their  own  leadership  style. 
Prereq.  Middler  standing. 
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HRM  1 587  Training  and  Development  4  QH 

Explores  contemporary  methods  for  developing  and  delivering 
training  programs  that  enhance  performance  at  both  an  individual 
and  organizational  level.  Emphasizes  practical  application  in  the 
areas  of  need  analysis,  curriculum  design,  learning  objectives, 
program  development,  materials  preparation,  training  interven- 
tions, course  evaluation,  and  facilitation  skills.  Gives  students  the 
opportunity  to  develop,  conduct,  and  evaluate  training  sessions. 
Prereq.  HRM  1433. 

HRM  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  a  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake 
independent  study  in  lieu  of  Einy  course  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  will  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  is  pre- 
sented to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtEiined  fi-om  area  coordinators. 


HRM  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  HRM  1591. 

HRM  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  HRM  1591. 

HRM  1594,  HRM  1595,  HRM  1596,  HRM  1597 
Independent  Study 

Same  as  HRM  1591. 


2QH 


3QH 


4  QH  each 


HRM  1 760  International  Labor  Relations  Systems  4  QH 

Analyzes  labor  relations  systems  of  selected  countries  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  United  States.  Also  studies  the  political, 
cultural,  and  economic  forces  that  shaped  these  systems.  Gives 
special  attention  to  such  international  institutions  as  multi- 
national companies  and  the  EEC.  Cases,  readings,  and  projects 
assigned.  Prereq.  Middler  standing. 

HRM  1 762  Managing  People  in  International  Settings  4  QH 

Covers  basic  issues  in  hmnan  resources  management  relevant 
to  managing  in  international  and  cross-cultural  environments. 
Examines  selection  and  training  of  persoimel  for  work  in  multi- 
cultural environments,  managing  the  international  employee  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  cross-cultural  communication, 
international  environments,  special  issues  of  concern  to  small 
business,  and  change  in  multinational  companies.  Prereq.  Junior 
standing. 

HRM  1 8 1 2  The  Management  of  Innovation  (Honors)  4  QH 

Innovation  is  the  process  of  turning  ideas  into  useful  outputs. 
Explores  what  the  manager  can  do  to  foster  innovation  as  weU 
as  control  and  direct  it  to  best  accomplish  the  company's  goals. 
Discusses  the  process  of  iimovation,  the  role  of  the  manager,  and 
the  selection  of  organization  designs  and  systems  as  key  compo- 
nents of  innovation.  Prereq.  Honors  participation  or  instructor's 
permission. 

HRM  1 826  Cross-Cultural  Management  Through  Literature  4  QH 

Focuses  on  helping  students  develop  skills  in  cross-cultural 
management  using  recent  articles  from  business  journals  as  well 
as  short  stories  from  authors  around  the  world.  Discusses  these 
stories  using  the  management  £urticles  as  an  analytical  framework. 


Topics  include  culture  shock,  repatriation,  the  meaning  of  work 
and  personal  values,  power  and  authority,  status  and  hierarchy, 
ethics,  and  change.  Prereq.  Honors  participation  or  instructor's 

permission. 

HRM  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

HRM  1892  Honors  Thesis  8QH 

HRM  1 893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

HRM  1894  Honors  Thesis  12QH 


International  Business  Administration 


INB  1338  Introduction  to  International  Business  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  broad  cultural,  economic,  and  poMtical  aspects  of 
domestic  and  foreign  envirormients  and  their  effect  on  the  interna- 
tional operations  of  business  firms.  Topics  include  the  principles, 
patterns,  and  potential  of  international  trade  and  investments; 
and  the  development  of  management  strategies  for  international 
businesses.  Prereq.  Middler  standing. 

INB  1 352  Seminar  in  International  Business  4  QH 

Applies  the  concepts  and  skills  acquired  in  other  international 
and  domestic  courses.  Focuses  on  solving  managerial  problems 
in  international  and  multicultural  contexts.  Uses  case  analysis  to 
focus  on  business  strategy  and  policy  related  to  international 
operations.  Requires  significant  class  participation,  written  analy- 
sis, and  understanding  of  current  issues.  Prereq.  INB  1338  and 
senior  standing. 

INB  1 731  Cultural  Aspects  of  International  Business  4  QH 

Covers,  from  a  managerial  perspective,  issues  that  arise  when  a 
firm  moves  from  its  home  country  to  a  host  country  that  has  a  dif- 
ferent national  culture.  Focuses  on  United  States-based  firms 
that  operate  abroad.  Also  considers  what  happens  to  other 
nation's  firms  operating  in  the  Uruted  States  and  in  third-country 
envirorunents.  Analyzes  how  "corporate  culture"  evolves  in  the 
context  of  national  culture  and  the  impact  on  managers.  Prereq. 
Middler  standing. 

INB  1 735  Import  and  Export  Management  4  QH 

Covers  the  principles  and  practices  of  international  trade  through 
import  and  export.  Focuses  on  management  aspects  and  explores 
details  required  to  engage  all  aspects  of  international  trade. 
Topics  include  goverrmient  regulations,  transportation,  insur- 
ance, marketing,  and  finance. 


Management 


MGT  1115  Introduction  to  Business  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  functions  of  management,  team-taught  by 
faculty  from  all  areas  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
Examines  academic  choices  and  career  opportunities  in  business. 

MGT  1 345  Legal  Aspects  of  Business  4  QH 

Examines  the  legal  aspects  of  business  transactions  and  business 
relationships  involving  contracts  and  sale  of  goods  under  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code,  as  well  as  product  liability  and 
agency  law, 
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MGT  1 350  Advanced  Strategic  Management  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  systems  designed  by  managers  to  facilitate  orga- 
nizational change  and  effective  strategy  implementation. 
Develops  a  framework  for  understanding  and  managing  the  com- 
plex interrelationships  that  exist  among  strategy,  structure,  cul- 
ture, control  systems,  and  management  style,  and  their  impact  on 
the  organization's  performance,  through  readings  and  case  dis- 
cussions, tacludes  exploration  of  current  strategic  management 
issues,  such  as  global  expansion,  corporate  renewal,  quality 
assurance,  innovation  and  technology,  strategic  alliances,  project 
management,  and  integrating  functional  perspectives,  through 
discussion  of  current  and  classic  strategic  management  vmtings. 
Prereq.  MGT  1450  and  senior  standing. 

MGT  1446  Managing  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Social  Issues  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  legal,  social,  ethical,  and  economic  influences  as 
weU  as  domestic  and  international  cultural  factors  affecting 
business.  Treats  vjuious  ways  the  manager  can  respond  to  these 
influences.  Topics  include  the  several  possible  models  of  the  busi- 
ness and  society  relationship;  the  foundations  of  personal  and 
managerial  ethics;  the  business,  goverrunent,  and  society  inter- 
relationships; ways  the  manager  can  address  various  stakeholder 
interests;  and  strategic  and  corporate  public-policy  corisequences 
of  management's  responses  to  specific  social  issues.  Prereq. 
Junior  standing. 

MGT  1 450  Strategic  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  corporate  strategy  and  its  elements,  including  an 
analysis  of  the  company,  its  resources,  opportunities,  environ- 
ment, and  decision  makers.  Emphasizes  decision  making  and 
iniplementation  of  strategy  while  operating  a  company  in  the  con- 
text of  a  business  simulation.  Prereq.  Senior  standing. 

MGT  1575  Negotiations  4QH 

Focuses  attention  on  the  strategies  and  techniques  employed  in 
the  negotiations  process.  Includes  familiarization  with  related  Ut- 
eratiue,  student  role-playing,  and  interaction  with  professionals 
involved  in  private  and  pubUc  sector  negotiations. 

MGT  1 580  Intercultural  Negotiation  and  Conflict  4  QH 

Focuses  on  effective  management  in  multicultiu'al  envirorunents 
and  the  need  for  negotiating  skUls  beyond  basic  bargaining  tools. 
Considers  such  psychological  and  sociological  factors  as  stereo- 
typing, discrimination,  biculturalism,  intercultural  conflict,  cul- 
tural factors  in  negotiation,  and  cultural  hegemony.  Provides  the 
opportunity  to  apply  these  and  related  ideas  to  such  practical  sit- 
uations as  negotiating  relationships  among  intercultural  groups, 
negotiating  across  cultures,  and  understanding  relationships 
between  competing  cultures. 

MGT  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake  inde- 
pendent study  in  lieu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various  con- 
centrations. Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompsmied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  will  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  is  pre- 
sented to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


MGT  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MGT  1591. 

MGT  1594,  MGT  1595,  MGT  1596,  MGT  1597 
Independent  Study 

Same  as  MGT  1591. 


3QH 


4  QH  each 


4QH 


MGT  1803  Management  and  the  Internet:  Competition,  Strategy, 
and  Policy 

Discusses  the  dynamics  of  cyberspace  and  what  it  takes  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  it  as  a  manager  and  citizen.  Focuses  on  the 
explosive  global  growth  of  the  Internet  and  cyberspace  as  well  as 
how  the  new  environment  of  cyberspace  is  transforming  corpo- 
rate strategies  in  the  global  economy  and  in  individual  and  group 
relationships.  Provides  the  opportunity  to  develop  expertise  in 
electronic  conferencing  and  techniques  for  Internet-based  iivfor- 
mation  discovery,  evaluation,  and  analysis  by  holding  part  of  the 
seminar  on-line.  Explores  a  v^dde  range  of  state-of-the-art  issues, 
including  digital  literacy,  global  digital  commerce,  censorship, 
privacy,  Internet  policy,  and  the  impact  of  cyberspace  on  per- 
sonal identity.  Includes  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  significant 
research  project  on  a  cyberspace  topic  of  interest.  Prereq. 
Honors  participation  or  instructor's  permission. 

MGT  1 820  Independent  Study  (Honors)  4  QH 

Offers  directed  study  toward  fulfiUment  of  Honors  Program 
requirements  and  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  been 
accepted  into  the  Honors  Program.  Procedures  for  arranging  the 
honors  independent  study  are  the  same  as  those  for  MGT  1594. 

MGT  1 842  World  of  Consulting  (Honors)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  providing  an  overview  of  the  consulting  world.  Topics 
include  the  structure  of  the  consulting  industry,  covering  the  vari- 
ous types  of  consulting  organizations  from  large  to  small,  with  an 
emphasis  on  those  specializing  in  strategy  consulting.  Analyzes 
such  corporations  as  Bain  &  Co.,  McKinsey,  AD  Little,  and 
Andersen  Consulting,  as  well  as  the  other  "big  six"  firms,  which 
have  in  recent  years  become  major  players  on  the  world  consulting 
scene.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  these  organizations  in  the  global  business 
arena,  describes  their  various  modes  of  operation,  and  introduces 
career  opportunities  available  in  the  field  of  consulting.  Prereq. 
Honors  participation  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MGT  1 891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  QH 

MGT  1892  Honors  Thesis  8QH 

MGT  1 893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress  0  OH 

MGT  1894  Honors  Thesis  12QH 


Management  Science 


MSC  1 200  Business  Statistics  1  4  QH 

Studies  statistics,  which  is  the  methodology  concerned  vdth  data 
collection,  analysis,  and  interpretation.  Discusses  the  information 
that  is  generated  by  statistical  methods  and  used  for  analyzing 
decisions  in  the  face  of  uncertainty.  Introduces  fundamental  con- 
cepts and  methodology  of  statistics,  probability  distribution,  esti- 
mation, and  hypothesis  testing.  Prereq.  MTH 1114. 


MGT  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MGT  1591. 


2QH 
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MSCI 201  Business  Statistics  2  4QH 

Continues  topics  covered  in  MSC  1200.  Includes  chi-square 
tests,  simple  and  multiple  regression-correlation  analysis,  and  ele- 
mentary concepts  of  time-series  analysis.  Prereq.  MSC  1200. 

MSC  1 226  Computer-Based  Information  Systems  4  QH 

Introduces  personal  computers  with  business  applications,  as 
well  as  microcomputers,  spreadsheets,  word  processing,  and 
databases.  Covers  the  basic  information  systems  concepts. 
Requires  students  to  apply  technology  and  problem-solving  skills. 

MSC  1 330  Data  Management  4  QH 

Builds  on  the  functional  skills  learned  in  MSC  1226.  Exposes 
students  to  the  essentials  of  data  management.  Topics  include 
database  design,  selection  and  use  of  a  database  software  pack- 
age, database  administration,  security,  privacy,  and  data  recovery. 
Pr&req.  MSC  1226. 

MSC  1 332  Decision  Support  Systems  ior  Business  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  impact  of  com- 
puter-based tools  on  business  decision-making.  Builds  upon  the 
computer  Uteracy  foundation  established  in  MSC  1226.  Covers 
decision-support  software  such  as  graphics  and  expert  systems. 
Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  buUd  a  decision-support  system 
and  create  the  supporting  system  documentation  and  user  man- 
ual in  a  course  project.  Prereq.  MSC  1226. 

MSC  1 335  Telecommunications  and  Networks  4  QH 

Reviews  business  telecommunications.  Focuses  on  the  design,  use, 
and  management  of  networks.  Topics  include  telecommunications 
technology,  network  structures,  and  current  telecommunication 
applications  in  business  such  as  electronic  maU,  teleconferencing, 
and  distributed  applications.  Prereq.  MSC  1226. 

MSC  1336  Business  Programming  4QH 

Provides  students  with  experience  in  structured  reasoning  and 
programming.  Gives  students  the  opporturuty  to  gain  an  apprecia- 
tion for  design,  coding,  debugging,  and  executing  program  mod- 
ules. Emphasizes  the  design  methodologies  required  to  create 
such  modules.  Prereq.  MSC  1226. 

MSC  1341  Information  Resource  Management  4  QH 

Examines  the  major  organizational  and  managerial  issues  associ- 
ated with  managing  the  information  resource,  focusing  on  three 
thematic  components.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  assume 
a  strategic  viewpoint  and  consider  using  information  to  achieve 
competitive  advantage,  create  new  products  or  services,  or  to  re- 
engineer  the  business;  learn  about  using  information  technology 
to  support  the  functional  areas  of  the  business  such  as  ftnance, 
manufacturing,  or  human  resources;  consider  issues  related  to 
managing  information  technology  such  as  outsourcing  IS  applica- 
tions, project  management,  and  mvesting  in  new  technology. 
Prereq.  MSC  1226  and  junior  standing.  \ 

MSC  1342  Business  Systems  Integration  4  QH 

Explores  strategies  for  the  technical  and  organizational  integra- 
tion of  information  systems  through  a  project  requiring  students 
to  form  companies,  analyze  their  data  needs,  design  and  bmld  a 
set  of  information  systems,  and  recommend  a  strategy  for  data 
Eirchitecture  integration.  This  is  the  capstone  course  for  the  MIS 
concentration.  Prereq.  MSC  1226,  MSC  1330,  MSC  1332,  MSC 
1335,  MSC  1341.  Suggested  MSC  1336. 

MSC  1441  Operations  Management  4  QH 

Considers  the  productive  system  of  an  enterprise  whereby  inputs 
of  technology,  materials,  personnel,  and  information  are  trans- 


formed into  useful  goods  and/or  services.  Introduces  the  types  of 
problems  and  issues  encountered  by  the  operations  manager. 
Discusses  various  models  and  techniques  but  emphasizes  problem 
formulation  and  managerial  implications. 

MSC  1520  Mass  Customization  4QH 

Mass  customization  refers  to  meeting  individual  customers'  needs 
by  using  mass  production  methods.  Focuses  on  important  issues 
such  as  characterization  and  typology  of  mass  customization 
systems,  individualized  productyservice  development,  market 
analysis  and  one-to-one  marketing,  electronic  commerce,  virtual 
shopping,  technology  enablers,  networking,  virtual  factories, 
enterprise  architecture  for  mass  customization,  manufacturing/ 
service  costing,  and  logistics.  Requires  student  teams  to  work  on 
term  projects  to  study  firms  involved  in  mass  customized  produc- 
tion/service. Prereq.  Senior  standing. 

MSC  1 566  Quality  Management  4  QH 

Examines  the  basic  philosophy  of  quality  and  its  management 
both  in  Japan  and  in  the  United  States.  Stresses  the  changing  role 
of  quality  as  an  emerging  strategic  factor  in  the  United  States. 
Discusses  managerial,  behavioral,  and  statistical  methods  based 
on  measurement  for  achieving  quality.  Introduces  the  student  to 
various  aspects  of  quality  management  relevant  to  lower,  middle 
and  upper  level  of  management;  quality  control  circles;  quality 
and  continuous  process  improvements;  and  the  philosophy  of 
quality  experts  such  as  Deming,  Juran,  and  Ishikawa.  Prereq. 
MSC  1201  and  MSC  1441. 

MSC  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  imdertake  inde- 
pendent study  in  Ueu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various  con- 
centrations. Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  will  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  is  pre- 
sented to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


MSC  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MSC  1591. 

MSC  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MSC  1591. 


MSC  1701  Business  Statistics  2  (Honors) 

See  course  description  for  MSC  1201. 


4QH 


MSC  1 826  Business  Forecasting  (Honors)  4  QH 

Focuses  on  analyzing  data  using  statistical  models  from  various 
functional  areas  of  business.  Students  prepare  reports  based  on 
actual  data  that  involve  forecasting.  Prereq.  MSC  1201. 


MSC  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
MSC  1892  Honors  Thesis 
MSC  1893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
MSC  1894  Honors  Thesis 


OQH 

8QH 

OQH 

12  QH 


2QH 


3QH 


MSC  1 594,  MSC  1 595,  MSC  1 596,  MSC  1 597  Independent  Study      4  QH  each 

Same  as  HRM  1591. 
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MKT  1 331  Marketing  Management  4  QH 

Provides  training  in  marl<eting  decision  making.  Uses  case  studies 
simulating  actual  business  settings  to  help  students  develop 
analytical  abilities  and  sharpen  their  communications  sldlls. 
Covers  topics  that  range  from  techniques  used  to  analyze  a  mar- 
ket to  the  development  of  a  total  marketing  strategy  (product  pol- 
icy, pricing  poUcy,  promotion  policy,  and  distribution  policy). 
Prereq.  MKT  1435  and  middlei-  standing. 

MKT  1 34 1  Marketing  Research  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  survey  research  process  and  the  analysis  of  data 
using  SPSS.  Covers  topics  such  as  problem  definition,  research 
design,  sampling,  questionnaire  design,  data  collection,  and  data 
analysis.  Students  expected  to  work  on  group  projects.  Requires 
no  previous  computer  experience.  Prereq.  MKT  1331  and 
MSC 1201. 

MKT]  351  Competitive  Strategy  4QH 

A  capstone  marketing  course,  required  of  aH  students  with  a  mar- 
keting concentration.  Focuses  on  the  formulation  of  marketing 
strategy  at  a  policy  level  and  its  implementation  in  a  dynamic  envi- 
ronment. Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  senior  standing. 

MKT  1 435  Introduction  to  Marketing  4  QH 

Consists  of  lectures,  readings,  and  small-group  discussions  on  the 
role  of  marketing  in  contemporary  society,  in  the  business  enter- 
prises, and  in  the  nonprofit  organization.  Considers  the  planning, 
operation,  and  evaluation  of  marketing  and  promotional  efforts 
necessary  to  the  effective  marketing  of  consumer  and  industrial 
products  and  services  in  both  profit  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
I  Prereq.  Sophomore  standing. 

MKT  1 501  Introduction  to  Retailing  4  QH 

Explores  the  dynamics  of  retailing  and  the  range  of  firms  that 
make  up  the  retailing  industry.  Examines  the  functions,  practices, 
and  organizations  of  various  store  types.  Considers  such  topics 
as  current  issues,  career  opportunities,  the  environment  of  retail- 
ing, and  retaUing's  role  in  the  economy.  Prereq.  MKT  1435  and 
middle)-  standing. 

MKT  1 503  Retail  Merchandising  and  Control  4  QH 

Examines  the  concepts  and  techniques  of  store  operations  and 
merchandise  management.  Considers  topics  such  as  ceilculating 
and  planning  markups  and  markdowns,  pricing,  inventory  con- 
trol, stock  turn,  open-to-buy,  profitability  analysis,  and  expense 
control.  Pi'ereq.  MKT  1435  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MKT  1 5 1 5  Marketing  In  the  Service  Sector  4  QH 

Provides  a  basic  treatment  of  methods  and  techniques  for  market- 
ing in  the  service  sector,  which  includes  sports,  recreation,  pubUc 
service,  banking,  insurance,  and  hotels.  Analyzes  a  number  of 
descriptive  studies  covering  the  appUcation  of  marketing  princi- 
ples in  key  service  areas  as  weU  as  the  principles  themselves. 
Prereq.  MKT  1435. 

MKT  1 5 1 8  Marketing  and  Technology  4  QH 

Explores  the  impact  of  the  Internet,  the  World  Wide  Web,  and 
emerging  technological  innovations  such  as  wireless  communica- 
tion and  digital  media  on  the  marketing  of  goods  and  services. 
Examines  consumer  response  to  these  iimovations  and  factors 
that  lead  to  the  adoption  of  these  new  technologies.  Offers  students 
the  opportunity  to  study  how  electronic  commerce  is  changing 
the  way  firms  interact  with  the  market  and  how  firms  are  taking 


advantage  of  these  new  technologies  to  improve  their  marketing 
strategies.  Prereq.  MKT  1435  or  MKT  1 735  and  junior  or  senior 
standing. 

MKT  1 523  Advertising  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  tlie  management  of  the  advertising  function  in  rela- 
tion to  a  firm's  overall  marketing  objectives.  Approaches  the  sub- 
ject from  the  perspective  of  the  user  of  advertising  (for  example, 
the  product  manager  and  the  marketing  manager).  Uses  case 
studies  and  text  material  to  help  the  student  develop  decision- 
making sWUs.  Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  middler  standing. 

MKT  1 531  Sales  Management  4  QH 

Provides  training  in  effective  selling  skills  and  how  to  manage 
accounts.  Discusses  how  customers  buy  products  and  services 
and  how  this  relates  to  a  company's  sales  process:  prospecting 
accounts,  making  sales  presentations,  handling  customer  objections, 
closing  sales,  and  post-sale  servicing  of  accounts.  Also  covers 
current  approaches  such  as  relationship  and  partnership  selling. 
Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  middler  standing. 

MKT  1 536  Brand  Management  4  QH 

Provides  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  role  and  respon- 
sibUities  of  a  brand/product  manager.  Provides  students  with  a 
practical  understanding  of  the  problems  and  challenges  faced  by 
brand  or  product  managers  in  both  consumer  emd  industrial  set- 
tings. Fosters  proactive  and  creative  marketing  and  promotional 
thinking.  Prereq.  MKT  1435. 

MKT  1 540  Marketing  Channels  4  QH 

Examines  the  strategic  decisions  needed  to  develop  channels  of 
distribution  (manufacturers,  wholesEilers,  and  retailers)  whose 
purpose  is  to  deUver  products  and  services  from  producer  to  the 
end  consumer.  Places  special  emphasis  on  channel  structure, 
channel  design,  and  channel  management,  including  the  methods 
of  negotiation,  cooperation,  and  coordination,  that  channel  part- 
ners use  to  operate  efficiently  and  effectively.  Prereq.  MKT  1435. 

MKT  1 542  Buslness-to-Buslness  Marketing  4  QH 

Examines  corporate  buyers  and  how  they  differ  from  household 
buyers/consimiers.  Studies  company-to-company  marketing  and 
how  it  differs  from  consumer  products  marketing.  Covers  prod- 
uct and  pricing  elements  as  well  as  the  role  of  industrial  distribu- 
tors and  sales  organizations.  Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  middler 
standing. 

MKT  1 545  New  Product  Development  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  challenges  and  decisions  managers  face  in  creat- 
ing, developing,  launcliing,  and  managing  new  products  and 
services.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  stages  of  the  new 
product  development  process,  the  information  needs  in  each 
stage,  and  approaches  for  gathering  needed  information.  Prereq. 
MKT  1331  and  middlei-  standing. 

MKT  1 553  Foundations  of  Consumer  Behavior  4  QH 

Helps  students  develop  an  understanding  of  consiuner  attitudes 
and  behavior  processes  as  the  basis  of  the  design  of  marketing 
problems.  Considers  economic  and  behavioral  models  of  con- 
sumer behavior  and  underl5Tng  behavioral  theories  and  concepts. 
Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  middle)-  standing. 

MKT  1591  Independent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake 
independent  study  in  Ueu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Committee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
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requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  super- 
vising faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  will  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  is  pre- 
sented to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


MKT  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MKT  1591. 

MKT  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  MKT  1591. 

MKT  1594,  MKT  1595,  MKT  1596,  MKT  1597 
Independent  Study 

Same  as  HRM  1591. 


2QH 


3QH 


4  QH  each 


MKT  1 735  Introduction  to  Marketing  (Honors)  4  QH 

Explores  the  role  of  marketing  in  contemporary  society,  business 
enterprises,  and  nonprofit  organizations  through  discussions, 
lectures,  readings,  and  group  projects.  Considers  planning,  oper- 
ating, and  evaluating  marketing  and  promotional  efforts  that  are 
necessary  to  effectively  market  consumer  and  industrial  products 
and  services  in  both  profit  and  nonprofit  organizations.  Prereq. 
Middler  standing  and  honors  participation. 

MKT  1 760  Internotional  Marketing  4  QH 

Introduces  those  aspects  of  marketing  that  are  unique  to  interna- 
tional business  within  the  framework  of  traditional  ftmctional  areas 
of  marketing.  Focuses  on  the  environment  and  the  modifications  of 
marketing  concepts  and  practices  necessitated  by  environmental 
differences.  Includes  such  topics  as  cultural  dynamics  in  interna- 
tional markets,  political  and  legal  environmental  constraints,  educa- 
tional and  economic  constraints,  international  marketing  research, 
international  marketing  institutions,  and  marketing  practices 
abroad.  Prereq.  MKT  1331  and  middler  standing. 


MKT  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
MKT  1892  Honors  Thesis 
MKT  1893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
MKT  1894  Honors  Thesis 


OQH 

8QH 

OQH 

12  QH 


importance  of  transportation  planning,  inventory  control,  ware- 
housing, customer  service  standards,  purchasing,  and  location 
decisions  in  the  design  and  operation  of  supply-and-distribution 

systems. 

TRN  1 352  Advanced  Problems  in  Supply  Chain  Management  4  QH 

Identifies  and  examines  important  issues  that  are  of  strategic 
importance  to  top-level  professionals  involved  in  supply  chain 
management.  Emphasizes  the  decision-making  processes  em- 
ployed by  those  executives  in  the  context  of  corporate  strategic 
management. 

TRN  1 353  Seminar  in  Supply  Chain  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  limited  number  of  advanced  supply  chain  manage- 
ment topics.  The  course  has  a  seminar  format  and  is  primarily 
based  on  individual  research  efforts.  Research  findings  are  dis- 
cussed with  the  class  and  shared  through  presentations. 

TRN  1 5 1 4  Carrier  Management  4  QH 

Examines  the  perspective  of  those  involved  in  managing  the  sev- 
eral modes  of  transportation.  Emphasizes  the  decision-making 
process  related  to  such  issues  as  carrier  financing,  pricing,  labor 
relations,  and  market  development. 

TRN  1S91lndependent  Study  1  QH 

Allows  the  student  who  has  received  approval  to  undertake 
independent  study  in  lieu  of  any  course  required  in  the  various 
concentrations.  Students  present  proposals  to  an  Independent 
Studies  Conunittee  for  evaluation  and  approval.  Every  proposal 
requires  a  detailed  outline  of  the  objectives  and  plan  of  study  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  statement  from  the  supe-"- 
vistng  faculty  member  under  whose  direction  the  study  wi'l  take 
place.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  prepared  by  the  student  is  pre- 
sented to  the  appropriate  Independent  Studies  Committee. 
Further  information  about  the  Independent  Studies  Program  can 
be  obtained  from  area  coordinators. 


TRN  1592  Independent  Study 

Same  as  TRN  1591. 

TRN  1593  Independent  Study 

Same  as  TRN  1591. 


2QH 


3QH 


TRN  1 594,  TRN  1 595,  TRN  1 596,  TRN  1 597  Independent  Study       4  QH  each 

Same  as  TRN  1591. 


Logistics  and  Transportation 


TRN  1 333  The  Transportation  Industries  4  QH 

Examines  the  stinicture,  operations,  and  problems  of  the  several 
modes  of  transportation,  and  outlines  the  government  role  in  reg- 
ulation and  promotion.  Also  highUghts  the  interaction  between 
carriers  and  shippers  in  the  transportation  marketplace. 

TRN  1 335  Current  Issues  in  Supply  Chain  Management  4  QH 

Identifies  important  contemporary  issues  and  problems  in  supply 
chain  management  and  examines  their  nature  Eind  significance. 
Explores  alternative  approaches  to  resolving  such  problems  by 
analyzing  various  options  and  their  implications. 

TRN  1 344  Supply  Chain  Management  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  role  and  activities  of  those  involved  in  corporate 
supply  chain  management  decision-making.  Emphasizes  the 


TRN  1760  Glohol  Logistics  4QH 

Analyzes  the  managerial  activities  of  logistics  planning  and  opera- 
tions in  multinational  firms.  Focuses  on  contemporary  issues  that 
affect  the  design  of  international  logistics  systems,  and  examines 
the  current  and  future  status  of  ocean  and  air  transportation  in 
international  trade  and  development. 


TRN  1891  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
TRN  1892  Honors  Thesis 
TRN  1893  Honors  Thesis  in  Progress 
TRN  1894  Honors  Thesis 


OQH 

8QH 

OQH 

12  QH 
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Computer  Science 

COM  1 1 00  Fundomenlals  of  Computer  Science  4  QH 

Introduces  computers  and  computer  programming.  Studies  basic 
concepts  of  a  Wgh-level  language  such  as  data  types,  variables, 
assignment,  expressions,  statements,  and  inpuiyoutput.  Surveys 
structured  programming  tools  including  flow  control  constructs, 
procediu-es  and  functions,  parEuneters,  local  variables,  and  user- 
defined  data  structures.  Discusses  character  strings  and  1-dimen- 
sional  arrays.  Introduces  graphics  and  animation.  Emphasizes  the 
systematic  design  of  programs  using  structured  components. 
Prereq.  An  interest  in  programming  computers. 

COM  1101  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  1  4  QH 

Introduces  algorithms,  data  structures,  abstraction,  and  encapsu- 
lation. Examines  arrays,  stacks,  classes,  and  templates.  Discusses 
the  creation  of  a  data  structure  in  layers  using  composition  of 
simpler  components.  Uses  the  concept  of  class  and  template  to 
encapsulate  the  functions  and  operations  on  a  data  structure. 
Studies  specific  classes  for  arrays,  stacks,  queues,  complex  arith- 
metic, polynomials,  and  function  objects.  Introduces  dynamic- 
memory  allocation  for  arrays  and  sintple  linked  Usts.  Examines 
sorting  and  searching  techniques  and  introduces  reciu-sion. 
Pre)-eq.  COM  1100  or  equivalent. 

COM  1 1 02  Functional  Programming  and  Its  Applications  4  QH 

Introduces  the  fundamental  concepts  and  applications  of  func- 
tional programming  based  on  procedural  and  data  abstraction. 
Discusses  the  relation  between  functional  programming  and  sym- 
bolic processing  as  implemented  in  LlSP-Uke  languages.  Covers 
simple  applications  selected  from  artificial  intelligence,  data- 
driven  design,  and  programming  language  design  and  implemen- 
tation. fVereg.  COM  1101. 

COM  1 1 05  Computer  Science  and  Its  Applications  4  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  of  all  mjyors  to  understand 
and  experience  the  computer  science  field  and  to  become 
informed  and  inteUigent  users  of  its  tools.  Explores  using  the 
computer  as  a  fundamental  component  of  the  problem-solving 
process.  Discusses  basic  principles  and  provides  hands-on  experi- 
ence with  a  word  processor,  a  spreadsheet  package,  a  database 
management  system,  and  a  presentation  mjmager.  Not  open  to 
computer  science  or  business  administration  majors. 

COM  1 121  Computer  Science  Overview  1  1  QH 

Introduces  ideas  and  skills  that  are  necessary  for  success  in  the 
computer  science  field.  Examines  the  relation  between  personal 
goals  and  professional  standards.  Studies  work  habits,  time  man- 
agement, organizational  skills,  interpersonal  sldUs,  and  commit- 
ment. Raises  issues  of  ethics  and  responsibility.  Discusses  thinking 
skills  that  are  needed  in  computer  science  and  introduces  problem- 
solving  exercises  designed  to  develop  these  skills.  Introduces 
readings  from  the  software  literature  to  illustrate  the  variety  of 
skills  needed  in  industry.  Prereq.  Computer  science  majors  only. 

COM  1 1 22  Computer  Science  Overview  2  1  QH 

Introduces  the  UNIX  operating  system,  the  Internet,  and  other 
important  systems.  Discusses  their  basic  concepts  and  history. 
Introduces  ethical  issues  such  as  privacy,  security,  reliability,  and 
intellectual  property.  Prereq.  Computer  science  majors  only. 

COM  1 1 30  Computer  Organization  and  Design  4  QH 

Discusses  how  a  computer  system  works  and  why  it  performs  as  it 
does.  Topics  include  assembly  language  (programs,  call/return. 


stack  frames),  arithmetic  (representations  and  algorithms),  digital 
design  (implementation  of  an  RISC  subset),  and  organization  (mem- 
ory hierarchy).  Prejieg.  COM  1101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

COM  1 1  SO  Presentation  of  Information  4  QH 

Discusses  the  presentation  of  information  as  text,  hypertext,  out- 
lines, numbers,  tables,  graphics,  diagrams,  maps,  and  annotated 
images.  Emphasizes  the  relation  between  the  discovery  of  mean- 
ing in  raw  information  and  the  effective  presentation  of  that  infor- 
mation. Describes  the  principles  and  theories  that  guide  the  selec- 
tion of  visual  means  to  present  information.  Introduces  basic  con- 
cepts of  mathematics  and  statistics  so  that  the  visual  and  numeri- 
cal methods  for  studying  iivfonnation  may  be  compared.  Utilizes 
assorted  software  tools  to  create  effective  presentations  and  also 
discusses  the  strengths  and  limitations  of  current  computer  tech- 
nology. Prereg.  COM  1105  or  equivalent.  Computer  Science 
majors  may  take  for  general  elective  credit  only. 

COM  1 160  Programming  Using  Visual  Tools  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  programming  using  a  high-level  pro- 
gramming language.  Introduces  students  to  the  basic  concepts  of 
computation  (objects,  data,  decisions,  loops,  functions)  using  a 
high-level  visual  language  that  provides  support  for  the  rapid 
development  of  a  graphical  user  interface.  Emphasizes  the  ease 
of  development  using  software  toolkits.  Develops  programming 
skills  through  a  sequence  of  projects  that  result  in  simple  and  use- 
ful programs.  Prereq.  COM  1105  or  equivalent.  Not  open  to 
Computer  Science  majors. 

COM  1 201  Algorithms  ond  Data  Structures  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  study  of  algorithms,  data  structures,  abstraction, 
and  encapsulation.  Introduces  structures  that  utilize  arrays 
and/or  links  in  more  sopWsticated  ways.  Studies  linked  lists, 
trees,  heaps,  priority  queues,  and  hashing.  Discusses  efficient 
sorting  (quicksort  and  heapsort)  and  introduces  experimental 
analysis  or  algorithms.  Examines  several  desigit  issues,  including 
selection  of  structures  based  on  what  operations  need  to  be  opti- 
mized (insertion,  deletion,  traversal,  searching,  sorting,  evalua- 
tion), encapsulation  of  algorithms  using  class  and  template  tech-    ^j 
niques,  and  how  and  when  to  use  recursion  (versus  explicit  stack- 
based  techniques).  Introduces  graph  algorithms  and  structures  if 
time  permits.  Prereg.  COM  1101  or  equivalent. 

COM  1 204  Object-Oriented  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  the  philosophy  and  metiiodology  of  object-oriented 
software  design  and  the  techniques  of  object-oriented  program- 
ming. Discusses  the  design  and  implementation  of  indixddual 
classes  and  the  tradeoffs  in  designing  collections  of  classes. 
Introduces  class  libraries  and  appUcation  frameworks.  Examines 
simple  design  patterns  and  compares  object-oriented  design  to 
other  software  design  paradigms.  Applies  object-oriented  design 
to  several  medium-sized  projects.  Prereq.  COM  1201  or  I 

permission  of  instructor.  ' 

COM  1 205  Software  Design  and  Development  4  QH  1 

Presents  the  latest  ideas  and  techniques  va  software  methodology 
and  provides  a  means  for  students  to  apply  these  techniques. 
Students,  working  in  groups,  will  be  expected  to  design,  imple- 
ment, test,  and  document  a  large  software  project.  Prereq.  COM 
1201,  COM  1204. 
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COM  1 230  Introduction  to  UNIX  Tools  4  QH 

Introduces  the  essentials  of  UNIX  tool  progranuning  (with  a  bent 
toward  systems  admiiustration)  via  the  use  of  high-level  program- 
ming languages,  utilities,  and  toolkits.  Topics  include  UNIX  shells 
and  essential  utilities,  Perl,  Tcl/Tk,  system  and  network  security 
issues,  and  iiigh-level  networking  and  protocol  basics.  Provides 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  tools  and  programming 
languages  that  will  help  them  make  the  best  use  of  UNIX  (and  the 
myriad  other  operating  systems  where  the  tools  have  been 
ported).  TTiis  course  does  not  qualify  as  a  computer  science  elec- 
tive, but  computer  science  majors  may  take  this  course  as  a  free 
elective. 

COM  ISISDotaboseDesIgn  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  use  and  properties  of  relational  database  manage- 
ment systems.  Uses  the  entity-relationship  model  on  example 
problems.  Presents  the  SQL  language.  Topics  may  include  index- 
ing, query  optimization,  and  object-oriented  databases.  Requires 
implementing  a  database  schema  and  writing  a  short  appUcation 
program  on  a  commercial  database  management  system.  Prereq. 
COM  1101  or  programming  experience  in  a  high-level  language. 
Nonmajors  with  programming  eocperience  in  C  are  welcome. 

COM  1317  Transaction  Processing  Systems  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  concepts  and  practice  of  modem  transaction  pro- 
cessing systems  in  a  distributed  setting.  Describes  the  overall 
architecture  of  systems  such  as  TP  monitor,  recovery  manager, 
log  manager,  and  lock  manager.  Discusses  the  principles  of 
DOAJNDO/REDO  logging  such  as  the  write-ahead  log  rule  and  the 
force  log-on-commit  rule.  Describes  compensation  log  records, 
checkpoint  and  restart  recovery  procedures,  two-phase  commit, 
lock  tables,  granularity  of  locking,  and  two-phase  locking.  Prereq. 
COM  1130,  COM  1201,  and  COM  1315. 

COM  1 330  Operating  Systems  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  concepts  underlying  computer  operating  sys- 
tems and  provides  hands-on  experience  with  their  implementa- 
tion. Covers  the  basic  structure  of  an  operating  system:  hardware 
and  application  interfaces,  processes,  threads,  synchronization, 
interprocess  communication,  processor  allocation,  deadlocks, 
memory  management,  file  systems,  and  input^output  control. 
Uses  examples  from  many  real  operating  systems  (UNIX,  MS- 
DOS,  Windows  NT)  to  reinforce  concepts.  Prereq.  COM  1130  and 
COM  1201. 

COM  1 335  Distributed  Operating  Systems  4  QH 

Covers  distributed  operating  systems;  communication:  ATM, 
client-server,  remote  procedure  call;  processors,  processes,  and 
threads;  distributed  file  systems;  security.  Uses  case  studies. 
Includes  programming  on  workstations  in  labs.  Prereq. 
COM  1330. 

COM  1 337  Computer  Communication  Networks  4  QH 

Introduces  the  underlying  concepts  and  principles  of  computer 
networks.  Presents  the  different  components  of  a  network  and 
how  these  components  fit  together.  Emphasizes  the  design  and 
implementation  of  network  software  that  tiansforms  raw  hard- 
ware into  a  richly  functional  communication  system.  Real  net- 
works (such  as  the  Internet,  ATM,  Ethernet,  Token  Ring)  wiU  be 
used  as  examples  to  reinforce  the  concepts  and  demonstrate  vari- 
ous protocols.  Also  covers  applications  such  as  electronic  mail 
and  the  World  Wide  Web.  Topics  include  introduction  to  commu- 
nications connectivity  and  standards;  layered  arciiitectures; 


ISO/OSI  and  TCP/IP  reference  models;  data  transmission,  syn- 
ciu'onization,  and  multiplexing;  error  handling,  link  control,  and 
protocol  operations;  local  area  networks;  network  intercormec- 
tion;  high-speed  networks;  wide  area  networks;  internetworking; 
transport  layer  semces;  and  higher  layers  and  applications. 
Prereq.  COM  1330. 

COM  1340  Recursive  Thinking  1  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  recursive  thinking,  recvu^ive  data  types, 
and  to  functions  defined  by  induction  of  the  structure  of  recur- 
sive data,  Prereq.  COM  1201  and  MTH  1137. 

COM  1350  Automota  and  Formal  Languages  4  QH 

Covers  finite-state  machines  and  regular  expressions;  context- 
free  grammars;  properties  and  decidability  problems  of  regular 
and  context-free  languages;  pushdown  automata;  pumping 
theorems  for  regular  and  context-free  languages;  Turing 
machines.  Church's  thesis,  and  the  halting  problem;  and  applica- 
tions to  compilers,  artificial  intelligence,  and  pattern  recognition. 
Prer-eq.  COM  1201  and  MTH  1137. 

COM  1 355  Compiler  Design  1  4  QH 

Implements  lexical  analyzere  and  parsers  as  specified  by  regular 
expressions  and  context-free  granmiars.  Emphasizes  the  use  of 
LALR(l)  or  LL(1)  parser  generators.  Covers  basic  code  genera- 
tion. Uses  a  hands-on  approach,  mcluding  either  a  sequence  of 
programming  assigmnents  or  a  project.  Prereq.  COM  1130  and 
COM  1350. 

COM  1 358  Analysis  of  Programming  Languages  4  QH 

Covers  run-time  behavior  of  programming  languages;  inter- 
preters; static  and  dynamic  scoping;  parameter-passing  mecha- 
nism; implementation  of  functions  and  recursion;  and  features  of 
current  languages  and  their  implementation.  Prereq.  COM  1102 
and  COM  1350. 

COM  1 370  Computer  Graphics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  characteristics  and  programming  of  graphics  output 
devices.  Presents  basic  point  and  line  drawing,  two-dimensional 
displays;  clipping  and  windowing.  Surveys  pictures;  data  struc- 
tures and  display  file  organization;  and  interaction;  graphical 
input  and  event-driven  programs.  Includes  some  three- 
dimensional  drawing.  Prer-eq.  COM  1201  and  MTH  1301. 

COM  1390  Algorithms  4QH 

Introduces  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  for  the  discovery, 
design,  analysis,  and  implementation  of  efficient  algorithms. 
Sample  algorithms  wiU  be  drawn  from  sorting  and  searching, 
graph  algorithms,  string  matching  algorithms,  greedy  algorithms, 
and  dynamic  programming.  Analysis  uses  both  theoretical  and 
experimental  techniques.  The  course  concludes  with  a  discussion 
of  "hard  problems"  for  which  no  efficient  algorithms  are  known 
and  will  introduce  the  concept  of  NP-complete  problems.  Prereq. 
COM  1350. 

COM  1391  Data  4QH 

Examines  methods  and  techniques  for  representation,  organiza- 
tion, transformation,  and  security  of  data.  Studies  fimdamental 
structures  such  as  sets,  graphs,  and  finite  functions.  Examples 
focus  on  large  objects  such  as  images,  video,  and  sound,  and  on 
large  systems  such  as  fiJe  systems,  data  bases,  and  networks. 
Prereq.  COM  1390. 
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COM  1 400  Data  Parallel  Computing  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  concepts  of  parallel  computer  architectures, 
network  topologies,  and  data  parallel  progranuning.  Emphasizes 
SIMD  machines  (with  mesh  or  hypercube  interconnections)  and 
networks  of  workstations.  Studies  fundamental  data  structures 
and  data  parallel  algorithms  for  matrix  operations  and  fast  fourier 
transfoiTns.  Examines  graph  and  geometric  computations  for 
complexity  and  performance  characteristics.  Requires  a  signifi- 
cant amoimt  of  programming  to  complete  course  assignments. 
Prereq.  COM  1390,  MTH 1125,  and  MTH  1301. 

COM  1 4 1 0  Artificial  Intelligence  4  QH 

Focuses  on  approaches  to  making  computers  act  inteUigently  by 
studying  current  methods  for  automated  understanding,  problem 
solving,  optimal  search,  knowledge  representation,  vision,  and 
learning.  Students  perform  experiments  with  semantic  nets,  logi- 
cal deduction  systems,  evidential  reasoning  systems,  and/or 
neural  nets.  Preieq.  COM  1102,  COM  1201. 

COM  1420  Principles  and  Methods  in  Interactive  Systems  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  principles  of  human-computer  interface  design  and 
methodologies  of  implementation,  evaluation,  and  research  in 
human-computer  interaction.  Topics  include  user  psychology, 
dialog  styles  (menus/controls,  command  languages,  icons,  win- 
dows); screen  layout  and  design,  mput  devices  (mouse,  touch- 
screen, keyboard,  voice);  error  handling  and  reporting;  system 
response  time;  user  documentation  and  help  systems;  and  "intelli- 
gent" interfaces.  Discusses  techniques  for  the  implementation 
and  usability  testing  of  human-computer  interfaces.  Prereq.  COM 
1204  and  COM  1370. 

COM  1621  Computer  Science  Seminar  1  QH 

Prepares  students  in  methods  of  oral  presentation  of  a  topic  in 
computer  science.  Describes  techniques  in  preparation  of  over- 
heads and  other  visual  aids  and  their  appropriate  and  effective 
use.  Requires  students  to  give  a  20-30  minute  oral  presentation 
with  overheads  on  a  topic  of  their  choice.  Prereq.  Computer  sci- 
ence seniors  only. 

COM  1721,  COM  1722,  COM  1723  1  QH  each 

Freshman  Honors  Seminar  1,  2,  and  3 

Offers  a  seminar  course  for  freshman  honors  students  in  com- 
puter science  and  for  freshman  honors  students  in  other  m^ors 
who  are  concurrently  taking  COM  1100,  COM  HOI,  or  COM  1201, 
respectively,  or  who  have  completed  these  courses.  Introduces  a 
variety  of  topics  that  extend  the  material  in  the  standard  fresh- 
man computer  science  courses  or  go  beyond  the  scope  of  these 
courses.  Prereq.  Enrollment  in  the  honors  program  or  permis- 
sion of  the  insti-uctor. 

COM  1 770  Computer  Science  Seminar  (Honors)  4  QH 

Offers  a  capstone  course  for  computer  science  honors  students. 
Exposes  students  to  a  variety  of  computer  science  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest,  and  provides  an  opportunity  to  improve  skills  in  pre- 
senting technical  material.  Requires  students  to  prepare  a  one- 
hour  presentation  of  professional  quaUty  on  a  topic  of  interest  in 
computer  science.  Requires  the  student  to  write  paper  on  the 
same  topic.  Prereq.  Computer  science  seniors  in  the  honors  pro- 
gram or  permission  of  instructor. 


COM  1 777  Honors  Adjunct  Computer  Science  I  QH 

Allows  honors  students  who  do  not  have  an  honors  section  to  do 
honors  work  in  one  of  the  computer  science  elective  courses 
while  enrolled  in  the  regular  course. 

COM  1 800  Directed  Study  in  Computer  Science  4  QH 

Provides  students  strong  in  computer  science  and  related  sciences 
a  chance  to  develop  the  art  and  sldll  needed  to  work  indepen- 
dently and  creatively  in  computer  science.  Directed  study  can  be 
used  as  an  opportunity  to  examine  familiar  material  in  fresh  ways 
or  to  explore  new  material  that  is  not  offered  in  formal  courses. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  the  instructor;  may  be  repeated  for  a-edit. 

COM  1 805  Readings  in  Computer  Science  2  QH 

Selected  readings  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 
Prereq.  COM  1100,  COM  1101,  COM  1201,  COM  1204,  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

COM  1810  Topics  in  Computer  Science  4  QH 

Lectures  by  faculty  on  current  topics  in  computer  science.  Topics 
vary  from  quarter  to  quarter.  Prereq.  COM  1100,  COM  1101, 
COM  1201,  COM  1204,  and  permission  of  instructor.  May  be 
repeated  up  to  three  times  for  credit  with  changes  in  topics. 

COM  1 820  Computer  Science  Undergraduate  Thesis  4  QH 

Interested  students  should  contact  the  College  for  approval  and 
registration  information.  Prereg.  COM  1100,  COM  1101,  COM 
1201,  COM  1204,  and  permission  of  thesis  adviser  and 
approval  of  the  Undergraduate  Committee. 


COM  1821  Computer  Science  Undergraduate  Thesis  Continuation 

Prereq.  COM  1820.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


4QH 


COM  1 830  Computer  Science  Undergraduate  Project  4  QH 

Offer  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  computer  softwjire  or 
hardware  artifact  under  the  supervision  of  a  project  adviser. 
Prereq.  COM  1100,  COM  1101,  COM  1201,  COM  1204,  andper- 
mission  of  the  project  adviser.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with 
approval  of  the  Undergraduate  Committee. 


COM  1831  Computer  Science  Undergraduate  Project  Continuation 

Prereq.  COM  1830.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


4QH 
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Cooperative  Education 

COP  1 135  Professional  Development  for  Journalists  1  QH 

Provides  current  career  information  in  the  field  of  joumedism  pri- 
marily through  outside  speakers.  Prepares  journalism  students 
for  field  experience.  Employs  current  preferred  learning  and 
working  style  models  for  self-exploratiorL 

COP  1 1 80  Career  Dedslon-Maklng  4  QH 

Focuses  on  needs  and  concerns  of  students  who  are  undecided  or 
uncertain  about  their  academic  meyor  or  career  direction. 
Students  identify  their  work  values,  interests,  sMUs  and  personal- 
ity preferences  as  these  relate  to  choice  of  major  and  career 
options.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  explore  vari- 
ous careers  through  researching  in  the  Career  Resource  Center, 
conducting  informational  interviews  with  professionals  in  their 
fields  of  interest,  and  using  the  Internet.  Discusses  how  labor 
market  trends  and  workplace  issues  impact  career  choice. 
Emphasizes  decision-making  and  goal  setting  strategies.  Prereq. 
Freshmen  or  sophomores  in  any  major  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

COP  1 220  Working  in  the  United  Stotes  4  QH 

Helps  international  students  compete  more  effectively  for  cooper- 
ative education  positions  in  the  United  States  and  assists  them  in 
their  cultural  transition  into  the  American  workforce.  Considers 
work-oriented  cross-cultural  issues,  the  American  work  ethic, 
skUls  development,  resume  writing,  and  interviewing  techniques. 
Prereq.  International  students  prior  to  first  co-op  experience  or 
permission  of  instructors. 

COP  1 31 4  Life/Career  Planning  4  QH 

Assists  students  with  the  transition  from  school  to  the  workplace. 
Students  identify  their  career  interests  and  values,  and  assess  skills 
and  personality  preferences  to  help  them  make  better  career  deci- 
sions. Emphasizes  labor  market  issues,  job  search  techniques,  net- 
working and  career  management  strategies.  Prepares  students  for 
the  job  search  process  by  requiring  them  to  complete  a  professional 
resume,  participate  in  videotaped  mock  interviews,  and  research 
companies.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  standing  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


COP  1 350  Pharmacy  Co-op  Seminar  1  1  QH 

Introduces  and  prepares  the  pharmacy  student  for  the  experien- 
tial component  of  the  pharmacy  curriculum.  Introduces  the  stu- 
dent to  policies  and  procedures  of  the  Department  of  Cooperative 
Education.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  the 
skiUs  necessary  to  be  successfial  in  the  preparation,  activity,  and 
reflection  components  of  the  cooperative  education  curriculum. 
Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
various  opportunities  that  are  available  to  them  in  the  profession 
of  pharmacy. 

COP  1360  Athletic  Training  Co-op  Seminar  1  QH 

Introduces  and  prepares  athletic  training  students  for  the  experi- 
ential component  of  the  athletic  training  curriculum.  Introduces 
students  to  policies  and  procedures  of  the  Department  of 
Cooperative  Education.  Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
develop  the  skills  necessary  to  be  successful  in  the  preparation, 
activity,  and  reflection  components  of  the  cooperative  learning 
curriculum.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  job  search 
techniques  and  job  survival  skills. 

COP  1370  Nursing  Career  Management  1  QH 

Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  identify  skills;  develop  job- 
finding,  job-survival,  and  career  management  skills;  and  learn 
about  the  nursing  co-op  program. 
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U  1001,  CJ 1002  Critical  Issues  in  Criminal  Justice  1  and  2 


2  QH  each 


Introduces  students  to  the  major  issues  and  ethical  considera- 
tions facing  criminal  justice  and  criminology  today.  Discusses  six 
to  eight  major  critical,  moral,  and  ethical  issues.  Considers  such 
core  topics  as  the  death  penalty,  abortion,  euthanasia,  abolition 
of  the  insanity  plea,  victimless  crimes  (prostitution,  drug  abuse, 
gambling),  and  gun  control.  Presents  these  issues  in  the  format  of 
pros  and  cons;  involves  student  presentations  or  debates. 

CJ  1 1 01  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Surveys  the  contemporary  criminal  justice  system  from  the  initial 
contact  with  the  offender  tfirough  prosecution,  disposition,  incar- 
ceration, and  release  to  the  community.  Emphasizes  msyor  sys- 
tems of  social  control:  police,  corrections,  juvenile  justice,  mental 
health  systems,  and  their  policies  and  practices  relative  to  the 
offender.  Maintains  balanced  study  by  providing  legal,  empirical, 
and  sociological  materials. 

U  1 1 51  Introduction  to  Law  and  the  Legal  Process  1  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  the  law  and  the  legal  system  of  the 
United  States.  Sets  forth  the  fundamentals  of  our  legal  process 
and  provides  a  siunmary  description  of  both  the  private  and  pub- 
lic law  system.  Presents  an  overview  of  the  traditional  structure, 
as  weO  as  the  basic  principles  of  law. 

CJ  1 1 52  Introduction  to  Law  and  the  Legal  Process  2  4  QH 

Continues  the  material  presented  in  CJ  1151.  Introduces  basic 
tort  and  contract  principles,  administrative  law,  and  governmen- 
tal regulation  of  business,  topics  of  particular  concern  to  criminal 
I  justice  professionals  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  as 
well  as  to  those  students  concentrating  in  legal  studies.  Prereq. 
CJ  1151  and  CJ  1252. 

CJ  1 1 60  Diversity  in  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  rights,  fears,  and  aspirations  of  individuals  with 
regard  to  the  increasing  diversity  of  the  criminal  justice  workforce 
and  clientele.  Investigates  the  myths  and  realities  surrounding  race, 
gender,  social  class,  crime,  and  the  roles  these  issues  have  played 
in  criminal  sentencing,  particularly  in  serious  cases  that  may 
involve  the  death  penalty,  as  well  as  the  impact  of  the  increasing 
diversity  of  the  criminal  justice  workforce.  Examines  bias-moti- 
vated violence  as  a  case  study  of  diversity  issues  and  criminal  jus- 
tice response. 

CJ  1201  Criminology  4QH 

Introduces  the  msuor  theories  of  crime  causation  developed  over 
the  past  two  centuries.  Explores  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  cur- 
rent crime  problem  in  the  United  States.  Examines  the  characteris- 
tics of  specific  criminal  behavior  such  as  violent  crime,  property 
crime,  organized  crime,  white-coUar  crime,  and  public  order  crime. 

*G  1 251  Introduction  to  Criminal  Law  4  QH 

Deals  with  the  area  of  criminal  responsibility,  some  of  its  limita- 
tions, and  certain  modifications  substantially  affecting  it. 
Requires  an  ability  to  express  in  writing  both  the  knowledge  of  a 
particular  concept  and  the  ability  to  identify  it  in  a  complex  fact 
pattern  and  discuss  its  implications  and  ramifications. 

U  1 252  Criminal  Due  Process  4  QH 

Focuses  on  a  historical  evaluation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  its  use  in  making  rights  prescribed  under  the  BUI  of  Rights 
applicable  to  the  individual  states.  Also  details  the  inherent  prob- 
lems of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments,  including  the  effect  of 


their  impUcations  on  such  matters  as  police  practices,  Ulegal 
search  and  seizure,  and  right  to  counsel.  Expects  students  to  be 
farmliar  with  basic  concepts  as  weU  as  changing  interpretations 
so  they  can  cite  cases  that  may  stand  as  precedents  for  conclu- 
sions they  draw.  Prereq.  CJ  1251. 

G  1 253  Introduction  to  Criminal  Courts  4  QH 

Examines  the  role  of  criminal  courts  in  the  United  States,  the 
structure  and  organization  of  the  court  system,  and  the  flow  of 
cases  from  arrest  to  conviction.  Focuses  on  the  key  actors  in  the 
courtroom — prosecutors,  defense  attorneys,  judges,  and  court 
clerks — and  the  decision-making  processes  in  charging,  setting 
baU,  pleading  guilty,  going  to  trial,  and  sentencing.  Addresses 
prospects  for  reforming  courts.  Prereq.  CJ  1251  and  CJ  1252. 

a  1 254  Civil  Liability  in  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Studies  the  contemporary  problems  of  civil  liability  affecting  the 
criminal  justice  professional.  Reviews  cases  involving  police, 
security,  probation,  parole,  and  corrections  personnel  to  help  stu- 
dents understand  and  appreciate  the  legal  factors,  public-policy 
issues,  and  methods  of  reducing  the  risk  of  civU  UabUity.  Pi-ereq. 
CJ  1251  and  CJ  1252. 

CJ  1 255  Introduction  to  Juvenile  Law  4  QH 

Introduces  the  way  society  responds  to  juvenile  offenders.  Topics 
studied  may  include  important  legislation,  fundamental  case  law, 
behavioral  research  studies,  philosophy,  history,  delinquency, 
abuse  and  neglect,  transfers  and  waivers,  status  offenses,  and 
comparative  law.  Students  may  be  required  to  observe  actual 
juvenile  cases  in  the  Massachusetts  Juvenile  Court.  Prereq. 
HCJ  1252  and  junior  or  senior  only. 

a  1 301  Introduction  to  Security  4  QH  < 

Examines  the  organization  and  administration  of  security  and 
loss  prevention  programs  in  industry,  business,  and  government. 
Emphasizes  the  protection  of  assets,  personnel,  and  facilities  and 
focuses  on  the  relations  between  security  organizations  and  gov- 
enunent  agencies. 

CJ  1 302  Theories  of  Investigation  4  QH  i 

Examines  the  commonalities  smd  differences  between  criminal 
and  noncriminal  investigations,  using  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  legal  constraints  imposed  on  investigators.  Studies  how 
forensics  helps  investigators  in  crimineil  investigations.  Discusses 
interviewing  techniques,  report  writing,  and  giving  testimony. 

CJ  1311  White-Collor  Crime  4  QH 

Gives  the  student  a  basic  understanding  of  white-coUar  crime. 
Covers  such  topics  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  white-coUar  crime, 
the  social-psychologic  makeup  of  white-coUar  crime,  typologies, 
current  efforts  directed  toward  controUing  it,  and  the  interagency 
and  jurisdictional  problems  and  the  benefits  of  cooperation. 

CJ  1312  Orgonized  Crime  4QH 

Examines  the  myths  and  realities  of  what  is  termed  organized 
crime.  Discusses  the  nature  of  organized  crime  and  factors  that      j 
contribute  to  it,  as  weU  as  measures  taken  by  society  to  curb  its 
activities.  Addresses  the  impact  of  organized  crime  on  American 
society  and  its  implications,  both  economic  and  political.  Analyzes 
the  characteristics  of  organized  criminal  enteiprises  and  the  vari- 
ety of  such  groups  operating  in  the  United  States  as  weU  as  on  the 
international  level.  I 
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CJ 1 3 1 4  Security  Management  and  Supervision  4  QH 

Deals  with  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  security  manager. 
Gives  special  attention  to  the  responsibUities  of  planning,  organiz- 
ing, staffing,  directing,  controlling,  representing,  and  innovating. 
Explores  the  manager's  responsibility  in  professional i zing  security 
and  other  relevant  issues.  Prereq.  CJ  1301  or  equivalent. 

a  1318  Terrorism  4QH 

Attempts  to  give  the  student  an  imderstanding  of  what  terrorism 
is  and  why  it  has  become  so  popular.  Includes  the  role  of  news 
media,  political  consequences  of  terrorism,  the  miUtary  as  a 
resource,  and  the  role  of  the  hostage. 

CJ  1 31 9  Legal  Aspects  of  Security  Management  and  Operations  4  QH 

Provides  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  legal  enviroiunent 
and  issues  affecting  security  operations  and  management. 
Analyzes  elements  of  criminal,  civU,  property,  regulatory,  and 
business  law  from  the  perspective  of  organizational  security  man- 
agement concerns.  Includes  legal  basis  of  security  practices,  civil 
UabUity,  corporate  security,  investigations,  labor  law,  industrial 
espionage,  governmental  security  issues,  and  other  relevant  topics. 

CJ  1320  Service  Industry  Security  4QH 

Studies  the  various  losses  encountered  by  the  retailing,  lodging, 
entertainment,  and  transportation  industries  attributable  to  the 
conduct  of  customers  and  guests  and  the  employees  who  serve 
them,  and  on  whom  they  must  rely  for  their  existence.  Addresses 
security's  role  in  helping  prevent  losses  that  are  unique  to  each  of 
these  businesses,  whether  due  to  criminal  or  other  causes. 

CJ  1401  Police  Administration  and  Management  4  QH 

Gives  an  understanding  of  the  role  and  function  of  policing  in  a 
modem  democratic  society.  Examines  contemporary  American 
poUcing  in  light  of  its  Anglo-Saxon  roots,  and  compeures  it  to  polic- 
ing in  other  Anglo-Saxon  countries  (such  as  Canada  and  Australia), 
and  other  modem  police  systems.  Examines  police  in  light  of  con- 
temporary m^or  issues  including  race,  index  crime,  drugs,  disorder, 
conflict,  and  riot  Examines  the  contemporary  shift  from  reform 
(professional)  to  community  and  problem-oriented  policing. 

a  1411  Police  Strategy  4QH 

Examines  the  current  organizational  strategy  of  American  police, 
their  goals  and  mission,  and  the  resources  and  tactics  they  adopt  to 
pursue  those  goals.  Emphasizes  the  authority  and  resources  granted 
to  police;  police  function,  organization,  and  administration;  the  de- 
mand for  police  services;  the  relationship  of  police  to  their  environ- 
ment; police  tactics;  and  the  outcome  for  which  police  strive.  Fo- 
cuses on  police  accountability  and  effectiveness.  Prereq.  CJ  1401. 

CJ  1 424  Seminar  in  Policing  4  QH 

Specific  topic  in  poUcing  to  be  announced.  Prereq.  CJ  1401, 
CJ  1411,  and  junior  standing  or  above. 

C  1426  Topics  in  Policing  4QH 

Specific  topic  in  policing  to  be  announced.  Prereq.  Junior  stand- 
ing or  above. 

CJ  1 427,  CJ  1 428,  CJ  1 429,  CJ  1 430  Topics  in  Criminal  Justice  4  QH  each 

Specific  topics  in  criminal  justice  to  be  announced.  Prereq. 
Middler  standing  or  above. 

U  1 453  Criminal  Justice  Research  Methods  4  QH 

Examines  basic  concepts  in  conducting  criminal  justice  research. 
Students  become  famiMar  vsath  research  techniques  that  are  nec- 
essary for  systematic  analysis  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
offenders'  behavior,  crime  trends,  program  effectiveness,  prob- 


lem analysis,  etc.  Requires  that  students  actively  pursue  such 
techruques  as  research  interviewing,  data  coding,  and  preliminary 
analysis  in  and  outside  of  class.  Prereq.  MTH 1010  or  equivalent. 

CJ  1 454  Criminal  Justice  Statistics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  use  of  statistics  with  special  emphasis  on  criminal 
justice  applications  and  the  analysis  of  criminal  justice  data. 
Covers  basic  descriptive  statistics,  including  levels  of  measure- 
ment, measures  of  central  tendency,  and  measures  of  variability. 
Introduces  the  student  to  inferential  statistics,  including  the  nor- 
mal curve,  sampling  error  and  confidence  intervals,  hypothesis 
testing,  chi-square,  and  correlation.  Prereq.  HCJ 1453. 

CJ  1 51 1  Survey  of  Criminal  Evidence  4  QH 

Focuses  upon  the  fundamentals  of  criminal  trial  procedure  and 
the  rules  of  evidence  as  they  apply  to  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case. 
Students  are  required  to  read  and  brief  criminal  court  cases. 
Prereq.  CJ  1251  and  CJ  1252. 

CJ  1 51 2  Seminar  in  Law  and  Criminal  Justice  4  QH 

Specific  topic  in  the  law  and  criminal  justice  to  be  announced. 
Prereq.  C J 1251,  CJ  1252,  and  junior  or  senior  standing. 

a  1513  Criminal  Homicide  4QH 

Surveys  the  topic  of  homicide.  Explores  general  murder  patterns 
and  analyzes  types  of  homicide,  emphasizing  mass  and  serial 
killing.  Discusses  criminEil  justice  issues  in  apprehension,  prose- 
cution, and  punishment  of  murder. 

CJ  1 60 1  Prisons  and  Corrections  4  QH 

Offers  an  intioduction  to  penology  and  corrections.  Explores  the 
pubUc  reaction  to  convicted  offenders  historically,  while  concen- 
tiating  on  issues  and  programs  of  contemporary  corrections. 
Prereq.  C J 1201. 

a  161 2  Juvenile  Justice  4QH 

Gives  an  overview  of  the  institutional  response  to  the  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  juvenile  misconduct,  and  dependent/ 
neglected  and  abused  children.  Emphasizes  the  poUce,  court,  and 
correctional  agencies  that  process  young  people.  In  addition, 
devotes  attention  to  an  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  sys- 
tem, recent  legal  developments,  and  an  assessment  of  current 
proposals  for  reform.  Prereq.  SOC 1100  and  CJ  1201. 

G  1 61 3  Probation  and  Parole  4  QH 

Examines  the  nature  and  problems  of  correctional  field  service, 
both  adult  and  juvenile.  Prereq.  CJ  1 601 . 

CJ  1 6 1 5  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice:  A  Comparative  View  4  QH 

Examines  the  problems  of  crime  and  its  control  from  the  VEintage 
point  of  the  comparative  perspective.  Analyzes  countries  such  as 
Soviet  Russia,  China,  France,  East  Germany,  £ind  West  Germany. 
Also  analyzes  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Finland,  and  Sweden  in 
terms  of  their  incidence  and  type  of  deviance  and  crime,  as  well 
as  in  terms  of  approach  to  social  control  and  prevention  of  crime. 
Examines  points  of  divergence  between  these  countries  and  the 
United  States  in  perceived  causes  of  crime  and  differing 
approaches  to  rehabUitation  and  crime  prevention.  Prereq. 
CJ  1101,  SOC  1100,  or  equivalent. 

CJ  1 61 6  Women  and  the  Criminal  Justice  System  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  issues  relating  to  roles  taken  by  women 
involved  with  the  criminal  justice  system  and  to  the  system's  vari- 
ous responses  to  women  in  these  roles.  Focuses  on  women  as 
victims  of  crime,  as  offenders,  and  as  practitioners.  Prereq. 
Middler  standing  or  above. 
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a  161 8  Victims  of  Crime  4QH 

Examines  current  theory  and  research  regarding  victims  of  crime. 
Devotes  attention  to  concepts  such  as  victim  vulnerability  and 
victim  culpability.  In  addition,  discusses  the  implications  of  a  vic- 
tim-oriented perspective  for  the  admiiustration  of  justice. 
Assesses  current  victim  programs,  including  restitution,  media- 
tion, and  compensation. 

O  1 622  Alternatives  to  Incarceration  4  QH 

Explores  what  is  now  known  about  sentencing  models  used 
throughout  the  United  States  and  assesses  how  well  they  fulfill 
societal  demands  for  incapacitation,  retribution,  and  deterrence. 
Compares  substantive  differences  in  various  forms  of  punish- 
ment, including  intermediate  sanctions  such  as  house  arrest  and 
electronic  monitoring.  Examines  process  issues  such  as  choosing 
appropriate  target  populations  and  decision  points  where  inter- 
mediate sanctions  may  be  used.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  status. 

a  1801,  a  1802,  U  1803,  CJ 1804  Directed  Study  4  QH  each 


I 
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Engineering 


Chemical  Engineering 


The  course  descriptions  listed  under  chemical  engineering  are 
intended  to  show  the  general  scope  of  the  subject  that  will  be 
covered.  Since  courses  are  continually  updated,  specific  topics  or 
methods  of  approach  may  vary  from  term  to  term.  In  addition  to 
meeting  course  prerequisites,  students  are  expected  to  take  each 
chemical  engineering  course  in  the  sequence  shown  on  the  speci- 
men program  sheet. 

CHE  1 201  Chemical  Engineering  Cokulations  1  4  QH 

Examines  the  application  of  fundamental  laws  of  mass  and  energy 
conservation  to  chemical  and  physical  processes.  Emphasizes 
material  balances.  A  corequisite  computational  lab  aids  students 
in  improving  facility  in  handling  problems  typical  of  the  course. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM 1132  and  CHM 1138;  CHE  1205  taken 
concun-ently. 

CHE  1 202  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations  2  4  QH 

Continues  CHE  1201.  Emphasizes  energy  balances  and  the 
simultaneous  application  of  mass  and  energy  conservation  laws. 
Considers  typical  chemical  processing  industry  problems.  Prereq. 
CHE  1201. 

CHE  1 205  Computation  Laboratory  2  QH 

Offers  lab  sessions  to  aid  students  in  problem  formulation  and 
solution.  The  assignments  are  based  on  material  presented  in 
CHE  1201.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  computer  software  appUcations. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHE  1201  taken  concurrently. 

CHE  1 21 1  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  1  4  QH 

Covers  the  iirst  law  and  its  application  to  batch  and  flow  systems, 
heat  effects  in  chemicals,  and  physical  properties  of  real  fluids. 
AppUes  basic  principles  and  mathematical  relations  to  the  analy- 
sis and  solution  of  engineering  problems.  Prereq.  CHE  1201  and 
CHE  1205. 

CHE  1310  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  2  4  QH 

Covers  thermodynantic  properties  of  mixtures;  fugacity  and  the 
fugacity  coefficients  from  equations  of  state  for  gaseous  mixtures; 
liquid  phase  fugacities  and  activity  coefficients  for  Uquid  mixtures; 
phase  equiUbrisi;  the  equUibrium  constant  for  homogeneous  gas- 
phase  reactions;  and  extension  of  theory  to  handle  simultaneous, 
heterogeneous,  and  solution  reactions.  Prereq.  CHE  1211. 

CHE  1 321  Momentum  Transport  5  QH 

Covers  topics  such  as  physical  properties  of  fluids,  pipe  flow  for 
process  application,  fluid  metering,  macroscopic  balances  and 
their  application,  microscopic  balances,  and  boundary  layer  and 
turbulent  flow  theory.  Prereq.  CHE  1211  and  CHE  1202. 

CHE  1 41 5  Experimental  Methods  1  5  QH 

Presents  a  comprehensive  approach  to  solving  experimental 
chemical  engineering  problems.  Requires  students  to  design, 
conduct,  and  report  on  experimental  work  orally  and  in  writing. 
Involves  experiments  in  unit  operations  in  process  measurements, 
fluid  metering,  and  heat  exchangers.  Includes  lectures  on  the 
principles  of  laboratory  safety  and  data-handling  techniques. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHE  1321  and  ENG  1125. 


CHE  1416  Experimental  Methods  2  5  QH 

Continues  CHE  1415,  requiring  more  advanced  experimentation 
and  more  extensive  reports.  Involves  experiments  in  unit  opera- 
tions in  distillation,  evaporation,  extraction,  filtration,  or  separa- 
tions. Requires  oral  and  written  communications.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
CHE  1415  and  ENG  1125. 

CHE  1421  Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics  4  QH 

Covers  fundamental  theories  of  the  rate  of  chemical  change  in 
homogeneous  reacting  systems;  integral  and  differential  analysis 
of  kinetic  data;  design  of  batch  and  continuous-flow  chemical 
reactors;  and  an  introduction  to  heterogeneous  reactions  and 
reactor  design.  Prereq.  CHE  1310. 

CHE  1431  Heat  Transport  5QH 

Presents  the  fundamentals  of  heat  transport.  Covers  the  design 
of  heat  transfer  equipment  and  estimation  of  heat  transfer  rates. 
Includes  conduction,  convection,  condensation,  and  boiling, 
and  covers  heat  exchangers,  evaporators,  and  driers.  Prereq. 
CHE  1321. 

CHE  1441  Separation  Processes  5  QH 

Describes  the  principles  utilized  in  the  physical  separation  of 
chemical  mixtures.  Covers  filtration,  evaporation,  extraction,  and 
distillation.  Introduces  equilibrium  stages  as  applied  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  binary  mixttures  by  liquid-liquid  extraction  and  by  con- 
tinuous distillation.  Prereq.  CHE  1431. 

CHE  1450  Chemical  Engineering  Economics  4  QH 

Introduces  financial  decision-making  techniques  as  applied  to 
problems  of  production,  storage,  transportation,  and  utilizaUon  of 
chemical  resources  to  meet  societal  needs.  Prereq.  ECN 1115. 

CHE  1501  Chemical  Process  Design  1  6  QH 

Focuses  on  the  design  of  a  chemical  process.  Topics  include  com- 
puter simulation  of  steady-state  processing  conditions,  selecting 
process  operations,  preparing  flowsheets  and  stream  tables,  and 
evaluating  the  economics  of  a  chemical  process  design.  Explores 
a  comprehensive  chemical  process  design  problem  with  a  team 
approach.  Prereq.  CHE  1421  and  CHE  1441. 

CHE  1 502  Chemical  Process  Design  2  6  QH 

Continues  CHE  1501.  Requires  each  student  to  solve  a  compre- 
hensive chemical  process  design  problem.  Includes  topics  such 
as  heat  and  power  integration  in  chemical  processing,  design  and 
scheduling  of  batch  processes,  sequencing  separation  operations, 
and  safety  considerations  in  process  design.  Prereq.  CHE  1501. 

CHE  1503  Projects  1  6QH 

Offers  individual  research  related  to  some  phase  of  chemical 
engineering.  Open  only  to  students  selected  by  the  department 
head  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  proven  abUity.  Lab  fee. 
Prereq.  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  department. 

CHE  1504  Projects  2  6QH 

Continues  the  research  work  begun  in  CHE  1503.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
CHE  1503. 

CHE  1511  Mathematical  Methods  in  Chemical  Engineering  4  QH 

Examines  the  formulation  and  solution  of  problems  taken 
from  chemical  and  engineering  studies  that  require  advanced 
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mathematical  methods.  Emphasizes  the  formulation  step,  and 
discusses  numeric  and  analytic  solution  techniques  for  solving 
sets  of  algebraic  equations  and  for  solving  ordinary  and  partial 
differential  equations.  Prereq.  Senior  standing;  Chemical 
Engineering  elective. 

CHE  1 51 2  Chemical  Process  Control  4  QH 

Covers  the  Laplace  transform  and  its  tise  in  solving  ordinsiry 
differential  equations;  modeling  and  computer  simulation  of  basic 
heat,  mass,  and  fluid-flow  dynamics;  linearization  of  nonlinear 
systems;  the  transfer  function;  sensors,  transmitters,  valves,  and 
controllers;  block-diagram  algebra;  dynamics  of  higher-order  sys- 
tems; modeling  and  simulation  of  control-loop  dynamics;  frequency 
response;  and  Laplace  and  frequency  domain  stabiUty  analysis. 
Pi'ereq.  Senior  standing. 


CHE  1514  Special  Topics 

Presents  chemical  engineering  topics  of  interest  to  the  staff 
member  conducting  the  class.  Prereq.  Senior  standing. 


4QH 


CHE  1 51 6  Mass  Transfer  Operations  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  mass  transfer  operations  of  crystallization, 
adsorption,  chromatography,  ion  exchange,  and  membrane 
separations.  Prereq.  Senior  standing;  Chemical  Engineering 
elective. 

CHE  1519  Polymer  Science  4QH 

Infroduces  polymers  and  polymer  chemistry,  synthesis  and  reactions 
of  polymers,  and  thermodynamics  and  kinetics  of  polymerization. 
Includes  topics  such  as  physical  characterization  of  polymers; 
molecular  structure,  properties,  and  applications  of  polymers;  and 
polymer  processing  and  testing  of  polymers.  Prereq.  CHE  1421 
and  CHM 1272;  Advanced  Chemistry  elective. 

CHE  1 520  Pollution  Control  in  Chemical  Industries  4  QH 

Studies  fundamental  operations  for  handling  environmental  prob- 
lems in  the  chemical  process  industries.  Discusses  water  quality 
requirements  and  industrial  waste  characteristics.  Prereq.  Senior 
standing;  Chemical  Engineering  elective. 

CHE  1 524  Chemical  Process  Safety  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  important  technical  fundamentals  as 
appUed  to  chemical  process  safety.  Demonstrates  good  chemical 
process  safety  practice  through  chemical  plant  trips,  visiting 
experts,  and  video  presentations.  Prereq.  Senior  standing; 
Chemical  Engineering  elective. 

CHE  1530  Biochemical  Engineering  Fundamentals  4  QH 

Presents  key  concepts  in  biochemistry,  cell  biology,  enzyme 
kinetics,  and  metaboUc  pathways,  offered  as  an  introductory 
exposure  to  these  topics  and  not  as  complete  coverage  of  life 
science  fundamentals.  Topics  include  biological  reactor  kinetics 
and  design,  transport  phenomena  in  bioprocess  systems,  and 
process  instrumentation/control.  Prereq.  Senior  standing; 
Chemical  Engineering  elective. 

CHE  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

To  be  added  to  any  4  QH  course  in  the  department  when  approved 
by  the  Honors  Committee  of  The  College  of  Engineering.  Once 
approved,  the  adjunct  information  is  forwarded  to  the  Honors 
Office  for  dissemination  to  the  honors  membership.  Students  may 
eru'oll  in  CHE  1777  an  unlimited  number  of  times,  as  it  can  be 
adjunct  to  any  chemical  engineering  course.  Prereq.  Permission 
of  department. 


CHE  1796  Honors  Project  1  4QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  formulate  and  execute  an 
analytical  or  experimental  project  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
member.  Open  only  to  students  in  the  honors  program.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  department. 


CHE  1797  Honors  Project  2 

Continues  CHE  1796.  Prereq.  CHE  1796. 
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4QH 


4QH 


CIV  1210  Structural  Mechanics  1 

Covers  statics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies  in  two  and  three 
dimensions;  analysis  of  internal  forces  in  trusses  and  beams; 
centroids  and  centers  of  gravity  of  lines,  area,  and  volumes;  and 
moments  of  inertia  of  areas  and  masses.  Prereq.  MTH 1223  taken 
concurrently  and  PHY  1222. 

CIV  1211  Structural  Mechanics  2  4QH 

Surveys  analysis  of  stress  and  strain;  mechanical  properties  of 
materials;  elastic  analysis  of  stresses  and  deformations  of  mem- 
bers subject  to  axial  load,  torsion,  shear,  and  moment.  Introduces 
column  behavior.  Prereq.  CW 1210. 

CIV  1220  Structural  Analysis  I  4QH 

Reviews  reactions,  shear  and  bending-moment  diEigrams,  bar 
forces  in  trasses,  deflections  by  virtual  work,  and  moment-area 
methods.  Analyzes  indeterminate  structures  by  consistent  defor- 
mations, slope  deflection,  and  moment  distribution.  Prereq. 
CIV  1211. 

CIV  1 222  Structural  Analysis  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  matrix  analysis  of  indeterminate  structures  using 
both  flexibiUty  and  sttCfhess  approaches.  Examines  computer 
applications  to  analysis  of  framed  structures.  Prereq.  CIV  1220, 
CIV  1226,  and  MTH  1230. 

CIV  1 226  Structural  Analysis  and  Design  laboratory  2  QH 

Uses  lectures,  experimental  studies,  computation  labs,  and  com- 
puter projects  to  develop  students'  knowledge  of  structural 
behavior  and  understanding  of  the  design  and  analysis  of  strac- 
tures.  Prereq.  CIV  1220  taken  concurrently. 

CIV  1240  Concrete  Design  1  4QH 

Reviews  mechanical  properties  of  steel  and  concrete.  Studies 
behavior  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  for  shear, 
moment,  and  bond;  and  design  of  stocky  columns  for  axial  load 
and  moment.  Emphasizes  strength  design.  Prereq.  CIV  1220. 

CIV  1241  Concrete  Design  2  4QH 

Covers  various  topics  including  design  of  slender  columns,  foun- 
dations, and  multistory  buildings  with  one-way  and  two-way  floor 
systems.  Prereq.  CIV  1240. 

CIV  1250  Steel  Design  1  4QH 

Focuses  on  design  of  steel  members  subject  to  tension,  compres- 
sion, bending,  and  combinations  of  loading;  and  design  of  cormec- 
tions,  braced  frames,  and  rigid  frames.  Prereq.  CIV  1220  taken 
concurrently. 
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CIV  1251  Steel  Design  2  4QH 

Discusses  topics  including  design  of  steel  plate  girders,  compos- 
ite construction  in  bridges  and  buildings,  plastic  analysis  and 
design,  and  the  design  of  high-rise  buildings  subject  to  lateral 
loajds.  Prereq.  CIV  1250. 

CIV  1 295  Structural  Design  Projects  4  QH 

Capstone  structural  design  course.  Consists  of  a  minimum  of 
two  projects  that  consider  envirormiental,  social,  and  economic 
impact.  Discusses  the  safety  requirements  of  various  government 
agencies.  Projects  require  identification  of  design  loading,  assess- 
ment of  structural  stability,  material  usage,  and  the  reliability  of 
the  proposed  design.  Employs  computer-aided  designs  and  verifies 
the  results  by  approximate  methods.  Considers  and  analyzes 
economics  of  alternative  designs.  Prereq.  CIV  1240  and  CIV 
1250;  CIV  1241  or  CIV  1251  or  CIV  1245;  and  senior  standing. 
CIV  1222  taken  concurrently. 

CIV  1310  Fluid  Mechanics  4QH 

Introduces  both  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  fluid  mechanics. 
Topics  include  properties  of  fluids;  pressure  variation  in  w^ater 
and  air;  pressure  force  on  surfaces  and  submerged  bodies,  conti- 
nuity, momentum,  and  energy  principles;  dimensional  analysis 
and  hydraulic  similitude;  How  in  closed  conduits,  frictional  and 
local  losses  in  pipes  and  systems;  and  problems  in  steady  flow. 
Prereq.  CIV  1210. 

CIV  1 320  Hydraulic  Engineering  4  QH 

Covers  a  variety  of  topics  including  pipe  networks;  water  hammer; 
pumps  and  pump  selection;  pipe-pump  combinations;  flow  in 
open  channels,  uniform  flow,  gradually  varied  flow,  and  hydraulic 
jump;  drag  forces  on  bodies;  principles  of  hydrology,  unit  hydro- 
graph,  and  rainfall-runoff  relationships;  and  some  aspects  of 
ground  water  and  well  hydraulics.  Prereq.  CIV  1310. 

CIV  1 340  Environmental  Engineering  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  protection  and  management  of  the  envirorunent. 
Topics  include  assessment  of  environmental  quality;  introduction 
to  water  and  wastewater  technology;  air  pollution  control;  and 
solid  waste  management.  Prereq.  CHM 1132. 

CIV  1341  Environmental  Engineering  2  4  QH 

Concentrates  on  unit  operations,  unit  processes,  and  related  fun- 
damental design  of  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  water  and 
wastewater  treatment  systems.  Typical  topics  include  aeration 
systems,  activated  sludge,  fixed-film  biological  treatment,  gas 
transfer,  reaction  kinetics,  reactor  modeling,  sedimentation, 
filtration,  and  subsurface  disposal  system  design.  Prereq. 
CIV  1310  and  CIV  1340. 

CIV  1 350  Environmental  and  Hydraulics  Design  Laboratory  4  QH 

Presents  lectures  and  laboratory  experiments  in  the  areas  of 
hydraulic  and  envirormiental  engineering.  Laboratory  experi- 
ments have  related  design  projects  that  wiU  allow  the  student  to 
investigate  a  unit  operation  or  process  in  some  depth.  Topic  areas 
covered  include  several  of  the  following:  wastewater  neutraliza- 
tion, biological  treatment,  coagulation,  oxygen  demand,  oxygen 
transfer,  sedimentation,  weirs,  pumps,  ion  exchange,  carbon 
absorption,  and  disinfection.  Prereq.  CIV  1320  taken 
concurrently  and  CIV  1340. 


CIV  1370  Air  Pollution  4QH 

Focuses  on  theory  and  practice  related  to  engineering  manage- 
ment of  air  resources.  Surveys  microclimate  and  dispersion  of 
pollutants;  atmospheric  chemistry;  air  pollution  instrumentation; 
control  of  gaseous  and  particulate  emissions;  design  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  systems;  and  biological  and  chemical  aspects  of  air 
pollution  with  emphasis  on  the  toxicological  aspects  of  the 
enviromnent.  Other  topics  include  the  physiological  effects  of 
aerosols;  analysis  of  organic  and  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  rationale  for  estabMshment  of  air-quality  criteria 
and  standards.  Prereq.  Junior  standing. 

CIV  1 395  Environmental  Design  Projects  4  QH 

Capstone  design  course  in  the  field  of  environmental  engineering. 
Up  to  six  individual  design  projects  are  assigned,  typically  involv- 
ing water  and/or  waste  treatment,  site  development,  industrial 
waste  handling,  chemical  treatment,  and  the  modification  of 
existing  facilities.  Each  is  given  a  careful  critique.  Designs  require 
input  relating  to  envirormiental  protection  and  impact,  economic 
factors,  engineering  feasibility,  selection  flrom  alternatives,  and 
safety  consideration.  One  project  requires  an  oral  presentation. 
Prereq.  CIV  1320,  CIV  1341,  CIV  1350,  arid  senior  standing. 

CIV  1410  Soil  Mechanics  4QH 

Studies  soil  classification,  soil-water  phase  relations,  ground- 
water seepage,  consolidation  theory,  strength  properties  of  soUs, 
stress  distributions  in  soils  due  to  surface  loads,  and  slope  stability. 
Prereq.  CIV  1211;  or  CIV  1510. 

CIV  1 41 1  Soil  Mechanics  Laboratory  2  QH 

Focuses  on  lab  exercises,  including  soil  classification,  seepage, 
shear  strength,  consolidation,  and  triaxial  testing.  Prereq.  CIV 
1410  taken  concurrently. 

CIV  1 420  Foundation  Engineering  4  QH 

Topics  include  subsurface  explorations,  determination  of  soil- 
bearing  capacity,  design  of  shallow  foimdations,  pile  and  caisson 
foundations,  design  of  retaining  walls,  anchored  bulkheads  and 
braced  sheeting,  and  other  selected  topics  on  foundation  design 
and  construction.  Prereq.  CIV  1410. 

CIV  1 495  Geotechnical  Design  Projects  4  QH 

Capstone  design  course  for  those  interested  in  the  geotechnical 
area.  Two  or  more  projects  involving  the  various  aspects  of 
analysis  and  design  used  in  geotechnical  practice.  Requires  evalu- 
ation of  subsurface  conditions,  identification  of  critical  issues, 
assessment  of  envirormiental  impacts,  economics,  safety,  con- 
struction sequencing,  and  construction  feasibiUty.  They  may  also 
include  structural  design.  Examples  include  design  of  founda- 
tions for  super-structures,  temporary  earth-retaining  systems  for 
deep  excavations,  and  permanent  earth  support  walls  for  deep 
earthen  cuts.  Prereq.  CIV  1420  and  senior  standing. 

CIV  1510  Materials  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  structural,  chemical,  and  mechanical  properties 
of  materials  of  importance  to  civU  engineers.  Topics  include  fun- 
damental nature  of  matter;  significance  of  phase  transformations; 
control  of  microstructure;  and  the  mechanisms  of  failure  of  mate- 
rials. iVereg.  CHM  1131. 
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CIV  1 5 II  Materials  laboratory  2  QH 

Uses  standard  tests  and  equipment  in  the  lab  to  determine  struc- 
tural and  mechanical  properties  of  materials  common  to  civil 
engineering  practice;  concrete,  aggregates,  steel,  wood,  asphalt, 
and  others.  Prereq.  CIV  1510  taken  concurrently. 

CIV  1 530  Transportation  Analysis  and  Planning  4  QH 

Studies  the  analysis  and  demand  prediction  for  urban  passenger 
transportation  and  travel-demand  forecasting  by  the  traditional 
four-step  method  and  other  methods.  Discusses  impact  assess- 
ment, including  traffic,  environmental,  and  economic  impacts. 
Topics  also  include  the  history  of  urban  transportation  and  analy- 
sis of  current  policy  issues.  Prereq.  MTH 1123. 

CIV  1 540  Highway  Engineering  4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  highway  engineering,  including  route 
selection,  geometric  design,  pavement  design,  drainage,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance.  Discusses  highway  administration,  financ- 
ing, costs,  planning  and  the  environmental  impact  process,  and 
traffic  engineering  fundamentals  for  highways.  Prereq.  CTV 1620. 

CIV  1 550  Construction  Management  4  QH 

Surveys  the  construction  industry  and  tasks  that  must  be 
addressed  by  construction  management,  including  resource  allo- 
cation, construction  enviroiunent,  organization,  contracts,  fund- 
ing, cash  flow,  productivity,  labor  relations,  network  planning  and 
scheduling,  construction  accounting,  and  project  control.  Prereq. 
I  Junior  standing. 

CIV  1 595  Transportation  Design  Projects  4  QH 

Capstone  design  course  in  transportation.  Involves  planning/ 
design  of  modified  transportation  faculties  and  services.  Topics 
include  demand  estimation,  highway  design,  trsiffic  flow,  safety, 
economic  and  social  considerations,  envirorunental  impacts,  and 
transit  fleet-size  requirements.  Examples  of  such  projects  are 
planning  for  a  new  highway,  transportation  systems  management 
planning  for  an  existing  corridor,  and  design  of  an  intermodal 
transfer  facihty.  Prereq.  CIV  1530,  CIV  1540,  CIV  1630  taken 
concurrently,  CIV  1640,  and  senior  standing. 

CIV  1 620  Engineering  Measurements  4  QH 

Considers  the  mathematics  and  instrumentation  used  in  land 
surveying  for  obtaining  measurements  of  distance,  elevation,  and 
direction.  Covers  the  methodology  appUed  for  traverses,  areas, 
coordinate  systems,  horizontal  and  vertical  curves,  earthwork, 
and  topographic  mapping.  Prereq.  MTH  1124  and  PHY  1221. 

CIV  1621  Engineering  Measurements  Laboratory  2  QH 

Examines  field  problems,  illustrating  and  applying  the  lecture 
material  in  CIV  1620  with  computer  appUcations.  Prereq. 
CIV  1620  taken  concurrently. 

CIV  1 640  Applied  Probability  Theory  for  Civil  Engineers  4  QH 

Covers  applications  of  probability  theory  to  civil  engineering 
problems,  probabiMties  of  events,  random  variables  and  distribu- 
tions, derived  distributions,  expectation,  common  probability 
models,  and  an  introduction  to  statistics.  Prereq.  MTH  1223. 

CIV  1 650  Legal  Aspects  of  Civil  Engineering  4  QH 

Introduces  business  law  for  engineering  organizations,  including 
description  and  evaluation  of  various  types  of  contracts  for 


engineering  services  and  construction,  procedures  for  submitting 
bids,  procedures  for  claims,  and  legal  steps  to  minimize  risk 
exposure,  both  in  United  States  and  international  business. 
Prereq.  Junior  standing. 

CIV  1 665  Professionol  Issues  for  Gvil  Engineers  I  QH 

Focuses  on  concepts  and  theories  of  classical  and  contemporary 
ethics,  moral  development  theories,  and  developing  and  applying 
professional  ethics  in  engineering.  Traces  the  development  and 
philosophies  of  professional  engineering  societies.  Covers  the 
requirements  and  responsibilities  of  professional  registration. 
Prereq.  Junior  standing. 

CIV  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

To  be  added  to  any  4  QH  course  in  the  department  when  approved 
by  the  Honors  Committee  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  Once 
approved,  the  ac^junct  information  is  forwarded  to  the  honors 
office  for  dissemination  to  the  honors  memberslup.  Students  may 
enroll  in  CTV  1777  an  unlimited  number  of  times  as  it  can  be 
acljunct  to  any  civil  engineering  course. 

CIV  1 796  Independent  Study/Research  I  (Honors)  4  QH 

Involves  an  analytical  or  experimental  project  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  department  faculty  member.  Before  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  the  quarter,  each  student  must  obtain  vmtten  approval 
for  a  proposed  project  from  the  faculty  supervisor  and  from  the 
depairtment.  A  formal  report  must  be  submitted  to  the  faculty 
supervisor  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior 
standing  in  the  honors  program. 

CIV  1 797  Independent  Study/Research  2  (Honors)  4  QH 

Continues  CTV  1796,  or  a  new  project  following  the  guidelines  of 
CIV  1796.  Prereq.  CN 1796. 

CIV  1 81 0  Special  Topic  in  Civil  Engineering  4  QH 

This  is  a  special  course  within  the  field  of  civil  engineering 
initiated  by  the  appropriate  discipline  committee  and  approved 
by  the  department.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instmctor. 

CIV  1 820  Special  Project  in  Civil  Engineering  4  OH 

Offers  individual  study  in  an  area  within  the  field  of  civil  engi- 
neering, selected  by  the  student  and  his  or  her  instructor  with 
approval  by  the  appropriate  discipline  committee,  resulting  in  a 
definitive  report  and  an  oral  presentation.  Prereq.  Outstanding 

academic  perfo7'mance. 

CIV  1 821  Special  Project  in  Civil  Engineering  2  QH 

For  students  wishing  to  spread  sm  independent  project  over  two 
quarters.  Taking  CIV  1821  twice  is  equivalent  to  taking  CIV  1820. 
Can  be  taken  over  two  quarters,  with  students  registering  for 
each  quarter. 


Electrical  Engineering 


ECE 1 1 71  Electrical  Engineering  1  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  concepts  related  to  circuits  and  circuit  ele- 
ments; current,  voltage,  and  power;  models  for  resistors,  capaci- 
tors, and  inductors;  and  circuit  analysis  using  Ku-chhoff' s  laws. 
Discusses  selected  topics  that  illustrate  the  variety  of  applica- 
tior\s  of  electrical  engineering,  such  as  AC  circuits  and  electric 
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power,  the  basics  of  semiconductor  devices  with  appUcation  to 
transistor  amplifier  models,  transients  in  circuits  with  energy 
storage,  digital  signals,  logic  circuits,  and  some  basic  concepts 
of  computer  operation,  specifically  number  coding,  arithmetic 
operations,  and  memory  circuits.  Prereq.  MTH 1125;  not  open  to 
electrical  engineering  majors. 

ECE 1 1 78  Digital  Electronics  for  Computer  Science  Majors  4  QH 

Introduces  electronic  digital  circuits  preparing  computer  science 
majors  for  ECE  1382.  Starts  with  the  basics  of  electronic  circuit 
analysis  and  continues  with  the  principles  of  MOS  and  bipolar 
semiconductors  and  their  applications  to  logic  gate  circuits. 
Discusses  logic  circuit  design  supplemented  by  hardware  consid- 
erations: level  tolerance,  power  dissipation,  gate,  and  component 
coimt.  Introduces  circuits  vwth  RC  time  constants  to  explain 
delays  and  speed  limitations  of  logic  circuits.  Describes  basic 
logic  array  circuits  with  application  to  ROM  and  PROM.  Not  open 
to  electrical  engineering  majors. 

ECE  1215  Circuits  I  4QH 

Introduces  the  basic  laws  and  the  basic  signal  and  device  models 
used  in  the  study  of  linear  circuits.  Topics  include  Kirchhoff  s 
Laws  and  TeUegen's  Theorem,  node-voltage  and  mesh-current 
analysis,  circuit  reduction,  and  the  Thevenin  and  Norton 
Theorems.  Introduces  three-terminal  and  dependent  source  mod- 
els, with  extensive  coverage  of  the  ideal  operational  amplifier 
model.  Discusses  various  corrunon  signal  models,  including  step 
functions,  exponentials,  sinusoids,  first-  and  second-order  circuits 
and  the  solution  of  the  related  differential  equations.  Prereq.  ECE 
1240,  MTH  1125,  MTH  1225  and  PHY  1223.  (MTH  1225  may  be 
taken  concurrently.)  ECE  1241  must  be  taken  concutrently. 

ECE  1 226  Discrete  Systems  Laboratory  1  OH 

Consists  of  four  experiments  that  are  closely  integrated  with  the 
ECE  1333  course  lectures.  The  first  two  experiments  are  con- 
cerned with  A/D  aliasing  and  quantization,  the  third  with  gain  and 
phase-shift,  and  the  fourth  with  the  Discrete-Time  Fourier 
Transform.  ECE  1333  m,ust  be  taken,  concurrently. 

ECE  1 227  Electromagnetic  Fields  Laboratory  1  QH 

Supports  class  material  related  to  microwave  transmission  and 
radiation.  Experiments  include  microwave  transmission  line  mea- 
surements and  the  determination  of  the  properties  of  dielectric 
materials;  transmission  line  electrical  length  measurement;  reflec- 
tion and  impedance  measurements  of  dipole  anterma;  frequency 
characteristics  of  antennas  and  waveguides;  anterma  mutual  cou- 
pling; and  radiation  pattern  determination.  ECE  1364  must  be 
taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 228  Energy  Devices  Laboratory  1  QH 

Investigates  transformers  and  DC  machines;  conducts  tests  to 
model  the  energy  device  and  evaluate  its  load  characteristics, 
thereby  supporting  the  theory  learned  in  ECE  1370.  ECE  1370 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 229  Digital  Systems  Laboratory  1  QH 

Introduces  some  aspects  of  computer  hardware  design  encoim- 
tered  at  the  digital  logic  level.  Discusses  both  combinational  logic 
and  sequential  logic  units.  Focuses  on  MSI  devices,  including  multi- 
plexers, decoders,  counters,  shift  registers,  PROM,  RAM,  and 
ALU.  Demonstrates  the  design  of  Mealy  and  Moore  sequence 
detectors  and  other  digital  subsystems  such  as  a  parallel  binary 
divider  or  digital  calculator.  Covers  the  use  of  a  field  programma- 


ble gate  array  for  implementing  the  design.  ECE  1382  must  be 
taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 230  VLSI  System  Design  Laboratory  2  QH 

Examines  the  design,  layout,  and  simulation  of  digital  VLSI  circuits 
using  a  comprehensive  set  of  CAD  tools.  Studies  layouts  of  CMOS 
combinational  and  sequential  circuits  using  either  a  layout  editor 
or  automatic  layout  generators.  Studies  functional  structures 
including  registers,  adders,  decoders,  ROM,  PLAs,  counters,  RAM, 
and  ALU.  Utilizes  logic  and  circuit  simulators  for  the  logic  verifi- 
cation and  timing  simulation  of  designed  circuits.  Designs  can 
be  sent  to  MOSIS  for  fabrication.  ECE  1351  m,ust  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1231  Power  Systems  Laboratory  1  QH 

Applies  techniques  covered  in  ECE  1472,  addressing  topics  such 
as  transmission  line  constants,  load  flow  and  short-circuit  stud- 
ies, and  transient  stabihty.  Includes  upgrading  the  design  of  a 
small  power  system.  ECE  1472  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 232  Electric  Machines  Laboratory  2  QH 

Investigates  topics  in  electromechanical  energy  conversion 
employing  Faraday's  Law  Machine  Bench.  Studies  steady-state 
and  transient-state  behavior  of  induction,  ssmchronous,  and  DC 
machines.  ECE  1371  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 233  Semiconductor  Processing  Laboratory  2  QH 

Covers  fabrication  and  testing  of  MOS  integrated  circuits. 
Students  compare  process  and  device  models  introduced  in 
ECE  1406  with  experimental  results  during  weekly  lab  sessions. 
Lab  work  includes  oxidation,  diffusion,  lithography,  etching, 
metallization,  and  characterization.  Fabricated  integrated  circuits 
will  be  electrically  characterized.  ECE  1406  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1 234  Digital  Signal  Processing  Laboratory  2  QH 

Focuses  on  practical  aspects  of  DSP  by  programming  a  digital 
signal  processing  chip  in  its  native  assembly  language.  Topics 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  input/output  operations  via  A/D 
and  D/A  converters,  digital  frequency  synthesis,  computation  of 
discrete  time  convolution,  and  design  and  implementation  of  both 
FIR  and  HR  digital  filters.  ECE  1456  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 235  Control  Systems  Laboratory  1  QH 

Familiarizes  the  student  with  the  practical  aspects  of  control 
systems  design  through  lab  experiments.  Topics  include  analog 
computer  simulation,  digital  computer  control,  and  use  of  CAD 
packages  such  at  MATLAB  for  analysis  and  design  of  control  sys- 
tems. Experiments  vnth  PID  control  emphasize  classical  methods 
of  feedback  compensation,  and  an  experiment  with  modem  tech- 
niques of  state  variable  feedback  considers  digital  speed  control 
of  a  DC  motor.  ECE  1420  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 238  Microprocessor  Laboratory  2  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  practice  the  theory 
being  learned  concurrently  in  ECE  1383.  Consists  of  four  labora- 
tory exercises  and  a  small  project  executed  by  groups  of  three 
students  using  a  modem  single-board  computer  and  associated 
test  and  development  equipment.  Exercises  cover  topics  includ- 
ing memory  expansion,  memory  testing,  I/O  hardware  and  I/O  dri- 
vers, and  interrupt  driver  control.  Requires  students  to  integrate 
software  and  hardware  to  make  the  system  perform  some  com- 
plete task. 
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ECE 1 240  Introduction  to  Electrical  Engineering  Loborotory  1  QH 

Provides  a  hands-on  introduction  to  electronic  circuits,  devices, 
and  measurement  tecltniques.  Students  will  design,  assemble,  and 
test  a  wireless  switch  for  remote  control  of  household  appliances. 
Develops  this  system  using  an  infrared  (IR)  diode  transmitter,  a 
light-sensitive  phototransistor  receiver  and  additional  digital  and 
analog  interface  circuitry.  Uses  the  switch  to  remotely  control  a 
household  appliance,  such  as  a  lamp  or  radio,  using  an  electro- 
mechanical relay.  Prereq.  GE  1101,  PHY  1223. 

ECE  1241  Circuits  Laboratory  1  QH 

Covers  experiments  reinforcing  basic  circuit  theory  topics 
such  as  equivalent  circuits,  voltage/current  divider  applications, 
potentiometers  or  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  experimental  verifi- 
cation of  network  theorems,  operational  amplifier  behavior, 
and/or  response  of  RL,  RC,  and  RLC  circuits.  Prereq.  ECE  1240, 
MTH  1125,  MTH 1225.  ECE  1215  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 242  Electronics  Laboratory  1  I  QH 

Includes  experiments  such  as  characterization  of  diodes,  BJTs, 
and  mosfets.  Allows  students  to  design  such  circuits  as  multi- 
stage amplifiers  and  photoswitches.  ECE  1341  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1243  Electronics  Loborotory  2  1  QH 

Includes  experiments  using  integrated  circuit  current  mirrors,  dif- 
ferential amplifiers,  frequency  response,  and  feedback.  ECE  1342 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1246  Circuits  2  4QH 

Presents  the  unilateral  Laplace  transform  as  a  technique  for  solv- 
ing differential  equations  with  initial  conditions  that  model  linear 
circuit  behavior,  followed  by  the  introduction  of  Laplace  trans- 
form equivalent  circuit  models.  Uses  s-domaln  analysis  for  the 
solution  of  linear  circuit  problems,  including  node-voltage  and 
mesh-current  methods.  Covers  several  topics  connected  to  the 
use  of  network  functions  including  pole/zero  plots,  frequency 
response,  and  a  brief  treatment  of  the  synthesis  of  circuits  to 
match  given  transfer  functions.  Considers  circuits  in  the  sinu- 
soidal steady-state,  first  introducing  phasor  representations,  then 
applying  phasors  to  analyze  resonance,  ideal  and  linear  trans- 
formers, and  complex  power  and  three-phase  systems.  Prereq. 
ECE  1215. 

ECE  1 308  Physical  Electronics  4  OH 

Develops  elements  of  solid-state  theory  including  crystal  struc- 
ture, quantum  theory  of  the  atom,  and  carrier  (electron  and  hole) 
transport  theory.  Uses  this  knowledge  to  explore  devices  com- 
monly used  in  modem  electronic  circuits,  including  p-n  junction 
diodes,  Schottky  baiTier  diodes,  MOS  transistors,  and  bipolar 
junction  transistors.  Designed  to  provide  the  preparation  for 
advanced  study  in  the  areas  of  integrated  circuit  fabrication,  VLSI 
design,  and  electronic  design.  Prereq.  ECE  1342. 

ECE  1332  Linear  Systems  1  4QH 

Discusses  continuous  systems  first  from  the  time  domain  view- 
point and  then  from  the  frequency  domain  viewpoint.  Begins  the 
time  domain  presentation  wdth  a  general  discussion  of  systems  as 
a  mapping  followed  by  a  discussion  of  time-invariance.  Presents 
linear  time-invariant  system  theory  in  detail  including  topics  such 
as  convolution,  causality,  stability,  system  interconnections,  and 
the  system  sinusoidal  response.  Begins  the  frequency  domain  pre- 
sentation wdth  a  discussion  of  the  Fourier  transform  as  a  basis 
for  the  development  of  the  bilateral  Laplace  transform  and  the 


s-plane.  Discusses  the  Foiuier  and  Laplace  transforms  and  their 
properties,  and  develops,  in  terms  of  these  transforms,  system 
aspects  such  as  causality,  stability,  Eind  the  system  analysis.  Uses 
the  s-plane  viewpoint  to  study  the  stability  of  feedback  systems  and 
the  system  gain  and  phase-shift.  Prereq.  ECE  1246  and  MTH  1225. 

ECE  1333  Linear  Systems  2  4QH 

Begins  with  an  analysis  of  A/D  and  D/A  conversion,  and  includes 
aliasing  ideal  D/A  conversion,  and  A/D  quantization.  Discusses  the 
analysis  and  realization  of  linear  shift-invariant  discrete  systems. 
System  concepts  taught  in  ECE  1332  provide  the  basis  for  develop- 
ment. Presentation  includes  such  topics  as  convolution,  causality, 
stability,  system  interconnections,  and  the  system  sinusoidal 
response.  This  motivates  a  presentation  of  Discrete-Time  Fourier 
Series,  the  Discrete-Time  Fourier  Transform,  and  the  Z-Transform. 
Discusses  system  aspects  such  as  causality,  stability,  and  system 
analysis  in  terms  of  this  transform.  Lastly,  the  z-plane  analysis  of 
gain  and  phase-shift  is  presented.  Prereq.  ECE  1332.  ECE  1226 
m/ust  be  taken  concutrently. 

ECE  1341  Electronics  1  4QH 

Introduces  the  analysis  and  design  of  modem  electronic  circuits, 
as  well  as  the  operation  of  the  principal  semiconductor  devices: 
diodes,  field-effect  transistors,  and  bipolar  junction  transistors. 
Focuses  on  using  large-  and  small-signal  semiconductor  device 
models  to  imderstand  the  operation  of  single  stage  amplifiers 
and  logic  gates.  Prereq.  ECE  1215;  ECE  1242  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1342  Electronics  2  4  QH 

Develops  the  analysis  techniques  required  to  design  analog  circuit 
functions,  primarily  amplifiers.  Discusses  feedback,  frequency 
response,  stability,  and  compensation.  Addresses  topics  such  as 
biasing,  single  and  compound  amplifier  stages,  feedback  ampli- 
fiers including  impedance,  Nyquist's  stability  criterion,  and  com- 
pensation of  feedback  amplifiers.  Prereq.  ECE  1246  and  ECE 
1341;  ECE  1243  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1343  Electronic  Design  1  4QH 

Develops  analysis  and  design  techniques  for  digital  and  mixed 
ansilog/digital  circuits.  Recommended  for  students  interested  in 
working  in  the  integrated  circuit  industry,  or  with  electronic  hard- 
ware. Examines  CMOS  and  ECL  logic  families,  multivibrators, 
Schmitt  triggers  and  comparators,  pulse  generators,  sample  and 
hold  circuits,  and  D/A  and  A/D  converters.  Prereq.  ECE  1342. 

ECE  1 344  Electronic  Design  2  4  QH 

Extends  the  concepts  of  Electronics  2  and  Electronic  Design  1  to 
a  variety  of  signal  processing  circuits.  Requires  students  to  do  at 
least  three  m^or  circuit  designs,  which  may  include  the  follow- 
ing: active  filters,  analog  multipliers,  saw-tooth  generators,  sinu- 
soidal oscillators,  switching  power  supplies,  and  electronic  sen- 
sors. Prereq.  ECE  1343. 

ECE  1 35 1  Special  Topics  in  IC  Design  4  QH 

Offers  a  structured  digital  MOS  design  course  in  designing,  verify- 
ing, and  fabricating  CMOS  VLSI  integrated  circuits.  Introduces 
required  design  rules  and  relates  them  to  the  fabrication  process. 
Begins  design  exercises  and  tutorials  wdth  basic  inverters  and 
proceeds  to  the  design,  verification,  and  performance  of  large 
complex  digital  logic  networks.  Develops  a  simple  RC  delay 
model  in  cor\jimction  with  the  theory  of  delays  in  VLSI  systems. 
Other  topics  include  program  logic  arrays  and  automatic  design 
tools,  shift  registers,  arithmetic  logic  units,  and  memory  systems. 
Prereq.  ECE  1382;  ECE  1230  must  be  taken  concurrently. 
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ECE  1355  Communication  Systems  1  4  QH 

Introduces  basic  concepts  of  digital  communication  in  additive 
white  Gaussian  noise  (AWGN)  channels.  Reviews  Fourier  trans- 
form and  Foiuier  Series  representation  of  signals  and  introduces 
random  processes.  Examines  power  spectrum  density,  geometric 
representation  of  signals  and  signal  spaces,  concepts  of  informa- 
tion sources  and  source  coding  algorithms,  principles  of  optimum 
receiver  design  for  AWGN  channels,  correlation  and  matched 
filter  receivers,  and  probabihty  of  error  analysis  for  binary  and 
M-ary  signaling  through  AWGN  channels,  digital  PAM  transmission 
through  band-limited  AWGN  channels,  zero  ISI  condition,  system 
design  in  the  presence  of  channel  distortion,  design  of  optimum 
transmitting  and  receiving  filters,  channel  equalization,  introduc- 
tion to  digital  transmission  via  carrier  modulation.  Prereq. 
MTH 1384  and  ECE  1333. 

ECE  1 363  Electromagnetic  Fields  1  4  QH 

Develops  the  fundamental  equations  of  electromagnetics  sind  pre- 
sents applications.  Introduces  the  mathematics  necessary  for 
electromagnetics:  complex  vector  phasors  and  vector  calculus. 
Defines  the  electromagnetic  field  with  the  Lorentz  force  equation. 
Presents  and  applies  Coulomb's  and  Biot-Savart's  laws.  Explains 
the  macroscopic  constitutive  relations.  Formulates  Maxwell's 
equations  in  both  integral  and  differential  form.  Develops 
Poynting's  theorem.  Presents  the  principles  for  the  operation  of 
generators  and  motors.  Derives  the  wave  equation  and  studies  the 
uniform  plane  wave  solution  in  both  time  and  frequency  domain. 
Concludes  with  the  reflection  and  transmission  of  plane  waves. 
Prereq.  MTH  1223,  MTH  1225,  and  PHY  1223. 

ECE  1 364  Electromagnetic  Fields  2  4  QH 

Studies  electrodynamic  applications  of  electromagnetic  field  the- 
ory: lossless  transmission  lines,  waveguides,  optical  fibers,  and 
antermas.  Develops  transmission  line  theory  by  use  of  distributed 
circuit  elements  and  introduces  the  TEM  waves.  Obtains  solu- 
tions analytically  and  also  graphically  using  the  Smith  Chart. 
Seeks  TM  and  TE  solutions  for  parallel-plate  waveguides  and  gen- 
eral rectangular  metal  waveguides.  Examines  optical  fibers  after 
a  study  of  imiform  plane  wave  refraction.  Investigates  the  radia- 
tion properties  of  electric  dipoles  and  studies  the  enhancement  of 
directivity  using  phased  arrays.  Prereq.  ECE  1363;  ECE  1227 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 366  Computational  Electromagnetics  4  QH 

Presents  numerical  and  computational  approaches  to  electromag- 
netic field  problems,  as  well  as  engineering  applications.  Gives 
students  the  opportunity  to  use  software  environments  such  as 
Matlab  to  implement  the  various  algorithms  for  solution  and  to 
present  graphical  results.  Begins  with  an  introduction  to  compu- 
tation methods  and  linear  algebra.  Uses  the  finite  difference 
method  approach  for  solving  the  major  partial  differential  equa- 
tions of  electromagnetics:  Poisson's  equation,  the  diffusion  equa- 
tion, and  the  wave  equation.  Also  uses  the  FDTD  approach  to 
solve  the  wave  equation.  Presents  the  Rayleigh-Ritz  method  and 
the  method  of  weighted  residuals.  Introduces  integral  equations 
as  foimdation  for  solving  problems  with  the  method  of  moments. 
Makes  applications  to  the  transmission  lines,  waveguides,  res- 
onators, antennas,  and  to  anterma  arrays.  Prereq.  ECE  1364. 

ECE  1 370  Electric  Energy  Devices  4  QH 

Reviews  phasor  diagrams  and  three-phase  circuits,  and  presents 
magnetic  aspects  including  magnetic  circuits,  energy  storage,  and 
permanent  magnets.  Includes  other  topics  such  as  elements  of 


transformers,  principles  of  electromechanical  energy  conversion, 
and  steady-state  theory  of  induction,  synchronous,  and  DC 
machines.  Pre7-eq.  ECE  1246,  ECE  1363;  ECE  1228  must  be 
taken  concurrently. 

ECE  137]  Electric  Drives  and  Motion  Systems  4  QH 

Continues  ECE  1370.  Presents  steady-state  theory  and  perfor- 
mance of  induction,  synchronous,  and  DC  machines.  Investigates 
transients  and  dynamics  of  AC  and  DC  machines.  Introduces 
power  semiconductor  controlled  drives.  Prereq.  ECE  1370;  ECE 
1232  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1379  Analysis  of  Electrical  Transients  4  QH 

Focuses  on  transient  behavior  where  tools  of  linear,  time- 
invariant  analysis  are  inoperative.  Draws  examples  from  the 
power  system  and  from  computer  interconnections.  Studies  top- 
ics and  methods  of  broad  interest  in  all  of  electrical  engineering, 
exploring  events  such  as  communication  over  long  and  short 
transmission  lines,  circuit  breaker  action,  transient  recovery  volt- 
age, restrike,  transient  inrush  current,  geomagnetically  induced 
currents,  ferroresonance  and  capacitor  flashover  using  piecevnise- 
Mnear  analysis  techniques.  Uses  Matlab  and  Excel  to  attack  real 
problems.  Examines  the  real-world  non-LTI  behavior  of  trans- 
formers, transmission  lines,  circuit  breakers,  surge  arresters,  and 
lightning.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  do  an  analysis  proj- 
ect, in  which  they  model  mathematically  some  transient  event 
that  they  create  in  the  lab  or  extract  from  the  literature  and  then 
evaluate  how  weU  their  mathematical  model  describes  reality. 
Prereq.  ECE  1333  and  ECE  1342. 

ECE  1381  Computer  Engineering  1:  4  QH 

Introduction  to  Computer  Architecture 

Presents  the  visible  architecture  of  a  modem  computer.  Uses 
assembly  language  programming  to  develop  a  foimdation  on  the 
hardware  that  executes  a  program  and  shows  what  a  compiler, 
assembler,  and  linker  do  and  how  they  interact  with  the  architec- 
ture. Explores  data  structures  from  a  programmatic  perspective 
(static  storage,  stack,  and  heap)  and  from  a  high-level  language 
perspective  (simple  data  types,  and  structured  data  types). 
Covers  several  types  of  computer  number  systems  and  arithmetic 
(2s-complement,  IEEE  floating  point,  and  logical  operations). 
Includes  numerous  programming  exercises  and  a  software  design 
project  to  develop  working  facility  vsdth  the  tools  and  concepts 
that  underhe  the  next  three  computer  engineering  courses. 
Prereq.  GE 1101  or  equivalent. 

ECE  1 382  Computer  Engineering  2:  4  QH 

Design  of  Digital  logic  Machines  and  Circuits 

Continues  ECE  1381  -with  a  bottom-up  view  of  the  design  of  logic 
machines,  leading  to  the  design  of  a  simple  digital  computer  by 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  Covers  Boolean  switching  algebra  and  gate- 
count  minimization;  combinational  design;  sequential  circuits; 
state  machines;  PLA,  PAL,  and  ROM  realizations;  CPU  design, 
design  of  the  ALU,  and  control  unit  design.  Introduces  CAD  logic 
design  tools.  Requires  a  design  project  using  state-of-the-art  CAD 
tools  to  develop  facility  in  the  design  and  testing  of  functional  digi- 
tal circuits.  Pi-ereq.  ECE  1381;  ECE  1229  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 

ECE  1383  Computer  Engineering  3:  Microprocessor-Based  Design  4  QH 

Provides  an  introduction  to  both  hardware  and  software  issues 
in  interfacing  microprocessors  to  their  local  and  outside  worlds. 
Includes  lab  and  lecture  components  to  develop  both  analytical 
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understanding  and  design  skills.  Examines  the  following  hardware 
items:  bus  characteristics,  tinung  and  protocols;  memory  organiza- 
tion; memory-mapped  I/O;  and  interrupts.  Studies  complementary 
software  topics  including  polling  versus  interrupt  driven  I/O  and 
exception  processing.  Prei-eq.  ECE  1382;  ECE  1238  must  be 
taken  concmrently. 

ECE  1 384  Computer  Engineering  4:  4  QH 

Computer  Organization  and  Design 

Provides  a  coherent,  structured  overview  of  the  current  state  of 
Computer  Organization  and  Design.  Studies  the  strategies  for 
attaiiung  high  performance  using  the  instruction  set  of  a  real 
architecture.  Focuses  on  the  forces  that  drive  cost/performance 
decisions  to  achieve  successful  designs.  Highhghts  design  princi- 
ples based  on  the  interactions  of  hardware  and  software.  Topics 
include  performance  metrics,  machine  language,  processor  data 
path  and  control  path  designs,  pipelining,  memory  hierarchies, 
I/O  devices  and  interfacing  techniques,  and  parallel  processing. 
Provides  a  deeper  understanding  of  design  and  performance 
issues  in  laboratory  exercises  using  software  simulators.  Prereq. 
ECE  1383. 

ECE  1 385  Computer  Engineering  5:  Introduction  to  Robotics  4  QH 

Teams  two  students  together  to  design  and  implement  a  small 
mobile  robot  system  to  complete  a  specific  task.  Students  com- 
pete their  robots  against  robots  built  by  other  teams  at  the  end  of 
the  course.  Develops  students'  design  capabilities  of  micro- 
processor-controlled systems  with  input  from  sensory  devices 
and  output  actuators.  Topics  include  actuators,  sensors,  and  sys- 
tem modehng.  Pre)-eq.  ECE  1333  and  ECE  1383. 

ECE  1 386  Computer  Engineering  6:  4  QH 

Data  Structures,  Algoriliims,  and  Emerging  Programming  Models 

Presents  a  survey  of  many  common  data  structures  and  algo- 
rithms, all  in  the  context  of  an  object-oriented  programming 
model.  Prereq.  ECE  1381. 

ECE  1 390  Senior  Project  Laboratory  1  2  QH 

Allows  students  to  work  with  a  faculty  adviser  on  a  term  project, 
either  experimental  or  theoretical.  Prereq.  Permission  of 
department. 

ECE  1 391  Senior  Project  laboratory  2  2  QH 

Continues  the  project  started  in  ECE  1390  or  it  may  be  a  new 
project.  Prereq.  Permission  of  department. 

ECE  1400  Special  Topics  4QH 

Covers  various  topics  from  term  to  term,  depending  on  the  inter- 
ests of  the  department  and  the  students.  Prereq.  Permission  of 
department. 

ECE  1 406  Integrated  Circuit  Fabrication  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  integrated  circuit  fabrication  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  process  engineer.  Focuses  on  the  physics, 
chemistry,  and  technology  of  integrated  circuit  fabrication.  Uses 
the  industry-standard  process  simulator  SUPREM-IV  to  supple- 
ment analytical  process  models.  Expands  on  the  semiconductor 
device  background  learned  in  ECE  1308.  Reviews  MOS  operation 
and  device  models  in  cor\junction  with  testing  of  the  integrated 
circuit  fabricated  in  the  lab  (ECE  1233).  Concentrates  on  silicon 
IC  technology,  but  also  discusses  other  material  systems  and 
microstructures  including  GaAs  and  microsensors.  Prereq. 
ECE  1308;  ECE  1233  must  be  taken  concurrently. 


ECE  1420  Control  Systems  4QH 

Introduces  the  analysis  and  design  of  classical  control  systems 
and  comprises  closely  coupled  lectures  and  laboratory  experi- 
ments. Examines  control  system  concepts,  basic  components  and 
goals,  modeling  and  mathematical  description,  transfer  function 
and  state  variable  representations,  feedback  control  system  char- 
acteristics, system  responses,  and  stabUity  of  feedback  systems. 
Also  addresses  analysis  of  graphical  tools  such  as  root-locus  and 
Nyquist  diagram,  compensator  design  based  on  root-locus  and 
frequency  response,  and  modem  control  system  design.  Pi-ereq. 
ECE  1333  and  ECE  1342;  ECE  1235  must  be  taken,  concur- 
rently. 

ECE  1455  Communication  Systems  2  4  QH 

Presents  the  state-of-the-art  theoiy  and  techniques  used  in  digital 
communication  systems.  Covers  data  compression  techniques  and 
rate-distortion  theory,  digital  communication  and  system  perfor- 
mance analysis  in  a  variety  of  charmel  models,  channel  capacity, 
and  coding  for  reliable  communication,  block  and  convolutional 
coding  and  decoding,  treUis-coded  modulation,  direct  sequence  and 
frequency  hopped  spread  spectrum  systems.  Prereq.  ECE  1355. 

ECE  1 456  Digital  Signal  Processing  4  QH 

Introduces  concepts  in  modem  signal  processing.  Topics  include 
review  of  discrete  time  signals  and  systems,  discrete  Fourier 
transform,  reaUzations  stmctures  for  digital  filters,  FIR  filter 
design,  IIR  filter  design,  fast  Fourier  transforms,  and  applications 
to  fast  convolution.  Prereq.  ECE  1333;  ECE  1234  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 

ECE  1458  Communication  Networks  4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  modem  communication  networks  and 
basic  principles  of  network  design.  Discusses  types  of  traffic, 
multiplexing,  and  switching  techniques.  Uses  layered  network 
architectures,  such  as  OSI  (Open  System  Interconnection),  and 
Internet  and  LAN  (Local  Area  Network)  architectures  to  explain 
the  hierarchy  of  network  functions.  Studies  data-link  layer  proto- 
cols including  the  commonly  used  Stop  and  Go,  Go  Back  N  and 
Selective  repeat  protocols.  Propagation  characteristics  in  optical 
cables  are  used  for  Physical  layer  study,  including  packet  framing, 
synchronization,  and  error  control.  Discusses  medium-access 
control  (MAC)  methods  including  the  Aloha  protocol  used  in 
packet  radio  networks.  Carrier  Sense  Multiple  Access,  Ethernet 
and  Fast  Ethernet,  Token  Ring  and  Token  Bus  protocols,  FDDI 
(Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interface)  and  DQDB  (Dual  Queue  Data 
Bus)  protocols  used  in  high-speed  networks  for  local  and  metro- 
politan area  networks.  Addresses  network  layer  functions  of  rout- 
ing and  congestion  control.  Analyzes  routing  algorithms  based  on 
flooding,  shortest-path,  and  optimal  routing.  Introduces  emerging 
techniques  such  as  ATM  (Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode)  for  use 
in  the  future  Broadband  ISDN  (Integrated  Service  Data  Network). 
Prereq.  MTH 1384  and  ECE  1355. 

ECE  1463  Antennas  4QH 

Introduces  the  fundamental  principles  of  anteima  theory.  AppUes 
these  principles  to  the  design  and  analysis  of  practical  anteimas 
for  radar,  broadcast,  and  vmeless  communication  systems. 
Covers  fundamental  anterma  parameters,  radiation  integrals  and 
auxiliary  potential  functions,  linear  and  loop  antennas,  antenna 
arrays,  broadband  dipoles  and  impedance  matching  techniques, 
traveling  wave  and  broadband  antennas,  and  frequency- 
independent,  aperture,  and  reflector  antennas.  Prereq.  ECE  1364. 
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ECE  ]  464  Microwave  Networks  4  QH 

Focuses  on  advanced  analytical,  graphical,  and  matrix  analyses  of 
transmission  lines  and  microwave  networks.  Covers  analyses  of 
lossy  and  lossless  transmission  lines,  electrical  scattering  S- 
parameters,  ferrite  networks,  microwave  absorbers,  and  matrix 
representation  of  multiple  connected  networks.  Prereq.  ECE  1364. 

ECE  1466  Modern  Optics  4QH 

Presents  the  basic  optical  concepts  necessary  for  an  understand- 
ing of  current  and  future  optical  communication,  remote  sensing, 
industrial  and  biomedical  systems.  Topics  include  geometric 
optics,  polarized  Ught,  diffraction,  and  interference.  Studies  lasers 
and  other  Ught  sources,  optical  fibers,  detectors,  CDD  cameras, 
modulators,  and  other  components  of  optical  systems.  Presents 
applications  to  specific  systems  such  as  medical  Imaging  systems, 
fiber-optic  sensors,  laser  radars,  and  communication  systems, 
depending  upon  the  interests  of  the  class.  Prereq.  ECE  1364. 

ECE  1 471  Elements  of  Power  Systems  4  QH 

Introduces  electric  power  systems.  Examines  steady-state  bal- 
anced three-phase  systems,  transmission  line  constants  and  sys- 
tem modeling,  transmission  line  equations  and  Une  power  limita- 
tions, and  three-phase  transformers.  Introduces  symmetrical 
components.  Prereq.  ECE  1246  and  ECE  1363. 

ECE  1 472  Power  System  Analysis  4  OH 

Presents  basic  methods  for  the  analysis  of  power  systems,  includ- 
ing load  flow,  symmetrical  short  circuits,  symmetrical  component 
theory  and  unsymmetrical  faults,  and  elements  of  power  system 
protection,  control,  and  transient  stability.  Uses  power  system  soft- 
ware for  some  system  studies.  Prereq.  ECE  1471;  ECE  1231  must 
be  taken  concurrently. 

ECE  1 474  Power  Electronics  4  QH 

Presents  the  application  of  electronics  to  energy  conversion  and 
control.  Studies  phase-controlled  rectifier  circuits,  DC-DC  con- 
verters, high  frequency  inverters,  and  resonant  converters. 
Illustrates  modeling,  analysis  and  control  techniques  on  numer- 
ous application  examples.  Covers  design  problems  including 
analysis  and  sizing  of  passive  components  (inductors  and  capaci- 
tors) in  high-frequency  DC/DC  switching  converters.  Prereq. 
ECE  1332  and  ECE  1342. 

ECE  1 486  Numerical  Methods  and  Computer  Applications  4  QH 

Presents  numerical  techniques  used  in  solving  scientific  and 
engineering  problems  with  the  aid  of  digital  computers.  Topics 
Include  modeling  and  simulating  of  deterministic  and  probabilistic 
systems;  theory  of  interpolation;  least  squares;  numerical  solution 
of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations  using  a  program- 
ming environment  such  as  MATLAB.  Chooses  representative 
problems  for  solution  on  a  computer.  Prereq.  MTH 1225  and  GE 
1102. 

ECE  1 501  Capstone  Design  1  2  OH 

Requires  students  to  select  a  project  requiring  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  an  electrical,  electronic,  and/or  software  system, 
form  a  team  to  carry  out  the  project,  and  submit  a  detailed  pro- 
posal for  the  work.  Prereq.  ECE  1333,  ECE  1342,  ECE  1355, 
ECE  1364,  ECE  1382,  and  senior  standing. 

ECE  1 502  Capstone  Design  2  4  QH 

Requires  students  to  design  and  implement  the  project  proposed 
In  ECE  1501.  Expects  students  to  evaluate  progress  with  interim 
milestone  reports  and  to  present  the  final  design  project  with 


written  and  oral  reports.  Prereq.  ECE  1501  taken  in  previous 
quarter. 


ECE  1701  Capstone  Design  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECE  1501. 

ECE  1702  Copstone  Design  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECE  1502. 

ECE  1715  Grcuitsi  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECE  1215. 

ECE  1 733  Linear  Systems  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECE  1333. 

ECE  1742  Electronics  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECE  1342. 

ECE  1746  Circuits  2  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECE  1246. 

ECE  1 781  Computer  Engineering  1  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  ECE  1381. 


2QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4QH 


4  OH 


4  OH 


General  Engineering 


The  course  descriptions  Usted  under  general  engineering  are 
intended  to  show  the  scope  of  the  subject  that  wdU  be  covered. 
Since  courses  are  continually  updated,  specific  topics  or  methods 
of  approach  may  vary  from  term  to  term. 

GE  1001  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Engineering  1  OH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  the  various  disciplines  of  engineering 
and  strategies  for  success  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  practice 
within  the  profession. 

GE  1002  Introduction  to  Engineering  Cooperative  Education  1  QH 

Introduces  engineering  freshmen  students  to  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation curriculum  and  assists  them  through  self-assessment  In 
relation  to  the  engineering  profession.  Uses  the  Myers  Briggs 
Type  Indicator  and  Super's  Work  Values  Inventory,  to  provide 
students  vpith  an  introduction  to  how  personalities,  work  styles, 
personal  values,  and  interests  relate  to  work  performances  and 
career  choices.  Students  examine  the  engineering  profession, 
develop  resume  writing,  interviewing,  and  time-management 
skills,  and  are  introduced  to  professional  ethics. 

GE  1 1 01  Engineering  Problem-Solving  and  Computation  4  QH 

Uses  developing  and  structuring  approaches  to  solve  engineering 
problems.  Draws  applications  from  a  variety  of  engineering  disci- 
plines, which  serve  as  a  tool  for  introducing  students  to  engineer- 
ing analysis  and  design.  Includes  the  design  of  problem-solving 
algorithms  along  with  an  introduction  to  the  "C"  programming 
language. 

GE  1 1 02  Engineering  Problem-Solving  with  Application  Software  2  QH 

Develops  fundamental  problem-solving  skills  essential  to  aU  engi- 
neering disciplines.  Introduces  students  to  spreadsheet  and  math 
application  packages  and  their  use  in  solving  engineering  problems. 
Topics  Include  data  reduction  and  transformation,  visualization  of 
data  and  functions,  problem  structuring,  and  matrix  apphcatlons. 
Examples  stress  real-life  engineering  analysis  and  design  as  tools 
for  Introducing  students  to  the  engineering  profession. 
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6E  1 1 03  Engineering  Design  4  QH 

Presents  the  engineering  design  process  using  case  studies  from  a 
variety  of  engineering  disciplines.  Topics  include  problem  formu- 
lation and  specification,  creativity,  evaluation  tools,  patents, 
product  liability,  ergonomics,  systems  design,  failure  analysis, 
hazard  prevention,  manufacturing,  ethics  in  engineering,  and  pre- 
sentation techniques.  Presents  engineering  graphics,  focusing  on 
developing  three-dimensional  visualization  skills  and  computer- 
aided  design  (CAD)  appUcation.  Students  viaU  develop  an  original 
design  solution  to  a  technical  problem  as  a  term  project  and  use 
CAD  software  extensively. 


GE  1701  Engineering  Problem-Solving  and  Computation  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  GE  1101. 


4QH 


GE  1 702  Engineering  Problem-Solving  with  Application  Software  (Honors)  2  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  GE  1 102. 


GE  1 703  Engineering  Design  (Honors) 

Honors  equivalent  of  GE  1 103. 


4QH 
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MIM  1 2 1 2  Engineering  Probability  and  Statistics  1  4  QH 

Presents  probability  theory  axiomatically,  with  emphasis  on 
sample  space  presentation  of  continuous  and  discrete  random 
variables.  Covers  descriptive  statistics,  expected  value  of  random 
variables,  moment  generating  functions,  sampUng  distribution, 
and  point  and  interval  estimations.  Prereq.  MTH 1125. 

MIM  1215  Engineering  Economy  4  QH 

Familiarizes  the  student  with  the  theory  and  techniques  of  economic 
design  and  evaluation  of  an  investment  project.  Presents  steps  in 
the  analysis  of  investment  proposals,  time  value  of  money,  and 
cash  flows.  Analyzes  cash  flows  in  terms  of  present  worth,  annual 
cost,  rate  of  return,  and  benefit/cost  ratio.  Studies  effects  of  taxes 
on  investment  analysis.  Utilizes  mathematical  and  graphical  mod- 
els to  evaluate  candidate  solutions  to  design  alternatives. 

MIM  1240  Materials  Science  5QH 

Introduces  materials  science  for  engineers,  emphasizing  the 
structrure/property/function  relation.  Topics  include  crystallogra- 
phy, structure  of  solids,  imperfections  in  crystals,  phase  equilib- 
rium, phase  transformations,  diffusion,  and  physical/electrical 
properties.  Includes  a  lab.  Prm-eq.  CHM 1132. 

MIM  1241  Materials  Science  4QH 

Introduces  materials  science  for  engineers,  emphasizing  the 
structure/property/function  relation.  Topics  include  crystal- 
lography, structure  of  solids,  imperfections  in  crystals,  phase 
equilibrium,  phase  transformations,  diffusion,  and  physical/elec- 
trical properties.  Non-MIME  students. 

MIM  1245  Materials  Science  4QH 

Introduces  materials  science  for  engineers,  emphasizing  the 
structure/property/function  relation.  Topics  include  crystal- 
lography, structure  of  solids,  imperfections  in  crystals,  phase 
equilibrium,  electrical  and  magnetic  properties  of  metals, 
semiconductors,  and  jimctions.  Non-MIME  students.  Prereq. 
CHM  1132. 


MIM  1 250  Engineering  Mechanics  5  QH 

Examines  vector  representation  of  force  and  moment,  equivalent 
force  systems,  centroids  and  centers  of  gravity,  and  distributed 
forces.  Examines  free-body  diagrams  and  equations  of  equilib- 
rium, applications  to  trusses,  pin-connected  frames  and  beams, 
and  elementary  concepts  of  friction.  Examines  fundamentals  of 
dynamics,  kinematics  of  particles,  and  kinetics  of  particles  using 
force,  mass,  and  acceleration. 

MIM  1 270  Thermodynamics  4  QH 

Studies  the  systems  in  which  energy  and  its  flow  across  systems 
boundaries  are  important.  In  this  course,  energy,  heat,  and  work 
are  defmed  £ind  used  in  the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics. 
Introduces  other  thermodynamic  properties  and  equations  of 
state,  with  emphasis  on  tabular  and  graphical  forms  for  simple 
compressible  systems  on  the  ideal  gas.  Introduces  the  Second 
Law  of  Thermodynamics  and  the  property  of  entropy,  and  dis- 
cusses their  macro-  and  microscopic  implications.  Concentrates 
on  basic  concepts  and  their  proper  application  to  representative 
engineering  systems.  Prereq.  MTH  1223;  not  open  to  mechanical/ 
industrial  engineei'ing  majors. 

MIM  1 280  Thermodynamics  1  5  QH 

Defines  energy,  heat,  and  work  in  the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics. 
Introduces  other  themiodynamic  properties  and  equations  of  state, 
with  emphasis  on  tabular  and  graphical  forms  for  simple  and  com- 
pressible systems  on  the  ideal  gas.  Discusses  phases  and  phase 
transitions,  and  examines  energy  analysis  of  both  open  and  closed 
systems.  Intioduces  macro-  and  microscopic  implications  of  the 
Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics  and  the  property  of  entropy. 
Emphasizes  the  macroscopic  consequences  of  irreversibility  and 
the  limitation  placed,  through  the  Second  Law,  on  the  behavior  of 
engineering  systems.  Available  energy  and  its  application  in  thermo- 
dynamics is  investigated.  This  course  meets  four  times  weekly  and 
integrates  problem-solving  strategies  while  concentrating  on  basic 
concepts.  Prereq.  MTH  1223  taken  concurrently. 

MIM  1 300  Measurements  and  Analysis  5  QH 

Examines  design  of  experiments,  instrumentation,  measurements, 
data  analysis,  and  report  writing.  Applies  the  principles  developed 
in  class  to  a  variety  of  lab  experiments.  Requires  written  reports. 
Topics  include  force,  strain,  rotational  frequency,  temperaUu-e, 
pressure,  power,  and  A/D  conversion  techniques.  Lab  fee. 

MIM  1312  Engineering  Probobility  and  Statistics  2  4  QH 

Examines  the  definition  of  a  statistic  and  reviews  the  distribu- 
tions and  approximations  of  random  variables.  Introduces 
hypothesis  testing,  including  tests  for  means,  variances,  and  pro- 
portion. Covers  nonparametric  methods,  analysis  of  variance,  and 
simple  Unear  regression. 

MIM  1320  Work  Design  4QH 

Covers  the  engineering  design  process,  principles  of  work  physi- 
ology, and  workplace  design  from  the  standpoint  of  employee 
safety  and  effectiveness.  Covers  work  measiurement  techniques, 
including  direct  measurement  synthetic  standards  and  work  sam- 
pling. Includes  a  project  in  wltich  principles  of  work  design  must 
be  applied. 

MIM  1 325  Operations  Research  1  4  QH 

Covers  detenninistic  models,  including  LP  and  duality;  trans- 
portation and  allocation;  sensitivity  and  postoptimality  analyses; 
and  network  analysis,  including  maximal  flow,  shortest  route,  and 
PERT.  Prereq.  MTH  1223. 


i 
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MIM  1 354  Strength  of  Materials  4  QH 

Explores  the  concept  of  stress  and  strain,  state  of  stress  and 
strain  at  a  point,  and  stress-strain  relations  and  material  proper- 
ties. Investigates  moment  of  inertia  of  areas  and  stress  properties. 
Investigates  moment  of  inertia  of  areas,  stress  and  deformation  of 
simple  members  under  axial  and  torsional  loads,  and  stresses  in 
symmetrical  beam  bending.  Involves  lab  sessions  to  support  the 
lectures.  Norir-ME  students. 

MIM  1 355  Strength  of  Materials  1  5  QH 

Explores  the  concept  of  stress  and  strain,  state  of  stress  and  strain 
at  a  point,  and  stress-strain  relations  and  material  properties. 
Investigates  moment  of  inertia  of  areas,  stress  and  deformation  of 
simple  members  under  axial  and  torsional  loads,  and  stresses  in 
symmetrical  beam  bending.  Involves  lab  sessions  to  support  the 
lectures.  Prereq.  MIM  1250. 

MIM  1 356  Strength  of  Materials  2  4  QH 

Covers  asymmetrical  bending,  analysis  of  determinate  and  inde- 
terminate beams  by  various  methods,  and  buckling  of  columns. 
Prereq.  MIM  1355. 

MIM  1360  Dynamics  4QH 

Development  of  problem-solving  ability  in  dynamics.  Examines 
kinematics  of  rigid  bodies,  including  rotating  reference  frames; 
kinetics  of  rigid  bodies  using  force,  moment,  mass  moment  of 
inertia,  and  acceleration.  Examines  kinetics  of  particles  and  rigid 
bodies  using  work  and  energy,  and  using  impulse  and  momentum. 
Prereq.  MIM  1250. 

MIM  1 364  Mechanics  for  Electrical  Engineers  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  study  of  the  mechanics  of  rigid  bodies,  instanta- 
neous equations  of  motion,  work,  and  energy;  and  impulse  and 
momentum.  Prereq.  PHY  1222. 

MIM  1 366  Dynamics  for  Civil  Engineers  4  QH 

Covers  kinematics,  translating  reference  frames,  mass  moments 
of  inertia,  plane  motion  of  rigid  bodies,  and  instantaneous  equa- 
tions of  motion.  Prereq.  CIV  1210. 

MIM  1368  Dynamics  2  4QH 

Continues  development  of  problem-solving  ability  in  dynamics. 
Topics  include  kinematics  of  rigid  bodies  using  rotating  frames, 
kinetics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies  using  work  and  energy, 
infroduction  of  Lagrange's  equations,  kinetics  of  particles  and 
rigid  bodies  using  impulse  and  momentum,  and  simple  gyroscopic 
motion.  Prereq.  MIM  1268. 

MIM  1370  Heat  Transfer  5QH 

Studies  the  theories  that  describe  conduction,  convection,  and 
thermal  radiation  heat  fransfer  mechanisms.  Discusses  steady- 
state  and  fransient  conduction  problems  in  rectangular,  cylindrical, 
and  spherical  coordinate  systems.  Studies  convective  heat  trans- 
fer mechanisms  and  introduces  various  correlations.  Presents  a 
description  of  thermal  radiation  heat  transfer  between  surfaces. 
Includes  various  lab  experiments.  Prereq.  ME  1280,  MIM  1375, 
and  MTH 1226. 

MIM  1374  Fluid  Mechanics  4QH 

Studies  fundamental  principles  in  fluid  mechanics.  Topics  include 
hydrostatics  (pressure  distribution,  forces  on  submerged  sur- 
faces, and  buoyancy),  Newton's  law  of  viscosity,  dimensional 
analysis,  integral  forms  of  the  basic  laws  (conservation  of  mass, 


momentum,  and  energy),  pipe  flow  analysis,  and  differential 
formulation  of  basic  laws  with  Laminar  flow  analyses.  Norir-ME 
students. 

MIM  1375  Fluid  Mechanics  5QH 

Studies  fundamental  principles  in  fluid  mechanics.  Topics 
include  hydrostatics  (pressure  distribution,  forces  on  submerged 
surfaces,  and  buoyancy);  Newton's  law  of  viscosity;  dimensional 
analysis;  integral  forms  of  the  basic  laws  (conservation  of  mass, 
momentum,  and  energy);  pipe  flow  analysis;  and  differential  for- 
mulation of  basic  laws  with  laminar  flow  analyses.  Includes  labs 
and  a  computer  project.  Prereq.  MIM  1280  and  MTH  1225. 

MIM  1 380  Thermodynamics  2  5  QH 

Studies  of  vapor  power  systems  including  the  Rankine  cycle  and 
its  modifications  for  use  with  both  fossil  and  nuclear  fuels,  vapor 
refrigeration  systems,  and  all-gas  cycles,  including  the  Brayton 
cycle  and  its  modifications;  the  Otto  cycle;  the  Diesel  cycle;  and 
supercharging  and  turbocharging.  Infroduces  the  concepts  of 
availability  and  irreversibility  and  thermodynamics  of  nonreacting 
mixtures  with  applications  to  air/water/vapor  mixtures  for  air- 
conditioning  systems  and  cooling  towers.  Discusses  the  elements 
of  optimum  power  plant  design.  Prereq.  MIM  1280. 

MIM  1400  Mechanical  Engineering  Computation  and  Interpretotion  4  QH 

Studies  the  application  of  software  tools  to  the  solution  of 
mechanical  engineering  problems.  Techruques  for  purposes 
of  understanding  software,  including  finite  element  and  finite 
difference  development,  are  treated  as  needed.  Software  for 
advanced  strength  analysis,  fluid  dynamics,  and  heat  transfer 
problems  are  included.  Interpretation  of  residts  is  emphasized 
throughout  the  course. 

MIM  1410  Digital-Simulation  Techniques  4  QH 

Covers  model  design  and  development,  validation,  and  experi- 
mentation for  discrete  event  simulation  models.  Topics  include 
problem  formulation,  data  collection  and  analysis,  random  vari- 
able generation,  and  statistical  analysis  of  output.  Utilizes  a  major 
simulation  language  such  as  GPSS,  SIMAN,  or  SMSCRIPT. 
Prereq.  Higher-level  language  and  MIM  1312. 

MIM  1420  Computers  and  Information  Systems  4  QH 

Examines  the  design  and  implementation  of  computer-based  infor- 
mation systems.  Topics  include  the  value  of  information,  tools  of 
system  analysis  and  design,  the  impact  of  computer-based  informa- 
tion systems  on  organizations  and  society,  rudimentary  computer 
architecture,  input  devices,  data  organization  and  storage,  system 
configuration,  communications,  and  output/display  devices. 

MIM  1422  Systems  4QH 

Examines  modeling,  analysis,  and  confrol  of  linear  feedback  systems 
through  consideration  of  the  following  topics:  differential  equations 
as  system  models,  fransfer  functions  and  block  diagrams,  system 
components  and  the  method  of  analogies,  accuracy,  and  stability. 
Prereq.  MTH  1230. 

MIM  1 425  Operations  Research  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  stochastic  models  in  operations  research  and 
their  einalyticeil  development  and  solution.  Topics  include  queuing 
models,  deterministic  and  stochastic  inventory  models,  Markov 
chains,  and  sequencing.  Presents  dynamic  programming  and 
recursive  functional  expressions.  Prereq.  MIM  1312. 
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MIM  1430  Manufacturing  Systems  and  Techniques  5  OH 

Focuses  on  manufactiuing  and  design  and  their  impact  on  each 
other.  Covers  the  basics  of  manufacturing  systems  and  tech- 
niques. Examines  manufacturing  and  design;  manufacturing  engi- 
neering, planning,  and  control;  and  automation  in  manufacturing. 
Topics  include  manufacturing  systems,  manufacturing  processes, 
rapid  prototyping,  design  for  assembly,  design  for  manufactura- 
bUity,  concurrent  engineering,  CAD/CAM  systems,  bill  of  materi- 
als, group  technology,  mechanical  tolerancing,  quality  control, 
just-in-time  philosophy,  NC  part  programming,  programmable 
logic  controUers,  flexible  manufacturing  systems,  and  CIM.  Use  of 
a  manufacturing  lab  and  related  experiments  are  required  for  stu- 
dents to  gain  hands-on  experience. 

MIM  ]  440  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Materials  4  QH 

Studies  the  physical  basis  for  the  mechanical  behavior  of  soUd 
materials,  including  elasticity,  plasticity,  viscoelasticity,  and  frac- 
ture. Discusses  structural  alloys  and  polymers.  Prereq.  MIM  1240. 

MIM  1 445  Materials  Processing  4  QH 

Surveys  the  essential  features  and  materials  limitation  of  various 
methods  for  processing  materials.  Topics  include  heat  treatment 
(ferrous  and  nonferrous  alloys),  casting,  forming,  joining,  and 
machining.  Prereq.  MIM  1240. 

MIM  1450  Mechanical  Design  SQH 

Covers  applications  to  the  design  process  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  and  mechanical  behavior  of 
materials.  Discusses  basic  considerations  in  design  and  its  open- 
ended  nature.  Reviews  fundamentals  of  stress  and  deflection 
analysis;  theories  of  failure;  design  for  fatigue  strength;  product 
UabUity;  numerical  methods  in  design,  modeUng,  and  simulation; 
and  optimization  of  mechanical  systems.  Prereq.  MIM  1356. 

MIM  1 455  Mechanical  Vibrations  5  QH 

Studies  free  and  forced  vibrations  of  undamped  and  damped  one- 
degree-of-freedom  systems.  Includes  rotational  unbalance,  support 
motion,  vibration  isolation,  vibration  measuring  equipment,  nonvis- 
cous  damping,  general  periodic  excitation,  and  nonperiodic  excita- 
tion using  numericcd  methods.  Examines  free  and  forced  vibration 
of  multi-degree-of-freedom  systems,  the  vibration  absorber,  coordi- 
nate coupling,  and  normal  modes  of  vibration.  Prereq.  MIM  1360. 

MIM  1475 Thermal  Design  SQH 

Focuses  on  developing  the  abiUty  of  the  students  to  synthesize 
their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  concepts  of  thermo- 
dynamics, fluid  mechanics,  and  heat  transfer  to  meet  the  spec- 
ifications of  various  thermal  design  objectives  through  the  assign- 
ment of  open-ended  problems.  Reviews  fundamentals  of  heat 
transfer  and  fluid  mechanics,  numerical  methods  in  heat  transfer, 
heat  transfer  analysis  of  heat  exchangers,  heat  exchanger  pressure 
drop  analysis,  modeUng,  system  simulation,  and  topics  in  opti- 
mization. One  or  more  design  projects  are  assigned.  Utilizes  vari- 
ous software  on  mainframe  and  microcomputers  throughout  the 
course  and  in  the  projects.  Prereq.  MIM  1370. 

MIM  1 480  Thermodynamics  3  SQH 

Continues  the  thermofluids  sequence.  Topics  include  thermo- 
dynamic relations  using  generalized  charts,  reacting  gas  mixttu'es 
and  combustion,  and  chemical  equilibriiun.  Introduces  one- 
dimensional  compressible  flow,  including  isentropic  flow  with 
area  change,  and  normal  shock  waves.  Includes  a  lab.  Prereq. 
MIM  1380. 


MIM  1501  Design  Project!  SQH 

Applies  the  engineering  sciences  to  the  design  of  a  system, 
component,  or  process.  Students  choose  the  particular  design 
project  with  the  approval  of  appropriate  faculty.  Design  teams  are 
organized.  Each  project  includes  the  use  of  open-ended  problems, 
development  and  use  of  design  methodology,  formulation  of  design 
problem  statements  and  specifications,  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive solutions,  feasibility  considerations,  and  detailed  system 
descriptions.  It  should  include  realistic  constraints  (such  as  eco- 
nomic factors,  safety,  reliability,  maintenance,  aesthetics,  ethics, 
and  social  impact).  Prereq.  MIM  1450  and  MIM  1475. 

MIM  1502  Design  Project  2  SQH 

Continues  the  project  started  in  MIM  1501.  Students  remain  in  the 
same  group  and  under  the  direction  of  the  same  faculty  advisers 
as  in  MIM  1501.  These  guidelines  may  be  waived  in  exceptional 
cases  with  the  department  chair's  approval.  Prereq.  MIM  1501. 

MIM  1  SOS  Independent  Study  in  Industrial  Engineering  4  QH 

Allows  independent  study  on  advanced  IE  topics  for  students  usu- 
ally in  the  senior  year  and  with  high  scholastic  standing.  Projects 
may  be  of  an  applied  or  theoretical  nature.  A  formal  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  student's  project  supervisor  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

MIM  1506  Special  Topics  4QH 

When  offered,  topics  wiU  vary  depending  on  the  interests  of  a 
group  of  students  and/or  of  the  department.  Prereq.  Permission 
of  the  department. 

MIM  1 507  Mechanical  Engineering  Project  1  4  QH 

Involves  a  project  of  an  analytical  or  experimental  nature.  Each 
student  must,  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  queuter, 
obtain  written  approval  for  a  proposed  project  from  the  depart- 
ment chair  and  a  department  faculty  member  under  whom  the  stu- 
dent wiU  work.  A  formal  report  must  be  submitted  to  the  faculty 
supervisor  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prereq.  Senior  standing. 


MIM  1 508  Mechanical  Engineering  Project  2 

Continues  MIM  1507.  Prereq.  MIM  1507. 


4QH 


MIM  1 5 1 0  Production  and  Inventory  Control  4  QH 

Explores  design  of  basic  inventory  models  and  inventory  manage- 
ment systems,  single-stage  and  multistage  systems  and  their 
dynamics,  production  control  and  aggregate  planning,  and  mathe- 
matical and  heuristic  approaches  to  aggregate  scheduling.  Topics 
include  cost  structure  and  decision-oriented  analyses  and  consid- 
eration of  job  shop  scheduling  and  dispatching  problems.  Prereq. 
MIM  1312  and  MIM  1325. 

MIM  1512  Facilities  Design  4QH 

Examines  the  use  of  descriptive  and  optimizing  models  (for 
example,  simulation,  queuing  theory,  and  linear  programming) 
to  design  facilities  and  associated  materials-handling  systems. 
Applies  computer-assisted  layout  analysis  techniques  to  problems 
of  real-world  scope.  Prereq.  MIM  1325. 

MIM  1 5 1 4  Material  Handling  System  Design  4  QH 

Discusses  the  design  and  analysis  of  large  material-handling 
systems.  Topics  include  computer  control  of  handling  systems, 
integration  vidth  production  and  inspection,  automated 
storage/retrieval  systems,  automatic  identification  systems,  and 
system  acquisitions.  Prereq.  MIM  1325. 
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MIM  1 5 1 6  Quality  Assurance  4  QH 

Covers  basic  principles  to  state-of-the-art  concepts  and  application 
of  statistical  process  control  and  design.  Applies  principles  to  a 
variety  of  products.  Topics  include  measuring  and  controlling  prod- 
uct quality,  Shewhart  control  charts,  quality  cost,  pareto  analysis, 
discrete  and  variable  sampling,  and  military  standards  in  quality 
control.  Prereq.  MIM  1312. 

MIM  1518  Expert  Systems  4QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  theory,  topics,  and  applications  of 
expert  systems  in  engineering.  Topics  include  knowledge  repre- 
sentations formats  (production  rules,  frames,  networks,  and  logic 
systems),  heuristics  in  engineering  (deterministic  and  nondeter- 
mirustic),  fuzzy  logic,  certainty  factors,  cognition,  memory,  deci- 
sion strategies,  design  of  expert  systems,  shells,  machine  learning 
techniques,  current  research  goals,  and  applications  in  engineering. 
Each  student  must  complete  a  design  project  in  expert  systems 
development  and/or  application.  Prereq.  GE  1100,  MIM  1212, 
MIM  1315,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MIM  1 520  Human  Considerations  in  Engineering  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  human  factors  with  emphasis  on  the  physiological  and 
anthropometric  bases  of  equipment  and  workplace  design.  Topics 
include  an  overview  of  the  field  of  human  factors;  work,  fatigue, 
and  endurance;  them\al  regulation  and  heat  stress;  biomechanics; 
effects  of  aging  on  work  capacity;  and  body  response  to  vibration. 

MIM  1 522  Humon-Machine  Systems  4  QH 

Emphasizes  human  sensory/motor  performance,  information- 
processing  capabilities,  learning,  and  skilled-task  performance. 
Topics  include  an  introduction  to  the  experiment  as  a  source  of 
knowledge  of  human  performance  characteristics;  vision,  visual 
performance,  and  principles  of  display  design;  audition,  noise, 
hearing  damage,  and  auditory  signals;  information  processing; 
signal  detection;  aging  effects;  and  system  development. 

MIM  1528  Design  Project  4QH 

Examines  analysis  and  design  of  major  industrial  engineering 
systems.  Students  are  expected  to  undertake  up  to  five  projects 
drawn  from  line  balancing,  job  shop  scheduling,  stochastic 
network  analysis,  reliability  in  design,  complex  queuing  system 
design,  sequencing,  or  other  areas  of  student  and  faculty  interest. 
Prereq.  Senior  standing. 

MIM  1 530  Manufacturing  Automation  4  QH 

Familiarizes  students  with  the  process  of  manufacturing  and 
potential  for  automation.  Studies  designing  for  automation  includ- 
ing required  hardware  and  software.  Involves  hands-on  experience 
with  robotics  programming  and  implementation,  programmable 
control  programming,  and  CNC  machine  programming  using  APT 
and  G  code.  Prereq.  MIM  1315  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MIM  1 540  Engineering  Materials  4  QH 

Discusses  the  utilization  of  materials  science  in  the  application 
and  selection  of  materials.  Topics  include  reactions  with  environ- 
ment, such  as  oxidation  and  corrosion;  materials  selection  crite- 
ria; and  materials  engineering  case  studies  dealing  with  materials 
selection  and  faOure  analysis.  Prereq.  MIM  1240. 

MIM  1 550  Advanced  Strength  and  Applied  Elasticity  4  QH 

Covers  analysis  of  curved  beams,  rings,  and  thick-waUed  pressure 
vessels;  introduction  to  plane  elasticity  problems  using  rectangular 
and  polar  coordinate  systems;  and  concepts  of  stress  and  strength. 
Prereq.  MIM  1356. 


MIM  1555  System  Analysis  and  Control  4  QH 

Explores  the  theoretical  background  necessary  to  analyze  and 
design  simple  linear  control  systems.  Focuses  on  system  modeling, 
linear  approximations  and  their  limitations,  transfer  functions, 
and  block  diagrams;  transient  and  frequency  response;  and  stabil- 
ity. Discusses  frequency  domain  and  root  locus  techniques. 
Prereq.  MIM  1360. 

MIM  1 560  Computer-Aided  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  the  concepts  of  computational  and  numerical  geometry 
for  design.  Includes  the  iniplementation  of  computer  graphics  in 
design  and  use  of  computer-aided  design  packages.  Covers  princi- 
ples of  numerical  control  techniques  of  design  and  manufacture. 
Requires  a  design  project.  Prereq.  GE  1103  and  MIM  1356. 

MIM  1561  Advanced  Computer-Aided  Design  4  QH 

Covers  advanced  applications  of  interactive  graphics  concepts  to 
different  engineering  tasks,  including  animation;  solid  modeUng; 
numerical  control;  mass  properties;  finite  element  modeling  and 
analysis;  and  other  traditional  engineering  anedysis.  Presents 
advanced  concepts  and  features  of  interactive  graphics  and  analy- 
sis programming  languages.  Includes  FORTRAN  interface  and 
CAD/CAM  packages  to  give  students  hands-on  experience  in  lab 
settings.  Requires  a  design  project.  Prereq.  MIM  1560. 

MIM  1570  Internal  Combustion  Engines  4  QH 

Presents  the  concepts  and  theories  of  operation  of  internal 
combustion  engines  based  upon  the  fundamental  engineering 
sciences  of  thermodynamics,  gas  dynamics,  heat  transfer,  and 
mechanics.  Discusses  the  design  and  operating  characteristics  of 
conventional  spark-ignition,  compression-ignition,  Wankel,  and 
stratified  charge  spark-ignition  engines.  Includes  performance 
analysis  using  computer  programs  and  NewhaU-Starkman  charts. 
Prereq.  MIM  1380. 

MIM  1575  Fluid  Mechanics  2  4QH 

Covers  velocity  potential  and  stream  functions;  circulation  and 
Kelvin's  theorem;  two-dimensional,  steady  irrotational  incom- 
pressible flow;  and  the  Karman-Pohlhausen  method  applied  to 
two-dimensional  boundary  layers.  Prereq.  MIM  1375. 

MIM  1576  Gas  Dynamics  4QH 

Focuses  on  application  of  the  principles  of  fluid  mechanics 
to  compressible  flows.  Discusses  wave  propagation  and  the 
concepts  of  sound  speed  and  Mach  number.  Emphasizes  one- 
dimensional  steady  flows,  including  the  effects  of  area  change, 
friction,  and  heat  transfer.  Considers  normal  shock  waves  smd 
the  possibility  of  choking.  Prereq.  MIM  1375. 

MIM  1 750  Engineering  Mechanics  (Honors)  -  5  QH 

Examines  vector  representation  of  force  and  moment,  equivalent 
force  systems,  centroids  and  centers  of  gravity,  and  distributed 
forces.  Examines  free-body  diagrams  and  equations  of  equilib- 
rium, applications  to  trusses,  pin-cormected  frames  and  beams, 
and  elementary  concepts  of  friction.  Examines  fundamentals  of 
dynamics,  kinematics  of  particles,  and  kinetics  of  particles  using 
force,  mass,  and  acceleration.  Prereq.  MIM  1250. 

MIM  1 755  Strength  of  Materiols  1  (Honors)  5  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  MIM  1355.  The  honors  section  meets  sepa- 
rately for  lab  and  other  activities  related  to  the  theory  emd  appli- 
cations of  strength  of  materials.  Prereq.  MIM  1250. 
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MIM  1 770  Heat  Transfer  (Honors)  5  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  MIM  1370.  The  honors  section  meets  sepa- 
rately for  lab  and  other  activities  related  to  the  theory  and  appU- 
cations  of  heat  transfer.  Prereq.  MIM  1280,  MIM  1375,  and 
MTH  1226. 

MIM  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

To  be  added  to  any  4  QH  course  in  the  department  when 
approved  by  the  Honors  Committee  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Once  approved,  the  adjunct  information  is  forwarded  to  the  honors 
office  for  dissemination  to  the  honors  membership.  Students  may 
enroll  in  MM  1777  an  unlimited  number  of  times,  as  it  can  be  an 
acUunct  to  any  mechanical  engineering  course. 

MIM  1780  Ttiermodynoinics  1  (Honors)  5  QH 

Honors  equivalent  of  MIM  1280.  The  honors  section  meets  as  a 
separate  recitation  section  for  additional  lectures  and  other  activ- 
ities related  to  the  theory  and  applications  of  thermodynamics. 
Prereq.  MTH  1223  taken  concurrently. 


MIM  1 796  Undergraduate  Honors  Tliesls  1  4  QH 

Involves  an  analytical  or  experimental  project.  Before  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  the  quarter,  each  student  must  obtain  written 
approval  for  a  proposed  project  from  a  department  faculty  mem- 
ber under  whom  the  student  will  work  and  from  the  College  of 
Engineering's  Honors  Committee.  A  formal  report  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  faculty  supervisor  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prereq. 
Junior  or  senior  standing  in  the  honors  program. 


MIM  1797  Undergraduate  Honors  Thesis  2 

Continues  MM  1796.  Prereq.  MIM  1 796. 
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Computer  Technology 


CT  1 1 50  Computer  Organization  4  QH 

Presents  basic  computer  architecture.  Topics  include  number 
systems'  operation  and  conversion,  logic  circuits,  registers,  data 
busses,  ROM/RAM,  microcomputer  structure  and  operation, 
microprocessor  internal  components,  microprocesser  program- 
ming, and  input/output  processing. 

CT  1 311  Intermediate  C-h-  Programming  4  QH 

Presents  C++,  which  is  used  to  introduce  students  to  Object- 
Oriented  Programming  (OOP).  Covers  functions,  arrays,  pointers, 
classes  and  abstraction,  operating  overloading,  inheritance,  virtual 
functions,  polymorphism,  and  templates.  A  project  is  required. 
Prereq.  GET  1100. 

CT  1330  Data  Structures  4QH 

Introduces  methods  of  representing  and  manipulating  data  in 
computer  memory.  Topics  include  stacks,  queues,  lists,  trees, 
heaps,  sets,  graphs,  sesirching,  and  sorting.  Prereq.  CT  1311. 

CT  1335  Numerical  Methods  4QH 

Presents  computer  methods  for  solving  mathematical  problems. 
Involves  writing  and  running  application  programs  using  the 
University's  computer  facilities.  Covers  deterministic  versus  sto- 
chastic methods,  random  number  generators,  iterative  versus 
noniterative  solutions,  maxima  and  minima  in  two  and  three  vari- 
ables, curve  fitting  in  two  and  three  variables,  integrals,  trape- 
zoidal and  Simpson's  rules,  slopes,  difference  equations  in  two 
and  three  variables,  vector  and  matrix  algebra,  simultaneous  lin- 
ear equations,  nonlinear  equations,  permutations,  and  combina- 
tions. Prereg.  CT  1311  and  MTH 1195. 

CT  1 340  Software  Engineering  Design  4  QH 

Offers  structured  methods  for  developing  complex  computer 
software.  Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  structured 
specifications,  structured  designs,  and  computer  programs  for 
complex  problems  and  to  test  those  programs  using  the  University's 
computers.  Topics  include  partitioning,  hierarchical  organization, 
data  flow  diagrams,  data  dictionaries,  structured  English,  deci- 
sion trees,  decision  tables,  structured  charts,  team  design,  struc- 
tured programs,  and  maintainability.  Prereq.  CT  1330. 

CT  1 345  Assembly  Language  4  QH 

Teaches  typical  microprocessor  assembly  language.  Involves 
writing  and  running  programs  on  a  68000  microprocessor-based 
system.  Covers  CPU  architecture,  instruction  sets,  addressing 
modes,  binary  operation,  code  conversion,  subroutines,  macros, 
and  input/output.  Prereq.  CT  1311  and  CT  1150. 

CT  1 346  Assembly  Language  lab  1  QH 

Teaches  how  to  program  in  68000  assembly  language  and  pre- 
sents arithmetics  operations,  logic  operations,  and  use  of 
input/output  functions  available  in  the  68000  as  part  of  a  line  edi- 
tor experiment;  control  of  a  single-digit  hexadecimal  display  out- 
put; use  of  hardware  and  software  timers  to  generate  a  digital 
clock  display;  and  other  experiments  that  are  consistent  with  the 
ones  described  above.  Prereg.  CT  1311. 


CT  1348  LISP  4QH 

Introduces  an  interactive  language  in  which  the  LISP  interpreter 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  read-evaluate-print  loop.  Discusses 
LISP'S  various  levels  of  implementation  in  detail.  Explores  LISP 
as  an  excellent  medirun  for  implementing  standard  techniques  in 
data-structure  manipulation,  techniques  for  recursion,  complex 
data  structures,  storage  management,  and  sjnnbol-table  manipula- 
tion. Prereq.  CT  1330. 

CT  1 35 1  Advanced  Computer  Organization  4  QH 

Examines  the  functional  characteristics  of  complex  and  special- 
purpose  computer  systems,  the  functions  of  a  general-piupose 
multiuser,  and  a  multiprocessing  operating  system.  Advanced 
topics  include  virtual  memory  and  virtual  machine  architectures, 
distributed  and  multiprocessor  systems,  array  processors,  and 
system  performance  analysis.  Pre^-eq.  CT  1356  and  CT  1375. 

CT  1355  Microprocessor  Peripheral  Hardware  4  QH 

Covers  the  elements  of  microprocessor  peripheral  hardware  and 
its  interfacing.  Involves  designing  and  analyzing  microprocessor 
systems,  including  detailed  schematics,  timing  diagrams,  and 
technical  documentation.  Topics  include  serial  input/output 
devices,  DMA  and  interrupt  control  devices,  standard  busses,  bus 
arbitration  techniques,  and  bus  support  VLSI.  Prereq.  CT  1374. 

CT  1356  Complex  Peripheral  Hardware  4  QH 

Studies  the  interfacing  and  implementation  of  complex  peripheral 
systems.  Topics  include  disk  and  tape  interfaces,  graphic  display 
devices,  communication  interfaces  and  subsystems,  and 
input/output  processors.  Prereq.  CT  1355. 

CT  1 360  Industry  Software  4  QH 

Surveys  ciuxent  commercial  software  packages  and  methods. 
Involves  the  exercise  of  commercial  packages  implemented  on 
the  University's  computer  facilities  where  appMcable.  Topics 
include  specific  current  packages  and  methods  drawn  from  the 
categories  of  database  management,  scientific  and  statistical 
analysis,  security  and  privacy,  software  assurance,  and  documen- 
tation. Prereq.  CT  1381. 

CT  1 363  Concurrent  Programming  4  QH 

Examines  the  principles  of  concmrent  progrEimming.  Involves 
writing  and  running  programs  to  demonstrate  aspects  of  concur- 
rent programming  techniques  and  issues.  Explores  correctness  of 
concurrent  programs,  material  exclusion,  the  timing  of  Dekker's 
algorithms,  the  producer-consumer  problem,  monitors,  sema- 
phores, "Ada  Rendezvous,"  critical  regions,  and  conditional  vari- 
ables. Prereq.  CT  1330  and  CT  1340. 

CT  1 365  Industry  Hardware  4  QH 

Discusses  the  latest  industrial  developments  and  trends  in  com- 
puter hardware.  Conducted  as  a  seminar.  Prereq.  CT  1356. 

CT  1 369  Digital  Electronic  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  the  hardware  building  blocks  of  digital  computers. 
Teaches  students  to  specify  configurations  of  gates  and  memory 
components  to  achieve  combinational  and  sequential  composite 
logical  functions,  and  perform  finite  state  machine  design  and 
analysis.  Topics  include  gates,  flip-flops,  registers,  decoders, 
ALUs,  memory  arrays,  and  synchronous  and  asynchronous  state 
machines.  Pm-eg.  SET  1311. 
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a  1 370  Computer  Laboratory  1  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  to  investigate  and  test  the  behavior  of  basic  dig- 
ital gates  and  to  design  and  implement  simple  logic  circuits  using 
Boolean  theorems.  Topics  include  voltage,  current  resistance,  logic 
gates,  logic  functions,  gate  outputs,  fan-in,  fan-out,  square-wave 
generation,  and  operational  amplifiers.  Prereq.  EET 1311. 

a  1 371  Computer  Laboratory  2  2  QH 

Provides  experiments  to  design  and  implement  building  blocks  of 
a  computer  system.  Topics  include  counters,  shift  registers,  arith- 
metic and  logic  units,  control  units,  computer  memory,  and  A/D 
and  D/A  converters.  Prereq.  CT 1369  and  CT 1374. 

a  1 372  Computer  Laboratory  3  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  that  reinforce  the  concepts  of  microprocessor 
interfacing  learned  during  classroom  lectures.  Topics  include 
input/output  ports,  displays,  interrupts,  generating  time  intervals, 
interfacing  mechanical  switches,  asynchronous  communication, 
and  memory  systems.  Prereq.  CT  1345  and  CT  1374. 

a  1 374  Introduction  to  CPU  Hardware  4  QH 

Introduces  the  circuits  and  operation  of  a  microcomputer. 
Studies  the  microprocessor  and  its  basic  support  components 
and  circuits,  including  detailed  timing  and  functional  analysis  of 
their  interactions.  Topics  include  central  processing  unit,  memory, 
addressing,  clocking,  bust  concepts,  interrupts,  coprocessors, 
input/output,  and  instruction  timing.  Prereq.  CT  1345  and 
CT  1368. 

CT  1 375  CPU  Architecture  4QH 

Presents  high-performance  microprocessor  architecture  and 
hardware-interfacing  techniques.  Analyzes  current  commercial 
processors  and  their  support  components.  Topics  include  internal 
CPU  architecture,  memory  management,  instruction  prefetch, 
privilege  states,  bus  cycles,  control  lines,  input/output,  interrupts, 
exceptions,  and  pipelining.  Prereq.  CT  1374. 

a  1377  VLSI  Design  4QH 

Introduces  Very  Large  Scale  Integration  (VLSI)  integrated  circuits 
(ICs),  the  key  components  of  all  modem  computers.  Examines 
MOS  devices,  circuits,  design  methods,  and  fabrication  tech- 
niques used  in  producing  custom  VLSI  ICs.  Topics  include  MOS 
transistor  characteristics;  basic  gate  circuits;  scaling;  layout  tools, 
both  manual  and  automated;  wafer-fabrication  techniques;  stan- 
dards; testing;  and  costs.  Prereq.  CT  1369. 

CT  1 380  Data  Communication  Methods  4  QH 

Discusses  the  ISO  Open  Systems  Interconnect  model  for  com- 
munication systems,  including  the  functional  and  operational 
aspects  of  data  conununication  devices  and  software.  Uses  a 
black  box  approach.  Topics  include  modems,  control  imits,  multi- 
plexers, concentrators,  front-end  processors,  and  error  checking. 
Prereq.  CT  1375. 

a  1 381  Operating  Systems  4  QH 

Introduces  the  basic  principles  and  organization  of  operating 
system  implementation.  Topics  include  processor  management, 
process  multiplexing  and  synchronization,  schedules,  atomic  oper- 
ations and  mutual  exclusion,  sequential  and  concurrent  program- 
ming, memory,  and  device  and  data  management.  Prereq.  CT  1330. 

a  1383  Databases  4QH 

Examines  database  organization  structure  and  management. 
Involves  writing  and  running  programs  exemplifying  techniques 


developed  in  class,  using  the  University's  computer  facilities. 
Topics  include  access  methods,  attributes,  indices,  keys,  querying, 
searching  and  matching,  file  sets,  inverted  file  sets,  normal  forms, 
and  random  access.  Prereq.  CT  1330. 

a  1 387  Bit-Slice  Microcomputers  4  QH 

Demonstrates  the  basic  design  ground  rules  common  to  the  bit- 
slice  CPU  style  of  hardware  design.  Prereq.  CT  1355. 

CT  1 389  Single-Chip  Microprocessors  4  QH 

Explains  the  hardware  limitations  of  a  single-chip  system.  When 
small  8-bit  intelligent  devices  are  rewired  in  high  volume,  the 
single-chip  microprocessor  in  the  form  of  the  3870,  8084  Z8,  and 
others  comes  into  play.  Prereq.  CT  1374. 

CT  1 390  Special  Problems  in  Computer  Technology  4  QH 

Students  perform  theoretical  or  experimental  work  under  individ- 
ual faculty  supervision.  Prereq.  Permission  of  department  chair. 

CT  1 391  Topics  in  Computer  Technology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  advanced  topics  in  Computer  Technology  to  be  selected 
by  the  Instructor.  Prereq.  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

a  1 393  UNIX  Operating  System  4  QH 

Surveys  advanced  topics  related  to  UNIX  and  its  filing  system. 
Studies  the  advance  features  in  the  editor  and  system  utilities  as 
well  as  the  general  theory  of  an  operating  system  with  emphasis 
on  the  relationship  between  the  kemal,  filing  system,  and  standard 
libraries.  Discusses  low-level  I/O,  forks,  pipes,  and  signaling,  and 
Introduces  the  use  of  nroff,  sed,  lint,  cc,  lex,  and  yacc.  Prereq. 
CT  1330. 

a  1 394  Object-Oriented  Programming  4  QH 

Examines  the  methodologies  currently  used  in  object-oriented 
programming  languages,  drawing  on  case  studies  of  Small  Talk, 
Flavors,  CLOS,  and  C-i-h.  Other  topics  include  G-Base,  an  object-     ■ 
oriented  database  system,  and  the  concepts  of  abstraction,  poly-      ■ 
morphism,  class  Inheritance,  locks,  and  generic  dispatch.  Prereq. 
CT  1330. 

a  1 395  Computer  Security  4  QH 

Focuses  on  issues  related  to  security  in  computing,  including 
the  history  of  security,  encryption  techniques  and  applications, 
secure  communications,  and  software  protection.  Covers  software 
verification  and  validation,  security  design  in  hardware,  and 
products  currently  available  for  recurring  systems  and  data. 
Discusses  privacy  as  well  as  reUabUity.  Prereq.  CT  1380. 

a  1 396  PROLOG:  An  Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelligence  4  QH 

Introduces  fundamental  artificial  intelligence  (AI)  terms  and  tech- 
niques using  PROLOG  as  a  programming  language.  Topics  include 
knowledge  representation,  search,  parsing,  logic,  and  inference 
techniques.  Uses  student  projects  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
course.  Prereq.  CT  1330. 

CT  1 397  Advanced  UNIX  Programming  4  QH 

Studies  the  design  and  development  of  C  application  programs 
that  interface  with  the  UNIX  operating  system  kernel.  Enables  C 
progranuners  to  interact  with  the  UNIX  operating  system  through 
system  calls  and  library  routines.  Topics  include  system  program- 
ming tools,  fundamental  concepts,  file  creation  and  access,  signal 
and  signals  handling,  multitasking,  file  and  terminal  I/O,  process 
creation  and  programming  execution,  and  forms  of  interprocess 
commimication  and  synchronization  (pipes,  message  queues. 
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semaphores,  and  shared  memory).  Students  use  the  University's 
computer  facilities  to  prepare  course  assignments.  Prereq. 
CT 1393. 

CT  1 480  Local  Area  Networks  1  4  QH 

Introduces  local  area  network  (LAN)  concepts,  architectures, 
application,  protocols,  and  components.  Focuses  on  first  three 
layers  of  the  ISO  reference  model:  physical,  data  line,  and  network 
layers.  Examines  Ethernet,  SNA,  Token  Bus,  Token  Ring,  £ind 
other  IEEE  standards.  Prereq.  CT  1380. 

CT  1481  Local  Area  Networks  2  4  QH 

Examines  the  upper  four  layers  of  the  ISO  reference  model;  trans- 
port, session,  presentation  and  application  layers.  Topics  include 
TCP/IP,  DECNET,  NETBIOS,  FTP,  TELNET,  and  E-MAIL.  Prereq. 
CT  1480. 

G  1 492  Independent  Study  In  Computer  Technology  4  QH 

Independent  study  of  advanced  computer  technology  projects  for 
students  usually  in  the  upper  junior  or  senior  year  having  liigh 
scholastic  standing.  Projects  may  be  of  an  applied  or  theoretical 
nature  resulting  in  a  formal  report  submitted  to  the  project  super- 
visor at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Prereq.  Permission  of  adviser  and 
project  supervisor. 
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EET  1151  Circuit  Analysis!  4QH 

Examines  Ohm's  law,  Kirchhoff  s  current  and  voltage  laws,  equiv- 
alent resistances,  independent  and  dependent  sources,  mesh  and 
nodal  analysis,  and  power  relations,  all  concentrating  on  direct 
current  circuits.  Other  topics  include  Thevenin  and  Norton  theo- 
rems, the  operational  amplifier,  and  energy  storage  elements  such 
as  capacitors  and  inductors.  fVereg.  MTH 1193  or  PHY  1193. 

EET  11 52  Circuit  Analysis  2  4QH 

Studies  time  domain  (transient)  analysis  of  R,  L,  and  C  elements; 
energy  storage  in  L  and  C  circuits;  and  responses  in  source-free 
RL  and  RC  circuits.  Includes  application  of  the  imit  step  function 
and  response  of  RLC  circuits.  Introduces  frequency  domain  meth- 
ods to  solve  sinusoidal  steady-state  circuits  using  complex  fre- 
quency concepts  and  phasor  algebra  Prereq.  EET  1151. 

EET  1 31 0  Electrical  Measurements  4  QH 

Covers  standards  of  measurements,  dimensional  analysis,  errors 
and  measurement  of  dispersed  data,  discrete  and  continuous 
variables,  binomial  distribution,  and  normal  distribution.  Topics 
include  guaranteed  error,  methods  of  resistance  measurements, 
digital  voltmeters  and  analog-to-digital  conversion,  voltage  refer- 
ences, and  potentiometers  and  AC  bridges.  Prereq.  EET  1353. 

EET  1311  Digital  Electronics  1  4QH 

Introduces  elements  of  digital  electronics,  starting  with  the  binary 
number  system  and  proceeding  to  Boolean  algebra  and  DeMorgan's 
theorems.  Discusses  combinatorial  logic  in  detail  and  the  basic  cir- 
cuitry to  realize  AND,  OR,  and  NOT  devices.  Gives  an  introduction 
to  sequential  logic  and  the  bistable  devices  required  to  realize  it. 
Proceeds  to  the  basic  sequential  circuits  such  as  counters  and  shift 
registers.  Includes  the  analysis  and  design  of  both  combinatorial 
and  sequential  circuits.  Prereq.  EET  1152. 


EET  1 31 2  Analog  Electronics  1  4QH 

Reviews  the  theory  of  linear  circuits  and  extends  it  to  simple  non- 
linear circuits  of  both  the  two-terminal  variety  and  the  three-termi- 
nal variety.  Considers  the  solid-state  theory  of  the  PN  diode  as  an 
example  of  the  two-terminal  nonlinear  device,  and  the  NPN,  PNP, 
and  field-effect  devices  as  examples  of  the  three  terminal  non- 
linear elements.  Includes  light-sensitive  and  heat-sensitive  solid- 
state  devices.  Considers  the  problem  of  selecting  an  operating  point 
for  a  nonlinear  device,  and  the  corresponding  practical  methods  of 
providing  the  required  biases.  Introduces  the  small-signal  linear 
model  for  the  nonlinear  device  in  the  vicinity  of  the  operating 
point.  Prereq.  EET  1152,  PHY  1 193. 

EET  1313  Analog  Electronics  2  4QH 

Reviews  small-signal  models  for  three-terminal  devices  and  dis- 
cusses frequency  response  of  such  models,  including  the  Bode 
asjTnptotic  approximation  to  frequency  response.  Also  reviews  ~ 
Mason's  signal  flow  graph  concepts  for  determining  transfer  func- 
tions. Examines  operational  amplifiers  including  their  ideal 
behavior  and  the  limitations  introduced  by  finite  input  and  output 
impedances,  finite  gain,  and  finite  bandwidth.  Explores  feedback 
and  stability  problems  that  can  occur  when  using  operational 
amplifiers.  Studies  applications  of  feedback  to  oscillators  and 
active  filters.  Prereq.  EET  1312. 

EET  1314  Digital  Electronics  2  4QH 

Reviews  the  basic  concept  of  Boolean  algebra,  combinatorial 
logic,  and  binary  arithmetic,  and  extends  them  to  the  design  of 
coding  systems  such  as  binary,  binary-coded  decimal.  Gray  code, 
seven-segment  displays,  and  multiplexers.  Introduces  flip-flops 
and  sequential  logic  circuits  such  as  ripple  counters,  synchronous 
counters,  ring  counters  and  Johnson  counters,  shift  registers, 
solid-state  memory  devices,  and  the  555  timer.  Emphasizes  design 
of  digital  systems  using  the  available  microelectronic  gates,  pri- 
marily in  the  TTL  series.  Prereq.  EET  1313. 

EET  1315  Digital  Electronics  3  4QH 

Examines  the  physical  devices  that  are  used  to  realize  digital 
circuits,  as  a  complement  to  the  previous  treatment  of  idealized 
mathematical  models.  Introduces  the  concepts  of  rise-time,  fall- 
time,  set-up  time,  hold  time,  delay  time,  and  the  maximvun  fre- 
quency of  a  clock.  Discusses  the  presently  available  logic  families 
such  as  TTL,  CMOS,  and  EC,  compares  them,  and  considers  the 
problems  of  interconnecting  them.  Introduces  memory  elements 
and  field-programmable  logic  elements.  Presents  interfacing 
devices  such  as  analog-to-digital  and  digital-to-analog  converters. 
Prereq.  EET  1314. 

EET  1 31 7  Principles  of  Communication  Systems  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  signal  analysis  using  Fourier  methods,  noise  in  com- 
munication systems,  frequency  selective  amplifiers,  including 
wideband,  transistor  power  amplifiers  AF  and  RF,  oscUlators,  and 
signal  sources  and  applications.  Prereq.  EET  1313. 

EET  1318  Principles  of  Communication  Systems  2  4  QH 

Explores  basic  theory  of  amplitude,  frequency,  phase  and  pulse 
code  modulated  systems,  analysis  of  modulating  and  demodulating 
circuits.  Topics  include  carrier  systems  using  SSB,  system  block 
and  level  diagrams,  logic  control  circuits  in  communication  systems, 
and  modems.  Prereq.  EET  131 7. 

EET  1 31 9  Principles  of  Communication  Systems  3  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  fundamentals  of  digital  communications,  sampling 
requirements,  analog-to-digital  conversion  methods,  and  system 
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capacity  and  bandwidth.  Topics  include  comparison  of  practical 
digital  systems  PAM,  PCM,  PFM,  PWM,  time  and  frequency  division 
multiplexing,  data  decoding,  and  selected  examples  from  telemetry 
and  computer  links.  Prereq.  EET 1318. 

EET  1 320  Electricity  and  Electronics  1  4  OH 

Introduces  circuit  analysis,  resistive  networks,  periodic  excitation 
function,  steady-state  AC  circuits,  the  physical  foundations  of 
electronics,  and  the  physical  operation  of  electroruc  devices. 
Prereq.  MTH 1193  and  PHY  1193.  Not  open  to  electrical  engi- 
neering technology  majors. 

EET  1 321  Electricity  and  Electronics  2  4  QH 

Examines  single-stage  electronic  circuits,  magnetic  circuits 
and  transformers,  electromechanical  energy  conversion,  DC 
machines,  and  AC  machines.  Prereq.  EET  1320. 

EET  1 323  Electronic  Laboratory  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  with  nonlinear  semiconductors.  Explores 
junction  and  zener  diodes.  Studies  typical  applications  in  clippers, 
clampers,  rectification,  filtering,  electronic  power  supplies,  voltage 
regulation,  and  integrated  circuit  regulators.  Discusses  bipolar 
and  field-effect  transistors,  amplifiers  and  voltage  follower  con- 
figurations, special  semiconductors,  and  operational  amplifiers. 
Prereq.  EET  1311. 

EET  1 324  Circuits  Laboratory  1  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  in  DC  electrical  circuits  and  measurement 
techniques.  Includes  use  of  ammeters,  ohmmeters,  voltmeters, 
VOMs,  and  power  supplies.  Studies  equivalent  resistance,  series 
and  parallel  circuits,  Ohm's  law,  Thevenin  and  Norton  theorems, 
and  superposition  and  maximum  power  transfer  theorems. 
\  Prereq.  EET  1151. 

EET  ]  325  Circuits  Laboratory  2  2  QH 

Offers  further  experiments  in  electrical  circuits  and  measurement 
techniques.  Includes  operation  of  oscOloscopes,  audio  frequency, 
and  function  generators.  Explores  inductance  and  capacitance, 
and  the  effect  of  frequency  upon  them.  Studies  amplitude, 
frequency,  and  phase  shift  measurements  using  a  variety  of  series/ 
parallel  RL,  RC,  and  RLC  circuitry.  Examines  circuit  time  con- 
stants and  their  relation  to  repetition  rate,  along  with  resonance, 
circuit  quality,  and  filter  circuits.  Prereq.  EET  1124. 

EET  1 327  Advanced  Electronics  Laboratory  I  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  using  oscilloscopes,  the  examination  of  tran- 
sistor audio  ampUfiers,  push-pull  amplifiers,  drivers,  pulse  and 
video  ampUfiers.  Topics  include  transients  and  wave-shaping 
circuits,  audio  frequency  oscillators,  and  the  study  of  operational 
amplifiers.  Prereq.  EET  1323. 

EET  1 328  Advanced  Electronics  Laborotory  2  2  QH 

Experiments  vrtth  the  modulation  of  a  class  C  amplifier,  the  diode 
detector,  basic  timing  circuits,  RF  and  crystal  oscillators,  astable 
multivibrators,  logic  gates,  flip-flops,  binary  adders,  registers  and 
counters.  Topics  include  active  filters,  frequency  modulation 
detectors,  and  analog-to-digital  and  digital-to-analog  conversion. 
Prereq.  EET  1327. 

EET  1 329  Advanced  Electronics  Laboratory  3  2  QH 

Studies  FM  and  PM  waves,  ampUtude  Umiters,  the  balanced 
modulators  and  single  sideband  generators.  Discusses  integrated 
circuit  timers  and  monohthic  random  access  memory,  and  mono- 
lithic phaselocked  loop,  as  well  as  a  series  of  microwave  experi- 
ments and  digital  experiments.  Prereq.  EET  1328. 


EET  1330  Energy  Conversion  4  QH 

Investigates  generalized  theory  of  rotating  energy  conversion 
devices,  steady-state  operation  of  the  multiply-excited  direct- 
current  machine,  control  of  speed,  special  machines,  trans- 
formers, steady-state  considerations  of  induction  and  synchro- 
nous machines.  Explores  the  generalized  machine  and  circuit 
model,  and  Laplace  transform  techniques  applied  to  the  analysis 
of  dynamic  operating  modes  of  rotating  machines.  Prereq. 
EET  1152  and  MTH  1195. 

EET  1 337  Distributed  Systems  4  QH 

Examines  radiation,  transmission,  and  reception  of  electromag- 
netic waves,  distributed-line  constants  and  traveling  waves  of 
transmission  lines,  and  differential  equations  of  the  uniform  line. 
Prereq.  MTH  1195  and  PHY  1193.  i 

EET  1353  Circuits  Analysis  3  4QH 

Introduces  three-phase  circuits  and  three-phase,  single-phase  sys- 
tems. Examines  the  application  of  differential  equations  to  the 
solutions  of  linear,  time-invariant  electrical  networks.  Introduces 
singularity  functions,  convolution,  and  time  domain  transient 
analysis;  network  topology  and  duality;  and  the  methods  of  trans- 
formation calculus  and  complex  frequency  concepts.  Prereq. 
EET  1152. 

EET  1354  Circuits  Analysis  4  4QH 

Explores  the  Bode  asymptotic  frequency  response  approximation 
and  the  concept  of  Mason's  signal  flow  graphs.  Focuses  on  signal 
analysis  in  the  frequency  domain,  Fourier  series,  Fourier  and 
Laplace  transform  methods,  and  a  varied  selection  of  circuit  prob- 
lems using  Laplace  transforms  and  related  theorems.  Prereq. 
EET  1353. 

EET  1 360  Engineering  Analysis  1  4  QH 

Studies  Unear  algebra  and  circuit  equation  applications,  as  well  as 
solution  of  Unear  differential  equations,  including  an  introduction 
to  Laplace  transforms.  Prereq.  EET  1152  and  MTH  1195. 


EET  1 362  Basic  Power  Systems  1  4  QH 

Focuses  on  power  transmission  lines,  line  constants,  current 
voltage  and  power  relations,  electric-power  distribution  loads, 
feeders,  and  substations,  and  appUcation  of  matrices.  Prereq. 
EET  1354. 

EET  1 363  Basic  Power  Systems  2  4  QH 

Investigates  symmetrical  and  asymmetrical  faults,  protective 
devices — appUcation  and  coordination,  power  flow  in  electric 
circuits,  steady-state  power  limitations  of  systems,  and  voltage 
regulation  theory  and  appUcation.  Prereq.  EET  1362. 

EET  1 364  Basic  Power  Systems  3  4  QH 

Offers  computer  appUcations  to  power  systems  with  emphasis  on 
load-flow  studies,  basic  ideas  of  systems  planning,  short-circuit 
studies,  and  system  stability.  Prereq.  EET  1363. 

EET  1 370  Digital  Computers  1  4  QH 

Introduces  digital  computer  design.  Topics  include  general  com- 
puter orgaruzation,  number  systems  and  number  representations, 
design  characteristics  of  major  computer  units,  and  Boolean  alge- 
bra appUcations  to  computer  design.  Prereq.  EET  1311. 

EET  1 371  Digital  Computers  2  4  QH 

Examines  microprocessor  architecture  and  organization.  Studies 
the  machine  language  and  assembly  coding  of  an  industry-accepted 
microprocessor,  and  a  suitable  topic  from  the  current  Uterature. 
Assembly  language  coding  problems  assigned.  Prereq.  EET  1370. 
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EET  1 377  Control  Engineering  1  4  QH 

Analyzes  Unear  servomechanisms  under  both  transient  and 
steady-state  conditions,  signal  flow  graphs,  and  Laplace  trans- 
forms in  the  formulation  of  block  diagrams  and  transfer  function. 
Prereq.  EET  1354  and  MTH 1195. 

EET  1 378  Control  Engineering  2  4  QH 

Focuses  on  system  stabUity,  root  locus  techniques,  and  treatment 
of  Nyquist  criteria  and  Bode  diagram  methods  for  systems  evalua- 
tion. iVereg.  £'£'r  iS77. 

EET  1 390  Optical  Instrumentation  4  QH 

Focuses  on  telescopes,  microscopes,  and  similar  equipment,  as 
optical  system  components.  Includes  magnification,  aberrations, 
resolution  criteria,  photometry,  compatibility  of  system  compo- 
nents and  optimization  of  systems,  and  the  basic  non-image-form- 
ing systems  used  for  analysis  control  and  metrology.  Prereq. 
MTH  1192  and  PHY  1193. 

EET  1 399  Special  Problems  in  Electrical  Engineering  Technology  4  QH 

Offers  theoretical  or  experimental  work  under  individual  faculty 
supervision.  Prereq.  Pernnission  of  department  chair. 
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GET  1001  Critical  Thinking  1  QH 

Presents  strategies  for  success,  in  both  the  classroom  and  within 
the  profession. 

GET  1 1 00  Introductory  C-h-  Programming  4  QH 

Introduces  computers  for  problem  solving  using  C++  language. 
Topics  include  data  types,  arithmetic  and  logical  expressions,  pro- 
gramming loops,  decision  making,  functions,  arrays,  and  character 
string  manipulation.  Offers  the  use  of  the  University's  computer 
facility  to  run  programs.  Prei-eq.  MTH  1191  or  taken  concurrently. 

GET  11 02  Engineering  Technology  and  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  the  role  of  the  engineering  technologist  in  industry. 
Topics  include  engineering  problem-solving,  engineering  design, 
and  analysis  of  how  engineering  and  technology  devices  and  con- 
cepts "work."  Introduces  technical  concepts  through  practical 
applications.  Includes  in-class  experiments,  group  projects,  and 
opportunities  to  apply  verbal  and  written  skUls. 

GET  1 1 03  Freshman  Seminar  1  QH 

Introduces  students  to  engineering  technology  by  identifying 
types  of  opportunities  in  each  of  the  tecimology  disciplines. 
Topics  include  a  discussion  of  cooperative  work  assignments  and 
job  opportunities  available  to  graduates.  Utilizes  industry  speak- 
ers, faculty,  and  graduates. 

GET  1104  Product  Design  4QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  product  realization  process  used  by 
most  successful  product  companies  in  industry.  Discusses  the 
product  development  process  and  organizations,  customer  needs, 
product  specifications,  generation  and  selection  of  concepts,  and 
industrial  design.  Uses  industry  cases  and  provides  the  needed 
design  Unk  from  design  graphics  and  CAD  to  upper-level  design 
courses.  Prereq.  GET  1171. 


GET  1105  Computer  Applications  for  Tech  4  QH 

Studies  the  basics  of  computing  in  a  microprocessor  environment 
(DOS,  Windows,  MAC,  word  processing,  databases,  spreadsheets), 
with  emphasis  on  applications  relevant  to  technology  students. 
Provides  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  students  can  develop 
more  extensive  computer  expertise.  Acquired  sMUs  are  transfer- 
able to  subsequent  courses;  cooperative  education  assignments; 
and  personal  and  professional  endeavors. 

GET  1 1 70  Engineering  Graphics  1  4  QH 

Introduces  manual  and  computer  engineering  drawing  using  geo- 
metric constructions,  charts,  and  graphs.  Geometric  construction 
includes  descriptive  geometry,  orthographic  projection,  sections, 
and  isometric  drawing. 

GET  1 1 71  Engineering  Graphics  2  4  QH 

Studies  computer  and  manual  drawing  in  layout  and  assembly 
graphics.  Topics  include  manufacturing  processes,  fasteners, 
gears,  welding,  electric/electionic  drawing,  architectural/structural 
drawing,  piping,  and  topography.  Design  project  required.  Prereq. 
GET  1170  or  equivalent. 

GET  1320  Engineering  Ethics  1  1  QH 

Uses  a  case-study  approach  to  examine  basic  ethical  issues  Ukely 
to  confront  engineering  students  on  co-op  and  in  their  after-grad- 
uation professional  practice.  Attention  is  given  to  issues  such  as 
licensing,  dissent  with  management,  employee  responsibilities, 
trade  secrecy  versus  publication  rights,  advertising,  and  product 
liability.  Discusses  these  issues  in  the  context  of  the  codes  of 
engineering  ethics  of  the  engineering  societies  and  general  ethical 
theory.  Prereq.  Middler  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

GET  1 356  Engineering  Economy  4  QH 

Presents  fundamental  accounting  concepts  and  terminology, 
including  assets,  liability,  net  worth,  and  analyzing  income  state- 
ments and  balance  sheets.  Discusses  introductory  steps  in  analyz- 
ing investment  proposals,  time  value  of  money,  and  cash  flows. 
Analyzes  cash  flows  in  terms  of  present  worth,  annual  worth,  rate 
of  return,  and  benefltycost  ratio.  Considers  depreciation  and  tax 
effects  on  cash  flows.  Prereq.  MTH  1191. 
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4QH 


MET1301iVlechanicsA 

Explores  forces,  moments,  couples,  statics  of  particles,  and 
rigid  bodies  in  two-  and  three-dimensions.  Examines  external 
and  internal  distributed  forces,  first  moments  and  centroids,  and 
structures  such  as  trusses,  frames,  and  machines.  Prereq. 
MTH  1193,  PHY  1191. 

MET  1302  Mechanics  B  4QH 

Emphasizes  friction,  second  moments,  kinematics  of  particles, 
rectilinear  and  curvilinear  motion  of  dynamic  particles.  Topics 
include  force,  mass  and  acceleration,  and  work  and  energy. 
Prereq.  MET  1301. 

MET  1303  Mechanics  C  4QH 

Studies  impulse  and  momentum  of  particles.  Topics  include  kine- 
matics and  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies:  force,  mass,  and  accelera- 
tion; djmamics  of  rigid  bodies:  work  and  energy,  and  impulse  and 
momentum;  and  introduction  to  mechanical  vibration.  Prereq. 
MET  1302. 
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MET  1314  Stress  Analysis  A  4  OH 

Investigates  axially  loaded  members,  stress  and  strain,  allowable 
stresses,  factor  of  safety,  temperature  effects,  and  indeterminate 
members.  Topics  include  centric  loading  of  bolted  and  welded 
connections,  shear  and  moment  in  beams,  eccentrically  loaded 
connections,  and  flexural  and  transverse  shearing  stresses  in 
beams.  Prereq.  MET  1301. 

MET  1315  Stress  Analysis  B  4QH 

Discusses  beam  deflections  and  reactions  by  various  methods, 
theorem  of  three  moments  and  torsional  stresses  and  strains. 
Topics  include  pressure  vessels,  power  transmission,  eccentric 
loads  on  struts,  beams,  riveted  and  welded  joints,  combined  and 
principle  stresses,  Mohr's  circle,  and  theories  of  failure.  Prereq. 
MET  1314. 

MET  1319  Mechanics  4QH 

Introduces  mechanics  to  nonmechanical  majors.  Topics  include 
statics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  and  kinematics  and  kinetics 
of  particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Prereq.  MTH 1193  and  PHY  1191. 

MET  1 330  Mechanical  Design  A  4  QH 

Introduces  mechanical  design,  the  design  process,  design  factors, 
creativity,  optimization,  htmnan  factors,  and  value  engineering. 
Discusses  and  develops  principles  through  simple  design  pro- 
jects. Topics  include  principles  of  design,  properties  and  selec- 
tion of  materials;  stress  concentrations;  strength  under  combined 
stresses;  theories  of  failure;  and  impact,  fluctuation,  and  repeated 
loads.  Prereq.  MET  1315,  MET  1380. 

MET  1 33 1  Mechanical  Design  B  4  QH 

Explores  stresses,  deformation  and  design  of  fasteners,  screws, 
I  joints,  springs,  and  bearings,  lubrication,  and  journal  bearings. 
Topics  include  stresses  and  power  transmission  of  spur,  bevel, 
and  worm  gear,  shaft  design,  and  clutches  and  brakes.  Empha- 
sizes group  design  projects.  Prereq.  MET  1330. 

MET  1 333  Design  Laboratory  2  QH 

Provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to  develop  group  design 
projects  that  have  been  developed  as  a  part  of  their  senior  design 
course  (MET  1330  and  MET  1331).  Projects  are  completed  and 
presented  to  their  peers  and  to  the  faculty.  This  course  must  be 
taken  in  conjunction  vnth  MET  1331.  Prereq.  MET  1330. 

MET  1 340  Thermodynamics  A  4  QH 

Introduces  general  theory  of  heat  and  matter,  laws  of  thermody- 
namics, energy-transformation  principles,  availability  of  energy, 
properties  and  processes  for  pure  substances  and  ideal  gases. 
Topics  include  thermodynamic  properties  and  processes  of  liquids 
and  vapors,  tables  and  charts,  mixtures  of  fluids,  and  vapor 
cycles.  Prereq.  PHY  1192. 

MET  1 34 1  Thermodynamics  B  4  QH 

Discusses  theory  and  analysis  of  actual  engine  types  using  gas 
and  internal  combustion  engines,  theory  of  gas  and  vapor  flow 
through  orifices  and  nozzles,  and  principles  of  gas  compression. 
Includes  analysis  of  gas  turbine  cycles,  steemi  power  cycles,  con- 
generation  systems,  and  introduction  to  air-conditioning  and 
refrigeration  systems.  Prereq.  MET  1340. 

MET  1 342  Refrigeration  and  Air-Conditioning  4  QH 

Focuses  on  air-conditioning  principles,  including  psychometrics 
and  heat  pumps.  Examines  calculation  of  heating  and  cooling 
loads  in  accordance  with  ASHRAE  practices,  principles  of  gas 
compression,  analysis  of  vapor  compression,  refrigeration  systems. 


low-temperature  refrigeration  cycles,  and  absorption  refrigeration 

systems.  Prereq.  MET  1341. 

MET  1343  Heat  Transfer  4QH 

Presents  the  principles  of  heat  transfer:  thermal  conductivity  and 
thermal  conductance/resistance.  Examines  heat  transfer  mecha- 
nisms, equations  of  conduction,  and  natural  and  forced  convec- 
tion. Covers  emissivity  and  absorptivity,  radiation  between  simple 
bodies,  heat  transfer  coefficients,  heat  changer  effectiveness,  and 
heat  exchanger  design  and  selection.  Prereq.  MET  1341. 

MET  1 373  Fluid  Mechanics  4  QH 

Covers  the  principles  of  fluid  statics  and  dynamics.  Includes  top- 
ics such  as  fluid  flow  in  pipes,  friction  losses,  fluid  energy, 
Bernoulli's  theorem,  flow  measurement,  open  channel  flow, 
pump  and  fan  design,  and  selection.  Prereq.  MET  1032. 

MET1380MoterialsA  4QH 

Introduces  fundamental  metallic  structures,  general  metallurgic 
infoiTnation  covering  polymer,  ceramic,  composite,  and  proper- 
ties, testing,  and  failure  of  metals.  Topics  include  alloying  and 
hardening  of  metals,  refinement  of  metals,  equilibrium  diagrams, 
characteristics  of  engineering  metals,  and  selection  of  materials 
for  engineering  applications. 

MET  1 388  Measurement  and  Analysis  5  QH 

Examines  the  theory  of  mechanical  measurements,  instruction, 
and  experimentation  data  and  report  writing.  Applies  the  princi- 
ples developed  in  class  to  the  laboratory,  and  a  detailed  teclinical 
report  is  required.  Laboratory  experiments  include  such  topics  as 
experimental  analysis;  statistical  techniques;  and  mechanical 
measurements  of  temperature,  pressure,  force,  deformation, 
strain,  and  rotational  frequency.  Prereq.  MET  1195,  GET  1105, 
and  PHY  1192. 

MET  1 391  Mechanical  Projects  Laboratory  2  QH 

Presents  experiments  to  determine  mechanical  properties  of 
materials  under  tensile,  compressive,  torsional,  direct  shear,  flex- 
ural, impact,  fatigue,  and  creep-loading  conditions  as  they  are 
affected  by  normjil  and  abnormal  environmental  conditions;  also 
as  they  are  affected  by  homogeneity,  nonhomogeneity,  isotropy, 
and  nonisotropy.  Pr-ereq.  MET  1315,  MET  1380,  MET  1390,  or 
taken  concun-ently. 

MET  1 392  Fluids  Laboratory  2  QH 

Offers  experiments  to  determine  the  physical  properties  of 
incompressible  fluids  and  to  measure  the  flow  rates  and  velocities 
utilizing  pDot  tubes,  oriface  plates,  venturii  and  weirs  flow 
meters,  U-tube  differential  manometers,  and  piezometers  as  the 
fluid  flows  through  open  channels,  psirtially  filled  conduits,  con- 
duits under  pressure,  pipe  networks,  turbines  and  piunps.  Prereq. 
MET  1370,  MET  1390,  or  taken  concuirently. 

MET  1 393  Thermodynamics  Laboratory  2  QH 

Explores  basic  thermodynamic  relations.  Experiments  examine 
the  flow  of  compressible  fluids  and  steam  and  the  energy  conver- 
sion of  a  fuel  into  a  working  substance  and  the  related  heat-transfer 
mechanisms.  Discusses  operating  characteristics  of  thermal 
generators,  engines,  and  compressors.  Prereg.  MET  1341, 
MET  1390,  or  taken  conciurently. 

MET  1 394  Technology  Laborotory  D  2  QH 

Presents  experiments  to  examine  the  operating  characteristics 
and  efficiencies  of  internal  combustion  engines,  brake  horsepower, 
indicated  horsepower,  friction  horsepower,  and  mean  effective 
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pressure.  Topics  include  fuel  consumption,  torque,  ignition  timing, 
manifold  pressure,  and  compression  ratios  and  internal  engines 
as  energy  conversion  systems,  and  energy  conversion  of  fuels. 
Prereq.  MET  1341,  MET  1343,  MET  1393,  or  taken  concurrently. 

MET  1 395  Technology  Laboratory  E  2  QH 

Offers  experiment,  analytical,  and  design  projects  to  examine 
mechanical  engineering  concepts.  Prereq.  MET  1342,  MET  1343, 
and  MET  1390. 

MET  1396  Machine  Shop  4QH 

Introduces  the  study  of  machines  for  metal  processing,  cutting 
tools,  and  fluids,  machinabUity,  and  automatic  machinery.  Prereq. 
MET  1301  and  MET  1380. 

MET  1 4 14  Mechanical  Vibrations  4  QH 

Examines  elements  of  vibrating  systems,  one  degree  of  freedom 
(undamped  free  and  forced  vibration  from  Newton's  law  of 
motion  and  energy  methods),  natural  frequencies,  and  damped 
free  and  forced  vibration.  Topics  include  design  of  vibration 
mounts  for  mechanical  equipment,  modeling  of  vibrational  sys- 
tems, shock  testing,  and  computer  applications.  Laboratory 
experiments  are  included.  Prereq.  MET  1303. 

MET  1416  Stress  Analysis  C  4QH 

Discusses  curved  beam,  asymmetrical  bending  of  beams,  shear- 
center  and  shear  stresses  on  thin  sections,  composite  beams; 
columns'  energy  absorption  and  resilience,  inertial  stresses, 
impact  loading,  and  deflection  of  beams  by  energy  methods  and 


bolted  fastenings,  and  an  introduction  of  finite  element  analysis. 
Prereq.  MET  1315. 

MET  1 444  Power  Generation  4  QH 

Explores  electrical  power  generation  by  thermomechanical, 
electromechanical,  nuclesur,  and  hydraulic  systems.  Analyzes 
thermodynamic  cycles  as  weU  as  practical  deviations  from  the 
related  ideal  processes.  Considers  accessory  and  auxUiary  equip- 
ment use.  Studies  design,  performance,  economic  factors,  and 
pubUc  issues  affecting  electrical  power  generation. 

MET  1481  Materials  B  4QH 

Focuses  on  the  study  of  inorganic  materials  (polymers,  glasses, 
ceramics,  cements,  composites,  wood),  and  materials  having 
important  electrical  and  magnetic  properties.  A  summary  of  the 
most  recent  applications  for  the  fabrication  and  uses  of  both  met- 
als and  nonmetals.  Structures  of  metals,  imperfections,  phase  dia- 
grams effect  of  temperature  on  structure  and  properties  of  metals 
(annealing,  recrystaUzation,  recovery,  precipitation,  diffusion) 
strengthening  mechanisms,  mechanical  properties  of  nonferrous 
metals.  Lab  experiments  in  preparation  of  samples,  selection, 
polishing,  and  etching;  examination  of  nonferrous  metals,  use  of 
the  microscope,  linear  analysis  construction  of  cooling  curves, 
and  simple  binary-phase  diagrams.  Prereq.  MET  1380. 

MET  1 499  Special  Problems  In  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  4  QH 

Theoretical  or  experimental  work  under  individual  faculty  super- 
vision. Prereq.  Permission  of  department  chair. 
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Health  Sciences 


Athletic  Training 


ATP  1 000  Introduction  to  Athletic  Training  3  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  profession  of  athletic  training,  pre- 
sents the  athletic  trainer's  role  in  the  health-care  community,  and 
introduces  basic  injury  prevention  and  first  aid  techniques.  Serves 
to  educate  students  about  cooperative  education,  including 
resume  preparation,  job  searches,  and  interview  techniques. 
Prereq.  AT  majors  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ATP  1 050  Emergency  Core  of  Athletic  Injuries  3  QH 

Teaches  recognition  and  management  of  medical  emergencies, 
emphasizing  those  conditions  most  commonly  suffered  by  ath- 
letes. Upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  the  student  is 
awarded  American  Red  Cross  certification  in  CPR  and  First  Aid. 
Prereq.  ATP  1000  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ATP  1 1 00  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries  3  QH 

Examines  the  principles  in  prevention,  recognition,  management, 
and  rehabilitation  of  athletic  iryuries.  Focuses  on  physiological 
and  pathological  nature  of  the  iryury  and  discusses  the  course  of 
action  for  return  to  competition.  Prereq.  ATP  1000. 

ATP  11 01  Athletic  Training  Laboratory  1  QH 

Discusses  the  biomechanical  and  anatomical  principles  as  well  as 
indications  and  contraindications  of  the  various  wrapping  and 
strapping  techniques  used  for  athletic  injuries.  Presents  the  indi- 
cations for  use  and  types  of  protective  devices  such  as  braces  and 
splints.  Utilizes  lab  time  for  applying  and  developing  skills. 

I  ATP  1 1 1 0  Fundamentals  of  Athletic  Training  3  QH 

Presents  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  certified  athletic  trainer, 
emphasizing  how  to  prevent  and  evaluate  athletic  ii\juries.  Focuses 
on  the  athletic  trainer's  relationship  to  other  allied  medical 
'  professions. 

ATP  1 200  Clinical  Athletic  Training  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  manual  skills  required  in  the  profes- 
sion. Covers  goniometric  and  anthropometric  measurement; 
splinting,  bracing,  and  taping;  assisted  ambulation  techniques; 
and  protective  devices.  Prereq.  ATP  1100  and  ATP  1101. 

ATP  1 250  Evaluation  of  the  Head  and  Spine  4  QH 

Describes  the  pathology  and  management  techniques  of  iryuries 
to  the  central  nervous  system  and  spinal  column.  Discusses 
trauma  to  the  head,  face,  ear,  nose,  throat,  and  mouth.  Prereq. 
ATP  1100. 

ATP  1 300  Lower  Extremity  Evaluation  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  evaluation  and  management  of  orthopedic  traimia 
of  the  lower  extremities.  Prereq.  ATP  1200. 

ATP  1 350  Upper  Extremity  Evaluotion  4  QH 

Continues  ATP  1300.  Focuses  on  evaluating  athletic  ir\juries  of 
the  upper  extremity,  torso,  and  lower  back.  Covers  how  to  iden- 
tify iryury  and  illness  of  the  internal  organs.  Prereq.  ATP  1100 
and  ATP  1300. 

ATP  1 360  Applied  Neuroscience  5  QH 

Covers  morphology  and  functions  of  the  human  nervous  system. 
Discusses  the  normal  function  and  structure  of  the  nervous  sys- 


tem and  the  effects  of  structural  abnormalities  on  nervous  system 
functions.  Includes  lecture  and  laboratory  involving  handling  of 
human  brain  tissue.  Prereq.  BIO  1152,  BIO  1153,  BIO  1154,  and 
ATP  1300  or  peitnission  of  the  instructor. 

ATP  1 390  Athletic  Training  Practicum  1  3  QH 

Offers  assignments  in  field  settings  related  to  students'  areas  of 
study.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  perform 
professional  skills  under  a  certified  athletic  trainer's  supervision. 
Prereq.  ATP  1100  and  ATP  1200. 

ATP  1 400  Therapeutic  Modalities  in  Athletic  Training  4  QH 

Presents  the  physical  agents  used  in  orthopedic  therapy. 
Emphasizes  each  modality's  theoretical  and  physiological  effects 
on  the  healing  process  and  presents  the  indications  and  con- 
traindications of  use.  Prereq.  ATP  1300. 

ATP  1 41 0  Disease  and  Disabilities  in  Athletes  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  pathophysiol- 
ogy and  management  of  common  diseases  and  other  medical 
disorders  or  disabilities.  Discusses  rehabilitation  techniques, 
prosthetics,  assistive  devices,  and  follow-up  care.  Prereq.  ATP 
1200. 

ATP  1 450  Soft-Tissue  Massage  and  Joint  Mobilization  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  theoretical  basis  and  clinical  skill  to 
integrate  massage  and  joint  mobilization  into  the  rehabilitation 
plan  for  patients  suffering  from  musculoskeletal  dysfunction. 
Covers  palpation,  therapeutic  massage  techniques,  philosophy 
and  physiology  of  massage,  and  basic  joint-mobUization  tech- 
niques used  for  assessment  and  treatment. 


ATP  1490  Athletic  Training  Practicum  2 

Same  as  ATP  1390. 


3QH 


ATP  1 500  Therapeutic  Reconditioning  4  QH 

Covers  principles  and  objectives  inherent  in  rehabilitating  athletic 
injuries.  Discusses  orthopedic  rehabUitatton  fundamentals,  as 
well  as  specific  conditioning  and  reconditioning  techniques. 
Exposes  the  student  to  the  different  types  of  exercise  and  equip- 
ment used  in  rehabilitation.  Provides  laboratory  experiences  in 
applying  rehabilitation  programs  using  equipment.  Prereq.  ATP 
1200  and  ATP  1300. 


ATP  1 590  Athletic  Training  Practicum  3 

Same  as  ATP  1390. 


3QH 


ATP  1 600  Organization  and  Administration  of  Athletic  Training  Programs  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
manage  an  atWetic  training  facility.  Includes  topics  such  as  bud- 
geting, faclMfy  design,  physical  exemiinations,  and  staffing.  Prereq. 
ATP  1100,  ATP  1200,  and  ATP  1300. 


ATP  1690  Athletic  Training  Practicum  4 

Same  as  ATP  1390. 


3QH 


ATP  1 800  Senior  Seminar  4  QH 

Discusses  current  topics  pertaining  to  the  fields  of  athletic  train- 
ing and  sports  medicine.  Prei'eq.  Senior  standing  in  tlie  athletic 
training  major. 
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Cardiopulmonary  Sciences 


CPS  1 1 1 1  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  1  1  QH 

Introduces  the  beginning  cardiopulmonary  sciences  student  to 
the  various  areas  of  study  vsathin  the  major.  Examines  the  role  of 
each  profession  in  health-care  delivery.  Orients  students  to  the 
department,  the  college,  and  the  University. 

CPS  1 1 1 2  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  2  1  QH 

Reviews  the  goals,  policies,  and  procedures  of  the  co-op  program. 
Studies  the  referral  process,  co-op  options,  and  professional 
issues  within  the  cardiopulmonary  sciences  program  and  the 
three  concentrations  within  the  program  (cardiovascular  technol- 
ogy, exercise  physiology,  and  respiratory  therapy).  Gives  students 
the  opportunity  to  learn  effective  job  search  strategies  through 
developing  resumes,  preparing  for  interviews,  identifying  work 
values,  and  understanding  how  to  make  Informed  choices. 
Students  analyze  cases  of  communication,  problem  solving, 
ethical  and  workplace  issues,  and  learn  of  appropriate  coping 
mechanisms  and  resources  available  to  assist  them. 

CPS  1 1 13  Cardiopulmonary  Sciences  Seminar  3  1  QH 

Introduces  cardiopulmonary  sciences  students  to  the  various 
areas  of  study  within  the  m^or.  Focuses  on  medical  terminology 
for  health  professional  majors.  Concentrates  on  everyday  word 
skills  used  in  the  medical  commimity.  Uses  class  meetings  to 
introduce  and  reinforce  individual  prefixes,  root  words,  suffixes, 
and  their  combination. 

CPS  1 1 1 5  Basic  Life  Support  and  Cardiac  Assessment  2  QH 

Provides  CEirdiopulmonary  science  students  with  basic  life  sup- 
port (BLS)  and  cardiac  assessment  skills.  Offers  information 
about  1)  coronary  artery  disease,  2)  cardiopulmonary  anatomy 
and  physiology,  3)  actions  for  survival,  and  4)  technical  aspects  of 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  (CPR)  and  foreign  body  airway 
obstruction  clearance  for  adults,  children,  and  infants.  Includes 
BLS  modules  recommended  by  the  American  Heart  Association 
(AHA)  for  health-care  providers.  A  BLS  health-care  provider  card 
is  issued  by  the  AHA  to  students  who  successfully  complete  the 
course. 

Also  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  learn,  practice,  and 
demonstrate  proper  techniques  for  obtaining  heart  rates,  blood 
pressure  monitoring,  and  basic  EKG  procedures.  Integrates  both 
lecture  and  lab  sessions.  Requires  students  to  participate  in  one 
out-of-class  session  at  either  the  Wellness  Office,  the  Cardio- 
vascular Health  and  Exercise  Clubs,  or  a  Community/Campus 
Health  Fair. 

CPS  11 16  CPS  Seminar  1  QH 

A  professional  seminar  required  for  transfer  students  in  the 
Cardiopulmonary  Science  Department.  Substitutes  for  CPS  1111 
and  CPS  1112.  Focuses  on  an  introduction  to  the  University  and 
the  college  in  the  first  half  of  the  course.  Prepares  students  for 
participation  in  the  cooperative  education  program  in  the  second 
half. 

CPS  1 21 1  Practicum  in  Respiratory  Care  4  QH 

Provides  clinical  experience  in  hospitals.  Focuses  on  respiratory 
care  for  noncritical  patients.  Emphasizes  infection  control,  med- 
ical gas  administration,  humidification  of  medical  gases,  aerosol 
therapy,  chest  physiotherapy,  deep  breathing  treatments,  and 
the  administration  of  aerosol  medications.  Prereq.  CPS  1320  and 
CPS  1321.  CPS  1301  and  CPS  1332  taken  concurrently. 


CPS  1 301  Professional  Practice  laboratory  1  1  QH 

Provides  practice  in  basic  care  skills  through  laboratory  exercises 
and  simulation  of  patient-care  situations.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CPS  1211 
and  CPS  1332  concurrently. 

CPS  1 302  Professional  Practice  Laboratory  2  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  hands-on  experience  in  working  with  res- 
piratory therapy  equipment.  Sets  up  simulated  patient-management 
problems  in  the  lab  to  provide  problem-solving  experience.  Lab 
fee.  Prereq.  CPS  1211,  CPS  1301,  and  CPS  1433  concurrenUy. 

CPS  1 3 1 4  Practicum  in  Respiratory  Care  2  6  QH 

Focuses  on  treating  patients  with  more  complex  cardiorespiratory 
disoiders.  The  second  course  in  a  sequence  of  three  directly 
related  to  the  chnical  practice  of  various  modalities  of  respiratory 
care.  Prereq.  CPS  1211,  CPS  1302,  CPS  1433,  and  CPS  1434 
concurrently. 

CPS  1 3 1 S  Practicum  in  Respiratory  Care  3  6  QH 

Provides  cUnical  experience  in  hospitals.  Emphasizes  respiratory 
care  for  adult,  pediatric,  and  neonatal  critical  patients.  Reviews 
advanced  respiratory-care  topics  such  as  airway  care,  mechanical 
ventilation,  and  positive  end  expiratory  pressure.  Prereq.  CPS 
1314,  CPS  1403,  CPS  1434  and  CPS  1404  and  CPS  1576 
concurrently. 

CPS  1 320  Advanced  Cardiopulmonary  Physiology  4  QH 

Provides  detailed  information  relating  to  cardiopulmonary  physi- 
ology in  the  normal,  diseased,  and  stressed  state.  Discusses  the 
mechanics  of  regulatory  control  and  interaction  between  the 
cardiovascular  and  respiratory  systems.  Prereq.  PAH  1202  and 
PAH  1204  or  equivalent. 

CPS  1321  Cardiopulmonary  Disease  4  QH 

Introduces  clinical  diagnostic  procedures  employed  in  evaluating 
cardiopulmonary  patients  and  description  of  the  etiology,  patho- 
physiology, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  major  cardiopulmonary 
diseases.  Prereq.  CPS  1320,  PAH  1202,  and  PAH  1204  or 
equivalent. 

CPS  1 332  Introduction  to  Respiratory  Care  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  theory  and  application  of  medical  gas  administra- 
tion and  humidity/aerosol  therapy.  Basic  to  all  other  professional 
respiratory  therapy  courses.  Prereq.  CPS  1301  and  CPS  1321. 

CPS  1 403  Professional  Practice  Laboratory  3  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  hands-on  experience  with  respiratory  therapy 
procedures.  Sets  up  simulated  patient-management  problems  in 
the  lab  to  provide  problem-solving  experience.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
CPS  1302  and  CPS  1434  concurrenUy. 

CPS  1 404  Professional  Practice  Laboratory  4  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  acquire  experience  in 
working  with  respiratory  therapy  life  support  equipment.  Sets  up 
simulated  critical-care  problems  in  the  lab  to  provide  problem- 
solving  experience.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CPS  1403  and  CPS  1576 
concurrently. 

CPS  1 408  Research  Design  4  QH 

Introduces  research  methodology  and  scientific  writing.  Reviews 
the  literature  on  topics  related  to  the  cardiopulmonary  sciences. 
Emphasizes  analyzing  data  and  critiquing  written  research. 
Prereq.  Statistics. 
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CPS  1414  Clinical  Seminar!  1  QH 

Discusses  clinical  topics  and  respiratory-care  problems  encoun- 
tered during  clinical  practice  in  the  hospitals.  Prereq.  CPS  1314 
concurrently. 

CPS  HIS  Clinical  Seminar  2  1  QH 

Discusses  clinical  topics  and  critical-care  problems  encountered 
during  clinical  practice  in  the  hospital.  Prereq.  CPS  1315 
concurrently. 

CPS  1433  Respiratory  Care  for  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Patient  4  QH 

Continues  the  introduction  to  respiratory  therapy,  as  the  didactic 
portion  of  beginning  clinical  experience  on  noncritical  patients. 
Focuses  on  respiratory-care  problems  following  major  surgery 
and  those  problems  related  to  medical  patients.  Prereq.  CPS 
1211,  CPS  1302,  mid  CPS  1332  concurrently. 

CPS  1 434  Respiratory  Care  for  the  Critical  Patient  4  QH 

Focuses  on  respiratory-care  problems  encountered  with  patients 
in  intensive  care  units.  The  last  in  a  sequence  of  three  directly 
related  to  the  theory  of  respiratory  therapy  procedures;  designed 
as  the  didactic  portion  of  cUnical  experience  on  critical  patients. 
Prereq.  CPS  1403  and  CPS  1433  concurrentty. 

CPS  1 51 6  Advanced  Clinical  Seminar  1  1  QH 

Complements  CPS  1571.  Discusses  current  cUnical  problems 
I  related  to  life-support  systems  problems  encountered  in  the  hos- 
pital. Prereq.  CPS  1641  concwtrently. 

CPS  1 51 7  Advanced  Clinical  Seminar  2  1  QH 

Complements  a  professional  elective  taken  concurrently. 
Discusses  current  clinical  problems  and  research  related  to  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  hospital.  Prereq.  CPS  1642  concun-ently 
I  and  CVT  status. 

I  CPS  1 51 8  Advanced  Clinical  Seminar  3  1  QH 

Complements  CPS  1511.  Discusses  current  clinical  problems  and 
emphasizes  research  related  to  critical-care  problems.  Prereq. 
CVT  senior  status. 

CPS  1 570  Fundamentals  of  Perfusion  Technology  4  QH 

Applies  biologic,  pharmacologic,  and  physical  principles  to  extra- 
corporeal cardiopulmonary  support.  Focuses  on  the  basic  theory 
and  instrumentation  of  perfusion  technology,  emphasizing  circuit 
design  and  function,  oxygenator  theory,  pump  djmamics,  blood 
recovery  and  autotransfusion  procedures,  myocardial  protection 
techniques,  intraaortic  counterpulsation,  aseptic  techniques,  and 
surgical  procedures.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  work  with  perfu- 
sion equipment  and  to  develop  the  psychomotor  skills  necessary 
to  implement  perfusion  procedures.  Lab.  Prereq.  Perfusion 
Technology  students  only. 

CPS  1 571  Advanced  Life  Support  Systems  1  4  OH 

Introduces  students  to  selected  techniques  of  advanced  life  sup- 
port applied  to  the  critically  ill  patient.  Prereq.  Senior  status 
in  CPS. 

CPS  1 572  Perfusion  Technology  4  QH 

Introduces  students  specializing  in  perfusion  technology  to  the 
theory,  principles,  and  concepts  of  cardiovascular  perfusion. 
Prereq.  CPS  1570. 

CPS  1 576  Neonatal  and  Pediatric  Respiratory  Care  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  respiratory  therapy  for  neonatal  and  pediatric 


patients.  Emphasizes  mechanical  ventilation,  newborn  care,  and 
the  respiratory  distress  syndrome.  Prereq.  RT  senior  status. 

CPS  1 578  Advanced  Medical  Monitoring  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  opportunity  for  an  in-depth  exposure 
to  the  theory  and  application  of  physiologic  monitoring  systems 
and  their  use  in  critical-care  settings.  Prereq.  Pmfusion 
Technology  students  only. 

CPS  1611  Kinesiology  4  QH 

Investigates  the  science  of  human  motion  and  anatomic  £md 
mechanical  principles  as  they  relate  to  an  understanding  of  skill- 
ful, efficient,  and  purposeful  human  motion.  Examines  the  inter- 
nal and  external  forces  acting  on  a  human  body  and  their  effects. 
Prereq.  PHY  1201,  PHY  1501;  PAH  1202  and  PAH  1204  or 
equivalent. 

CPS  1 61 3  Laboratory  in  Clinical  Exercise  Testing  and  Prescription  4  QH 

Presents  a  didactic  and  lab  experience  in  assessing  cardiopul- 
monary function,  and  muscular  strength  and  endurance,  as  well 
as  body  composition,  in  a  variety  of  clinical  syndromes.  Gives  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  prescribe  exercise  programs  for  a  variety 
of  special  clinical  populations.  Prereq.  CPS  1615  and  CPS  1619. 

CPS  1 6 1 4  Electrocardiography  4  QH 

Studies  basic  and  intermediate  electrocardiography,  including 
cardiac  function,  lead  systems,  rate,  rhythm,  axis,  infarction, 
ischemia,  hypertrophy,  effects  of  cardiovascular  drugs,  and  effects 
of  exercise.  Prereq.  CPS  1615,  PAH  1202,  PAH  1204  or 
equivalent. 

CPS  1 6 1 5  Exercise  Physiology  1  5  QH 

Studies  the  immediate  and  long-range  effects  of  exercise  on  the 
human  body,  emphasizing  the  cardiovascular  and  respiratory  sys- 
tems, muscles,  and  metabolism.  Includes  physical  fitness,  body 
composition,  and  selected  components  of  motor  performance. 
Covers  assessment  techniques  and  training  principles.  Introduces 
indirect  open-circuit  calorimetry  and  EKG  monitoring.  Includes  a 
laboratory.  Prereq.  PAH  1202  and  PAH  1204. 

CPS  1 6 1 6  Exercise  Physiology  2  4  QH 

Studies  the  role  of  exercise  in  health  and  disease,  including  acute 
and  chronic  effects  of  exercise  upon  the  cardiovascular,  pul- 
monary, and  metaboUc  systems  of  individuals  with  cardiovascu- 
lar, pulmonary,  or  metabolic  diseases.  Specifically  exTDlores  thera- 
peutic benefits  of  exercise  intervention  and  rehabilitation  for 
individuals  vwth  heart  disease,  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  obesity,  osteo-  and  rheumatoid  arthritis,  osteo- 
porosis, and  low  back  pain.  Prereq.  CPS  1615. 

CPS  1618  Cardiopulmonary  Assessment  5  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportimity  to  gain  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  physiological  principles  and  concepts  related  to 
clinical  cardiopulmonary  assessment.  Integrates  lecture  topics 
with  practical  laboratory  experiences  in  physical  examination 
techniques,  and  basic  pulmonairy  function  assessment.  Prereq. 
CPS  1320  and  CPS  1321. 

CPS  1 61 9  Exercise  Prescription  and  Programming  4  QH 

in  Cardiovascular  Health 

Focuses  on  skills  needed  to  develop  individualized  exercise  pre- 
scriptions for  apparently  healthy  patients.  Concentrates  on  the 
design,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  fitness  and  wellness 
programs  for  individuals  and  groups  in  a  corporate  or  commercial 
setting.  Pre)-eq.  CPS  1320  and  CPS  1615  concmrently. 
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CPS  1 622  Clinical  Exercise  Physiology  Practicum  1  6  QH 

Provides  a  professional  field  assignment  in  a  clinical  setting 
designed  to  help  prepare  students  in  their  professional  career 
choice.  Students  wiH  complete  a  rotation  in  exercise  testing  and 
cardiac  rehabilitation.  During  the  coui-se,  students  assume  more 
patient-care  responsibility  and  develop  the  skills  necessary  to 
function  independently.  Prereq.  Coursework  through  Quarter  9 
in  Exercise  Physiology  curriculum. 

CPS  1 623  Clinical  Exercise  Physiology  Practicum  2  6  QH 

Offers  a  professional  field  assignment  in  a  clinical  setting 
designed  to  help  prepare  students  in  their  professional  career 
choice.  Students  complete  a  rotation  in  one  of  the  following; 
exercise  testing,  cardiac  rehabilitation,  pulmonary  rehabilitation, 
diabetic  rehabilitation,  or  nonclinical  adult  fitness/health  promo- 
tion. During  the  course,  students  assume  more  patient-care 
responsibility  and  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  function  inde- 
pendently. Prei-eq.  CPS  1622. 

CPS  1624  Clinical  Seminar  1  QH 

Prepares  clinical  exercise  physiology  students  for  employment 
in  a  variety  of  settings  through  the  development  of  case  studies, 
discussion  of  current  internship  experiences,  and  guest  lecturers. 
Presents  opportunities  for  certiflcation,  continuing  education, 
and  graduate  programs  for  futmre  career  and  academic  choices. 
Prereq.  Students  must  be  concurrently  enrolled  in  CPS  1623. 

CPS  1625  Administration  of  Cardiopulmonary  Rehabilitation  Programs       4  QH 

Studies  the  administration  of  cMnical  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
rehabUitation  programs.  Specifically,  the  policies  and  procedures, 
staffing,  and  facUity  requirements  necessary  to  develop  and  man- 
age a  rehabilitation  program.  Discusses  the  issues  of  reimburse- 
ment, budget,  utilization  review,  quality  assurance,  and  documen- 
tation necessary  for  cost-effective  administration  of  a  rehabilita- 
tion program.  Prereq.  CPS  1615,  CPS  1622,  and  CPS  1623 
concurrently. 

CPS  1 632  Health  Science  Education  4  QH 

Studies  the  systems  approach  to  teaching  health  science.  Covers 
developing  instructional  goals  based  on  needs  assessments, 
behavioral  learning  objectives,  instructional  strategies,  and  evalu- 
ation instruments.  Emphasizes  using  criterion-referenced  mea- 
surement strategies  to  evaluate  mastery  of  clinical  skills.  Prereq. 
CPS  junior  status. 

CPS  1641  Fundamentals  of  Cardiac  Catheterization  4  QH 

Covers  cardiovascular  technology  and  basic  concepts  such  as 
medical  aseptic  technique.  Introduces  concepts  related  to  cardiac 
output  studies,  shunt  determinations,  and  electiophysiology. 
Examines  the  fundamental  principles  of  intracardiac  waveforms 
and  cardiac  catheterization.  Prereq.  CPS  1320  and  CPS  1321. 

CPS  1 642  Advanced  Cardiac  Catheterization  4  QH 

Covers  advanced  cardiac  catheterization  interventional  tech- 
luques  such  as  coronary  angioplasty,  stents,  and  atherectomy. 
Introduces  new  technologies  such  as  coronary  rotablator  and 
lasers.  Includes  other  techniques  such  as  the  intraaortic  balloon 
pump,  cardiac  pacemakers,  and  cardiac  studies  using  biopsy, 
pericardiocentesis,  and  electrophysiology.  Prereq.  Senior  year 
status,  CPS  1516,  CPS  1641,  and  CPS  1644  concurrentty. 

CPS  1 643  Echocardiography  4  QH 

Provides  a  comprehensive  course  in  adult  echocardiography, 
including  an  introduction  to  basic  cardiac  embryology  and  car- 
diac physics.  OutUnes  and  discusses  M-Mode,  2-D,  and  color 


Doppler  techniques.  Covers  transducer  positions  and  echo  fea- 
tures of  normal  versus  abnormal  echo  findings  in  valvular  heart 
disease,  prosthetic  heart  valves,  pericardial  disease,  and  cardiac 
tuniors.  Fi-ereq.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  1  and  2, 
Pathophysiology,  or  equivalent. 

CPS  1 644  Cardiovascular  Technology  Internship  6  QH 

Provides  cardiovascular  technology  students  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop,  practice,  and  master  skills  required  to  assist  with 
diagnostic  and  interventional  procedures  in  the  cardiac  catheteri- 
zation laboratory.  Prereq.  CPS  1642  concurrently. 

CPS  1 645  Practicum  In  Cardiovascular  Technology  2  6  QH 

Provides  cardiovascular  technology  (CVT)  students  with  the  clini- 
cal opportunity  to  develop  procedural  sldlls  for  assisting  with  car- 
diac catheterization  and  echocardiography.  During  the  practicum, 
the  student  assumes  greater  CVT  responsibility  and  develops  the 
technical  sldlls  necessary  to  function  independently.  Emphasizes 
students'  abiUty  to  assist  the  physician,  evaluate  the  patient's  clini- 
cal status  and  update  the  physician,  and  problem-solve  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  patient.  Prei-eq.  CPS  1 643  coneunvntly. 

CPS  1 801  Directed  Independent  Study  1  2  QH 

Offers  directed  study  in  a  student's  major  wherein  in-depth  inves- 
tigation of  a  special  interest  area  is  undertaken. 

CPS  1 802  Directed  Independent  Study  2  2  QH 

Offers  directed  study  in  a  student's  major  wherein  in-depth  inves- 
tigation of  a  special  Interest  area  is  undertaken. 


Counseling  Psychology,  Rehabilitation,  and  Special  Education  I     v 


CRS  1 200  Introduction  to  Special  Education  4  QH 

Surveys  the  characteristics  and  the  social,  emotional,  and  educa- 
tional ac^ustment  of  individuals  with  special  needs.  Reviews  legis- 
lation and  current  trends,  with  an  emphasis  on  integration  and 
full  inclusion  of  individuals  with  special  needs  in  regular  educa- 
tion settings  and  also  in  the  comnumity.  Introduces  principles  of 
instruction  and  the  development  of  strategies  for  the  generation 
of  Individualized  Education  Programs  (lEPs). 

CRS  1 3 1 4  Introduction  to  Counseling  4  QH 

Surveys  major  theoretical  approaches  to  counseling.  Provides 
training  and  practice  in  listening  skills  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  facilitative  responses.  Combines  didactic  presentations  and 
experiential  activities  to  assist  students  in  understanding  and 
implementing  a  variety  of  counseling  approaches. 

CRS  1 31 5  Introduction  to  Etiology  and  Development  of  Special  Needs        4  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  the  etiology  and  development  of  dis- 
abling conditions  and  their  impacts  on  infants,  children,  and 
youth  vsdth  special  needs.  Discusses  a  variety  of  biological  and 
enviromnental  risk  factors  associated  with  learning  problems. 

CRS  1 31 6  Introduction  to  Assessment,  Program  Planning,  4  QH 

and  Implementation  in  Special  Education 

Presents  the  process  of  assessment,  program  planning,  and  imple- 
mentation for  individuals  with  special  needs.  Requires  students 
to  administer  education  assessments,  summarize  the  results  in 
a  case  report,  propose  a  program  of  education  inteivention,  and 
identify  methods  to  facilitate  and  monitor  its  implementation  in 
the  context  of  an  Individualized  Education  Program  (lEP). 
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CRS  1317  Practicuffl  and  Seminar  in  Special  Education  8  QH 

Allows  for  full-time  participation  in  a  University-arranged  and 
supervised  school  program,  emphasizing  inclusive  settings.  Gives 
the  student  the  opportunity  to  analyze  the  teaching  of  and  the 
learning  by  students  with  special  needs  and  to  demonstrate,  evalu- 
ate, and  develop  teaching  sldlls.  Prereq.  Advanced  professional 
sequence  with  minimum  2.5  QPA  both  overall  and  in  teaching 
major. 

CRS  1 500  Mental  Health  and  Counseling  4  QH 

Investigates  emotional  health  and  well-being  as  they  relate  to 
total  health,  with  emphasis  on  factors  that  influence  emotional 
behavior.  Includes  various  approaches  to  enhancing  emotional 
health. 

CRS  1 502  Communicable  and  Degenerative  Diseases  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  disease  immunity  process,  with  emphasis  on  the 
mind-body  connection.  Also  studies  chronic  diseases,  cardiovas- 
cular diseases,  cancer,  diabetes,  and  other  communicable  and 
degenerative  diseases  and  disorders. 

CRS  1503  Human  Sexuality  4QH 

Examines  sexuahty  from  a  physical,  psychological,  social,  histori- 
cal, and  cultural  perspective.  Considers  sexual  needs  and  con- 
cerns about  sexuality  at  various  stages  in  life. 

CRS  1510  Health  Counseling  4QH 

Identifies  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  health  problems, 
remedial  procedures,  and  counseling  techniques  to  aid  health  pro- 
fessionals in  dealing  more  effectively  with  various  health  issues. 

CRS  1800  Directed  Study  4QH 

This  experience  is  provided  for  the  student  whose  unique  acade- 
mic needs  or  interests  cannot  be  adequately  satisfied  in  any  of 
the  scheduled  courses  of  the  department.  Directed  study  requires 
approval  of  the  supervising  faculty  member  and  of  the  dean's 
office  of  the  college.  Approval  forms  must  be  submitted  to  the 
dean's  office  diuing  the  quairter  prior  to  registration  for  the 
directed  study.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 


Dental  Hygiene 


DHY  courses  are  open  only  to  Forsyth  Dental  Hygiene  students 
unless  otherwise  indicated. 

DHY  1 1 00  Oral  Anatomy  and  Histology  3  QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  structures  of  the  oral  cavity.  Includes 
the  embryology  and  histology  of  the  head  and  neck  structures,  with 
primary  emphasis  on  the  oral  cavity.  Studies  the  formation,  erup- 
tion patterns,  and  morphology  of  the  primary  and  permanent  denti- 
tions. 

DHY  1 1 0 1  Dentol  Hygiene  Orientation  1  2  QH 

Presents  an  overview  of  issues  relating  to  the  profession  of  dental 
hygiene  including  historical  development  with  emphasis  on  the 
philosophy,  responsibUities,  and  current  roles  of  the  dental 
hygienist  as  a  member  of  the  dental  health  team.  Reviews  dental 
terminology.  Covers  dental  manpower  and  dental  delivery  systems. 
This  course  is  open  to  nonr-dentaL  hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1 1 02  Dental  Hygiene  Orientation  2  2  QH 

Continues  DHY  1101.  Presents  an  overview  of  the  dental  hygiene 
process  of  care  to  include  assessment,  diagnosis,  planning,  imple- 
mentation, and  evcduation.  Covers  infection  control,  medical/ 


dental  terminology,  and  principles  of  four-handed  dentistry. 
Includes  a  laboratory  component.  This  course  is  open  to  nonr- 
dental  hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1 1 04  Dental  Procedures  1  3  QH  i 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  discipline  of  dentistry.  Reviews  den- 
tal specialties  with  attention  given  to  the  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  dental  assistant.  Places  emphasis  on  exposure  control, 
four-handed  dentistry,  and  use  and  manipulation  of  some  dental 
materials.  A  laboratory  component  is  included.  This  course  is      M 
open  to  non^dental  hygiene  majors.  1 

DHY  11 05  Dental  Procedures  2  4  QH 

Continues  DHY  1104.  Includes  a  clinical  internship  in  the  Harvard 
School  for  Dental  Medicine  postdoctoral  training  clinics.  Students 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  skills  learned  in  DHY  1104.  Prereq. 
DHY  1104.  This  course  is  open  to  rum-dental  hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1 204  Head  and  Neck  Anatomy  2  QH 

Provides  a  clinical  study  of  anatomy  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Emphasizes  deviations  from  normal  anatomy  and  the  diagnosis 
and  management  of  these  deviations  as  they  relate  to  the  patient. 
This  course  is  open  to  non-dental  hygiene  majors. 

DHY1209Periodontology  3QH 

Builds  upon  oral  anatomy  and  pre-clinical  dental  hygiene  con- 
cepts presented  in  the  fall  quarter.  Discusses  the  histopathology, 
etiology,  and  cliiucal  features  of  periodontal  infections.  Includes 
current  concepts  in  risk  assessment  and  diagnostics.  Emphasizes 
diagnosis,  treatment  plarming,  and  clinical  management  of  peri- 
odontal patients.  Includes  a  one-hour  seminar. 

DHY  1 21 1  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  1  2  QH 

Encompasses  the  fundamentals  of  the  science  of  dental  hygiene. 
Introduces  the  basic  principles  and  skills  utilized  to  provide  oral 
health  care  for  the  patient. 

DHY  1 21 2  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  2  2  QH 

Provides  the  student  with  information  necessary  for  the  dental 
management  and  treatment  of  the  medically  compromised  patient. 
Discusses  the  etiology,  clinical  and  oral  manifestations,  treatment 
planning,  and  management  consideratioi\s  for  the  m^or  medical 
conditions  of  concern  in  dentistry.  In  addition  to  assigned  readings 
and  lecture  information,  students  participate  in  case  method  pro- 
jects to  facilitate  the  clinical  application  of  the  course  material. 

DHY  1 21 4  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  3  2  QH 

Discusses  the  dental  hygiene  management  of  patients  with  special 
developmental/acquired,  medical'physical,  sensory  and/or  psy- 
chological needs.  Includes  topic  areas  of  gerodontics:  disabling 
conditions,  m^or  psychiatric  diseases,  dependency  disorders, 
and  the  cancer  patient.  Emphasizes  the  barriers  and  access  to 
care,  patient  management  via  normalization  of  care,  the  use  of 
adaptive  aids,  preventive  techniques,  and  individualized  treat- 
ment plarming. 

DHY  1220  Radiology  1  2QH 

Uses  lectures,  slides,  and  laboratory  experiences  to  provide  the  stu- 
dent with  a  basic  knowledge  and  understanding  of  radiation  biology 
and  hygiene;  rsidiographic  image  receptors  and  the  developing 
process;  and  the  fundamentals  of  dental  radiography  including  the 
production  and  projection  of  X-rays.  Emphasizes  radiographic  sur- 
veys by  means  of  the  paralleling,  bisecting  angle,  and  extraoral 
techniques. 
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DHY  1221  Radiology?  1  QH 

Continues  DHY  1220.  Students  refine  their  skills  in  producing  diag- 
nosticaUy  acceptable  radiographs.  Emphasizes  interpreting  films 
for  projection,  exposure,  processing  errors,  normal  radiographic 
anatomy,  and  common  diseases/anomalies  of  the  teeth  and  bone. 

DHY  1 228  Dentcl  Materials  3QH 

Studies  the  basic  composition  and  properties  of  dental  materials 
utilized  in  dental  hygiene  practice.  Emphasizes  the  selection, 
manipulation,  and  clinical  management  of  dental  materials. 
Examines  the  relationship  between  the  oral  enviromnent  and  den- 
tal materials.  Laboratory  sessions  are  integrated  with  lectures  to 
provide  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  practice  various  tech- 
niques such  as  mbdng  cements,  pit  and  iissure  sesilants,  polishing 
of  amalgam  and  composite  restorations,  impression  taking,  and 
study  models. 

DHY  1240  Nutrition  2QH 

Introduces  the  science  of  human  nutrition  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  biochemistry.  Reviews  the  nature  and  function  of  the  micro- 
and  macronutrients  essential  for  health  with  specific  emphasis  on 
the  role  diet  and  nutrition  play  in  the  prevention  of  diseases  and 
the  promotion  of  optimum  health  and  oral  wellness.  This  course  is 
open  to  mmr-dental  hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1 30 1  Introduction  to  Oral  Health  Research  3  QH 

Introduces  the  currently  accepted  theories  and  methods  of  oral 
health  research.  Studies  research  methods,  experimental  design, 
and  statistical  methods  with  emphasis  on  dental  epidemiology  and 
clinical  research.  Reviews  current  dental  research  from  dental  jour- 
nals to  evaluate  the  methods,  design,  validity,  and  relevancy  of  the 
research  on  the  professions  of  dentistry  and  dental  hygiene. 
Discusses  future  research  and  advances  in  technology  to  help  the 
student  gain  a  perspective  on  needed  research.  Funding  sources 
win  also  be  reviewed. 

DHY  1308  Pathology  4QH 

Emphasizes  oral  pathology.  Covers  normal  structures  of  the  oral 
cavity,  principles  of  general  pathology,  including  inflammation, 
neoplasia  and  diseases/conditions  of  the  oral  cavity  and  its  envi- 
rons, with  clinical  features,  some  histopathology,  the  course  of 
the  disease(s),  and  treatment.  Stresses  common  developmental 
disorders,  cysts  of  the  jaws  and  neck,  caries,  pulpitis,  other  dental 
defects,  mucous  membrane  pathology,  viral,  bacterial  and  fungal 
diseases,  white  lesions,  benign  and  malignant  oral  diseases,  pig- 
mented dental  and  mucosal  lesions,  allergies,  and  oral  manifesta- 
tions of  systemic  diseases. 

DHY  1 31 5  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  5  2  QH 

Introduces  dental  specialties  through  lectures,  slides,  and  case 
presentations  of  dental  procedures  related  to  individual  specialties. 
Topics  presented  by  guest  lecturers  include  orthodontics,  endodon- 
tics, oral  and  maxUlofacial  surgery,  prosthodontics,  temporoman- 
dibular disorders  (TMD),  dental  implants,  maxillofacial  prosthetics, 
pediatric  dentistry,  and  radiovisiography. 

DHY  1316  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  6  2QH 

Presents  material  to  assist  the  dental  hygiene  student  to  develop  the 
management  skills  needed  to  become  an  effective  and  productive 
member  of  the  dental  team.  Emphasizes  identifying  professional 
goals,  developing  commuiucation  skills,  writing  resumes,  perfecting 
interviewing  techniques,  and  recognizing  employer/employee 
responsibilities  and  expectations. 


DHY  1 31 7  Dental  Hygiene  Theory  4  2  QH 

Presents  material  that  focuses  on  the  preventive  services  of  den- 
tal hygiene  care.  Students  wiU  consider  the  role  of  the  dental 
hygienist  relative  to  caries  control,  fluoride  recommendations, 
and  dietary  counseling.  Students  wiU  integrate  concepts  of  oral 
wellness  and  smoking  cessation  into  client  care  plans  as  well  as 
examine  the  delivery  of  preventive  services  to  clients.  Students 
wiU  also  examine  chair-side  ergonomics  for  prevention  of  occu- 
pational injuries  to  themselves. 

DHY  1330  Pharmacology  3QH 

Places  initial  emphasis  on  nomenclature  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  terminology  used  in  pharmacology.  Undertakes  the  study 
of  drugs  to  acquaint  the  student  with  their  origin,  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  preparation,  modes  of  administration,  and 
effects  upon  the  body  systems.  Gives  special  consideration  to 
those  drugs  that  are  of  dental  value,  including  antiseptics,  anti- 
biotics, pain-relieving  drugs,  and  the  anesthetics.  This  course  is 
open  to  novr-dental  hygiene  majors. 

DHY  1331  Pain  Control  2QH 

Introduces  the  dental  hygiene  student  to  the  recognition  and  man- 
agement of  pain,  fear,  and  anxiety  associated  with  dental  treat- 
ment. Lectures  will  cover  basic  and  current  concepts  in  pain  and 
anxiety  control  in  dental  treatment.  Prereq.  Current  certification 
in  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  and  DHY  1330. 

DHY  1332  Pain  Control  Lab  1  QH 

Elective  laboratory  taken  concurrently  with  DHY  1331.  Allows 
clinical  practice  of  local  anesthesia  techniques.  Additional  clinical 
practice  may  be  required  for  state  licensing  and  certification  and 
WiU  occur  in  DHY  1615  and  DHY  1616. 

DHY  1361  Public  Health  2QH 

Introduces  current  principles  and  issues  in  public  health  and  their 
relationship  to  the  delivery  of  oral  health  care  to  the  public. 
Investigates  and  discusses  the  principles  of  epidemiology,  health 
care  delivery,  biostatistics,  aUied  health  utilization,  and  fluorida- 
tion. Provides  each  student  with  the  opportunity  to  select  one  issue 
in  public  health  and  explore  it  by  writing  a  short  position  paper. 

DHY  1362  Community  Health  2QH 

Examines  the  topics  related  to  community  oral  health.  Explores 
the  principles  of  program  planning  and  basic  health  education 
methods  and  materials.  Provides  each  student  vsith  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  a  population  in  the  community  and  plan,  implement, 
and  evaluate  a  preventive  oral  health  program  according  to  the 
needs  of  that  population.  This  experience  may  help  students  to  rec- 
ognize a  commitment  to  the  community  and  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  health  care  professional. 

DHY  1 364  Seminar  in  Legal  Issues  and  Ethics  2  QH 

Provides  a  profile  of  the  dental  hygienist  within  a  legal  and  ethical 
framework.  Examines  state  practice  acts.  Students  will  explore 
the  responsibilities  involved  in  hygienisf  patient  and  employee/ 
employer  relationships.  Investigates  the  legal  ramifications  of  a 
variety  of  practice  settings.  Uses  case  studies  and  values  clarifica- 
tion models  to  encourage  ethical  and  professional  development. 

DHY  1401  Oral  Health  Gerontology  4  OH 

Introduces  the  dental  hygiene  student  to  oral  health  gerontology. 
Reviews  the  biological,  psychological,  and  social  aspects  of  aging. 
Places  an  emphasis  on  oral  tissues.  Discusses  in  detail  dental 
hygiene  treatment  planning  and  evaluation  for  both  institutional- 
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ized  and  community-based  elderiy  patients.  Examines  public  policy 
and  financing  of  oral  health  care  for  the  aged.  Prereq.  Extramural 
expetience  required. 

DH Y  1 402  Advanced  Public  Health  4  QH 

Studies  the  current  issues  surrounding  today's  public  health-cjire 
delivery  system  in  depth.  Places  emphasis  on  health  legislation, 
both  at  the  state  and  federal  levels.  Issues  include  access  to  health 
care,  quality  assurance/control,  and  health-care  costs  and  financ- 
ing. Includes  evaluation  of  possible  solutions  in  terms  of  appropri- 
ateness, effectiveness,  and  economy  and  a  review  of  health-care 
delivery  systems.  Students  utUize  the  principles  of  oral 
epidemiology  through  surveys  of  specified  area  populations  to 
develop  a  health  promotion  plan. 

DHY  1403  Dental  Seminars  4QH 

Reviews  the  current  concepts  in  dentistry  and  dental  hygiene 
theory  and  practice.  Discusses  the  impact  of  new  knowledge  on 
the  art  and  science  of  dentistry,  dental  hygiene,  and  prevention  of 
dental  disease.  Topics  are  determined  by  current  literature  and  the 
political  and  socioeconomic  climate  of  the  times.  Uses  integration 
and  sharing  of  personal  experiences  and  practices  relating  to  den- 
tal hygiene  to  assess  and  improve  student's  communication,  leader- 
ship, decision  making,  and  organizational  skills. 

DHY  1410  Independent  Study  4QH 

Gives  students  an  opportunity  to  explore  in  depth  a  subject  rele- 
I  vant  to  their  interests.  Provides  the  opportunity  to  study  a  problem, 
present  a  proposal,  carry  out  a  study  or  a  course  of  action,  and  pre- 
pare both  written  and  oral  presentations  of  their  activities. 

DHY  1550  Internship  6  OH 

Provides  professional  field  assignment  in  a  setting  designed  to 
enhance  students  in  their  professional  career  development. 
Includes  supervision  by  faculty,  conferences  with  professional 
staff,  and  projects.  Internship  may  be  spread  over  more  than  one 
academic  quarter.  A  minimum  of  180  hours  is  required. 

DHY  1 61 1,  DHY  1 61 2  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  1  and  2  3  QH  each 

Provides  preclinical  and  laboratory  instruction  in  the  techniques 
utilized  for  the  complete  evaluation  and  prophylaxis  of  patients 
including  instrumentation,  polishing,  patient  evaluation  proce- 
dures, oral  physiotherapy,  prevention  of  disease  transmission, 
medical  emergencies,  and  treatment  planning.  Preclinical  activities 
are  coordinated  witii  DHY  1211  and  DHY  1212.  Actual  deUvery  of 
patient  care  begins  in  DHY  1612.  Students  are  responsible  for 
patient  recruitment.  A  weekly  seminar  in  DHY  1612  is  conducted 
for  discussion  of  medically  compromised  patient  cases  and 
patient-management  strategies. 

DHY  1613  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  3  3  QH 

Provides  dental  hygiene  and  other  procedures  for  both  adult  and 
child  patients  in  the  Forsyth  Clinic.  Students  are  responsible  for 
patient  recruitment.  A  weekly  seminar  is  included  for  the  discus- 
sion of  patient  cases. 

DHY  1614,  DHY  1615,  DHY  1616  6QHeach 

Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  4,  5,  and  6 

Provides  clinical  experience  to  the  dental  hygiene  student.  Stu- 
dents provide  preventive,  educational,  and  therapeutic  oral  health 
services  as  delegated  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  at 
our  dental  hygiene  clinic  to  children  and  adults  on  an  appointment 
basis.  Students  are  responsible  for  patient  recruitment.  In  addition 
to  the  clinical  training  at  the  Forsyth  Dental  Center  dental  hygiene 


clinic,  students  supplement  this  training  via  extran\ural  rotations  at 
area  hospitals,  community  health-care  centers,  and  pubUc  health- 
care programs.  A  weekly  one-hour  seminar  relates  dental  hygiene 
theory  to  clinical  practice. 
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HSL 1 1 00  Beginning  Swimming 

Focuses  on  basic  swimming  skills  for  nonswimmers,  with 
emphasis  on  personal  water  safety. 


IQH 


HSl  1 101  Intermediate  Swimming  1  QH 

Focuses  on  basic  and  advanced  swinuning  skills,  vrith  emphasis 
on  form  and  efficiency.  Prereq.  HSL  1100  or  equivalent. 

HSL  11 06  Beginning  Scuba  2  QH 

Focuses  on  basic  skin-diving  and  scuba-diving  skUls,  with  empha- 
sis on  safety.  Prereq.  HSL  1101  or  equivalent. 


HSL  1107  Sailing 

Focuses  on  basic  skills  in  sailing.  Taught  at  Community 
Boathouse.  Lab  fee. 


IQH 


HSL  1 1 09  Beginning  Gymnastics  1  IQH 

Introduces,  in  a  coeducational  approach,  basic  skills  in  floor  exer- 
cise, vaulting,  balance  beam,  parallel  bars,  uneven  bars,  high  bar, 
and  rings. 

HSL  1114  Badminton  IQH 

Focuses  on  basic  badminton  strokes,  concepts,  rules,  strategies, 
and  game  play. 

HSL  11 16  Tennis  IQH 

Focuses  on  basic  tennis  strokes,  concepts,  rules,  strategies,  and 
game  play. 

HSL  1 1 24  Beginning  Fencing  1  QH 

Focuses  on  the  fundamental  principles  and  techniques  of  fencing 
at  the  beginner  level. 

HSL  1131  Yoga  1  QK 

Introduces  yoga  skills  and  techniques  for  men  and  women  at  the 
beginning  level. 

HSL  11 32  Weight  Training  IQH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  use  of  resistive  exercises:  isotonic  exer- 
cise (weights),  isometric  exercise,  and  the  appropriateness  of  each. 

HSL  1 1 33  Physical  Conditioning  1  QK 

Focuses  on  assessing  one's  personal  physical  fitness  level,  with 
emphasis  on  estabUshing  a  personal  exercise  regimen  based  on 
scientific  principles  of  training.  Utilizes  special  sections  for  differ- 
ent mediums  of  exercise,  such  as  aerobic  dance  techniques,  nm- 
ning,  and  circuit  training. 

HSL  1 1 34  Aerobic  Exercise  and  Dance  1  QH 

Focuses  on  aerobic  fitness,  with  strong  emphasis  on  concepts  of 
exercise  safety  and  conditioning. 

HSL  1138  Beginning  Sknng  IQH 

Focuses  on  fundamental  techniques  of  dowrJiiU  skiing.  Lab  fee. 
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HSL 1 1 39  Intermediate  Skiing  1  QH 

Focuses  on  downhill  siding,  including  intermediate  and  advanced 
techniques.  Emphasizes  skill  development.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
HSL  1138  or  equivalent. 

HSL  1140  Basketball  I  QH 

Focuses  on  knowledge  and  skills  appropriate  for  playing  basket- 
ball at  the  beginning  level. 

HSL  1 142  Volleyball  1  QH 

Focuses  on  knowledge  £ind  skills  appropriate  for  playing  volley- 
ball at  the  begitming  level. 

HSL  11 50  Soccer  1  QH 

Focuses  on  knowledge  and  skUl  appropriate  to  play  soccer  at  the 
beginning  level. 


HSL  11 53  Modern  Dance  1 

Introduces  modem  dance  technique  and  style. 


1QH 


HSL  11 54  Modern  Dance  2  1  QH 

Continues  HSL  1153,  with  progression  to  more  complex  modem 
dance  techniques  and  combinations.  Prereq.  HSL  1153  or 
equivalent. 

HSL  11 55  Modern  Dance  3  1  QH 

Continues  HSL  1154,  with  progression  into  the  expressive  and 
choreographic  use  of  modem  dance  techniques.  Prereq. 
HSL  1154  or  equivalent. 

HSL  11 56  Ballet  1  1  QH 

Introduces  ballet  fundamentals,  with  emphasis  on  ahgrmient. 

HSL  11 57  Ballet  2  1  QH 

Continues  HSL  1156,  with  emphasis  on  developing  lyrical  style. 
Prei-eq.  HSL  1156  or  equivalent. 

HSL1159JaxzDancel  1  QH 

Introduces  the  fundamentals  of  jazz  dance,  with  emphasis  on 
alignment. 

HSL  11 60  Jazz  Dance  2  1  QH 

Continues  techniques  introduced  in  HSL  1159,  with  emphasis 
on  developing  jazz  dance  style.  Prereq.  HSL  1159  or  equivalent. 


HSL  11 63  Ballroom  Dance 

Introduces  traditional  and  contemporary  partner  dancing. 


IQH 


HSL  11 64  Ballroom  Dance  2  IQH 

Continues  HSL  1163  with  progression  into  more  complex  dance 
steps,  partnering  techniques,  and  amalgamations.  Expands  upon 
dances  taught  in  HSL  1163  and  introduces  additional  baUroom 
dances.  Pi-ereq.  HSL  1163. 

HSL  1 1 67  Beginning  Racquetball  1  QH 

Focuses  on  knowledge  and  skiUs  appropriate  to  play  racquetball 
at  the  beginning  level. 

HSL  1 1 80  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementory  School  4  QH 

Focuses  on  introductory  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for 
teaching  health  and  physical  education  to  elementary  school  chil- 
dren. Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  elementary  school  years 
for  health  promotion  and  positive  health  behaviors,  motor  skill 
development,  the  implications  of  health-related  fitness,  and  activi- 
ties that  maximize  participation  for  children  in  vigorous  activity 
promoting  wellness. 


HSL  1254  First  Aid  2QH 

Focuses  on  emergency  care  procedures  recommended  for 
home,  school,  and  community,  including  cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation  (CPR).  Emphasizes  practices  endorsed  by  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

HSL  1 270  Health  and  Motor  Development  in  Early  Childhood  4  QH 

Focuses  on  social,  cognitive,  and  physical  aspects  influencing 
health  and  motor  development  in  preschoolers  and  across  the  life 
span.  Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  early  childhood  years 
for  health  promotion  and  positive  health  behaviors.  Studies  the 
development  of  fundamental  motor  patterns  (walking,  running, 
catching,  throvsdng,  striking,  climbing,  etc.)  including  perceptual- 
motor  implications.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  work  directly 
with  a  preschooler  in  a  laboratory  setting  observing  and  assessing 
fundamental  motor  patterns  and  health  behaviors. 

HSL  1286  Nutrition  4QH 

Offers  the  student  the  opportimity  to  learn  and  evaluate  nutrition 
information  both  as  a  consumer  and  a  future  educator.  Explains 
the  chemical,  biological,  and  physiological  bases  of  nutrition. 

HSL  1 325,  HSL  1 326,  HSL  1 327  1  QH  each 

Dance  Rehearsal  and  Performance  1,  2, 3 

Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  skill  in  performance. 
Also  allows  students  to  choreograph,  stage,  and  perform  an  origi- 
nal work  or  perform  in  the  original  work  of  a  guest  or  faculty 
choreographer.  Prereg.  Permission  of  instructor. 


HSL  1511  Independent  Study  1 
HSL  1512  independent  Study  2 
HSL  1513  independent  Study  3 


IQH 
2QH 
3QH 


HSL  1514  Independent  Study  4  4QH 

Provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  for  concentrated  plan- 
ning and  research  in  a  topic  area  of  health,  sport,  or  leisure. 
Requires  student  to  submit  outline  of  proposed  study. 

HSL  1599  Theory  of  Coaching  4QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  study  and  analyze  learning 
principles,  leadership  sldlls,  sociology,  and  psychology  as  applied  to 
coaching  teams  and  individuals.  Focuses  primarily  on  athletes  of 
junior  and  senior  high  school  age. 

HSL  1600  Psychology  of  Sport  2QH 

Analyzes  the  psychological  behavioral  patterns  and  deviations  of 
sports  participants,  including  spectators  and  coaches.  Emphasizes 
emotions,  motivation,  competition,  and  learning  factors. 
Discusses  current  sports  highlights.  Prereq.  Physical  education 
major  or  permission  of  insti-uctor. 

HSL  1601  Sociology  of  Sport  2QH 

Studies  sport  as  a  social  institution,  including  theories  explaining 
its  role  m.  society.  Considers  social  stratification,  politics,  econom- 
ics, violence,  women,  race,  mass  media,  and  competition. 

HSL  1777  Honors  Adjunct  IQH 

To  be  added  to  any  four-credit  course  in  the  department  when 
approved  by  the  Honors  Committee  of  Boston-Bouve.  Once 
approved,  the  adjunct  information  is  forwarded  to  the  honors 
office  for  dissemination  to  the  honors  membership.  Allows  enroll- 
ment an  unlimited  number  of  times  as  an  adjunct  to  any  health, 
sport,  and  leisure  studies  course  at  different  times  during  a  given 
academic  year. 
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MLS  1 101  Medical  laboratory  Science  Orientation  1  1  QH 

Focuses  on  the  history  and  development  of  the  medical  lab  sci- 
ence profession;  includes  an  introduction  to  medical  terminology. 

MIS  1 1 02  Medical  Laboratory  Science  Orientation  2  1  QH 

Continues  discussion  of  topics  introduced  in  MLS  1101,  with  the 
addition  of  a  review  of  mathematics  and  metric-unit  calculations. 

MLS  1 1 04  Loborotory  Techniques  3  QH 

Covers  the  principles  and  theories  of  basic  technical  skills  needed 
to  work  competently  in  a  clinical  or  research  laboratory.  Discusses 
issues  concerning  laboratory  safety,  aseptic  technique,  OSHA  reg- 
ulations, quality  control,  quality  assurance,  solution  preparation, 
and  method  evaluation  and  applies  them  in  a  laboratory  compo- 
nent. Prereq.  CHM  1122,  or  concun-ently. 

MLS  1 1 09  Foundations  of  Clinical  Laboratory  Science  4  QH 

Examines  basic  lab  methods  employed  in  primary  care,  including 
urinalysis.  Gram  staining,  hematocrit,  hemoglobin,  sedimentation 
rate,  white  cell  count,  and  differential.  Prereq.  Admission  to 
physician  assistant  program  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1 1 1 2  Renal  Physiology  and  Urinalysis  2  QH 

Introduces  basic  medical  laboratory  science.  Examines  principles 
and  theories  of  renal  physiology.  Emphasizes  techniques  for 
chemicEil  and  microscopic  detection  of  normal  and  abnormal 
urinary  tract  coiistituents.  Prereq.  BIO  1109  and  CHM  1111. 

I  MLS  1125  Hematology  4QH 

Examines  basic  hematology  procedures  and  principles.  Empha- 
I  sizes  hematopoiesis,  hematologic  cell  maturation,  normal  and 
abnormal  cell  morphology,  basic  hemostasis,  and  coagulation 
testing.  Prereq.  BIO  1109,  CHM  1122,  MLS  1104,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

'  MLS  1 1 32  Immunohemotology  3  QH 

Teaches  the  principles  of  immunohematology  with  specific  appli- 
cation to  the  ABO  and  Rh  blood  group  system,  antibody  detec- 
tion, and  crossmatch  design.  Studies  basic  blood  bank  techniques 
including  blood  typing  and  crossmatching.  Prereq.  BIO  1109, 
BIO  1172,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  11 45  Microbiology  4QH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  techniques  of  organism  isolation, 
cultivation,  and  identification  from  clinical  specimens.  Discusses 
identifying  bacteria  that  are  pathogenic  for  humans  according  to 
the  isolated  organism's  clinical  specimen.  Emphasizes  how  to  col- 
lect and  transport  specimens,  what  laboratory  protocols  to  use 
m  diagnosis,  and  procedures  for  identifying  organisms.  Prereq. 
BIO  1 109,  CHM  1122,  and  MLS  1172. 

MLS  1 1 52  Clinical  Chemistry  and  Instrumentation  4  QH 

Covers  the  principles  of  clinical  chemistry  with  application  to 
procedures  and  techniques.  In  laboratory  work,  emphasizes  the 
clinical  significance  and  common  methods  of  quantitating 
selected  important  analyses.  Prereq.  CHM  1122,  MLS  1104,  and 
MLS  1112. 


MLS  11 72  Immunology  2QH 

Covers  the  basic  concepts  of  medical  immunology,  including  rela- 
tionships among  disease,  immune  response,  and  laboratory  pro- 
cedures. Encompasses  the  concepts  of  antigen  and  antibody 
structure  and  relationship,  and  specific  and  nonspecific  host 
response.  Covers  common  laboratory  methods  for  the  detection 
of  antigens  £md  antibodies.  Prereq.  BIO  1109  and  CHM  1122. 


MLS  1212  Urinalysis  Laboratory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1112. 

MLS  1 225  Hemotology  Laboratory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1125. 

MLS  1 232  Immunohematology  Laboratory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1132. 

MLS  1245  Microbiology  Laboratory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1145. 

MLS  1 252  Clinical  Chemistry  and  Instrumentation  Laboratory 

Laboratory  for  MLS  1152. 


IQH 


1QH 


IQH 


IQH 


IQH 


MLS  1 4 1 2  MLT  Special  Topics— Applied  Microscopy  2  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  urinalysis,  parasitology,  and 
mycology  at  an  affiliated  hospital  providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT 
(NCA)-level  instruction.  Prereq.  Admission  to  MLT  Clinical 
Program. 

MLS  1 423  MLT  Applied  Study  in  Hematology  2  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  hematology  and  coagulation  at  an 
affiliated  hospital  providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT(NCA)-level 
instruction.  Prereq.  Admission  to  MLT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 432  MLT  Applied  Study  In  Blood  Banking  2  QH 

Offers  cUnical  practicum  in  blood  banking  at  an  affiliated  hospital 
providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT(NCA)-level  instruction.  Prereq. 
Admission  to  MLT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 442  MLT  Applied  Study  In  Cllnlcol  Microbiology  2  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  microbiology  at  an  affiliated  hospital 
providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT(NCA)-  level  instruction.  Prereq. 
Admission  to  MLT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 452  MLT  Applied  Study  In  Clinical  Chemistry  2  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicmn  in  clinical  chemistry  at  an  affiliated  hos- 
pital providing  MLT(ASCP)-  and  CLT(NCA)-  level  instruction. 
Prereq.  Admission  to  MLT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1480  MLT  Seminar  1  2QH 

Offers  a  basic  introduction  to  correlation  of  laboratory  findings  in 
hematology,  blood  banking,  microbiology,  and  clinical  chemistry, 
with  appropriate  referrals  of  lab  information  in  working  situation. 
Examines  basic  use  of  quality  control.  Prereq.  Admission  to  MLT 
Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 523  Hematology  MT  Applied  Study  4  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  hematology  at  an  affiliated 
hospital  providing  for  MT(ASCP)-  and  CLS(NCA)-level  instruc- 
tion. Prereq.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program. 
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MLS  1 533  Immunohematology  MT  Applied  Study  4  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  immunohematology  at  an 
affiUated  hospital  providing  MT(ASCP)-  and  CLS(NCA)-Ievel 
instruction.  Prereq.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 544  Clinical  Microbiology  MT  Applied  Study  7  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  microbiology  at  an  affiliated 
hospital  providing  MT(ASCP)-  and  CLS(NCA)-level  instruction. 
Prereq.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 552  Clinical  Chemistry  MT  Applied  Study  7  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  clinical  chemistry  at  an  affili- 
ated hospital  providing  MT(ASCP)-  and  CLS(NCA)-level  instruc- 
tion. Prereq.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program. 

MLS  1 573  Clinical  Immunology  MT  Applied  Study  1  1  QH 

Offers  clinical  practicum  in  applied  clinical  immimology  at  an 
affiliated  hospital  providing  MT(ASCP)-  and  CLS(NCA)-level 
instruction.  Prereq.  Admission  to  MT  Clinical  Program. 


MLS  1574  Clinical  Immunology  MT  Applied  Study  2 

Continues  MLS  1573. 


IQH 


MIS  1601  Foundations  of  Forensic  Laboratory  Science  4  QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  basis  for  genetic  and  chemical  analysis 
of  forensic  evidence.  Presents  basic  scientific  information  about 
the  technologies  on  which  DNA  testing  and  identification  of  drugs 
of  abuse  are  based.  Provides  students  wdth  the  basic  understand- 
ing of  hovsr  these  specific  scientific  technologies  are  used  in  foren- 
sic investigations,  how  the  evidence  is  collected,  and  how  the  sci- 
entific results  are  used  in  court  to  provide  information  to  those 
who  are  charged  with  determining  guUt  or  innocence.  Uses  spe- 
cific case  studies  to  illustrate  certain  points. 

MLS  1 62]  Advanced  Hematology  1  3  QH 

Studies  physiology  of  blood  cells  and  bone  marrow;  reviews 
physiology  of  blood  hemopoiesis;  discusses  hematologic  results 
as  they  relate  to  normal,  anemic,  and  leukemic  conditions. 
Prereq.  MLS  1125  or  permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1 623  Special  Topics:  Hemostosis  1  QH 

Offers  advanced  studies  in  hemostasis,  emphasizing  identifying 
factors  and  solving  hemostatic  problems.  Prereq.  MLS  1125  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  163)  Advanced  Immunohematology  2  QH 

Examines  blood  group  systems,  antibody  identification,  and 
advanced  immunohematologic  principles  and  procedures. 
Presents  case  studies.  Prereq.  MLS  1132. 

MLS  1 648  Advanced  Clinical  Microbiology  4  QH 

Examines  host  and  microbial  interactions  in  disease  produced  by 
viruses,  rickettsia,  chlamydia,  mycoplasma,  mycobacteria,  anaer- 
obic bacteria,  and  actinomyces.  Also  covers  host  and  microbial 
interactions  in  gastrointestinal,  genitourinary,  and  respiratory 
tract  infections.  Discusses  disease  states,  diagnostic  procedures, 
and  antimicrobial  testing.  Prereq.  MLS  1145  and  MLS  1245. 

MLS  1 649  Medical  Parasitology  and  Mycology  3  QH 

Discusses  the  parasites  and  fungi  that  are  pathogenic  to  man, 
including  pathogenesis,  relevant  clinical  symptoms,  and  diagnos- 
tic criteria.  Emphasizes  the  laboratory  procedure  used  in  their 


diagnosis  and  organism  characteristics  used  for  identification. 
Prereq.  BIO  1 1 09,  MLS  1 145,  and  MLS  1245. 

MLS  1 656  Advanced  Clinical  Chemistry  4  QH 

Discusses  advanced  principles  of  clinical  chemistry  and  some 
instrumentation,  as  well  as  acquisition,  management,  and  applica- 
tion of  laboratory  data.  Studies  methods  of  quantitating  clinically 
significant  analytes,  including  pathophysiology  of  related  disease 
states.  Prereq.  BIO  1109,  CHM 1265,  and  MLS  1152. 

MLS  1661  Medical  Laboratory  Science  Education  2  QH 

Surveys  current  topics  in  medical  lab  science  education:  develop- 
ing objectives,  methods  of  evaluation  and  certification,  clinical 
instruction  and  evaluation,  medical  lab  science  curricula,  and  use 
of  media  and  other  methods  of  instruction.  Prereq.  Concurrent 
with  Quarter  8  of  MLS  program. 

MLS1662Clinimetrics  2QH 

Covers  measuring  and  improving  the  quality  of  all  steps  in  the  total 
testing  process.  Combines  Deming's  principles  of  industrial  quality 
management  with  traditional  practices  in  clinical  laboratory  quality 
assurance  programs.  Discusses  design  strategies  including  ordering 
tests,  selecting  methods,  monitoring  analytic  quality,  and  interpret- 
ing and  reporting  tests.  Examines  each  strategy's  effectiveness. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1 665  Medical  Laboratory  Management  2  QH 

Surveys  factors  that  relate  to  effective  lab  administration:  hospi- 
tal organizational  structiu-e,  principles  of  management  and  super- 
vision, cost  accounting,  purchasing,  inspection  guidelines,  legal 
responsibilities,  and  persormel  relations.  Prereq.  Concurrent 
with  MT  clinical  applied  study. 

MLS  1672  Immunopothology  3  QH 

Covers  the  situations  in  which  the  host  defense  response  pro- 
duces the  symptoms  of  disease.  Discusses  conditions  that  result 
from  immunodeficiency.  Explains  the  role  of  the  immune  system 
in  transplant  rejection.  Describes  neoplasms  of  the  immune  sys- 
tem and  discusses  laboratory  procedures  used  in  the  diagnosis 
and  management  of  these  conditioiis.  Prereq.  MLS  1 1 72. 

MLS  1680  MLS  Special  Topics  2QH 

Discusses  current  topics  in  the  clinical  lab.  Prereq.  Permission  of 

instructor. 

MLS  1 681  MLS  Senior  Seminar  2  QH 

Reviews  current  imdergraduate  medical  lab  science  topics. 

MLS  1 890  Undergraduate  Research  2  QH 

Examines  special  problems  in  lab  medicine  involving  individual 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  instructor. 

MLS  1 89 1  MLS  Current  Concepts  1  QH 

Discusses  topics  determined  by  recent  advances  in  medical  lab 
science. 
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NUR  1 1 02  Introduction  to  Human  Nutrition      4  OH 

Explores  the  fundamental  role  of  nutrition  in  promoting  health. 
Studies  the  physiological  functions  of  nutrients,  their  food 
sources,  and  recommended  intakes  for  different  age  groups. 
Uses  principles  from  the  humanities  and  sciences  in  developing 
nutrition  concepts.  Introduces  the  use  of  different  diet- 
assessment  tools  to  assist  individuals  in  meeting  nutrient  and 
energy  needs.  Encourages  students  to  examine  their  own  food 
choices  and  how  those  choices  translate  into  meeting  recom- 
mended nutrient  and  energy  needs.  Discusses  the  origins  of  food 
habits  cind  the  relevance  of  nutrition  counseling  and  education  in 
nursing  practice. 

NUR  1 1 07  Nursing  Process  and  Skills  3  QH 

Emphasizes  the  centrality  of  critical  thinking  to  clinical  reason- 
ing. Introduces  the  nursing  process  as  a  problem-solving  tool  and 
its  application  in  assessing  strategies  of  communication,  gather- 
ing data,  interpreting  evidence,  analyzing  viewpoints,  and  forming 
judgments.  Provides  scientific  principles  as  the  framework  for 
using  basic  nursing  skills  in  the  practice  of  selected  nursing  inter- 
ventions. Includes  practicing  skills  in  a  clinical  laboratory. 
Prereq.  NUR  1110  and  MTH  1101  or  taken  concmrently. 

NUR  n  1 0  Nursing  Health  Assessment  4  QH 

Fmphisizes  dimensions  of  coUecttng  data  relevant  to  health  sta- 
tus. Provides  an  opportunity  for  learning  to  use  tools  and  skills  of 
health  assessment.  Discusses  ethnic,  cultural,  spiritual,  social, 

I  psychological,  developmental,  and  gender  and  physical  aspects  of 
health  assessment.  Explores  formulating  mu-sing  diagnosis  and 

j  examining  the  relationship  of  the  nursing  care  plan  to  overall 
resources  of  the  client.  Includes  practicing  skiUs  in  a  clinical  labo- 
ratory. 

NUR  1 202  Pathophysiological  Concepts  lor  Clinical  Nursing  4  QH 

Reviews  human  physiology  related  to  oxygenation,  nutrition, 
elimination,  protective  mechanisms,  neurological  functions, 
endocrine  functions,  and  skin  integrity.  Explores  how  the  human 
body  uses  its  adaptive  powers  to  maintain  equilibrium  and 
how  alterations  affect  normal  processes.  Examines  disease  pro- 
cesses and  implications  for  nursing  practice.  Prereq.  BIO  1164  or 
equivalent. 

NUR  1 206  Promoting  Healthy  Childbearing  and  Childreoring  8  QH 

Emphasizes  the  promotion  of  health  from  conception  to  adoles- 
cence. Describes  potential  and  actual  health-risk  factors  and 
explores  risk-reduction  strategies  within  the  context  of  the  indi- 
vidual, family,  and  community.  Uses  the  musing  process  to  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  students  to  assess  and  intervene  thera- 
peutically in  promoting  healthy  childbearing  and  cMldrearing. 
Examines  the  concepts  of  human  development  of  individual,  fam- 
ily, and  community  within  the  context  of  the  role  of  the  profes- 
sional nurse  in  promoting  healthy  childbearing  and  chUdrearing. 
Includes  clinical  learning  experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
Prereq.  BIO  1164,  BIO  1654,  CHM  1107,  COP  1370,  ENG  1110, 
ENG  nil,  PSYllll,  NUR  1102,  NUR  1107,  andNUR  1110. 

NUR  1 208  Promoting  Healthy  Adulthood  and  Aging  8  QH 

Emphasizes  the  promotion  of  health  in  adults  and  includes  com- 
mon health  problems  of  adults  at  critical  life  stages  from  the 
young  adult  to  the  frail,  elderly  years.  Analyzes  potential  and 
actual  health-risk  factors  and  the  discovery  of  risk-reduction 


strategies  by  applying  the  nursing  process  to  the  care  of  adults 
living  within  families  and  communities.  Enables  students  to  use 
health  education  and  teaching  methods  in  assessing  and  interven- 
ing therapeutically  to  meet  the  primary  health-care  needs  of 
adults.  Assesses  the  role  of  the  nurse  in  partnership  with  the  fam- 
ily and  community  in  disease  prevention.  Includes  clinical  learn- 
ing experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prei-eq.  BIO  1122,  BIO 
1622,  and  NUR  1206. 

NUR  1282  Wellness  4QH 

Focuses  on  experiential  exploration  of  the  concept  of  wellness. 
Examines  behaviors  and  lifestyle  choices  that  lead  to  a  high  level 
of  physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual  well-being.  Includes  issues  of 
assessment  of  health  risk,  behavior  change,  lifestyle  analysis,  and 
the  life  cycle  and  stress  management  through  self-analysis.  Open 
to  any  undergraduate  student. 

NUR  1 304  Independent  Study  Elective  2  QH 

Allows  students  to  pursue  a  topic  more  intensely  or  with  a  special 
focus.  Enables  students  to  contract  with  a  faculty  member  whose 
background,  interests,  and  time  ailow  direction  of  in-depth  study. 
Requires  student  and  faculty  member  jointly  develop  course 
objectives.  Prereq.  Permission  of  academic  adviser. 

NUR  1 306  Promoting  Health  Restoration  in  Children  1 0  QH 

Focuses  on  the  therapeutic  nursing  interventions  used  to  restore 
health  to  children  who  are  experiencing  acute  and/or  complex 
health  problems.  Analyzes  complex  health  issues  within  the  con- 
text of  the  individual,  family,  and  community.  Examines  altered 
family  patterns  of  coping  vsathin  a  developmental  framework  and 
describes  support  to  meet  the  unique  health  needs  of  the  family 
and  cMld.  Addresses  the  therapeutic  role  in  partnership  vidth  the 
family  and  resources  available  within  a  collaborative  and  interdis- 
ciplinary environment.  Discusses  ethical  and  legal  dimensions  of 
caring  for  children  and  their  families.  Includes  clinical  learning 
experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  NUR  1202,  NUR  1206, 
NUR  1208,  NUR  1308,  PCL  1306;  andPCL  1307  concurrmUy. 

NUR  1 307  Influences  of  Health  and  Illness  4  QH 

Enables  the  student  to  understand  the  values  that  underUe  health- 
seeking  behavior  and  providing  care.  Uses  values  clarification 
to  appreciate  individual  rights  and  responsibilities  versus  the 
common  good.  Examines  cultural  differences  in  light  of  indivi- 
dual and  group  behavior  as  well  as  life  span  issues  and  family 
and  group  responsibilities.  Builds  a  caring  ethic  and  a  sense  of 
professional  responsibility  on  the  basis  of  self-awareness  £ind 
self-examination. 

NUR  1 308  Promoting  Health  Restoration  in  Adults  1 0  QH 

Focuses  on  the  therapeutic  nursing  interventions  used  to  restore 
health  to  adults  who  are  experiencing  acute  and/or  complex 
health  problems.  Analyzes  deviations  from  health  with  attention 
to  the  implications  for  the  individual,  as  well  as  the  family,  in  cop- 
ing wdth  health  problems.  Analyzes  the  client's  health-care  needs 
and  the  resources  to  meet  them,  in  collaboration  with  the  client 
and  health  providers.  Discusses  ethical  and  legal  dimensions  of 
nursing  care  of  adults.  Emphasizes  discharge  planning  and  teach- 
ing. Includes  clinical  learning  experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
Pre)eq.  NUR  1202,  NUR  1206,  NUR  1208,  PCL  1306;  and 
PCL  1307  concurrently. 
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NUR  1310  Health-Care  Informatics  4  QH 

Provides  a  broad  overview  of  information  management  and  its 
use  in  health-care  delivery  to  students  in  nursing  and  the  health 
sciences.  Examines  the  use  of  computerized  information  systems 
and  their  application  to  clinical  practice,  administration,  educa- 
tion, and  research.  Analyzes  telecommunication  approaches 
and  resources  for  nursing  and  health  care.  Explores  current  and 
emerging  technologies  used  in  the  delivery  of  health  care,  with  an 
emphasis  on  their  impact  on  health-care  deUveiy  and  patient  out- 
comes. Addresses  confidentiality/security  and  legal/ethical  issues 
related  to  the  use,  design,  and  management  of  computerized  health- 
care information  systems.  Prereq.  Basic  computer  knowledge. 

NUR  1 406  Promoting  Healthy  Communities  7  QH 

Focuses  on  developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  therapeutic 
interventions  for  the  community  as  the  cUent.  Uses  the  nursing 
process,  within  the  community  context,  informed  by  epidemiolog- 
ical trends,  sociocultural  characteristics,  political  and  legislative 
influences,  organizational  programs,  environmental  factors,  and 
consumer  inputs.  Emphasizes  the  role  of  the  public-health  nurse 
in  multiple  arenas  of  practice.  Examines  epidemiological  princi- 
ples and  public-health  poUcies  in  relation  to  identified  health 
problems  and  conditions  in  a  specific  community.  Enables  stu- 
dents to  conduct  a  comprehensive  assessment,  in  partnership 
vrith  the  community,  to  develop  a  program  to  meet  an  identified 
community  health  need.  Includes  clinical  learning  experiences 
in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  NUR  1306,  NUR  1308. 

NUR  1 408  Promoting  Mental  Health  Restoration  7  QH 

Focuses  on  developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  psycho- 
therapeutic interventions  for  clients  with  complex  mental  health 
problems.  Analyzes  alterations  in  psychobiological  and  psychoso- 
cial functioning  and  coping.  Formulates  a  plan  of  care  within  the 
context  of  the  client  as  individual,  family,  group,  and  community. 
Emphasizes  the  therapeutic  use  of  the  self  as  students  develop 
communication  and  other  helping  skills  in  interpersonal  relation- 
ships with  clients.  Provides  the  opportunity  to  apply  theories, 
principles,  and  research  findings  in  providing  mental  health  care 
for  cUents  in  various  settings.  Fosters  collaboration  with  the 
client  and  interdisciplinary  team.  Discusses  the  political,  legal, 
and  ethical  issues  related  to  the  delivery  of  mental-health  services 
and  the  creative  role  of  the  nurse.  Includes  clinical  learning  expe- 
riences in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  NUR  1306,  NUR  1308. 


NUR  1 502  Introduction  to  Research  in  Nursing  4  QH 

Builds  on  students'  prior  exposure  to  selected  studies  applied  to 
nursing.  Discusses  and  critiques  qualitative  and  quantitative 
research  and  the  value  of  each  to  the  practice  of  nursing  and  to 
the  health-care  field.  Examines  the  importance  of  research  in 
nursing  to  both  practitioner  and  consumer.  Prereq.  Concurrent 
SOC  1320  or  equivalent. 

NUR  1 507  Comprehensive  Nursing  Procticum  6  QH 

Helps  students  to  synthesize  nursing  knowledge,  skills,  and 
experience  and  facilitate  their  transition  to  professional  nursing 
practice  and  case  management  of  cUents  vnth  complex  health 
problems.  Enables  students  to  demonstrate  leadership  and 
collaborative  skUls  in  working  with  other  members  of  the  health- 
care team.  Examines  professional,  role,  and  career  issues  in 
weekly  seminars.  Includes  clinical  learning  experiences  in  a 
variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  Senior  standing  or  concurrent 
NUR  1406,  NUR  1408,  and  NUR  1508. 

NUR  1 508  Managing  and  Leading  in  Nursing  6  QH 

Focuses  on  the  knowledge  and  skills  related  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services  vnthin  a  nursing  memagement  context.  Presents 
theories,  concepts,  and  models,  such  as  managed  care,  organiza- 
tion and  management,  authority,  delegation,  resource  allocation, 
budgeting,  leadership  and  empowerment,  change,  motivation, 
environmental  safety,  quality  improvement,  collective  bargaining, 
and  conflict  resolution,  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  knowledge  base  for  the  management  role  of  the  baccalaureate 
nurse.  Provides  the  opportunity  to  apply  principles  and  practice 
skills  in  planning  and  delegating  nursing  care  using  different  orga- 
nizational models  and  approaches.  Discusses  the  developing  cre- 
ative role  for  managing  and  leading  in  nursing.  Includes  clinical 
learning  experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Prereq.  Senior 
standing  or  concurrent  NUR  1406  and  NUR  1408. 
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PAH  1 1 0 1  Health  Career  Seminar  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  determine  their  career 
goals  in  the  health  professions  through  activity-oriented  classes 
and  discipline-specific  career  information.  Addresses  self- 
assessment,  career  exploration,  decision  making,  and  goal  imple- 
mentation. 

PAH  1 1 35  Professional  Dynamics  in  the  Health-Care  Delivery  System        4  QH 

Examines  the  evolution  of  the  American  health-care  delivery  sys- 
tem, vidth  emphasis  on  current  aspects  of  how  health  care  is 
delivered,  how  it  is  financed,  where  it  is  delivered,  and  who  deliv- 
ers it.  Discusses  present  and  future  influences  in  health,  including 
health  promotion,  disease  prevention,  and  environmental  issues. 
Considers  unique  and  collective  health  professional  roles  and 
responsibilities,  humanistic/behavioral  dimensions  of  health  care, 
professional  organizations,  and  professionalism. 

PAH  1 202  Anatomy-Physiology  1  5  QH 

Covers  structure  and  function  of  cells,  tissues,  and  organs,  includ- 
ing the  muscular,  inmiune,  and  nervous  systems,  hicludes  survey 
of  human  anatomy  and  physiology  using  experiments,  specimens, 
and  computer  simulation.  Oriented  to  students  in  the  health 
professions.  Lab  fee.  Prereq.  CHM 1122  or  BIO  1142,  and 
BIO  1109. 

PAH  1 204  Anatomy-Physiology  2  5  QH 

Covers  structure  and  function  of  the  various  life-supportive  sys- 
tems not  covered  in  the  first  quarter.  Includes  survey  of  human 
Einatomy  and  physiology  using  experiments,  specimens,  and  com- 
puter simulation.  Oriented  to  students  in  the  health  professions. 
Lab  fee.  Prereq.  PAH  1202  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PAH  1 2 1 0  Anatomy-Physiology  1  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  take  the  lecture  portion  only  of 
PAH  1202.  iVereg.  MLS  majors  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PAH  121 1  Anatomy-Physiology  laboratory  1  1  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  take  the  lab  portion  only  of 
PAH  1202.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

PAH  1 2 1 2  Anatomy-Physiology  2  4  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  take  the  lecture  portion  only  of 
PAH  1204.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

PAH  1 2 1 3  Anatomy-Physiology  Laboratory  2  1  QH 

Offers  students  the  opportunity  to  take  the  lab  portion  only  of 
PAH  1204.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 

PAH  1280  Biochemistry  5QH 

Introduces  the  structures,  functions,  and  metabolism  of  amino 
acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids. 
Discusses  the  mechanisms  of  enzyme  reactions,  enzyme  kinetics, 
vitamins,  biological  oxidation  reduction  reactions,  and  bioener- 
getics,  as  well  as  various  inborn  errors  of  metabolism.  Prereq. 
BIO  1109  and  CHM  1269. 

PAH  1 405  Alternative  Medicine  4  QH 

Presents  an  objective  discussion  of  the  alternative  medical  meth- 
ods. Emphasizes  theory  of  alternative  methods,  principles  of 
treatment,  and  the  effects  of  alternative  methods.  Discusses  the 
complete  theory  of  homeopathy  and  Chinese  medicine  and  the 
possible  physiological  and  biochemical  explanations  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  alternative  methods. 


PAH  1 776  Junior/Senior  Honors  Thesis  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  become  involved  with 
faculty  on  either  ongoing  research  projects  or  student-initiated 
scholarly  activities.  Encourages  and  assists  students  in  writing, 
presenting,  and  publishing  their  research.  Allows  students  to  gain 
an  awareness  and  some  understanding  of  a  discipline  or  area  of 
study  in  the  allied  health  professions  while  developing  an  appreci- 
ation for  research  methods  and  the  process  of  scientific  inquiry. 
Requires  a  juiuor/senior  thesis.  Prereq.  Honors  participation. 

PAH  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

Designed  to  be  attached  to  a  predesignated  professional  course  in 
the  student's  m^or  and  offered  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty 
member(s)  teaching  the  course.  For  further  details,  contact  the 
honors  office  (1  NI)  or  PAH  honors  adviser.  Prereq.  Honors  par- 
ticipation and  permission  of  instructor. 

PCL 1 305  Pharmacodynamics  1  3  QH 

Introduces  pharmacologic  principles,  with  the  individual  pharma- 
ceuticals of  drug  groups  and  individual  pharmaceuticals  of  partic- 
ular importance  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 
Focuses  primarily  on  the  applications  of  such  principles  and 
agents  to  the  nursing  profession.  Prereq.  BIO  1120,  BIO  1164, 
CHM  1 1 05,  and  CHM  1 1 06. 

PCL  1307  Pharmacodynamics  2  2QH 

Continues  the  topics  introduced  in  PCL  1305.  Prereq.  PCL  1.305. 

PCL  1409  Pharmacology  for  the  Respiratory-Care  Practitioner  4  QH 

Provides  an  orientation  to  pharmacology,  including  the  scope  of 
pharmacology;  definitions;  drug  standjirds;  drug  legislation; 
names,  sources,  and  active  corvstituents;  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations  of  drugs  relating  to  the  respiratory-care  practitioner. 
CPS  students  only  or  permission  of  instructor.  Prereq.  PAH 
1202  and  PAH  1204. 

PCL  1 420  Pharmacology /Medicinal  Chemistry  2  6  QH 

Continues  discussion  of  topics  introduced  in  PMC  1419.  Presents 
an  interdisciplinary  chemical  and  pharmacological  approach  to 
understanding  drug  action.  Deals  principally  with  drugs  affecting 
the  peripheral  nervous,  cardiovascular,  and  renal  systems. 
Prei-eq.  PMC  1419  and  middler  standing. 

PCL  1 422  Pharmacology /Medicinal  Chemistry  3  6  QH 

Continues  discussion  of  topics  in  PCL  1420.  Covers  the  medicinal 
chemistry  and  pharmacology  of  drugs  acting  on  the  gastrointesti- 
nal, endocrine,  reproductive,  and  hematopoietic  systems,  along 
with  autacoids,  and  antineoplastics.  Prereq.  PCL  1420  and 
junior  standing. 

PCL  1 453  Experimental  Design  in  Pharmacology  1  QH 

Examines  the  scientific  process  through  which  new  drugs  are  dis- 
covered, with  emphasis  on  critical  assessment  of  experimental 
variability.  Compares  and  contrasts  laboratory  studies  in  reduc- 
tionist systems  with  clinical  trials  in  human  patients.  Provides 
students  with  the  opportimity  to  learn  how  to  locate,  evaluate, 
and  explain  technical  information  pertinent  to  pharmacy  through 
individual  library  research  projects,  student  discussions,  and  a 
term  paper.  Prereq.  PMC  1419  and  middler  standing. 
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PCL  1801,  PC1 1802,  PCL 1803  4QHea(h 

Special  Research  Project  (Pharmacology) 

Provides  opportunity  for  directed  study  or  research  in  pharmacol- 
ogy/toxicology wherein  the  student  may  undertake  in-depth 
investigation  of  an  area  of  specialized  interest.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  instructor  and  program  director. 

PCT 1240  Pharmaceutical  Calculations  4QH 

Introduces  the  appUcation  of  mathematical  concepts  in  phar- 
macy. Emphasizes  systems  of  measurement  and  basic  arithmetic 
calculations  as  they  relate  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  Also 
introduces  statistical  analysis  methods  required  for  subsequent 
courses  in  pharmaceutics  and  for  improving  problem-solving 
skills  using  computers.  Prereq.  BIO  1109,  CHM 1122,  and 
MTH1108. 

pa  1 300  Dosage  Forms  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  formulation  and  administration  of  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  Emphasizes  pharmaceutical  dosage  forms,  includ- 
ing both  industrial  formulation  and  extemporaneous  compound- 
ing. Formerly  PCT  1350  Pharmaceutics  2.  Prereq.  MTH 1108, 
PHY  1203,  CHM  1269,  PAH  1280,  and  PCT  1240  or  concurrent 
enrollment  and  middler  standing. 

PCT  1 320  Dosage  Forms  Laboratory  2  QH 

Focuses  on  the  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
techniques  of  pharmaceutics  to  the  lab  preparation  and  use  of 
various  pharmaceutical  products.  Lab  fee.  Formerly  Pharma- 
ceutics Laboratory  2.  Prereq.  PCT  1240  and  PCT  1300  or  con- 
current enrollment  and  middler  standing. 

j  pa  1340  Physical  Pharmacy  4QH 

i  Focuses  on  the  study  of  physiochemical  theories  and  principles 
and  their  application  to  pharmaceutical  systems.  Covers  thermo- 
dynamics, ionic  equilibria,  solubility,  complexation,  interfacial 
phenomena,  rheology,  coarse  dispersion,  diffusion  and  membrane 
transport,  and  chemical  kinetics.  Formerly  Pharmaceutics  1. 
Prereq.  PCT  1300,  PCT  1320,  and  middler  standing. 

pa  1 370  Pharmaceutics  Laboratory  2  QH 

'  A  combined  lab  course  incorporating  dosage  forms  preparation 
;  and  physical  pharmacy  analysis.  Provides  students  with  the 
I  opportunity  to  learn  to  apply  the  fundamental  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  pharmaceutics  to  the  lab  preparation  and  use  of  various 
pharmaceutical  products.  Teaches  students  to  apply  physiochem- 
ical principles  to  analysis  for  quality  control  and  biopharmaceu- 
tics  and  pharmacokinetics  exhibited.  Prereq.  PCT  1240, 
PCT  1300,  and  PCT  1340  concurrenUy. 

pa  1440  Biopharmaceutics/Pharmacokinetics  4  QH 

Acquaints  students  wdth  biopharmaceutics  and  basic  pharmacoki- 
netics. Discusses  the  genersil  concept  of  one-  and  two-compart- 
ment models;  linear  and  nonlinear  pharmacokinetics;  drug  kinet- 
ics after  intravenous,  intramuscular,  or  oral  administration;  prac- 
tical methods  of  one-compartment  model  utilizing  urinary  data; 
bioavailability;  multiple-dosing  kinetics;  and  general  approaches 
to  dosage  acljustment  in  disease  states.  Prereq.  MTH  1108,  PAH 
1204,  PAH  1280,  PCT  1240,  PCT  1300,  PCT  1320,  PCT  1340, 
PCT  1360,  and  junior  standing. 

pa  1801,  pa  1802,  pa  1803  4QHeach 

:   Pharmaceutics  Special  Research  Project 

j  Provides  opportunity  for  directed  study  or  research  in  one  of  the 
pharmaceutical  sciences,  wherein  the  student  may  undertake 
in-depth  investigation  of  an  area  of  specialized  interest.  Lab  fee. 

.  Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor(s)  and  program  director. 


PHP  1 1 02  The  Profession  of  Pharmacy  2  QH 

Introduces  pharmacy  freshman  students  to  the  profession  of 
pharmacy.  Discusses  pharmacist  roles  in  health-care  deUvery, 
pharmacy  demographics,  drug  component  of  health  care,  phar- 
macy education,  pharmacy  law,  ethics  and  professionalism,  and 
professional  pharmacy  associations. 

PHP  1 300  Phormacotherapeutics  for  Physical  Therapy  Practice  2  QH 

Covers  the  effects  and  side  effects  that  are  encountered  by  the 
physical  therapy  practitioner.  Prereq.  CHM  1105  and  1106, 
CPS  1615,  PTH 1001,  PTH 1203,  PTH 1252  and  PTH 1253, 
PTH 1316,  PTH  1325,  PTH  1352,  and  PSY 1111  and  PSY 1112. 

PHP  1 301  Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence  4  QH 

Offers  a  comprehensive  analysis  and  interpretation  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  Discusses  federal  and  state  food 
and  drug  laws,  narcotics  laws,  Medicare  and  Medicaid  regula- 
tions, and  state  pharmacy  laws.  Prereq.  Junior  standing. 

PHP  1 302  Pharmacy  Administrolion  1  4  QH 

Covers  contemporary  administrative  aspects  of  pharmacy:  trends 
in  contemporary  practice,  third-party  payment  plans,  macroeco- 
nomic  impact  on  the  profession,  and  the  impact  of  current  health- 
care issues  on  pharmacy.  Prereq.  Senior  standing  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

PHP  1 303  Interpersonal  Skills  for  Health  Professionals  4  QH 

AppUes  the  sldUs  of  interpersonal  communication  to  situations 
encotmtered  in  various  health-care  settings.  Provides  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  integrate  speciflic  technical  com- 
petence with  serious  concern  for  personal,  social,  and  cultural 
factors  in  illness  and  health  care.  Through  the  use  of  medical 
sociology  literature,  audiovisual  materials,  case  analyses,  and 
personal  reflection  on  actual  patient  encounters,  provides  the  stu- 
dents vrith  an  opportunity  to  improve  interpersonal  communica- 
tion skills  and  to  increase  their  understanding  of  practitioner 
patient  relationships,  patient's  needs  and  responses  in  illness  and 
treatment,  and  professional  behavior  in  practice  settings.  Prereq. 
Pharmacy  and  dental  hygiene  majors  only. 

PHP  1 31 4  Pharmacy  Core  Management  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  managerial  and  administrative  sWUs  required  by 
a  contemporary  pharmacist  practicing  in  either  a  community  or 
hospital  setting.  Discusses  classical  management  principles  of 
planning,  decision  making,  organizing,  hiring,  and  controlling. 
Covers  aspects  of  managing  pharmacy  business  growth  such  as 
marketing,  market  research,  advertising,  pricing,  reimbursement, 
resource  utilization,  and  inventory  control.  Uses  a  case-study 
method  throughout  as  an  interactive  teaching  tool.  Incorporates 
in  lectures  and  case  materials  current  events  in  pharmacy,  future 
characteristics  of  pharmacy  practice,  national  health  care,  quality 
assurance,  and  risk  management.  Prereq.  Senior  standing  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

PHP  1401  Drug  Information  and  Evaluation  3  QH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  practice  of  drug  information. 
Covers  the  levels  of  practice,  the  availability  of  therapeutic  refer- 
ence sources,  the  use  of  abstracting  and  indexing  systems,  how  to 
respond  to  drug  information  questions,  and  basic  statistical  data 
required  to  help  imderstand,  interpret  and  evaluate  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  literature.  Prereq.  Junior  standing  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

PHP  1402  Parophormoceuticals  2QH 

Focuses  on  the  nature  and  apphcatlon  of  various  siu'gical  devices, 
appliances,  bandages,  home  health-care  products,  and  hospital 
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and  sickroom  supplies,  and  on  monitoring  equipment  in  the  provi- 
sion of  pharmacy  care.  Prereq.  Senior  standing. 

PHP  141 1  Pathophysiology  4QH 

Focuses  on  basic  concepts  of  pathophysiology  for  pharmacy,  tox- 
icology, and  respiratory  therapy  majors,  emphasizing  disease 
processes  and  alterations  of  normal  organ  functions.  Prereq. 
PAH  1202,  PAH  1204  or  concurrent  enrollment,  and  middler 
standing. 

PHP  1 441  Therapeutic  Drug  Monitoring  4  QH 

Covers  the  monitoring,  developing,  and  modifying  of  drug  dosage 
regimens  and  the  pharmacokinetic  factors  influencing  the  regi- 
men selection  for  various  therapeutic  drug  categories.  Prereq. 
PCT 1440  and  junior  standing. 

PHP  1 501  Ambulatory  Pharmacy  Externship  4  QH 

Involves  a  400-hour  (10  weeks  x  40  hours/vi^eek)  structured 
practicum  in  community  pharmacy.  Includes  applied  aspects  of 
community  pharmacy  management;  medication  dispensing;  and 
patient-oriented  services  such  as  prescription  and  nonprescrip- 
tion medication,  consultation,  and  patient-profile  monitoring. 
Pr^eq.  PHP  1301,  PHP  1601,  and  PHP  1609. 

PHP  1 503  Professional  Practice  Laboratory  I  QH 

Focuses  on  compounding  and  dispensing  medications  in  both 
institutional  and  ambulatory  pharmacy  settings.  Emphasizes 
patient  counseling  techniques  and  monitoring  appropriateness  of 
therapy.  Prereq.  PHP  1301,  PHP  1601,  and  PHP  1609. 

PHP  1 505  Hospital  Pharmacy  Externship  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  learning  experience  needed  to  develop 
competency  in  the  delivery  of  pharmacy  services  within  a  hospital 
setting.  The  student  receives  information  and  hands-on  experience 
in  all  phases  of  inpatient  and  outpatient  dispensing;  monitoring 
drug  utilization;  hospital  committee  activities;  utilizing  hospital 
reference  material;  and  hospital  managerial  skills  and  procedures. 
Prereq.  PHP  1 609  and  senior  standing.  Taken  at  the  same  time 
as  PHP  1506. 

PHP  1 506  Clinical  Pharmacy  Clerkship  8  QH 

Involves  assignment  to  a  clinical  site  for  five  fuU  days  per  week  to 
observe  patient  response  to  medication  and  to  evaluate  and 
advise  on  all  factors  that  may  modify  efficacy,  safety,  and  econ- 
omy of  therapy.  Offers  campus  seminar  vwth  student  presenta- 
tions on  current  therapeutic  topics.  Prereq.  PHP  1 609  and  senior 
standing. 

PHP  1 601  Nonprescription  Medication  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  the  types  of  over-the-counter  (OTC) 
medications.  Discusses  correct  use  precautions  and  adverse 
effects  in  a  variety  of  patient  populations.  Addresses  the  issue  of 
counseling  different  types  of  patients.  Prereq.  Junior  standing. 

PHP  1 603  Selected  Topics  in  Clinical  Phormocy  1  4  QH 

Helps  students  increase  their  understanding  of  selected  diseases. 
Examines  pathophysiology  and  diagnosis  of  the  illness  as  well  as 
drug  therapy  and  its  relation  to  patient  compliance  and  educa- 
tion. Provides  greater  depth  than  existing  clinical  pharmacy 
courses.  Prereq.  Permissioyi  of  instructor. 

PHP  1 604  Selected  Topics  in  Clinical  Pharmacy  2  4  QH 

Helps  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  selected  disease  enti- 
ties. Examines  pathophysiology  and  diagnosis  of  the  illness  as 
well  as  drug  therapy  and  its  relation  to  patient  compliance  and 
pdiipatinn   Prnvidps  preatpr  denth  than  evistins  clinical  nharmacv 


PHP  1 605  Introduction  to  Sterile  Products  4  QH 

Introduces  pharmacists'  role  in  manufacturing  and  using  sterile 
products.  Covers  intravenous  incompatibilities,  aseptic  tech- 
nique, sterile  room  equipment,  quality  control,  safe  handling  of 
cancer  chemotherapeutic  agents,  and  sterile  product  room  sys- 
tems and  design.  Discusses  a  variety  of  sterile  products,  including 
parenteral  nutrition,  small  and  large  volume  parenterals,  irrigat- 
ing solutions,  cancer  chemotherapeutic  agents,  and  ophthalmic 
preparations.  Emphasizes  developing  an  ability  to  interact  with 
other  health  professionals.  Offers  experience  using  laboratory 
equipment  to  prepare  sterile  products.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior 
pharmacy  majors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PHP  1 607  Cancer  Chemotheropeutics  4  QH 

Emphasizes  the  role  of  chemotherapy  in  the  management  of 
malignant  disease.  Discusses  clinical  applications  of  specific 
chemotherapeutic  agents,  with  the  remainder  of  the  course  con- 
centrating on  specific  disease  states.  Covers  related  topics  such 
as  pain  control  in  cancer  patients,  control  of  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, principles  of  cancer  research,  cancer  quackery,  and  adverse 
effects  of  chemotherapy.  Prereq.  Fourth-year  pharmacy  major 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

PHP  1 609  Pharmacotheropeutics  6  QH 

Examines  the  drug  therapies  of  the  major  disease  states.  Covers 
selected  cardiovascular,  respiratory,  hepatic,  renal,  and 
endocrine  disorders.  Prereq.  PCL  1420,  PCL  1422,  PCT  1440, 
PHP  1411,  PMC  1419,  PMC  1421,  and  junior  standing. 

PHP  1 6 1 2  Special  Topics  in  Pharmacy  Administration  2  QH 

Discusses  in-depth  a  selected  topic  in  the  area  of  pharmacy  admin- 
istration. Topics  include  business,  professional,  and  environmen- 
tal management/administrative  aspects  of  pharmacy  practice  in  all 
settings.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  pharmacy  majors  only. 

PHP  1614  Special  Topics  in  Pharmacy  Administration  4  QH 

Discusses  in-depth  a  selected  topic  in  pharmacy  administration. 
Topics  include  business,  professional,  and  environmental 
management/administrative  aspects  of  pharmacy  practice  in  aU 
settings.  Prereq.  Junior  or  senior  pharmacy  majors  only. 

PHP  1 6 1 5  Clinical  Immunology  3  QH 

Reviews  the  fundamentals  of  basic  immunology,  including 
humoral  and  cell-mediated  immunity,  the  m^or  histocompatibil- 
ity complex  CMHC),  and  cytokines,  then  progresses  to  in-depth 
discussion  of  immunological  diseases  and  disorders,  including 
hypersensitivity,  infectious  disease,  congenital  and  acquired 
immunodeficiencies  including  AIDS,  cancer  immunology,  trans- 
plantation, and  autoimmunity.  Discusses  various  important 
immunotherapeutic  modalities,  including  monoclonal  antibodies, 
cytokines,  and  recombinant  DNA  technology  products.  Prerreq. 
PharmD  student  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PHP  1801,  PHP  1802,  PHP  1803,  PHP  1804  4  QH  each 

Special  Research  Project 

Provides  opportunity  for  directed  study  or  research  in  clinical 
pharmacy  or  pharmacy  administration,  wherein  the  student  may 
undertake  in-depth  investigation  of  an  area  of  specialized  interest. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor.  , 

PHP  1 805  Special  Research  Project  3  QH 

Offers  directed  study  or  research  in  pharmacy  administration, 
allowing  for  the  in-depth  investigation  of  an  area  of  special  inter- 
est. Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor. 
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PHP  1806  Special  Research  Project 

Same  as  PHP  1805. 


2QH 


PMC  1322  Pharfflaceutical  Biotechnology  3QH 

Introduces  the  principles  of  immunology  and  molecular  biology 
and  discusses  their  applications  to  the  design,  development,  and 
use  of  biopharmaceuticals  and  to  gene  insertion  therapies.  Topics 
include  small  and  large  peptides,  antibodies,  and  growth  factors. 
Prereq.  PAH  1202  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  PAH  1280,  CHM 
1269. 

PMC1419MedicinalChemistry/Pharmacology1  SQH 

Introduces  the  principles  of  pharmacology  and  medicinal  chem- 
istry. Discusses  the  major  drug  classes  affecting  the  central 
nervous  system,  including  anxiolytics,  sedative-hypnotics, 
anesthetics,  anticonvulsants,  neuroleptics,  antidepressants, 
antipsychotics,  and  opioid  analgesics.  Considers  therapeutic  indi- 
cations, mechanisms  of  action,  structure-activity  relations,  and 
undesirable  actions  including  drug  abuse.  Prereq.  BIO  1109, 
CHM  1269,  PAH  1202,  PAH  1204  (or  concurrent  enroUmmt), 
PAH  1280,  and  middler  standing. 

PMC1421  Antnnleclives  SQH 

Presents  an  integrated  approach  to  the  study  of  antitnfective 
agents.  Emphasizes  the  biochemical  basis  for  the  action  mecha- 
nism of  antibacterial,  antifungal,  and  antiviral  agents;  the 
chemistry  of  representative  members  of  the  msyor  classes  of 
antiinfective  agents;  and  the  pharmacology,  pharmacokinetics, 
and  therapeutic  applications  of  drugs  used  to  treat  bacterial, 
fungal,  and  viral  infections.  Discusses  the  AIDS  epidemic  with  a 
focus  on  investigating  new  drugs  Eind  treatment  modalities  that 
may  be  valuable  in  either  preventing  HIV  replication  or  in 
the  therapy  of  opportunistic  infections.  Prer'eq.  BIO  1121,  PAH 
1280,  PMC  1419,  and  junior  standing. 

PMC  1 801,  PMC  1 802,  PMC  1 803  4  QH  each 

Special  Research  Project  (Medicinal  Chemistry) 

Offers  directed  study  or  research  in  one  of  the  medicinal  chem- 
istry areas,  wherein  students  may  undertake  in-depth  investiga- 
tion of  an  area  of  specialized  interest.  Lab  fee.  Prereq. 
Permission  of  instructor  and  program  director. 

PMD  1 1 00  Introduction  to  the  Profession  of  Pharmacy  2  QH 

Introduces  pharmacy  freshman  students  to  the  profession  of 
pharmacy.  Discusses  pharmacist  roles  in  health-care  delivery, 
pharmacy  demographics,  drug  component  of  health  care,  phar- 
macy education,  pharmacy  law,  ethics  and  professionalism,  and 
professional  pharmacy  associations.  Prereq.  First  year  of  the 
Pharm.D.  curriculum. 

PMD  1 102  Introduction  to  Pharmacy  Practice  1  QH 

Serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  technical  knowledge  and  skills 
required  in  both  community  and  institutional  pharmacy  practice. 
Prereq.  First  year  of  the  Pha7vn.D.  curriculum. 

PMD  1300  Biochemistry  SQH 

Introduces  the  structures,  functions,  and  metaboUsm  of  amino 
acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucleic  acids. 
Discusses  the  mechanisms  of  enzyme  reactions,  enzyme  kinetics, 
vitamins,  biological  oxidation  reduction  reactions,  and  bioener- 
getics,  as  well  as  various  inborn  errors  of  metabolism.  Prereq. 
Third  year  of  the  Pharm.D.  curriculum,  BIO  1109,  and 
CHM  1269. 


PMD  1 301  Health-Core  Systems  4  QH 

Examines  the  evolution  of  the  American  health-care  delivery  sys- 
tem from  the  early  forms  of  organized  institutional  health  care 
through  the  dynamic,  and  increasingly  integrated  and  managed- 
care  system  of  the  present  health-care  industry.  Examines  the 
interaction  of  regulatory,  economic,  political,  and  social  aspects 
with  particular  emphasis  on  pharmacy  practice.  Discusses  cur- 
rent proposals  for  health  reform  and  various  state  initiatives  as 
well  as  international  examples.  Considers  the  impact  and  conse- 
quence of  actions  in  one  era  on  the  structure  and  function  of 
health  care  in  later  years.  Prereq.  Third  year  of  the  Pharm.D  cur- 
riculum or  permission  of  instructor. 

PMD  1 302  Communications  Skills  for  Pharmacists  4  QH 

Introduces  practical  communications  skills  used  in  pharmacy 
practice  settings,  focusing  on  group  discussion,  interpersonal 
commimication,  medication  coimseUng,  and  public  speaking. 
Practices  and  critiques  language,  listening,  nonverbal  commimi- 
cation,  self-monitoring,  group  problem-solving,  and  presentation 
skills.  Students  are  expected  to  participate  in  a  group  discussion, 
write  a  paper  on  interpersonal  communication,  conduct  a  patient 
counseling  session,  and  present  a  speech  using  rhetorical  tech- 
niques and  visual  aids  to  explain  clearly  a  technical  process  or 
concept. /Vereg.  Thirdyear  of  the  Pharm.D.  curricuLum. 

PMD  1 303  Human  Physiology  1  4  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
physiology.  Discusses  physiological  information  mostly  related  to 
cell  physiology,  muscle  physiology,  and  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system.  Focuses  on  the  physiological  mechanisms  of  the  m^or 
organ  systems.  Physiological  information  will  be  related  to  the 
specific  areas  of  pharmacology.  Prereq.  Third  year  of  the 
Pharm.D.  cwriculum,  BIO  1109. 

PMD  1304  Human  Anatomy  1  QH 

Provides  students  with  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  in  a  laboratory 
setting.  Focuses  on  anatomical  structiires  of  the  major  organ  sys- 
tems. Emphasizes  structure-functional  relationship.  Study  of 
gross  anatomy  is  aided  by  computer  programs  and  by  microscopy 
of  the  available  histology  slides.  Physiological  information  is 
related  to  the  specific  areas  of  anatomy.  Prereq.  Third  year  of  the 
Pharm.D.  cwriculum,  BIO  1109. 

PMD  1310  Immunology  4QH 

Presents  and  discusses  the  fundamentals  of  basic  unmunology, 
including  the  properties  of  the  immune  response,  the  cells  and  tis- 
sues involved  in  the  immime  system,  mjyor  histocompatibility 
complex,  T-cell  activation,  B-cell  activation  and  antibody  struc- 
ture, cytokines,  complement,  immune  response  regulation,  as 
well  as  selected  immunological  disease  states  and  potential 
tmmunotherapeutic  options.  Consists  of  lectures  and  a  weekly 
session  in  which  primary  literature  is  discussed  and  analyzed, 
and  patient  cases  may  be  discussed.  Prereq.  Third  year  of  the  , 
Pharm.D.  curriculum,  PMD  1300. 

PMD  1311  Pathophysiology  1  4QH 

ExEimines  the  mechanisms  of  human  disease,  emphasizing  funda- 
mental principles  of  cellular  biology.  Dedicates  early  sessions  to 
understanding  normal  cell  biology,  cell  vulnerabilities,  and  cellu- 
lar responses  to  iryury.  Discusses  systemic  responses  to  ir\jury 
including  inflammation,  inununity,  and  hemostasis.  A  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  oncogenesis  is  followed  by  a  system-by-system  review 
of  disease  states.  PrCT'eg.  Third  year  of  the  Pharm.D.  curricu- 
lum, PMD  1300,  and  PMD  1303. 
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PMD  1312  Human  Physiology  2  4  OH 

Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
physiology.  Discusses  physiological  information  mostly  related  to 
cardiovascular,  respiratory,  digestive,  urinary,  and  endocrine  sys- 
tems. Focuses  on  the  physiological  mechanisms  of  the  major 
organ  systems.  Physiological  information  is  related  to  the  specific 
areas  of  pharmacology.  Prereq.  Third  year  of  tlie  Phajyn.D. 
curriculum,  BIO  1109,  PMD  1303,  PMD  1304. 

PMD  1313  Human  Physiology  Laboratory  1  QH 

Focuses  on  physiology  of  the  major  organ  systems.  Students 
actively  participate  in  discussions  concerning  physiological  func- 
tions of  the  organ  systems.  Interactive  CD-ROMs  allow  each  stu- 
dent to  study  in-depth  the  functioning  of  each  organ  system. 
Structure-functional  relationship  is  stressed  where  physiological 
information  is  related  to  the  specific  areas  of  pharmacology. 
Prereq.  Third  year  of  the  Pharm.D.  curricvlum,  PMD  1303, 
PMD  1304,  and  PMD  1312  (concurrent). 

PIWD  1 320  Medical  Microhiology  and  Antimicrobials  5  QH 

Reviews  the  structure  and  physiology  of  bacteria,  fungi,  parasites, 
and  viruses,  and  then  surveys  the  members  of  each  of  these 
groups  of  organisms  that  commonly  colonize  emd/or  cause  signifi- 
cant disease  in  humans.  The  survey  focuses  on  human  organ  sys- 
tems such  as  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  gastrointestinal,  res- 
piratory, and  urinary  tracts,  central  nervous  system,  blood  and 
lymphatics,  and  others.  As  the  students  develop  knowledge  of 
microorganisms  that  cause  disease  of  each  of  these  organ  sys- 
tems, the  chemistry  of  available  antimicrobial  therapeutic  agents 
is  introduced,  and  this  information  integrated  with  a  reminder  of 
the  relevant  microbial  target  enzyme  or  physiological  process. 
When  possible,  demonstration  cultures  of  microorganisms  are 
made  available  to  students,  and  computer  study  guides  or 
kodachrome  slide  sets  are  available  for  review.  Prereq.  Tliird 
year  of  the  Pharm.D.  curriculum,  PMD  1300  and  PMD  1310. 

PMD  1321  Pathophysiology  2  4QH 

Builds  on  the  principles  begim  in  PMD  1311  and  examines  the 
mechanisms  of  human  disease,  emphasizing  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  cellular  biology.  Involves  a  system-by-system  review  of  the 
disease  state,  including  renal  disease,  fluid  and  electrolyte  disor- 
ders, gastrointestinal,  neurological,  and  musculoskeletal  diseases. 
Prereq.  Third  year  of  the  Phaim.D.  curriculum,  PMD  1311,  and 
PMD  1303. 

PMD  1 322  Pharmaceutical  Calculations  2  QH 

Students  investigate  the  application  of  mathematical  concepts  in 
pharmacy.  Emphasizes  improving  problem-solving  skills,  learning 
systems  of  measurement,  and  performing  basic  arithmetic  calcu- 
lations as  they  relate  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  Computer- 
aided  instruction  is  available.  This  course  is  a  module,  intended 
to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  PMD  1323.  Prereq.  Third  year 
of  the  Pharm.D.  curriculum,  MTH1108,  CHM 1269,  arid  PMD 
1300. 

PMD  1 323  Dosage  Forms  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  formulation  and  administration  of  pharmaceutical 
prepsu'ations.  Emphasizes  pharmaceutical  dosage  forms,  includ- 
ing both  industrial  formulation  and  extemporaneous  compound- 
ing. Prereq.  Third  year  of  the  Pharm.D.  cumculum,  MTH 1108, 
PHY  1203,  CHM  1269,  and  PMD  1300. 


PMD  1324  Pharmacy  Corel  1  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  reflect  upon  their  co-op 
experience  and  share  their  experiences  with  faculty  and  their 
peers.  Focuses  on  improving  the  communication  skills  of  the  stu- 
dent. Students  are  expected  to  complete  a  written  paper,  an  oral 
presentation,  and  a  listening  assignment.  Students  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  various  co-op  opportxmities  that  are  available  to 
them  from  discussions  vidth  their  peers.  Students  also  gain  an 
understanding  of  many  workplace  issues  that  they  may  encounter 
during  their  co-op  periods  of  study.  Prereq.  Middler  year  co-op. 

PMD  1 400  Physical  Pharmacy  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  study  of  physiochemical  theories  and  principles 
and  their  application  to  pharmaceutical  systems.  Covers  thermo- 
dynamics, ionic  equilibria,  solubility,  complexation,  interfacial 
phenomena,  rheology,  course  dispersion,  diffusion  and  mem- 
brane transport,  and  chemical  kinetics.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  entry-level  PharmD  curriculum  through  quarter  11. 

PMD  1 401  Pharmaceutics  Laboratory  2  QH 

A  combined  lab  course  incorporating  dosage  forms  preparation 
and  physical  pharmacy  analysis.  Students  leam  to  apply  the  fun- 
damental principles  and  techniques  of  pharmaceutics  to  the  lab 
preparation  and  use  of  various  pharmaceutical  products. 
Students  also  leam  to  apply  physiochemical  principles  of  analysis 
to  quality  control  and  biopharmaceutics  and  pharmacokinetics 
exhibited.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  completion  of  entry-level 
PharmD  curriculum  through  quarter  11. 

PMD  1402  Pharmacology  1  4QH 

Introduces  the  principles  and  basic  concepts  of  pharmacology 
and  the  general  mechanisms  of  drug  action,  including  drug- 
receptor  interactions.  Discusses  the  mayor  drug  classes  affecting 
the  peripheral  autonomic  and  central  nervous  systems,  including 
anxiolytics,  sedative-hypnotics,  anesthetics,  anticonvulsants,  neuro- 
leptics, antidepressants,  and  antimanic  agents.  Considers  thera- 
peutic uses,  mechanisms  of  drug  action,  undesirable  actions, 
including  side  effects  and  adverse  reactions.  Prereq.  Satisfactoiy 
completion  of  entry-level  PharmD  curriculum  through  quarter  1 1 . 

PMD  1 404  Research  Methods  and  Biostotistics  4  QH 

Covers  aspects  of  experimental  design  and  hypothesis  testing. 
Uses  critical  reading  of  clinical  trials,  observational  studies,  and 
problem  sets  to  illustrate  principles  of  research  design,  conduct, 
and  analysis.  Students  are  required  to  complete  a  research  pro- 
tocol. Prereq.  Satisfactory  completion  of  PharmD  curriculum 
through  quarter  11. 

PMD  1410  Pharmocokinetics  and  Biopharmaceutics  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  biopharmaceu- 
tics and  phairmacokinetics.  Covers  the  kinetics  of  drug  absorp- 
tion, distribution,  metaboUsm  and  excretion:  linear  and  nonlinear 
pharmacokinetics;  general  concept  of  one-  and  two-compartment 
models  vnt\\  instantaneous  (e.g.,  IV  bolus)  or  zero-order  (e.g.,  TV 
infusion)  or  first-order  (e.g.,  oral  administration  or  IM  irgection) 
input;  evaluation  of  bioavailabiMty  and  investigation  of  the  factors 
affecting  drug  availability;  influence  of  the  route  of  administration 
and  the  dosage  form  and  regimen  on  bioavailability;  bioequiva- 
lence  study;  multiple  dosing  kinetics;  general  approaches  to 
dosage  ac^ustment  in  renal  disease;  and  noncompartmental 
analysis.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  completion  of  PharmD  curriculum 
through  quarter  13. 
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PMD  141 1  Drug  Information  and  Evaluation  4  QH 

Allows  students  to  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  become  effec- 
tive providers  of  drug  information.  An  effective  provider  assesses 
and  evaluates  drug  information  needs  and  evaluates,  communicates, 
and  appUes  data  from  the  pubUshed  Uterature  and  other  sources 
to  optimize  patient  care.  These  skills  are  developed  through  three 
main  areas:  didactic  instruction,  drug  information  question  presen- 
tations, and  one  drug  information  paper.  Prereq.  Satisfactory 
completion  ofPliarmD  curriculum  through  quarter  13. 

PMD  1 4 1 2  Nonprescription  Medication  4  QH 

Provides  an  overview  of  the  types  of  over-the-counter  (OTC) 
medications.  Discusses  correct  use,  precautions,  and  adverse 
effects  in  a  variety  of  patient  populations.  Addresses  the  issue  of 
counseling  different  types  of  patients.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  entry-level  PlmrTuD  curriculum  through  quarter  13. 

PMD  1413  Pharmacology  2  4QH 

Continues  discussion  of  topics  introduced  in  Pharmacology  1 
(PMD  1402).  Deals  primarily  with  major  drug  classes  affecting 
the  central  nervous  system  (narcotics,  drugs  of  abuse),  cardio- 
vascular and  renal  systems,  local  anesthetics,  autocoids,  and  non- 
steroidal anti-inflamatory  drugs.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  completion 
ofPlmrmD  curriculum  through  quarter  13. 

PMD  1 4 1 4  Pharmacy  Seminar  2  1  QH 

Focuses  on  career  exploration  and  decision  making.  The  student 
completes  the  GlaxoAVeUcome  Pathway  Evaluation  Program. 
This  program  introduces  students  to  the  many  career  opportuni- 
ties available  to  them  in  pharmacy  and  facUitates  a  decision-mak- 
ing process  by  which  students  may  make  more  informed  career 
choice  decisions.  Students  also  attend  presentations  from  differ- 
ent pharmacy  professionals  and  have  an  opportimity  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  explore  different  practice  areas  of  pharmacy.  The  course 
allows  students  an  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  their  co-op  experi- 
ence and  to  share  their  experiences  with  faculty  and  peers. 
Students  complete  a  written  paper  and  give  a  brief  oral  presenta- 
tion. Oral  presentations  are  conducted  in  small  groups  with  co-op 
faculty  and  pharmacy  faculty  faciUtators.  This  course  meets  ACE 
objectives  of  developing  skUls  related  to  effective  thinking,  com- 
munication, information  hteracy,  and  interpersonal  skOls.  Prereq. 
MCOP  1010. 

PMD  1 420  Integrated  Sciences  1  7  QH 

The  hitegrated  Sciences  series  (PMD  1420,  PMD  1550,  and  PMD 
1554)  are  didactic  courses  on  advances  in  pathophysiology,  pharma- 
cotherapeutics,  and  application  of  scientific  and  clinical  hterature 
to  patient  care.  The  major  emphasis  of  these  coiurses  is  placed  on 
1)  the  medical  management  of  disease  states  most  frequently 
encountered  in  practice;  2)  considerations  and  precautions  that 
are  required  in  the  proper  selection  and  dosing  of  drugs  most  fre- 
quently used  in  these  disease  states;  and  3)  the  recognition  of 
clinically  significant  efficacious  and/or  toxic  drug  effects.  This 
first  course  focuses  on  the  problem-oriented  medical  record  (med- 
ical problems  are  presented  in  a  subjective,  objective,  assessment, 
and  plan  [SOAP]  format),  interpretation  and  clinical  significance 
of  frequently  encountered  laboratory  tests,  adverse  drug  reac- 
tions, and  the  medical  management  of  neurologic,  psychiatric, 
substance  abuse,  and  pulmonary  disorders.  Prereq.  Satisfactory 
completion  ofPharmD  curriculum  through  quarter  14. 


PMD  1422  Theropeutic  Drug  Monitoring  and  Applications  4  QH 

Covers  the  monitoring,  developing,  and  modifying  of  drug  dosage 
regimens;  the  use  of  pharmacokinetic  factors  influencing  the  regi- 
men selection  for  therapeutic  drug  categories;  the  appUcations  of 
test  performance  characteristics  in  interpreting  drug-serum  con- 
centrations; and  the  applications  of  these  principles  and  concepts 
to  the  monitoring  of  drug  therapy  in  humans.  Prereq.  Satisfactory 
completion  ofPharmD  curriculum  through  quarter  14. 

PMD  1424  Pharmacology  3  5QH 

Continues  discussion  of  topics  introduced  in  Pharmacology  1  and 
2  (PMD  1402  and  PMD  1413).  Deals  primarily  with  m^or  drug 
classes,  including  antiinfective  and  antineoplastic  agents  and 
drugs  affecting  the  gastrointestinal,  endocrine,  reproductive,  and 
hematopoietic  systems.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the 
PhamiD  curriculum  through  quarter  14. 

PMD  1501  Advanced  Pathophysiology /Pharmacotherapeutics  I  5  QH 

Examines  the  pathophysiology  of  msyor  disease  states  as  it 
relates  to  the  development  of  a  patient-oriented  pharmacothera- 
peutic  plan.  Emphasizes  the  role  of  pathophysiology,  etiology, 
clinical  signs  and  symptoms,  and  diagnosis  in  the  selection,  initia- 
tion, and  monitoring  of  therapeutic  drug  regimens.  Allows  stu- 
dents to  develop  skills  in  case  evaluation  by  the  application  of 
lecture  material  to  patient-specific  cases  through  weekly  semi- 
nars. Covers  cardiology,  nephrology,  and  hepatology.  Prereq. 
PharmD  tracking  students. 

PMD  1 502  Advanced  Pathophysiology/Pharmocotherapeutics  2  5  QH 

Continues  discussions  introduced  in  PMD  1501.  Covers  infectious 
disease  (module  1),  pulmonary,  neurological,  nutritional,  and  gas- 
trointestinal diseases.  Prereq.  PMD  1501. 

PMD  1 503  Advanced  Pathophysiology/Phormacotheropeutics  3  5  QH 

Continues  discussions  introduced  in  PMD  1501  and  PMD  1502. 
Covers  infectious  disease  (module  2),  AIDS,  pediatrics  and 
neonatology,  and  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  Prereq.  PMD  1502. 

PMD  1511  Pharmacy  Research  and  Evaluation  3  QH 

Covers  aspects  of  experimental  design  and  hypothesis  testing. 
Uses  critical  reading  of  clinical  trials,  cohort  and  retrospective 
studies,  and  health  services  research  articles  to  illustrate  princi- 
ples of  research  design  and  conduct.  Students  are  expected  to 
complete  a  research  protocol.  Prereq.  PharmD  tracking  students. 

PMD  1512  Biometrics  2QH 

Explores  the  fundamental  principles  of  experimental  design  and 
statistical  analysis,  emphasizing  biomedical  research.  Topics 
include  probability  distributions,  descriptive  statistics,  hypothesis 
testing,  correlation,  regression,  and  chi-square  testing.  Prereq. 
PharmD  tracking  students. 

PMD  1515  Pharmacoeconomics  3  QH 

Applies  various  pharmacoeconomic  techniques  to  an  analysis  of 
drug  therapy  and  other  pharmacy-related  issues.  Examines  the 
role  of  quality  of  life  and  therapeutic  outcomes  in  pharmacoeco- 
nomic studies.  Investigates  the  value  of  pharmacoeconomic 
studies.  Prereq.  PharmD  tracking  students. 
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PMD  1 600  Institutional  Experience  4  QH 

Provides  experiential  rotation  in  a  contemporary  institutional  set- 
ting where  students  have  the  opportunity  to  further  develop 
knowledge  of  and  demonstrate  pharmacy  practice  skUls.  Focuses 
on  delivery  of  patient-oriented  care,  management  and  evaluation 
of  pharmacy  operations  and  medication  distribution  systems,  and 
provision  of  additional  professional  services.  Prereq.  PMD  1503 
and  sixth-year  PharmD  tracking  stvdent  status. 

PMD  1601,  PMD  1602,  PMD  1603,  PMD  1604  9  QH  each 

Clinical  Clerkship  1,2,3,4 

Provides  experiential  rotations  in  specialty  areas  of  contempo- 
rary pharmacy  practice  where  students  can  apply  knowledge  to 
delivery  of  patient  care.  Offers  students  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  skills  in  areas  of  communication,  critical  thinking 
and  problem-solving,  and  patient-oriented  care  through  observa- 
tion and  performance.  Prereq.  PMD  1503  and  sixth-year 
PharmD  tracking  student  status. 


Physical  Therapy 


PTH  1 001  Basic  Physical  Therapy  Procedures  4  QH 

Offers  a  basic  practical  understanding  of  patient  care  procedures 
used  in  physical  therapy  practice,  including  body  mechanics, 
therapeutic  positioning,  patient  ambulation  and  transfer  tech- 
niques, and  range-of-motion  exercises.  Introduces  physical  ther- 
apy students  to  cooperative  education  and  its  implications  for 
career  planning  in  physical  therapy.  Covers  self-assessment, 
resume  writing,  and  interviewing  skills. 

PTH  1118  Developmental  Basis  of  Human  Performance  4  QH 

Studies  the  growth  and  development  of  perceptual-motor  skills 
from  birth  to  old  age.  Considers  age  expectations  for  perceptual- 
motor  behavior,  focusing  on  the  processes  underlying  develop- 
mental changes.  Prereq.  PTH  1001,  PTH  1252,  PTH  1253,  and 
\  PTH  1316. 

PTH  1 203  Therapeutic  Modalities  in  Physical  Therapy  Practice  4  QH 

Prepares  students  to  apply  therapeutic  modalities  in  a  variety  of 
diagnoses.  Includes  theory,  demonstration,  and  appUcation  of 
thermal,  electrical,  hydro-,  and  light  therapies.  Prereq.  BIO  1162, 
BIO  1163,  CPS  1615,  PHY  1202,  PTH  1001,  andPTH  1252. 

PTH  1 252  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy  1  3  QH 

Covers  the  structure  and  function  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk 
regions  of  the  human  body,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  skele- 
tal, muscular,  nervous,  and  cardiovascular  systems,  and  clinical 
application  to  these  systems.  Prereq.  BIO  1162,  BIO  1163,  and 
BIO  1164. 

PTH  1 253  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy  2  3  QH 

Covers  the  structure  and  function  of  the  extremities  of  the  human 
body,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  skeletal,  muscular,  ner- 
vous, and  cardiovascular  systems  and  clinical  appUcation  to  these 
systems.  Prereq.  BIO  1162-BIO  1164,  BIO  1652-BIO  1154, 
PHY  1201,  PHY  1501,  and  PTH  1252. 

PTH  1 31 0  Clinical  Gross  Anatomy  6  QH 

Covers  the  structure  and  function  of  the  human  body,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  skeletal,  muscular,  nervous,  and  vascular 
components  of  each  region.  Involves  lectures,  cadaver  prosec- 
tion,  osteology  labs,  and  surface  anatomy  palpation  to  investigate 
basic  human  anatomy  and  the  clinical  applications  of  anatomy 
lab.  Prereq.  BIO  1152,  BIO  1153,  andBIO  1154.  AT  students  only. 


PTH  1 3 1 6  Neuromuscular  Physiology  4  QH 

Covers  fundamental  physiologic  principles  that  underUe 
somatosensation  and  motor  control,  vsdth  appUcations  to  physical 
therapy  practice.  Prereq.  BIO  1162,  BIO  1163,  BIO  1164, 
CHM  1105,  CPS  1615,  PTH  1252,  and  PTH  1253. 

PTH  1 320  Soft-Tissue  Mobilization  2  QH 

Offers  theory,  demonstrations,  and  practice  of  manual  therapy 
integrated  with  other  treatment  procedures.  Also  covers  anatomi- 
cal and  physiologicEil  theory  and  principles.  Uses  problem  solving 
and  case  analyses.  Prereq.  BIO  1162,  BIO  1163,  CPS  1615, 
PTH  1202,  PTH  1252. 

PTH  1325  Clinical  Medicinal  4QH 

Covers  general  medicine,  lab  medicine,  and  pathology  as  related 
to  conditions  commonly  treated  by  physical  therapists.  Prereq. 
BIO  1162,  BIO  1163,  and  BIO  1164. 

PTH  1330  Clinical  Kinesiology  5QH 

Studies  normal  movement  through  anjilysis  of  muscle  and  joint 
function.  Also  gives  clinical  appUcations  for  pathological  move- 
ment, hicludes  lab.  Prereq.  PTH  1252,  PTH  1253,  and  PTH 
1316. 

PTH  1340  Pathokinesiology  4QH 

Examines  orthotic  and  prosthetic  strategies  for  managing  patho- 
logical movement.  Topics  include:  pathomechanics  of  the  lower 
extremity  and  trunk,  introduction  to  orthotic  and  prosthetic  man- 
agement, components  of  lower  extremity  orthotic  and  prosthetic 
appUances,  principles  of  alignment  and  fit,  appliance  checkout 
procedures,  and  training  programs.  Requires  students  to  perform 
cUnical  gait  analyses,  prescribe  orthotic  and  prosthetic  appU- 
ances to  address  specific  movement  problems,  and  develop  treat- 
ment programs  that  progress  hypothetical  patients  from  initial 
evaluations  to  discharge.  Prereq.  CPS  1615,  PHY  1201,  PHY 
1202,  PTH  1118,  PTH  1202,  PTH  1252,  PTH  1253,  and  PTH 
1330. 

PTH  1 345  Orthopedic  Clinical  Medicine  2  3  QH 

Focuses  on  orthopedic  conditions  and  their  medical,  surgical,  and 
physical  therapy  ti-eatinent.  Prereq.  PTH  1252,  PTH  1253,  PTH 
1316,  and  PTH  1325. 

PTH  1 352  Psychosocial  Aspects  of  Illness  3  QH 

Examines  interpersonal  relationships  among  patients,  famiUes, 
health  professionals,  and  society,  with  reference  to  the  impact  of 
and  reaction  to  illness.  Prereq.  Satisfactor-y  completion  of  all 
pnor  professional  courses. 

PTH  1363  Neurological  Evaluation  and  Treatment  1  5  QH 

Presents  theoretical  basis  and  clinical  appUcation  of  integrated 
approaches  to  treatment  of  neurologicaUy  impaired  cUents. 
Prereq.  PTH  1252,  PTH  1253,  PTH  1316,  and  PTH  1330. 

PTH  1 364  Neurological  Evaluation  and  Treatment  2  5  QH 

Focuses  on  assessing  problems  of  and  setting  goals  for  adults 
vdth  neurological  deficits.  Covers  the  etiology,  pathology,  clinical 
signs,  and  medical  management  of  neurological  disorders.  Prereq. 
PTH  1252,  PTH  1253,  PTH  1316,  and  PTH  1330. 

PTH  1366  Neuroanatomy  5QH 

Examines  morphology  and  function  of  the  human  nervous  sys- 
tem. Covers  abnormaUties  of  structure  and  function  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Includes  lecture  and  lab.  Pi-ereq.  PTH  1252  and 
PTH  1253. 
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PTH  1371  Clinical  Seminar  1  QH 

Discusses  selected  topics  related  to  clinical  education  including 
professional  and  ethical  issues,  interpersonal  relationships,  OSHA 
regulations,  medical-legal  issues,  and  the  affiliation  placement 
process.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  completion  of  aU  prior  ■prof essional 


PTH  1380  Supervised  Clinical  Education  1  5  QH 

Provides  students  with  opportunities  to  practice  evaluation  and 
treatment  of  patients  under  the  supervision  of  licensed  clinicians. 
Students  may  be  assigned  to  clinics  outside  of  Massachusetts. 
Prereq.  Satisfactory  completion  of  all  prior  prof  essional  courses. 

PTH  1391  Cardiopulmonary  Rehabilitation  In  Physical  Therapy  4  QH 

Discusses  the  role  of  physical  therapy  in  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
rehabilitation.  Examines  cardiopulmonary  evaluation  techniques, 
etiology,  and  pathology  of  common  cardiopulmonary  disorders, 
and  physical  therapy  management.  Prereq.  Physical  therapy  stu- 
dents who  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  prior  prof  essional 
courses,  or  respiratory  therapy  and  cardiovascular  specialist 
majors  by  permission  of  academic  adviser. 

PTH  1 392  Pathophysiology  and  Clinical  Therapeutics  1  QH 

Covers  selected  topics  in  pathophysiology  and  clinical  therapeu- 
tics related  to  current  practice  in  physical  therapy.  Prereq. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  all  prior  prof  essional  courses. 

PTH  1 396  Pediatric  Evaluation/Treatment  2  QH 

Explores  evaluating  and  treating  the  motor  aspects  of  the  neuro- 
muscularly  impaired  child.  Focuses  on  analyzing  normal  move- 
ment patterns,  recognizing  movement  dysfunction,  and  treating 
movement  dysfunction.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  completion  of  all 
prior  prof  essional  courses. 

PTH  1 400  Administration  4  QH 

Explores  concepts  in  administration  and  management  applied  to 
physical  therapy.  Involves  seminar  and  discussion  groups.  Prereq. 
PTH  1380. 

PTH  1 405  Research  lor  Physical  Therapy  4  QH 

Covers  introduction  to  research  design,  basic  statistics,  analysis 
of  scientific  and  medical  Uterature,  and  preparation  of  an  inde- 
pendent research  proposal.  Prereq.  COM  1105,  ENG  1125, 
ENG  1350  or  ENG  1380,  and  MTH 1106  orMTHllO?. 

PTH  1 4 1 1  Clinical  Integration  4  QH 

Uses  case  study  format  to  integrate  all  previously  learned  physical 
therapy  skills.  Students  use  current  research  to  rationalize  treat- 
ment plans  chosen  for  case  presentation.  Prereq.  All  previous 
PTH  courses  except  Application  1. 

PTH  1 41 5  Supervised  Clinical  Education  2  0  QH 

Provides  advanced  clinical  education  by  giving  the  student  fur- 
ther opportunities  to  practice  various  phases  of  physical  therapy 
under  supervision  in  preparation  for  assuming  the  role  of  a  quali- 
fied physical  therapist.  Students  may  be  assigned  to  clinics 
located  outside  of  Massachusetts.  Prereq.  Satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  aU  prior  prof  essional  courses. 


PTH  1 4 1 6  Supervised  Clinical  Education  3  0  QH 

Continues  PTH  1415.  Provides  an  additional  cliiucal  assignment 
that  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  further  refine  their  clirucal 
skills  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  physical  therapist. 
Students  may  be  assigned  to  cUnics  located  outside  of  Massachu- 
setts. Prereq.  Satisfactory  completion  of  all  prior  prof  essional 
courses. 

PTH  1 420  Physical  Therapy  in  the  Health-Care  System  3  QH 

Examines  major  issues  affecting  the  delivery  of  health  care. 
Emphasizes  the  role  of  the  physical  therapist  as  a  member  of  the 
health-care  team.  Involves  class  discussion  and  seminar.  Prereq. 
PTH  1370  and  PTH  1380. 

PTH  1 426  Functional  Aspects  of  Aging  3  QH 

Discusses  the  interaction  of  psychological,  social,  and  physiologi- 
cal factors  and  their  effects  on  the  potential  for  function  of  the 
elderly  cMent.  Studies  and  designs  assessment  instruments. 
Prereq.  PTH  1370  and  PTH  1380. 

PTH  1 430  Physical  Therapy  for  the  Pediatric  Client  5  QH 

Covers  the  evaluation,  assessment,  and  comprehensive  manage- 
ment of  movement  dysfunction  related  to  common  pediatric  con- 
ditions and  diseases.  Explores  the  impact  of  lUness  and  disability 
on  the  child  and  family.  Prereq.  PTH  1001,  PTH  1118, 
PTH  1203,  PTH  1252,  PTH  1253,  PTH  1316,  PTH  1320, 
PTH  1325,  PTH  1330,  PTH  1340,  PTH  1345,  PTH  1352, 
PTH  1363,  PTH  1366,  PTH  1391,  PTH  1440,  and  PTH  1441. 

PTH  1 440  Musculoskeletal  Evoluotion  and  Treatment  1  5  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  develop  knowledge  and  skills  in 
evaluating  upper-quarter  dysfunction.  Uses  a  probltm-so'-'-ng 
approach.  Prer-eq.  CPS  1615,  PTH  1001,  PTH  1203,  PTH  1252, 
PTH  1253,  PTH  1316,  PTH  1320,  PTH  1325,  PTH  1330,  PTH 
1340,  PTH  1345,  and  PTH  1392. 

PTH  1 441  HAusculoskeletal  Evaluation  and  Treatment  2  5  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  develop  knowledge  and  skills  in 
evaluating  lower-quarter  dysfunction.  Uses  a  problem-solving 
approach.  Prereq.  PTH  1118,  PTH  1391,  and  PTH  1440. 

PTH  1453  Advanced  Musculoskeletal  Assessment  and  Treatment  3  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  develop  knowledge  and  skUIs  in 
evaluating  and  ti  eating  spinjil  dysfunction.  Uses  a  problem-solving 
approach.  Prereq.  PTH  1391,  PTH  1392,  and  PTH  1396. 

PTH  1 602  Special  Topics  in  Physical  Therapy  2  QH 

Offers  innovative  methods  of  instruction  and  deals  with  areas  of 
special  interest. 

PTH  1 604  Special  Topics  in  Physical  Therapy  4  QH 

Offers  innovative  methods  of  instruction  and  deals  with  areas  of 
special  interest. 

PTH  1777  Honors  Adjunct  1  QH 

Constitutes  an  addition  to  any  three,  four-,  five-,  or  six-quarter- 
hour  course  in  the  department  when  approved  by  the  honors 
committee  of  the  college.  Once  approved,  the  adjunct  infomiation 
is  forwarded  to  the  honors  membership  by  the  honors  office. 
Allows  students  to  enroll  an  unlimited  number  of  times  as  an 
at^junct  to  any  physical  therapy  course. 
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PTH  1800  Directed  Study  2  OH 

Provides  experience  for  the  student  whose  unique  academic 
needs  or  interests  cannot  be  adequately  satisfied  in  the  basic, 
entry-level  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Therapy. 
Prereq.  Permission  of  instructor,  chair,  and  dean. 


Speech-Language  Pathology  and  Audiology 


SLA  1 1 01  Introduction  to  Speech  and  Hearing  4  QH 

Offers  an  overview  of  disorders  of  speech  and  hearing  and  their 
treatment,  and  a  review  of  normal  speech  and  hearing  develop- 
ment. Requires  clinical  observations  of  persons  with  speech, 
language,  and  hearing  disorders. 

SLA  1 200  Hearing  Science  4  QH 

Presents  basic  concepts  related  to  the  physics  of  soxmd  and  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  normal  hearing 
mechanism.  Discusses  basic  principles  of  psychophysics  of 
audition. 

SLA  1 201  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Vocal  Mechanisms  4  QH 

Offers  an  in-depth  study  of  the  static  structure,  musculature,  and 
physiology  of  the  speech  mechanism.  Emphasizes  current 
research  in  speech  physiology.  Prereq.  SLA  1101. 

SLA  1300  Language  Acquisition  4  QH 

Analyzes  the  emerging  semantic  and  syntactical  aspects  of 
language  in  normal  and  atypical  children.  Discusses  current  the- 
ory and  research  in  language  acquisition.  Requires  clinical 
observations  of  children  vnth  normal  and  atypical  language 
patterns.  Prereq.  SLA  1101. 

SLA  1301  Phonetics  4QH 

Offers  basic  training  in  auditory  recognition  sind  symboUzation  of 
phonemes  and  aUophones  in  mayor  American  dialects.  Stresses 
static  and  dynamic  articulatory  descriptions.  Also  includes  a 
review  of  the  developmental  sequence  of  phonemic  acquisition. 
Prereq.  SLA  1101  and  SLA  1201. 

SLA  1 303  Introduction  to  Audiology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  the  basic  techniques  of  audiometric  testing  and  hear- 
ing conservation,  including  a  review  of  basic  hearing  sciences  and 
a  prepracticum  and  laboratory  experience  in  hearing  testing. 

SLA  1400  Speech  Science  4QH 

Offers  an  examination  of  the  basic  sciences  involved  in  speech 
and  audition.  Includes  an  in-depth  study  of  the  analysis  of  sound 
and  the  acoustic  composition  of  speech.  Emphasizes  review  of 
current  theory  and  research  in  speech  reception,  perception,  and 
production. 

SLA  1403  Clinical  Procedures  in  Speech  and  Language  4  QH 

Reviews  principles  and  procedures  of  the  functional  analysis  of 
behavior.  Focuses  on  applying  behavioral  theory  and  research  to 
speech,  language,  and  hearing  tiaining.  Emphasizes  clinical  inves- 
tigation in  the  experimental  analysis  of  behavior,  and  offers  expe- 
rience applying  experimental  procedures  in  assessing  and  treat- 
ing people  with  conununication  disorders. 

SLA  1 405  Seminar  in  Speech-Language  Pathology  and  Audiology  4  QH 

Focuses  on  advanced  theoretical  and  clinical  topics  in  speech- 
languzige  pathology  and  audiology  as  they  relate  to  issues  associ- 
ated with  enrollment  in  an  extemship.  Students  £ire  expected  to 


present  case  studies  and  participate  in  problem-based  learning 
situations  as  a  means  of  faciUtating  critical  thinking  and  problem- 
solving  associated  with  clinical  management.  Presents  various 
topiczd  issues  ranging  from  changes  in  the  health-care  environ- 
ment to  awareness  and  appreciation  of  cultural  factors. 

SLA  1410  Speech  Pathology  1  4QH 

Presents  models  of  developmental  speech,  language,  and  commu- 
nication impairments.  Includes  such  topics  as  specific  language 
impairments,  articulation/phonological  disorders,  dysfluency,  and 
language-based  learning  problems.  Stresses  common  clinical 
processes  associated  with  the  management  of  these  and  other  dis- 
orders. Prereq.  SLA  1101,  SLA  1201,  SLA  1300,  and  SLA  1301. 

SLA  1411  Speech  Pathology  2  4QH 

Focuses  on  organic  and  acquired  speech,  Ismguage,  and  commu- 
nication disorders.  Emphasizes  clinical  problem-solving  for  disor- 
ders such  as  voice,  craniofacial  anomalies,  aphasia  and  related 
neurogenic  disorders,  and  cerebral  palsy.  Prereq.  Speech 
Pathology  1  and  associated  prerequisites. 

SLA  1460  Neurological  Bases  of  Communication  4  QH 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  neu- 
roanatomy and  neurophysiology  as  they  relate  to  normal  aspects 
of  speech,  hearing,  and  language. 

SLA  1800  Directed  Study  4QH 

Provides  study  for  the  student  whose  unique  academic  needs  or 
interests  cannot  adequately  be  satisfied  in  any  of  the  scheduled 
courses  of  the  department.  Requires  approval  of  the  supervising 
faculty  member,  the  chair,  and  the  dean.  Also  requires  that 
approval  forms  be  submitted  to  the  dean's  office  during  the 
quarter  prior  to  registration  for  the  directed  study.  Piereq. 
Permission  of  instructor. 


Toxicology 


TOX  1 1 00  Toxicology  Orientation  1  QH 

Introduces  toxicology  as  it  relates  to  regulatory,  environmental, 
forensic,  and  cUnical  issues.  Focuses  on  general  principles  of 
toxicology  and  their  application  to  determining  the  hazards  of 
toxins  in  the  workplace,  the  home,  and  the  envirormient. 

TOX  1 101  Current  Topics  in  Toxicology  1  QH 

Discusses  topics  of  interest  to  toxicology,  phannacy,  biology, 
chemistry,  nursing,  and  related  majors.  Selects  topics  from  cur- 
rent research  that  span  regulatory,  public  health,  and  environ- 
mental issues.  Explores  other  toxicology-related  topics. 

TOX  1300  Clinical  Toxicology  4QHI 

Examines  the  potential  toxicity  of  drugs,  commercial  products, 
and  environmental  agents.  Focuses  on  clinical  manifestations, 
mechanisms  of  toxicity,  principles  of  treatment,  and  prevention 
of  acute  and  chronic  poisonings.  Prereq.  PMC  1418. 

TOX  1301  Fundamental  Principles  of  Systemic  Toxicology  4  QH 

Presents  the  principles  of  toxicology  from  an  orgcin-system  per- 
spective. Focuses  on  the  basic  concepts  used  to  evaluate  toxicity, 
the  mode  of  iryury  at  the  organ  and  cellular  levels,  and  the  basic 
subcellular  mechanisms  through  which  toxic  agents  produce 
damagmg  effects.  Uses  recent  toxicological  literature  to  intio- 
duce  the  concepts  needed  to  evaluate  toxicity  through  the  analy- 
sis of  data.  Prereq.  PMC  1418. 
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TOX  1 302  Chemical  and  Analytical  Toxicology  4  QH 

Continues  TOX  1301.  Places  additional  emphasis  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  toxicological  literature  to  evaluate  the  risk  involved 
from  exposure  to  prototype  chemicals.  Uses  structure  activity 
and  biochemical  methods  of  assessment  to  evaluate  the  toxicity 
of  major  classes  of  chemical  compounds.  Prereq.  PMC  1418  and 
TOX  1301. 

TOX  1 322  Biochemical  Toxicology  Laboratory  4  QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  investigational  methods  for  assessing 
toxicity;  helps  develop  the  student's  ability  to  analyze  and  inter- 
pret data  generated  in  the  lab  and  in  the  literature;  and  helps  the 
student  develop  technical  writing  skUls.  Uses  rodents  as  a  model 
for  toxic  insult.  Examines  hepatotoxicity,  neurotoxicity,  terato- 
genicity, and  other  toxic  manifestations  at  the  whole-animal, 
whole-tissue,  and  biochemical  levels.  Prereg.  TOX  1300,  TOX 
1301,  or  TOX  1302. 

TOX  181 1,  TOX  1812,  TOX  1813  Toxicology  Research  4  QH  each 

Students  participate  in  faculty-directed  research  projects  in  the 
toxicology  laboratory. 
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AIR  1 1 1 0  Foundations  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  1  1  QH 

ExaiTiines  the  role  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  the  contem- 
poraiy  world.  Sm-veys  background,  mission,  and  organization  of 
the  Ail-  Force  and  functions  of  United  States  strategic  forces.  Also 
emphasizes  development  of  written  communicative  skills. 

AIR  1 1 11  Leadership  Laboratory  I  1  QH 

Introduces  the  customs,  traditions,  and  courtesies  of  the  Air 
Force  through  guest  speakers,  seminars,  and  a  field  trip  to  an  Air 
Force  base. 

AIR  1 1 20  Foundations  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  2  1  QH 

Continues  study  of  the  contemporary  Air  Force  by  examining 
general-purpose  forces,  aerospace  support  forces,  and  the  total 
force  structure. 

AIR  1 1 21  Leadership  Laboratory  2  1  QH 

Continues  AIR  1111,  with  emphasis  on  the  role  and  responsibili- 
ties of  an  Air  Force  company  grade  officer. 

AIR  1 2 1 0  Evolution  of  U.S.  Air  Force  Air  and  Space  Power  1  1  QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  air  power  and  its  uses  start- 
ing before  the  Wright  Brothers  and  extending  through  the  Korean 
War.  Concentrates  on  the  advent  of  the  air  age,  the  airplane  at 
war  (1914-1918),  the  interwar  years,  air  power  in  World  War  H, 
the  Berlin  Airlift,  air  power  in  the  Korean  War,  and  the  evolution 
of  air  power  concepts  and  doctrine.  Emphasizes  student  partici- 
pation and  presentations  to  enhance  communicative  skills. 

AIR  1 21  ]  Leadership  Laboratory  3  1  QH 

Emphasizes  development  of  techniques  used  to  direct  and  inform. 
Assigns  students  to  leadership  and  management  positions  in  the 
AIR  1111  programs  previously  described. 

AIR  1 220  Evolution  of  U.S.  Air  Force  Air  and  Space  Power  2  1  QH 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  air  power  and  its  uses  start- 
ing after  the  Korean  War  and  continuing  through  its  present  role 
in  international  policies.  Emphasizes  experiences  from  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
Continues  emphasis  upon  student  participation  and  presentations 
to  enhance  communicative  skills. 

AIR  1221  Leadership  Laboratory  4  1  QH 

Continues  AIR  1211.  Adds  a  special  program  in  preparation  for 
field  training. 

AIR  1310  U.S.  Air  Force  Leadership  Studies  1  4  QH 

Examines  management  and  leadership  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Air  Force  junior  officer.  Covers  the  individual  motivational 
and  behavioral  processes,  leadership,  communication,  and  group 
dynamics  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  the 
junior  officer's  professional  skills  as  an  Air  Force  officer. 

AIR  1 31 1  Leadership  Laboratory  7  1  QH 

Provides  supervisory  practice  and  exercise  of  leadership  functions 
in  controlling  and  directing  activities  of  the  cadet  group.  Develops 
leadership  potential  in  a  practical,  supervised  training  lab. 


AIR  1 320  U.S.  Air  Force  Leadership  Studies  2  4  QH 

Continues  AIR  1310  with  special  emphasis  on  the  basic  manage- 
rial processes  involving  decision  making,  use  of  analytical  aid  in 
planning,  organizing,  and  controlling  in  a  changing  environment. 
Discusses  organizational  and  personal  values,  management  of 
forces  in  change,  organizational  power,  politics,  and  managerial 
strategy  and  tactics  in  the  context  of  the  military  organization. 
Uses  actual  Air  Force  cases  to  enhance  the  learning  and  commu- 
nication processes. 


AIR  1321  Leadership  Laboratory  8 

Continues  AIR  1311.  Emphasizes  supervisory  and  leadership 
skills.  Discusses  advantages  of  an  Air  Force  career. 


1QH 


AIR  1 4 1 0  National  Security  Affairs  1  4  QH 

Studies  the  role  of  the  military  in  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Examines  the  international  environment,  the  back- 
groimd  of  defense  policy,  strategy,  and  forms  of  conflict. 
Addresses  specific  issues,  including  weapons  acquisition,  arms 
control,  nuclear  deterrence,  and  the  national  military  decision- 
making process.  Emphasizes  developing  communication  skills 
through  student  presentations. 

AIR  1411  Leadership  Loboratory  5  I  QH 

Focuses  on  exercise  of  management  functions  in  planning,  super- 
vising, and  directing  cadet  group  activities.  Provides  opportunity 
to  acquire  proficiency  in  mUitary  leadership  skills. 

AIR  1 420  National  Security  Affairs  2  4  QH 

Studies  the  military's  role  as  an  institution  in  a  democratic  soci- 
ety. Includes  such  topics  as  civil-military  interaction  and  the  mili- 
tary as  a  profession.  Emphasizes  developing  communication 
skills  through  student  presentations. 

AIR  1421  Leadership  Laboratory  6  1  QH 

Continues  AIR  1411.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
themselves  for  professional  duties. 

ARM  1101  Introduction  to  the  U.S.  Army  1 .5  QH 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  U.S.  Army.  Subjects  include  cus- 
toms and  courtesies  of  the  Army,  Army  traditions,  rank  structure 
and  chain  of  command,  wear  and  appearance  of  the  uniform, 
branches  of  the  Army,  and  the  role  of  mUitary  power  in  the  world 
today.  Also  introduces  the  Army  writing  style,  physical  fitness 
training,  and  drill  and  ceremonies. 

ARM  11 02  Basic  Leadership  1.5  QH 

Teaches  leadership  and  management  concepts.  Illustrates  partic- 
ular management  skills:  problem  analysis  and  decision-making, 
planning  and  organizing,  delegation  and  control,  and  interper- 
sonal skills.  Uses  realistic  management  simulations  and  struc- 
tured exercises  to  teach  essential  leadership  skills. 

ARM  11 03  Basic  Tactics  1.5  QH 

Examines  the  mission,  organization,  and  composition  of  the 
basic  infantry  rifle  squad  and  platoon.  Includes  basic  combat 
formations,  movement  techniques,  unit  capabilities,  and  planning 
considerations. 
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ARM  1 202  Contemporary  Army  Operations  1 .5  QH 

Presents  an  introduction  to  the  roles  and  organization  of  the 
United  States  Army's  Active,  Reserve,  and  National  Guard  compo- 
nents. Uses  these  concepts  as  building  blocks  to  analyze  and  dis- 
cuss United  States  Army  doctrine  and  tactics.  Integrates  other 
vs^orld  forces  into  the  course  structure  through  the  study  and 
examination  of  ongoing  military  operations  as  well  as  current 
events  inside  and  outside  the  military. 

ARM  1 203  Health  and  Physical  Fitness  1 .5  QH 

Presents  information  for  the  basic  Army  ROTC  cadet  on  the  com- 
ponents and  principles  of  health,  exercise,  and  physical  fitness. 
Addresses  basic  health  issues,  emphasizing  proper  nutrition, 
weight  control,  and  stress  management.  Introduces  the  student  to 
exercise  physiology  including  flexibOity  and  stretching,  cardiores- 
piratory fitness,  and  resistance  and  Nautilus  equipment.  Reviews 
methods  to  improve  the  cadet's  individual  score  on  the  Army's 
physical  fitness  test. 

ARM  1204  Map  Reading  1.5  QH 

Provides  students  with  an  introduction  to  map  reading.  Subjects 
range  from  being  able  to  locate  and  explain  marginal  information 
to  identifying  topographical  symbols  on  a  military  map.  Addresses 
plot-and-measure  azimuths;  identifying  five  msyor  terrain  features; 
identifying  five  colors  on  a  military  map;  using  resection  and 
intersection;  and  navigating  using  a  map  and  compass. 

ARM  1 206  Great  Battles  of  Military  History  1 .5  QH 

Analyzes  some  of  the  great  battles  in  military  history.  Methods  of 
analysis  include  investigation  of  military  theory  and  doctrine,  gen- 
eralship, strategy,  tactics,  logistic  administration,  technology,  and 
the  sociopolitical-economic  factors  that  resulted  in  the  battles' 
outcomes. 

ARM  1 300  Leodership  Laboratory  0  QH 

Provides  advanced  leadership  apphcations  for  the  middler-year 
Army  ROTC  cadets.  Includes  the  review  and  hsmds-on  training  of 
all  basic  miUtary  sldUs  learned  in  the  ROTC  basic  program  of 
instruction.  Gives  middler  cadets  increased  leadership  responsi- 
biUty  within  the  cadet  battalion  for  further  development  and  eval- 
uation as  well  as  preparation  for  their  junior  year  Camp  AH 
American  platoon  training. 

ARM  1 301  Land  Navigation  2  QH 

Presents  advanced  land  navigation  techniques  to  junior-year 
ROTC  cadets.  Identifies  common  terrain  features.  Topics  include 
measuring  directional  azimuths  as  well  as  straight  line  and  road 
distance,  and  converting  azimuths,  locating  unknown  points  using 
the  intersection,  resection,  and  modified  resection  techniques. 
Requires  the  student  to  navigate  using  a  map  and  compass. 

ARM  1 302  Advanced  Tactics  and  Training  2  QH 

Introduces  the  fundamentals  of  offensive  and  defensive  combat 
at  the  squad  and  platoon  levels.  Includes  unit  organizations  and 
capabilities,  tactical  planning,  combat  orders.  Utilizes  practical 
exercises  placing  the  student  in  leadership  roles  in  simulated  tac- 
tical environments.  Additionally,  examines  the  proper  method  to 
conduct  briefings,  provide  training  input,  and  prepare,  conduct, 
and  evaluate  training.  Prereq.  Basic  course  completion. 

ARM  1 303  Advanced  leadership  Clinic  2  QH 

Provides  classroom,  programmed  instruction,  and  practical  exer- 
cises (for  example,  land  navigation,  physical  conditioning, 
weapons  familiarization,  and  leadership)  designed  to  prepare 
cadets  for  maximum  individual  performance  at  the  six-week 


ROTC  advanced  camp  (ARM  1305).  Required  for  all  cadets 
attending  advanced  summer  camp  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington. 
Pre7'eq.  Basic  course  completion. 

ARM  1 305  Advanced  Leadership  Laboratory  5  6  QH 

Provides  external  leadership  lab  conducted  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington,  during  the  summer  quarter.  As  an  intensive  six-week 
course,  includes  application  of  leadership  principles  in  positions 
at  varying  levels  of  responsibility.  Also  includes  supplemental 
instruction  such  as  physical  conditioning,  counseling,  senior-sub- 
ordinate relations,  tactical  doctrine,  international  laws  of  land 
warfare,  and  approaches  to  problem  solving.  Coiurse  attended  by 
students  from  270  colleges  and  universities  firom  across  the 
nation.  AU  expenses  borne  by  the  Uruted  States  government, 
including  a  stipend  of  approximately  five  hundred  dollars.  Prereq. 
ARM  1302  and  ARM  1303. 

ARM  1 400  Leadership  Laboratory  4  0  QH 

Gives  fourth-year  ROTC  cadets  practical  application  of  previously 
learned  skOls,  techniques,  education,  and  experience  by  assisting 
ROTC  cadre  in  the  conduct  of  ARM  1100,  ARM  1200,  and  ARM 
1300.  Gives  cadets  an  opportunity  to  prepare  and  present  instruc- 
tion, manage  constrained  resources,  and  supervise  subordinates. 
Evaluates  cadets  based  on  active-duty  Army  criteria.  Requires 
attendance  by  all  fourth-year  ROTC  cadets  em-olled  in  an  ROTC 
com^e. 

ARM  1401  Organization  and  Communications  Skills  2  QH 

Examines  the  theory,  methods,  and  principles  for  understanding 
and  motivating  human  behavior  in  organizations.  Emphasizes  the 
principles  and  dynamics  of  leadership.  Directs  those  principles 
toward  the  development  of  leadership  styles.  Introduces  the  offi- 
cer and  noncommissioned  officer  evaluation  system.  Makes  prac- 
tical applications  through  the  use  of  case  studies,  group 
processes,  and  oral  and  written  presentations.  Prereq.  Basic 
course  completion. 

ARM  1 402  Military  Low  and  Ethics  2  QH 

Examines  the  issues  and  responsibilities  imposed  by  law  on  com- 
manders and  staff  officers  in  two  broad  areas:  the  military  crimi- 
nal justice  system  and  military  administrative  law.  Presents  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  operating  in  the  military  justice  sys- 
tem. Focuses  on  the  legal  basis  for  command  and  on  administra- 
tive due  process,  judicial  review  of  military  activities,  and  other 
topical  issues.  Gives  students  the  opportunity  to  address  and 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  need  for  ethical  conduct,  and  an 
awareness  and  sensitivity  to  ethical  issues.  Prereq.  Basic  course 
completion. 

ARM  1 403  Leadership  Seminar  and  Ethics  2  QH 

Provides  senior  ROTC  cadets  with  need-to-know  information  that 
facilitates  their  entry  into  active  duty.  Also  provides  a  forum  for 
the  study  of  persormel,  training,  logistical,  and  installation  sup- 
port systems.  Discusses  personal  finances  as  well  as  the  officer 
and  noncommissioned  officer  evaluation  systems.  Gives  students 
the  opportunity  to  address  and  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
professional  ethics  of  officership,  including  the  need  for  ethical 
conduct,  and  an  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  ethical  issues. 
Prereq.  Basic  course  completion. 

NAV  1 1 00  Naval  Science  Laboratory  0  QH 

Focuses  on  either  drill  instruction  or  practical  work  to  comple- 
ment classroom  instruction.  Must  be  taken  in  each  class  quarter 
by  all  NROTC  nursing  students. 
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NAV  1 1 01  Introduction  to  Naval  Science  3  QH 

Presents  a  general  introduction  to  the  naval  profession  and  the 
concepts  of  seapower.  Emphasizes  the  mission,  organization,  and 
warfare  components  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
Includes  an  overview  of  officer  and  enlisted  ranks  and  rates, 
training  and  education,  and  career  patterns.  Also  covers  naval 
courtesy  and  customs,  military  justice,  leadership,  and  nomencla- 
ture. Exposes  the  student  to  the  professional  competencies 
required  to  become  a  naval  officer. 

NAV  1 202  Seapower  and  Moritime  Affairs  3  QH 

Surveys  United  States  naval  history  from  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  major  developments. 
Includes  an  in-depth  discussion  of  the  geopoUtical  theory  of 
Msihan.  Also  treats  present-day  concerns  in  seapower  and  mar- 
itime affairs,  including  the  economic  and  political  issues  of  mer- 
chant marine  commerce,  the  law  of  the  sea,  the  Russian  navy  and 
merchant  marine,  and  a  comparison  of  United  States  and  Russian 
naval  strengths. 

NAV  1401  Leadership  and  Management  1  3  QH 

Studies  at  an  advanced  level  organizational  behavior  and  manage- 
ment in  the  context  of  the  naval  organization.  Includes  such  top- 
ics as  the  management  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  and  con- 
trolling; individual  and  group  behavior  in  organization;  and  moti- 


vation and  leadership.  Explores  major  behavioral  theories  in 
detail.  Investigates  practical  applications  by  the  use  of  experien- 
tial exercises,  case  studies,  and  lab  discussions.  Develops  other 
topics,  including  decision  making,  communication,  responsibility, 
authority,  and  accountability. 

NAV  1 402  Leadership  and  Management  2  3  QHH 

Provides  a  foundation  of  leadership  principles  and  management 
tools  and  skills  to  prepare  and  motivate  students  to  confidently 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  Reinforces  leadership  principles  through 
leadership  case  studies  with  emphasis  on  core  values,  responsi- 
bility, accountability,  loyalty,  and  professional  ethics.  Provides 
a  basic  background  in  the  responsibilities  of  a  junior  division 
officer  and  watch  officer,  with  emphasis  on  training,  counseling, 
career  development,  military  law,  and  special  programs.  This  is 
the  capstone  course  of  Naval  Science. 
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ECN  4601  Economics  1  4  QH 

Examines  development  of  macroeconomic  analysis,  national 
income  concepts,  national  income  determination  fluctuation  and 
growth,  role  of  the  banking  system  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  government  expenditures  and  taxation,  international 
trade,  and  balance  of  international  payments. 

ED  4003  Integrated  Language  Skills  A  4  QH 

Strives  to  improve  reading  and  related  study  and  language  skills. 
Emphasizes  reading  skUls  such  as  vocabulary,  comprehension, 
interpretation,  and  critical  reading,  as  well  as  study  skills  such  as 
previewing,  finding  main  ideas  and  details,  outlining,  summariz- 
ing, classifying  information,  and  locating  signal  words.  Focuses 
on  strengthening  study  habits,  time  management,  basic  computer 
skills,  memory  and  Msterung  techniques,  note-taking  and  exam- 
taMng  strategies.  Examines  the  correlation  between  reading  and 
writing  within  the  course  and  across  the  disciplines.  Assignments 
from  both  fiction  and  nonfiction  address  the  primary  theme  of  the 
course,  forming  an  identity. 

ED  4004  Integrated  Language  Skills  B  4  QH 

Continues  to  strengthen  reading  and  study  skUls.  Explores  tech- 
niques for  researching,  organizing,  and  writing  term  papers  using 
critical  reading  and  thinking  skills  as  they  relate  to  the  learning 
process.  Helps  students  develop  insight  into  their  strengths  and 
interests  regarding  a  choice  of  major  and  career.  Reading  and 
research  assignments  emphasize  the  primary  theme  of  the  course, 
developing  a  social  conscience. 

ED  4005  Integrated  Language  Skills  Seminar  1  QH 

Integrates  critical  reading,  thinking,  and  study  skUls  with  other 
courses  in  order  to  provide  support  for  students  with  differing 
abilities.  Uses  literature,  films,  discussion,  and  related  assign- 
ments to  explore  and  develop  themes  relating  to  world  events. 
Assists  students  in  preparing  the  necessary  documents  and  infor- 
Imation  to  obtain  sophomore  status  and  a  co-op  assignment. 

ENG40l3lntroductoryWriting1  4QH 

Introduces  students  to  the  components  of  the  writing  process: 
generating  and  developing  ideas,  organizing  and  structuring  essays, 
considering  audience,  drafting  and  revision,  and  controlling  the 
conventions  of  standard  edited  written  English.  Provides  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  short  texts  of  some  complex- 
ity (which  in  turn  serve  as  the  occasion  for  their  own  writing)  and 
to  write  expository  prose  that  makes  use  of  a  variety  of  rhetorical 
strategies  and  research  methods.  Prereq.  SGS  students  only. 

ENG  4014  Introductory  Writing  2  4  QH 

Continues  ENG  4013.  Prereq.  ENG  4013;  for  SGS  students  only. 

HST  4  n  0  History  of  Civilization  A  4  QH 

Covers  the  major  ideas  and  institutions  of  civilization  from 
ancient  times  to  1648. 

HST  4 1 1 1  History  of  Civilization  B  4  QH 

Continues  HST  4110,  covering  the  period  since  1648.  Prereq. 
HST  4110. 

MOT  4110  Survey  of  Business  and  Management  4  QH 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  setting  and  general  structure  of 
American  business,  the  characteristics  of  private  enterprise,  and 
ithe  nature  and  challenge  of  capitalism  and  other  forms  of  eco- 


nomic enterprise.  Discusses  the  forms  of  business,  the  structure 
of  organizations,  and  the  functions  of  management  in  the  context 
of  their  influence  on  the  various  forms  of  business.  Lecture  and 
class  discussion  give  the  student  an  overview  of  the  methodolo- 
gies used  in  planning,  organizing,  directing,  and  controlling  the 
functions  of  production,  marketing,  sales,  pricing,  and  finance. 

MTH  4000  Mathemotical  Preliminaries  1  4  QH 

Reviews  precoUege  mathematics,  primarily  arithmetic  and  ele- 
mentary algebra.  Covers  operations  with  numbers,  fractions,  deci- 
mals, percents,  exponents,  signed  numbers,  simple  equations,  and 
polynomials,  together  with  applications  of  these  skills  and  con- 
cepts. The  sequel  to  this  course  is  MTH  4010. 

MTH  40 1 0  Mathematical  Preliminaries  2  4  QH 

Surveys  algebra,  including  exponents,  multiplication  of  polynomi- 
als, factoring,  linear  equations,  quadratic  equations,  graphing,  lin- 
ear systems  with  two  variables  together  with  appUcations.  A  Tl-83 
graphing  calculator  is  required.  For  students  whose  background 
in  algebra  is  weak. 

MTH  4020  Functions  and  Algebra  4  QH 

Examines  how  to  solve  and  graph  various  kinds  of  algebraic  func- 
tions: linear,  quadratic,  exponential,  logarithmic,  rational  as  well 
as  linear  systems  with  two  and  three  unknowns.  Includes  appUca- 
tions such  as  VEuiation,  motion,  and  mixtiure  problems. 

MTH  4030  Applications  of  Algebra  4  QH 

Examines  linear  equations  and  their  graphs,  systems  of  equations, 
and  linesu:  inequalities  in  two  variables  with  application  to  linear 
programming.  Introduces  matrices  and  cryptography,  set  theory, 
techniques  of  counting  permutations,  combinations,  and  elemen- 
tary probability. 

MTH  4040  College  Mathematics  for  Business  4  QH 

Focuses  on  using  the  TI-83  graphing  calculator  to  solve  and  graph 
various  nonlinear  functions,  such  as  quadratic,  exponential,  loga- 
rithmic, and  logistic  equations.  Applies  modeling,  scatter  plots, 
and  finding  the  "best  fit"  equation  to  real-world  problems  in  busi- 
ness and  other  fields.  Concentrates  on  solving  finance  problems, 
including  annuities  and  loans  in  the  second  half  of  the  course. 
Requires  a  business  project  analyzing  a  publicly  traded  company's 
performance.  A  TI-83  graphing  calculator  is  required. 

POL  41 06  Introduction  to  Politics  4  QH 

Studies  the  basic  political  concepts  and  forces  of  organization 
from  the  classical  Greeks  to  the  modem  nation-state.  Contrasts 
the  Soviet  Uruon  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  illustrations  of  the 
institutional  distinction  between  a  totalitarian  and  a  constitu- 
tional system. 

SOC  401 0  Principles  of  Sociology  1  4  QH 

Introduces  basic  concepts  and  theories  relating  to  the  study  of 
humans  as  participants  in  group  Hfe.  Emphasizes  socialization, 
culture,  social  structure,  primary  groups,  family,  social  stratifica- 
tion, and  population. 

SOC  401 1  Principles  of  Sociology  2  4  QH 

Continues  SOC  4010.  Emphasizes  critical  analysis  of  American 
society,  with  attention  to  problems  of  social,  poUtical,  urban,  and 
industrial  change.  Prereq.  SOC  4010. 
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ESL  1 01 1  Beginning  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Integrates  instruction  in  grammar,  listening,  and  spealdng  for 
basic-level  students.  Aims  to  increase  accuracy  and  fluency  in 
communication  with  extensive  small  group  practice  and  addi- 
tional assignments  in  the  listening  and  video  labs.  Provides  oppor- 
timities  for  conversation  with  English-spealdng  peers  flrom  the 
University. 

ES1 1 0 1 2  Low-Intermediate  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Integrates  instruction  in  granmiar,  listening,  and  speaking  for 
low  intermediate-level  students.  Aims  to  increase  accuracy  and 
fluency  in  conmiunication  with  extensive  smaU  group  practice 
and  additional  assignments  in  the  Ustening  and  video  labs. 
Provides  opportunities  for  conversation  vsdth  English-speaking 
peers  from  the  University. 

ESL  1013  Intermediate  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Integrates  instruction  in  grammar,  listening,  and  spealdng  for 
intermediate-level  students.  Aims  to  increase  accuracy  and  flu- 
ency in  communication  with  extensive  smaU  group  practice  and 
additional  assignments  in  the  Ustening  and  video  labs.  Provides 
opportunities  for  conversation  with  English-speaking  peers  from 
the  University. 

ESL  1014  High-Intermediate  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Integrates  instruction  in  grammar,  listening,  and  speaking  for 
high  intermediate-level  students.  Aims  to  increase  accuracy  and 
fluency  in  communication  with  extensive  smaU  group  practice 
and  additional  assignments  in  the  Ustening  and  video  labs. 
Provides  opportunities  for  conversation  with  EngUsh-speaking 
peers  from  the  University. 

ESL  1 01 5  Advanced  Core-Structure  and  Communication  0  QH 

Focuses  on  Ustening,  speaking,  note-taking,  and  presentation 
skills  with  selective  grammar  review  for  advanced-level  students. 
Targets  sldUs  for  academic  success  in  the  Uruversity.  Aims  to 
increase  accuracy  and  fluency  in  communication  with  extensive 
small  group  practice  and  additional  assignments  in  the  listening 
and  video  labs.  Provides  opportunities  for  conversation  with 
English-speaking  peers  from  the  University. 

ESL  1021  Beginning  Reading  0  QH 

Provides  guided  reading  practice  to  basic-level  students.  Uses 
materials  designed  for  students  with  limited  vocabulary  and 
knowledge  of  EngUsh.  Focuses  on  vocabulary  development  and 
comprehension  of  short  passages.  Encourages  active  participa- 
tion and  discussion. 

ESL  1 022  Low-Intermediate  Reading  0  QH 

Provides  reading  practice  to  intermediate-level  students. 
Introduces  strategies  for  efficient  reading:  skintming,  scanning, 
identifying  main  idea  and  support,  making  inferences,  and  sum- 
marizing. Taurgets  vocabulary  development.  Encourages  discus- 
sion based  on  the  readings. 

ESL  1 023  Intermediate  Reading  0  QH 

Provides  reading  practice  to  intermediate-level  students.  Covers 
strategies  for  efficient  reading:  skimming,  scanning,  identifying 
main  idea  and  support,  making  inferences,  and  summarizing. 
Targets  vocabulary  development.  Encourages  discussion  based 
on  the  readings. 


ESL  1 024  High-Intermediate  Reading  0  QH 

Provides  reading  practice  to  high  intermediate-level  students. 
AppUes  strategies  for  efficient  reading:  skimming,  scanning,  iden- 
tifying main  idea  and  support,  making  inferences,  and  summariz- 
ing through  intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  a  variety  of  texts: 
fiction,  autobiography,  articles  of  general  interest,  and  selections 
from  university-level  textbooks.  Continues  development  of  vocab- 
ulary. Encourages  discussion  based  on  the  readings. 

ESL  1 025  Advanced  Reading  0  QH 

Provides  reading  practice  to  advanced-level  students.  AppUes 
strategies  for  efficient  reading:  skimming,  scanning,  identifying 
main  idea  and  support,  making  inferences,  and  summarizing 
through  intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  a  variety  of  texts:  fic- 
tion, autobiography,  articles  of  general  interest,  and  selections 
from  universify-level  textbooks.  Continues  development  of  vocab- 
ulary. Encourages  discussion  based  on  the  readings. 


I 


ESL  1031  Beginning  Composition  0  Ql 

Focuses  on  paragraph  development  for  beginning  students  with 
Umited  grammar  and  vocabulary.  Provides  practice  vidth  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  capitalization,  and  topic  and  supporting  sentences. 


ESL  1 032  Low-Intermediate  Composition  0  QH 

Provides  intensive  practice  in  composition  viath  emphasis  on 
grammatical  accuracy  and  clarify  of  content  for  low  intermediate- 
level  students.  Focuses  on  writing  weU-organized  and  effectively 
developed  paragraphs. 

ESL  1 033  Intermediate  Composition  0  QH 

Provides  intensive  practice  in  composition  with  emphasis  on 
grammatical  accuracy  and  clarify  of  content  for  intermediate  stu- 
dents. Focuses  on  vrating  weU-organized  and  effectively  devel- 
oped paragraphs.  Gives  special  attention  to  individual  writing 
needs.  Reviews  grammar  points  identified  as  problem  areas  for 
individual  writers  in  the  class. 

ESL  1 034  High-Intermediate  Composition  0  QH 

Provides  mtensive  practice  in  composition  with  emphasis  on 
grammatical  accuracy  and  clarify  of  content  for  high  intermediate- 
level  students.  Focuses  on  writing  weU-organized  and  effectively 
developed  paragraphs.  Gives  special  attention  to  individual  writ- 
ing needs.  Reviews  grammar  points  identified  as  problem  areas 
for  individual  writers  in  the  class. 

ESL  1 035  Advanced  Composition  0  QHI 

Provides  intensive  practice  in  composition  with  emphasis  on 
grammatical  accuracy  and  clarify  of  content  for  advanced  stu- 
dents. Focuses  on  writing  weU-organized  and  effectively  devel- 
oped pai'agraphs.  Gives  special  attention  to  individual  writing 
needs.  Reviews  grammar  points  identified  as  problem  areas  for 
individual  writers  in  the  class. 

ESL  1 044  High-Intermediate  Listening/Speaking-Pronunciation  0  QH) 

Focuses  on  aspects  of  EngUsh  pronunciation,  including  the 
sounds  of  vowels  and  consonants,  as  weU  as  the  patterning  of 
stress  and  intonation,  that  aid  non-native  speakers  in  spealdng 
inteUigibly  in  EngUsh.  Develops  active  listening  strategies  to 
Unprove  comprehension.  Provides  a  variefy  of  speaking  activities 
and  directed  laboratory  practice. 
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ESL  1 045  Advanced  Listening/Speaking  0  QH 

Explores  techniques  of  effective  oral  communication  and  provides 
opportunities  for  extensive  practice.  Develops  active  listening 
strategies  to  improve  comprehension  and  provides  opportunities 
for  additional,  self-directed  study  in  the  listening  and  video  labs. 

ESL  1054  High-Intermediate  Intensive  Grammar  0  OH 

Provides  extensive  practice  and  review  of  msyor  grammatical 
points  with  the  aim  of  increasing  command  of  the  structures  of 
English  and  improving  writing  skills. 


ESL  1 090  Business  Language  Skills  (Advanced)  0  QH 

Serves  as  a  preparatory  course  using  business  cases  for  non- 
native-speaking  professionals  and  graduate  students  entering 
American  MBA  programs.  Focuses  on  presentation  skills  and 
strategies  for  participation  in  bargaining  sessions;  participants 
receive  practice  in  writing  business  case  analyses,  performance 
appraisals,  reports,  and  team  business  plans. 
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Academic  and  Service  Buildings 


John  D.  O'Bryant  African-Americon  Institute  (AF) 

Barletta  Natatorium  (BN) 

Boiler  Plant 

Cabot  Physical  Education  Building  (CB)  TTY:  Rm  1 10 

Cahners  Hall  (CA)  TTY:  Rm  151 

Corgill  Hall  (CG) 

Churchill  Holl  (CH) 

Classroom  Building  (CL) 

Columbus  Place  (716  Columbus  Avenue)  (CP) 

Cullinone  Hall  (CN) 

John  A.  and  Marcia  E.  Curry  Student  Center 

(Student  Lounge)  (SO  TTY;  Rm  255 
Cushing  Hall  (CU) 
Dona  Research  Center  (DA) 
Oockser  Hall  (DK)  TTY:  Rm  107 
Dodge  Hall  (DG) 
Maureen  and  Richard  J.  Egan 

Engineering/Science  Research  Center 
Ell  Student  Building  (Auditorium  )  (EL)  TTY:  Rms  04,104 
Field  Street  (FS) 

Forsyth  Building  (FR)  TTY:  Rms  100, 135 
Forsyth  Building  Annex  (FA) 
Forsyth  Dental  Building  (FE) 
Hoyden  Hall  (HA)  TTY:  Rms  120, 202 
Hillel-Froger  (HF) 

Residence  Buildings 


Holmes  Hall  (HO)  TTY:  Rm  276 

Hurtig  Hall  (HT) 

Koriotis  Hall  (KA) 

Kerr  Hall  (Faculty  Center)  (KH) 

Knowles  Center  (KN) 

Lake  Hall  (U)  TTY:  Rm  203 

Roger  M.  and  Michelle  S.  Marino 

Recreation  Center 
Matthews  Arena  (MA) 
Matthews  Arena  Annex  (MX) 
Meserve  Hall  (ME)  TTY:  Rm  305 
Mugor  Life  Science  Building 

(Peobody  Health  Professions  Center)  (MU) 
Nightingale  Hall  (Nl)  TT^:Rml25 
Porker  Building  (PA) 
Renaissance  Pork 

Richards  Hall  (Rl)  TTY:  Rms  150, 254 
Robinson  Hall  (RB) 

Ryder  Hall  (RY)  TTY:  Rms  170, 180,251,270 
122  St.  Stephen  Street  (SS) 
Snell  Engineering  Center  (SN)  TTY:  Rm  120 
Snell  Library  (SL)  TTY:  Reference  Desk 
Stearns  Center  (ST)  TTY:  Rm  302 
26  Tavern  Road  (TA) 


Burstein  Hall 

400  The  Fenway 

1 42-1 48  Hemenway  Street 

153  Hemenway  Street  and  Loftman  Hall 

316  Huntington  Avenue 

(Northeastern  at  the  YMCA) 
319  Huntington  Avenue 
337  Huntington  Avenue 
407  Huntington  Avenue 
Kennedy  Hall 
Kerr  Hall 
Light  Hall 


Loftman  Hall  and  1 53  Hemenway  Street 

Melvin  Hall 

Rubenstein  Hall 

106/1 10/1 16/1 22  St.  Stephen  Street 

Smith  Hall 

Speare  Hall 

Stetson  East  TTY  (public) 

Stetson  West 

West  Compus  Residence  Hall  A 

(scheduled  to  open  fall  1999) 
White  Hall 
Willis  Hall 


Key 


Academic,  residential, 
and  service  buildings 

Handicap  parking 
Accessible  routes 
Parking  areas 
Street  direction 
Underground  tunnel 
Emergency  telephone 
TTY  locations 

See  alphobelic  list  of  buildings 
for  TTY  locolions. 


Maps  are  provided  by  the  Information  Center,  115 
Richards  Hall,  extension  2736  (TTY  extension  3768). 
Some  buildings  on  this  map  are  used  but  not  owned 
by  Northeastern  University.  4/99 


s    te 


TTY:  Rm  000 
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Academic  Calendar  1999-2000 


1999 


September 

3-Sept.  17 

Friday-Friday 

Vacation. 

6 

Monday 

Labor  Day.  University  closed. 

16 

Thursday 

Fall  Commencement. 

17-22 

Friday-Wednesday 

Orientation  and  registration  for  freshmen  and  transfer  students. 

20 

Monday 

Upperclass  registration. 

23 

Thursday 

Cla.s.ses  begin  in  undergraduate  full-time  day  programs  for  fall 
quarter. 

October 

11 

Monday 

Columbus  Day.  University  closed. 

November 

11 

Thursday 

Veterans  Day.  University  closed. 

25 

Thursday 

Thanksgiving  Day.  University  closed. 

25-27 

Thursday-Saturday 

Thanksgiving  recess.  University  closed  except  key  offices. 

December 

9 

Thursday 

Reading  day. 

10-16 

Friday-Thursday 

Fall  final  examinations  for  undergraduate  full-time  day  programs. 

17-Jan.  3 

Friday-Monday 

Vacation. 

2000 

January 


4-5 

6 
17 


Tuesday-Wednesday 

Thursday 
Monday 


Orientation  and  registration  for  new  freshmen  and  transfer 
students;  registration  for  continuing  September  freshmen  and 
returning  upperclass  students. 

Classes  begin  in  undergraduate  fiaU-time  day  programs  for  winter 
quarter. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  Birthday  observed.  University 
closed. 


February 

21 

Monday 

Presidents'  Day.  University  operates  on  a  normal  class 
schedule. 

March 

13-17 

Monday-Friday 

Winter  final  examinations  for  undergraduate  full-time  day 
programs. 

20-24 

Monday-Friday 

Vacation. 

27-28 

Monday-Tuesday 

Orientation  and  registration  for  new  freshmen  and  transfer 
students,  continuing  September  and  January  freshmen,  and 
returning  upperclass  students. 

29 

Wednesday 

Classes  begin  in  undergraduate  full-time  day  programs  for  spring 
quarter. 

April 

17 

Monday 

Patriots'  Day.  University  operates  on  a  normal  class  schedule. 

May 


29 


Monday 


Memorial  Day.  University  closed. 
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June 


5-9 

Monday-Friday 

12-16 

Monday-Friday 

17 

Saturday 

19 

Monday 

20 


Tuesday 


Spring  final  examinations  for  undergraduate  fuU-time  day 
programs. 

Vacation. 

Commencement. 

Registration  for  returning  upperclass  students  and  January 
freslvmen  (Quarter  3). 

Classes  begin  in  undergraduate  fuU-time  day  programs  for  sum- 
mer quarter. 


July 


Tuesday 


Independence  Day.  University  closed. 


August 


2&-31 


Monday-Thursday 


Summer  final  examinations  for  undergraduate  fuU-time  day 
programs. 


September       1-15 
4 
12 


Friday-Friday 

Monday 

Tuesday 


Vacation. 

Labor  Day.  University  closed. 

Fall  Commencement. 


Calendar  dates  are  subject  to  change.  The  University  community  wiU  be  notified  if  such  changes  are  necessary. 
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Governing  Boards  and  Officers 
of  Northeastern 


Officers  of  the 
Corporation 
and  Board  of 
Trustees 
1999-2000 


Neal  F.  Finnegan,  Chairman 
Robert  C.  Marini,  Vice  Chairman 
Richard  C.  Ockerbloom,  Vice  Chairman 
H.  Patricia  Taylor,  Vice  Chairman 
Alan  D.  Tobin,  Vice  Chairman 
Vincent  J.  Lembo,  Secretary 
Deaima  P.  Jantzen,  Assistant  Secretary 
Maureen  J.  Nelligan,  Assistant  Secretary 
George  J.  Matthews,  Chairman  Emeritus 
William  F.  Allen,  Jr. ,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
Thomas  E.  CargUl,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
WUliam  R.  Driver,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
Frank  L.  Farwell,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
Ernest  Henderson  EI,  Vice  Chairman  Em.eritus 
George  S.  Kariotis,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
Harvey  C.  Krentzman,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 
John  Lowell,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritits 
Charlotte  B.  Smith,  Vice  Chairman  Em,erita 
Bernard  Solomon,  Vice  Chairman  Em,eritus 
D.  Thomas  Trigg,  Vice  Chairman  Emeritus 


Members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees 


George  D.  Behrakis 
Scott  M.  Black 
Robert  A.  Brooks 
Frederick  L.  Brown 
Richard  P.  Chapman,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Clayson 
William  J.  Cotter 
Gary  L.  Countryman 
Michael  J.  Cronin 
Harry  T.  Daniels 
Richard  J.  Egan 
Ruth  S.  Felton 
Neal  F.  Finnegan 
W.  Kevin  Fitzgerald 
Frederic  T.  Hersey 


Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Robert  F.  Johnson 

PhU  Johnston 

Donald  J.  Kramer 

Andre  A.  Laus 

Robert  C.  Marini 

Roger  M.  Marino 

Donald  P.  Massa 

George  J.  Matthews 

Katherine  S.  McHugh 

Henry  J.  Nasella 

Kathryn  MacKinnon  Nicholson 

Richsird  C.  Ockerbloom 

Richard  A.  OUen 

Edward  0.  Owens 


Arthur  A  Pappas 
Denrus  J.  Picard 
Ronald  L.  Rossetti 
William  J.  Shea 
Thomas  F.  SkeUy 
Janet  M.  Smith 
H.  Patricia  Taylor 
Jean  C.  Tempel 
W.  Nicholas  Thomdike 
Alan  D.  Tobin 
Carole  J.  Uhrich 
Catherine  A.  White 


Ex  Officio 


Richard  M.  Freeland,  President 


Lifetime  Trustees  Emeriti 


William  F.  Allen,  Jr. 
Diana  J.  Auger 
Roy  H.  Beaton 
Louis  W.  Cabot 
Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan 
Thomas  E.  Cargill,  Jr. 
WiUiam  R.  Driver,  Jr. 
William  Elfers 
Frank  L.  Farwell 


James  V.  Fetchero 
Ernest  Henderson  HI 
Joseph  E.  Heney 
Colby  Hewitt,  Jr. 
Carl  R.  Hurtig 
George  S.  Kariotis 
Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
John  Lowell 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 


WilMam  J.  Pruyn 
Francis  J.  Quirico 
Kenneth  G.  Ryder 
Charlotte  B.  Smith 
Bernard  Solomon 
D.  Thomas  Trigg 
Chaplin  Tyler 
James  L.  Waters 
Alvin  C.  Zises 


Honorary  Trustees 


John  P.  LaWare 
Diane  H.  Lupean 


Stephen  J.  Sweeney 
Lucille  R.  Zanghi 
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Members  of  the 
Board  of 
Overseers 


Yousef  As'ad 
Margot  Botsford 
Leo  R.  Breitman 
Frederick  Brodsky 
John  E.  Buckley 
Ron  Burton 
Peter  B.  Cameron 
Samuel  F.  Chevalier 
Philip  M.  Chrusz 
George  C.  Chryssis 
Daniel  T.  Condon 
Joseph  D.  Feaster,  Jr. 
Louise  M.  Firth 
Stratton  J.  Georgoulis 
Francis  A.  Gicca 


William  S.  Howard 
John  J.  Hurley,  Jr. 
Howard  Israel 
James  J.  Kerasiotes 
Joarma  Lau 
John  R.  Leeman 
Richard  G.  Lesser 
Alan  S.  McKim 
Lawrence  C.  Moulter 
Lloyd  J.  MuUin 
Francis  E.  Murphy 
Richard  I.  Neal 
Sophia  H.  Pappas 
R.  Robert  Popeo 
John  F.  PrendivUle 


Donald  B.  Reed 
Eugene  M.  Reppucci,  Jr. 
Patrick  A.  RiveUi 
Robert  J.  Shillman 
Robert  A.  SkeUy 
Jerry  M.  Socol 
Phyllis  S.  Swersky 
Edward  L.  Wax 
E.  Leo  Whitworth 
Robert  C.  Wiesel 
Dena  G.  WiUmore 


Ex  Officio 


Robert  F.  Glaser 

President,  Alumni  Association 


Brian  R.  Lane 

Chairman,  The  National  Council 


Other  Members 
of  the 
Corporation 


Ernie  P.  Anastos 
Robert  J.  Awkward 
Kenneth  W.  Ballou 
Vincent  F.  Barletta 
Louis  H.  Bamett 
Samuel  W  Bodman  in 
Richard  L.  Bready 
WiUiam  L.  Brown 
Irving  S.  Brudnick 
Richard  D.  BruhmuUer 
Wayne  A.  Budd 
James  F.  Bunker 
John  F.  Burke 
Nonnie  S.  Bumes 
Robert  M.  Cahners 
Mickey  L.  Call 
Kim  CampbeU 
William  P.  Casey 
Lawrence  G.  Cetrulo 
George  W.  ChamUlard 
Livingstone  N.  Coakley 
John  R.  Colbert 
Dorothy  G.  Cooley 
James  J.  CosteUo 
Joseph  J.  Cronin 
Martha  Crowninshield 
John  J.  CuUinane 
Robert  L.  Culver 
Edward  G.  CulverweU 
John  A.  Curry 
James  C.  Curvey 
Carl  E.  Dantas 
Richard  J.  DeAgazio 
Melanie  C.  Dean 
George  R.  DeVaux 
Douglas  G.  DeVivo 
Robert  E.  DiCenso 
William  O.  DiPietro 
Theodore  S.  D'Orlando 


PriscUla  H.  Douglas 
Sarah  T.  Dowling 
WiUiam  J.  Downey 
David  F.  Doyle 
C.  Gerard  Drucker 
Suleiman  A.  Dualeh 
Michael  J.  Egan 
Douglas  Epstein 
Paul  E.  Farris 
Robert  R.  Feier 
Robert  P.  Ferris 
Albert  S.  Frager 
Thomas  D.  Furman 
Frieda  Garcia 
Murray  J.  Gart 
Judy  George 
Charles  K.  Gifford 
Paul  W.  Glennon 
Daniel  A.  Grady 
Joseph  A.  Grady 
John  L.  Grandin 
Herbert  P.  Gray 
Gary  R.  Gregg 
Calvin  M.  Grimes,  Jr. 
Marvin  I.  Haas 
John  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Michael  E.  Haynes 
Nancy  E.  B.  Haynes 
Edward  L.  Hennessy 
James  S.  Herbert 
Charles  C.  Hewitt  m 
Robert  W  Holmes 
Theodore  L.  lorio 
Roderick  Ireland 
Edward  C.  Johnson  3d 
H.  Peter  Karoff 
Fenton  G.  Keyes 
Walter  I.  Keyes 
Calvin  A.  King 


A.  Max  Kohlenberg 
Myra  H.  Kraft 
Mark  A.  Krentzman 
Frank  W  Kulesza 
C.  Joseph  LaBonte 
Brian  R.  Lane 
Evelyn  M.  Lane 
Joseph  C.  Lawler  HI 
Irving  M.  Levine 
Elma  Lewis 
Ira  A.  Lipman 
Melvin  Litvin 
George  M.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 
Jeff  B.  Lowenfels 
George  A.  MacConneU 
John  T.  MagnareUi 
Anthony  R.  Manganaro 
LeUo  Marino 
Ralph  C.  Martin 
Thomas  May 
Henry  F.  McCance 
David  C.  McCourt 
Terence  P.  McDermott 
Paul  V.  McDonough 
Wm  McDonough 
Dominic  Meo,  Jr. 
Sydney  MiUer 
Cathy  E.  Minehan 
Donald  H.  Moore 
Barbara  J.  Nelson 
Peter  F.  O'ConneU 
Peter  J.  Ogren 
Lawrence  A.  O'Rourke 
Nels  A.  Palm 
Leo  F.  Peters 
Jerome  M.  Powell 
Dominic  J.  Puopolo 
George  Putnam 
W  Warren  Ramirez 
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Kathleen  M.  Rice 
D.  Paul  Rich 
Daniel  J.  Roberts 
Ernest  J.  Sargeant 
Peter  Sarmanian 
Roy  L.  Schneider 
Michael  J.  Sheehan 
Robert  G.  Sheehan 
Thomas  A.  Shields 
Stanley  J.  Sidel 


James  C.  Smith 
Gail  Snowden 
Robert  Somma 
Peter  V.  Sorgi 
David  B.  Stone 
Galen  L.  Stone 
Anne  E.  Sullivan 
Lawrence  1.  Templeman 
John  F.  Toomey 
Joseph  M.  Tucci 


Wilson  B.  Tuffin 
Randel  E.  Vataha 
Lynda  Vickers-Smith 
Marc  S.  Wallace 
Joan  WaUace-Bei\jamin 
James  H.  Walsh  IV 
George  E.  Wilson 
Stanley  A.  Young 
EUen  M.  Zane 
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Administrative  Organization 


Officers  of  the 
University 


Richard  M.  Freeland,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  President 

John  A.  Curry,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  President  Emeritus 

Jean  C.  Eddy,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Vice  President  for  Enrollment  Management 

David  Hall,  B.S.,  M.A.,  J.D.,  L.L.M.,  S.J.D.,  Senior  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost 

William  E.  Kneeland,  Jr.,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Controller 

Vincent  J.  Lembo,  B.A.,  J.D.,  Vice  President  and  University  Counsel 

John  A.  Martin,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Vice  President  for  Business 

Richard  L.  Meyer,  B.A.,  J.D.,  Senior  Vice  President  for  Development 

Laurence  F.  Mucciolo,  B.A.,  Senior  Vice  President  for  Administration  and  Finance 

Joseph  D.  Murphy,  A.B.,  Treasurer 

Katherine  N.  Pendergast,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Vice  President  for  Human  Resources  Management 

Richard  D.  Porter,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Vice  President  for  Cooperative  Education 

Karen  T.  Rigg,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 

Kenneth  G.  Ryder,  A.B.,  M.A,  L.H.D.  (hon.),  Litt.  D.  (hon.),  D.Sci.Ed.  (hon.),  Chancellor 

Robert  Weir,  B.S.,  Vice  President  for  Information  Services 


and  General 

Administrative 

Officers 


Academic  Deans,  Roger  I.Abrams,B.A.,J.D.,  Dean  o/J/ieSc/woio/ Law 

Q«   __!___  _i  C^U«««I«   Linda  J.  AUen,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  t/?iii;ersif2/iJesristrar 

'  Alan  R.  Benenfeld,  B.Met.E.,  M.L.S.,  M.S.,  Dean  and  Director  of  University  Libraries 
Agnes  Chan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  College 

of  Computer  Science 
Robert  D.  Croatti,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of 

Criminal  Justice 
Martin  J.  Damian,  B.S.,  Bursar 

Larry  A.  Finkelstein,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Computer  Science 
D.  Joseph  Griffin,  B.S.,  M.P.A.,  Director  of  Public  Safety 

Ronald  D.  Hedlund,  B.A.,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Provost  for  Research  and  Graduate  Education 
Lance  Hopkins,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Director  of  Lane  Health  Center 
William  I.  KeUy,  M.S.,  Director,  Graduate  School  of  Professional  Accounting 

and  Director  for  Graduate  Business  Programs 
Alan  Kines,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Director  of  Admissions 

Ronald  L.  Martel,  A.A.,  B.S.,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  for  Student  Life 
Ian  McCaw,  B.Com.,  M.S.,  Director  of  Athletics 
James  K.  Motley,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Dean  for  Student  Services 
Ena  Vasquez-NuttaU,  B.A.,  M.A,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  the 

Graduate  School  of  the  Bouve  College  of  Health  Sciences 
Kay  D.  Onan,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  Faculty  Affairs  and  Director 

of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Coleen  C.  Pantalone,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Vice  Provost 
Donnie  Perkins,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Dean  and  Director  of  Affirmative  Action 
Patrick  Plunkett,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Acting  Dean  of  the  Bouve  College  of  Health  Sciences 
AUen  L.  Soyster,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
James  R.  Stellar,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Robert  R.  TUlman,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Acting  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Cooperative  Education 
Ira  R.  Weiss,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
Yaman  Yener,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  Research  and  Graduate  Studies  and  Director  of 

the  Graduate  School  of  Engineering 
Leon  Zaborowski,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Provost  for  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  and 

Dean  of  University  College 
TBA,  Associate  Vice  Provost  for  Undergraduate  Education 

TBA,  Director  of  the  School  of  Engineering  Technology  and  Lowell  Institute  School 
TBA,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
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Faculty 


Ronald  Aaron 

Professor,  Physics;  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  PhD,  1961 

Michael  A.  Ablove 
Assistant  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education;  Boston 
University,  MEd,  1973 

George  G.  Adams 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  PhD, 
1975 

BeDe  Adler 

Assistant  Professor, 

Journalism; 

Northeastern  University,  MJ, 

1976 

M.  Shahid  Alam 

Professor,  Economics; 
University  of  Western  Ontario, 
PhD,  1979 

Alan  D.  Alford 

Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  University  of 
South  Carolina,  PhD,  1990 

Neil  O.  Alper 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1977 

Akram  N.  Alshawabkeh 
Assistant  Professor,  Civil  and 
Environmental  Engineering; 
Louisiana  State  University, 
PhD,  1994 

George  O.  Alverson 
Associate  Professor,  Physics; 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
PhD,  1979 

Mansoor  M.  Amyi 
Associate  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  Purdue  University, 
PhD,  1992 

Teiichi  Ando 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  PhD, 
1982 


Rae  Andre 

Professor,  Human  Resources 
Management;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1980 

Edwin  C.  Andrews 
Associate  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Indiana 
University,  MFA,  1982 

Arnold  Arluke 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  New  York 
University,  PhD,  1978 

Jane  Aroian 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Northeastern  University,  EdD, 

1986 

Susan  Asai 

Assistant  Professor,  Mu^ic; 
University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  PhD,  1988 

Nicholas  Athanassiou 
Assistant  Professor,  General 
Management;  University  of 
South  Carolina,  PhD,  1995 

Roger  M.  Atherton 
Professor,  General 
Management;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1972 

Joseph  L.  Ayers 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
University  of  California  at 
Santa  Cruz,  PhD,  1975 

Ruth  Azen 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Ithaca 
CoUege,  MS,  1982 

Lynn  Babington 
Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Washington, 
PhD,  1995 

Kenneth  A.  Baclawski 
Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science;  Harvard  University, 
PhD,  1976 

Mairdges  Bacon 
Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Broum 
University,  PhD,  1978 


Richard  H.  Bailey 
Professor,  Geology;  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
PhD,  1973 

Ronald  W.  Bailey 
Professor,  African-American 
Studies;  Stanford  University, 
PhD,  1979 

Charles  D.  Baker 
Professor,  General 
Management;  Harvard 
University,  MBA,  1955 

Terry  K.  Baker 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  Wales  (United 
Kingdom),  DSc,  1978 

Ramsdya  Balachandra 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science; 
Columbia  University,  PhD, 
1975 

Brendan  D.  Bannister 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Resources  Management;  Kent 
State  University,  DBA,  1983 

ArunBEinsil 

Professor,  Physics;  Harvard 

University,  PhD,  1974 

GUda  A.  Barabino 
Associate  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  Rice  University, 
PhD,  1986 

Gloria  Barczak 

Associate  Professor,  Marketing; 

Syracuse  University,  PhD,  1987 

Arie  Barjosef 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Technion-Israel  Institute  of 
Technology,  MSc,  1978 

Thomas  A.  Barnes 
Associate  Professor, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Nova  University,  EdD,  1980 

Judith  T.  Ban- 

Associate  Professor,  Medical 
Laboratory  Science;  Harvard 
University,  ScD,  1987 
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Amilcar  A.  Barreto 
Assistant  Professor,  Political 
Science;  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  PhD, 
1995 

John  A.  Barrick 

Assistant  Professor, 

Accounting; 

University  of  Nebraska,  PhD, 

1998 

Anne  L.  Bateman 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  PhD,  1993 

Michelle  A.  Beauchesne 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
Boston  University,  DNSc,  1989 

Jean  C.  Bedard 
Associate  Professor, 
Accounting;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  PhD,  1985 

Thomas  M.  Begley 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Resources  Management; 
Cornell  University,  PhD, 
1980 

James  C.  Benneyan 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  PhD,  1997 

Kostia  Bergman 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
California  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1972 

Dionisio  Bemal 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  University  of 
Tennessee,  PhD,  1979 

Samuel  J.  Bernstein 
Professor,  English;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1964 

James  F.  Black 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
University  of  Maryland  at 
Baltimore,  MSW,  1993 

Betsey  W.  Blackmer 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  EdD, 
1988 

Charmarie  J.  BlaisdeU 
Associate  Professor,  History; 
Tufts  University,  PhD,  1969 


Frederic  C.  Blanc 
Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 
New  York  University,  PhD, 
1969 

Robert  J.  Blanch 
Professor,  English;  State 
University  of  New  York, 
Buffalo,  PhD,  1967 

Samuel  J.  Blank 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Brandeis  University,  PhD, 
1967 

Robert  J.  Blaser 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy,  MS,  1983 

Francis  C.  Blessington 
Professor,  English;  Brown 
University,  PhD,  1972 

Michael  BUm 

Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  Temple 
University,  PhD,  1987 

Martin  L.  Block 
Associate  Professor, 
Psychology;  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1971 

Joseph  T.  Blucher 
Senior  Research  Engineer, 
Mechanical  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1958 

Barry  Bluestone 
Steams  Trustee  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  Political 
Science  and  Sociology- 
Anthropology;  University 
of  Michigan,  PhD,  1974 

Glenn  A.  Boden 
Assistant  Professor,  Health, 
Sport,  Leisure  Studies; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1979 

Charles  Bognanni 

Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1979 

Norman  R.  Boisse 
Professor,  Pharmacy;  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  1976 

Paul  J.  Bolster 
Professor,  Finance  and 
Insurance;  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  PhD, 
1985 


Jeffrey  A.  Bom 
Associate  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  HiU, 
PhD,  1986 

Mehdi  Boroi:yerdi 
Professor,  Pharmacy; 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
PhD,  1978 

Lesbia  S.  Borras 
Assistant  Professor,  Counseling 
Psychology,  Rehabilitation 
and  Special  Education; 
Pennsylvania  State 
University,  PhD,  1990 

Christopher  J.  Bosso 
Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1985 

David  P.  Boyd 

Professor,  Human  Resources 
Management;  Oxford 
University,  PhD,  1973 

David  P.  Brady 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 

and  Computer  Engineering; 

Princeton  University,  PhD, 

1990 

Winifred  Breines 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Olivia  Breton 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  University,  MEd,  1970 

Mark  Bridger 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1967 

Elizabeth  C.  Britt 
Assistant  Professor,  English; 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  PhD,  1997 

Oscar  T.  Brookins 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  State  University  of 
New  York,  Buffalo,  PhD,  1976 

Dana  H.  Brooks 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 

and  Computer  Engineering; 

Northeastern  University,  PhD, 

1991 

Leonard  L.  Brown 
Associate  Professor,  Music; 
Wesleyan  University,  PhD, 
1989 
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Michael  E.  Brown 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  University  of 
Michigan,  JD,  1960,  PhD, 
1964 

Todd  A.  Brown 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Pharmacy;  Northeastern 
University,  BS,  1984 

David  J.  Bryant 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  Stanford 
University,  PhD,  1991 

Cindy  I.  BucJianan 
Associate  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  MS,  PT, 
1980 

David  E.  Budil 
Assistant  Professor, 
Chemistry,  University  of 
Chicago,  PhD,  1986 

Michael  E.  Buerger 
Associate  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  Rutgers  University, 
PhD,  1993 

Edward  Biillins 
Professor,  Theatre;  San 
Francisco  State  University, 
MFA,  1994 

Ralph  A.  Buonopane 
Associate  Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  Northeastern 
University,  PhD,  1967 

Jeffrey  Bnrds 

Assistant  Professor,  History; 

Yale  University,  PhD,  1990 

L.  Gerald  Bursey 
Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  Harvard  University, 
PhD,  1957 

Harvey  Burstein 
Visiting  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  Creighton  University, 
JD,  1948 

Vincent  K.  Butler 
Associate  Academic  Specialist, 
Computer  Technology;  Boston 
University,  MS,  1981 

Soeren  Buus 

Professor,  Electrical  and 

Computer  Engineering; 

Northeastern  University,  PhD, 

1980 


Karen  S.  Buzzard 
Associate  Professor, 
Communication  Studies; 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  PhD,  1985 

Marilyn  A.  Cairns 
Associate  Professor, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Boston  University,  ScD,  1984 

BaUard  C.  CampbeU 
Professor,  History;  University 
of  Wisconsin,  PhD,  1970 

Richard  L.  Caneile 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
CAGS,  1974 

Alicia  A.  Canali 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1978 

Mira  Cantor 

Associate  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  University  of 
lUinois,  MFA,  1969 

Elaine  CapozzoU 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Union  Institute,  PhD,  1990 

Robert  W.  Case 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Yeshiva 
University,  PhD,  1966 

John  Casey 

Associate  Professor,  Compute)' 

Science;  Boston  College,  BA, 

1963 

Bohumil  CenkI 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Charles  University  (Czech 
Republic),  PhD,  1961 

Robert  J.  Cersosimo 
Associate  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of  Utah, 
PharmD,  1980 

Paul  M.  Champion 

Professor,  Physics;  University 

of  Illinois,  Urbana,  PhD,  1975 

Agnes  H.  Chan 

Professor,  Computer  Science; 

Ohio  State  University,  PhD, 

1975 


Chung  Chan 

Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
University  of  Iowa,  PliD,  1981 

Robin  Chandler 
Assistant  Professor,  Sociology, 
Art,  and  African-American 
Studies;  Northeastern 
University,  PhD,  1992 

Terry  H.  Chapman 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
University  of  Missouri, 
PhD,  1980 

Sangit  Chattel]  ee 

Professor,  Management  Science; 

New  York  University,  PhD,  1973 

Donald  P.  Cheney 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
University  of  South  Florida, 
PhD,  1975 

Elizabeth  A.  Chilvers 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1973 

Margery  Chisholm 
Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Boston  University,  EdD,  1970 

Margaret  H.  Christensen 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Michigan,  PhD, 
1995 

Joseph  Cigna 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 

Physical  Therapy;  Florida 

State  University,  PhD,  PT, 

1988 

Cetin  Ciner 

Assistant  Professor,  Finance; 
Louisiana  State  University, 
PhD,  1998 

John  W.  CipoUa 
Professor;  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  Brown 
University,  PhD,  1970 

Bruce  H.  Clark 
Assistant  Professor, 
Marketing;  Stanford 
University,  PhD,  1993 
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Thomas  H.  Clark 
Assistant  Professor, 
Education;  Teachers  College 
Columbia  University,  MA, 
1957 

WiUiam  D.  dinger 
Associate  Professor, 
Computer  Science; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1981 

John  J.  Cochrane 
Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  PhD,  1966 

Perrin  S.  Cohen 
Associate  Professor, 
Psychology;  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  1967 

Dennis  R.  Cokely 
Associate  Professor,  American 
Sign  Language;  Georgetown 
University,  PhD,  1984 

Elizabeth  Cole 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1993 

WiUiam  E.  Cole 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology;  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  PhD,  1975 

John  D.  Coley 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1993 

Patrick  M.  Colgan 
Assistant  Professor,  Geology; 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  PhD,  1996 

C.  RandaU  Colvin 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  University  of 
Illinois,  PhD,  1991 

Martha  F.  Connors 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Salem  State  CoUege,  MSN,  1995 

Gene  D.  Cooperman 
Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Brown  University,  PhD 


Robert  L.  Cord 
Professor,  Political  Science; 
Syracuse  University,  PhD, 
1967 

Marie  B.  Corkery 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  University 
of  Indianapolis,  MS,  1995 

JiU  D.  Crisman 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Carnegie-Mellon  University, 
PhD,  1990 

William  F.  Crittenden 
Associate  Professor,  General 
Management;  University  of 
Arkansas,  PhD,  1982 

Alan  H.  Cromer 
Professor,  Physics;  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  1960 

Elizabeth  C.  Cromley 
Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  City  University 
of  New  York,  PhD,  1982 

William  Crotty 
Professor,  Political  Science; 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  HiU,  PhD,  1964 

Thomas  P.  Cullinane 
Professor,  Industrial 
Engineering  and  Information 
Systems;  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University, 
PhD,  1972 

Kathleen  Foley  Curley 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science; 
Columbia  University,  PhD, 
1981 

Joseph  A.  Curro 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Western  New  England  College, 
MBA,  1984 

Robert  S.  Curtin 
Associate  Professor,  Health, 
Sport,  Leisure  Studies;  Boston 
University,  EdD,  1977 

Julie  M.  Curtis 

Associate  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Yale  University, 
MFA,  1975 


Kamran  M.  Dadkhah 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  Indiana 
University,  PhD,  1975 

Joanne  Dalton 

Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Rhode  Island, 
PhD,  1995 

Ellen  Daly 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  University,  EdD,  1986 

Nicholas  Daruloff 

Professor,  Joumalism;  Oxford 

University,  MA,  1965 

Carol  Ann  Davidson 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Temple 
University,  MS,  1995 

Geoffrey  Davies 
University  Distinguished 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
Birmingham  University 
(England),  DSc,  1966 

Frederick  C.  Davis 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
PhD,  1980 

William  J.  DeAngelis 
Associate  Professor, 
Philosophy  and  Religion; 
Cornell  University,  PhD,  1970 

Rosarma  DeMarco 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
Wayne  State  University,  PhD, 
1997 

Anthony  P.  DeRitis 
Assistant  Professor,  Mtisic; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1997 

Richard  C.  Deth 
Professor,  Pharmacy; 
University  of  Miami,  PhD, 
1975 

H.  William  Detrich 
Professor,  Biology;  Yale 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Stuart  J.  Deutsch 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  PhD, 
1970 
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Anthony  J.  Devaney 
Pivfessor,  Electrical  and 
Compute)-  Engineering; 
University  of  Rochester,  PhD, 
1971 

Jacqueline  Diani 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
University  of  Virginia, 
MEd,  1989 

Rosemarie  DiMarco 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MS,  1976 

Aidong  Adam  Ding 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  1996 

Lisa  M.  Doherty 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MA,  1992 

Jeffrey  A.  Doughty 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University,  BS, 
1981 

Leonard  F.  Dow 
Associate  Academic  Specialist, 
Electrical  Engineering 
Technology;  Northeastern 
University,  MS,  1967 

Amitabh  Dugar 
Assistant  Professor, 
Accounting;  Northweste>-n 
University,  PhD,  1988 

Michael  S.  Dukakis 
Distinguished  Professor, 
Political  Science;  Harvard 
University,  JD,  1960 

Dan  T.  Dunn,  Jr. 
Associate  Professor, 
Marketing;  University  of 
Virginia,  DBA,  1976 

Ellen  Duwart 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1977 

Alan  W.  Dyer 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  University  of 
Maryland,  PhD,  1982 


Donald  L.  Eastridge 
Assistant  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education;  Yale 
University,  MDiv,  1963 

James  A.  Eckert 
Assistant  Professor, 
Marketing;  Michigan  State 
University,  PhD,  1998 

Jean  Egan 

Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  Univmsity, 
MEd,  1978 

Stanley  J.  Eigen 

Professor,  Mathematics;  McGill 

University  (Canada),  PhD, 

1982 

Charles  H.  Ellis 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
Johns  Hopkins  University, 
PhD,  1966 

Slava  S.  Epstein 
Assistant  Professor,  Biology; 
Moscow  State  University 
(Russia),  PhD,  1986 

Mark  Erickson 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MEd,  1987 

Rhea  T.  Eskew 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology;  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology,  PhD,  1983 

Mark  D.  Evans 
Assistant  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  PhD, 
1987 

Daniel  R.  Faber 
Assistant  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  University 
of  California,  Santa  Cruz, 
PhD,  1989 

Irene  R.  Fairley 
Pivfessor,  English  and 
Linguistics;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1971 

William  L.  Faissler 
Professor  Emeritus,  Physics; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1967 

Luis  M.  Falcon 

Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  1987 


Nasser  S.  Fard 
Associate  Pvfessor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
University  of  Arizona,  PhD, 
1982 

Harriett  J.  Fell 

Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD 

M.  Patricia  Fetter 
Associate  Professor, 
Counseling  Psychology, 
Rehabilitation  and  Special 
Education;  Syracuse 
University,  PhD,  1981 

Samuel  Fine 
Professor,  Biomedical, 
Electrical,  and  Computer 
Engineering  and  Engineering 
Technology;  University  of 
Toronto  (Canada),  MD,  1957 

Larry  A.  Finkelstein 
Professor,  Computer  Science; 
University  of  Birmingham 
(England),  PhD,  1970 

Kathleen  L.  Finn 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  EdD, 
1985 

Edith  E.  Flynn 

Professor,  Criminal  Justice; 
Univeisity  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
PhD,  1971 

Mary  R.  Flynn 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1974 

David  A.  Forsyth 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1973 

Lisa  M.  Foster 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1998 

Charles  F.  Fountain 
Associate  Professor, 
Journalism;  Columbia 
University,  MS,  1983 

William  M.  Fowler  Jr. 
Professor,  History;  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  PhD,  1971 
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Laura  L.  Frader 

Associate  Professor,  History; 

University  of  Rochester,  PhD, 

1978 

John  N.  Frampton 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics  and  Linguistics; 
Yale  University,  PhD,  1965 

Wayne  Franklin 

Professor,  English;  University 

of  Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1972 

James  W.  Fraser 
Professor,  Education  and 
History;  Columbia  University, 
PhD,  1975 

Barbara  M.  Fraumeni 
Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  Boston  College, 
PhD,  1980 

Jonathan  Freedman 
Associate  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  PhD,  1983 

Marvin  H.  Friedman 
Professor  Emeritus,  Physics; 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
PhD,  1952 

Peter  G.  Furth 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1981 

Robert  P.  Futrelle 
Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1966 

Terence  J.  Gaffney 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Brandeis  University,  PhD,  1976 

Xristos  Gaglas 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 

Physical  Therapy;  Western 

Michigan  University,  MS,  AT, 

1989 

Ann  M.  Galligan 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Columbia  University,  EdD, 
1989 

Alberto  R.  Gabnarino 
Professor  Emeritus, 
Mathematics;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1961 


David  A.  Garelick 
Professor,  Physics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1963 

Mary  Ann  Gauthier 
Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Vanderbilt  University,  EdD, 
1989 

Jordan  Gebre-Medhin 
Associate  Professor, 
Anthropology  and  African- 
American  Studies;  Purdue 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Walter  M.  Gershuny 
Associate  Professor,  Modem 
Languages;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1977 

Roger  W.  Giese 
Professor,  Pharmacy; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1969 

Bill  C.  Giessen 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  Gottingham 
(Germany),  ScD,  1958 

Gail  M.  GUbert,  Lt.  Col., 
US  Air  Force 

Professor;  Military  Science; 
California  State  University, 
MA,  1985 

Robert  E.  GUbert 
Professor,  Political  Science; 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
PhD,  1967 

Thomas  R.  GUbert 
Associate  Professor,  Chemistry; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1971 

WUliam  J.  GUlespie 
Associate  Professor, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Boston  University,  EdD,  1977 

Juliette  M.  GUman 
Associate  Professor,  Modem 
Languages;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1969 

Christina  Gilmartin 
Associate  Professor,  History; 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
PhD, 1986 

Maurice  E.  GUmore 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD 


Michael  J.  Glaubman 
Professor  Emeritus,  Physics; 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
PhD,  1953 

Carol  Glod 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Boston  College,  PhD,  1994 

Victor  B.  Godin 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science;  Harvard 
University,  DBA,  1968 

Haim  Goldberg 
Professor,  Physics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1963 

Minton  F.  Goldman 
Professor;  Political  Science; 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy,  PhD,  1964 

Arm  C.  Golub-Victor 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Boston 
University,  MPH,  PT,  PCS, 
1994 

Pamela  W.  Goodale 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Boston  College,  MA,  1981 

Bernard  L.  Gordon 
Associate  Professor,  Geology; 
University  of  Rhode  Island, 
MS,  1960 

Alexander  M.  Gorlov 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  Moscow  Institute 
of  Transport  Engineers 
(Russia),  PhD,  1961 

Gary  Goshgarian 
Professor,  English;  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  PhD, 
1965 

Eugene  H.  Gover 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1970 

Arvin  Grabel 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering;  New 
York  University,  ScD,  1964 

Kerry  M.  Granfield,  Capt., 
US  Army 

Assistant  Professor,  Military 
Science;  Northeastern. 
University,  BA,  1985 
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Harvey  Green 

Ptvfessor,  History;  Rutgers 

University,  PhD,  1976 

Cor\stantine  J.  Gregory 
Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 
Rutgers  University,  PhD,  1968 

Cecelia  G.  Grindel 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Maryland,  PhD, 
1988 

Mary  Jane  Grusemeyer 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MS,  1996 

Surendra  Gupta 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Purdue  University,  PhD,  1977 

Samuel  Gutmann 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1977 

Carole  D.  Hefner 
Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1978 

Arshag  B.  Hajian 

Professor,  Mathematics;  Yale 

University,  PhD,  1957 

John  E.  Hajjar 
Assistant  Professor, 
Engineering  Technology; 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  PhD,  1984 

Judith  A.  Hall 
Professor,  Psychology; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1976 

Robert  L.  HaU 

Associate  Professor,  History 
and  Afi-ican-Amei-ican 
Studies;  Florida  State 
University,  PhD,  1984 

Eric  W.  Hansberry 
Associate  Professor, 
Engineering  Technology; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1982 

Robert  N.  Hanson 
Professor,  Pharmacy; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1973 


Stephen  G.  Harkins 
Professor,  Psychology; 
University  of  Missouri,  PhD, 
1975 

Meredith  H.  Harris 
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Manufacturing  Engineering; 
University  of  Michigan,  PhD, 
1972 

Pran  Nath 

Professor,  Physics;  Stanford 

University,  PhD,  1964 

Stephen  Nathanson 
Professor,  Philosophy  and 
Religion;  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  PhD 

Hamid  Nayeb-Hashemi 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1982 

Richard  S.  Naylor 
Professor,  Geology;  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1967 

Carl  W.  Nelson 
Associate  Professor,  General 
Management;  University  of 
Manchester  (England),  PhD, 
1970 

Karen  L.  Nelson 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Columbia  University,  MArch, 
1994 

Donna  Newby 

Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  College,  PhD,  1993 

WUliam  A.  Newman 
Professor,  Geology;  Syracuse 
University,  PhD,  1971 


Judith  A.  Noblitt 
Associate  Professor,  Health, 
Sport,  Leisure  Studies; 
Springfield  College,  MEd,  1970 

Ann  C.  Noonan 
Associate  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  Northeastem 
University,  EdD,  1989 

Kristin  C.  Oberg 
Assistant  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
California,  San  Francisco, 
PharmD,  1991 

Carla  B.  Oblas 

Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
Mathematical  Practice; 
University  of  California, 
Davis,  MS,  1972 

Mary  L.  O'Brien 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Boston 
University,  MPH,  PT,  1984 

Suzanne  P.  Ogden 
Professor,  Political  Science; 
Brown  University,  PhD,  1974 

Rei  Okamoto 

Assistant  Professor,  Modem 
Languages;  Temple  University, 
PhD,  1998 

Barbara  F.  Okun 

Professor,  Counseling 
Psychology,  Rehabilitation 
and  Special  Education; 
Northwestern  University,  PhD, 
1970 

Ajiboye  F.  Oluokun 
Assistant  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  University  of 
Tennessee,  PhD,  1989 

Donald  M.  O'Malley 
Assistant  Professor,  Biology; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1989 

Thomas  C.  Omer 
Associate  Professor, 
Accounting;  University  of 
Iowa,  PhD,  1986 

Mary  Jo  Ondrechen 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
Northwestern  University,  PhD, 
1978 

Therese  M.  O'NeU-Pirozzi 
Assistant  Professor,  Speech- 
Language  Pathology  and 
Audiology;  Boston  University, 
ScD,  1989 
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Rodney  Oudan 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Cambridge  College,  MEd,  1990 

Kwamina  Panford 
Associate  Professor,  African- 
American  Studies; 
Northeastern  University,  PhD, 
1989 

Coleen  C.  Pantalone 
Associate  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  loiva  State 
University,  PhD,  1976 

Robert  A.  Parsons 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science;  Boston 
College,  MA,  1967 

Carol  A.  Patsdaughter 
Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
University  of  Washington, 
PhD,  1989 

Jamie  Paz 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Ttierapy; 
Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Institute  of  Health 
Professions,  MS,  1996 

Neal  Pearlmutter 
Assistant  Professor, 
Psychology  and  Linguistics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1993 

Anthony  N.  Penna 
Professor,  History;  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University,  DA,  1969 

Eric  B.  Pepin 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
University  of  Northern 
Colorado,  EdD,  1993 

Judith  Perrolle 

Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  Brown 
University,  PhD,  1980 

Clive  H.  Perry 

Professor,  Physics;  University 

of  London  (England),  PhD, 

1960 

Ronald  F.  Perry 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial, 
and,  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1974 


StuEirt  S.  Peterfreund 
Professor,  English;  University 
of  Washington,  PhD,  1974 

Jerrold  A.  Phillips 
Associate  Professor,  Tlieatre; 
New  York  University,  PhD, 
1975 

Jacqueline  M.  Piret 
Associate  Professor;  Biology; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1981 

Harlan  D.  Piatt 
Professor,  Finance  and 
Insurance;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1976 

Marjorie  Piatt 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science; 
University  of  Michigan,  PhD, 
1977 

Patrick  F.  Plunkett 
Associate  Professor, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Northeastern  University,  EdD, 
1985 

Susan  Polich 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy; 
Pennsylvania  State 
University,  MEd,  1996 

Richard  D.  Porter 
Professor,  Mathematics;  Yale 
University,  PhD,  1971 

Veronica  L.  Porter 
Assistant  Professor, 
Coopei-ative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd 

John  H.  Portz 

Associate  Professor,  Political 

Science;  University  of 

Wisconsin,  Madison,  PhD, 

1988 

Susan  Powers-Lee 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1975 

Sheila  Prasad-Hinchey 
Professor,  Electr-ical  and 
Compute^-  Engineering; 
Haruard  University,  PhD, 
1959 

Viera  K.  Proulx 

Professor;  Computer  Science; 

Columbia  University,  PhD, 

1977 


Gordon  E.  Pruett 
Associate  Professor, 
Philosophy  and  Religion; 
Princeton  University,  PhD 

SheUa  M.  Puffer 
Professor,  Human  Resources 
Management;  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  PhD, 
1985 

Samuel  Rabino 
Professor,  Marketing;  New 
York  University,  PhD,  1978 

Gordana  Rabrenovic 
Assistant  Professor,  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Human 
Services;  State  University  of 
New  York,  Albany,  PhD,  1990 

Rajmohan  Rajaraman 
Assistant  Professor,  Computer 
Science;  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  PhD,  1997 

Ravi  Ramamurti 
Professor,  General 
Management;  Harvard 
University,  DBA,  1982 

Mark  B.  Ramras 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1967 

Janet  H.  Randall 

Associate  Prvfessor,  English 

and  Linguistics;  University  of 

Massachusetts,  Amherst,  PhD, 

1982 

Sampath  Rangarajan 
Assistant  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
PhD,  1990 

T.  Neal  Rantoul 
Associate  Prvfessor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  MFA,  1973 

Carey  M.  Rappaport 
Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1987 

Richard  A.  Rasala 
Prvfessor,  Computer  Science; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1969 
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Adam  J.  Reeves 
Professor,  Psychology;  City 
University  of  New  York,  PhD, 
1977 

William  M.  Reiff 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
Syracuse  University,  PhD, 
1968 

Doraia  Reinhart-Smith 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University, 
MA,  1983 

Stephen  Reucroft 
Professor,  Physics;  University 
of  Liverpool  (England),  PhD, 
1969 

Don  R.  Rich 

Assistant  Professor,  Finance 

and  Insurance;  Virginia 

Polytechnic  Institute,  PhD, 

1994 

Catherine  A.  RUey 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Simmons  College,  MA,  1992 

Anne  F.  Riordan 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator;  Clark 
University,  MBA,  1998 

Susan  J.  Roberts 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  University,  DNSc,  1985 

Harlow  L.  Robinson 
Professor,  Modem  Languages; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1980 

Holbrook  C.  Robinson 
Associate  Professor,  Modem 
Languages;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1974 

Raymond  H.  Robinson 
Professor,  History;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1958 

David  A.  Rochefort 
Professor,  Political  Science 
and  Human  Services;  Brown 
University,  PhD,  1983 

Barbara  Rodriquez 
Assistant  Professor,  English; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1993 


Felix  V.  Matos  Rodriguez 
Assistant  Professor,  History; 
Columbia  University,  PhD, 
1994 

NeUy  M.  Rodriguez 
Associate  Professor, 
Chemistry;  University  of 
Newcastle  (United  Kingdom), 
PhD,  1986 

John  L.  Roebber 
Professor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1957 

Daniel  A.  Rogers 

Assistant  Professor,  Finance; 

University  of  Utah,  PhD,  1998 

Bruce  Ronkin 

Associate  Professor,  Music; 

University  of  Maryland,  DMA, 

1987 

Constance  H.  Rose 
Professor,  Modem  Languages; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1968 

Peter  S.  Rosen 

Associate  Professor,  Geology; 
College  of  William  and  Mary, 
PhD,  1976 

Fred  A.  Rosenberg 
Professor,  Biology;  Rutgers 
University,  PhD,  1960 

James  Ross 
Associate  Professor, 
Journalism;  American 
University,  MA,  1982 

Martin  E.  Ross 

Associate  Professor,  Geology; 

University  of  Idaho,  PhD,  1978 

John  N.  Rossettos 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1964 

Guy  RoteUa 

Professor,  English;  Boston 

CoUege,  PhD,  1976 

Ernest  Ruber 

Professor,  Biology;  Rutgers 

University,  PhD,  1965 

Earl  Rubington 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  Yale  University, 
PhD,  1955 


Timothy  J.  Rupert 
Assistant  Professor, 
Accounting;  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  PhD,  1993 

Harley  E.  Ryan,  Jr. 
Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  Georgia  State 
University,  PhD,  1994 

Michael  Ryan 

Professor,  English;  University 

of  Iowa,  PhD,  1976 

Albert  Sacco  Jr. 
Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1977 

Stephen  A.  Sadow 
Professor,  Modem  Languages; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1977 

J.  Timothy  Sage 
Assistant  Professor,  Physics; 
University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign,  PhD, 
1986 

Masoud  Salehi 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Stanford  University,  PhD,  1979 

Eugene  J.  Saletan 
Professor  Emeritus,  Physics; 
Princeton  University,  PhD, 
1962 

John  A.  Saltmarsh 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education;  Boston 
University,  PhD,  1989 

Betty  J.  Salzberg 
Professor,  Computer  Science; 
University  of  Michigan,  PhD, 
1971 

WiUiam  Sanchez 
Assistant  Professor, 
Counseling  Psychology, 
Rehabilitation  and  Special 
Education;  Boston  University, 
PhD,  1978 

Sheldon  S.  Sandler 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1962 
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Ravi  Sarathy 
Professor,  General 
Managemfient;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1976 

Behrooz  (Barry)  Satvat 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  ScD,  1980 

Gustav  Schachter 
Professor,  Economics;  New 
York  University,  PhD,  1962 

Judith  Schaechter 
Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  Boston  University, 
PhD,  1996 

Robert  A.  Schatz 
Associate  Professor,  Pharmacy 
and  Toxicology;  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  PhD 

Daniel  C.  Scheirer 
Associate  Professor,  Biology; 
Pennsylvania  State 
University,  PhD,  1974 

Carolin  D.  Schellhom 
Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  University  of 
Texas,  PhD,  1991 

Martin  E.  Schetzen 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  ScD,  1961 

RalfW.  Schlosser 
Assistant  Professor,  Speech- 
Language  Pathology  and 
Audiology;  Purdue  University, 
PhD,  1994 

David  E.  Schmitt 
Professor,  Political  Science; 
University  of  Texas,  PhD, 
1971 

Donald  Schneider 
Associate  Professor, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
PhD,  1982 

John  G.  Schoon 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  New  York,  PhD, 
1977 

Alan  Schroeder 
Assistant  Professor, 
Journalism;  Harvard 
University,  MPA,  1989 


Frank  A.  Schubert 
Associate  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  JD,  1970 

Egon  Schulte 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
University  of  Dortmund 
(Germany),  PhD,  1985 

Gerald  E.  Schumacher 
Professor,  Pharmacy; 
University  ofSouthein 
California,  PharmD,  1961, 
Wayne  State  University,  PhD, 
1972 

Martin  Schwarz 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Courant 
Institute,  PhD,  1981 

Richard  J.  Scranton 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  SM, 
1968 

Raafat  A.  Seifeldin 
Assistant  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
Minnesota,  PhD,  1989 

Philip  E.  Serafim 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  DSc,  1963 

Peter  Serenyi 
Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Washington 
University,  PhD,  1968 

Susan  M.  Setta 
Associate  Professor, 
Philosophy  and  Religion; 
Pennsylvania  State 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Deepa  Setty 

Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
California,  San  Francisco, 
PharmD,  1995 

Bahram  Shafai 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
George  Washington 
University,  DSc,  1984 

Jayeint  M.  Shah 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1974 


Donnalee  Shain 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1985 

Thomas  M.  Shapiro 
Professor,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology;  Washington 
University,  PhD,  1978 

Nancy  H.  Sharby 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Boston 
University,  MS,  1978 

Carole  A.  Shea 
Professor,  Nursing;  Rutgers, 
State  University  of  New 
Jersey,  PhD,  1986 

Thomas  C.  Sheahan 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  ScD, 
1991 

Marjorie  K.  Shelley 
Assistant  Professor, 
Accounting;  University  of 
Texas,  PhD,  1989 

H.  David  Sherman 
Associate  Professor, 
Accounting;  Harvard 
University,  DBA,  1981 

Thomas  O.  Sherman 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 
1964 

Wallace  W.  Sherwood 
Associate  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  Harvard  University, 
LLM,  1971 

Carl  A.  Shtffman 
Professor,  Physics;  Oxford 
University  (England),  DPhil, 
1956 

Mikhail  Shubin 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Moskow  University  (Russia), 
PhD,  1969 

Jennifer  M.  Sickels 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Pharmacy  Practice;  University 
of  Arizona,  PharmD,  1997 

Robert  Sikes 

Associate  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  University  of  Texas, 
Houston,  PhD,  1982 
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Michael  B.  Silevitch 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering; 
Northeastern  University,  PhD, 
1971 

Melvin  W.  Simms 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education;  Boston 
University,  EdD,  1981 

William  A.  Sloane 
Assistant  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  MBA, 
1975 

L.  David  Smith 

Assistant  Professor,  Biology; 

University  of  Maryland,  PhD, 

1990 

Marilyn  Smith 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Northeastern  University,  MBA, 

1974 

Raoul  N.  Smith 

Professor,  Computer  Science; 

Brown  University,  PhD,  1968 

Wendy  A.  Smith 

Associate  Professor,  Biology; 

Duke  University,  PhD,  1981 

William  E.  Smith 

Associate  Professor,  Pharmacy; 

Auburn  University,  PhD,  1994 

Jeffrey  B.  Sokoloff 
Professor,  Physics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1967 

Marias  M.  Solomon 
Professor,  Management 
Science;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  PhD,  1984 

David  D.  Sormenschein 
Associate  Professor,  Music; 
Boston  University,  DMA,  1976 

Allen  L.  Soyster 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  Camegie-MeUon 
University,  PhD,  1973 

Bert  A.  Specter 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Resources  Management; 
University  of  Missouri,  PhD, 
1977 

John  Spiegel 

Associate  Professor,  Modem 
Languages;  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  1986 


Francis  C.  Spital 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Resources  Management; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1978 

Srinivas  Sridhar 
Distinguished  Professor, 
Physics;  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  PhD,  1983 

Yogendra  N.  Srivastava 
Professor,  Physics;  Indiana 
University,  PhD,  1964 

E.  Craig  Stacey 
Assistant  Professor, 
Marketing;  University  of 
Alabama,  PhD,  1992 

Margaret  E.  Stacey 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Indiana 
University,  MS,  1977 

Aleksandar  M.  Stankovic 
Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1993 

Chad  A.  Starkey 
Associate  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  Ohio  University, 
PhD,  1988 

Thomas  Starr 

Assistant  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Yale  University, 
MFA,  1994 

loannis  Stavrakakis 
Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
University  of  Virginia,  PhD, 
1988 

Shirley  Stockmeyer 
Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  Stanford  University, 
MA,  1959 

Gabriel  Stolzenberg 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1961 

PhyUis  R.  Strauss 

Professor,  Biology;  Rockefeller 

University,  PhD,  1971 

Alexandru  1.  Suciu 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  1984 


Annemarie  C.  Sullivan 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1996 

Denis  J.  Sullivan 
Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1987 

Katherine  Sullivan 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Boston  University,  MSW,  1989 

Fareena  Sultan 
Associate  Professor, 
Marketing;  Columbia 
University,  PhD,  1986 

Andrew  M.  Sum 
Professor,  Economics; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  MA,  1971 

John  D.  Swain 

Assistant  Professor,  Physics; 

University  of  Toronto,  PhD, 

1990 

Jacqueline  F.  Sweeney 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University,  MS, 
1991 

Gilead  Tadmor 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
(Israel),  PhD,  1984 

Andrew  V.  Tangbom 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1987 

Jerome  Tapper 

Associate  Academic  Specialist, 
School  of  Engineering 
Technology;  Northeastern 
University,  MS,  1998 

Mohammad  E.  TasUm 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  University  of 
Anzona,  PhD,  1981 

Tomasz  Taylor 

Associate  Professor,  Physics; 
University  of  Warsaw 
(Poland),  PhD,  1981 
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Chuu-Lian  Temg 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Brandeis  University,  PhD, 
1976 

Steven  G.  Terra 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Pharmacy  Practice; 
Northeastern  University, 
PharmD,  1997 

Christine  P.  Tetreault 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Bridgewater  State  College, 
MEd,  1997 

George  H.  Thrush 
Assistant  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Harvard 
University,  MArch,  1988 

Judith  Tick 

Professor,  Music;  City 
University  of  New  York,  PhD, 
1979 

Robert  R.  Tillman 
Associate  Professor, 
Cooperative  Education; 
Northeastern  University,  EdD, 
1988 

Gordana  G.  Todorov 
Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics;  Brandeis 
University,  PhD,  1979 

Michael  C.  ToUey 
Associate  Professor,  Political 
Science;  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  PhD,  1990 

Vladimir  P.  TorchUin 
Professor,  Pharmaceutical 
Sciences;  Moscow  State 
University  (Russia),  PhD, 
DSc,  1981 

Ah  Touran 

Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Stanford 
University,  PhD,  1980 

Emery  A.  Trahan 
Associate  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  State 
University  of  New  York, 
Albany,  PhD,  1988 

EUeen  M.  Trauth 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science; 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  PhD, 
1979 


Shirley  M.  Tsunoda 
Assistant  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
Califomia,  San  Francisco, 
PharmD,  1992 

Michael  G.  Turner 
Assistant  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  University  of 
Cincinnati,  PhD,  1998 

Bonnie  TuSmith 
Associate  Professor,  English; 
Washington  State  University, 
PhD,  1989 

Man-Kuan  Vai 

Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Michigan  State  University, 
PhD,  1987 

Michael  T.  Vaughn 
Professor,  Physics;  Purdue 
University,  PhD,  1960 

Susan  H.  Ventura 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1993 

Heidi  Vernon 
Professor,  General 
Management;  Boston 
University,  PhD,  1980 

Carmine  Vittoria 
Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering;  Yale 
University,  PhD,  1970 

Gerard  Voland 
Associate  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Tufts  University,  PhD,  1989 

Eberhard  von  Goeler 
Professor,  Physics;  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  PhD,  1961 

Paul  Vouros 

Professor,  Chemistry; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1965 

Sara  Wadia-Fascetti 
Assistant  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Stanford 
University,  PhD,  1994 

Nancy  Waggner 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Suffolk  Law  School,  JD,  1984 


Susan  WaU 

Associate  Professor,  English; 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  PhD, 

1982 

Bruce  A.  WaUin 
Assistant  Professor,  Political 
Science;  University  of 
Califomia,  Berkeley,  PhD, 
1983 

Mitchell  Wand 

Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1973 

Patrick  S.  P.  Wang 
Professor,  Computer  Science; 
Oregon  State  University,  PhD, 
1978 

Merrill  E.  Warkentin 
Associate  Professor, 
Management;  University  of 
Nebraska,  PhD,  1986 

Carol  M.  Warner 
Professor,  Biology;  University 
of  Califomia  at  Los  Angeles, 
PhD,  1971 

PhUip  M.  Warner 
Matthews  Distinguished 
Prvfessor,  Chemistry; 
University  of  Califomia, 
Los  Angeles,  PhD,  1970 

Gregory  H.  Wassail 

Associate  Professor, 
Economics;  Rutgers 
University,  PhD,  1978 

Barbara  L.  Waszczak 
Associate  Professor, 
Pharmacy;  University  of 
Michigan,  PhD,  1978 

Mary  E.  Watson 
Associate  Professor, 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences; 
Boston  University,  EdD,  1983 

Irvine  W.  Wei 
Associate  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering;  Harvard 
University,  PhD,  1972 

Scott  Weighart 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Boston  University,  MBA,  1988 

Judith  Y.  Weisinger 
Assistant  Pivfessor,  Human 
Resources;  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  PhD,  1995 
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Ira  R.  Weiss 
Professor,  Accounting; 
University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  PhD,  1976 

Arthur  J.  Weitzman 
Professor,  English;  New  York 
University,  PhD,  1964 

Jonathan  B.  Welch 
Professor,  Finance  and 
Insurance;  University  of 
Connecticut,  PhD,  1975 

Martha  L.  Wengert 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1982 

Edward  G.  Wertheim 
Associate  Professor,  Human 
Resources  Management; 
Yeshiva  University,  PhD,  1973 

Jerzy  M.  Weyman 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Brandeis  University,  PhD, 
1980 

Charles  S.  White 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturing  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1988 

Allan  Widom 

Professor,  Physics;  Cornell 

University,  PhD,  1967 

Richard  P.  Wiebe 
Assistant  Professor,  Criminal 
Justice;  University  of  Arizona, 
PhD,  1998 

Peter  H.  Wiederspahn 
Assistant  Professor,  Art  and 
Architecture;  Harvard 
University,  MArch,  1989 

Mary  E.  Wilcox 

Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  College,  MS,  1967 

Ronald  J.  Wmey 
Professor,  Chemical 
Engineering;  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  PhD, 
1984 

Carol  WUliams 

Assistant  Professor,  Nursing; 

Boston  College,  DNSc,  1990 

Francis  M.  Williams 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Cambridge  College,  MEd,  1995 


Ronald  J.  Williams 
Associate  Professor,  Computer 
Science;  University  of 
California,  San  Diego,  PhD, 
1975 

Stephen  Williams 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Suffolk  University  Law  School, 
JD,  1984 

Delaine  Williamson 
Associate  Professor,  Nursing; 
Harvard  University,  MPH, 
1987 

Mary  Ann  WUmarth 
Assistant  Clinical  Specialist, 
Physical  Therapy;  Duke 
University,  MS,  1984 

Bruce  H.  Wilson 
Assistant  Professor, 
Mechanical,  Industrial,  and 
Manufacturi/ng  Engineering; 
University  of  Michigan,  PhD, 
1992 

Christine  R.  Wilson 
Assistant  Professor,  Physical 
Therapy;  McGUl  University, 
PhD,  1995 

FeUciaP.  Wiltz 
Assistant  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Northeastern  University,  MEd, 
1991 

Frederick  Wiseman 
Professor,  Marketing;  Cornell 
University,  PhD,  1970 

Darien  Wood 

Assistant  Professor,  Physics; 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  PhD,  1987 

Michael  L.  Woodnick 
Associate  Professor, 
Communication  Studies, 
Emerson  College,  MS,  1964 

Kristin  R.  Woolever 
Professor,  English;  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  PhD,  1980 

William  E.  Wray 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Southwestern  University,  JD, 
1977 

Fa-Yueh  Wu 
Professor,  Physics; 
Washington  University,  PhD, 
1963 


FeiXu 

Assistant  Professor, 

Psychology;  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology,  PhD, 

1995 

Shiawee  X.  Yang 
Assistant  Professor,  Finance 
and  Insurance;  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  PhD,  1995 

Mishac  K.  Yegian 
Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  PhD,  1976 

Yaman  Yener 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  North  Carolina 
State  University,  PhD,  1973 

Mustafa  R.  YOmaz 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science;  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  PhD,  1974 

Bryant  W.  York 

Associate  Professor,  Computer 

Science;  University  of 

Massachusetts,  Amherst,  PhD, 

1981 

Mark  L.  Yorra 
Associate  Cooperative 
Education  Coordinator; 
Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy,  MS,  1983 

Robert  F.  Young 
Associate  Professor, 
Marketing;  Harvard 
University,  DBA,  1980 

Michael  H.  Zack 
Associate  Professor, 
Management  Science;  Harvard 
University,  DBA,  1991 

Harold  S.  Zamansky 
Professor,  Psychology; 
Harvard  University,  PhD, 
1954 

Alan  J.  Zaremba 
Associate  Professor, 
Communication  Studies;  State 
University  of  New  York, 
Buffalo,  PhD,  1977 

Paul  M.  Zavracky 
Associate  Professor,  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering; 
Tufts  University,  PhD,  1984 

Ibrahim  Zeid 
Professor,  Mechanical, 
Industrial,  and  Manufacturing 
Engineering;  University  of 
Akron,  PhD,  1981 
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Andrei  V.  Zelevinsky 
Professor,  Mathematics; 
Moskoic  University  (Riissia), 
PhD,  1978 

Jiang  Zheng 
Assista7it  Professor, 
Pharmaceutical  Sciences; 
University  of  Kansas,  PhD, 
1993 

Eileen  Zungolo 

Pi'ofessor,  Nursing;  Columbia 

Univei-sity,  EdD,  1971 
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Index 


Academic  Common 

Experience,  27 
Academic  policies,  8-15 
attendance,  8 
class  schedule,  9-10 
dropping  and  repeating 
courses,  12,  14 
examinations,  12 
grading  system,  10-11 
progression  standards,  12 
registration,  13-15 
student  organizations,  12 
summer  orientation,  8 
Accounting 
course  descriptions,  218-219 
curriculum,  99-100 
Administrative  Officers,  293 
Admissions,  2-5 
application  process,  4-5 
deposits,  2-3,  4-5 
entrance  requirements  and 
exEiminations,  3 
health  requirements,  4 
honors  program,  20 
information  sessions  and 
interviews,  2 
transfer  students,  2,  5, 13 
Advanced  Placement,  4 
freshmen,  13 
international  students,  5 
Advising 
admissions,  2 
curriculum  planning,  26 
experiential  education,  34 
Aerospace  Maintenance 
Engineering  Technology, 
125-126 
African  Studies,  41-42 
African-American  Studies 
course  descriptions,  132-135 
curriculum,  43-44 
A-levels,  5 

Ambassador  Aw^ards,  20 
American  College  Testing 

Program  (ACT),  3,  4 
American  Sign  Language- 
English  Interpreting 
course  descriptions,  135-136 
curriculum,  44 
American  University  of  Paris,  43 
Anthropology 
course  descriptions,  136-137 
curriculum,  75-76 
Art  and  Architecture 
course  descriptions,  137-142 
curriculum,  45-47 
Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of, 
32-71 
administrative  faculty,  32 


co-op,  6,  32 

core  curriculum,  33 

course  descriptions,  132-217 

departments  and  programs, 
43-77 

entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  32-34 

interdisciplinary  minors,  34-39 

special  programs,  39-41 

study  abroad,  41^3 
Asian  Studies  minor,  34 
Associate  degrees 

Bouve  College,  95-96 

Engineering  Technology,  124 
Astronomy,  201-203 
Athletic  Training 

course  descriptions,  256 

curriculum,  80 

special  requirements,  78 

See  also  Health,  Sport,  and 
Leisure  Studies 
Attendjmce,  8 
Audiology 

course  descriptions,  276 

curriculum,  86-87 
Auditions,  3 
Australia  Program,  42 

B 

Behavioral  Neuroscience,  47-48 

Biochemistry,  48 

Biology 

course  descriptions,  142-148 

curriculum,  49-50 
Biomedical  Engineering,  115 
Biomedical  Physics,  50-51 
Boston  Youth  Leadership 

Award,  20 
Bouv6  College  of  Health 

Sciences,  78-92 

administrative  faculty,  78 

course  descriptions,  256-277 

departments  and  programs, 

80-96 

entrance  and  graduation 

requirements,  3,  78-79 

Open  Option  Program,  79-80 
Buenos  Aires  Program,  42 
Bimche  Scholars  Program, 

20-21 
Business  Administration, 
College  of,  97-107 

core  curriculum,  99 

course  descriptions,  218-227 

departments  and  programs, 
99-107 

entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3,  98 

faculty  groups,  97-98 

minor,  99 


Cairo  University  Program,  42 
Calendar,  academic,  288-289 
Cambridge  University  Program, 

42 
Campus  map,  286-287 
Cape  Town  University  Program, 

41 
Cardiopulmonary  Sciences 
course  descriptions,  257-259 
curriculum,  81-82 
special  requirements,  78 
Caribbean  Studies  minor,  36-37 
Center  for  the  Arts,  41 
Chemical  Engineering 
course  descriptions,  235-236 
curriculum,  115-116 
Chemistry 
course  descriptions,  148-151 
curriculmn,  51-52 
China  Program,  42 
Chinese,  183 
Cinema  Studies  minor,  34-35 

course  descriptions,  183 
Civil  and  Enviroiunental 
Engineering 

course  descriptions,  236-238 
curriculum,  116-117 
part-time  program,  122 
Class  schedule,  9-10 
College-Level  Examination 

Program  (CLEP),  5 
Combined  Program  with 

professional  schools,  40 
Commimication  Studies 
course  descriptions,  151-153 
curriculimi,  52-53 
Compensatory  courses,  11,  21 
Computer  Engineering.  See 
Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering 
Computer  Science,  College  of, 
108-111 
course  descriptions,  228-230 
curriculum,  109-111 
entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3 
faculty,  108 
nunor,  109 
Computer  Technology 
course  descriptions,  249-251 
curriculum,  126-127 
Cooperative  Education  (co-op), 
6-7 

course  descriptions,  231 
International  Exchange 
Program,  7 
Costs,  16-19 
Counseling  Psychology, 
Rehabilitation,  and  Special 
Education,  259-260 
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Credit  system,  10 

compensatory  courses,  21 

Middler-Year  Writing 
Requirement,  26 

transfer  students,  5 

See  also  Transfer  credit 
Criminal  Justice,  College  of, 
112-113 

course  descriptions,  232-234 

curriculum,  113 

entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  113 

faculty,  112 
Curriculum  plarming,  26 
Czech  Studies,  42 


Deaf  Studies  Program,  61 
Deans,  academic,  293 
Dean's  List,  11 
Deferred  Admission,  2 
Degrees,  undergraduate,  28-31 
Dental  Hygiene,  94-96 

course  descriptions,  260-262 
Deposits,  2-3,  18 
Dining  service,  19 
Diversity  requirement,  27 
Double  major,  32,  40 
Dropping  courses,  14 
Dual  major,  32,  40 


Early  Admission,  2 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Program,  55 
East  Asian  Studies  minor,  34 
EastAVest  Mgirine  Biology 

Program,  41 
Economics 
course  descriptions,  153-156 
curriculum,  54 
Education 
course  descriptions,  156-158 
curriculum,  55-56 
special,  259-260 
teacher  certification  and 
training,  55-56 
Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering 
Computer  option,  119 
course  descriptions,  238-243 
curriculum,  118-119 
part-time  program,  122-123 
Electrical  Engineering 
Technology 

course  descriptions,  251-253 
curriculum,  127 
Elementary  Education 
Program,  55 
double  m^or,  61 
EU  Scholarship,  20 
Engineering,  College  of, 
114-123 
administrative  faculty,  114 
B.S./M.S.  Joint  Degree,  114 


core  curriculum,  115 
course  descriptions,  235-248 
departments  and  programs, 

115-123 
entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3,  114 
information  sessions,  2 
part-time  evening  programs, 
122-123 
Engineering  Technology, 
School  of,  124-128 
course  descriptions,  249-255 
enttance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3,  125 
faculty,  124 
minors,  125 

part-time  evening  programs, 
124 
EngUsh 
course  descriptions,  158-164 
curriculum,  56 
EngUsh  as  a  Second  Language 
course  descriptions,  282-283 
proficiency  requirement,  3 
English  Language  Center,  4 
English  Proficiency  Test,  3 
Entrance  requirements.  See 

Admissions 

Entrepreneurship  and  Small 

Business  Management 

course  descriptions,  219 

curriculum,  100-101 

Envirorunental  Engineering 

option,  117 
Environmental  Studies,  57 
European  Union  Internship,  42 
Examinations 
CLEP,  5 

end-of-quarter,  12 
Exchange  programs.  See 

International  programs 
Exercise  Physiology  Program, 

81-82 
Expenses,  16-19 
Experiential  education 
requirement,  33-34 


Faculty,  294-312 
Fees,  16-19 

application,  4, 18 

deposits,  2-3,  16-17 

late,  18 

summer  orientation,  18 

tuition,  17 
Film.  See  Cinema  Studies  minor 
Finance  and  Insurance 

course  descriptions,  220-222 

curriculum,  101 
Financial  Aid,  16 

See  also  Scholarships  and 
grants 
Florence  Program,  43 
Foreign  language  requirement, 
34 


Foreign  students.  See 

International  students 
Forsyth  School  for  Dental 

Hygienists,  94-96 
French 

business,  40 

course  descriptions,  183-186 

curriculum,  67 
French  Baccalaureate,  5 
Freshmen 

compensatory  courses,  21 

entrance  examinations,  3 

Incompletes,  11 

residence  termination  fee,  19 

School  of  General  Studies, 
129-130,  281 

transfers,  13 


General  Engineering 
course  descriptions,  243-244 
curriculum,  119-120 
General  Engineering 

Technology,  253 
General  Equivalency  Diploma 

(GED),  2,  5 
General  Studies,  School  of 
course  descriptions,  281 
Geology 
course  descriptions,  164-166 
curriculum,  58-59 
German 
business,  40 

course  descriptions,  186-187 
curriculum,  67 
Ghana  University  Program,  41 
Goldsmitlis'  College  Program, 

42 
Governing  Boards  and  Officers, 

290-292 
Grading  system,  10-11 
changing  grades,  11 
compensatory  courses,  21 
Graduation  requirements, 

general,  13 
Grants.  See  Scholarships  and 
grants 

H 

Hansard  Scholars  Internship,  43 
Health,  Sport,  and  Leisure 
Studies 

course  descriptions,  262-263 
See  also  Athletic  Training 
Health  Professions,  School  of, 
80 

See  also  Bouve  College  of 
Health  Sciences 
Health  requirements,  4 
School  of  Nursing,  89 
Health  services,  17,  18 
Hebrew  College  Exchange 

Program,  40 
History 
course  descriptions,  166-172 
curriculum,  59-60 
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Honors  Program,  2,  20 
Housing,  3,  17-19 
Human  Resources  Management 
(HRM) 

course  descriptions,  222-223 

curriculum,  102 
Human  Services,  60-61 

course  descriptions,  172 

double  m^or,  61 
Hungary  Program,  43 
Husky  account,  19 
Husky  card,  18 


ID  card  fee,  18 
Incompletes,  11 
Independent  major,  32,  40 
Industrial  Engineermg 

course  descriptions,  244-248 

curriculum,  120-121 
Information,  2 
Information  Systems.  See 
Industrial  Engineering; 
Management  Information 
Systems 
Instnmientation  for  Science 

Program,  72 
Insurance,  health  and  liability, 

18 
Integrated  dual  major,  32 
Interdisciplinary  programs 

course  descriptions,  172-173 

minors,  34-39 
International  Affairs 

course  descriptions,  173-174 

curriculum,  61-63 

minor,  35-36,  62 
International  Baccalaureate,  5 
International  Business,  B.S.  in, 

102 
International  Business 
Administration 

course  descriptions,  223 

curriculum,  103 
International  Politics  minor,  74 
International  programs,  7,  41^3 
International  relations 

concentration,  73 
International  students 

advanced  standing  credit,  5 

co-op,  7 

fee,  18 

TOEFL,  4-5 
IP  grade,  10 
Ireland  North  and  South 

Internship,  43 
Italian 

course  descriptions,  187-188 

curriculum,  67 


Japanese,  188 

Jewish  Studies  minor,  36 

Joint  Degree  programs,  40 


JoumaUsm 
course  descriptions,  174-176 
curriculum,  63-64 


Laboratory  fees,  18 
LAMP  Giberal  arts  major 

preference),  32 
Languages.  See  Modem 

Languages 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean 

Studies  minor,  36-37 
Latino  Studies  minor,  36-37 
Law,  School  of 
B.A.  or  B.S./Juris  Doctor  Joint 

Degree,  40 
Law  and  legal  issues 

concentration,  73 
Leave  of  absence,  medical, 

14-15 
Lewis  Memorial  Scholarship,  21 
LiabUity  insurance,  18 
Liberal  arts.  See  Arts  and 

Sciences,  College  of 
Liberal  arts  major  preference 

(LAMP),  32 
Linguistics 
course  descriptions,  176-178 
curriculum,  64-65 
minor,  37 
Literature.  See  English;  Modem 

Languages 
Loans,  16 

Logistics  and  Transportation 
course  descriptions,  227 
curriculum,  106-107 

M 

Majors,  13 
double,  32,  40 
dual,  32,  40 
independent,  32,  40 
LAMP,  32 
Malaysia  Program,  42 
Mainagement 
course  descriptions,  223-224 
curriculum,  104 
Management  Information 
Systems  (MIS),  104-105 
Management  Science,  224-225 
Manufacturing  Engineering.  See 
Industrial  Engineering; 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Map,  campus,  286-287 
Marine  Biology  Program, 

East/West,  41 
Marine  Science  Center  Summer 

Program,  41 
Marine  Studies 
Massachusetts  Bay 
Consortium,  41 
minor,  37 
Marketing 
course  descriptions,  226-227 
curriculum,  105-106 


MASSPlan,.16 
Mathematics 

course  descriptions,  178-182 

curriculmn,  66-67 
Meal  plans,  17 
Mechanical  Engineering 

course  descriptions,  244-248 

curriculum,  120-122 

part-time  program,  123 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology 

course  descriptions,  253-255 

curriculum,  128 
Media  Studies  minor,  38 
Medical  Laboratory  Science 

certificate  program,  83 

course  descriptions,  264-265 

curriculum,  82-83 

special  requirements,  79 
Mexico  Program,  42 
Middle  Eastem  Studies,  34 
Middler-Year  Writing 
Requirement  (MYWR), 
26-27,  34 
Military  Science,  22-23,  278-280 
Minors,  13 

interdisciplinary,  34-39 
Modem  Languages 

course  descriptions,  182-191 

curriculum,  67-68 

special  courses,  40-41 
MSPT  Program,  84-85 
Multimedia  studies,  70 
Music 

auditions,  3 

course  descriptions,  191-197 

curriculum,  68-70 

multimedia  studies,  70 

N 

New  Zealand  Program,  42 
Nursing,  School  of,  88-90 

course  descriptions,  266-267 

curriculum,  89-90 

entrance  and  graduation 
requirements,  3,  88-89 

faculty,  88 

RN  to  BSN  Option,  89 

ROTC,  23 

special  requirements,  78 

See  also  Bouve  College  of 
Health  Sciences 

O 

Open  houses,  2 
Open  Option  Program,  79 
Orientation,  summer,  8, 18 
Overload,  course,  13-14 
tuition,  17 


Paris,  American  University  of, 

43 
Part-time  programs 
Bouve  College,  95-96 
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College  of  Engineering, 
122-123 

School  of  Engineering 
Technology,  124 
Pass/fail  system,  10-11 
Pharmacy,  School  of 

course  descriptions,  268-274 

curriculmn,  90-93 

Doctoral  Program,  79,  91-93 

Ucense,  90 

Pharmaceutical  Sciences,  90 

Pharmacy  Practice,  90 

See  also  Bouv6  College  of 
Health  Sciences 
Philosophy  and  ReUgion 

course  descriptions,  197-200 

cmriculmn,  70-71 
Photography,  140-141 
Physical  Therapy 

course  descriptions,  274-276 

curriculum,  84-85 

MSPT  degree,  84-85 

special  requirements,  3,  79 
Physics 

Biomedical,  50-51 

course  descriptions,  200-203 

curriculum,  71-72 
PLUS  loan,  16 
PoUtical  Science 

course  descriptions,  203-207 

curriculum,  72-74 
Post-baccalaureate  Certificate 

programs,  83 
Presidential  Scholarship,  20 
Progression  standards, 

academic,  12 
Psychology 

counseling,  259-260 

course  descriptions,  207-211 

curriculum,  74-75 
Public  policy  and     > 
administration 
concentration,  73 


Quality-point  average,  10 
Quarter  system,  5 


Registration,  13-15 
division  conflicts,  14 
dropping  courses,  14 
mayors  and  minors,  13 
overload,  14 
RehabiUtation  Science,  85, 

259-260 
Religion.  See  Philosophy  and 

Religion 
Remedial  courses,  11 
Repeating  courses,  12 
Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  (ROTC) 


course  descriptions,  278-280 

curriculum,  22-23 
Respuratory  Therapy  programs, 

81-82 
RN  to  BSN  Option,  89 
Rolling  Admission,  2 
Room-and-board  expenses, 

17-19 
Russian  Studies,  43 

course  descriptions,  189 

curriculum,  67 


Santiago  Program,  42 
Scholarsiiips  and  grants 
Ambassador  Awards,  20 
Boston  Youth  Leadership 
Award,  20 

Bunche  Scholars  Program, 
20-21 

Ell  Scholarship,  20 
Lewis  Memorial  Scholarship, 
21 

Presidential  Scholarship,  20 
ROTC,  22,  23 
Scholastic  Assessment  Test 

(SAT),  3,  4-5 
School  of  General  Studies 

curriculum,  129-130 
Sea  Education  Association, 

41,42 
Secondary  Education  Program, 

55 
Simon  Frazer  University 

Program,  42 
Singapore  Program,  42 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 
course  descriptions,  136-137, 
212-214 
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The  Northeastern  University  Undergraduate  Catalog  (FuU-Time  Day  Programs)  contains  the  University's  primary  state- 
ments about  these  academic  programs  and  degree  requirements,  as  authorized  by  the  president  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.  For 
information  about  other  academic  policies  and  procedures;  student  responsibilities;  student  academic  and  cocurricular  life; 
faculty  rights  and  responsibihties;  or  general  personnel  poUcies,  benefits,  and  services,  please  refer  to  the  Academic  Opera- 
tions Manual,  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Student  Handbook,  Cooperative  Education  Handbook,  Faculty  Handbook, 
Benefits  and  Services  Handbook,  and  related  procedural  guides,  as  appropriate. 

Accreditation.  Northeastern  University  is  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  Inc. 

Delivery  of  Services.  Northeastern  University  assumes  no  liability  for  delay  or  failure  to  provide  educational  or  other  ser- 
vices or  facihties  due  to  causes  beyond  its  reasonable  control.  Causes  include,  without  limitation,  power  failure,  fire,  strikes 
by  University  employees  or  others,  damage  by  natural  elements,  and  acts  of  public  authorities.  The  University  will,  however, 
exert  reasonable  efforts,  when  it  judges  them  to  be  appropriate,  to  provide  comparable  services,  facilities,  or  performance; 
but  its  inabiUty  or  failure  to  do  so  shall  not  subject  the  University  to  liability. 

The  Northeastern  University  Undergraduate  Catalog  contains  current  information  about  the  University  calendar,  admis- 
sions, degree  requirements,  fees,  and  regulations;  however,  such  information  is  not  intended  and  should  not  be  regarded  to 
be  contractual. 

Northeastern  University  reserves  the  sole  right  to  promulgate  and  change  rules  and  regulations  and  to  make  changes  of  any 
nature  in  its  program;  calendar;  admissions  policies,  procedures,  and  standards;  degree  requirements;  fees;  and  academic 
schedule  whenever  necessary  or  desirable,  including,  without  limitation,  changes  in  course  content  and  class  schedule,  the 
cancellation  of  scheduled  classes  and  other  academic  activities,  and  the  substitution  of  alternatives  for  scheduled  classes 
and  other  academic  activities.  In  any  such  case,  the  University  will  give  whatever  notice  is  reasonably  practical. 

Northeastern  University  will  endeavor  to  make  available  to  its  students  a  fine  education  and  a  stimulating  and  congenial 
environment.  However,  the  quality  and  rate  of  progress  of  an  individual's  academic  career  and  professional  advancement 
upon  completion  of  a  degree  or  program  are  largely  dependent  on  his  or  her  own  abilities,  commitment,  and  effort.  In  many 
professions  and  occupations,  there  are  also  requirements  imposed  by  federal  and  state  statutes  and  regulatory  agencies  for 
certification  or  entry  into  a  particular  field.  These  requirements  may  change  while  a  student  is  enrolled  in  a  program  and  may 
vary  from  state  to  state  or  country  to  coimtry.  Although  the  University  stands  ready  to  help  its  students  fmd  out  about 
requirements  and  changes  in  them,  it  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  initiate  the  inquiry. 

Tuition  Default  Policy.  In  cases  where  the  student  defaults  on  his/her  tuition,  the  student  shall  be  liable  for  the  outstanding 
tuition  and  all  reasonable  associated  collection  costs  incurred  by  the  University,  including  attorneys'  fees. 

Emergency  Closing  of  the  University.  Northeastern  University  has  made  arrangements  to  notify  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
by  radio  and  television  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  cancel  classes  because  of  extremely  inclement  weather.  AM  stations 
WBZ  (1030)  and  WRKO  (680),  and  FM  stations  WBUR  (90.9)  and  WFNX  (101.7)  are  the  radio  stations  authorized  to  announce 
the  University's  decision  to  close.  Television  stations  WBZ-TV4,  WCVB-TV5,  and  WHDH-TV7  will  also  report  cancellations. 
Since  instructional  television  courses  originate  from  Uve  or  broadcast  facihties  at  the  University,  neither  the  classes  nor  the 
courier  service  operates  when  the  University  is  closed.  Please  listen  to  the  radio  or  television  to  determine  whether  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  closed. 

If  a  storm  occurs  at  night,  the  announcement  of  University  closing  is  given  to  the  radio  stations  at  approximately  6  am.  Classes 
are  generally  canceled  for  that  entire  day  and  evening  at  all  campus  locations  unless  stated  otherwise.  When  a  storm  begins 
late  in  the  day,  cancellations  of  evening  classes  may  be  aimounced.  This  announcement  is  usually  made  between  2  and  3  PM. 

Equal  Opportunity  Policy.  Northeastern  University  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  rehgion,  sex,  sexual 
orientation,  age,  national  origin,  disability,  or  veteran  status  in  admission  to,  access  to,  treatment  in,  or  employment  in  its 
programs  and  activities.  In  addition,  Northeastern  University  will  not  condone  any  form  of  sexual  harassment.  Handbooks 
containing  the  University's  nondiscrimination  poUcies  and  its  grievance  procedures  are  available  in  the  Office  of  Affirmative 
Action,  424  Columbus  Place.  Inquiries  regarding  the  University's  nondiscrimination  policies  may  be  directed  to; 

Donnie  Perkins 

Office  of  Affirmative  Action 

424  Columbus  Place 

Northeastern  University 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

617.373.2133 

Inquiries  concerning  the  application  of  nondiscrimination  policies  may  also  be  referred  to  the  Regional  Director,  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  J.W.  McCormack  Building,  Post  Office  Court  House,  Room  222,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 02109^557. 

Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act.  In  accordance  with  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974, 
Northeastern  University  permits  its  students  to  inspect  their  records  wherever  appropriate  and  to  challenge  specific  parts  of 
them  when  they  feel  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  Specific  details  of  the  law  as  it  appUes  to  Northeastern  are  printed  in  the  Under- 
graduate and  Graduate  Student  Handbook  and  are  distributed  armually  at  registration  for  the  University's  colleges  and  grad- 
uate schools. 

Persistence  Rates  under  the  Student  Right-to-Know  Act.  In  the  fall  of  1998,  the  persistence  rate  for  students  who  entered  in 
the  Fall  1997  cohort  was  81.1  percent. 

Mission  Statement.  Northeastern  University  is  dedicated  to  providing  a  diverse  student  population  with  an  academic  program 
and  a  course  of  professional  preparation  of  the  highest  quahty.  The  University  values  equally  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
knowledge  as  a  means  to  success  in  the  workplace,  and  knowledge  as  a  cornerstone  of  personal  achievement  and  satisfaction. 
As  a  private,  urban  university.  Northeastern  is  determined  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  a  friend  to  the  city  of  Boston  and  a 
partner  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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